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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


The  Iaciory  Behind  The  Tmcklotr 


Thirty  Years  of  Tractor  Building  Stand  Back  of 
the  Tracklayer  and  Its  New  Home 

To  meet  a  rapidly  growing  demand  for  the  Tracklayer,  the  C.  L.  Best  Gas 
Traction  Company  has  just  completed  a  large  and  very  modern  factory  at  San 
Leandro.   The  old  plant  at  Elmhurst  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  manufacture  of  steel. 

Everything  about  the  Tracklayer  except  the  magneto,  spark  plugs  and  car- 
buretors is  made  at  the  home  plant. 

At  Elmhurst  the  steel  is  made  by  the  Bessemer  steel  process,  then  transported  to  the  San 
Leandro  plant  on  motor  trucks.  Here,  under  an  efficient  system,  skilled  mechanics  aided  by 
the  latest  equipment  and  machinery  complete  the  successive  steps  in  the  manufacturing  of  the 
Tracklayer.    Giant  electric  cranes  carry  the  parts  from  one  building  to  another. 

It  is  one  thing  to  buy  a  tractor  which  is  an  experiment  and  another  to 
buy  a  Tracklayer  which,  backed  by  years  of  successful  manufacturing  experi= 
ence,  has  been  brought  to  perfection  and  has  established  a  reputation  for 
efficiency  and  service.  Here  where  all  the  parts  are  made  and  where  extras 
may  easily  be  obtained  service  men  with  years  of  experience  att^-J  ants 
of  Tracklayer  users. 

Experience — Efficiency — Servir»  4 


SAN  LEANDRO 


the  home  of  the 
Tracklayer,  Is  a 
pood  place  in  which  to  both  lire  and  work.  Two 
railroads  and  two  electric  lines  connect  San 
Leandro  with  San  Francisco  and  Oakland. 

In  San  Leandro  one  enjoys  the  advantages  of 
the  city  with  the  Urine:  expenses  of  the  country; 
San  Leandro  bay,  on  one  side,  w  ith  the  mountains 
on  the  other. 

Here  la  an  opportunity  for  the  mechanic  or  laborer 
to  obtain  profitable  employment,  yet  enjoy  the 
Mlioleaome  atmoaphere  of  a  aobnrban  town. 
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LEANDRO 


Offer  No.  1 


Orchard  and  Farm 
California  Poultry  Journal 


Offer  \o.  2 

Orchard  and  Farm 
California  Poultry  Journal 
Woman's  World 


Offer  No.  3 

Orchard  and  Farm 
McCall's  Magazine 
•(With  Free  Pattern) 


Offer  No.  4 

Orchard  and  Farm 
To-Day's  Magazine 
•(With  Free  Pattern) 


Clubbing  Offer 

OUR  ANNUAL  BARGAINS 

We  can  furnish  any  club  of  magazines  at  a  great  saving. 
If  you  do  not  see  the  combination  you  want,  write  us  for  prices. 


ALL  FOR 
ONE  YEAR 


Offer  No.  5 

Orchard  and  Farm 
California  Poultry  Journal 
McCall's  Magazine 
•(With  Free  Pattern) 

Offer  No.  W 

Orchard  and  Farm 
To- Day's  Magazine 
•(With  Free  Pattern) 
California  Poultry  Journal 


Orchard  and  Farm 
McCall's  Magazine 
•(With  Free  Pattern  I 
Woman's  World 


i  ALL  FOR 
1  ONE  TEAR 


Offer  No.  8 
Oi  chard  and  Farm 
To-Day's  Magazine 
•(With  Free  Pattern) 
Woman's  Worla 

Offer  No.  9 

<  >rchard  and  Farm 
To-Day's  Magazine 
•(With  Free  Pattern) 
Woman's  World 
California  Poultry  Journal 


•Free  Patterns— Each  subscriber  for  McCall's  Magazine  and  To-Day's  Maga- 
zine in  the  abore  offers  may  choose  from  the  first  copy  a  dress  pattern  free 
by  sending  a  two-cent  stamp  request  direct  to  the  publishers. 

Orchard  and  Farm 

:  .*.  Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


ALL  FOR 

ONE  YEAR 


1    ALL  FOR 
ONE  YEAR 

[85c 

Offer  No.  10 

Orchard  and  Farm 
McCall's  Magazine 
•(With  Free  Pattern) 
Woman'a  World 
California  Poultry  Journal 

ALL  FOR 
ONE  YEAR 

$1 

()H(  II  1  It  I)  AN  1)  FARM 

Henrat  Bldic. 

San  Francln  ii, 

Cal. 

Enclosed  find  $  

  to 

the  following  address  for  one 

year : 

H    P  tl 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Pigeon  Pointers 

IF  you  have  100  slick  juicy  squabs 
and  wish  to  send  them  to  mar- 
ket, get  up  bright  and  early  in 
the  morning  and  kill  them  before 
the  old  birds  are  fed,  so  that  the 
crops  will  be  empty. 

In  the  breeding  of  pigeons  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  size  is  influ- 
enced largely  by  the  female. 

It  is  the  short-sighted  and  inexpe- 
rienced breeder  that  sells  poor  qual- 
ity and  expects  to  make  a  living. 

Birds  bred  from  good  foundation 
stock  will  show  their  good  qualities 
for  several  generations  to  come. 

Keep  your  coop  free  from  feath- 
ers. Examine  some  of  them  and  you 
will  find  lice  and  mites.  Burn  them 
and  lessen  the  trouble. 

Don't  tend  your  birds  on  the  in- 
stallment plan  and  then  say  there  is 
nothing  in  the  business. 

Remember  that  the  pigeon  breeder 
who  has  spent  ten  or  fifteen  years  in 
perfecting  a  strain  of  birds  cannot 
sell  them  at  low  prices.  Get  the 
best  from  reliable  breeders,  and  you 
will  be  better  satisfied  one  year  from 
now. 

Some  people  rush  into  the  squab 
business,  thinking  that  fabulous 
sums  can  be  quickly  realized.  Re- 
member, it  takes  years  of  experience 
and  judicious  handling  to  make  a 
success  of  the  business- 
Youngsters  kept  for  breeders 
should  be  taken  from  the  breeding 
pen  as  soon  as  able  to  fly  well,  and 
placed  in  a  weaning  pen,  and  when 
three  to  four  months  of  age  they 
should  be  transferred  to  the  un- 
mated  pen.  When  a  pair  mates  in 
this  pen  it  is  best  to  allow  them  to 
make  one  hatch  before  transferring 
them  to  the  regular  breeding  pen, 
as  this  insures  a  proper  mating. 
They  can  then  be  moved  to  the 
breeding  pen,  and  will  soon  settle 
down  to  housekeeping  in  earnest. 

Sudden  changes  of  weather  not 
only  affect  the  young  pigeons  them- 
selves, and  lower  the  heat  and  vital- 
ity of  the  body,  but  also  act  in  a 
like  manner  on  the  old  birds;  hence 
too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in 
ventilating  the  loft. 

Mismanagement,  negligence  and 
carelessness  are  the  cause  of  nearly 
all  the  failures  in  the  pigeon  busi- 
ness. 

An  appetite,  and  a  sharp  one,  has 
more  to  do  with  making  pigeons 
healthy  and  keeping  them  breeding 
than  the  food  itself,  in  one  sense. 

To  breed  squabs  that  will  sell  in 
the  large  market  at  a  premium  re- 
quires as  much  skill  as  to  breed 
show  birds. 

The  nests  should  be  cleaned  at 
least  once  a  month,  the  floors  also; 
and  oftener,  if  time  is  not  too  pre- 
cious. 

Don't  buy  pigeons  because  they 
are  cheap. 

Don't  buy  more  than  you  can 
properly  care  for. 

Don't  force  matings. 

Don't  breed  for  color  if  large 
squabs  are  desired. 

Rats  Among  Poultry 

RATS  cause  great  losses  in  many 
poultry  yards,  but  at  the  Mis- 
souri College  of  Agriculture 
they  have  had  no  trouble  in  getting 
rid  of  them  by  poisoning  with  a  mix- 
ture of  two  parts  corn  meal  and  one 
part  sugar  of  lead.  The  hand  should 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  poison 
feed  and  all  other  feeds  should  be  re- 
moved so  the  rats  cannot  get  them. 

The  poisoned  feed  may  be  kept 
away  from  the  chickens  by  putting  it 
in  a  tray,  nailed  to  the  middle  of  the 
bottom  of  a  box  at  least  a  foot  square 
and  six  inches  high.  The  box  should 
be  closed  on  all  sides  except  for  a 
number  of  inch  and  a  half  holes  bored 
through  the  sides  near  the  bottom. 

Burn  or  bury  the  dead  rats  so  that 
chickens  cannot  eat  them.  The  de- 
cayed flesh  of  even  unpoisoned  rats 
is  likely  to  cause  limber  neck,  as 
ptomaine  poison  is  called  in  chickens. 


PUZZLE  CONTEST  ENDS 

The  big  puzzle  competition  conducted  by  this  paper  is  fast  becoming  a  matter  of  history,  with  the  fol- 
lowing result: 

In  the  first  or  preliminary  puzzle  there  were  432  tied  with  the  correct  solution.  They  were  obliged  to 
solve  the  second  problem  to  determine  which  of  the  43  2  were  entitled  to  the  fifty  prizes,  as  the  rules  stated, 
"As  many  prizes  will  be  reserved  as  there  are  people  tied  before  any  prizes  are  awarded  to  those  sending  in 
less  correct  answers." 

The  second  problem,  or  the  puzzle  to  decide  ties,  was  mailed  to  each  of  those  tied,  by  first-class  mail, 
and  each  was  given  the  same  length  of  time  to  devote  to  it. 

Upon  receipt  of  their  solutions  they  were  classified  according  to  number,  then  checked  and  re-checked, 
to  avoid  possible  errors.  A  committee  of  non-interested  business  men  were  appointed  then  to  recheck  the 
result  and  determine  the  winners.   Below  is  a  copy  of  the  committee's  statement. 

It  was  understood,  of  course,  that  all  who  competed  could  not  win  a  prize,  but  those  who  did  win  are  to 
be  congratulated,  while  those  who  failed  have  our  best  wishes  for  better  success  next  time. 


THE  50  PRIZE  WINNERS. 


Phoenix, 


3.  Homer  E.  Chantr 

4.  P.  P.  Cooper.  O 

5.  VV.    B  Anderson. 

6.  I.    R.    Forsyth.   Spokane.  1 

7.  J.  M.  Bamberger,  Modesto, 
S.  A.  F.  Gates,  Los  Angeles. 

C.  R.  Adams.  Fresno.  Cal. 
George   M.    Larsen,   Men  an 


Mrs.  J. 
Mrs.  A. 


Mrs.  B.  H.  Drake.  Irving,  Ore  

A.  B.  Collier,  Coquille.  Ore  

Albert   P.    Drake,    Irving,  Ore  

A.    I/.    Fraser,    Eureka.  Cal  

Esther  E.   Carson.  Lakeside,   Cal  , 

Ruth  M.  Branch,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
George  W.   Harris,   Oakesdale,  Wash... 

P.  E.  Dufour,  Berkeley.  Cal  

Harry  Hicks,  Berkeley.  Cal  

Mrs.  A.  B.  Hansby,  Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 
V.  A.  Willev.  Santa  Cruz.  Cal  


Solution  Prize 

27. 

$400.00 

28. 

2-J008 

200.00 

29. 

22572 

100.00 

30. 

22564 

55.00 

31. 

22555 

35.00 

32. 

22530 

9.00 

33. 

22528 

9.00 

34. 

225  IS 

9.00 

35. 

22509 

6.00 

36. 

225U5 

9.00 

37. 

22479 

9.00 

38. 

22470 

9.00 

39. 

22467 

9.00 

40. 

224C6 

9.00 

41. 

22452 

9.00 

42. 

22446 

9.00 

43. 

22446 

9.00 

44. 

22395 

6.00 

45. 

22381 

6.00 

46. 

22378 

9.00 

47. 

22374 

7.00 

48. 

22370 

9.00 

49. 

22368 

9.00 

60. 

22367 

9.00 

51. 

22355 

9.00 

22354 

9.00 

W.  0.  Gash.  Berkeley.  Cal  

B.   P.   Kemp.  Suisun,  Cal  , 

(ifcorge  M.   Post.   Salem,  Ore  

Mrs.  Robert  H.  Dart.  Placei-ville.  Cal. 
W.  B.  Hill.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


  22354 

  22353 

  22352 

  22350 

2232S 

J.  L.  Andr'ae.  Oakland,  Oil.".'.  ....!".'.!!'."!  22327 

Mrs.  O.  8.  Beach.  Fresno,  CaL   22312 

R.  W.  Scholes,  Soquel,  Cal   22310 

H.  H.  Meyer.  San  Francisco.  Cal   22307 

M.  Aimee  Rossi,  San  Francisco,  CaL   22302 

A.  O.  Walker.  Coquille,  Ore   22301 

A.  A.  Moore.  San  Anselmo,  Cal   22300 

Louis  F.  Baton,  St.  Helena.  CaL  22287 

J.  Weston  Martin.  Oakesdale,  Wash   22272 

Mrs.  A.  Mathiesen,  San  Francisco,  Cal   22258 

Rudoph  Leonhart,  San  Anselmo,  Cal   22255 

Mrs.    Mary  Elliott,   Alameda.   Cal   22246 

R.  B.  Symington,  San  Francisco,  Oal   22239 

F.   P.   Tatum.   Healdsburg,   Cal   22225 

Aug.  Cedercrans.  Spokane,  Wash   22218 

A.  G.  Rizzoli,  Oakland.  Cal   22217 

Victor  Burke.  Los  Gatos.  Cal   22210 

H.  C.  Tillman.  Morgan  Hill.  Cal   22210 

C.  Selle,  San  Francisco,  Oal   22192 

J.  G.  Nissius,  Santa  Clara,  Cal   22185 


9.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
3.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
3.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
3.00 
4.00 
2.50 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 


LETTERS  RECEIVED. 

Berkeley,  Calif..  Dec.  14,  1916. 
Orchard  and  Farm,  Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  check  for  four  hun- 
dred dollars,  as  first  prize  in  your  diamond  puzzle  contest. 

I  desire  to  thank  you  for  the  prompt  manner  in  which 
the  award  was  made. 

Thanking  you  for  the  check  and  wishing  your  publi- 
cation continued  success  and  prosperity,  I  am,  Very  truly 
yours,  MARGARET  KOTTER. 

Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  Dec.  14,  1916. 
Orchard  and  Farm  Publishers,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  wish  to  advise  you  that  I  am  in  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  Dec.  9th  with  statement,  cheque  and 
"Diamond  Contest"  winning  list  inclosed. 

I  earnestly  desire  to  assure  you  that  I  am  doubly 
thankful  and  thrice  pleased  to  know  that  I  won  second 
honor,  which  was  really  higher  than  I  expected,  consid- 
ering the  actual  time  I  spent  on  the  second  puzzle  chart. 

I  have  tendered  my  most  sincere  congratulations  to 
Miss  Margaret  Kotter,  the  happy  winner  of  first  honor. 
Without  a  doubt  she  certainly  has  wonderful  patience, 
perseverance  and  determination,  thorough  ability  and  ef- 
ficiency. I'm  glad  she  won.  It's  very  fitting  that  she  did 
win.  It's  just  as  it  should  be;  shouldn't,  couldn't  be 
otherwise.  I  repeat,  I'm  glad  she  won;  and  I  humbly 
beg  the  pardon  of  every  one  of  the  other  contestants  and 
especially  Homer  Chantry,  for  stepping  in  ahead  of  them. 
Didn't  like  to  do  it,  you  know;  but  it  was  Fate's  decree, 
I  suppose,  and  we  must  all  do  her  bidding,  you  know. 

I  extend  my  heartiest  well 
wishes  to  Orchard  and  Farm, 
to  all  its  readers,  and  espe- 
cially to  all  my  fellow  con- 
testants, for  we  have  some- 
thing in  common.  May  you 
all  experience  a  very  happy 
and  exceedingly  prosperous 
New  Year!  Very  sincerely, 
HOWARD  HENRY  STOKES. 


Total   $1,068.50 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 

We  the  undersigned,  a  committee  appointed 
by  Orchard  and  Farm  to  supervise  the  award- 
ing of  the  prizes  in  Orchard  and  Farm's  puzzle 
contest,  certify  that  we  have  carefully  gone  over 
all  the  solutions,  and  the  50  winners  have  been 
determined  in  accordance  with  all  the  rules  pre- 
viously announced  by  Orchard  and  Farm  as 
governing  said  contest,  and  that  the  list  of  prize 
winners  published  in  the  announcement  is  correct 
and  official. 

Signed: 

R.  D.  QUINLAN, 
Sperry  Flour  Company. 

WESLEY  VODDEN, 
Freese  &  Co.,  Mail  Order  Grocers. 

W.  E.  WISE, 
A.  Schilling  &  Co.. 
Manufacturers  "Schillings  Best." 

H.  G.  MacEACHEN, 
Firestone  Tire  &  Ruber  Company. 

THE  SOLUTION  THAT  AVON  FIRST  PRIZE,  $400.00 


East  Auburn,  Calif. 
Dec.  11,  1916. 
Orchard  and  Farm, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Gentlemen:  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  acknowledging 
your  favor  of  the  9th  inst.. 
enclosing  check  for  $100.00 
as  third  prize  In  your  dia- 
mond puzzle  contest.  Please 
accept  my  thanks  for  the 
same,  and  permit  me  to  con- 
gratulate the  winners  of  the 
first  and  second  prizes.  Sin- 
cerely yours, 

HOMER  E.  CHANTRY. 


Oakland,  Calif. 

Dec.  14,  1916. 
Orchard  and  Farm, 

Hearst  Building, 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  pleased 
to  acknowledge  receipt  of 
your  check  for  $55.00,  being 
the  fourth  prize  in  your  puz- 
zle contest. 

Trusting  that  the  contest 
has  brought  you  the  desired 
increase  in  circulation,  I  am, 
with  best  wishes,  Very  truly 
yours, 

F.  P.  COOPER. 
5823  Foothill  Blvd. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


T  li  1  H 

"Eats" 
IT  WORKS! 


The  King 
of  Tractors 
In  Soft  Soil 
Absolutely 
Does  Not 
Pack  the 
Soil. 

Horses  Eat 
3U5  Days 
In  the  Year 
Whether 
They  Work 
or  Not. 
TRACTOR 
Only  When 


Pays  lor  Your  Horses 

Then  Pays  for  Itself  by  Doing  the  Work  of  Six  Horses  on  the 
Expense  of  Two  and  Then  Doing  Better  Work  in  Your  Vineyard 
and  Orchard.  Makes  Its  Own  Traction.  "Gees"  and  "Haws" 
Like  a  Team.  This  Great  6-Horse  Tractor  is  PATENTED.  No 
One  Else  tan  Make  One  Like  It    No  Other  Works  Like  It. 


Giant  traction  with  only 
2,650  lbs.  weight,  perfect  effi- 
ciency and  perfect  economy! 
That's  the  wonderful  Bean 
TrackPULL  6-12  Tractor! 

Every  team  you  own  oopt- 
you  pb"" 
K>  keep. 


52?c.O0  a  year.  ju. 
That's    1676.00  for 

buy  thU  tractor  ai 


three  le 

most  foi  wuat  ■  >ur  healthy 
teams  eat  up  in  &  year.  The 
tractor,  unlike  horses,  "eats" 
only  when  IT  WORKS — and 
it's  a  light  eater.  No  other 
tractor  now  does  or  ever  did 
what  this  one  does,  and  no 


f other  tractor  with  such  ad- 
vantages as  these  ever  before 
sold  for  such  a  low  price. 

You  can  buy  it  on  terms' 
This  tractor  putli  Ptelf  orcr 


Qorst-;  must  pull  it  at.  You 
siuw  taru  iiie  .\h.«e  front 
end  ro  rieht  or  left  .*  y  on 
swing  a  team  »ud  pall  out  Just 
jou  would  with  a  team.  So 
strong  it  easily  pulls  a  big  six- 
horse  load,  yet  so  light  it  ab- 
solutely doesn't  pack  the 
loosest  soil. 


The  Great,  Money-Saving,  2650-Pound 

BEAN  TrackPULL  6-Horsc  Tractor 


No  other  tractor  will  turn 
clear  around  inside  a  10>foot 
circle!  No  other  will  get 
into  the  corners  like  this  one! 
No  other  can  plow  within  an 
inch  of  your  vines  as  this  one 
does  without  breaking  off 
young  shoots!  No  other  can 
pass  under  tree  boughs  only 
four  feet  off  the  ground!  And 
no  other  can  pull  as  much  on 


the  same  amount  of  fuel! 

The  BEAN  TrackPULL 
Tractor  is  so  simple  and 
sturdy  in  construction  it 
lasts  a  lifetime.  Patented  track 
needs  no  oil  or  grease.  Easier 
to  drive  and  take  care  of  than 
any  automobile.  A  pulley 
permits  you  to  operate  sta- 
tionary machinery  requiring 
12  horsepower. 


Send  No  Money— Just  Mail 
This  RESERVATION  Coupon 

Don't  wait  till  all  these  tractors  are  gone.  Big  demand  now 
for  BEAN  TrackPULLS,  and  as  more  and  more  farmers  are  finding 
out  about  them  the  demand  is  getting  bigger  every  day.  We  are 
making  as  many  as  our  factory  can  turn  out  and  all  we  can  make 
will  soon  be  sold  at  the  present  rate. 

If  you  want  a  BEAN  TrackPULL  send  in  this  coupon  to-day! 
Sending  the  coupon  doesn't  obligate  you  to  buy  at  all.    It  simply 
reserves  one  for  you  for  a  reasonable   time.     We'll   quote  your 
prices  and  easy  terms  and 
send  you  the  big  folder 
with  the  complete  BEAN 
%  TrackPULL  story,  also 

^  name  of  nearest  deal- 

^  er,  and  where  you 
^  can  see  a  demon- 

%         stratlon,  in  reply 
Cti_       %        to  a  post  card 
^        or  when  you 


Ban 

opraj 

Pump 
Co..  _ 
225  W. 
Julian  St 
San  Jose 

% 

ThU  coupon  does  _  send  the 
not  obligate  me  to  %  coupon, 
buy  a  Tractor,  but  is  ^  O  e  t  1  n 
simply  a   request   to   re-  (  h 

serre  one  for  me  for  a  rea-  ^ 
sonable  length  of  time.  Please        *    with  us 
also  send  me  prices  and  terms     ^  now. 
and  the  big  folder  with  the  com-  ^ 
plet*  story  of  the   BEAN   Track-  - 
I'ULL,  * 

Name    ^ 

Street   '. . .'     '  i 

City   Stat*  


A  New  Year  Message 

From  the  Editor 

FOR  some  time  the  editor  of  "Orchard  and  Farm"  has  been 
pondering  what  New  Year  message  might  best  be  sent  to 
the  230,0U0  readers  of  this  paper.  He  concluded  that  some- 
thing that  might  make  them  feel  a  little  more  at  home  upon  this 
beautiful  planet  would  be  the  best  message  he  could  write — one 
that  might  assist  the  toilers  on  the  farm  to  realize  more  of  joy 
and  peace  than  they  have  yet  found. 

in  the  first  place  it  should  be  asked,  what  is  it  that  militates 
most  against  joy  and  peace?  The  answer  is — fear.  If  we  could 
but  eliminate  fear,  life's  journey  would  be  as  smooth  as  the  flight 
of  a  gull. 

To  do  this  we  must  try  every  day  and  all  the  while  to  live  as 
that  lowly  Syrian  lived  who  set  for  us  such  an  example  of  fear- 
lessness as  well  as  of  simplicity,  of  serenity,  of  faith  and  of  love. 

We  must  first  and  last,  stand  guard  over  our  thoughts  that 
they  may  admit  no  suggestions  of  evil  and  •  particularly  that 
clamping  sense  of  limitation  which  habit,  tradition  and  so-called 
heredity  force  upon  us  at  every  turn. 

V'e  must  feel  that  so  far  as  our  realizations  of  joy  are  con- 
i        nothing  is  tuo  good  to  be  true. 

e  must  learn  to  know  that  our  only  real  possessions  are 
spir  taal — that  through  spirit  alone  may  we  know  God  and  make 
Him  manifest  in  us,  and  this  will  help  us  to  deny  all  intruding 
id<...   of  fear. 

in  no  other  way  does  man  reveal  his  limitations  so  much  as 
ar,  for  fear  begets  worry  and  confusion  of  mind,  kills  cour- 
age and  happiness,  strangles  hope  and  unnerves  and  enslaves  its 
victim.  Always  you  will  observe  that  the  greater  the  man  the 
less  fear  he  has  and  the  less  do  natural  conditions  worry  and 
confuse  him.  Great  men  are  never  whirled  about,  like  the  head- 
long egoist  who  rushes  hither  and  thither  and  never  knows  peace 
or  tranquillity. 

Cromwell  admonished  his  soldiers  to  fear  nothing  but  their 
own  sloth.   He  was  a  big  and  brave  man. 

A  recent  book  by  a  prominent  statesman  is  called  "Fear  God 
and  Do  Your  Own  Part."  Doing  your  own  part  is  well  enough, 
but  God  is  the  God  of  love  and  not  of  fear. 

Fear  God?  Where  in  all  the  ten  commandments  are  we  told 
to  fear  Him?  To  Abram,  to  Isaac,  to  Jacob,  to  David  and  Daniel 
He  is  constantly  saying,  "Fear  not!"  Christ  also  told  His  fol- 
lowers, "Fear  not!   Ye  are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows." 

Marcus  Aurelius,  Epictetus,  Horace,  Montaigne,  Carlyle, 
Emerson  and  all  our  latter-day  philosophers  give  us  precepts  that 
are  against  fear  and  in  favor  of  serenity  and  calmness  of  mind. 

The  farmer  should  not  fear  that  the  crop  will  fail.  He  should 
plant  in  hope  and  faith  and  glean  what  there  may  be  to  glean 
be  it  a  poor  or  a  plentiful  harvest.  Both  he  and  his  wife  will  only 
make  wrinkles  in  their  faces  and  become  old  before  their  time  if  a 
heavy  and  haunting  sense  of  fear  goes  with  them  about  their 
daily  affairs. 

Let  the  farmer  whistle  and  sing  as  he  toils,  for  he  is  doing 
better  work  than  any  other  man.  He  is  writing  there  upon  his 
hillside  or  in  his  valley  with  his  plow  greater  things  than  ever 
Homer  or  Shakespeare  wrote.  Though  he  may  be  obscure  he  is 
the  biggest  and  most  potent  of  all  men. 

The  farmer  should  rejoice  in  his  godlike  strength  and  not 
grieve  over  petty  affairs — troubles  that  may  never  happen. 

Let  him  not  envy  the  city  man.  There  are  thousands  of 
city  people  looking  down  their  gloomy  brick  perspectives  who 
would  gladly  change  places  with  the  farmer  if  they  had  but  the 
means  or  the  courage  or  were  not  so  subject  to  the  temptations 
of  the  town. 

Let  him  and  his  good  wife  feel  at  the  beginning  of  the  New- 
Year  that  in  feeding  all  mankind,  as  they  are  doing,  they  are  also 
helping  to  feed  their  own  souls.  Let  them  cease  to  fret  over  this 
or  that  which  may  go  awry,  let  them  banish  fear  and  be  at  home 
in  the  world. 
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My  Experience  in  Medicinal  Plant  Growing 


Large  Profits  From  Small  Acreage. 
By  Herbert  E.  Law 


Redwood  City,  CaL 


I 


HAVE  been 
asked  to 
write  an  ar- 
t  i  c  1  e  for  "Or- 
chard  and 
Farm"  on  me- 
dicinal plant 
growing  in  Cal- 
ifornia. An  ar- 
ticle dealing 
with  the  facts 
must  seem  as 
i  m  p  r  obable  as 
the  story  of 
Aladdin's  lamp. 
In  this  field  of 
endeavor  there 
is  little  competi- 
tion, the  demand 
which  has  depended  on  the  wild 
forest  for  its  supply  has  grown 
rapidly  and  there  has,  until  lately, 
been  comparatively  little  systematic 


my  case,  I  know  of  other  and  smaller 
growers  who  have  made  even  better 
profits.  They  have  a  better  general 
farming  knowledge  than  I  had,  and 
they  have  a  less  overhead  expense 
and  no  labor  account.  They  have 
grown  in  small  patches,  much  as  one 
grows  garden  truck. 

The  Work  Is  Simple. 

In  the  fall  of  1902  I  began  my  ex- 
periments with  medicinal  plant  grow- 
ing. I  looked  for  a  complex  situation 
and  was  surprised  to  find  it  compara- 
tively simple. 

Just  previous  to  this  I  visited  the 
fruit-growing  sections  of  France 
where  they  supply  fruits  of  various 
sorts  for  the  Christmas  markets  of 
Paris  and  London.  The  trees  on 
which  apples,  pears,  apricots  and 
other  fruits  grow  for  these  markets, 
as  you  probably  know,  are  not  trees 


I.ath-Roofed  Garden  in  Which  Plants  Are  Grown. 


effort  to  cultivate.  Meanwhile  the 
wild  plants  and  barks  are  now  nearly 
extinct.  The  natural  result  is  very 
high  prices.  For  illustration,  golden 
seal  has  risen  within  a  few  years  from 
18  cents  per  pound  to  $5  per  pound 
(present  wholesale  price).  Ginseng 
has  sold  higher  than  this — $18  per 
pound  at  one  period,  if  memory 
serves  me.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
ginseng,  though  as  yet  little  tried, 
can  be  grown  conmercially  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

While  one  must  take  into  calcula- 
tion that  plant-growing  has  its  diffi- 
culties, its  trials  and  its  discourage- 
ments, just  as  any  business  or  en- 
deavor has,  and  it  is  not  my  intention 
in  this  article  to  over  estimate  the 
caution  and  care  which  should  be  giv- 
en, my  experience  is,  frankly,  the 
matter  is  very  simple.  I  am  a  city 
man.  I  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
country  or  country  life  or  experience 
in  growing  things,  and  though  the 
results  have  been  very  profitable  in 


at  all,  but  are  trained  on  the  side  of 
the  hot-houses  as  are  Eastern  grape 
vines.  Peaches  at  Christmas  sell  as 
high  as  five  shillings  apiece.  For 
special  occasions  they  cut  the  name 
of  the  guest  out  of  paper,  place  it 
over  the  peach  and  turn  it  to  the 
sun.  When  the  peach  ripens  the 
initials  of  the  guest  will  be  outlined 
in  yellow  or  light  green. 

These  fruits  are  kept  covered  and 
exposed  to  the  sun  or  light  so  as  to 
ripen  just  in  time  for  delivery  for  a 
given  occasion.  The  tree  is  com- 
pelled to  bear  fruit  out  of  season  by 
putting  a  cement  floor  about  three 
feet  underneath  the  tree  and  cutting 
off  its  supply  of  moisture  during  the 
summer  period.  In  the  fall  when  the 
other  trees  are  dormant,  the  fruit- 
forcing  horticulturist  turns  on  the 
heat,  adds  moisture,  and  the  tree  does 
its  summer  work  in  midwinter. 

The  sale  of  these  fruits  is  very 
cleverly  controlled  by  central  man- 
agements,   composed    of  organized 


Gatehouse  of  the  Medicine  Farm. 


growers.  If  prices  get  low,  they  are 
notified  by  telephone  and  all  the  heat 
in  the  greenhouses  is  turned  off  so 
that  the  fruits  ripen  very  slowly. 
What  fruit  is  in  the  market  is  placed 
in  cold  storage.  When  the  prices  re- 
cover, the  residue  is  distributed,  and 
the  growers  are  telephoned  to  turn 
on  the  heat  in  their  greenhouses.  In 
this  manner,  the  fruits  are  grown  at 
a  satisfactory  profit,  :the  industry  is 
protected  from  destruction  by  over- 
production or  the  production  of  poor 
sorts.  It  maintains  a  fair  price.  The 
fruit-forcing  company  of  France  owns 
something  like  thirty-five  miles  of 
greenhouses. 

I  also  visited,  at  several  times, 
Grasse,  a  little  town  just  back  of  the 
Riviera,  where  they  grow  flowers  for 


the  making  of  essential  oils,  especial- 
ly the  attar  of  roses  and  orange  blos- 
som odor,  and  a  few  other  largely 
used  varieities  of  flower  odors.  Com- 
ing in  contact  with  these  two  indus- 
tries in  Europe  and  having  a  knowl- 
edge of  chemistry  and  an  interest  in 
plant  life  is  probably  what  influenced 
me  most  to  investigate  and  begin  the 
growing  of  plants. 

A  Michigan  Mint  Farm. 

Essential  oil  growing  is,  by  the 
way,  a  very  important  and  possible 
industry  for  California.  I  wonder  if 
my  readers  know  that  in  the  State  of 
Michigan,  there  is  a  mint  farm  of 
10,640  acres?  The  owner,  twenty 
years  ago,  started  with  $100.  He 
extracts  the  essential  oil  and  feeds 


Golden  Seal  Ready  for  Shipment. 
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during  the  first  year,  while  the  ground 
bone  slowly  dissolves  giving  nourish- 
ment during  the  second  and  part  of 
the  third  year.  If  the  weather  is  dry 
they  dry  without  heat  in  the  shade, 
where  they  get  plenty  of  air.  When 
we  have  rain,  however,  we  dry  them 
under  cover,  with  artificial  heat  at  a 
temperature  not  over  110  degrees. 

What  Is  Required. 

The  growing  of  medicinal  plants, 
those  of  North  America — the  sort  I 
am  growing — is  a  very  simple  opera- 
tion. Good  soil,  shade  for  those  plants 
that  require  it,  a  proper  depth  of 
planting  and  cultivating  and  they  get 
on  as  readily  as  cabbages. 

They  have  their  peculiarities,  their 
characteristics  and  their  habits.  Not 


hardy  and  picturesque  mountaineers 
of  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Southern  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  the  Carolinas.  House- 
wives now  grow  small  patches  of 
these  medicinal  herbs,  very  much  as 
they  raise  a  few  chickens — for  pin 
money.  Their  success  has  interested 
growers  to  extend  their  operations, 
and  there  are  now  in  sections  of  the 
East  many  successful  small  medicinal 
farms  and  a  few  larger  ones. 

Grow  Well  in  California. 

California  is  particularly  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  medicinal  plants  and 
flowers  for  essentials  oils.  Which 
of  them  to  grow  depends  somewhat 
upon  your  location,  its  climate  and 
moisture.  Naturally  one  prefers  to 
grow  plants  that  sell  for  the  best  price 


Mr.  Law's  Residence  and  Swimming  Pool. 


the  mint  hay  to  his  short  horns,  of 
which  he  has  a  large  herd.  He  has 
7,000  acres  of  grazing  lands — a  com- 
bination of  cattle  raising,  dairying 
and  mint  farming.  Mint  raising  re- 
quires a  peculiarly  moist,  bog-like 
soil. 

My  plant  industry  is  an  adjunct 
to  Lauriston,  my  country  home,  and 
is  located  in  a  little  valley  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  mountains,  seven  miles 
back  of  Palo  Alto.  Later  when  the 
experiment  grew  to  a  commercial  af- 
fair I  gave  the  name  of  Willowbrook 
Farm  to  the  nursery,  and  the  com- 
mercial grounds,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  accounts,  mail  and  operations 
generally,  separate  from  my  home  af- 
fairs, which  include  several  hundred 
acres,  largely  steep  mountain  lands 
and  not  cultivated,  though  I  am  grow- 
ing plants  that  require  shade,  under 
trees  in  spotted  sections  of  these 
mountains  in  addition  to  the  flat  lands 
where  lath  shade  is  provided  for  12 
miles  of  four  foot  beds,  and  12  miles 
of  foot  walks,  among  them.  I  em- 
ploy from  50  to  70  men.  We  make 
our  own  ice,  raise  our  own  meat,  veg- 
etables and  fruits,  house  our  men — 
in  general,  a  self-contained  commun- 
ity. 

Growing  Golden  Seal. 

Golden  seal  is  grown  from  seed  or 
from  rootlets.  It  is  a  bedded  plant, 
growing  from  six  inches  to  ten  inches 
berry,  somewhat  like  a  raspberry.  It 
has  two  or  three  stems  with  a  three- 
pointed  leaf  and  seeds  with  a  red 
berry,  somewhat  lige  a  raspberry.  It 
is  planted  about  an  inch  below  the 
surface,  and  takes  from  three  to  five 
years  to  mature.  The  root  is  the  most 
valuable,  though  the  leaves  have  a 
value  and  are  marketed  every  year, 
the  roots  once  in  three  to  five  years. 
After  planting  the  beds  are  covered 
with  a  mulch  of  leaf  mould  or  chopped 
straw  sometimes  mixed  with  tan  bark, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  mois- 
ture in  the  beds. 

After  the  plants  are  set  out  they 
are  not  cultivated  again  during  their 
life.  The  beds  are  mulched  each 
spring  and  we  sometimes  add  a  bit 
of  bone  fertilizer.  The  beds  are  kept 
free  from  weeds  and  the  ground  is 
kept  moist.  The  plants  are  irrigated 
by  a  sprinkler  system,  so  that  time 
and  the  amount  of  water  is  controlled. 

In  the  woods  I  have  a  few  acres 
where  I  planted  locust  trees  to  furn- 
ish the  shade,  but  I  do  not  favor  this. 
The  tsfies  sprout  too  much  and  bother 
the  plants.  I  prefer  posts  with  fence 
wire  stretched  across  and  branches 
of  trees  with  leaves,  wired  to  this.  I 
use  redwood  branches.  They  last  all 
season  and  make  an  excellent  shade, 
and  are  besides,  economical.  Lath 
coverings  are  very  good  but  expen- 
sive. The  constant  exposure  to  wet 
and    dry    weather    warps  and  twists 


both  the  laths  and  the  frames  that 
support  them  and  they  must  be  con- 
stantly renewed. 

Exceptional  Results. 

I  have  realized  as  high  as  $10,000 
from  a  single  acre  in  four  years.  This 
was  rather  extraordinary  and  under 
ideal  conditions.  In  our  conservative 
calculations,  we  estimate  that  an  acre 
of  ginseng  or  golden  seal  should  pro- 
duce $6,000  in  four  years,  beginning 
with  two-year-old  plants  that  cost  ap- 
proximately $20  per  thousand.  Es- 
pecial care  should  be  given  the  prep- 
aration of  the  soil  before  planting. 
We  use  a  steel  plow  and  cultivate  18 
inches  deep. 

We  have  had  very  little  trouble  with 
bugs  and  insects.  In  this  respect  we 
have  been  unusually  fortunate,  as 
eastern  growers  have  more  or  less 
trouble.  We  use  a  spray  of  arsenate 
of  lead  and  Bordeaux  mixture.  We 
do  not  use  very  much  manure.  We 
fertilize  with  ground  bone  and  bone 
meal  fertilizer.  We  combine  the  two. 
The   steamed'  fertilizer   is  absorbed 
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all  of  them  are  grown  under  shade. 
Golden  seal  and  ginseng  are.  Their 
native  habitat  is  the  woods,  under 
trees.  They  were  gathered  by  hunt- 
ters  and  trappers,  and  as  the  country 
became  settled    by  children  of  the 


Biggest  Price  Ever  Paid  for  a  Steer. 


ALL  high  cost  of  living  records 
have  been  broken. 
The  University  of  California 
has  just  sold  a  steer  at  a  price  of 
$1.75  a  pound  live  weight,  the  highest 
price  ever  paid  for  beef  in  the  history 
of  American  livestock  shows. 

This  animal,  "California  Favorite," 
bred  and  fed  by  the  University  of 
California  at  the  University  Farm  at 
Davis,  is  the  steer  which  has  won  the 
Grand  Championship  at  the  Inter- 
national Livestock  Show  in  Chicago, 
the  greatest  cattle  show  held  any- 
where in  the  world,  there  triumphing 
over  all  steers  of  all  breeds. 

On  the  hoof,  this  college-bred  steer 
brought  $1,950.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  buyer's  object  is  to  display  this 
finest  of  all  fine  steers  of  America  as 
a  feature  of  a  holiday  display. 

The  University  is  rejoicing  greatly 
over  its  victory  in  exhibiting  at  the 
International  Livestock  Show  the  two 
finest  steers  in  America. 

The  wonderful  opportunities  Cali- 
fornia offers  for  eneaeine  in  the  pure- 
bred livestock  business  have  been 
forcefully  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  whole  country  by  the  great  feat 
of  the  University  in  winning  a  Grand 
Championship  and  a  Reserve  Grand 
Championship  with  the  steers  of  its 
own  breeding  and  feeding  exhibited 
at  the  International  Livestock  Show 
in  Chicago. 

Never  before  has  an  American  agri- 
cultural college  bred  and  fed  a  grand 
champion  steer  for  this  greatest  of  all 
livestock  shows. 

"California  Favorite,"  the  cross- 
bred Hereford-Shorthorn  steer  which 
won  the  Grand  Championship  at  the 


International  Livestock  Show  over  all 
competitors,  over  all  the  pure-breds 
and  over  all  the  cross-breds,  when  he 
left  the  University  Farm  at  Davis 
for  Chicago  already  weighed  a  hun- 
dred pounds  more  than  any  of  the 
three  calves  that  in  the  past  had  won 
Grand  Championships  in  the  Inter- 
national Livestock  Show.  This  steer 
was  shown  by  the  University  for  the 
first  time  at  the  State  Fair  at  Sacra- 
mento this  year,  where  he  was  the 
first  prize  steer  calf,  the  champion 
grade  or  cross-bred  steer,  and  the 
grand  champion  steer  of  the  show. 

The  "Reserve  Championship,"  an 
honor  exceeded  only  by  the  Grand 
Championship,  has  been  won  by  "Uni- 
versity of  California  Jock."  When  he 
left  the  University  Farm  he  weighed 
1,880  pounds,  or  more  than  any  two- 
year-old  steer  that  has  ever  won  the 
Grand  Championshio  at  the  Inter- 
national Livestock  Show.  "California 
Favorite"  is  an  extreme  illustration  of 
early  maturity,  and  "University  of 
California  Jock"  is  for  his  age  and 
weight  an  unusually  smooth  animal. 

"Jock,"  as  a  yearling  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition,  was 
declared  the  best  of  the  Aberdeen- 
Angus  steers  over  18  and  under  24 
months  of  age,  was  declared  Cham- 
pion Aberdeen-Angus  steer,  Cham- 
pion one-year-old  steer  of  any  breed, 
and  Grand  Champion  of  the  show. 

Th"  University  then  sent  him  to 
the  Pacific  International  Livestock 
show  at  Portland,  and  there  he  was 
first  prize  Aberdeen-Angus  yearling. 
At  the  last  State  Fair  at  Sacramento 
he  was  first  prize  Aberdeen-Angus 
steer,  winning  a  gold  medal  also. 


and  that  are  most  easily  produced  and 
those  that  are  the  hardiest.  Some 
grow  as  easily  and  as  rankly  as  weeds. 
I  know  of  nothing  that  is  more  profit- 
able for  the  actual  time  and  expense. 
It  calls  for  mental  as  well  as  physical 
expression. 

California  is  destined  to  make  great 
progress  in  medicinal  plant  growing, 
especially  where  it  can  be  done  in  a 
modest  way  and  with  no  labor  charge 
against  it.  One  should  not  hesitate 
because  one  cannot  do  it  on  a  large 
scale.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  very 
much  better  to  begin  in  a  small  way 
and  work  up  gradually,  step  by  step. 
In  this  way  you  will  see  what  a  plant 
does,  how  it  does  it,  what  it  needs 
and  how  you  can  supply  its  need.  It 
is  just  as  instructive  to  make  an  ex- 
periment on  a  small  scale  as  one  a 
large  one,  and  it  is  not  nearly  so  ex- 
pensive. 

An  Incubator  Comparison. 

You  recall  how  mysterious  and  won- 
derful hatching  chickens  in  an  incu- 
bator was  when  first  done.  Now  every 
farm  of  any  size  has  its  incubators. 
Aside  from  attention  to  the  heat  and 
moisture,  the  work  is  very  simple. 
Just  so  in  growing  plants.  Have 
enough  shade,  the  proper  amount  of 
moisture  and  fertilizer  and  you  have 
covered  most  of  the  requirements. 
There  will  be  insects  and  bugs  to  con- 
tend with.  You  will  come  to  know 
them  and  the  solution  to  spray  with 
after  you  have  seen  the  various  bugs 
that  select  your  plant  for  their  meal 
ticket.  This  will  be  indicated  by 
holes  in  the  leaf  or  by  leaves  turning 
yellow,  or  by  the  plant  wilting. 

Any  large  grower  will  furnish  you 
with  this  information,  or  you  can  ob- 
tain it  from  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Life 
at  Washington,  which  publishes  de- 
scriptive articles  and  general  instruc- 
tions for  growing  all  medicinal 
plants.  Each  paper  costs  10  cents. 
I  suggest  that  you  send  for  pamphlets 
relating  to  the  plants  which  you  pro- 
pose to  grow. 
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Jack  London,  Farmer 

The  Dead  Author  Loved  His  Ranch. 
By  Bailey  Millard 


NOW  that  Jack  London  is  dead 
and  gone  the  agriculturists  of 
California  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  they  have  lost  a  very 
potent  force  in  the  uplift  of  Pacific 
Coast  husbandry. 

Had  he  lived  Jack  London,  the 
farmer,  might  have  made  as  great  a 
name  among  scientific  tillers  of  the 
soil  as  Jack  London,  the  author, 
made  among  the  literary  fraternity. 

Always  he  was  studying  out  the 
best  way  to  improve  his  soil  and  the 
production  thereof.  He  was  as  proud 
of  his  ranch  as  of  any  book  he  ever 
wrote,  and  justly,  too. 

California  farming  is  largely  of  the 
makeshift  sort,  with  little  thought  of 
permanence.  Most  of  the  ranchers 
are  content  with  barbed-wire  fences 
and  wooden  structures  for  themselves 
and  their  animals.  But  where  Jack 
London  could  use  stone  or  concrete 
he  did  so,  and  he  had  no  barbed 
wire.  He  built  the  first  concrete  silo 
erected  in  California,  and  it  is  a  big 
one,  too — forty-three  feet  high  and 
eleven  feet  in  diameter.  He  erected 
two  such  silos  before  his  death,  and 
they  will  stand  as  monuments  to  his 
foresight  and  good,  common  sense  in 
farming  long  after  many  another 
silage  storehouse  made  of  wood  or 
sheet-iron  has  crumbled  into  dust  or 
rust. 

I  visited  the  Valley  of  the  Moon 
ranch  two  months  before  the  sudden 
demise  of  its  famous  proprietor  and 
was  much  impressed  bv  the  solid 
look  of  everything  save  the  ranch 
houses.  But  he  would  have  had  the 
largest  and  finest  ranch  residence  in 
Northern  California  had  it  not  been 
for  an  unfortunate  fire  which  laid  it 
in  ruins  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

The  watering  troughs,  the  wall 
fences  and  even  the  pig  pens  on  the 
London  ranch  are  of  solid  and  in- 
destructible material. 

The   Valley  of  the   Moon  estate 


the  author  farmer  coveted  this  land 
— over  1,300  acres — and  made  it  all 
his  own. 

He  told  me,  with  much  animation 
in  his  clear,  gray  eyes,  that  he  was 
putting  his  ranch  in  first-class  shape 
any  laying  the  foundation  for  a  good- 
paying  industry.  He  had  the  best  of 
high-bred  cattle,  horses  and  swine. 
The  horses  were  a  noble  lot,  among 
them  being  Neuadd  Hillside,  who 
won  grand  championships  at  the 
State  Fair  and  a  high  prize  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  This 
wonderful  horse  died  a  short  time  be- 
fore the  demise  of  its  owner. 

His  Jersey  cows  were  among  the 
finest  ever  seen  in  the  State  and  he 
had  one  magnificent  prize  short-horn 
bull.   There  were  also  on  the  ranch 


Farmer  London  In  His  Study. 

but  give  the  land  a  chance. 

"The  Chinese  have  farmed  for 
forty  centuries  without  using  com- 
mercial fertilizer.  I  am  rebuilding 
worn-out  hillside  lands  that  were 
worked  out  and  destroyed  by  our 
wasteful  California  pioneer  farmers. 

"I  am  not  using  commercial  fer- 
tilizer. I  believe  the  soil  is  our  one 
indestructible  asset,  and  by  green 
manures,  nitrogen-gathering  cover 
crops,  animal  manures,  rotation  of 
crops,  proper  tillage  and  drainage, 
I   am    getting    results     which  the 


Girl  Visitors  To  the  Farm. 

Chinese  have  demonstrated  for  forty 
centuries. 

"We  are  just  beginning  to  farm  in 
the  United  States.  The  Chinese  knew 
the  how  but  not  the  why.  We  know 
the  why,  but  we're  dreadfully  slow 
getting  around  to  the  how. 

"I'm  for  California  and  its  latent 
possibilities." 

There  are  four  miles  of  trails  zig- 
zaging  up  the  green  slopes,  and  a 
favorite  pastime  of  London  was  to 
ride  over  them  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 
The  whole  countryside  was  alive  with 
game,  but  no  shooting  was  permitted 
on  the  London  ranch.  Formerly  its 
proprietor  had  no  particular  scruples 
about  slaying  a  deer  or  a  rabbit,  but 
his  forty  years  brought  to  him  a 
gentler  nature. 

"You  may  call  it  sport,  if  you 
please,  to  take  out  into  the  forest  a  ma- 
chine and  a  beltful  of  cartridges  and 
proceed  to  pump  away  at  any  animal 
you  may  happen  to  see,"  he  said,  "but 
to  me  it  is  no  longer  sport.  I  hate 
the  idea  of  it.  It  would  be  all  very 
well  and  perfectly  fair  to  go  out  with 
a  club  and  kill  a  jack  rabbit  for  food, 
but  it  isn't  fair  to  take  along  a  hun- 
dred brass  cartridges.  To  be  sure,  if 
the  rabbits  were  a  pest  I  would  get 
rid  of  them,  but  I  couldn't  kill  them 
for  sport." 

Yes,  brutal  as  many  of  his  Active 
imaginings  were  declared  to  be,  there 
was  a  soft  spot  in  the  heart  of  Jack 
London.  Full  proof  of  this  was  given 
on  many  an  occasion,  and  particularly 
when  after  he  had  been  fighting  his 
neighbors  in  an  irrigation  suit  and 
had  won,  he  invited  them  all  to  a 
grand  feast  on  his  ranch  at  his  own 
expense. 


One  of  Jack's  Prize-Winning  Horses. 


Palatial  Pigpens  of  the  London  Ranch. 


is  a  beauty  spot  if  ever  there  was 
one.  Jack  London  told  me  that  he 
had  bought  it  for  its  beauty  and  did 
not  think  much  of  the  farming  possi- 
bilities there  at  the  first. 

While  the  foreground  is  lovely,  it 
is  really  the  back  country  that  makes 
the  picture  on  the  Valley  of  the 
Moon  ranch — the  high,  redwood- 
fringed  ridges  and  the  beautiful  green 
rift  in  the  hills  down  through  which 
flows  a  clear  canyon  stream.  One 
grows  used  to  high  backgrounds  in 
California,  but  that  of  the  London 
ranch  affords  so  many  changes  of 
light  and  shade,  so  many  surprises 
and  so  much  that  is  altogether  beau- 
tiful, that  one  does  not  wonder  that 


a  big  herd  of  goats  and  a  great  flock 
of  White  Leghorn  fowls. 

While  he  was  free  to  admit  that  he 
knew  more  about  writing  than  about 
farming,  London's  agricultural  ex- 
perience had  taught  him  many  use- 
ful things,  and  in  his  travels  he  had 
picked  up  a  lot  of  agricultural  lore. 

A  few  weeks  before  his  death  he 
was  asked  to  write  an  article  for 
"Agricola,"  the  University  Farm 
paper,  about  what  the  future  held  in 
store  for  the  California  farmer.  He 
replied  in  the  following  characteris- 
tic language: 

"The  future  of  California  as  an 
agricultural  State?  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  its  future  greatness  if  we 
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What  Farming  Means  in  California 


So  important  was  the  paper  read 
by  Dean  Hunt  to  the  California  State 
Fruit  Growers'  convention  at  Napa. 
Gal.,  recently  that  the  greater  part  of 
it  tcill  be  presented  to  the  readers  of 
"Orchard  and  Farm"  in  two  chapters 
of  which  the  following  is  the  first: 

THE  Cali- 
fornia 
farmer  is 
like  the  Califor- 
nia weather.  We 
have  not  known 
about  him  long 
enough  to  es- 
tablish a  nor- 
mal. I  once 
asked  a  man 
what  was  the 
life  of  a  Bald- 
win apple  tree 
in  New  York 
State.  He  said 
they  did  not 
know;  they  had 
not  had  Bald- 
win apple  trees 
long  enough  to 
find  out.  The 
oldest  trees  they  had  were  only  about 
100  years  old.  There  is  no  such  thing 
in  California  as  usual  weather  or  the 
usual  farmer.  It,  he,  or  she,  is  al- 
ways unusual. 

I  am  frequently  asked  whether  the 
average  farmer  does  not  do  so  and 
so?  I  always  reply  that  there  are  all 
kinds  of  farmers,  just  as  there  are  all 
kinds  of  preachers,  doctors,  store- 
keepers, manufacturers  and  teachers. 
The  farmer  is  not  a  race.  He  is  not 
even  a  class.  Often  he  has  a  brother 
who  is  a  storekeeper  and  a  sister  who 
has  married  a  lawyer.  Some  farmers 
are  ignorant,  others  are  among  the 
best  read  men  of  our  times.  Some 
are  lazy  and  shiftless,  others  are  en- 
ergetic and  thrifty.  Some  make 
money  and  spend  it,  others  make 
money  and  save  it.  Most  farmers 
sim'ply  make  a  living,  which  is  all 
that  most  other  people  do.  A  farmer 
generally  makes  wages  and  a  small 
interest  on  the  capital  invested. 

Some  Land  Prices  Too  High. 

The  farmer  himself  is  to  blame  for 
the  fact  that  his  farm  earns  only  a 
small  interest  on  the  investment  plus 
wages.  If  the  farmer  buys  a  farm 
at  $50  an  acre,  and  the  farm  nets  him 
wages  and  6  per  cent  in  addition  he 
immediately  asks  $150  an  acre  for  it, 
and  would  not  sell  it  for  less  than 
$100,  after  which  he  may  complain 
that  farming  no  longer  pays.  The  high 
price  of  land  is  an  indication  that 
farming  does  pay.  The  lower  the 
interest  on  railroad  stocks  or  bonds, 
the  safer  the  investment  is  deemed 
to  be.  Government  and  municipal 
bonds  bear  a  lower  rate  of  interest 
than  do  railroad  and  industrial  bonds^ 
because  of  the  greater  certainty  of 
payment  of  principal  and  interest. 
Too  high  a  capitalization  may  prevent 
land  from  being  put  to  a  productive 
use.  Some  lands  in  California  are 
not  put  to  productive  use  because 
they  are  capitalized  at  too  high  a 
figure. 

Farming  Not  Overdone. 

So  far  as  the  number  of  persons  is 
concerned,  therefore,  farming  is  not 
overdone  in  California.  Relatively 
speaking  it  is  not  a  crowded  occupa- 
tion. If  this  paper  was  to  have  a 
thesis  it  would  be  that  farming  in 
California  is  not  overdone.  The  Cal- 
ifornia farmer  has  a  future. 

One  of  the  high  school  boys  who 
went  on  the  transcontinental  trip  and 
who  had  never  before  been  outside 
of  his  local  community  was  asked, 
after  he  had  seen  New  York  with  its 
50  and  60  story  buildings,  how  it  all 
impressed  him.  "Well,"  he  said,  "you 
know  I  saw  the  Hobart  and  Spreck- 
els  buildings  in  San  Francisco.  I 
thought  they  were  pretty  high.  After 
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that  it  did  not  matter  how  high  you 
made  them." 

In  order  to  understand  the  Califor- 
nia farmer  he  must  be  compared  with 
other  farmers,  even  at  the  risk  of  giv- 
ing offense  to  one  or  the  other.  Un- 
less you  are  willing  to  accept  the  un- 
favorable along  with  the  favorable, 
no  correct  judgment  can  be  reached. 
California  Comparisons. 

The  value  of  all  crops  and  the 
value  of  all  animals  owned  on  farms, 
according  to  the  census  of  1910,  was 
greatest  in  the  corn  States  and  least 
in  California.  The  North  Atlantic 
States  are  characterized  by  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  manufacturing,  while 
the  Dakotas  are  characterized  by  their 
lack  of  manufactures.  The  per  cap- 
ita value  of  all  crops  raised  and  ani- 
mals owned  on  farms  in  the  North 
Atlantic  States  is  far  less,  and  man- 
ufactures somewhat  more  than  in  the 
other  sections,  while  in  the  Dakotas 
the  value  of  crops  and  animals  is  far 
greater  per  capita,  and  that  of  man- 
ufactures very  much  less. 

Speaking  generally,  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States  demand  a  greater 
return  from  their  crops  for  the  capi- 
tal invested  than  do  the  farmers  of 
California.  For  the  United  States  as 
a  whole  the  crop  return  in  1909  was  a 
little  more  than  13  per  cent,  while  for 
California  it  was  less  than  10  per  cent. 
However,  the  return  per  farmer  was 
much  greater  in  California,  since  the 
capital  invested  per  farm  was  nearly 
three  times  as  great.. 

Not  Merely  a  Money  Matter. 

I  think  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple that  in  the  long  run  farms  will 
pay  the  least  on  the  capital  invested 
where  people  obtain  the  greatest 
satisfaction  from  other  things  than 
the  money  they  make.  A  farmer  liv- 
ing in  Napa  valley  would  require  a 
considerable  additional  financial  in- 
ducement to  cause  him  to  move  to 
Bolivia  or  Manchuria.  Whether  the 
higher  capitalization  is  due  in  this  in- 
stance to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Cali- 
fornia farmer  with  his  environment, 
or  due  to  the  10,000  promoters  who 
are  abroad,  is  no  part  of  this  paper  to 
consider.  / 

The  California  farmer  is  about  one- 
fourth  native  Californian,  about  one- 
fourth  New  Englander  by  a  process 
of  steps,  one-fourth  foreign  born, 
while  the  other  one-fourth  is  a  mix- 
ture of  all  three  of  these  elements. 

Since  this  paper  deals  primarily 
with  the  California  farmer  rather 
than  with  California  agriculture,  this 
diversity  of  population  is  perhaps  one 
of  its  most  important  aspects.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  it  presents  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  the  attempt 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  to  serve 
the  California  farmer.  There  are,  for 
example,  often  great  social  difficulties 
in  bringing  together  into  one  meeting, 
as  a  grange  or  farmers'  institute  or 
farm  bureau,  a  group  of  native-born 
Californians,  descendents  from  Anglo- 
Saxon  ancestry,  and  a  group  of  for- 
eign born  farmers  of  some  single  race 
and  community  interest.  It  is  a  real 
problem  in  California.  It  is  one  that 
must  be  faced  squarely.  The  College 
of  Agriculture  cannot  have  step-chil- 
dren. 

Our  Varied  Products. 

Not  only  is  there  a  segregation  of 
racial,  social  and  religious  instincts, 
but  there  is  a  segregation  of  interest 
due  to  crop  specialization,  which  is 
carried  to  a  greater  degree  in  Cali- 
fornia than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
United  States — perhaps  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.    When  in  the  East- 


ern States  one  speaks  of  a  farmer  he 
at  once  has  a  mental  picture  of  a  man 
who  raises  corn,  potatoes,  wheat,  oats, 
hay,  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  who 
owns  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  horses  and 
poultry.  In  California  a  farmer 
raises  poultry  and  has  a  Ford;  he 
raises  grapes  and  keeps  a  Dodge,  or 
he  raises  prunes  and  has  on  Over- 
land, oranges  and  a  Cadillac,  or  lem- 
ons and  a  Franklin.  He  gets  his  in- 
come from  the  one  and  gives  his 
care  and  attention  to  the  other. 

To  one  of  these  prosperous  farm- 
ers wheat,  oats,  hay,  hogs  and  sheep, 
sometimes  even  cattle,  are  things  in 
which  he  usually  has  no  business  in- 
terest; does  not  wish  or  need  to  spend 
an  afternoon  or  an  evening  listening 
to  a  prosy  discussion  on  their  care  or 
cultivation.  In  New  York,  Illinois 
or  Kansas  a  few  topics  can  be  an- 
nounced at  a  Statewide  meeting  like 
the  present  one,  wheh  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  farmers  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  State.  Only  a  few 
producers  in  California,  relatively 
speaking,  have  a  business  interest  in 
the  subjects  discussed  at  this  meet- 
ing. In  California  if  a  man  is  a  wal- 
nut grower  he  does  not  wish  to  dis- 
cuss animals;  if  he  is  an  avocado  en- 
thusiast he  wants  the  latest  informa- 
tion upon  the  varieties,  budding,  cul- 
tivation and  distribution  of  this  fruit. 
The  growers  of  Japanese  persimmons 
ask  for  complete  information  as  to 
the  regions,  varieties  and  cultural 
methods.  After  him  comes  the  man 
who  grows  nothing  but  cantaloupes, 
who  asks  for  a  method  of  determin- 
ing the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the 
melon  without  sampling  it. 

The  Farm  Unit. 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  one- 
fourth  of  the  farms  of  California  were 
less  than  20  acres  in  area,  one-fourth 
between  20  and  49  acres,  one-fourth 
between  50  and  174  acres,  while  the 
remainder  were  175  acres  or  more  in 
extent  in  1910.  The  latter  one-fourth 
occupied  seven-eighths  of  the  total 
area  in  farms.  The  average  size  of  a 
farm  was  317  acres,  with  an  average 
value  of  land  and  buildings  of  $16,- 
447.  The  average  value  of  livestock 
per  farm  was  $1,447,  and  that  of  im- 
plements and  machinery  was  $414. 

The  California  farmer,  for  the  most 
part,  raises  products  worth  more  than 
5  cents  a  pound,  or  a  product  such  as 
fresh  fruit  that  has  considerable 
water  in  it.  If  the  farmer's  finished 
product  does  not  fall  into  one  or  the 
other  of  these  classes  he  finds,  or  is 
apt  to  find,  eventually,  either  eco- 
nomic difficulties  or  soil  depletion. 
The  exceptions  are  so  few  that  if  a 
man  is  engaged  in  any  other  type  of 
farming  he  will  do  well  to  study  his 
situation  carefully. 

The  average  farm  owner  in  Califor- 
nia lives  on  a  farm  of  227  acres,  worth 
about  $12,000,  on  whfch  there  is  a 
mortgage  of  about  $3,000.  The  farm 
owner's  equity  in  his  farm  is  1910  was 
about  $9,000.  This  represents  a  sat- 
isfactory condition  of  affairs. 

The  Farmer's  Income. 
The  only  way  that  the  average 
young  man  can  secure  title  to  a  farm 
is  by  going  in  debt  for  it.  The  fact 
that  men  have  been  continually  going 
in  debt  for  farms,  and  through  this 
process  are  becoming  farm  owners, 
is  a  most  gratifying  fact.  Now  that 
the  homestead  act  is  no  longer  a  po- 
tent force  in  enabling  young  men  to 
became  farm  owners,  the  problem  of 
land  settlement  has  assumed  a  se- 
rious aspect  and  one  that  must  be 
faced  bravely,  although  its  proper 
solution  may  look  like  a  revolutionary 
step  to  many. 


Unfortunately,  the  California  farm- 
er's income  has  never  been  deter- 
mined. There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  crops  he  raises  would  bring 
him  from  $1,500  to  $2,000  if  they  were 
all  sold,  of  which  one-third  comes 
from  fruits  and  nuts  of  various  kinds. 
He  probably  keeps  20  head  of  cattle, 
6  horses,  9  hogs,  20  sheep  and  60 
fowls.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  farmer  sells  annually  $500  to 
$600  worth  of  animals  and  animal 
products,  including  butter,  cheese, 
eggs,  honey  and  wool.  How  much 
of  his  crops  were  consumed  in  pro- 
ducing these  animals  and  animal 
products  has  never  been  determined. 

Since  we  have  now  wandered  into 
the  speculative  realm  and  are  no 
longer  guided  or  limited  by  statis- 
tics, it  may  be  said  that  this  Califor- 
nia farmer  owning  and  operating  his 
own  farm,  worth  $12,000,  in  which  he 
has  an  equity  of  $9,000  receives  a 
gross  income  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$2,000  per  year.  The  upper  one-fifth 
of  this  group  probably  has  an  income 
of  $3,000,  from  which  it  follows  that 
another  one-fifth  obtains  probably 
only  $1,000  worth  of  salable  prod- 
ucts. 

Interest  and  Expense  Problems. 

If  this  famer,  living  on  227  acres 
and  having  a  gross  income  of  $2,000. 
has  a  family  which  enables  him  to  do 
his  work  without  outside  help,  it  is 
probable  that  he  spends  $250  on  in- 
terest, $750  on  expenses  and  has 
$1,000  for  living  expenses  and  reduc- 
tion of  his  mortgage.  If  a  farmer  of 
the  upper  one-fifth  has  $2,000  for  such 
purposes  a  farmer  of  the  lower  one- 
fifth  probably  has  nothing  for  this 
purpose.  The  only  way  that  he  can 
live  is  by  not  paying  his  interest.  If 
the  farm  of  a  farmer  of  the  upper 
one-fifth  increases  in  value  on  ac- 
count of  its  higher  income,  which  is 
likely  to  happen,  the  owner  becomes 
a  leading  citizen,  his  name  is  good 
at  the  bank.  If  the  farm  of  the  man 
in  the  lower  one-fifth  decreases  in 
value  because  of  the  small  income,  he 
has  difficulties.  His  credit  is  not 
good  at  the  grocery  store. 

Of  course  there  are  few  such  in- 
dividuals as  I  have  described,  be- 
cause of  the  great  complexity  of  spe- 
cialization of  agriculture  in  Califor- 
nia. Furthermore,  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  this  discussion  is  based 
upon  data  gathered  six  or  seven  years 
ago.  Anyone  who  goes  about  this 
State  and  observes  the  dwellings  in 
the  country  and  town  alike  cannot 
help  but  be  struck  by  the  large  num- 
ber of  houses  that  have  been  erected 
in  the  last  six  or  seven  years.  What 
all  this  will  mean  to  the  next  census 
is  perhaps  not  safe  to  conjecture. 

As  remarked  by  Dr.  Allen  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  Washington,  the  function 
of  the  farmer  is  to  raise  things.  It 
is  the  function  of  the  College  of  Ag- 
riculture, through  its  experiments,  to 
minimize  and  stabilize  the  risk.  It  is 
not  a  responsibility  to  be  taken  light- 
ly. The  most  superficial  list  of  cul- 
tivated plants  and  domesticated  ani- 
mals in  California  bears  160  names 
If  all  of  the  flowers  and  seeds  that 
are  grown  on  a  commercial  scale  were 
added  the  list  might  be  largely  ex- 
tended. 

Our  Farmers  Are  Specialists. 

The  fact  that  farmers  in  California 
are  specialists  adds  still  further  to 
the  difficulties.  Mr.  Green  remarked 
one  day  that  he  did  not  know  where 
the  money  would  have  come  from, 
but  that  he  had  offered  Mr.  Brown 
$1,000,000  for  a  portion  of  his  orange 
groves,  and  Mr.  Brown  had  declined 
the  offer.  It  is  quite  necessary  for 
the  College  of  Agriculture  to  be  sure 
of  its  ground  before  offering  advice 
to  Mr.  Brown. 

(Continued  on  page  13.) 
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New  Plants  to  Feed  the  World 


The  Quince — Some  Curious  Hybrids 
By  Luther  Burbank 

All  Ilights  Reserved  by  the  Author. 


THERE  is  another  quince 
that  I  desire  to  mention — 
the  Chinese — Cydonia  sin- 
ensis, or  Cathay  quince  This  is  a 
small  tree  with  more  rounded  cori- 
aceous leaves  than  the  common 
quince,  naturally  taking  the  form 
of  a  tree  rather  than  a  bush.  The 
blossoms  are  more  reduced  and  of 
different  shape  and  usually  deep 
pink  or  crimson. 

The  fruit  is  distinct  from  all 
other  quinces,  being  in  form  more 
like  a  large,  plump,  smooth  cu- 
cumber, and  sometimes  weighing 
from  two  to  four  pounds  each;  its 
skin  is  as  smooth  as  that  of  an 
apple,  being  entirely  free  from  the 
woolly  substance  usually  seen  on 
the  common  quince. 

In  general  appearance  the  Chin- 
ese quince-tree  is  as  distinct  from 
all  the  other  quinces  as  an  apricot 
tree  is  from  a  peach  tree,  and  the 
bitter  fruit,  though  quite  fragrant, 
is  even  more  distinct,  being  ab- 
solutely inedible,  no  matter  in 
what  way  it  is  prepared. 

Hybridizing  Quinces. 

As  widely  different  as  these  two 
types  of  quinces  appeared  to  be,  I 
thought  it  might  be  possible  to  hybri- 
dize them,  and  undertook  the  task, 
anxious  to  see  what  result  the  ex- 
periment might  bring  forth. 

In  cross-pollinating,  the  pollen  of 
the  common  quince  was  applied  to 
the  pistils  of  the  Cathay  quince.  The 
pollination  was  successful;  and  as 
soon  as  the  young  seedlings  appeared 
it  could  be  readily  seen  that  they 
were  hybrids,  having  much  large 
cotyledons  and  of  a  different  color 
from  those  of  either  parent. 

These  seedlings  were  carefully 
planted  in  the  open  ground  at  Se- 
bastopol  with  some  uncrossed  seed- 
lings of  the  Cathay  quince  in  the 
same  row,  giving  the  hybrids  a  little 
more  room,  and  the  best  soil  in  the 
row. 

Hybrid  and  cross-bred  plants 
usually  have  a  more  vigorous  growth 
than  the  regular  seedlings,  but  in  this 
case  it  was  just  the  opposite.  In  two 
years  the  pure-bred  Cathay  seedlings 
averaged  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  height, 
while  these  hybrids  which  were  given 
twice  as  much  room  and  placed  in 
the  best  soil  were  only  six  inches  in 
height,  some  not  even  that  high. 

Characteristics  of  the  Hybrid. 

The  foliage  of  these  hybrids  in  ap- 
pearance was  generally  a  composite 
between  the  two  species,  but  in  a 
few  instances  the  leaves  were  much 
shorter  and  more  rounded  than  those 
of  either  parent,  the  sides  being 
coiled  back  in  circular  form.  This 
peculiar  coiling  of  the  leaves  was 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
sides  of  the  leaves  were  inclined  to 
grow  more  rapidly  than  the  mid-rib. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  induce 
these  interesting  hybrids  to  grow. 
Finally,  grafts  were  taken  and  placed 
on  both  parents,  but  they  absolutely 
refused  to  progress  even  here  except 
into  a  mass  of  winding  branches, 
making  an  unsightly  tree.  They  lived 
along  for  several  years,  but  made  no 
growth  after  the  first  year  or  two, 
and  never  produced  any  flowers  or 
fruit.  And  thus,  this  experiment 
came  to  an  end;  another  comoletc 
failure  having  been  encountered  to 
effset  some  of  the  successes. 

In  addition  to  these  experiments 
made  with  the  Cathay  quince,  I  have 
worked  extensively  with  Cydonia 
japonica — the  common  Japanese 
flowering  quince.    These  quinces  are 
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early  bloomers  and  are  exceptionally 
variable.  The  blossoms  are  usually 
deep  crimson  or  scarlet,  or  some- 
times of  a  salmon  shade,  or  even 
white,  and  are  generally  much  larger 
than  those  of  the  common  quince. 
The  bushes  also  vary  greatly  in  habit, 
most  of  them  having  a  rambling, 
spreading  growth;  however,  some 
grow  quite  upright,  some  quite  dwarf, 
while  others  are  strong,  vigorous 
growers. 

Beecher's  Recipe. 

From  some  of  the  selected  seed- 
lings of  this  Japanese  quince,  I  have 
procured  one  variety  that  produces 
a  flower  of  the  most  dazzling  crim- 
son in  great  profusion,  often  form- 
ing extremely  large  clusters,  indi- 
vidual flowers  of  which  frequently 
are  over  two  inches  in  diameter.  The 
tree  has  a  fine,  graceful  form,  with 
drooping  habit  and  vigorous  growth, 
presenting  when  covered  with  the 
bright,  showy  crimson  blossoms  a 
striking  and  beautiful  sight. 

The  fruit  of  this  quince  is  generally 
extremely  sour;  so  much  so  that 
Henry  Ward  Beecher's  recipe  for 
cooking  it  is  certainly  appropriate. 
His  recipe  is:  "One  Japanese  quince, 
one  barrel  of  sugar,  j\yater  sufficient." 

Although  the  fruit'  is  usually  ex- 
ceedingly sour,  it  varies  considerably 
in  its  acidity  and  flavor,  usually  pro- 
ducing a  fairly  good  jelly. 

Japanese  quinces  are  generally 
raised  for  their  flowers  rather  than 
for  their  fruits;  but  the  indications 
are  encouraging  that  good  fruits  will 
yet  be  produced  from  them. 

From  thousands  of  seedlings  sev- 
eral years  ago,  I  selected  a  number 
that  bore  fruits  of  good  size  and  fair 
quality,  some  of  them  nearly  as 
large  as  an  ordinary  apple,  very  at- 
tractive in  color,  but  hard  and  acid. 
Their  forms  were  unique,  ranging 
from  elongated  oval  to  globular, 
flattened,  oblate  and  various  other 
shapes. 

A  Hardy  Tree. 

From  many  thousand  seedlings  of 
Cydonia  maulei  I  have  also  obtained 
some  encouraging  results.  This 
species  is  a.  low  shrub,  usually  not 
more  than  two  or  three  feet  high, 
with  short,  stiff,  spiny  branches 
which  are  often  woolly  when  young. 
The  flowers,  which  are  usually  borne 
in  abundance,  are  of-  a  bright  orange- 
scarlet.    This  quince  is  hardy  and  is 


a  desirable  shrub  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses. In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
form,  there  are  varieties  with  bright 
red  flowers;  others  with  varigated 
leaves,  tinged  with  delicate  pink  and 
white. 

Numerous  seedlings  of  this  quince 
have  been  raised  on  my  experiment 
farm  in  the  hope  that  the  fruit  might 
be  improved.  These  experiments 
have  been  highly  satisfactory  and 
clearly  give  promise  that  this  quince 
can  yet  be  developed  into  an  attrac- 
tive and  agreeable  fruit  of  fine  qual- 
ity. 

These  quinces  are  among  the  hand- 
somest of  all  fruits,  and  always  at- 
tract attention  by  their  peculiar  form, 
golden  color  and  exquisite  fragrance. 
Their  extreme  hardiness  and  tend- 
ency to  produce  such  an  abundance 
of  fruit  ought  to  insure  them  a  great 
future. 

A  Quince  Suggestion. 

It  would  be  interesting,  and  per- 
haps valuable,  to  cross  these  quinces 
with  the  common  quince,  and  even 
with  the  Cathay  quince.  In  doing 
this  it  would  probably  be  best  to 
use  strong  growers  of  the  Japanese 
quince  and  weak  growers  of  the 
other  quinces;  for  I  have  often  ob- 
served that  in  crossing  two  species 
differing  considerably  in  size,  the 
combination  is  more  likely  to  be  suc- 
cessful when  the  largest  individual  of 
the  smaller  species  is  crossed  with 
the  smallest  individual  of  the  larger 
species. 

Besides  crossing  the  various  kinds 
of  quinces  among  themselves,  I  have 
also  successfully  hybridized  the 
quince  with  the  apple  and  pear,  and 
have  cultivated  these  most  interest- 
ing hybrids  for  several  years. 


The   Burbank   Quince,   Much  Reduced. 

The  hybrids  between  the  pear  and 
the  quince  were  slow  growers,  and 
never  bore  any  fruit.  In  general  ap- 
pearance, especially  in  foliage,  they 
bore  a  closer  resemblance  to  the 
pear  than  the  quince,  but  most  the 
leaves  seemed  to  be  a  fairly  good 
composite  of  these  two  widely  differ- 
ing species. 

In  hybridization  it  sometimes 
seems  almost  as  important  to  con- 
sider the  average  size  of  the  plants 
as  their  close  relationship. 

For  several  years  I  had  hybrids  of 
the  quince  and  the  aoole  growing  on 
a  large  apple-tree;  but  they  remained 
unproductive,  never  even  producing 
flowers,  although  making  a  fair,  but 
rather  short,  stubby  growth. 

The  leaves  usually  resembled  the 
apple-tree  more  than  the  quince,  but 
were  often  smaller,  and  shorter,  gen- 
erally on  shorter  petioles.  These 
hybrids,  as  well  as  those  produced 
from  the  pear  and  the  quince,  though 
a  signal  failure  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view  are  of  considerable 
scientific  interest,  since  the  two  par- 
ents belong  to  two  distinct  though 
closely  related  genera. 


A  Tribute  to  Luther!  Burbank 

By  Edwin  Markham. 

ONCE  it  dawned  upon  Burbank  that  the  thorns 
and  humps  of  the  cactus  are  abnormal  fea- 
tures— things  that  did  not  belong  to  the 
cactus  in  the  beginning.  He  realized  that  they  had 
come  forth  in  response  to  the  dire  need  of  the  plant 
to  defend  itself  against  the  drouth  of  the  sands  and 
the  ravage  of  the  hungry  animals. 

Having  caught  this  vision,  he  began  to  force  the 
plant  of  the  desert  back  into  its  original  thornless 
state.  So,  to-day,  behold  Burbank's  spineless 
cactus ! 

This  law  of  plant  culture  points  the  way  toward 
the  elevation  of  the  human  race. 

When  we  learn  to  give  as  much  attention  to  the 
genesis  and  culture  of  children  as  Burbank  has 
given  to  the  genesis  and  culture  of  the  cactus  and 
the  potato,  we  shall  have  a  new  humanity. 

He  points  to  the  law  by  which  the  angel  in  man 
can  subdue  the  brute  in  man. 

This  way  lies  Paradise. 
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California   Fig  Figures  that  Don't  Lie 


A  Visit  to  the 
Largest  Fig 
Orchard  in  the 
World  and 
What  Was  Seen 
There 

Wonderful  New 
Development 

Work  in  This 
Industry* 

By  Bailey  Millard 

TO  a  person  who  is  un- 
acquainted with  what 
is  being  done  to  im- 
prove the  calimvrna  fig  in- 
dustry a  visit  to  the  new  and 
old  fig  orchards  near  Fresno, 
Cal.,  will  be  an  eye-opener. 

Fresno  thinks  that  it  is 
now  producing  80  per  cent  of 
the  figs  grown  in  California, 
but  the  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner gives  it  53,  which 
is  a  big  figure,  anyway. 

Of  course,  fig  figures,  like 
all  other  figures,  can  be  made 
to  lie,  but  there  is  no  doubt- 
ing one  fact,  and  that  is  that 
Fresno  is  the  true  home  of 
the  Smyrna  or  calimyrna  fig, 
and  that  if  it  is  not  producing 
80  per  cent  of  all  California  figs  at  the 
present  time  it  will  be  only  a  few 
years  before  it  will  actually  do  so. 

In  the  calimyrna  fig  business  the 
men  who  are  engaged  in  it  not  only 
welcome  competition,  but  hasten  forth 
to  meet  it  with  a  hearty  handshake. 
There  is  no  rivalry  in  the  business.  In 
all  human  likelihood  there  never 
Avill  be. 

■  !.Why  is  this?    Well,  it  is  not  merely 


Twelve- Year-Old  Fig  Orclixrd,  -Near  Fresno. 


the  more-the-merrier  affair.  It  is  a 
case  where  the  development  of  the  in- 
dustry up  to  its  fullest  potentiality  is 
desirable  by  everybody  engaged  in  it. 
because  that  means  a  more  conspicu- 
ous advertisement  of  the  fact  that  cali- 
myrna figs  arc  in  the  market,  and  that 
they  are  going  to  stay  there. 

In  other  words,  the  more  calimyrna 
figs  that  are  eaten  the  more  they  will 
be  in  demand,  and  in  steady  demand. 

A  Fls-Dr>  inc  Yard. 


The  comparatively  few  men  now  in 
the  calimyrna  fig  business,  while  they 
are  doing  very  well,  thank  you,  would 
be  benefited  by  the  greater  extent  and 
volume  of  the  industry,  which  is 
bound  to  come  in  a  short  time,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  industry  would 
then  be  put  upon  the  map.  Merchants 
and  consumers  all  over  the  country 
would  know  as  much  about  California 
fig  products  as  they  now  do  about  the 


California  orange,  or  prune  industry, 
and  the  State  would  become  more 
celebrated  for  its  figs,  which  connois- 
seurs now  pronounce  the  best  in  the 

world. 

But  why  cannot  this  fig  business  be 
overdone  as  well  as  any  other? 

For  the  very  simple  reason  —  well 
known  to  all  expert  horticulturists — 
that  the  area  in  which  calimyrna  figs 
may  be  produced  is  quite  limited.  In 
the  first  place  they  cannot 
be  successfully  grown  for 
commercial  purposes  in  any 
part  of  the  Western  hemis- 
phere save  in  California,  and 
even  in  this  State  the  cali- 
myria  fig  area  comes  down 
to  a  comparatively  small  ter- 
ritory, lvine  almost  alto- 
gether in  Fresno  county  and 
within  a  short  distance  of 
the  city  of  Fresno.  For, 
while  it  is  true  that  calimy- 
ria  and  other  figs  can  be 
produced  and  sold  in  their 
fresh  state  in  various  other 
parts  of  the  State,  as  a  rule 
they  cannot  be  successfully 
dried  and  packed  there  for 
shipment.  A  very  large  pro- 
portion of  all  California  figs 
of  every  variety — estimated 
at  60  to  80  per  cent — are 
now  produced  in  Fresno 
county,  and  nearly  all  the 
calimyria  figs  are  grown 
there. 

Smyrna  Not  Ideal  Fig  Land 

Why?  Because  Nature 
has  so  favored  this  section 
of  the  country  that  it  is  in- 
disputably the  true  home  of 
the  fig.  Soil,  climate  and 
other  conditions  make  fig 
culture  a  more  stable  and 
profitable  industry  here  than 
in  Smyrna. 

That  seems  a  strange  state- 
ment, but  it  is  a  true  one. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
figs  thrive  best  in  a  section 
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where  the  temperature  ranges  from  90 
to  100  degrees  in  the  shade  from  July 
to  October. 

There  must  be  an  entire  absence  of 
rain  during  that  period  and  an  at- 
mosphere that  contains  very  little 
humidity.  Besides  the  winters  must 
not  be  too  cold,  nor  the  frost  of 
such  seasonal  occurrence  as  to  dam- 
age the  crop. 

Now  Smyrna  is  by  no  means  a 
tropical  country.  There  is  snow  there 
nearly  every  winter  and  it  generally 
remains  on  the  ground  for  some  time. 
The  last  vestige  of  a  snow-flurry  in 
Fresno  county  generally  is  gone 
while  you  are  looking  at  it.  As  for 
the  Fresno  climate,  on  the  whole,  it 
is  more  nearly  ideal  for  figs  than 
Smyrna  and  more  perfectly  adapted 
to  their  culture. 

Figs  require  a  light,  sweet,  easily 
watered  and  easily  drained  soil. 
Fresno  county  has  that  soil. 

Figs  require  such  a  long-continued 
season  of  dryness  that  they  will  dry 
perfectly  upon  the  tree  and  never 
sour.  Fresno  has  that  season  of 
dryness  every  year. 

Figs  have  been  grown  in  Fresno 
county  over  thirty  years  and  in  the 
State  for  over  125  years,  and  the  crop 
never  has  been  known  to  fail. 

A  Visit  to  the  Orchards. 

It  was  with  these  facts  well  in 
mind  that  I  recently  visited  several 
Fresno  fig  orchards  and  inspected  the 
various  new  plantations  and  also  a 
large  area  upon  which  an  enterpris- 
ing company  is  preparing  to  go  into 
the  Calimyrna  fig  business  upon  a 
scale  never  before  attempted  any- 
where in  the  world.  The  concern  to 
which  I  refer  is  the  Fresno  Suburban 
Homes  Company,  the  center  of 
whose  expansive  tract  is  within  six- 
teen minutes  of  the  City  of  Fresno 
by  automobile.  Two  thousand  acres 
are  now  being  leveled  and  plowed 
for  figs  and  in  many  places  the 
underlying  hardpan  is  being  blasted 
to  admit  of  the  planting  of  fig  trees. 
This  blasting  was  not  considered 
necessary  in  former  years,  and  many 
fig  orchards  have  done  fairly  well 
without  it,  but  the  new  company  is 
taking  no  chances.  Everything  that 
science  or  modern  horticultural  prac- 
tices indicates  as  best  for  fig  culture 
is  being  done  to  make  the  enterprise 
a  success. 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  of 
orchards  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation 
in  the  country  adjoining  these  lands. 
Heavily  bearing  fig  trees  of  the  Cali- 
myrna, White  Adriatic  and  other 
varieties  are  to  be  found  in  that 
neighborhood  on  precisely  the  same 
kind  of  soil  and  with  the  same  sort 
of  drainage. 

I  visited  the  large  and  beautiful  fig 
orchard  of  Henry  Markarian  near 
Fresno  and  I  had  a  long  talk  with 
Mr.  Markarian,  who  showed  me 
about  his  fig  orchard  and  let  me  into 
the  secret  of  his  success  which,  in 
fact,  is  no  secret  at  all  because  he  is 
perfectly  willing  to  tell  it  to  any- 
body. 

Markarian's  Experience. 

"I  have  had  20  years'  experience 
in  the  growing  of  figs  for  the  mar- 
ket and  after  investigating  the  entire 
United  States  as  well  as  the  fig  coun- 
try of  Smyrna  I  am  convinced,  that 
figs  of  the  best  varieties  can  be  and 
are  grown  right  here  in  Fresno 
county. 

"My  orchard  is  11,  12  and  13  years 
of  age.  For  three  years  it  has  pro- 
duced an  average  of  $250  per  acre 
gross.  The  cost  of  pruning,  culti- 
vating, irrigating,  picking  and  mar- 
keting has  been  about  $40  per  acre. 
This  leaves  me  a  net  profit  of  $210 
per  acre.  Up  to  the  first  five  years 
of  its  growth  a  fig  orchard  is  practi- 
cally non-productive.  In  the  fifth 
year  it  generally  produces  about  600 
pounds  of  figs  per  acre,  worth  about 
$42,  and  will  generally  give  the  or- 
chardist  a  net  profit  of  $16.40.  In 
the  sixth  year  the  net  profit  per  acre 
will  be  $39;  in  the  eighth  year  $125 
per  acre;  in  the  tenth  year  $179  per 


acre  and  in  the  fifteenth  year  $254.20 
per  acre.  These  estimates  are  made 
from  actual  production  by  myself. 
They  are  based  upon  the  plan  of 
marketing  the  figs  just  as  they  are 
harvested  without  any  preparation. 

"Now  if  you  pack  and  market  your 
figs  in  pound  cartons  and  in  pound 
jars  these  profits  are,  of  course,  much 
greater.  In  the  fifth  year  they  will 
reach  about  $93  per  acre;  in  the  sixth 
year  $166;  in  the  eighth  year  $351; 
in  the  tenth  year  $534  and  in  the 
fifteenth  year  $866.  Remember,  that 
I  am  basing  all  of  my  estimates  upon 
what  I  have  actually  done  in  the 
fig  business." 

Largest  Fig  Orchard. 

When  you  see  Mr.  Markarian's  fig 
plantation  you  see  the  largest  fig 
orchard  in  the  world  and  when  you 
talk  with  him  you  talk  with  a  man 
who  knows  the  business  from  the 
ground  up  and  who  has  had  over 
twenty  vears'  experience  in  it. 

I  also  visited  the  fig  orchard  of 
E.  T.  Forbes  only  a  short  distance 
from  the  Bullard  lands.  Mr.  Forbes, 
who  has  only  seven  acres  of  fig  land, 
produced  twelve  tons  of  marketable 
figs  from  that  limited  area  and  made 
a  good  profit  upon  them,  although  he 
received  only  7  cents  per  pound, 
owing  to  what  he  admits  was  a 
short-sighted  contract,  for  he  could 
just  as  well  have  received  10  cents 
a  pound,  the  price  paid  to  Mr.  Mark- 
arian by  the  packers. 

One  reason  why  I  am  so  enthusias- 
tic about  the  future  of  the  calimyrna 
fig  in  California  is  that  the  annual 
production  of  Smyrna  figs  in  Asia 
Minor,  which  varies  from  25,000  to 
30,000  tons  annually  and  about  half 
of  which  is  sold  in  the  United  States, 
will  not  begin  to  supply  the  increas- 
ing demand  of  fig  consumption  in 
this  country.  And  even  if  it  did  our 
growers  will  be  more  than  able  to 
meet  all  foreign  competition  because 
of  the  differential  duty  in  our  favor 
which  amounts  to  2c  per  pound. 

A  Bright  Fig  Future. 

The  United  States  is  now  produc- 
ing from  3,000  to  5,000  tons  of  figs 
annually  and  all,  or  practically  all  of 
them,  are  grown  in  California,  while 
a  very  large  percentage  has  been  and 
must  continue  to  be  produced  in 
Fresno  county. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  future  of 
the  Fresno  fig  producer  is  a  bright 
one.  Indeed,  I  can  think  of  no  more 
profitable  asset  than  a  well-estab- 
lished fig  orchard,  as  it  is  bound  to 
pay  from  the  first  year  of  production; 
and  it  is  a  safe  one  because  buyers 
are  always  looking  for  fig  orchards 
and  the  orchardist  is  able  to  sell  out 
at  a  good  profit  even  before  the 
trees  begin  to  bear.  But  if  you  should 
conclude  to  continue  in  the  game  you 
will  find  that  figs  are  one  of  the  very 
easiest  crops  to  take  care  of,  as  they 
drop  from  the  trees  of  their  own 
accord  or  are  readily  shaken  off  and 
then  about  all  that  remains  to  be 
done  with  them,  if  you  do  not  care 
to  do  your  own  packing,  is  to  send 
them  to  market. 


Apple  Troubles 

APPLE  growers  and  shippers  in 
the  States  of  Washington  and 
Oregon  were  threatened  with 
loss  by  the  shortage  of  cars  in  De- 
cember. It  is  estimated  that  there 
were  approximately  5,000  carloads  of 
fruit  ready  to  be  shipped,  for  which 
there  were  no  adequate  shipping  fa- 
cilities. 

When  the  apple  crop  of  Hood  River 
valley  was  ready  to  harvest  there  was 
not  sufficient  help  to  gather  it-  The 
public  schools  were  dismissed  and  the 
business  men  of  Hood  River  closed 
their  stores  and  all  went  into  the  or- 
chards and  gathered  apples  until  the 
last  Spitzenberg  and  Newtown  was  in 
the  box. 


The  forty-eight  States  are  now 
spending  $280,000,000  a  year  on  good 
roads. 


Hamilton  ^JJatcK 

"The  Watch  of  Railroad^Accuracy 


but  whatever  amount  you  put  into  a 
Hamilton,  you  get  Hamilton  accuracy 
and  durability.  We  do  not  manufacture 
any  watch  that  will  not  keep  good  time 
— not  time  a  few  minutes  slow  or  fast, 
but  time  that  is  correct  to  the  dot.  That 
is  why  the  majority  of  railroad  men  in 
America  carry  the  Hamilton  Watch. 
They  know  it  keeps  accurate  time. 
Hamilton  watches  sell  for  $25.00,  $28.00, 
$40.00  and  so  on  up  to  $150.00  for  the 
Hamilton  Masterpiece  in  18k  extra  heavy 
gold  case.  You  can  get  a  Hamilton  move- 
ment alone  to  fit  your  present  watch  case 
for  $12.25  ($13.00  in  Canada)  and  up. 

Write  for  Hamilton  Watch  Book 

"The  Timekeeper" 

It  tells  you  a  lot  of  interesting  things  about 
watches  and  watch-making.  In  it,  also,  are  pic- 
tured and  described  all  the  Hamilton  models. 

HAMILTON  WATCH  COMPANY 
Dept.  (iS  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 


Genuine  Army  Shoes  for  You 

Made  from  the  strongest  and  very  finest  prime  calfskin  leather  on 
earth — genuine   Indian  tan — Goodyear  welt — heavy   soles   and  bellowB 
tongues — Boft  and  velvety  feeling  to  the  feet     These  shoes  are  made 
over  the  lasts  and  patterns  designed  by  Edward  Lyman  Munson,  A. 
M.,  M.  D.,  of  the  Medical  Corj»  of  the  United  States  Army,  and 
approved  and  adopted  by  the  War  Department.     This  is  the  shoe 
on  which  we  were  awarded  a  contract  for  making  150,000  pairs  for 
the  Government.     This  is  a  real  outdoor  shoe  for  farmers,  si 
raisers,  fruit  growers,  hunters,  hikers,  campers  and  general  outdi 
service;  made  for  perfect  comfort  and  long  wear.     Our  name  ifl 
stamped  on  every  pair.    Order  No.  202  A  Tan  Army  Shoe. 


Only  $6.00 


Delivered  by 
Parcel  Post. 
Every  pair 
guaranteed. 

If  not  sold  by  your  dealer,  order  direct  from  ua. 
A  new  pair  or  your  money  back  if  they  do  not  fit. 


Buckingham  &  Hecht,  San  Francisco 


BUCKHEG 


DITCHES! 


ONE  OF  A  THOUSAND 

"I  madesix  miles  of  3-foot  ditch 
in  five  days  with  my  MARTIN 
—about  one-fifth  of  the  cost  by 
any  other  method.  It  is  also 
fine  for ditch-cbaningr  and  levee 
work."  H.  C.  STORMER, 
Colusa,  California. 


kMake  the  NEW  and  Clean  the  OLD  with  the 

MARTIN  Ditcher,  Dyker  and  Grader.  M  akes  or  cleans 
irrigation  or  drain  dit-hes  up  to  4  feet  deep— any  width. 
Makes  two  to  three  foot  dyke  or  levee;  grades  roads. 
J  Works  in  sand,  rocks,  gumbo  or  clay— wet  or  dry— 
'on  side  hills  or  level  ground, 
'  Reversible,  Adjustable,  No  Wheels,  Cogs 

or  levers.  No  breakable  parts.  All  steel.  2, 4  and  6  horse 
sizes.  Guaranteed  to  do  more  work  than  50  men  with  shovels. 
Cost  low,  npkeep  nothing-.   Over  10,000  satisfied  customers 
everywhere.    Write  TODAY  for  catalog,  full  particulars 
^ ^  and  introductory  offer  on  new  1917  models. 

0WENSB0R0  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  Inc. 

565Evans  Block  DENVER,  COLORADO^ 


1ADAYS 
1U  TRIAL 


Free  Gas  Engine  Catalogs.  See  ad-vertisement  at  bottom  of  page  25,  this 
Issne. 
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NewKEROSENE  LIGHT 


□  C  \  rS  ELECTRIC 
~>  *  G  ASOLINE 


Mm  With  l«s  Mate  g£.*2fl  2£S&te^l%^%E7tt 
SI  01  to  5311  Per  Mo.  SfiTiJ^^ip^WilSSS  Hfr^X 


13  O.iys  PREE-Scnd  No  Mon,- 


We  don't  ask  you  to  pay  us  a  cent  until  you  have 
used  this  wonderful  modern  white  light  in  your  own  home  ten  days, 
then  vou  may  return  it  at  our  expense  if  not  perfectly  satisfied. 
You  can't  possibly  lose  *  cent.  We  want  to  prove  to  you  that  it  makes 
an  ordinary  Oil  lamp  look  like  a  candle;  beats  electric,  gasoline  or  acety- 
lene. Lichta  ard  ta  pot  out  like  old  oil  lamp.  Testa  by  L.  S.  Govern- 
racst  ana  34  leading  Cniveraitiea  show  that  it  ,- 

Burns  50  Honrs  on  One  Gallon 

common  fcnimnsm  (coal  oil),  no  odor,  smoke  or  noise,  aim  pie.  clean,  wont 
explode.  Three  million  people  already  enjoying  this  powerful,  white, 
steady  light,  nearest  to  snnlishL  Won  Gold  Medal  at  Panama  f  nwtffcss 
Greatest  invention  of  the  age.  Guaranteed. 

$1000  Reward  will  be  given  to  the  person  who  shows  us  an  oil  lamp  equal 
to  the  new  Alsddln  in  every  way  (details  of  offer  given  in  our  circular). 
We  want  one  user  In  each  locality  to  whom  wecan  refer  custom-  Ventre 
en.  To  that  person  we  have  a  special  introductory  offer  to  make.  I  UlftTv 
under  which  one  lamp  is  given  tree.  Write  quick  for  oar  10- Day  CDC  C 
Absolutely  Free  Trial  Proposition  and  learn  bow  to  get  •*•  free.  I  ntt 
MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY.  453  Alsddln  Bldg..  Portland,  Ore. 

'  "Ml  IHiniml  Hutu  uw  I  ks*» Wortd 

No  previous  »xpwi«ee«  n.r.e— tt.  Prsetirtdlv  BSSBJ  fans 
bo  ke^avv^raoM  aayUaag  la  bitty. 

■si ui»  -  i    ^iu^J/  ■•  f\  srjk. 


DOUBLE  THE  STRENGTH. 
CR0S8  BOSSES  TAKE  UP  ANY 
SLACK  BETWEEN  NAILS. 
LACQUERED  OR  GALVANIZED 
FINISH. 

Acme  Barbed  Box  Straps 


NO.  7  STRAP 

15  DIFFERENT  STYLES 


Acme  Double  Edge  Box  Strapping 


Id  Widths  Vs.        *4  In. 
Colin  at  Sua  a  ad  3.000  Feet. 


WRITE  FOR 

CATALOG. 


STOCKS  CARRIED  AT 
M.  E.  Canfield  Co*  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ACME 
CLASP 


Acme  Pail 

and 
Box  Clasps 

Barbed  Prongs. 
Many  Sties.  Blade 
of  Coppered  Steel, 
Also  Cement 
Coated. 


ACME  STEEL  GOODS  CO.,  MFRS. 

811  CALIFORNIA  ST,  SAN  Fl AM  ISCO.  CAL. 


Raise  High  Priced  Wheat 

on  Fertile  Canadian  Soil 

Canada  extends  to  you  a  hearty  invitation  to  settle  on  her 
FREE  Homestead  land*  of  1 60  acre*  each  or  secure  some  of 
the  low  priced  lands  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 
This  year  wheat  is  higher  but  Canadia  n  land  just  as  cheap,  so 
the  opportunity  is  more  attractive  than  ever.  Canada  wants 
you  to  help  feed  the  world  by  tilling  some  of  her  fertile  soil 
—land  similar  to  that  whichduring  many  years  baa  aver- 
aged 20  to  45  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Think  of  the 
money  you  can  make  with  wheat  around  $2  a  bushel  and 
land  so  easy  toget  Wonderful  yields  also  of  Oats,  Barley 
and  Flax.  Mixed  fanning  in  Western  Canada 
as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  growing. 
The  Government  this  year  is  asking  farmers  to  put  in- 
creased acreage  into  grain.  Military  service  is  not  com- 
pulsory in  Canada  but  there  is  a  great  demand  for  farm 
labor  to  replace  the  many  young  men  who  have  volun- 
teered for  service.  Theclimate  is  healthful  and  agreeable, 
railway  facilities  excellent,  good  schools  and  churches 
convenient    Write  for  literature  as  to  reduced  railway 
rates  to  Supt  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to 

GILBERT  ROCHK. 
Canadian  Government  Kxhibit.  San  Ihtv.v  Cat. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


Have  your 
harness  clipped 

Let  your  harness  dealer  dip  it  occa- 
sionally in  Eureka  Harness  OiL 
Quickly  done,  costs  little,  but  adds 
years  to  the  life  of  your  harness. 
It  pays. 


EUREKA 

Harness  Oil 

protects  the  leather  from  sweat,  mois- 
ture and  dirt  by  filling  the  pores  with 
preservative  oils.  Ask  your  dealer 
today. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(CalltaraU) 


When  answering  advertisements  please  mention  Orchard  and  Farm 


New  Spirit  in 

Land  Settlement 


By  Elwood  Mead 

Chairman  of  the  State  Land  Probe. 
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Inspired  by  the  San  Francisco  "Ex- 
aminer" and  "Orchard  and  Farm"  land 
articles,  the  State  Land  Commission 
has  made  and  completed  an  exhaust- 
ive investigation  into  our  methods  of 
colonisation.  This  report  has  been 
published  in  the  daily  papers,  but  it  is 
covered  in  effect  by  the  following  arti- 
cle from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Eltcood  Head, 
chairman  of  the  commission, — Editor's 
Note. 

THE  first 
settlers  of 
C  alifornia 
were  a  superior 
body  of  men  and 
women,  enterpris- 
i  n  g  ,  intelligent 
and  p  a  t  r  i  otic. 
They  represented 
all  that  was  best 
in  American  life 
and  American 
character,  and  it 
is  owing  to  this 
fact  that  Califor- 
nia has  become  a 
great  State  —  a 
leader  among 
States  in  its  so- 
cial and  political 
institutions.  1 1 
would  be  a  calamity  if  that  leadership 
should  be  lost  by  impairment  in  the 
quality  of  rural  communities. 

In  a  few  instances  this  matter  has 
had  consideration,  but  in  too  many 
cases  the  only  question  asked  about 
a  settler  was  the  amount  of  money 
available  for  the  first  pavment  on 
land. 

What  the  Investigation  Shows. 

Our  investigations  of  different  col- 
onies show  that  where  the  owners  of 
the  land  dealt  directly  with  settlers 
more  care  was  exercised  to  have 
them  understand  what  they  must  do 
and  what  they  must  have  to  suc- 
ceed, and  in  many  colonization  en- 
terprises where  settlers  have  found  it 
impossible  to  go  on  because  of  lack  of 
money  they  have  come  to  their  relief, 
although  not  legally  obliged  to  do  so. 
On  the  other  hand  there  have  been 
swindling  schemes  where  worthless 
land  has  been  sold  and  resold  at  high 
prices  to  unwary  but  worthy  immi- 
grants and  there  have  been  com- 
panies which  took  all  of  a  settler's 
money  as  a  first  payment  and  fore- 
closed and  sold  him  out  without 
mercy  when  he  defaulted  on  the 
second. 

Much  land  has  been  sold  to  colo- 
nists by  subagents  who  were  not 
concerned  in  the  creation  of  com- 
munities or  as  to  what  happened  to 
the  settler.  As  one  subagent  ex- 
plained, "I  had  to  have  about  $35  a 
week  in  order  to  live,  and  when  a 
man  came  along  with  $2,500  and  said 
he  wanted  a  farm  I  didn't  concern 
myself  with  how  he  was  to  succeed, 
but  asked  him  to  sign  the  contract. 
I  was  after  the  commission  that  was 
my  meal  ticket." 

A  New  Spirit  Manifest. 
With  the  bursting  of  the  speculative 
colonization  bubble  a  new  spirit  in 
land  settlement  is  being  manifested. 
We  are  beginning  to  study  the  ques- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  the  set- 
tler's needs  rather  than  of  colonizer's 
profits. 

In  Siskiyou  Dr.  Dwinnell  and  Mr. 
Harlow  are  building  houses,  leveling 
land,  planting  alfalfa,  buying  dairy 
stock  and  placing  the  settlers  on 
ready  made  farms. 

Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.  are  planning 
to  level  and  seed  land  to  alfalfa,  build 
houses  and  barns  and  sell  readv-made 


dairy  farms  to  people  qualified  to  go 
into  that  business. 

The  San  Joaquin  Valley  Farm 
Lands  Company  are  leveling  and 
checking  land  and  considering  the 
policy  of  buying  forty-acre  farms  and 
the  same,  equipped  with  thirty  acres 
of  growing  alfalfa,  with  dwelling, 
creamery,  cow  stable,  horse  corral, 
sheep,  chicken  and  hog  pens  and  to 
stock  the  place  with  high  grade  stock 
in  case  the  purchaser  has  none  of  his 
own  and  then  give  sixteen  years'  time 
in  which  to  pay  for  it. 

What  Other  Countries  Do. 

The  growing  tendency  of  coloniz- 
ing companies  to  help  equip  farms 
and  finance  the  settler  is  in  accord 
with  the  best  practice  elsewhere,  but 
it  does  not  render  less  necessary  the 
placing  of  all  colonization  under  pub- 
lic supervision  and  control.  Further- 
more, regulation  is  not  enough.  We 
need  to  protect  the  credulous  settler 
and  the  honest  colonizer  from  the  sin- 
ister efforts  of  those  who  are  irre- 
sponsible or  unscrupulous,  but  in  ad- 
dition to  that  the  time  has  come  when 
the  State  ought  to  begin  to  plan  de- 
velopment. 

Germany  buys  large  estates  and 
has  an  expert  staff  to  plan  the 
subdivision  and  improvement.  Two 
years  is  devoted  to  bringing  the  soil 
in  condition  for  profitable  cultiva- 
tion, planning  the  subdivision  and 
making  the  improvements  which 
should  be  completed  while  the  estate 
can  be  dealt  with  as  a  whole.  The 
settler  finds  macadamized  roads, 
drains  and  irrigation  works  completed 
and  farms  large  enough  to  give  a  liv- 
ing income  if  properly  farmed.  These 
usually  vary  from  twenty  to  sixty-five 
acres.  They  are  supplied  with  seed, 
manure,  implements  and  livestock  at 
wholesale  rates.  If  they  desire  it, 
the  state  builds  their  house-  They  are 
given  advice  about  buying,  marketing 
and  how  and  when  to  plant.  No  pay- 
ments on  land  are  required.  They 
are  expected  to  have  money  enough 
to  pay  for  livestock  and  tools  and  us- 
ually for  buildings,  but  the  state  helps 
out  in  the  latter  if  necessary- 

Our  Wasteful  Development 

Here  we  try  to  get  most  of  the  set- 
tler's money  as  a  first  payment  on 
land.  We  turn  him  out  on  the  open 
field  and  leave  him  to  improve  it  un- 
aided with  every  one  reaching  for  his 
meager  supply  of  money.  It  is  the 
costliest  and  most  wasteful  kind  of 
development  which  could  be  devised. 
In  one  colony  settlers  were  paying 
$27  a  thousand  for  lumber,  while  the 
company  obtained  it  for  $11  a  thou- 
sand. In  another  colony  milk  cows 
which  cost  the  dealer  $80  cost  the 
settler  $100. 

It  does  not  seem  amiss  to  suggest 
the  desirability  of  legislation  to  regu- 
late colonization  enterprises  and  to 
provide  for  one  educational  or  ex- 
perimental demonstration  in  scien- 
tific land  settlement  on  a  scale  large 
enough  to  have  commercial  value  and 
to  show  the  feasibility  of  adopting 
here  the  system  which  has  accom- 
plished so  much  in  other  lands. 

It  is  not  believed  that  we  can  go 
on  in  the  old  way.  and  it  is  certain 
that  we  should  not  allow  this  matter 

10  drift  _*las3sassiSBBss! 

Don't  overeat  for  years  until  your 
system  is  full  of  poisons,  and  then 
when  you  become  bedfast  wonder 
why  your  heavenly  Father  has  thus 
afflicted  you.  You  brought  it  all  on 
yourself,  so  put  the  blame  where  it 
rightfully  belongs. 
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SAVE  

MONEY  ON 
PLUMBING 


Why  don't  you  change 
that  old  plumbing  ma- 
terial in  your  house?  Be 
up-to-date. 

Write  us  and  send  us 
a  little  diagram  of  your 
home.  We  will  help  you. 

If  you  only  need  a 
faucet  or  a  length  of 
sewer  pipe,  why,  we 
will  be  pleased  to  fur- 
nish same  to  you. 

Don't  wait.  Buy  now. 

Prices  advancing 
every  day.  We  also  have 
second-hand  pipe  and 
fitting. 

P.LO'HAIR&CO. 

857  MISSION  ST. 

Between  4th  and  5th 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


TO  LEASE. 

— 40-acre  Irrigated  alfalfa  farm, 
stocked  and  furnished  with  all 
necessary  farm  Implements  and  ve- 
hicles. Good  house,  barn,  wind- 
mill and  tank  house. 

20-acre  irrigated  farm  with  good 
house,  barn,  wind-mill  and  tank 
house. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to 

NEIL  E.  MUNRO  &  CO., 

First  National  Bank  Building, 
Berkeley,  California. 
V  / 


RHODODENDRONS 

Washington  State  Flower 
Collected   from  the  Forest 

25  collected  plants,  S  to  10  inches.  .§1.00 
100  plants  prepaid  parcel  pott  .  ..$3.75 
Transplant!  ....$2.50  per  doien.  prepaid 
Plan  tie  potted  or  transplanted,  $5  per  100 
Huckleberries,  Madronas.  Sptreaa  and 
many  other  Native  Fruits,  Plants  and 
Flowers,  same  prices,  and  special  rates 
by  1,000  lots. 

Joel  Shomaker 

OLYMPIC  NATURE  NURSERY, 
Nelllta,  Washington. 


Cushman  Light  Weight  Engines 
For  All  Farm  Work 


Moat  useful  farm  en- 
(fines.  Bailt  to  run  with- 
out tnmbte  and  do  things 
noother  engines  can  do. 
Throttle  Governed.  Fric- 
tion Clutch  Pulley.  Rnn 
at  any  speed.  Very  light 
weight,  easy 


move  from  job 
to  job.  4H.P. 
weighs  only  190  lbs.  Sizes 
"  20  H.  P.  10-year  Guar- 
Not  a  cheap  engine, 
but  cheap  in  the 
long  run.  40-page 
Engine  Book  free. 

CUtlSUr  HsTOI  WOSKS 
■•O  North  21s!  Str..| 
HaSraska 


'Throttle  Governed-Sieady^  Quiet 


California  Farming. 

(Continued  from  page  8.) 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  the  true  functions  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  be  clearly  compre- 
hended. Bills  introduced  into  the 
last  State  legislature  aiming  to  place 
upon  the  director  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  of  the  university- 
duties  and  responsibilities  foreign  to 
the  true  function  of  the  station  are 
only  one  of  the  reasons  for  referring 
to  this  subject. 

It  seems  that  a  great  many  people 
do  not  distinguish  between  a  good 
thing  and  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
Perfectly  well-meaning  suggestions 
are  constantly  being  made  that  this 
or  that  duty  be  placed  upon  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  duties  that  cer- 
tainly should  be  performed  by  some 
one,  but  which  are  no  part  of  the 
function  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
or  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. 

Function  of  the  College. 

The  function  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia is  "the  creation  and  diffusion 
of  knowledge"  relating  to  agriculture. 
It  aims  to  discover  and  instruct,  but 
not  to  control  or  direct  any  person's 
actions.  It  aims  to  point  out  to  its 
constituents  the  opportunities  which 
the  agriculture  of  California  offers, 
and  to  teach  them  how  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  those  opportunities.  It 
is  not  the  function  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  conduct  or  to  in- 
terfere in  any  way  with  their  busi- 
ness. 

As  a  concrete  example,  take  the 
problem  of  marketing  farm  products. 
The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
may  properly  seek  to  discover  better 
methods  of  packing  and  standardiz- 
ing farm  products  and  better  ways  of 
transporting  those  products  to  the 
consumer;  may  study  methods  of  at- 
tracting consumers  to  California 
products;  may  seek  to  discover  ad- 
ditional markets  so  that  the  farmer 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  selling 
in  more  than  one  market,  and  may 
study  to  improve  the  distribution  of 
products  among  accessible  markets 
so  as  to  prevent  an  over-supply  of 
products  or  an  under-supply  in  given 
places.  It  is  not  its  function  to  take 
part  in  the  selling  of  farm  products. 
Where  the  Farm  Bureau  Comes  In. 

In  the  counties  having  the  farm  bu- 
reau system  the  farm  adviser  is  con- 
stantly searching  for  new  markets 
and  new  methods  of  marketing.  He 
keeps  a  card  catalogue  of  members 
who  have  farm  products  for  sale,  or 
who  desire  to  purchase  them. 

The  farm  adviser  gives  both  parties 
all  the  information  he  has,  but  he 
cannot  transact  the  sale  or  take  any 
responsibility  concerning  it.  If  the 
members  of  the  bureau  desire  to  or- 
ganize a  selling  or  purchasing  asso- 
ciation, it  is  the  duty  of  the  farm  ad- 
viser to  give  them  such  information 
and  counsel  as  he  is  capable  of  giv- 
ing, advising  for  or  against  such  an 
association  as  circumstances  may  dic- 
tate. He  cannot  act  as  agent  of  any 
such  commercial  organization  nor  ac- 
cept directly  or  indirectly  any  respon- 
sibility for  its  transactions.  The  sta- 
tion will  show  a  farmer  how  to  spray 
his  trees,  how  to  innoculate  his  hogs 
against  cholera,  or  how  to  map  the 
soil  on  his  farm.  Having  received  the 
necessary  information,  the  owner 
must  proceed  to  perform  the  opera- 
tions, or  employ  someone  to  do  it,  if 
the  work  is  to  be  done.  In  other 
words,  as  soon  as  the  transaction  be- 
comes commercial  the  station's  rela- 
tion to  it  ceases. 

(To  be  continued.) 


No.  2 


TALKS  ON 

NITROGENOUS 
FERTILIZATION 


WE  HAVE  stated  that  agricultural  authorities  are  generally 
agreed  that  California  crops  need  more  nitrogen  than  Cal- 
ifornia soils  can  give  them.  Director  Hunt,  of  the  Berkeley 
Experiment  Station,  writes  as  follows: 

"Whether  it  is  Mottle  Leaf  in  orange  trees,  Little  Leaf  in  peach 
trees  or  low  yields  of  wheat,  the  cause  appears  to  be  the  inability 
of  the  plant  to  secure  and  assimilate  a  proper  supply  of  nitrogen." 

SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  is  mentioned  by  name  among 
the  various  Nitrogenous  Fertilizers  recommended  to  overcome 
this  deficiency.  It  is  by  far  the  highest  of  them  all  in  nitrogen 
contents  (20.56% =25%  ammonia)  and  is  particularly  adapted 
to  soils  that  tend  to  be  alkaline,  as  this  tendency  is  checked  by 
the  residual  action  of  the  Sulphate. 

Besides,  it  is  a  definite,  uniform,  all-available  nitrogen  carrier, 
and  comes  in  good  mechanical  condition. 


The 


Company 


New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 


or  In  car  lots  through 

A.  P.  PARKER  &  CO. 

Western  Representatives 

1 206  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


For  advice  as  to  application 
write  The  Barrett  Company, 
Agricultural  Dept.,  Box  118, 
Station  C,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


VETCHES 


VICIA  SALIVA 
OREGON  GROWN 


New  crop  is  now  ready.    We  are  headquarters.    Write  for  prices 

188  Front  Street, 
Portland,  Oregon 


Butzer  Seed  Store 


The  Silver  Treatment 


PUT  UP  IN 
8  OZ. 
BOTTLES 


Another  Victory 

AN  ACUTE  ATTACK  OF  APPENDICITIS 

Cured  in  a  very  short  time  by  Vis  Vitae.  For  Miss  Knudson  of  2141 
East  Washington  street,  Portland,  Or.,  a  physician  recommended  im- 
mediate operation.  A  neighbor  recommended  Vis  Vitae.  Vis  Vitae 
won.  It  took  less  than  a  ?4  bottle  to  do  the  work,  and  in  addition 
saved  the  frightful  expense  of  the  surgeon,  nurse  and  hospital. 

VIS  VITAE  CURES  BY  ABSORPTION 

Let  us  show  you  the  proof  of  Its  curing.  Piles.  Goiter,  Rheumatism, 
Blood  Poison,  Constipation,  Female  Troubles,  etc.,  etc.  Price,  $4  per 
bottle.  Orders  promptly  filled  upon  receipt  of  price.  Call  or  write  us 
of  your  troubles. 

VIS  VITAE  COMPANY,  465  WASHINGTON  STREET. 
PORTLAND,  OREGON. 
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SUGAR  2 


C  Per 

Lb. 


When  Purchased  Through 
Our  Combination  Orders 
Amounting  to  Only  $5.00 


Combination  Order  No.  10  —  Our  Best  Seller 


20  lbs.  Sugar  (fine,  dry  gran- 
ulated)   40c 

2  cans  of  Oysters  or  2  lbs.  of 
Prunes    25e 

3  cans  Corn,  Tomato  Puree  or 

6  bars  best  Laundry  Soap  30e 

3%  lbs.  Small  White  or  3  lbs. 

Lima  Beans   25c 

2  lbs.  Tea,  any  flavor,  or  3  lbs. 

Fancy  Coffee  »1.00 

1  Large  Bottle  Flavoring  Ex- 
tract or  2  lbs.  Best  Coffee  75e 

2  Seeded  Raisins  or  1  bttl.  To- 
mato Catsup    25c 


1  sack  Rice  or  2  cans  Pineapple  25c 
I  lb.  Mixed  Nuts  or  2  cans  Best 

Corn   25c 

3  lbs.  Macaroni,  Tapioca  or  RRe  *5c 

3  pkg.  Washing   Powder  or  3 
cans  Cleanser   15c 

4  cans  Tomatoes  or  3  lbs.  Beans 
(pink)    30c 

3  cans  Spice  or  20  lbs.  Salt   30c 

1  lb.  Prunes  or  1  pkg.  Liza  Pan- 
cake Flour   15c 

1  bot.  Vanilla  or  Lemon   15c 

Total  for  all  unchanged  $5.00 


CANNED  GOODS  SALE 


Any  of  these  goods  can  be  bought 
alone: 

Tomatoes.  Standard  Puree,  2 
cans,  15c;  doz.  $  .00 

Campbell's  Baked  Beans,  large 
cans,  try  them;  3  cans,  25c; 
dozen   .05 

Asparagus  Tips,  per  can   .10 


Fancy  Sugar  Peas,  new  pack.  2 

cans.  25c:  dozen   1.40 

Hawaiian  Sliced  Pineapple,  per 

can.  15c;  per  dozen    1.50 

New  Pack  String  Beans,  2  cans, 

25c;  per  dozen   1.40 

Fancy  Oregon  Flour  (guaran- 
teed), per  49  lbs.   2.10 


We  pay  the  freight  on  shipments  amounting  to  $5  or  over  for  100  miles. 
Send  for  Complete  Grocery  Catalog. 

FRXESE  <a  CO. 

Southeast  Corner  Divisadero  and  Ellis  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


White  Bear  Soap 

a  white  soap  for 

All  Household  Purposes 

FREE  Teddy  Bear  or  Toilet  Soap  for 
the  wrappers. 

THE  STANDARD  SOAP  CO,  Berkeley. 


POULTRY  EXPERT  £Sv££ 

your  egg  yield,   health  of  flock  and  shorten  the 

molt.   Tl-00  for  ad  rice  and  formula. 

Susan  Sirayagood.  R.  2,  Pomona,  Cal. 

Author  "Cshfomia  Poultry  Practice."    Price  $1.00. 

Big  opportunities  for  young  men  to 
make  good  salaries.  Look  up  the  ad- 
vertisement at  the  bottom  of  page  32. 


\*1 


iSSSMM    Time  to  think 

about  a  silo! 

This  is  the  month  when  a  lot  of  men  de 
cide  to  order  silos.   They  see  how  the  cost  of 
hay  and  feed  puts  a  crimp  in  their  bank-account.  Around 
them  neighbors  with  silos  are  living  easy.  They  have  a  big 

fat  cream  check  coming  in  every  month. 

Look  around — talk  with  men  who  have  an 

Have  them  tell  you  how  the  Indiana  Saved  their 
frosted  corn  last  Fall.    How  the  sweet,  succulent 
silage  is  keeping  their  cows  tlrek  and  contented.  They 

don't  worry  over  the  high  cost  of  feed,  and  there's  no 
drudgery  connected  with  the  feeding. 
Write  for  the  Indiana  Book  —  frm  t o  responsible 
farmers.   Learn  about  the  Special  Discount  to  Early 
Buyers. 

and  mall  the  Coupon — or  a  postal — today! 


Sign 


S\6n  and  Mail  1 


Si§n  and  Mail 
this  Coupon  Now! 

The  Chas.  E.  Spaulding  Logging-  Co. 
(Dept.  D)      Salem.  Oregon 

1  am  tired  of  paying  high  feed  prices  every 
Winter.  Send  me  your  free  Silo  Book. 


The  Chas.  * 
Spaulding 
logging  Co. 

Salem,  Oregon 


Name  

Address.., 


California  Land  Probe 


Findings  of  the  Commissioners. 


A 


T  last  the,  California  land  probe 
is  done'  with  its  investigations 
and  has  presented  its  report  to 
Governor  Johnson. 

The  commission  found  the  condi- 
tions of  colonization  in  California  as 
they  had  been  represented  by 
"Orchard  and  Farm"  and  the  San 
Francisco  "Examiner."  Land  prices 
were  found  too  high  and  the  cost  to 
the  settler  of  establishing  himself 
upon  the  land  was  prohibitory. 
The  report  says: 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  some  Cali- 
fornia landowners  that  they  were 
not  carried  away  by  speculative  infla- 
tion, but  continued  to  sell  land  at 
relatively  low  prices  and  to  sell  only 
to  those  who  were  believed  to  have 
a  reasonable  chance  of  success.  But 
few  of  the  colony  lands  of  California 
have  been  sold  directly  by  the 
owners." 

Where  landowners  have  dealt  di- 
rectly with  settlers  there  has  been 
little  complaint  and  there  are  notable 
instances  where  the  owner  has  as- 
sumed a  moral  responsibility  for  the 
settlers'  success,  although  there  was 
no  legal  liability. 

Abundant  evidence  is  given  show- 
ing the  desirability  and  necessity  for 
placing  colonization  in  California  un- 
der public  control. 

Menace  of  Tenancy. 

The  growing  menace  of  tenant 
farming  in  this  State  is  presented  in 
its  true  light 

The  situation  in  the  Placer  county 
fruit  belt  and  in  the  Delta  region  is 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  State. 
Though  a  financial  success,  tenantry 
from  a  social  standpoint  is  deplor- 
able. 

Better  provisions  for  farm  laborers 
are  needed  and  it  is  pointed  out  that 
it  is  feasible  to  create  conditions 
which  will  make  life  as  a  farm  worker 
more  desirable  and  as  profitable  to 
those  with  families  as  is  the  life  of 
the  unskilled  laborer  or  the  average 
artisan  in  cities. 

The  "Methods  and  Policies  of  Land 
Settlement  in  Other  Countries"  occu- 
pies a  part  of  the  report.  It  is 
shown  that  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  are  the  only  great  nations  of 
the  world  that  have  not  made  land 
settlement  a  State  or  National  issue. 
The  time  is  now  ripe  for  California  to 
adapt  the  successful  world  systems  to 
her  needs  and  put  a  new  colonization 
and  settlement  policy  into  operation. 
A  State  Policy  Imperative. 

The  colonization  and  development 
of  the  unpeopled  farm  lands  of  Cali- 
fornia is  of  such  importance  to  all  the 
people  of  the  State  that  it  should  not 
be  left  to  the  separate  action  of  land- 
owners, but  should  be  shaped  in  part 
by  the  carefully  thought  out  purpose- 
ful action  of  all  the  people.  This 
means  that  the  State  should  have  a 
land  settlement  policy  and  deal  with 
this  matter  as  a  public  problem. 

The  progress  being  made  by  other 
nations  in  improving  agricultural 
methods,  in  uplifting  agricultural 
workers  and  in  affording  all  who  are 
fitted  for  it  by  industry  and  char- 
acter, the  opportunity  to  enjoy  landed 
independence  has  a  lesson  for  this 
country  which  ought  not  be  ignored. 
Such  progress  is  making  other  coun- 
tries better  places  to  live  in,  increas- 
ing their  industrial  efficiency  and  their 
political  and  social  strength,  and  mak- 


ing them  dangerous  commercial  com' 
petitors.  We  do  not  believe  that  this 
country  will  be  content  to  let  older 
nations  surpass  us  in  those  thing* 
which  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the 
rural  masses.  Our  immense  un- 
peopled estates  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  surpass  all  European  coun- 
tries except  Russia  in  the  extent  of 
rural  development.  Each  of  these  es« 
tates  is  a  blank  leaf  on  which  we  may 
write  whatever  record  we  choose  .  j| 
Leave  Nothing  to  Chance. 

We  may  perpetuate  a  selfish  and 
short-sighted  individualism.  We  may 
try  to  make  all  we  can  out  of  the 
gifts  of  nature.  We  may  charge 
everyone  who  comes  here  all  that 
can  be  collected  for  the  sunshine, 
scenery,  society  and  soil.  We  may. 
by  extending  alien  tenantry  and 
ignoring  the  social  needs  of  farm 
labor,  create  slums  in  the  country 
while  we  collect  high  rents. 

Or  by  regarding  colonization  and 
the  creation  of  rural  communities  as 
a  trust,  we  may  create  agricultural 
colonies  filled  with  people  who  will 
make  this  a  State  where  the  best 
people  in  this  country  will  want  to 
live.  We  may  only  do  this,  however, 
if  the  diversion  of  our  rivers,  the  se- 
lection of  land  for  colonies,  and  the 
methods  of  development  are  planned 
and  directed  by  the  best  thought  and 
intelligence  of  the  time.  We  shall 
achieve  nothing  by  leaving  these 
to  blind  chance. 

In  this  report  attention  has  been 
called  to  undesirable  conditions  only 
when  it  was  necessary  to  show  the 
manner  and  degree  in  which  private 
unregulated  colonization  has  failed 
and  the  need  for  displacing  it  by 
something  wiser  and  better. 

Radical  Changes  Suggested. 

Conditions  in  this  State  make  it  im- 
perative that  a  radical  change  in  our 
settlement  policies  be  made.  The 
success  in  land  settlement  in  other 
countries  where  State  aid  is  given 
offers  working  examples  for  us  to  pat- 
tern after.  More  generous  personal 
credit  must  be  supplied  and  longer 
terms  of  payment  provided. 

The  State  should  aid  colonization 
by  establishing  one  or  more  offices  in 
the  State  where  information  regard- 
ing land  in  approved  colony  enter- 
prises could  be  obtained.  II 

A  demonstration  by  the  State  of 
the  methods  and  policies  which  have 
transformed  rural  life  and  immensely 
improved  agricultural  practices  in 
Denmark,  Ireland,  Germany,  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  is  urged. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  this  demon- 
stration could  be  made  on  a  com- 
mercial scale  so  that  it  would  be  self- 
supporting  and  not  cost  the  taxpayers 
of  the  State  one  cent. 

Don't  criticise  the  amateur  speak- 
ers in  your  grange.  Those  who  suf- 
fer from  stage  fright  may  be  better 
posted  on  a  given  topic  than  the  self- 
confident  man  who  addresses  his  au- 
dience and  creates  the  impression 
that  he  is  very  learned. 

Diseases  of  animals  cause  losses  of 
$212,000,000  a  year  in  the  United 
States.  Much  of  this  loss  is  prevent- 
able.   

Grackles  and  blue  jays  often  de- 
stroy eggs  and  nestlings  of  other 
birds. 
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THIS  light-weight,  eight-cylinder  car  combines  all  that  one  desires 
in  a  motor  car  in  power,  acceleration,  speed,  flexibility,  economy, 
comfort,  beauty  and  conveniences.  The  8-cylinder  motor,  develop- 
ing 56  horse  power  at  3200  r.  p.  m.,  with  the  light  weight  of  the  car 
— 3000  pounds— is  an  ideal  proportion  and  produces  flexibility, 
"pick-up"  and  acceleration  almost  unbelievable. 

Light  weight,  balanced  connecting  rods— and  aluminum  alloy  pistons, 
reduce  internal  resistance,  bearing  pressures  and  vibration  to  a 
minimum.  The  comfort  of  the  car  is  beyond  description.  Long, 
flat  |springs  and  perfect  balance  of  chassis  insure  easy  riding  under 
any  kind  of  going. 

Economy  results  from  light  weight  and  motor  efficiency— economy 
both  of  fuel  and  tires.  The  new  Oldsmobile  is  now  on  display  by  distrib- 
utors throughout  the  United  States.  Illustrated  catalog  upon  request. 

Olds  Motor  Works  f&XXXA       Lansing,  Michigan 


WANTED 


EXPERIENCED  FARMERS 


with  sufficient  capital  to  properly  establish 
^^^^"■■^■^^^k.      themselves  on  not  less  than  twenty  acres  very 
fine  California  land  under  irrigation,  where  all  conditions  are  ideal. 
Practically  no  payment  on  purchase  price  of  land  during  first  five 
years,  then  spread  over  a  number  of  years.    Minimum  interest. 

You  must  have  enough  money  available  to  establish  your  home  and 
commence  farming  in  good  faith.  Please  give  references. 


G.  B.  MONK 


205=7  Bankers'  Investment  Building. 
742  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  CaJ. 


LIME 


Liming  Land  Doubles  Crops 

The  use  of  lime  in  either  the  form  of  hydrate  or 
ground  lime  rock  makes  sour  soil  sweet,  heavy 
soil  light,  sandy  soil  retain  moisture,  and  promotes 
growth  of  bacteria  in  soil.  Send  for  our  free  booklet,  advising  how  many 
acres  you  wish  to  lime,  and  we  will  name  price  delivered  at  your  nearest 
frei.rht  station  PACIFIC  LIME  &  PLASTER  COMPANY,  807  Monailnock 
Bnlldlng,  San  Franclwo,  C n  1  Ifornla.  


I 


THE  PLACE  WHERE  YOU  GET  EVERYTHING  AND  ANYTHING  IN 
THE  BUILDING  LINE  AT  THE  MOST  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  FOR  YOU  TO  GRASP  THE  OPPORTU- 
NITY and  get  some  material  from  the  wrecking  of  the  P.  P.  1.  E. 
We  have  just  purchased  from  the  Exposition  all  the  remaining  ma- 
terial consisting  of  lumber,  windows,  galvanized  Iron  doors,  toilet 
doors,  extra  heavy  two-panel  doors  from  the  main  entrance  of  the 
Exhibit  Palaces,  garage  doors,  lath,  about  two  million  dowel  pins. 
Also  about  60,000  feet  byrkitt  board,  wooden  ventilators,  lockers, 
radiators,  etc.  LUMBER  from  a  1x2  to  a  12x16,  any  length  to  32 
feet,  rough,  sized,  surfaced  or  clear,  ripped  to  any  size  required  by 
our  own  mill.  Large  timbers  as  long  as  40  feet.  Flooring,  rustic, 
shiplap,  ceiling,  shingles,  etc.  Spur  track  at  yard  to  save  you  extra 
hauling  charges.  WHY  HAVE  A  LEAKING  ROOF  when  we  can 
furnish  best  grade  roofing  pajjer  from  the  Main  Exhibit  Palaces  in 
guaranteed  rolls  of  100  square  feet,  as  Jaw  as  75c  per  square? 
PLUMBING  FIXTURES.  PIPE  AND  FITTINGS,  bath  tubs,  lava- 
tories, toilets,  cement  and  glazed  trays,  sinks,  hoppers,  lead  and  brass 
goods,  boilers,  heaters,  hardware,  nails,  barbed  wire,  hog  and  field 
wire,  garden  hose,  patent  chimney,  electric  and  gas  fixtures,  switch- 
board and  fittings.  OVER  12,000  SQUARE  FEET  HEAVY  COR- 
RUG.  GALVANIZED  IRON.  Deadening  felt,  paper,  etc.  In  fact, 
anything  you  can  mention  in  the  building  line  can  be  had  at 
DOLAN'S.  A  2c  stamp  will  bring  you  prices  and  information  con- 
cerning our  stock  and  a  small  order  will  convince  you  that  when 
dealing  with  DOLAN'S  von  are  sure  to  get  a  square  deal.  "REASONABLE  PRICES 
ARE  SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS"  is  our  motto.  That  is  why  we  are  in  the  business 
seventeen  years.  DOLAN  WRECKING  A  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

1607-1639  Market  Street      San  Frnclaco,  Cal. 


HAVE  YOU  A  FARM 

FOR  SALE? 


$800 — 40  ACRES  —  Tuolumne  county,  only 
one  mile  from  railroad  (now  building) 
and  State  highway  to  Yosemite;  small  new 
cottage;  water  plentiful,  springs,  big  live 
ditch;  good  soil,  no  rocks,  hardpan,  adobe, 
alkali  nor  malaria;  hilly  and  timbered.  Lo- 
cated near  the  $75,000,000  Hetch-Hetchy 
project.  Fine  apple  country.  Good  neigh- 
bors. A  good  place  for  a  man  with  limited 
means.  Big  prices  and  demand  for  all  prod- 
uce. $800  cash;  no  trade.  Clarence  Holt, 
owner,  Hickman,  Calif. 


This 
Classified  Ad 


in 


ORCHARD  and  FARM 


Brought  63  Replies 

Last  Form  Closes  on  23rd 

The  last  form  for  the  February 
issue  closes  on  January  23.  If  you 
have  a  farm  for  sale  or  trade,  adver- 
tise It  in  Orchard  and  Farm.  An  ad 
should  get  you  a  buyer. 

Only  three  cents  a  word  in  a  high- 
class  farm  magazine.  The  February 
number  will  have  a  press  run  of  con- 
siderably more  than  50,000  copies. 
Don't  delay,  but  mail  in  the  ad  you 
wish  to  run  at  once.  Remember,  no 
copy  can  be  accepted  after  January 
23,  as  this  is  the  date  for  closing  the 
last  form. 

ORCHARD  AND  FARM 

SIXTH    FLOOR,    HEARST  RLDG. 

Phone  Sutter  2424.        San  Francisco. 


ORCHARD 

arfd  F*A.RM 
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Big  opportunities  for  young  men  to  make  good  salaries.  Look  up  the  ad- 
vertisement at  the  bottom  of  page  32,  this  issue. 
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Planting  Palm  Trees 

WE  are  grateful  to  those  of 
our  rural  readers  in  Cali- 
fornia who  have  responded 
so  readily  to  our  request  that  they 
plant  palms  and  dracenas  as  orna- 
mental trees  instead  of  those  of  the 
deciduous  variety,  imported  from  the 
East  or  elsewhere  which  drop  their 
leaves  in  winter  and  present  such  a 
forlorn  appearance. 

Why  this  strange  desire  for  decidu- 
ous and  not  evergreen  trees  anyway? 
No  Eastern  suburban  town  would 
miss  the  opportunity  of  planting 
palms  or  dracenas  if  they  would 
grow  there.  They  certainly  would 
not  prefer  the  elm  or  sycamore,  the 
leaflless  cheerlessness  of  which  for 
half  the  year  in  itself  lends  a  wintry 
aspect  to  the  landscape.  Eastern 
.  people  set  little  potted  palms  out 
where  they  can  be  seen  in  summer 
and  are  very  proud  of  them  if  they 
happen  to  attain  a  height  of  five  or 
six  feet. 

If  the  practice  now  adopted  by 
those  of  our  rural  population  who 
show  a  leaning  toward  the  esthetic 
in  this  respect  were  to  be  followed 
generally  it  would  be  a  great  im- 
provement. 'A  dracena  planted  along 
an  irrigation  ditch  is  an  object  of 
beauty  and  to  the  artist  it  pleases 
the  eye  like  a  star. 

The  splendid  example  set  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  in  setting 
out  palms  and  dracenas  in  the  station 
gardens  along  its  many  lines  of  rail- 
way in  California  is  one  that  might 
well  be  followed  by  our  county  su- 
pervisors along  the  highways  under 
their  care. 

Southern  California  has  not  been 
slow  to  note  the  impression  made 
upon  Eastern  visitors  by  tropic  foli- 
age, and  Northern  California,  where 
it  will  thrive  even  better  because  of 
the  greater  rainfall,  should  plant 
more  palms. 


Date  Data  Forthcoming 

FASCINATING  as  the  business 
of  date  growing  is  to  a  large 
number  of  people  on  this  coast, 
judging  by  the  numerous  inquiries 
received  by  us  from  day  to  day  as  to 
how  to  secure  date  plants  and  where 
to  buy  land  that  is  best  adapted  to 
their  culture,  there  is  no  good  sense 
in  anybody  rushing  into  the  date- 
growing  business  without  a  close  in- 
itial study  of  the  situation. 

Date  data  at  present  is  scarce;  that 
is,  so  far  as  the  industry  goes  in  Cali- 
fornia. One  would  better  go  a  little 
slow  until  one  has  learned  of  the  ex- 
periences of  the  pioneers  in  this  busi- 
ness. 

Those  interested  in  this  kind  of 
horticulture,  which.  Derhaps,  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  to  become  es- 
tablished in,  will  find  great  help  in  a 
forthcoming  book  by  Bruce  Drum- 
mond,  manager  of  the  government  ex- 
perimental date  garden  near  Indio, 
in  the  Coachella  valley,  California. 
Mr.  Drummond  has  had  more  prac- 
tical experience  in  the  selection,  care 
and  culture  of  date  plants  and  seed- 
lings than  any  other  man  in  the 
country,  and  when  you  get  his  new 
book,  setting  forth  all  this  experi- 
ence and  his  recommendations  to 
prospective  date  growers,  you  will 
have  something  authoritative  to  go 
upon. 

Rice  and  Water 

WE  wish  we  could  be  as  san- 
guine about  the  future  of 
rice  in  California  as  some  of 
our  daily  newspaper  editors.  While 
it  is  true  that  rice  is  going  to  be  a 
big  staple  product  in  this  State,  there 
arc  several  conditions  that  militate 
against  the  expansion  of  the  industry 
at  present.  One  of  the  greatest  of 
these  is  lack  of  water. 

Rice,  as  everybody  knows,  requires 
not  mere  irrigation,  but  wholesale 
flooding.  It  is  a  misty,  moisty, 
boggy  "proposition"  from  start  to 
finish,  save  when  the  fields  are 
drained  for  harvesting.  Now,  in  the 
Sacramento  valley,  where  is  the  water 
to  come  from  to  flood  all  the  new 
fields  that  are  planned  for  the  fu- 
ture? There  is  enough  for  the  pres- 
ent acreage,  but  hardly  more  than 
enough,  and  if  the  acreage  should  be 
doubled,  as  many  say  it  will  be,  pro- 
vision will  have  to  be  made  for  this 
increased  area  of  cultivation  and  pro- 
duction. 

The  Federal  government  should  be- 
gin to  study  the  situation  at  once 
with  a  view  to  increasing  the  water 
supply.  We  do  not  know  exactly 
how  this  might  be  done,  but  it  will 
have  to  be  done  before  the  rice  acre- 
age is  greatly  extended.  As  for 
doubling  it  under  present  conditions, 
we  are  reliably  informed  that  that  is 
out  of  the  question. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the 
article  on  the  California  Farmer  by 
Dean  Thomas  Forsyth  Hunt,  in  this 
issue.  It  should  be  read  by  every 
person  who  intends  to  engage  in 
agriculture  in  this  State. 

If  you  want  information  about 
farm  loans  write  to  the  Bureau  of 
Information,  Farm  Loan  Board, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


AND  FARM 

California  Oranges 

ORANGES   of  a  better  quality 
than  this  country  has  ever  pro- 
duced before  are  now  being 
packed  and  shipped  by  our  California 
citrus  growers. 

Sweet,  juicy,  seedless,  thin-skinned, 
our  Washingtons  and  Valencias  sure- 
ly ought  to  suit  the  fastidious  taste. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  they  have  no 
real  competitors.  While  it  is  of  a 
fair  quality,  most  of  the  Florida  fruit 
has  a  rusty  appearance  and  does  not 
bring  the  best  price. 

Frost  has  done  little  or  no  damage 
to  our  oranges,  and  as  the  law — 
where  it  is  applied — now  permits  of 
the  shipping  of  only  those  that  stand 
the  eight-to-one  acid  test,  consumers 
can  rest  assured  of  getting  ripe  fruit 
that  has  not  been  sweated  in  the  box 
or  otherwise. 

As  for  quantity,  California  is  pro- 
ducing more  oranges  than  ever  this 
season,  according  to  government  es- 
timates which  show  that  we  will 
pack  and  ship  about  17,500,000  boxes 
and  that  the  total  returns  from  cit- 
rus fruits  this  year  ought  to  be  close 
to  $50,000,000,  or  the  largest  in  our 
history. 

Intelligent  Promotion 

NOTHING  is  quite  so  appar- 
ent as  that  the  day  of  the 
booster  is  past.  We  refer,  of 
course,  to  those  misguided  men  who 
built  up  for  Eastern  admiration  an 
artificial  California  that  never  really 
existed  and  that  can  never  exist. 

California,  and  for  that  matter 
Washington  and  Oregon,  are  good 
enough  as  they  stand  without  being 
so  grossly  misrepresented  for  the  sake 
of  exploiting  the  settler- 

The  California  Development  Board, 
which  does  no  boosting  but  much 
legitimate  promotion  of  the  interests 
of  this  State,  is,  in  our  opinion,  an 
absolutely  reliable  authority,  to  be 
sought  by  the  prospective  Califor- 
nian  agriculturist.  By  applying  to 
that  Board  at  its  office  in  the  Ferry 
Building,  San  Francisco,  the  new- 
comer seeking  information  about 
lands  and  crops  will  place  himself 
in  safe  hands.  If  the  Board  does  not 
happen  to  have  the  particular  in- 
formation desired,  its  obliging  offi- 
cials will  do  all  they  can  to  obtain  it, 
and  what  they  tell  the  settler  he  can 
believe,  for  no  misrepresentation 
whatever  will  be  made  to  him. 

Oregon  Apple  Troubles 

OREGON  apples  again  proved 
their  superiority    over  those 
of  the  whole  world  during  the 
past   season,  but  the  difficulties  in 
picking  and  marketing  them  will  have 
to  be  better  studied  in  future. 

Both  in  Oregon  and  Washington 
the  apple  producers  found  it  hard  to 
get  help  in  the  picking  and  packing 
season  and  the  shortage  of  freight 
cars   militated  against  marketing. 

It  is  time  that  the  government 
stepped  in  and  did  something  about 
the  car  evil,  but  as  for  the  labor 
problem  the  growers  will  have  to 
work  that  out  for  themselves,  and 
they  had  better  put  their  minds  to 
it  right  now  and  evolve  a  plan  that 
will  insure  their  not  being  hopeless- 
ly blocked  next  season. 


The  Prune  Producers 

IF  all  goes  well  this  year  in  the 
prune    industry,    and    the  Santa 
Clara  and  other  prune  growers 
have  a  fair  crop,  our  prunes  probably 
will  be  marketed  to  better  advantage 
than  any  ever  handled  on  this  coast. 

This  is  for  the  reason  that  the 
prune  producers  have  been  organ- 
izing and  are  preparing  to  standardize 
their  packs  and  to  improve  their 
methods  of  marketing-  The  good 
work  that  Market  Director  Wein- 
stock  has  been  doing  in  this  field  is 
about  to  bear  fruit. 

If  there  are  any  prune  growers 
who  are  yet  holding  back  and  argu- 
ing against  the  new  association,  let 
them  cease  their  cavil,  study  the  mat- 
ter with  open  minds  and  embrace 
this  opportunity  to  improve  market 
conditions. 

Farming  the  Farmer 

THE  report  of  the  land  probe 
made  on  December  16,  shows 
that  legislation  is  sadly  needed 
to  check  that  pleasant  and  profitable 
pursuit — farming  the  farmer. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that,  along  with 
what  have  been  styled  its  muck-rak- 
ing features,  the  Land  Commission 
points  out  some  very  worthy  plans 
on  the  part  of  colonizers  to  aid  the 
new  settler  instead  of  to  exploit  him 
which  has  been  the  fashion  hereto- 
fore. 

What  the  Commissioners  say  about 
the  proposed  ready-made  farms  to  be 
provided  by  worthy  colonizers  in  Sis- 
kiyou, Fresno  and  one  or  two  other 
counties  is  interesting  and  valuable. 
These  farms  are  to  be  fully  equipped 
in  some  cases  and  the  settler  can  go 
upon  them  after  a  small  first  payment 
with  amortization  payments  there- 
after extending  over  a  long  series  of 
years.  « 

If  the  legislation  they  recommend 
is  adopted  there  will  be  an  end  of 
the  practice  of  farming  the  farmer. 

High  Cost  of  Publishing 

WE  agree  perfectly  with  the 
editor  of  the  "Pacific  Rural 
Press"  that  the  high  cost  of 
paper  incident  to  the  greatest  and 
silliest  of  all  wars  is  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh  of  the  publisher  of  the  farm 
journal,  as  well  as  that  of  every  other 
periodical. 

In  the  case  of  a  paper  with  a  cir- 
culation like  that  of  "Orchard  and 
Farm,"  the  high  cost  of  publishing  is 
still  greater  than  that  complained  of 
so  bitterly  by  our  esteemed  contem- 
porary. It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  those 
instances  where,  in  a  certain  sense, 
a  paper  could  better  afford  to  have  a 
small  list  of  subscribers  than  50,000. 

But  we  are  bearing  the  burden  of 
our  big  circulation  with  all  the  stoi- 
cism that  is  in  our  nature,  and  have 
not  increased  the  price  of  subscrip- 
tion because  of  it,  though  such  an 
advance  would  be  wholly  justifiable 
under  the  circumstances. 

Hardy  W.  Campbell,  whose  ar- 
ticles on  tillage  have  been  appearing 
in  this  paper,  is  about  to  make  Cali- 
fornia his  home  and  he  will  be  glad 
to  answer  questions  relating  to  his 
system  of  cultivation,  now  consid- 
ered the  best  in  the  world. 
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For  Style,Fit  and  Wear 


SHOE: 


Ask  your  dealer  for 
Mayer  Shoes.  Look 
for  the  trade-mark 
on  the  sole. 


Farmers'  &  Gardeners'  Guide 


The  Grand  Man  of  the  Zodiac. 

PICTORIAL 
New  In  iIcnIku  and  a  marvel  In 
beauty,  useful  at  all  times,  and 
should  be  In  every  home.  Includ- 
ing: the  Sun  sign  table,  and  a 
Moon  table  In  condensed  calendar 
form,  calculated  for  each  day  in 
1017,  complete  Instructions  as  to 
planting  and  harvesting,  changes 
of  the  Moon,  Eclipses  and  the 
Moon's  effect  in  a  physical  and 
material  way.  Order  at  once. 
Price  25c. 

Dr.  J.  Calvin  Settles, 

Dept.  S,  P.  O.  Box  64, 
Berkeley,  Cal. 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

With  a  Western  School 
Chartered  1003 

FATHERS,    MOTHERS,    you  are 

vitally  interested  in  the  education 
and  success  of  your  boys  and  girls. 
Call  their  attention  to  this  an- 
nouncement. We  offer  special  train- 
ing at  home.    Mail  coupon  to-day. 

THE  MODERN  SCHOOL 
OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

Dept.  1,  5 25  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

I  am  Interested  la  the  subject  before  which 
I  have  marked  X. 

— Agriculture  — Farm  Accounting 

—Advertising  — Horticulture 

— Bookkeeping  — Kindergarten 

— Drawing.  Architectural,    — Normal 

Mechanical,  Freehand      — Poultry  Raising 
— Engineering,  Electrical,    — Stenography 
Mechanical,  Automobile,  — Salesmanship 
Civil.  Mining  — "Typewriting 
— Law,  General,  Commercial 
—  English  Branches 


Name. 


rown  State. 


COFFEE 

3  lbs.  for  91.00. 

I  sell  from  20,000 
to  30.000  lbs.  of 
coffee  every  month. 
By  buying  dtrect 
from  the  growers, 
doing  my  own 
roasting  and  sell- 
ing direct  to  the 
consumer,  I  do 
away  with  two  middlemen's  profits. 
That's  why  I  can  give  you  so  much 
for  your  dollar. 

Long's  Best  Coffee  has  a  flavor 
and  aroma  that  will  win  your  in- 
stant approval.  It  '  Is  a  blend  of 
four  mountain  grown  coffees,  and 
hence  high-flavored.  • 

Long's  Best  Coffee  Delivered  to 
Your  Door  by  Parcel  Post. 

Roasted  the  moment  before  It  Is 
sent  to  you.    3  lbs.  for  91.00. 

LONG,  the  Coffee  Man 

LONG'S  MARKET 
11th  and  Washington  Sts. 
Oakland,  Calif. 


Ford  and  His  Millions 

By  Herbert  Kaufman. 

HENRY  FORD  is,  in  some  as- 
pects, the  most  amazing  per- 
son in  recent  memory. 
His  genius  is  undeniable.    Also  his 
earnestness.     Likewise  his  sincerity. 
And  his  well-meaning. 

If  only  as  an  inspiration  to  human- 
ity, his  performance  is  worth  the 
price. 

Published  statements  indicate  that 
his  concern  cleared  about  sixty  mil- 
lion dollars  last  year.  He  earned  it, 
and  no  one  begrudges  him  the  future 
income  from  a  most  useful  and 
worthy  enterprise. 

Ford  has  filled  his  pockets  without 
dirtying  his  hands.  He  leaves  no 
ruined  men  behind  him.  He  has  built 
without  wrecking — won  without  a 
foul  blow,  a  broken  pledge,  or  a  vio- 
lated conscience. 

The  story  of  his  struggle  is  epic 
with  courage  and  tenacity. 

But  the  processes  which  shaped 
Henry  Ford  for  mastery  in  a  given 
field  left  him  narrow  in  as  many 
ways  as  they  rendered  him  tremen- 
dous. 

Not  a  Man  of  Vision. 

One  idea — the  automobile — has  oc- 
cupied his  whole  life.  From  boyhood, 
all  his  faculties  have  been  concen- 
trated upon  this  single  insistent 
notion;  it  absorbed  his  youth,  sucked 
dry  his  imagination,  and  blocked  his 
vision. 

From  the  time  he  pottered  around 
his  father's  barn,  through  the  long 
and  unproductive  years  spent  in  the 
circumscribed  environment  of  a  sta- 
tionary engineer  (and  remember  he 
was  still  working  at  his  trade  until 
middle  age).  Ford's  mind  traveled  in 
a  pinching  rut. 

He  makes  no  claim  to  erudition. 
He  detects  no  value  in  the  examples 
of  the  past,  subscribes  only  to  to- 
day and  the  potentialities  therein. 

Because  the  sole  project  he  spon- 
sored has  turned  out  to  be  a  dazzling 
|  vindication  of  his  predictions,  he  now 
considers  his  own  judgment  supreme, 
incontrovertible. 

Because  riches  came  upon  him  with 
a  rush  unprecedented  in  business  an- 
nals, he  has  had  no  time  in  which  to 
get  used  to  incalculable  amounts  and 
so  appreciate  just  what  money  may 
do  and  what  it  cannot  effect. 

What  He  Might  Do. 

Standing  at  the  crossroads  of 
destiny,  he  faces  two  paths.  Apt  to 
confuse  notoriety  with  fame,  he  has 
already  indicated  a  tendency  to  go 
blundering  off  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion but  untrammeled  by  alliances. 
His  millions  mounting  beyond  the 
reach  of  financial  assault;  able  to 
translate  practically  any  humane  and 
patriotic  aspiration  into  immediate 
and  restless  effect;  with  countless 
realms  of  disease  unexplored  and 
science  still  waiting  for  the  necessary 
endowments  to  uncover  the  dread 
secrets;  with  half  the  acreage  of  the 
continent  lacking  only  adequate  road- 
ways to  render  crop-service  and  re- 
duce the  cost  of  living;  with  myriads 
condemned  to  live  in  unspeakable 
tenements  because  avarice  continues 
to  rule  where  constructive  philan- 
thropy should  be  at  work;  with  wage 
earners  still  dependent  upon  loan- 
sharks  for  funds  to  tide  over  unem- 
ployment; with  tuberculosis  exacting 
its  horrible  sacrifices  for  want  of  free 
and  low-priced  sanatoriums;  with  just 
causes  everywhere  clamoring  for  the 
golden  sword  without  which  the 
battle  may  not  be  fought,  Henry 
Ford  can  yet  choose  the  road  to  the 
right,  and  die  with  his  name  written 
in  the  star-dust. 

Sorghum  grain  is  a  valuable  poul- 
try feed. 
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Case  Announces 
A  New  Sized  Tractor 

Case  now  presents  to  the  agricultural 
world  a  fifth  farm  tractor — conservatively 
rated  as  nine  horsepower  at  the  drawbar 
and  eighteen  horsepower  at  the  pulley. 

This  9-18  is  especially  designed  for 
smaller  farms.  Its  performance  is  remark- 
able. At  all  of  the  tractor  demonstrations 
held  recently  this  Case  9-18  proved  a  sen- 
sation. It  was  welcomed  by  men  who 
wanted  a  smaller  sized  tractor  backed  by 
a  big  and  long  established  company.  Pre- 
viously our  own  10-20  was  looked  upon  as 
the  smallest  standardized  tractor  on  the 
market  in  the  quality  class. 

This  new  final-type  Case  Tractor  is  the  out- 
come of  several  years  of  field  and  laboratory  ex- 
periments, based,  on  26  years'  experience  in  the 
gas  engine  world.  And  back  of  that  are  7S  years 
of  experience  in  manufacturing  farm  machinery. 
Case  never  lets  the  farmer  do  the  experimenting. 
That  rule  means  money  to  you,  and  protection. 

In  this  smaller  sized  tractor  are  combined  the 
merits  of  all  tractors  now  on  the  market,  together 
with  Case  principles  of  construction  and  Case 
national  service.  This  makes  a  combination  that 
is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

Case  now  manufactures  five  types  of  tractors  

rated  as  follows:  9-18,  10-20,  12-25,  20-40  and 
30-60  — in  addition  to  the  regular  line  of  Case 
farm  machinery. 

Before  buying  a  tractor,  know  the  Case  line. 
Better  be  safe  than  sorry. 

In  commemoration  of  our  seventy-fifth  anni- 
versary we  have  pust  published  an  unusually 
beautiful  catalog  in  colors,  which  is  now  ready 
for  distribution.  This  costs  us  20  cents  to  pro- 
duce. Yet  we  send  you  a  copy  free.  Write  today. 

J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company,  Inc. 
Founded  1842 
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SUPERPHOSPHATE 

Is  a  splendid  fertiliser  for 


ALFALFA,  WHEAT,  ORANGES,  PRUNES,  ETC. 
The  Mountain  Copper  Co.,         332  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 


PFor  Every  SaW  2nd  **■"*■«■».  Screw  SJSJBnssfJ 

Purpose  ■  „     a       ■  Casing  ^ 

new  ■  Hand  Fittings 

Thread-    and  ■  ^""^""^  and  tss^^ 

Couplings  ■  auu         ■  Valves  M 

Hot  Aftphnltum  NEW  sflfe  Guaranteed  ■■sBSSSsf 
Dipped 


Screw 
Casing 
Fittings 

and 
Valves 
Guaranteed 
tor  Pressure 


PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 


Main  and  Howard  Sis.,  San  Francisco 
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Cottage  Gardens 
Nurseries, 
Inc. 

EUREKA,  CAL. 

Largest  Growers  of 

Ornamental 

NURSERY 

AND 

FLORIST 
STOCK 

In  America 

NOW  READY 
Our  instruction  Book  and  Prelim- 
inary Catalogue,  containing  full  de- 
tails for  the  successful  growing;  of 

Rhododendrons,  Azallas,  Boxwood 
and  Hollies.  Winter  Blooming  and 
Berried  Plants  for  Christmas,  Nar- 
cissus, Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Peonies 
and  Sweet  Peas,  Australian,  New 
Zealand,  Chilean,  Japanese.  African 
and  Asiatic  Plants,  Trees  and 
Shrubs  suitable  for  Pacific  Coast 
conditions. 


Mall  Us  Tour  Name  and  P.  0. 
Address,  PLEASE 


State  Grange  Affairs 

Edited  by  Kate  Hill 

Slate  Lecturer. 


SACKS  WANTED 

Highest  prices  paid  for  all  grades. 
Ship  direct  to  an. 

Los  Angeles  Sack  Co. 

CHRIS  HAAG,  Prop. 

344-46  Aliso  Street,  Los  Angeles  CaL 


DITI  DC  Fifty  High  Grade  Or- 
DULDJ  Flowering  Bnlbs,  LoQ. 

Oxslis.  Begonia,  Gloxinia,  Gladiolus.  Other  kinds. 
Asparagus  ferns.  Postpaid. 

OLD  HOMESTEAD  NURSERY.  Round  Pond.  Me. 


NOW 
READY! 

OUR   BIG  ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE  CATALOGUE 

— listing  over  2,000  varieties  of 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees, 
vines,  shrubs  and  plants.  It  is 
replete  with  valuable  sugges- 
tions. Send  for  YOUR  copy  to- 
day. 


FRUIT  &  ORNAMENTAL 


For  a  third  of  a  century  ROED- 
ING'S  True  Trees  have  been  giv- 
ing satisfaction  to  planters  all 
over  the  West.  Our  stock  this 
year  is  finer  than  ever.  We  can 
supply  you  with  almost  every- 
thing you  may  want  to  plant. 

APPLES  PEARS  APRICOTS 
CHERRIES  PLUMS 

LEMONS  OLIVES  ORANGES 
WALNUTS  PECANS 

PEACHES  PRUNES  GRAPES 
ETC.  ETC. 

BOOK  OX  ROSES  FREE 

Every  person  interested  in 
roses  should  send  for  a  copy  of 
our  new  book,  "How  to  Grow 
Roses."    Write  to-day. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries 

Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 
703  Holland  Bldg„  Fresno,  Cal. 


At  Last  the  Perfect 

SILO 

No  Bolts,  No  Staves. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  county 
in  California. 

Address  D.  0.  LIVELY 

215  Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


CONGRESSIONAL  free  seeds 
have  been  given  another  lease 
of  life,  as  the  appropriation 
has  been  renewed  for  another  year 
by  act  of  Congress  in  its  closing  days, 
and  so  the  same  old  graft  goes  on  in 
spite  of  the  protests  that  have  risen 
by  thousands  from  every  side  and  the 
loud  assertions  by  farmers  every- 
where that  the  free  seeds  are  only  a 
nuisance  and  absolutely  worthless  in 
every  respect.  The  impression  has 
gained  wide  circulation  that  Congress 
this  year  killed  the  free  seed  graft 
and  many  agricultural  papers  have 
fallen  into  the  error  of  so  announc- 
ing, while  one  of  prominence  even 
published  a  recent  editorial,  in  which 
it  was  said:  "The  Senate  has  at  last 
killed  the  old  Congressional  free  seed 
graft  and  thereby  saved  the  postal 
department  the  expense  of  dis- 
tributing over  the  country  many  tons 
of  worthless  seeds." 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
facts.  The  distribution  will  go  on 
another  year  exactly  the  same  as 
formerly,  the  appropriation  has  been 
made  and  the  farmers  have  got  to 
see  the  seeds  coming  in  by  mail  just 
as  in  former  years.  The  seeds  will 
be  as  worthless  as  ever  and  nobody 
but  chumps  will  give  ground  space 
for  them,  any  more  than  they  have 
before — after  once  trying  them.  To 
make  absolutely  sure  about  this  mat- 
ter, about  which  there  seemed  to  be 
so  much  misunderstanding,  The 
National  Grange  Monthly  wrote  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington  and  received  the  follow- 
ing reply,  which  seems  to  settled  it: 


Washington,  D.  C,  Sept  22,  1916. 
The  National  Grange  Monthly, 

Springfield,  Mass.: 

Replying  to  yours  of  the  20th  inst, 
in  which  you  state  that  you  are  in- 
formed that  the  congressional  seed 
distribution  has  been  abolished,  I 
would  say  that  the  appropriation  act 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  provides 
for  the  continuance  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  seeds  through  Senators  and 
Representatives,  in  the  same  way  as 
for  many  years  past.  It  is  inferred 
that  the  basis  of  your  information  is 
probably  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
omitted  this  appropriation  from  the 
agricultural  appropriation  bill  when 
it  passed  that  body.  It  was  restored 
in  conference,  however,  upon  the 
same  basis  as  for  the  previous  years. 
Yours  very  truly, 

WM.  A.  TAYLOR, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 


This  means  that  the  Grange  must 
keep  up  its  long-continued  fight 
against  the  same  old  farce  and  that 
everybody  must  lend  a  hand  who  be- 
lieves that  free  seeds  ought  to  go.  It 
seems  incredible  that  year  after  year 
Senators  and  Congressmen  will  cling 
to  the  discredited  free  seed  distribu- 
tion, in  the  vain  belief  that  it  makes 
votes  for  them  among  the  home  con- 
stituents. For  years  the  opposition 
of  the  National  Grange  has  been  very 
outspoken  on  this  subject  and  it  will 
continue  to  be  so  until  victory  finally 
rewards  its  efforts.  In  his  annual  ad- 
dress last  year  National  Master  Oliver 
Wilson  deemed  this  matter  of  suf- 
ficient importance  so  that  he  referred 


to  it  specifically;  and  what  he  said 
was  unanimously  indorsed,  first  by 
the  committee  on  resolutions  and 
then  by  the  National  Grange  itself. 
What  Mr.  Wilson  said  expresses  the 
Grange  position  exactly — and  in  it  99 
per  cent  of  the  farmers  of  the  Coun- 
try fully  concur — and  here  is  his 
declaration: 

"The  Grange  for  many  years  has 
opposed  the  promiscuous  distribution 
of  seeds  by  members  of  Congress. 
Bills  have  been  presented  to  abolish 
the  system,  but  it  has  become  so 
thoroughly  intrenched  into  Con: 
grcssional  methods  that  there  are  al- 
ways enough  votes  to  maintain  the 
system.  Singular  as  it  may  appear, 
the  stronger  supporters  for  free  dis- 
tribution come  from  our  large  cities. 
The  Grange  is  in  favor  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  gathering 
choice  seeds,  which  are  adapted  to 
our  climate,  and  after  thoroughly 
testing  and  proving  their  value,  dis- 
tribute, but  thq  present  method  of 
distribution  is  a  worthless  waste,  and 
money  thus  expended  should  be  used 
in  channels  which  would  benefit  agri- 
culture. Let  us  continue  to  protest 
against  this  pernicious  system." 


An  Enterprising  Grange. 

Here  is  one  of  the  many  fine 
Grange  reports: 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the 
California  State  Grange: 

Rutherford  Grange  meets  regularly 
twice  each  month  with  a  good  at- 
tendance. Our  fourth  degree  feasts 
are  particularly  well  attended,  the 
general  attendance  being  about  140. 
Special  effort  is  made  to  have  a  few 
capable  speakers  discuss  interesting 
topics  on  these  occasions.  We  have 
initiated  51  members  during  the  year 
and  now  have  13  candidates  in 
readiness. 

Our  big  accomplishment  for  the 
year,  and  one  in  which  we  have  great 
pride,  has  been  the  erection  of  our 
own  Grange  Hall.  On  June  10  our 
hall  was  dedicated  with  fitting  cere- 
mony by  the  Worthy  State  Master. 
Rutherford  Grange  is  deeply  appre- 
ciative of  the  splendid  and  impres- 
sive manner  in  which  he  conducted 
the  full  ceremony  from  memory  and 
without  notes.  This  brought  many 
complimentary  expressions  from  our 
friends,  and  gave  a  very  favorable  im- 
pression of  the  Grange  movement  to 
many  outside  the  order.  About 
three  hundred  people  attended  the 
ceremony  in  the  afternoon  and  over 
450  attended  the  dedication  ball  in 
the  evening. 

Our  hall  is  of  bungalow  type. 
50x70,  with  a  banquet  hall,  30x50,  and 
has  a  well  equipped  kitchen.  The 
value  of  our  property  and  equipment 
is  a  little  over  $4,000.  We  are  rapid- 
ly reducing  our  indebtedness.  We 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  thank 
the  State  Grange  for  $50  which  the 
last  session  voted  to  give  toward  new 
Grange  halls. 

The  plan  of  work  which  we  have 
followed  in  our  regular  meetings  has 
been  to  get  our  members  to  partici- 
pate in  a  general  discussion  of  some 
feature  of  seasonal  farm  work  in 
which  there  is  a  real  interest,  or  the 
solution  of  some  problem  that  has 
become  pressing. 


The  Spray  that  Sticks 


Adheso 


REO  P>^T  OFF 


Insecticide 


Tonic 


Fungicide 


"Adheso"  Has  Proved  Up  in  California 

G.  I.  Akin,  Placerville,  writes:  "I  have  Winesap 
trees  that  for  the  last  ten  years  have  been  so  Scabby 
that  I  was  thinking  seriously  of  digging  them  out. 
However,  1  decided  to  try  once  more,  this  time  using 
your  "ADHESO,"  and  the  result  was  that  I  had  over 
99  PER  CENT  CLEAN  APPLES.  I  can  and  will  rec- 
ommend "ADHESO"  for  Scab  and  Codling  Moth,  and 
I  am  satisfied  that  if  a  person  ever  tries  it  once  they 
will  say  it  is  O.  K.  I  am  willing  to  go  before  a  Notary 
and  swear  to  the  above  facts." 

OVER  $1,500,000  worth  of  MAINE  SEED  POTATOES 
are  being  shipped  this  year,  CERTIFIED  SPRAYED 
WITH  "ADHESO."  It  is  used  on  GRAPES  in  the 
greatest  vineyards  in  the  country.  TEN  TONS  are 
used  a  season  by  the  greatest  CELERY  Grower  in 
Florida.  GET  IN  TOUCH  AT  ONCE  with  J.  F.  Madden.  Placerrille 
Cal.  who  will  call  on  you  on  behalf  of  our  agents,  THE  CALIFORNIA 
FRUIT  EXCHANGE  and  allied  Exchange! 

AnsLacher^  Insecticide  Co.i«. 


527  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 
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Fruit  Quarantine 

By  G.  H.  Hecke, 

California  State  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner. 

DETAILS  are  unnecessary  con- 
cerning the  vital  necessity  of 
protecting  the  horticultural 
interests  of  California  by  quarantine. 
Much  has  been  said  and  written 
about  it  in  the  past,  yet  the  fact  re- 
mains that  this  great  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, with  its  matchless  develop- 
ment of  agricultural  and  horticultural 
wealth,  limits  the  State  Commissioner 
by  statute  to  pay  no  more  than  $200 
a  month  to  trained  men  who  have 
faithfully  worked  for  our  interests  in 
the  protection  and  unbuilding  of  our 
greatest  source  of  income.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  use  superlative  words  as 
to  the  danger  of  importing  fruit  or 
nursery  stock,  and  I  trust  the  State 
will  see  the  wisdom  of  at  least  pay- 
ing its  trained  men  somewhere  nearer 
the  same  salary  that  private  concerns 
are  paying  their  employees. 

A  gentleman  from  abroad  is  at 
present  in  California  endeavoring  to 
engage  for  his  government  similar 
service  at  more  than  twice  the  amount 
the  State  of  California  pays.  Permit 
me  to  say  that  unless  we  wake  up  it 
is  almost  a  criminal  neglect  of  our 
highest  interests.  We  should  make 
provision  to  properly  compensate. our 
men  for  their  trained  and  tried  ser- 
vices. 

No  matter  what  we  may  achieve  in 
other  lines  of  activity,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  foundation  of  the  per- 
manent prosperity  of  the  State  lies 
in  our  agricultural  and  horticultural 
wealth,  and  if  this  is  destroyed  the 
whole  structure  will  fall. 

For  the  purpose  of  bringing  about 
closer  co-operation  in  county  quar- 
antine work,  weed  and  pest  control, 
the  State  commissioner  will  endeavor 
to  strengthen  the  commission  by  the 
adding  of  field  deputies,  perhaps  one 
for  the  South,  another  for  the  North. 
This  would  result  in  bringing  about 
closer  co-operation  with  the  growers, 
and  would  strengthen  the  commis- 
sioners in  their  respective  counties. 

The  encouragement  necessary  to 
the  success  of  all  co-operative  or- 
ganizations in  the  fruit  business  will 
be  cheerfully  given.  Through  such 
organizations  it  has  been  possible  to 
place  the  industry  on  a  higher  plane, 
and  the  future  will  witness  greater 
strides  along  this  line. 

Sweating  Oranges 

GROWERS  and  shippers  of 
oranges  are  making  many  in- 
quiries of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  refer- 
ence to  what  action  will  be  taken 
by  the  Department  during  the  com- 
ing season  toward  preventing  the 
shipment  into  interstate  commerce  of 
immature  citrus  fruits  which  have 
been  artificially  colored  by  sweating. 

The  officials  in  charge  of  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
state  they  will  be  guided  in  their  ac- 
tion by  the  position  of  the  Depart- 
ment previously  announced,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  shipment  in  interstate 
commerce  of  immature  oranges  and 
grapefruit,  which  are  sweated  either 
before  shipment  or  en  route,  is  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
when  the  sweating  conceals  infer- 
iority by  making  unripe  fruit  appear 
to  be  ripe. 

The  sweating  process  turns  the 
green  color  of  the  unripe  fruit  to  yel- 
low and  fruit  so  treated  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  ripe.  However,  ex- 
tensive investigations  by  the  depart- 
ment have  shown  that  the  sweating 
process  does  not  ripen  the  immature 
fruit. 


Let  Us  Solve  Your 
"What  to  Plant"  Problem 

To  know  just  what  to  plant  in  order  to  get  the  best  results  for  the 
money  invested  is  quite  a  problem  and  one  that  we  will  be  very  glad  to 
help  you  solve. 

Being  extensive  fruit  growers  as  well  as  Nurserymen,  our  experiences 
may  be  of  some  benefit  to  the  planter  in  the  selection  of  trees  and  vines 
best  suited  to  the  varied  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  found  on  this  Coast. 

We  Still  Have  a  Fair  Stock  of 

ALMONDS  ON  PEACH  AND  ALMOND. 
PRUNES  AND  PLUMS  ON  PEACH,  ALMOND  AND  MYRO. 
APRICOTS  ON  PEACH,  APRICOT  AND  MYROBOLAN. 
PEARS  ON  FRENCH  AND  JAPANESE  PEAR. 
PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES  IN  ASSORTMENT. 

In  fact,  everything  found  in  an  up-to-date 
Nursery.  Send  for  new  descriptive  catalog 
and  latest  price-list.  Address  Depart- 
ment "B." 


THE  FRESNO  NURSERY  CO. 


.INC 


FRESNO,  CALIF.      P.O.  BOX  ,  615. 


I — The  New  Portable — A  Real  One -Man  Stump  Puller  — | 

Proven  a  most  economical  device  for  clearing  stump  land.    Pulls  stumps  faster,  cheaper  and  with  f 
work.    Your  fifteen-year-old  boy  can  drive  it  around,  load  and  unload  it  alone.  The 

Hercules  KKbK  Stump  Puller 

Comes  equipped  complete,  ready  for  work.  The  new  portable  ia  the  greatest  development  in  stump  pullers 
of  today.  One  man  handles  the  job  alone,  no  extra  help  needed.  Think  of  the  tremendous  saving  of  two 
extra  men  at  $2.25  per  day.  Hercules  Beate  Hand-Power  Machine.  In  Minnesota  State  Experimental 
Farm  test  the  Hercules  pulled  more  stumps  than  a  band-power  machine  and  pulled  the  stumps  at  61% 
less  cost.  Think  of  it,  61%  cheaper  for  you  to  operate  the  Hercules.  The  Hercules,  at  another  State 
Experimental  Farm  test,  pulled  stumps  at  70%  less  cost  than  dynamite. Writeme  your  stump  pulling  prob- 
lems today.  Tell  me  just  now  much  land  you  have  to  clear.  I'll  tell  you  how  to  get  stumps  out  for  the  least 
money.  The  stump  puller  that  will  save  you  money  and  do  the  work  faster  and  safer  is  the  puller  you  want.  A  card  from  you  today  brings  my  special  low  price, 
the  moat  remarkable  stump  puller  offer  ever  made— all  facts  and  proof,  with  full  particulars  also  information  regarding  Hercules  Hand-Power  Machine  with  120,000 
lbs.  pull.   My  book  contains  a  fund  of  practical,  useful  information,  write  for  it  today.  B.  A.  Fuller,  Pres.  HERCULES  MFG  CO  1  ^7  4  25th  St    Cent-rviiie  la. 


SPRAY  PUMPS  OF  ALL  KINDS 


We  carry  a  complete  line  of 
Spray  Pumps,  Spray  Fit* 
tings  and  Nozzles  of  all 
kinds.  Send  for  our  special 
catalog   of   Spray  Pumps. 

Woodin  &  Little 

PUMP  HOUSE 

33-41  Fremont  Street, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
PUMPS   FOR   EVERY  SERVICE 
AND  USE 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 


The  Favorite  Home  Lamp 
250  C.  P.— 1  Cent  a  Day 

Portable,     safe,  conven- 
ient.    No  connecting  wire* 
or     tubes.       Operates  80 
hours    on    one    gallon  of 
gasoline,    saves   money  and 
eyes.  Automatically  cleaned, 
adjustable,  turned  high  or  low  at 
will     Positively  cannot  clog.  Op- 
erates in  any  position.     Simple  in 
construction     and     in  operation. 
Guaranteed.     Beautifully  decoratsd 
china  shade  furnished  free  with  each 
lamp.    Altogether  the  best  desk  or 
table  lamp  ever  offered;  just  the 
thing  for    home,    hotels,  doctors' 
and  lawyers'  offices.    We  will  ship 
one  of  these  beautiful  lamps  on  15 
days'  trial  to  any  satisfactor- 
ily-rated dealer.    Send  for  one 
to-day:    It     will     prove  a 
money-maker. 

National    Stamping  A 
Electric  Works, 

 Dap  t    AO.    Chicago,  Illinois. 

Big  opportunities  for  young  men  to 
make  good  salaries.  Look  np  the  ad- 
vertisement at  the  bottom  of  page  32, 
this  issue. 
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You  know  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  roots  of  stumps 
out  with  pullers,  by  burning,  or  by  using  explosives  that 
merely  shatter.  You  need  explosives  that  not  only 
shatter  but  also  lift  and  heave — that  tear  the  roots  and  make 
clearing  easy.    You  can  save  work,  time  and  money  by  using 

(!an|vFarm  Powders 

^1  ^     STUMPING  AGRICULTURAL 

— made  by  a  Pacific  Coast  company,  with  50  years'  experience, 
especially  to  meet  Western  agricultural  conditions. 

"Your  powders  shoot  the  roots  and  spread  wide  in  the 
ground  instead  of  going  down.  They  are  the  best  we  have 
used,"  says  G.  S.  McCartney,  Russellville,  Ore. 

There  are  two  Giant  Farm  Powders — Eureka  Stumping 
Powder,  for  dry  work,  and  Giant  Stumping  Powder,  for  wet 
work.  Test  them  alongside  of  any  others.  Write  us  and  we 
will  have  our  nearest  distributor  supply  you — at  lowest 
market  prices — with  a  trial  case 
that  will  prove  to  you  the  economy 
of  using  Giant  Farm  Powders. 

Five  Valuable  Books  Free 

We  issue  five  handsome,  illustrated  books 
to  help  you  to  blast  cheaper  and  better. 
Any  or  all  of  these  books — written  by  west- 
ern men  for  western  farmers — sent  on  re- 
quest.   Mark  and  mail  the  coupon. 

The  Giant  Powder  Co.,  Con. 

Home  Office  :  San  Francisco 
"Everything  for  Blotting" 

Distributors  with  magazine  stocks  everywhere  I  yy^,,  

in  the  West  .  .  . 

^^^^^^^^^^^^__^^^^_______________________J        Write  below  your  dealer  •  name 


FREE  BOOK  COUPON 


I  The  Giant  Powder  Co.,  Con. 

San  Francisco 

|       Send  me  your  illustrated  books  on 
the  subjects  which  I  have  marked  X. 

|stumn  Blasting  |     |Tree  Planting 
|BoulderBlastlng|     [pitch  Blsitmg 
|subsoll  Blasting  21S 
|  Name  


SET  YOUR  OWN  PRICE 


That's  what  every  man  does  who  owns  Properly  Irrigated,  Ditched, 
'  Tile  Drained  or  Terraced  Land.  And  ifyou  don't  want  to  sell,  your 
increased  yearly  profits  are  just  like  turning  waste  land  into  cash. 

Progressive  land  owners  in  every  State  and  practically  every 
county  in  the  Union  have  discovered  that  the  only  way  to  bring 
their  land  up  to  the  desired  state  of  production  is  to  get  a 

Bostrom  $  1 5  Farm  Level 

and  make  spare  days  the  most  profitable  days*   Also  fills  the  bill 
for  Grading,  Road  Building,  Foundation  Work,  etc. 
The  Bostrom  Farm  Level  has  been  on  the  market  over  thirty  years,  the  latest 
improved  having  a  TeUsco fig  with  Magnifying  L*ns$s  which  enable  you  to  see  the 
cross  on  the  Target  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  Man  Size  Tripod,  Leveling  Rod, 
Target,  Plum-Bob  and  full  instructions  included.     Weight,  15  pounds. 
It  is  used  and  tndorstd  by  Agriculture  Schools  and  U.  S.  Farm  Demonstration 
Agents,  and  you  will  endorse  it,  too,  after  using  it— if  not  Your  Monty  Back. 
including  express  both  ways.     Write  today  for  description  of  L«v$l  and 
Telescope,  details  of  our  Money  Back  Guarantee,  and  names  of  Jobbers  in 
San  Francisco,  Sacramento  and  Los  Angeles  who  carry  it  in  stock. 

I0STR0M-BRADY  MFG.  CO.  104  Madison  Ave.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


The  Farm  Loan  Law 
Is  Going  to  Work 

How  Farmers  May  Be  Advantaged  by  It. 
By  Herbert  Quick 

Of  the  Farm  Loan  Board. 


Ili«be*l  Prices  We  Bay  Established  lh«4 

HIDES.   SKINS,   WOOL,  FURS 

Ship  To  Us  and  Get  the  Best  Returns. 

W.  B.  SUMNER  &  CO. 

220-226  Townsend  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


When  Answering  Advertisements  Please  Mention  Orchard  and  Farm 


THE  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act 
is  going  to  work,  and  work 
on  a  very  large  scale,  because 
it  will  enable  any  farmer,  anywhere 
in  the  United  States,  at  any  time,  to 
borrow  at  cost  all  the  money  his  se- 
curity will  justify.  By  borrowing  at 
cost,  I  mean  borrowing  money  which 
is  not  loaned  for  the  profit  of  any- 
one but  the  borrower. 

The  act  means  that  money  can  be 
borrowed  on  farms  on  terms  fixed  by 
the  borrower  and  for  his  benefit,  in- 
stead of  at  the  option  and  for  the 
profit  of  the  lender.  It  is  now  up  to 
the  farmers,  and  there  is  evidence 
that  they  are  not  going  to  neglect 
their  opportunities. 

In  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  many 
other  States,  Farm  Loan  Associa- 
tions have  already  been  tentatively 
organized,  which  will  borrow  mil- 
lions of  dollars  as  soon  as  the  act 
is  in  operation.  I  estimate  that 
a  thousand  National  Farm  Loan 
Associations  are  being  formed  in  this 
way.  Farmers  in  this  country  are 
accustomed  to  co-operation.  Granges, 
Farmers'  Unions,  Farm  Bureaus  and 
Co-operative  Marketing  Associations, 
are  all  agencies  which  can  be  used  in 
forming  Farm  Loan  Associations, 
and  many  of  them  are  preparing  to 
do  so. 

The  Bank  Attitude. 

The  attitude  of  the  bankers  toward 
the  Farm  Loan  Act  is  equally  en- 
couraging. P.  W.  Goebel  of  Kansas 
City,  president  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  told  us  at  Kan- 
sas City  that  the  greatest  possible  de- 
velopment of  this  new  Federal  bank 
will  never  provide  enough  of  its 
bonds  to  meet  the  demand  for  them. 
He  said  that  these  bonds  will  be  the 
first  ideal  investment  the  American 
people  have  ever  possessed — that  they 
will  constitute  an  investment  on  such 
a  safe  basis  that  the  chances  for  loss 
will  be  nil. 

A  Denver  banker  presented  the 
other  side  of  the  case  by  saying  that 
the  demand  for  money  on  the  part  of 
the  farmers  will  be  equal  to  the 
greatest  possible  supply.  These  state- 
ments reflect  the  consensus  of  good 
business  opinion  everywhere. 

Thinking  business  men  recognize 
in  this  measure  a  new  and  safe  field 
for  investors,  and  a  great  stimulus  to 
agricultural  development. 

Contrasting  Pictures. 

Now  contrast  the  present  condi- 
tions of  rural  credit  in  this  country 
with  the  facilities  that  will  be  offered 
by  the  new  system.  Suppose  that 
a  farmer  to-day  wants  to  borrow  as 
much  money  on  his  farm  as  it  will 
safely  secure.  He  must  in  most  places 
obtain  it  either  from  a  local  banker, 
or  from  some  individual  who  has 
funds  to  invest.  In  any  case  the  loan 
will  be  for  a  period  of  from  three  to 
five  years,  rarely  ten. 

The  average  rate  of  interest  plus 
commission  paid  on  farm  loans  in 
this  country  is  over  eight  per  cent. 
The  periof  of  such  a  loan  is  not  long 
enough  to  enable  the  farmer  to  carry 
out  an  extensive  plan  of  land  de- 
velopment, and  the  interest  rate  is 
generally  too  high  to  make  borrow- 
ing really  profitable.  Furthermore,  in 
many  States,  farmers  are  unable  to 
borrow  from  banks  with  their  land 
as  security.  A  New  Englander  told 
the  board  that  no  farmer  in  his 
neighborhood  would  have  the  nerve 
.to  apply  to  a  bank  for  a  loan  on  his 
land. 


The  banks  are  not  to  be  blamed 
for  this  state  of  affairs.  It  is  the  duty 
of  a  bank  to  supply  the  needs  of 
commerce — to  keep  money  in  circu- 
lation, not  to  tie  it  up  in  long  time 
loans.  Lending  on  land  is  not  the 
proper  function  of  a  bank.  In  the 
long  time  loan  on  land,  the  Federal 
Bank  has  an  immense  field  that  is 
practically  untouched. 

The  farmer  having  failed  to  ob- 
tain a  satisfactory  loan  from  his  lo- 
cal banker,  has  but  one  other  oppor- 
tunity. He  must  find  some  individ- 
ual who  has  money  to  invest.  Here 
the  great  difficulty  is  that  we  have 
no  medium  for  bringing  the  farmer 
and  the  man  with  the  capital  to- 
gether. The  result  is  that  the  farmer 
has  a  hard  time  finding  capital,  and 
spends  much  money  in  commissions 
to  lawyers  and  brokers.  Furthermore, 
the  loan,  if  he  gets  it,  will  in  many 
States  probably  be  on  demand. 

Worries  the  Farmer. 

This  means  continual  worry  for 
the  farmer,  and  prevents  him  plan- 
ning developments  that  would  re- 
quire a  long  time.  The  result  is  that 
most  farmers  never  have  the  capital 
which  would  enable  them  to  get  the 
best  out  of  their  land.  "I  haven't  got 
enough  capital  to  farm  as  good  as 
I  know  how,"  was  the  way  one  Utah 
farmer  put  it. 

Now  suppose  this  same  farmer  to 
be  seeking  capital  under  the  Farm 
Loan  Act.  He  will  have  merely  to 
join  the  nearest  National  Farm  Loan 
Association,  and  make  application  for 
his  loan  through  its  secretary  to  his 
Federal  Land  Bank.  His  land  and 
its  title  will  be  investigated  by  a 
committee  of  the  association  and  also 
by  a  Federal  appraiser. 

The  farmer  will  be  given  all  the 
money  for  which  he  has  security 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest  for  a  period 
of  from  five  to  forty  years.  Injudi- 
cious borrowing  will  be  held  in  check 
by  careful  study  of  each  individual 
application,  but  no  farmer  possessing 
adequate  security  will  lack  the  means 
to  succeed  if  he  has  the  brains. 

To  use  money  successfully,  a  man 
must  use  brains,  and  the  land  bank 
will  put  a  premium  on  brains  in  agri- 
culture. 

It  will  encourage  the  development 
of  land  in  accordance  with  careful 
plans  covering  a  term  of  years. 

It  will  abolish  the  menace  of  the 
farm  mortgage  at  a  high  rate  of  in- 
terest, payable  on  demand,  which  has 
long  been,  in  fiction  and  in  fact,  an 
element  of  tragedy  in  American  farm 
life. 

That  Boy  of  Mine 

I would  not  teach  that  boy  of  mine 
That  only  victory  is  fine. 
Nor  preach  material  success 
To  him  as  glorious,  unless 
He  gains  it  with  his  head  erect, 
His  honor  and  his  self-respect. 

I  first  would  have  him  learn  that  he 
Of  self  must  always  victor  be. 
That  failure's  not  a  thing  to  fear. 
If  he  retains  a  conscience  clear; 
That  there's  more  joy  in  grim  defeat. 
Than  victory  that  marks  a  cheat. 

I  want  to  teach  my  boy  to  choose 
The  path  of  honor  though  he  lose; 
I'd  rather  he'd  come  home  at  night 
And  say  to  me:  "I  lost  the  fight. 
But  I  stood  up  and  let  it  go 
And  never  struck  one  unfair  blow." 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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A  Land  Tax  Message 

By    the    Editor    of    "Orchard  and 
Farm." 

ASKED  for  a  message  to  the 
members  of  the  Progressive 
Tax  Conference,  which  held 
a  meeting  at  Los  Gatos  recently 
the  editor  of  "Orchard  and  Farm" 
sent  the  following  communication, 
which  was  read  to  the  gathering, 
among  them  several  State  tax  officials 
and  single  tax  advocates: 

"You  ask  me  for  a  message  that  may 
be  read  at  your  conference.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  a  message.  I  can 
say  this,  however,  that  in  land  af- 
fairs, in  labor  affairs  and  in  all  other 
affairs  my  sympathies  are  with  the 
under  dog.  The  under  dog  to-day  is 
the  man  in  the  city  who  looks  hun- 
grily out  upon  our  vast  sweep  of  idle 
acres  and  is  denied  the  privilege  of 
making  himself  a  home  upon  them 
and  of  producing  food  from  the  land 
to  feed  himself  and  to  help  the  world. 

"To  me  this  situation  constitutes  a 
social  and  economic  crime.  We  have 
need  for  a  new  grand  army  of  pro- 
ducers. It  is  truer  to-day  than  when 
Henry  George  said  it  that  "the  unjust 
distribution  of  wealth  develops  on  the 
one  hand  a  class  idle  and  wasteful  be- 
cause they  are  too  rich,  and  on  the 
other  hand  a  class  idle  and  wasteful 
because  they  are  too  poor.  It  de- 
prives men  of  capital  and  opportuni- 
ties which  would  make  them  more  ef- 
ficient producers.  It  thus  greatly  di- 
minishes production.' 

"The  forces  now  engaged  in  help- 
ing the  landless  man  are  doing  a  noble 
work.  It  is  something  to  have  stirred 
the  State  as  we  have  done.  Public 
sentiment  is  with  us-  Every  day  we 
receive  letters  from  city  and  country 
congratulating  us  upon  our  progress. 
It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  peo- 
ple are  so  responsive. 

"Thus  far  we  have  been  in  need  of 
both  Federal  and  State  co-operation. 
If  the  State  of  California  would  vote 
a  million  dollars  for  a  demonstration 
in  buying  idle  land,  preparing  it  for 
crops,  building  houses  and  barns  upon 
it  and  providing  ready-made  farms  to 
as  many  persons  of  small  means  as  the 
appropriation  could  supply  it  would  be 
a  great  step.  But  it  is  urged  that  the 
high  prices  of  land  are  against  this 
demonstration.  If  the  system  of  tax- 
ation proposed  by  our  new  State  Tax 
Commission  could  bring  down  those 
prices — as  I  believe  it  would — it  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  be  well  for  our 
legislators  and  the  people  to  carry 
out  this  plan  or  a   modification  of  it. 

"For  the  zeal  of  the  supporters  of 
single  tax  I  have  great  admiration. 
But  I  fear  that  unless  single  tax  were 
to  be  applied  very  gently  and  grad- 
ually during  a  long  term  of  years  it 
would  fail  to  produce  the  benefits  so 
confidently  hoped  for  it.  This,  how- 
ever, is  only  my  individual  opinion. 
Wiser  men  than  I  are  advocating  sin- 
gle tax,  but  I  think  they  will  see  in 
what  is  known  as  the  Seavey  plan  a 
good  beginning  toward  that  greatly 
desired  end — the  reduction  of  land 
prices  and  the  settlement  of  our  idle 
acres  by  a  vast  number  of  happy,  pros- 
perous producers." 

To  Eradicate  Bedbugs. 

Those  who  are  troubled  by  bed- 
bugs will  find  practical  information 
as  to  how  to  deal  effectively  with 
these  pests  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  754, 
"Bedbugs,"  recently  published  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. In  this  bulletin  C.  L.  Marlatt 
of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  makes 
clear  the  habits  of  these  insects  which 
have  a  bearing  on  their  eradication, 
and  suggests  a  number  of  simple 
household  measures  as  well  as  more 
radical  methods  of  getting  rid  of 
them. 


Don't  Pay  Taxes  on 
Unproductive  Land 

EVERY   cent   that  you  pay  in  taxes 
on  unproductive  land  is  money  wasted. 
You  can  eliminate  this  waste — not  by 
getting  rid  of  the  taxes  but  by  getting  rid 
of  the  land — the  unproductive  part  of  it. 

Take  it  out  of  the  unproductive  class — 
make  it  productive  by  means  of 


HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 


If  you  own  land  rendered  useless  by 
water,  stumps,  rocks,  or  by  all  three 
combined,  Hercules  Dynamite  will  clear 
it  at  the  least  possible  expense. 

If  you  have  ever  run  a  drainage  ditch, 
pulled  stumps,  or  removed  rocks  by  hand 
power  you  know  the  amount  of  work 


HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your 
gressive  Cultivation".    I  am  interested  in 


involved.  Hercules  Dynamite  will  do 
the  same  job,  and  do  it  more  thoroughly, 
at  a  small  fraction  of  the  cost  in  time, 
labor  and  money. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  us  for  an  in- 
structive and  interesting  book  called 
"Progressive  Cultivation".  It  is  sent  free 
on  request.  It  treats  fully  not 
only  the  question  of  land  clear- 
ing by  means  of  dynamite  but 
also  subsoiling,  tree  planting, 
irrigation  work,  etc.  Write 
for  your  copy  today. 
Please  use  the  coupon 
opposite. 


book,  "Pro- 
Dynamite  for 


HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 
AND  SILOS 
Water  Trouarha.  . 
Windmill*.  Frames 
and  Towfri. 
Steel  and  Wood. 
Prleea  the  Lowrat 

BROWN  &  DYSON, 

644  S*.  Center  St„ 
Stockton,  Cal. 


Sample 
Mailed 

Free 


GUARANTEED  BELTING 

Write  H.  D.  Dreisbach,  Sixth  Floor,  Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco, 
and  you  will  receive  a  sample  of  the  best  belting  in  the  world.  Noth- 
ing like  it.  Costs  less  than  other  belting  and  lasts  much  longer.  In- 
formation will  be  sent  you  on  how  to  judge  good  from  poor  grade  belting. 
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Get  More  Etjg  Money 

Egg  prices  are  still  hijh.  Make  eoeiy  layer  do  full  duty  now.  Sell  lots  of 
eg-js  on  the  high  market.  A  few  extra  eggs  from  each  layer  will  gTeatly 
add  to  your  profits.    You  can  surely  make  your  hens  lay  better  by  using 

Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 

Begin  using  it  today  and  see  how  quickly  ycur  hens  fill  the  eecr-basket.  These 
extra  eggs — the  clear-profit  kind— are  the  result  cf  the  improved  condition  of 
your  flock.   Your  hens  will  be  healthy,  vigorous,  active— wi.l  eat  heart. iy  and 
digest  t'.ieir  food  thoroughly— will  lay  tecause  you  have  supplied  the  ^^^H 
ionics,  laxatives  and  other  thincs  they  need  ct  thl3  Beacon.  ,^^^w^k 
Our  dealer  in  your  town  has  instructions  to  supply  you  Wita  Pratts  A 
Preparations    und?r    our    square-deal     guarantee — "Your  «fl 
money  back  if  YOU  are  not  satisfied' '—the  guarantee  ,^^^^m  ■ 

that  has  stood  for  nearly  fifty  years.  ■  r^^^P 

?  Write  for  FREE  copy  Pratis  Almanac  ^r^^\^m 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY  Sk  \  1  ^T^sl 

Philadelphia  Chicago  Toronto  ^^kJw 


180  to  240  Eggt 


BABY  CHICKS 

#10  per  100.  965  to  990  per  1,000 


each  from 
oar  great 

flock  of  trap-neat  hens.  Prom 
these  big  layers  we  give  70a  onr 

Trap-nest*  always  In  operation.    Our  chicks  cost  no  more  than  cheap  stock  and  will  make  you 
plenty  of  real  money. 

Over  30  Years  Breeding  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Write  for  Onr  Booklet. 


A.  P.  WARD  &  SON 


Box  200,  Calistoga,  Cal. 


Stop  Hatching  WeakChicks 


WITH  CHEAP  INCUBATORS 

Remember,  it  is  not  how  many  you  hatch  that 
counts,  but  how  many  you  raise.  A  Queen  costs 
but  little  more,  and  the  extra  chicks  that  live  and 
(row  soon  nay  the  difference. 

Queen  Chicks  Live  and  Grow 
Most  of  the  chicks  you  lose  in  the  first  two  week  J 
die  because  they  did  not  have  proper  vitality  or 
strength  to  start  with.   Queen  Incubators  are 
famous  for  big  hatches  of  strong  healthy  chick** 
a     that  live  and  grow.  The 
American  Poultry  Journal 
wrote  us:  "During  the 
many  years  you  nave 
been  ad  vert  isi  ng  Queen 
Incubatorsinour  paper 
we  have  not,  tothe  best 
of  our  recollection,  re- 
ived a  single  complaint 
from  one  or  your  custo- 
mers."  Catalog  free  # 

Queen  Incubator  Co. 

1201  N.  14th  St.       Lincoln.  N*r> 


Free  Gas  Engine  Catalogs.  See  ad- 
Tertisement  at  bottom  of  page  25,  this 
issue. 


"I've  Fired 
Every 
Agent" 


r  GET 
I  THIS 
FKES 
BOOK 


I  now  sell 

only  direct 
from  my  fac- 
tory here  In 
Eugene.  Ton 
set  the  extra 
saving  of  what 
I  formerly  paid 
to  asrenta.  My 
new  1915  Direct- 
to-You  prices  mean 
$5  to  $10  saved  on  the  best  Incubators 
and  Brooders  Money  can  buy. 

120-Egrg  Capacity,  $12.00 
160-Egg  Capacity,  15.00 
220-Egg  Capacity,  18.00 
Freight  Prepaid. 

Write  today  for  the  bis  FREE  Mc- 
Clanahan  incubator  Book — get  th»  re- 
sults of  my  20  years  of  Incubator- 
building  experience.  Matt  a  postal 
for  it  now — before  you  do  any. 
thins  else. 
MrCLANAHAN 
"THE  INCUBATOR  MAN** 
14)  Ferry  St,  Eogene,  Or. 


tBl) 9n6mSmeti 

^e¥K  — chicken  money  with 

"Old  Trusty 

for  Mrs.  Maud  Rice.  Oklahoma  City.  • 
Okla.   Many  more  making  blgr  Incomes. 
Read  about  them  in  our  Poultry"  Know-How  " 

BOOK  FREEWRITE  today  -  ten  o» 

w  w  ■*    ■  yourpoultry  troubles.  Let 

us  help  you.   Old  Trusty 


makes  big  hatches 
in  the  coldest  weather. 
700.000  pleased  owners. 
Learn  about  1917  im- 
provements. Quick 
shipment  from  Clay 
Center. Neb.,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.  or  Seattle,  Wash. 
M.M.JOHNSON  CO.,  Clay  Center,  Neb 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Large,  Healthy,  Vigorous, 
Heavy     Laying  Thoroughbred 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

$12.00  per  100 — $2.00  per  100  when  order  Is 
booked  and  balance  5  days  before  delivery. 
Eggs  $6.00  per  100. 

John  F.  Forney, 

Klnenbnre,  Fresno  County,  California 


lil    applied  to  eggs 

OO    w  tion  strength- 

ens the  chick  and  weakens  the  shell.  It  supplies 
free  oxygen,  absorb,  carbon  dioxide  and  makes  brittle  and 
porous  tbe  arrima  1  matter  of  the  shell.  The  biggest  thins 
everoffered  to  poultry-men.  SO  test  hatches  show  average  Ol 
96  per  cent  for  Egg-o-hatch  eggs  and  81  per  cent  for  eggs  ool 
treated,  right  I  n  urns  machine).  Send  10  cents  for 
sample. for 50  to  100  eggs.  Fullalze  package,  for  600  eggs, 
50  cents  postpaid.    Booklet  free. 

CEO.  H.  LEE  CO..  234  Las  Bldg..  Omaha,  Nab. 


The  Mission 
Hatchery 

(Of  the  Rlnconada  Poultry  Ranch, 
Campbell) 

Book  Vour  orders  noiv  for  January 
(and  later)  deliver]). 

— OUR  BREEDS — 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
Black  Minorcas 
Rhode  Island  Reds 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Our  capacity  Is  up  to  12,000  chicks 
weekly.  Hatched  in  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  equipped  plants  in 
the  State,  which,  with  practical  labor 
saving  methods  of  handling  enable 
us  to  quote  reasonable  prices  for 
high  quality  chicks.  Vigorous, 
healthy,  well-mated  breeding  stock, 
sanitary  incubator  In  an  up-to-date 
plant — that  Insures  strong,  healthy, 
well-hatched  chicks,  that  by  careful 
packing  and  shipping,  arrive  safely, 
and  thrive — If  you  do  your  part.  We 
quote  express  paid  prices  on  request, 
and  guarantee  safe  delivery  of 
strong,  healthy  chicks.  Write  for 
information,  circulars  and  prices. 

Mission  Hatchery,  Campbell,  Calif. 
V  / 


Poultry  for  Profit 


Selecting  Layers 

WTHEO.  WITTMAN,  poul- 
try expert  of  the  Pennsyl- 
•  vania  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, gives  the  following  ad- 
vice: Good  layers  have  long  bodies, 
back  sloping  to  the  tail;  medium- 
length  legs  set  well  apart;  full 
prominent  egg  basket;  pelvic  bones 
thin  and  pliable;  comb  large,  always 
red,  and  the  number  of  serrations 
makes  no  difference.  At  this  time 
of  the  year  if  you  wish  to  improve 
your  flock,  the  only  hens  you  must 
breed  from  are  your  best  hens,  the 
big  and  persistent  layers  which  are 
in  good  plumage  and  which  have 
pale  shanks,  pale  beaks  and  lobes, 
and  red  combs.  The  present  show 
type  of  Single  Comb  White  Leg- 
horns, with  low  tails,  small  and 
evenly  serrated  comb,  etc.,  is  about 
as  valuable,  in  a  utility  sense,  as  a 
poodle  dog.  Pay  no  attention  to 
these  "points"  unless  you  wish  to 
follow  the  shows,  when  they  become 
highly  important.  Large,  thrifty, 
clean  birds  that  are  good  layers  are 
to  be  desired  by  the  poultryman. 


Poultry  Suggestions 

GEESE  wash  their  food  down 
with     lots     of     water.  Give 
them  plenty,  and  have  it  al- 
ways good  and  fresh- 
Folks  use  onions  to  ward  off  colds. 
Just  exactly  as  good  for  hens.  Chop 
them  line  and  mix  with  other  feed. 

Take  a  bit  of  time  and  wipe  off  the 
windows  of  the  houses.  Hens  like  a 
nice  light  home  as  well  as  you  do. 

Some  of  the  commercial  egg  pro- 
ducers are  fine,  but  with  the  best  of 
them  must  go  good  care  and  kindly 
treatment. 

Remember  that  the  turkey  is  a 
great  meat  eater,  and  keep  that  part 
of  the  food  supply  up. 

Fancy  fixings  add  nothing  to  effi- 
ciency. Good,  substantial  things  are 
all  the  hens  demand  for  the  furnish- 
ings of  their  houses. 

Let's  not  forget  that  every  day 
now  counts  toward  a  fine  hatch  next 
spring.  It  is  the  care  the  hens  have 
now,  and  from  this  day  on,  that 
counts. 

Have  you  ever  thought  that  hens 
prefer  dark  nests  in  which  to  do 
their  laying?    It  is  so. 


Incubator  Hints 

USE  soft  water  in  the  pipes  if 
the  machine  is  a  hot-water 
affair.  Hard  water  will  leave 
a  deposit  of  lime,  etc.,  the  same  as 
it  docs  in  a  teakettle. 

A  spirit-level  is  not  necessary.  A 
small  pan  of  water  will  do  just  as 
well  for  leveling  up  an  incubator. 
Try  it  on  all  four  corners  of  the  ma- 
chine. It  is  important  that  the  in- 
cubator stands  perfectly  level. 
_  If  the  incubator  is  in  a  dry  loca- 
tion, and  if  a  cloth  is  wrung  out  of 
hot  water  and  laid  over  the  bottom 
of  the  machine  about  the  eighteenth 
or  nineteenth  day,  it  will  materially 
assist  the  hatching  process. 

Spread  newspapers  over  the  nur- 
sery floor  b.efore  the  hatch  begins. 
This  will  do  away  with  the  necessity 
of  washing  after  the  chicks  are  re- 
moved. Cover  the  papers  with  a 
cloth  to  help  the  chicks  in  getting 
on  their  feet- 


Poultrymen  Organize 

WHETHER  the  Poultry  Pro- 
ducers should  fix  the  prices 
of  their  products  or  let 
someone  else  fix  them  for  them  is  the 
biggest  problem  that  confronts  the 
poultry  producers  of  California  to- 
day, and  the  solution  of  this  problem 
rests  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
poultrymen  themselves.  But  the  pro- 
ducers cannot  solve  this  problem  un- 
less they  arc  banded  together  as  a 
unit  and  are  in  a  position  to  say  to 
the  buying  public,  "Here  are  our 
goods  and  the  price  is  so  and  so." 
With  that  purpose  in  view  an  or- 
ganization has  been  formed  in  Cen- 
tral California,  known  as  the  Central 
California  Poultry  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.  The  capital  stock  is 
$250,000  divided  into  25,000  shares  at 
the  par  value  of  $10  each.  A  per- 
manent board  of  directors  has  been 
elected  representing  the  several  geo- 
graphical sections  of  that  portion  of 
California  commonly  known  as 
"North  of  the  Tehachapi."  The  dis- 
tricts are  divided  and  representation 
allowed  as  follows:  One  representa- 
tive from  the  Sacramento  Valley,  one 
from  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  one 
from  Alameda  and  Contra  Costa 
counties,  one  from  Santa  Clara  and 
San  Mateo  counties,  one  from  Santa 
Cruz,  Monterey,  San  Benito;  five  from 
the  counties  of  Marin  and  Sonoma, 
and  one  is  appointed  by  the  State 
Marketing  Director,  making  eleven 
directors  in  all. 

This  is  the  result  of  five  or  six 
months'  good  active  hard  work  by  a 
promotion  committee  of  approxi- 
mately fifteen  members  who  has 
been  actively  co-operating  with  State 
Market  Commissioner  Harris  Wein- 
stock  since  last  April,  when  the  move- 
ment was  begun  in  Colonel  Wein- 
stock's  office  in  San  Francisco. 

Subscription  for  the  shares  of  stock 
were  based  upon  one  share  for  each 
1,000  hens  owned  by  the  subscriber. 
Up  to  the  15th  of  December  sub- 
scriptions representing  1,250,000  hens 
had  been  turned  in.  Twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  subscription  was  paid  in 
at  the  time  the  shares  were  sub- 
scribed. This  was  to  be  used  in  de- 
fraying the  preliminary  expenses  of 
organization,  as  it  was  supposed  it 
would  cost  fully  that  much  to  or- 
ganize, but  it  has  only  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  10  per  cent  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  organization.  As 
a  consequence  the  corporation  starts 
in  business  with  a  neat  little  bank 
balance. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  organ- 
ization is  to  put  the  poultry  business 
on  a  more  substantial  basis. 

First — To  assemble  or  control  the 
output  of  eggs  and  poultry  so  that  it 
can  be  handled  as  a  unit. 

Second — By  establishing  a  system 
of  marketing  and  price  setting  in  San 
Francisco  that  will  practically  place 
the  fixing  of  prices  in  the  hands  of 
the  producers  instead  of  letting  the 
price  be  fixed  by  commission  men  and 
brokers. 

Third — To  organize  community 
poultry  associations  representing 
5,000  hens  or  over  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  about  a  better  understand- 
ing among  the  poultry  producers  and 
with  the  idea  of  eventually  being  in 
a  position  to  purchase  poultry  sup- 
plies in  bulk  and  distribute  them  to 
the  members  of  the  various  local  or- 
ganizations. 

Fourth — To  place  the  poultry  busi- 
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ness  on  a  more  dignified  and  sub- 
stantial basis  by  bringing  about  co- 
hesiveness  among  the  poultry  pro- 
ducers, so  that  the  industry  will  have 
an  influence, upon  legislation  for  the 
betterment  of  the  industry  in  general. 

Now  while  the  possibilities  of  an 
organization  of  this  character  are 
practically  unlimited,  yet  those  of  us 
who  have  been  with  the  movement 
from  the  beginning  fully  appreciate 
the  obstacles  confronting  us,  and  we 
are  entering  upon  this  work  with  a 
full  realization  of  the  immensity  of 
the  job  and  the  responsibility  we  are 
assuming.  Theoretically  the  plan  is 
a  good  one  and  the  success  or  failure 
of  it  rests  entirely  with  the  member- 
ship. 

The  biggest  responsibility  rests 
with  the  board  of  directors  which  is 
to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  associa- 
tion the  first  year.  The  first  big  job 
they  will  have  to  tackle  is  to  wrest 
from  the  hands  of  the  Dairy  and 
Produce  Exchange  of  San  Francisco 
the  self-imposed  task  of  fixing  the 
prices  of  eggs  from  day  to  day,  which 
prices  are  used  as  a  standard  through- 
out the  State  of  California. 

The  Dairy  and  Produce  Exchange 
is  strongly  entrenched  and  has  rami- 
fications of  no  small  importance.  The 
poultry  producers  of  Central  Cali- 
fornia will  not  ask  anything  unreason- 
able of  the  board,  but  we  shall  ex- 
pect it  to  meet  this  job  as  it  should 
be  met  and  give  the  relief  to  the 
poultry  producers  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

The  egg  industry  of  California  is 
too  large  a  business  to  be  handled 
solely  by  brokers  and  commission 
men,  as  it  is  being  done  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
value  of  the  combined  egg  output  and 
market  poultry  for  that  section  of 
California  north  of  the  Tehachapi 
during  1915  was  nearly  $15,000,000, 
yet  the  producers  of  this  vast 
amount  of  wealth  have  practically  no 
say  in  fixing  the  prices  they  receive 
for'  their  products.  Suppose  a  big 
manufacturing  plant  with  an  output 
of  $15,000,000  worth  of  goods  a  year 
would  say  to  the  public,  "Here  are 
our  goods,  what  will  you  give  us  for 
them."  Immediately  the  credit  of  this 
concern  would  be  reduced  to  low  ebb 
and  they  would  fall  by  their  own  un- 
business  like  methods,  but  yet  we  as 
poultry  producers  are  in  that  very 
self-same  position  to-day,  hence  the 
organization  of  the  Central  California 
Poultry  Producers'  Association,  Inc. 

The  raisin  men  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  have  demonstrated  the  benefit 
of  co-operation  and  organization. 
Southern  California  citrus  growers 
saw  ruination  staring  them  in  the 
face,  but  they  met  the  problem  and 
solved  it  in  true  California  spirit. 
Other  lines  of  producers  in  California 
have  been  successful.  What  they 
have  done  the  poultry  producers  can 
do,  and  if  they  do  not  succeed  the 
blame  rests  entirely  with  them. 

MORRIS  BROOKE. 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

High-Priced  Feeds 

IT  is  just  as  important  to  fatten 
chickens  sent  to  the  market  as 
it  is  to  fatten  hogs  or  beef  cattle. 
In  fact,  when  the  chicken  comes  from 
the  range  it  is  in  the  proper  condi- 
tion to  put  on  economical  gains. 
Students  in  the  Poultry  Department 
of  the  University  of  Missouri  found 
in  recent  tests  that  chickens  will  gain 
about  23  per  cent  in  12  to  14  days' 
feeding.  That  this  gain  is  economical 
was  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  grain 
required  to  put  on  a  pound  of  gain 
was  approximately  %Vi  pounds. 

The  total  cost  of  a  pound  of  gain 
with  corn  meal  at  $2,25,  bran  at  $1.50, 
middlings  at  $1.75,  and  sour  milk  at 
20  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  was  S 


cents.  Even  at  the  present  high 
price  of  feeds,  economical  gains  can 
be  made. 

The  ration  consisted  of  corn  meal, 
7  pounds;  shorts,  3  pounds;  and  bran, 
1  pound.  To  every  pound  of  this 
mixture,  two  pounds  of  sour  milk  was 
added.  This  wet  mash  was  fed  twice 
daily.  The  length  of  the  feeding  pe- 
riod, which  was  ten  minutes  the  first 
day,  was  increased  a  minute  a  day 
as  the  period  advanced.  The  chickens 
were  confined  in  coops  2  by  2M:  feet 
square,  each  coop  having  a  wire  bot- 
tom. Slats  were  placed  up  and  down, 
1Y2  inches  apart,  permitting  them  to 
reach  the  food  which  was  placed  in 
a  trough  outside-  The  close  confine- 
ment not  only  discourages  exercise, 
thus  promoting  gain,  but  the  inac- 
tivity causes  the  tendons  to  soften. 
The  fat  is  distributed  through  the 
muscles  by  the  fattening  process  and 
the  result  is  a  luscious  flesh  which 
comes  only  in  a  finished  product,  put 
on  cheaply. 


Unique  Tree  Propping 

A NUMBER  of  years  ago  Ar- 
thus  Juch,  an  applegrower  of 
Julian,  near  San  Diego,  Cal., 
began  to  realize  that  the  method  of 
propping  the  limbs  of  the  apple  trees 
as  they  become  loaded  with  fruit  was 
an  item  to  be  reckoned  with. 

The  necessary  lumber  used  would 
have  to  be  carried  into  the  orchard, 
made  into  forms  and  at  the  end  of 
the  season  carried  back  and  stored 
for  safe  keeping  for  another  year. 

The  result  was  invariably  broken 
limbs  or  warts  where  the  props  had 
rested.  This  all  took  time  and  time 
to  the  orchardist  meant  money.  Mr. 
Juch  decided  that  there  was  some 
way  to  lessen  this  expense,  and  after 
some  experiment  succeeded  in  graft- 
ing the  top  branch  of  the  lower  limb 
to  the  limb  next  above  it  and  car- 
ried this  idea  out  until  the  entire  tree 
was  a  network  of  limbs,  each  sup- 
porting the  other. 

His  trees  now  are  able  to  carry  all 
of  their  fruit  and  the  overhead  ex- 
pense of  yearly  propping  has  been 
eliminated— L.  T.  Daly,  4361  Horten- 
sia  street,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


Promising  New  Fruits 

THE  behavior  of  a  seedling 
Chinese  litchi  tree  in  Califor- 
nia, which  is  now  about  four- 
teen years  old,  and  of  inarched  trees 
in  Florida,  now  seven  years  old,  in- 
dicate that  there  are  areas  in  Florida 
and  California  where  this  unusual 
fruit  tree  may  be  expected  to  live  and 
bear  if  the  young  plants  can  be  pro- 
tected, or  at  least  escape  severe 
frosts  until  they  become  thoroughly 
established. 

The  fruit  produced  by  the  experi- 
mental trees,  according  to  the 
specialists  of  the  department  who 
have  been  working  for  its  introduc- 
tion, is  excellent,  and  its  appearance 
and  shipping  quality  are  certain  to 
insure  a  ready  sale  on  the  fresh  fruit 
market. 

The  fresh  litchi  is  superior  to  the 
dried  so-called  litchi  "nut,"  $300,000 
worth  of  which  are  imported  an- 
nually into  this  country. 

Prize  for  Rhubarb. 

W.  A.  Lee,  a  well-known  orchard- 
ist of  Covina,  Cal.,  has  received  word 
from  the  Southern  California  Exposi- 
tion Commission  that  he  has  been 
awarded  a  grand  prize  for  his  exhibit 
of  giant  winter  rhubarb  at  the 
Panama-California  International  Ex- 
position at  San  Diego. 

Mr.  Lee  has  been  an  extensive 
grower  of  rhubarb  for  several  years, 
for  which  he  finds  an  ever-increasing 
market. 

We've  swapped  one  for  the  other. 
"The  thermometer  by  which  we  may 
reckon  the  strength  of  a  nation  is 
the  proportion  of  its  farms  worked 
by  owners." — David  Lubin. 


CORY'S  MAMMOTH 

Thornless 


Blackberry 


No  briera  to  tear 
t'iie  bands  or  cloth- 
ing— an  economy  at 
harvest.  The  earli- 
est berry  to  ripen — 
a  guarantee  of  profit 
at  market.  A  pro- 
lific bearer  of  gi- 
gantic fruit — insur- 
ing quantity.  A 
luscious,  almost 
seedless  berry  of 
unsurpassed  flavor — 
the   final  requisite. 

Thornless 
Quality 

Is  guaranteed. 
Affidavits 
furnished. 

Supply  limited. 
Rooking  orders  now. 
State  quantity  and 

Ask  for  prices. 


EKSTEIN  NURSERY  CO. 

MODESTO,  CAL. 

Sole  Distributors. 


RABBITS  for  PROFIT, 


Our  book  on  the 
care  and  manage- 
ment, 25c.  Send  for  Free  catalog  of  our  Self- 
Cleaning  Hutch  Plans,  non-waste  feeders,  rabbit 
books,  rabbit  remedies,  etc.  Giimore  Rabbit  Farm, 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

Teeth  Clean.  Tongue  (?)A 

Why  care  for  the  teeth  and  neglect 
the  nose,  the  throat  and  the  tongue? 

The  S.  B.  S.  Tooth  Brush  and  Tongue  Scraper 
is    a    necessity.     Your    health    demands  it. 
Made  of  Onentnl  Flowering  Bamboo  and 
Lilies  Bristles. 
Mailed  to  anyone  in  the  United  States 
for  25c  coin — 3  for  70c. 
I,.  F.  O.  1744  Franklin  St., 
Oakland,  Cal. 


Peerless  616 
Egg  Incubator 

C/IC   C%C%    Delivered  In 
*P*fD»\J\J  California 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

GLOBE  MILLS,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


New 

1917Record- 
Hatch-Making 
Improvements  No 
OtherlncubatorCanOffer 

20  Exclusive  Improvements  as  com- 
pared with  IS  last  year!  And  at  no  raise  in 
price)  X-Ray  Gas-Arrestor — ingenious 
device  that  prevents  lamp  fumes  enter- 
ing: egg  chamber;  X-Ray  Nursery  Tray, 
new  feature  that  assures  sanitation — 
protectsllttlechlcks;  X-Ray  EgrgTester, 
most  perfect,  bandy  tester  ever  con- 
ceived; New  Bandy  Height;  New  1917 
Quick  Cooling  Egg;  Tray. 

X-Ray  Incubator 

The  Famous  One  Gallon  Oil 
One  Filling  Hatcher 

Fill  the  tank,  light  the  lamp,  and  yon 
are  through.  Duplex  Central  Heating; 
Plant  —  directly 
underneath  fur- 
nishes natural, 
moist  M  other- 
Hen  heat.  X-Ray 
Automatic  Trip 
regulates  the 
flame  —  no  cold 
corners  —  no  orer- 
beated  sides.  Ex- 
press Prepaid  to 
Practically  All 
Points. 
Write  for  FREE 
1917  Book 

Add'ess  BAKER-HART 
P0ULTRV  FARM 

?•»'•,.  66.  ••••■mm.  On** 
Northwestern  Distributor* 
XHajlacuiatsrCa.,DtsMotn,i.l« 

Learn 
About  the 
19l7X-Ray 
Brooders, 
Too! 


GOLDEN  SEAL  PLANTING 

Prepare  beds  now. 
Plants  are  ready  for  shipment. 
$20  per  1.0J0.    Plant  until 
February  next. 
YVillowbrook  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1 

Redwood  City,  Cnl. 


Every  owner  of  a  gas  engine  should 
know  how  to  tell  good  from  bad  belt- 
ing. Information  free.  See  advertise- 
ment at  bottom  of  page  21,  this  issue. 


The  Pride  of  Petaluma  Fresh  Air  Brooder  Stove 

Well,  here  we  are  again,  and  our  1917  catalogue  is  now  ready  for  you.  It's 
a  HUMDINGER,  and  if  you  are  interested  in  poultry  you  should  have  It. 
It's  full  of  splendid  information  about  brooding  in  bunches  from  300  chicks 
on  up  with  the  brooder  stove  system.  If  you  are  satisfied  with  your 
present  brooding  system,  get  our  catalogue  and  learn  how  you  can  BEAT  IT. 
If  not  satisfied.  GET  OUR  CATALOGUE  No.  17,  it  will  put  you  RIGHT. 

We  also  have  a  splendid  HOT  WATER  SYSTEM,  but  we  can't  tell  it  here,  so 
get  our  CATALOGUE  No.  17.    IT'S  FREE  FOR  ASKING. 

Pride  of  Petaluma  Fresh  Air  Brooder  Stove  Factory 

Petaluma  J.  E.  KRESKY  California 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Get  Bigger  Profit 
From  Your  Live  Stock 

Run-down  stock  is  never  profitable.  Further,  it  is  a  source  of 
danger,  since  it  is  liable  to  contract  disease  and  cause  serious 
loss.  Your  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  cannot  do  their  best 
unless  they  are  healthy  and  vigorous,  every  organ  working  effi- 
ciently and  doing  full  duty. 

To  make  them  strong,  vigorous,  healthy  and  profitable  use 

Pratts  Animal  Regulator 

America's  original  Guaranteed  Stock  Tonic  and  Conditioner 
which  has  stood  the  test  for  nearly  fifty  years.  It  will  quickly 
tone  up  and  invigorate  the  whole  system,  insuring  more  and 
better  market  products,  stronger  young,  and  greater  ability  to 
work. 

This  preparation  contains  the  tonics,  laxatives  and  blood  purifiers 
which  your  stock  needs  now  to  overcome  the  bad  effects  caused 
by  winter  confinement,  dry  feed,  etc.    It  will  expel  troublesome 
worms,  too,  and  quickly  put  your  stock  in  the  best  of  condi- 
tion. Test  it  at  our  risk.   Our  Guarantee  protects  you. 

Onr  dealer  in  your  town  has  instructions  to  supply  yon 
with  Pratts  Preparations  under  our  square-deal 
guarantee — "Tour  money  back  if  YOU  are  not 
satisfied" — the  guarantee  that  has  stood  for 
nearly  50  years. 


Live  Stock  Affairs 


Write  for  Almanac — FREE. 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 


San  Ramon  Shropshires 


Our  Stale  Fair  Winnings 

Champion  Ram  and  Champion  Ewe 

1st  aged  ram;  1st  and  2nd  yearling 
ram;  2nd  and  3rd  ram  lamb;  1st  and  3rd 
aged  ewe;  1st  and  3rd  yearling  ewe;  2nd 
and  3rd  ewe  lamb;  1st  on  flock;  1st  and 
2nd  on  pen  of  4  lambs. 

American  Shropshire  Specials 

1st  on  pen  of  5  yearling  rams;  1st  on 
pen  of  3  ewes;   1st  and  2nd  on  pen  of 

lambs. 

Pure  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes — In- 
dividuals or  car  lots. 

RISHOP  BROS. 

*^  San  Ramon,  Contra  Costa  Co.,  Cal. 


TAGUS  RANCH 

FOR  SALE — Pure  Bred  Holstein  Friesian 
Polled  Angus  Cattle,  Duroc  Jersey  Hogs 

Write  or  Call  on  US. 

TAGUS  RANCH 

TAGUS  SWITCH,  Via  Tulare.  Tulare  County,  Calif. 


HAMPSHIRES' 


DUROC  JERSEYS 


Your  choice,  any  age.  either  sex,  from  State  and  World  Champion  stock. 
We  guarantee  every  animal  to  be  a  breeder  and  furnish  registration  papers. 


85  Hampshire  Ribbons  at 
P.-P.  I.  E. 


Two  Grand  Champion  Duroc  Jersey  Sows 
at  1913  Illinois  State  Fair. 


OWEN  AND  GATTON,  Calexico,  Cal. 


D.  O.  LIVELY 

216  Hohart  Building,  San  Francisco 

Telephone  Garfield  1322 

announces  a  trip  Bast  In  January 
to  buy  pure  bred  stock  for  his  own 
account.  Commissions  for  customers 
executed  with  faithful  accuracy.  A 
lifetime  acquaintance  with  the 
leading  breeders  of  the  middle 
States  gives  him  a  special  advantage 
in  making  selections.  Beef  cattle, 
milch  cattle,  sheep  or  swine  pur- 
chased.   Write  for  terms. 


Chief  of  the  Department  of  Lirestock. 
^•nuraa-Pariftr   International   Exposition.  lftl.V 


Hopland  Short-Horns 

Hopland  Berkshires 

All  Stock  Registered. 
Bulls  of  highest  quality. 
Toung  Sows  and  Boars  of  Finest 
Breeding  and  Type. 
Prices  on  Application. 

Hopland  Stock  Farm 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 


PURE-BRED  bulls  are  of  such 
rarity  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  urging  co- 
operation in  their  production  and  use 
by  our  farmers. 

The  owners  of  small  herds  of  grade 
cows  often  feel  that  they  cannot  af- 
ford to  purchase  valuable  pure-bred 
bulls.  In  consequence  they  buy 
scrubs,  or  breed  their  cows  to  a  scrub 
bull  or  an  inferior  pure-bred  bull  on 
some  nearby  farm.  One  year  a 
Holstein  bull  may  be  used,  the  next 
year  a  Jersey,  and  occasionally  a  bull 
of  no  particular  breeding.  The  work 
of  the  co-operative  bull  association 
makes  it  possible  for  any  farmer  to 
own  a  share  in  a  pure-bred  bull  of 
high  quality. 

The  bull  association  in  its  simplest 
form  may  consist  of  three  farmers 
who  together  purchase  three  good 
registered  bulls  of  the  same  breed. 
Each  farmer  keeps  one  of  these  bulls 
for  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  bulls  are  exchanged  to  pre- 
vent inbreeding.  For  the  same  reason 
a  second  exchange  is  made  at  the 
end  of  four  years,  in  this  way,  by 
paying  the  purchase  price  of  only 
one  bull,  each  member  of  the  asso- 
ciation has  the  use  of  a  pure-bred 
bull  for  six  years.  A  larger  member- 
ship in  the  association  may  either  re- 
duce expenses  or  make  possible  the 
purchase  of  better  bulls. 

The  ideal  association  is  composed 
of  a  much  larger  number  of  farmers. 
It  jointly  owns  five  bulls,  divides  its 
territory  into  five  "breeding  blocks" 
and  assigns  one  bull  to  each  block. 
As  many  as  fifty  or  sixty  cows  may 
belong  to  the  farmers  of  each  block 
and  the  bull  is  kept  on  some  farm 
centrally  located. 

The  blocks  are  numbered  from  one 
to  five  and  every  two  years  the  bulls 
are  moved  forward  to  the  next  block. 
If  all  the  bulls  live  and  are  retained 
until  each  has  made  one  complete 
circuit,  no  new  bulls  have  to  be  pur- 
chased during  a  period  of  ten  years. 
As  soon  as  the  daughters  freshen, 
evidence  of  the  sires'  true  value  be- 
gins to  accumulate. 

This  is  the  only  true  test  of  a  bull's 
real  value,  but  it  is  self-evident  that 
this  test  cannot  be  applied  until  the 
bull  approaches  the  age  of  four  years. 
In  ordinary  farm  practice,  bulls  are 
usually  disposed  of  before  their  true 
value  can  be  known.  The  co-opera- 
tive bull  association  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  obtain  several  years'  service 
from  bulls  that  transmit  desired  qual- 
ities and  to  eliminate  all  others. 

The  original  cost  of  the  five  bulls 
and  their  annual  cost  of  maintenance 
are  usually  divided  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association  according  to 
the  number  of  cows  owned  by  each. 
Records  on  file  in  the  dairy  division 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
show  that  the  members  of  these  or- 
ganizations now  organized  are  get- 
ting the  services  of  these  high  class 
pure-bred  bulls  at  an  average  cost 
considerably  less  than  they  formerly 
paid  for  the  services  of  scrub  bulls, 
or  registered  bulls  of  doubtful  merit. 

The  educational  work  of  these  as- 
sociations makes  the  member  alert  to 
prevent  the  introduction  and  spread 
of  disease  of  any  kind.  The  well 
managed  bull  association  requires 
that  all  cattle  belonging  to  its  mem- 
bership shall  be  tested  for  tubercu- 
losis and  takes  every  known  precau- 
tion to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
contagious  abortion. 
Co-operative  bull  associations  have 


been  common  in  Denmark  for  many 
years,  but  the  first  associations  of  the 
kind  in  the  United  States  were  or- 
ganized in  1908  by  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College.  In  this  country 
their  growth  has  not  been  rapid,  but 
as  a  rule  they  have  been  highly  suc- 
cessful. If  skillfully  managed  they 
may  be  made  a  great  factor  in  the 
upbuilding  of  profitable  dairying. 


Pasture  Hogs  on  Alfalfa 

BY  pasturing  irrigated  alfalfa 
fields  with  hogs,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Huntley  (Mon- 
tana) Reclamation  Project  Experi- 
ment Farm  reports  that  he  got  re- 
turns at  the  rate  of  $75  to  $88  per 
acre. 

In  discussing  this  experiment  he 
says  in  part: 

"This  rotation  consisted  of  corn, 
flax,  beets  and  three  years  of  alfalfa. 
The  third-year  alfalfa  and  the  corn 
are  harvested  by  hogs,  the  object  of 
this  experiment  being  to  ascertain  the 
value  of  alfalfa  and  corn  crops  when 
so  harvested. 

"The  alfalfa  pasturing  experiment 
was  divided  into  two  periods:  April 
to  July,  or  the  spring  period,  and  July 
to  September,  or  the  summer  period. 
The  plat  used  was  divided  into  two 
equal  portions  and  the  hogs  were  pas- 
tured alternately  for  ten  days  at  a 
time  on  each  part.  In  addition  to  the 
pasture  the  hogs  were  given  a  supple- 
mentary ration  of  2  pounds  of  corn 
per  day  per  100  pounds  live  weight. 

"On  April  24  five  high-grade  Du- 
roc-Jersey  hogs  weighing  789  pounds 
were  placed  on  the  alfalfa  plat.  On 
May  24  it  was  found  necessary  to  re- 
move one  hog,  as  the  supply  of  feed 
was  inadequate.  The  remaining  four 
hogs  were  taken  off  July  14  and  on 
the  same  date  eight  pure-bred  Duroc- 
Jersey  shoats  were  placed  on  the  plat. 
These  shoats,  having  a  total  initial 
weight  of  302  pounds,  remained  on 
the  pasture  until  September  22. 

"During  the  two  periods  619  pounds 
of  pork  were  produced.  The  corn 
consumed  during  the  season  amount- 
ed to  1,949  pounds.  Estimating  the 
value  of  the  pork  at  7  cents  per 
pound  gives  a  total  return  from  the 
plat  of  $43.33.  The  value  of  the 
corn  fed,  estimated  as  worth  $1.25 
per  100  pounds,  was  $24.36.  This 
leaves  a  net  return  from  the  alfalfa 
crop  of  $18.97  for  the  plat,  which  is 
at  the  rate  of  $75.88  per  acre." 


The  Scrub  Herd 

IF  dairying  is  to  provide  either 
pleasure  or  profit,  the  unprofit- 
able cow  must  be  disposed  of. 
The  well-bred,  high  producer  that 
takes  her  place  must  be  properly  and 
economically  fed  and  cared  for.  Cow- 
testing  associations  have  demon- 
strated that  the  feed  of  the  dairy 
herd  can  sometimes  be  selected,  bal- 
anced, and  distributed  among  the  in- 
dividual cows  in  such  a  way  as  to 
decrease  feed  costs  one-third  and  at 
the  same  time  increase  milk  pro- 
duction. 

No  one  should  expect  to  derive 
either  pleasure  or  profit  from  a 
scrub  herd  kept  in  a  poorly  lighted, 
unclean,  and  fly-infested  stable,  or 
from  a  herd  which  obtains  its  chief 
sustenance  from  a  near-by  stack  of 
wheat  straw.  Fortunately  such  con- 
ditions are  rapidly  disappearing  and 
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MOST  WONDERFUL.  MILKING 

MACHINE!  MADB  TO-DAY 

Most  durable,  moat  practical, 
moet  economical  and  most  sani- 
tary method  for  milking  cows. 
Big  success  from  the  start  8 
I  years  ago.  PayB  100  per  cent 
on  the  investment  the  first 
year.  Great  labor  saver.  Nets 
more  profit  for  your  dairy.  In- 
creases the  milk  yield.  Cuts 
milking  time  in  two.  This  ma- 
chine milks  like  the  human 
hand.  Perfect  method  of  suc- 
tion; suction  gradually  increases; 
cow9  like  the  soothing  action,  as 
there  is  no  strain  on  teats  or 
udder.  The  milker  has  no  complicated  mechanism; 
only  two  moTing  parts;  no  vacuum  tanks  or  pipe 
lines;  no  metal  pipes  to  freeze  or  become  foul;  no 
vacuum  in  pail;  few  wearing  parts;  easy  to  keep 
clean;  simple  in  construction;  boy  or  girl  can  oper- 
ate; low  cost  of  upkeep;  little  power  needed  to 
oiwrate.  Write  for  free  catalogue  which  tells  the 
whole  story.  Address  C.  F.  DANIELS  &  SON, 
Prince    and    Bateman    8ta.,    Berkeley,  California. 

Originators  of  the 
Famous  O.  I.  C 
-^B^         Swine  1863 

TwoO.LC.Hogs 
Weighed  2806  lbs. 

Why  lose  profits  breed-  ^vV* 
lng  and  feeding  scrub 
hogs?  Two  ol  our  O.  I.  S 
C.  Hogs  weighed  38M  <L 
lbs.  Will  ship  you  sam-  ' 
pie  pair  of  famous  O.  I.  C 
bogs  on  time  and  give  agency 
to  first  applicant.  We  are  the 
most  extensive  breeders  and  snipper* 
of  pure  bred  bogs  in  the  world. 

All  Foreign  Shipments 
U.  S.  Govt.  Inspected 

We  have  bred  the  O.  I.  C.  Hogs  for  SI 
years  and  have  never  lost  a  hog 
with  cholera  or  any  other  con- 
tagious disease. 

Write — to-day — 
for  Free  Book,  "The 
Hog  from  Birth  to  Sal*" 

THE  L.  B.  SILVER  CO. 
538  Vicktrs  Bid j.,  Cleveland, 0. 


Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchf  ord's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  Pamphlet ""ow  f°  Ra's„e  Cal ves 

 r         Cheaply  and  Success* 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."   At  dealers,  or 
Coulson  Poultry  &  Stock  Pood  Co.,  Inc., 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


The  Giant 
Of  The  Dairy 

Grade  ap  with  a  Jersey  Ball! 

He  is  half  the  herd,  and  the  breed 
determines  half  the  profits.  Breed 
him  to  your  grade  cows  and  bring 
the  herd  average  near  the  Jersey 
average  —  489  pounds  of  butter 
fat  per  year.  Your  calves  will  be 
beauties.  They'll  mature  quickly 
into  gentle,  hardy,  vigorous  and 
persistent  milkers,  long-lived  and 
adapted  to  any  climate.  Let  us 
tell  you  more  about  them.  Send 
for  our  book,  'The  Story  of  The 
Jersey."  It's  free  and  it's  a  dandy. 
Write  for  it  now. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Gab 

379  West  23rd   Street,   New  York  City 


When  Answering  Advertisements 
Please  Mention 
Orchard     and  Farm 


in  some  localities  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared. 

Economy  of  production,  however, 
is  only  half  of  the  dairyman's  prob- 
lem. The  truly  efficient  manager  of 
a  dairy  farm  must  furnish  a  first- 
class  product,  then  he  must  go  a  step 
further  and  get  a  price  that  corre- 
sponds to  the  quality  of  the  article 
produced.  High-testing  milk  should 
bring  a  higher  price  than  low-test- 
ing milk,  and  it  is  not  good  policy 
to  sell  the  former  at  a  flat  rate  per 
hundred  pounds,  regardless  of  qual- 
ity. High-grade  dairy  products 
should  always  command  a  price  in 
accordance  with  their  quality. 

If  a  dairyman's  business  is  well 
conducted  it  becomes  highly  interest- 
ing and  fairly  profitable.  The  suc- 
cessful dairyman  drives  his  business, 
the  business  does  not  drive  him;  he 
does  not  merely  keep  cows,  but 
makes  the  cows  keep  him.  Such  a 
dairyman  may  be  expected  to  man- 
age his  farm  so  that  he  and  his 
family  can  get  both  pleasure  and 
profit  therefrom. 

An  Unruly  Bull. 

/  have  a  bull  that  is  a  regular 
fence-breaker.  I  hardly  dare  go  near 
him  at  times.  How  shall  I  conquer 
himt — i.  w.,  Corvallis,  Ore. 

One  of  the  best  ways  we  have  ever 
heard  of  conquering  an  unruly  bull 
is  to  snap  a  breast  chain  into  his 
nose  ring  and  turn  him  loose.  A  bull 
thus  handicapped  will  paw  around 
and  make  a  lot  of  noise  for  a  week 
or  two  and  will  then  settle  down  and 
become  so  tame  that  a  child  can 
drive  him  out  of  a  field.  Of  course 
this  system  doesn't  work  in  all  cases, 
but  it  is  worth  trying. 

Pasturing  Pigs. 

Why  do  my  pigs  die  when  I  turn 
them  into  an  alfalfa  field.  I  have  lost 
twenty  that  way  recently— L.  P.,  Lake- 
port,  Cal. 

Pigs  must  have  balanced  rations. 
You  cannot  expect  to  have  them 
thrive  on  any  one  kind  of  feed.  In 
some  sections  where  pasturage  is 
luxuriant  pigs  and  mature  hogs  are 
maintained  in  good  condition  in  the 
field,  but  it  is  desirable  to  feed  grain 
or  other  concentrates  in  addition  to 
this.  In  raising  stock  you  must  live 
with  them  if  you  want  to  be  suc- 
cessful. You  must  have  them  con- 
stantly in  mind.  Your  pigs  were  too 
long  in  the  pasture  without  atten- 
tion. You  should  have  watched  them 
and  studied  their  condition  and  their 
needs. 

Quality  Cattle  and  Scrubs. 

My  neighbor  says  he  is  raising  just 
as  good  beef  and  dairy  cattle  by  using 
scrub  stock  as  with  those  of  the  best 
breeds.  I  often  have  heard  this  state- 
ment. What  do  you  think  of  it? — P. 
M.  J.,  Orland,  Cal. 

We  think  nothing  of  it — it  is  ab- 
surd on  its  face.  There  may  be  an 
occasional  exception  to  the  rule,  as 
there  is  to  all  rules,  but  in  the  great 
generality  of  cases  vou  will  find  that 
cattle  of  quality  will  be  more  profit- 
able with  the  same  feed  and  care  that 
you  devote  to  a  scrub  with  which 
you  lose  money  on. 

Demand  for  Pure-Breds. 

/  can  get  no  satisfaction  from  the 
cattle  dealers  as  to  what  the  demand 
for  pure-bred  dairy  animals  actually  is 
on  this  coast.  What  does  it  look  like 
to  youT — P.  L.,  Merced,  Cal. 

It  looks  good  to  us.  The  reports 
from  all  quarters  show  that  there  is 
really  not  only  a  brisk  demand  for 
pure-bred  dairy  stock,  but  that  they 
are  being  shipped  out  here  every 
month.  This  latter  fact  is  a  reflec- 
tion upon  our  own  breeders  who 
surely  ought  to  be  raising  enough  of 
that  kind  of  cattle  by  this  time  to 
supply  nearly  all  local  demands. 


Dangei 

for  the  - 

Great  | 
Milker 


Your  animal  exhibits  signs  of  a  cold  and  sore  throat  which 
ordinarily  occur  from  catarrhal  fever ;  there  is  an  internal  swelling  and 
inflammation  of  the  throat,  the  animal's  appetite  is  impaired,  choking 
often  follows  eating,  and  the  milk  supply  drops  considerably.  Be- 
cause of  this  impaired  appetite,  the  animal  is  usually  unwilling  to  con- 
sume medicine-doctored  food.  Right  here  Dr.  David  Roberts'  Fever 
Paste  overcomes  the  danger.  This  honeylike  preparation  is  com- 
pounded of  ingredients  that  heal  and  soothe  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  powerful  and  reliable  germicides  that  have  a  tendency  to  over- 
come the  germs  that  cause  distemper  and  catarrhal  fever.  Thus  the 
swelling  and  soreness  of  the  throat  is  reduced,  the  animal  soon  regains 
its  appetite  and  consumes  its  food  without  danger  of  choking  to  death. 
Save  your  cattle  and  horses  with 

Dr.  David  Roberts' 
FEVER  PASTE 

Dr.  David  Roberts'  Cow  Cleaner  banishes  forever  the  need  of  forcibly  removing 
the  afterbirth. 

It  stimulates  the  circulation  in  the  blood  vessels  of  the  genital  organs,  causing  the 
afterbirth  to  ripen  and  come  away  of  its  own  weight,  leaving  the  organs  in  a  healthy 
condition.  Cleanse  the  genital  organs  with  Antiaepto — it  is  cooling,  soothing  and 
healing,  all  of  which  are  essential  to  health.  Keep  your  cows  in  a  healthy  breeding 
condition.  Give  them  the  help  they  need  at  this  trying  time. 

Cow  Tonic  aids  digestion,  increases  appetite,  tones  and  keeps  animals  in  condition. 

Calf  Cholera  Remedy  prevents  scours  and  calf  cholera.  Avoids  stunting.  Keeps 
calves  growing. 

Ask  at  your  drug  store  also  for  Dr.  Roberts'  Calf  Meal,  Diolice,  Badger  Balm,  Laxo- 
tonic,  Stokvigor  and  Breeding  Tonic.    All  medicines  that  your  animals  need. 

There  is  a  Roberts'  medicine  for  every  animal 
ailment.  Over  500,000  copies  of  the  great  book 
(184  pages),  "PracUcal  Home  Veterinarian,"  are 
already  in  the  hands  of  live-stock  owners.  If  you 
do  not  have  a  copy,  send  $1.00  and  copy  will  be 
sent  postpaid. 

r>  .  _  j  •  .  Buy  Dr.  Roberts'  animal 
UO  to  your  druggist,  medicines  and  tonics. 
Nearly 4000 drugstores  carrythem.  Takenoother. 
If  your  druggist  hasn't  Roberts'  goods,  write  us 
direct.  Give  us  his  name.  We  will  see  you  are 
promptly  supplied.  Look  for  and  insist  on  fretting 
the  package  (hat  bears  Dr.  Roberts'  picture. 

Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co. 


130  Wisconsin  Avenue 


Waukeaha.  Wis. 


Pedigreed  Alfalfa  Seed=j 


For  sale  by  grower.  Grown 
in  CULTIVATED  ROWS  from 
choicest  hay  producing  strain. 
No  weeds  of  any  kind. 

Peruvian  and  common  alfalfa 
seed  for  sale  also. 

GREEN-GOLD  ALFALFA 
RANCH, 
Modesto,  California. 


Rose  Crest  Berkshires 

The  blood  of  men  groat  sires  as  Masterpiece. 
Rivals,  Champion's  Best  and  others.  None 
better  on  the  Coast.  I  am  offering  at  present 
14  boars  and  10  gilts  farrowed  in  1915,  also 
fall  pigs  of  both  sexes. 

Herd  headed  by  Rookwood  Baron  10th  No. 
152792  and  Ames  Rival  118  No.  217854. 

For  fall  particulars  and  prices  address 

F.  L.  HALL,  Perris.  California 


The  Letz  Alfalfa  Grinder,  built  es- 
pecially for  roughage  crops,  is  the 
ono  grinder  that  will  grind  alfal- 
fa fine  as  meal  in  one  grinding. 

MAKES  FINE  FEED 

Grind  your  own  Alfalfa,  Clover, 
1  Pea  Vines.  Cow  Peas,  Cotton- 
seed or  any  other  roughage  crop. 
Make  your  own  appetizing  /~vwr»~ 
stock  foods  and  save  50  per  cent/  j 
waste  in  feeding  rovghage. 

Equally  satisfactory  for 
Snapped  or  Shelled  Corn, 
Oats,  Wheat,  Rye.  Screen-  / 
inps.  Millet,  etc.  10  days 
free  trial.     A  valuable 
Feeding  Book  sent  free 
upon  request. 
LETZ  MFG.  COMPANY  . 

[  108  Em*.  St.,  Crown  Point,  Ind. 


1)1  A  r  t/  LOSSES  SORELY  PREVENTED 

HI  III  R  b»  CUTTER'S  BLACKLEG  PILLS 

m  fresh,  reliable; 

■  ^■■l  preferredby 

■  Bjl   ■  ■  western  stock- 

9.  SF.  men,  because 

SMSHWSl  protect  where 
'  -~  vaccines  fall. 

Write  torbooidet  and  testimonial?. 

"  10-dottpKs.Blaeklig  Plllt,  {1.1 
50-d»i»  pkg.  Blacklac  Pills.  $4.00 

Use  any  Injector,  but  Cutter's  simplest  and  stroneest. 
The  superiority  ol  Cutter  products  is  due  to  over  15 
yean  ol  specializing  In  VACCINES  AND  SERUMS 

only.  Insist  oh  Cutter's.  II  unobtainable, 
order  direct.  _  ...   , 

Tho  Cirttar  laboratory,  Bottoltj.  Cilltirnli  JA 


Gas  Engine 


Catalogs  Free 

If  you  are  interested  in  Gaso- 
line Engines  and  will  write  me, 

I  will  see  that  you  get  inter- 
esting catalog  books  on  the 
subject  free.  Give  name  of  en- 
gine you  have.  You  will  also 
get  valuable  information  on 
how  to  judge  belting,  that  you 
may  know  good  from  bad  belt- 
Ins.     Address    H.    D.  DRKIS- 

II  V <  II.  Sixth  Floor,  Ilenrsit 
Building,    San    Francisco,  Cal. 


Big  opportunities  for  young  men  to 
make  good  salaries.  Look  up  the  ad- 
vertisement at  the  bottom  of  page  32, 
this  issue. 
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High  Cost  of  Calf  Living 

How  It  May  Be  Successfully  Evaded. 


Gee! 

But  I  Have  A 

an  Appetite! 

A  cow  that  eats  poorly 
usually  milks  poorly,  and  any 
poor  milker  la  *  loaa.  Lost 
Appetite  Is  only  one  of  the 
common  cow  aliments  that 
quickly  dlsippear  after  Judi- 
cious use  of  Kow-K.ure,  the 
great  cow  medicine. 

Kow-Kure  haa  a  record  of 
over  twenty  years'  success  In 
the  preTentlon  and  cure  of 
such  diseases  as  Abortion, 
Barrenness.  Retained  After* 
birth.  Milk  Fever.  Scouring. 
Bunches,  etc  Most  of  these 
diseases  spring  from  dis- 
ordered dlgestlre  or  genital 
organa,  and  Kow-Kure  has 
strong  medicinal  Qualities 
which  tone  up  and  perma- 
nently strengthen  the  entire 
system. 

A  trial  li  convincing.  Kow- 
Kure  It  sold  by  feed  dealers 
and  druQfllite.  Id  50o  and 
$1.00  packages.  Write  for 
free  treatise.  "The  Home 
Cow  Doctor." 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 
Lyndonvllle.  VL 


Lot  1 — Fed  "  nli  I. inured  Meal,  Grain,  Skim  Milk  and  Alfalfa  Hay. 


I 


GERMAIN  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO., 
Los  AnKelea,  Cal. 
PORTLAND  SEED  COMPANY, 
Portland,  Oregon. 
SPOKANE  SEED  COMPANY, 
Spokane,  Wash. 


Send  lor  36-page  birds- 
eye  on  handling  silage — 
a  chapter  from  Modern 
Silage  Methods."  1917  edi- 
tion of  this  book  25c. 
264  pages.  Answers 
all  silage  or  silo 
questions.  Ohio 
Silo  Filler  Cat- 
alog FREE. 


Th.  Silver  Mtg.  Co.,  In  504  Sal.m.Ohl 


SPRAYERS 

MORE  (ruit  on  your  trees  means  more 
dollars  in  your  pocket.  Right  spray- 
ing does  it.  The  DEMING  WAY  gives 
you  a  spraying  rig  exactly  fitted  to  your 
needs;  a  complete  spray-calendar  and  a 
64-page  guide  to  profit-making  spraying 
prepared  by  a  recognized  authority  with 
every  outfit.  In  buying  DEMING 
SPRAYERS  you  follow  the  expert  judg- 
ment of  hundreds  of  state  and  college  farms 
and  experimental  stations.  191  7  Catalog 
yover  25  types  and  tixet)  free. 

THE  DEMING  COMPANY 
1X0  Depot  St.  Sal. m,  Ohio 


MILK  is  so  expensive  nowa- 
days that  the  farmer  can't 
afford  to  pamper  his  calves 
on  such  a  luxtiry.  So  the  University 
of  California  has  been  experimenting 
for  the  past  two  years  to  find  out 
the  best  way  of  raising  strong  and 
healthy  calves  on  separator  skim- 
milk,  mixed  grain  feeds,  and  hay. 
The  successful  results  are  told  by  F. 
W.  Woll,  Professor  of  Animal  Nu- 
trition, and  E.  C.  Voorhies,  In- 
structor in  Animal  Husbandry  in  the 
University  of  California,  in  a  bulle- 
tin on  "Feeding  Dairy  Calves  in 
California,"  which  may  be  obtained 
free  by  writing  to  the  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Berkeley. 

They  recommend  that  the  new- 
born calf  be  left  with  its  mother  for 
a  day  only,  unless  the  cow's  udder  is 
greatly  inflamed  or  the  calf  very 
weak;  that  the  calf  should  be  fed 
whole  milk  for  about  two  weeks,  at 
first  three  times  a  day,  later  twice  a 
day;  and  then  gradually  changed  to 
warm  skim-milk,  in  the  course  of  a 
week  or  ten  days,  since  skim-milk 
costs  only  about  one-eighth  as  much 
as  whole  milk. 

When  the  calf  is  put  on  a  skim- 
milk  diet  it  should  receive  a  small 
amount  of  a  grain  mixture,  gradually 
increased  from  less  than  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  daily  to  about  two  pounds  at 
weaning  time — four  or  five  months  of 
age. 

Bright,  fine  alfalfa  hay  or  grain  hay 
should  be  kept  before  the  calves,  as 
well  as  clean  drinking  water  and 
salt.  The  grain  mixture  can  be  made 
up  from  standard  dairy  feeds,  such  as 
rolled  barley,  dry  beet  pulp,  milo, 
kafir,  cocoanut  meal,  crushed  carob 
pods,  etc.,  according  to  the  special 
feeds  available  or  economical. 

In  the  case  of  more  or  less  delicate 
calves  that  do  not  eat  their  feed 
readily,  a  small  proportion  of  linseed 
meal  may  be  included  in  the  grain 
mixture. 

Linseed  meal  is  not  necessary,  and 
does  not  produce  better  gains  than 
grain  mixtures  which  omit  linseed 
meal,  but  linseed  meal  makes  the 
mixtures  more  palatable  and  to  some 
extent  improves  the  calves  appear- 
ance and  handling  quality.  It  is  not 
necessary,  therefore,  to  make  this 
usually  high-priced  feed  a  part  of  the 
grain  ration  for  thrifty  calves  that 
have  been  successfully  brought  over 
to  a  skim-milk  diet. 


Lot  II — Fed  >.  i.i,  i.,., in.  Skim  Milk  nnd  Alfalfa  Hay. 
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The  University  Farm  proved  that 
calves  can  readily  be  brought  up  to 
a  weight  of  over  450  pounds  at  an 
age  of  six  months,  on  a  ration  of 
skim-milk,  alfalfa  hay,  and  a  suitable 
grain  mixture,  at  a  feed  cost  of  a 
little  over  four  cents  per  pound  of 
gain  in  body  weight  from  the 
time  the  calves  are  put  on  skim- 
milk. 

Beans  that  grow  on  a  tree — a 
promising  crop,  comparatively  new 
in  California — will  prove  a  good  con- 
stituent of  the  grain  mixture  for 
calves.  This  feed  is  the  pod  of  the 
Carob,  an  evergreen  tree  highly 
prized  in  Southern  Europe  and  the 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean  as  feed 
for  livestock.  These  tree-beans  are 
used  also  as  a  food  for  humans,  for 
cooking,  ground  with  cereals. 

The  carob  tree  grows  well  in  the 
central  and  southern  coast  counties 
of  California.  It  may  be  planted  on 
non-arable  land,  in  pastures,  hill- 
sides, and  stony  and  other  waste 
places,  etc.,  and  in  time  yields  a 
regular  supply  of  a  highly  palatable 
and  valuable  feed  for  stock,  without 
further  effort  and  expense  than  the 
harvesting  of  the  crop. 

The  carob  is  reported  to  yield  300 
to  500  pounds  of  pods  per  tree  per 
annum  when  full  grown.  Before  feed- 
ing, the  pods  should  be  crushed  with 
machinery  used  for  rolling  barley  or 
oats,  and  mixed  in  equal  proportions 
by  weight  with  ground  milo.  Calves 
relish  the  pods  greatly  because  of 
their  high  sugar-content.  The  carob 
pods  are  equal  to  barley  in  nutritive 
value,  at  least  as  a  feed  for  calves. 

A  mixture  of  beet  pulp  and  barley, 
feed  with  skim-milk  and  alfalfa  hay, 
was  found  to  have  a  nutritive  value 
about  ten  per  cent  higher  than  that 
of  cocoanut  meal  fed  in  similar 
amounts  and  combinations.  The  dried 
beet  pulp  is  generally  cheaper  than 
cocoanut  meal.  A  good  mixture  is 
two  parts  of  rolled  barley  to  one  each 
of  beet  pulp  and  cocoanut  meal. 

As  an  essential  suggestion  in  the 
successful  building  up  of  a  dairy 
herd,  Professor  Woll  and  Mr.  Voor- 
hies urge  that  farmers  raise  heifer 
calves  only  from  the  good  cows  in 
their  herds.  They  point  out  that  no 
farmer  can  expect  to  make  a  real 
success  of  dairying  unless  he  places 
at  the  head  of  the  herd  the  best 
pure-bred  dairy  bull  that  he  can  se- 
cure. 


California  Interests 

By  David  F.  Houston, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

GERMANY  in  1915  prohibited 
the  exportation  of  all  potash 
salts.  This  action  greatly 
stimulated  the  attempts  of  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  to  produce 
potash  and  resulted  in  the  erection  of 
eight  large  plants  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia for  the  extraction  of  this  ma- 
terial from  kelp.  These  establish- 
ments were  constructed  at  a  cost 
ranging  from  $50,000  to  $2,000,000 
and  are  centered  around  two  cities. 
Long  Beach  and  San  Diego,  five  at 
the  former  and  three  at  the  latter 
place.  They  are  operating  harvest- 
ing equipment  having  an  aggregate 
daily  capacity  of  2,500  tons  of  raw 
kelp.  On  September  1,  1916,  about 
125,000  tons  of  raw  kelp  had  been 
harvested  and  treated,  yielding  ap- 
proximately 10  per  cent  of  dry  kelp. 

Notwithstanding  this  comparatively 
rapid  development  in  the  kelp  in- 
dustry, the  problem  of  extracting 
potash  from  kelp  commercially  has 
not  been  completely  solved. 

The  plans  now  in  operation,  for  the 
most  part,  are  engaged  only  in  the 
traction  of  potash.  Owing  to  the 
present  abnormal  prices  for  this  ma- 
terial, they  are  devoting  relatively 
little  attention  to  the  elaboration  of 
processes  for  the  recovery  of  by- 
products. If  this  situation  continues, 
they  probably  will  not  be  able  to 
produce  potash  at  a  profit  when 
conditions      become  normal. 

Citrus  Industry. 

The  citrus  industry  of  California 
although  tracing  its  beginnings  back 
to  individual  plantings  by  early  set« 
tiers,  owes  its  present  magnitude  anc 
commercial  importance  in  largt 
measure  to  the  introduction  by  this 
department  many  years  ago  of  tht 
Washington  navel  orange  frorr 
Brazil.  The  present  production 
this  variety  in  that  State  is  estimate* 
at  approximately  27,000  carloads  in  . 
normal  year,  or  about  two-thirds  o 
the  total  orange  shipments  of  tin 
State.  It  has,  in  fact,  become  tru 
most  important  citrus-fruit  variety  ir 
the  world. 

The  results  of  several  years  of  sys 
tematic  study  of  citrus  fruits  in  Cali 
fornia  show  that  important  bud  varia 
tions  exist,  even  in  standard  varie 
ties.  This  factor  must  be  taken  intc 
account  in  their  propagation  in  orde 
to  secure  maximum  productivenes.1 
and  quality.  In  many  of  the  bes 
groves  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the 
trees  of  the  standard  varieties  are  o 
inferior  strains,  which  should  bi 
eliminated  by  top-working.  Th< 
growers  who  have  observed  the  ex 
perimejital  plots  realize  the  import 
ance  of  this  work  and  already  hav< 
undertaken  the  conversion  of  the  up 
desirable  trees  by  top-working  on  : 
rather  large  scale.  This  study  wil 
be  extended  to  some  of  the  deciduous 
tree  fruits. 

Sacramento  Rice. 

In  the  Sacramento  Valley  of  Cali 
fornia,  where  this  department  ha: 
been  investigating  the  possibility  o 
rice  culture,  the  acreage  devoted  t< 
that  crop  has  increased  during  th 
past  five  years  from  1,400  to  67,000 
The  farm  value  of  the  current  croj 
approximates  $2,500,000.  The  in 
creased  production  of  wheat,  oats 
and  other  small  grains  in  the  South 
eastern  and  South  Central  States 
which  was  specially  stimulated  by  th' 
cotton-market  crisis  of  1914,  tends  ti 
stabilize  the  food  supply.  In  severa 
States  the  acreage  planted  to  thes 
grains  was  enlarged  by  from  50  ti 
100  per  cent. 
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A  Pressing  Problem 

By  Carl  S.  Vrooman, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

THE  most  pressing  problem  be- 
fore us  to-day  is  that  of  so 
standardizing,  warehousing 
and  marketing  our  crops  as  to  serve 
the  legitimate  interests  of  farmer  and 
consumer  alike. 

Among  the  factors  that  stand  out 
prominently  is  the  problem  of  rural 
credits,  a  satisfactory  system  of  land 
tenure,  the  co-operative  purchasing 
of  supplies  and  facilities  for  market- 
ing farm  produce. 

These  are  subjects  on  which  the 
federal  department  must  do  a  lot  of 
constructive  work  before  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  them  are  satisfac- 
torily solved. 

During  the  last  four  years  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  had  for 
the  first  time  in  its  history  an  econo- 
mist at  its  head  and  has  looked  on 
the  agricultural  problem  from  the 
economic  viewpoint. 

At  first  the  full  significance  of  this 
did  not  dawn  upon  the  general  pub- 
lic. But  to-day,  as  we  look  back  over 
four  years  of  unparalleled  achieve- 
ment it  becomes  apparent  that  the 
one  thing  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  long  needed  has  been  the 
vision  and  the  directing  hand  of  one 
of  the  world's  foremost  economists. 
This  has  been  found  in  Secretary 
Houston. 

From  the  first  the  department  and 
the  State  agricultural  colleges  have 
helped  the  farmer  in  his  fight  against 
the  cinch  bug,  the  boll  weevil,  the  cat- 
tle tick  and  other  insect  pests,  but  for 
half  a  century  there  has  been  voiced 
a  continuous  and  vehement  protest 
from  practically  every  farm  organ- 
ization in  the  country  over  the  failure 
of  either  State  or  Federal  govern- 
ment to  help  the  farmer  in  his  fight 
against  the  usurer,  the  fake  middle- 
man and  other  human  pests  who 
have  grown  fat  on  the  products  of 
the  farmer's  toil. 

At  last  the  farmer  is  being  met 
half-way.  More  economic  legislation 
in  his  interest  has  been  passed  by  the 
Federal  government  in  the  last  four 
years  than  during  the  forty  years 
preceding. 

The  office  of  markets  has  been 
created,  a  rural  credits  bill  has  been 
passed,  a  bonded  warehouse  bill,  a 
good  roads  bill,  a  grain  standardiza- 
tion act  and  other  invaluable  legisla- 
tion has  been  enacted. 

These  laws  are  of  revolutionary  im- 
portance. 

They  are  the  beginning  of  a  new 
and  splendid  epoch  in  American 
agriculture. 

That  Federal  Loan 

How  to  Secure  It. 

THE  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board 
announces  that  the  blank  form 
of  articles  of  association  to 
be  used  in  forming  National  Farm 
Loan  Associations  has  been  printed 
and  is  now  ready  for  distribution. 

If  interested  persons  will  address 
a  letter  to  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Board,  Treasury  Department,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  these  articles  of  asso- 
ciation will^be  sent. 

When  they  reach  you,  call  a  meet- 
ing of  the  prospective  members  of 
your  association,  adopt  these  arti- 
cles, and  have  each  member  sign 
them  and  acknowledge  them. 

Fill  in  the  blank  space  at  the  top 
the  name  your  association  adopts. 

Then,  at  your  first  meeting,  elect 
a  board  of  five  or  more  directors  and 
have  the  directors  meet  and  elect  a 
president,  a  vice-president,  a  secre- 
tary-treasurer, and  a  loan  committee 
of  three  members. 

The  loan  committee  may  begin  at 


once  to  value  the  lands  of  the  mem- 
bers and  prepare  its  written  report 
of  these  valuations,  which  must  be 
unanimous. 

Do  not  send  the  signed  articles  of 
association  to  Washington,  but  hold 
them  until  the  Federal  land  bank  of 
your  district  is  located.  Then  write 
to  the  bank  asking  for  forms  which 
include  an  application  for  a  charter. 

When  these  come,  fill  them  out 
and  send  them,  together  with  the 
articles  of  association  and  the  report 
of  the  loan  committee,  to  your  Fed- 
eral land  bank. 

That  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  are  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  these  banks  as  soon  as  they  are  in 
operation  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  more  than  200,000  communica- 
tions seeking  detailed  information 
have  been  sent  to  the  Farm  Loan 
Board  by  farmers. 

The  board  has  now  prepared  a 
form  of  article  of  associations  for 
national  farm  loan  associations,  and 
approximately  10,000  of  these  forms 
have  been  distributed  at  the  request 
of  farmers  who  declare  their  inten- 
tion of  organizing  associations  in 
their  counties.  Each  association 
represents  a  minimum  of  $20,000 
worth  of  loans. 

So  the  Farm  Loan  Board  assumes 
that  this  new  co-operative  banking 
system  will  have  from  the  date  of  its 
installation  a  volume  of  business  that 
will  insure  its  operation  at  a  mini- 
mum overhead  expense. 

Rules  for  Tree  Planting 

DIG  the  hole  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate all  the  roots  with- 
out bending  or  crowding,  says 
the  "Cultivator."  It  should  be  at 
least  three  feet  in  diameter  and  two 
and  a  half  to  three  feet  deep.  The 
loam  should  be  left  loose,  as  it  will 
help  to  hold  the  moisture.  Plant  the 
tree  at  the  same  depth  that  it  stood  in 
the  nursery  or  an  inch  or  two  deeper. 

Trees  newly  planted  should  be  thor- 
oughly watered  after  planting  to  set- 
tle dirt  and  if  dry  weather  should  fol- 
low irrigation  is  advisable. 

A  stake  nine  to  ten  feet  long  should 
be  driven  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet 
into  the  ground  near  the  base  of  the 
tree.  The  end  of  the  stake  should 
be  tarred  or  creosoted  for  about  four 
feet,  or  one  foot  above  the  ground.  Tie 
the  tree  to  the  stake  near  the  top  of 
the  stake  by  means  of  a  tarred  rope 
slipped  through  a  piece  of  three- 
quarter-inch  rubber  hose  about  ten 
inches  long,  placed  around  the  tree 
and  the  stake  in  the  form  of  a  figure 
eight. 

When  rabbits  or  other  rodents  are 
pests  a  piece  of  heavy  wire  netting, 
one-inch  mesh,  six  feet  long  and  about 
20  inches  wide  may  be  placed  around 
the  tree  and  fastened  to  the  ground 
and  should  come  no  nearer  the  tree 
than  two  inches. 

Dynamiting  for  blasting  holes  not 
only  makes  the  digging  easier,  but 
loosens  the  ground  for  some  distance. 

The  Busy  Little  Tractor 

By  George  Fitch. 

T HE  Tractor  on  the  farm  arose 
i  before  the  dawn  at  four, 
It  drove  up  cows  and  washed 
the  clothes,  and  finished  every  chore. 

Then  forth  it  went  into  the  field, 
just  at  the  break  of  day; 

It  reaped  and  threshed  the  golden 
yield,  and  hauled  it  all  away. 

It  plowed  the  field  that  afternoon, 
and  when  the  job  was  through 

It  hummed  a  pleasant  little  tune 
and  churned  the  butter,  too. 

And  pumped  the  water  for  the 
stock,  and  ground  a  crib  of  corn, 

And  hauled  the  baby  'round  the 
block  to  still  its  cries  forlorn. 

Thus  ran  the  busy  hours  away,  by 
many  a  labor  blest; 

And  yet,  when  fell  the  twilight 
gray,  the  Tractor  had  no  rest. 

For  while  the  farmer  peaceful  eyed, 
read  by  the  Tungsten's  glow, 

The  patient  Tractor  stood  outside 
and  ran  the  dynamo. 


Prepare  for  Your  Rush  Plowing 

ORDER  NOW  FOR  SPRING  DELIVERY 


SINGLE  CYLINDER 
"Four-Eight" 
$575.00 

"Six-Twelve" 

$775.00 


FOUR  CYLINDERS 

"Ten-Twenty-five" 

$1,35000 

all  f.  0.  b  Stockton,  Cal. 


WE  CAN  MAKE  DELIVERY 

SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR  CO.,  INC. 

STOCKTON  CALIFORNIA 


NEW  MUSIC  BINDER 

Sheet  Music  Bound  in 
30  Seconds 
DAVIS  PERPETUAL  BINDER  (Patented) 

No  gumming,  no  holes  to  punch. 
Binds  single  sheets.  Music  lies  flat. 
Holds  15  pieces  of  music.  Each  piece 
interchangeable.  Just  invented  and 
sells  on  sight.  Endorsed  by  musi- 
cians and  teachers  everywhere.  No 
more  loose  torn  sheets  of  music 
Price  $1.50  prepaid  to  any  address. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  re- 
funded. Music  teachers  write  for  our 
special  offer    for  exclusive  agency. 

Address  Davis  Binder  Co., 
355E  Monadnock  It  Ids?.,  San  Francisco 

Redwood  Tanks,  Silos 

Thirty-five  years  in  this  business 
in  Stockton.  A  500-gallon  tank, 
$8.75.  A  tank  6  ft  x  2%  ft.,  $8. 
Other  tanks  equally  cheap.  I  ieal 
direct  with  the  cousmr.er,  saving 
10%  to  25%.  Ali  sizes  in  stock. 
Clear,  dry  redwood  direct  from  the 
mill.  Write  for  price  to-day.  Latest 
iniurnved  machinery,  doors,  windows, 
frames,  mouldings.  R.  F.  WILSON, 
Phone   2957.   Stockton,  California. 


Driver  Agents  Wanted 


Ride  In  a  Bush  Car.  Pay  for  It  out  of  your  commissions 
on  sales,  my  agents  are  making  money.  Shipments 

  _  «_-...   _  _„     . .  are  prompt.  Bush 

Five-Pass.,  30  H.  P.  t     \     82x3%  tires  Cars  guaranteed 
or  money  back. 

Write  at  once 
for  my  48-paffe 
catalog  and  all 
particulars.  Ad- 
dress  J  H.  Bush. 
Electric  Startlng\^>»V  Pres.  Dept.l-EJ 

1 14  in.  Wheelbase  

BTJSn  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Bnsh  Temple,  Chicago,  IUlaoU  j 


GOING  TO  BUILD? 

Send  for  our  140-page  catalog  of 
Lumber,  Sash,  Doors  and  Builders' 
Supplies.  We  save  you  the  middle- 
man's profit. 

Contractors'  &  Builders'  Supply  Co. 

1401  5th  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 


PRUNE  AND  CHERRY  TREES 

We  offer  fine  thrifty  stock  at  bottom  prices. 
Also  pear  and  walnut  trees  and  other  first  class 
nursery  stocks  at  bargain  rates.  Order  to-day 
—we  are  nearly  sold  out. 

Benedict  Nursery  Co. 

185  E.  87th  St  N„  Portland,  Oregon 


FROM  LAST 
P.  P.  I.  E. 
BUILDINGS 

MOTOR  TRANSPORTATION, 
SERVICE  BUILDING, 
ARGENTINE  BUILDING. 

Following  lumber  ready  for  delivery: 
200,000  ft.  2x12 
50,000  ft.  8x16 
50,000  ft.  10x10 
350,000  ft.    lx  6  S.  1  S. 
50,000  ft.  4x12 
Above  stock  sound,  bright  and  thorough- 
ly seasoned. 

SPECIALS 

15  redwood  tanks,  800  to  1,500  gallons. 
4  carloads  sewer  pipe. 

Also  full  line  of  lumber  in  all  dimen- 
sions. Plumbing  material,  sash,  doors, 
windows  and  frames,  nails,  cement,  man- 
tels, shingles  and  electrical  material. 

READY  ROOFING 
DOUBLE   SANDED   108   sq.  feet. 

1  Ply,  9  -90  —  nails  and  cement 

2  ply,  91.20  —  nails  and  cement 

3  ply,  $1.50  —  nails  and  cement 
PLAIN  HERCULES  108  sq.  feet. 

Guaranteed  Best  on  Market. 

1  ply,   $1.25  —  nails  and  cement 

2  ply,   $1.50  —  nails  and  cement 

3  ply,   $1.75  —  nails  and  cement 

Get  our  carload  estimate.  Guaranteed 
stock  at  right  prices. 

We  solicit  your  confidence  and  patronage. 

SYMON  BROS. 

LARGEST  WRECKERS 
1501  to  1527  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
21st  and  San  Pablo,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Owners  of  all  remaining  Exposition  Bldgs. 


STOCK 


PATENTS 


Thai  Protect  and  Pay 

Send  Sketch  or  Model  for 
Search.  wr*T*  _^  _  ^ 

BOOKS   and  ADVICE  FREE 

Watson  E. Coleman,  Patent  lawyer,  Washlntfton.D.O. 
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By  James  Oliver  Curwood 

Author  of  "The  Danger   I  I  ml  "  and  "The  Klowrr  of  the  North." 

This  is  a  tale  of  rough,  lawless  men  at  "the  end  of  the  line,"  and  of  Joanne 
(Day,  a  sweet,  cultured  woman,  who  comes  on  a  ureal  search  and  finds,  not  the 
one  she  dreads,  but  John  Aldous,  author  and  hack  woodsman. 

In  the  preciously  published  chapters  Joanne  goes  to  the  end  of  the  line  and 
is  set  upon  by  the  beast.  Hill  (Juade.  from  whom  she  is  saved  by  John.  A  band 
of  horses  belonging  to  John's  friend,  Stevens,  is  siccpt  down  a  swift  mountain 
stream,  but  John  manages  to  save  a  colt,  and  for  his  brace  act  wins  new  ad- 
miration  from  Joanne.  The  two  Income  eery  well  acqainted  and  it  is  evident 
that  John  has  fallen  in  love  with  Joanne.  But  he  is  amazed  and  terribly  cast 
down  when  she  tells  him  she  has  come  to  that  rough  place  to  find  her  husband. 
Mortimer  Fit?  Hugh,  a  dissolute  character,  who  has  deserted  her  and  who,  it 
is  vaguely  rumored,  is  dead.  She-  wants  to  establish  this  fact,  and  John  is 
naturally  eager  to  assist  her.  In  his  search  John  is  assisted  by  Peter  Keller, 
who  tells  him  that  Donald  MacDonald  of  Tete  Jaunc  knows  where  the  grotx 
of  Fitz  Hugh  may  be  found.  John  is  also  aided  by  a  man  named  Stevens,  whom 
he  has  befriended,  and  also  by  HUwkton,  another  friend.  John  and  Joanne  de- 
termine to  go  to  Tete  Jaune  to  see  MacDonald.  Quade  starts  ahead  of  them  to 
join  his  wicked  partner.  Culver  Kami. 


CHAPTER  IX— Continued. 

SHE  put  her  hand  on  his  arm  and 
let  it  rest  there  lightly  as  they 
walked.  Into  her  eyes  had  re- 
turned some  of  the  old  warm  glow 
of  yesterday. 

"I  want  you  to  tell  me  about  this 
adventure,"  she  entreated  softly. 

Involuntarily  his  hand  sought 
Joanne's.  For  a  single  moment  he 
felt  the  warm,  sweet  thrill  of  it  in  his 
own  as  he  pressed  it  more  closely  to 
his  arm.  Then  he  freed  it,  looking 
straight  ahead.  A  soft  flush  grew  in 
Joanne's  cheeks. 

"Do  you  care  a  great  deal .  for 
riches?"  he  asked.    "Docs  the  golden 


pot  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow  hold 
out  a  lure  for  you?"  He  did  not 
realize  the  strangeness  of  his  ques- 
tion until  their  eyes  met.  "Because 
if  you  don't,"  he  added,  smiling,  "this 
adventure  of  ours  isn't  going  to  look 
very  exciting  to  you." 

She  laughed  softly. 

"No,  I  don't  care  for  riches,"  she 
replied.  "I  am  quite  sure  that  just 
as  great  education  proves  to  one  how 
little  one  knows,  so  great  wealth 
brings  one  face  to  face  with  the 
truth  of  how  little  one  can  enjoy." 

"By  George,  but  you're  a — a  brick. 
Joanne!"  he  exclaimed.  "You  are! 
And  I — I  "    He  was  fumbling  in 


his  breast  pocket.  He  brought  out 
his  wallet  and  extracted  from  it  the 
bit  of  paper  Stevens  had  given  him. 
"You  dropped  that,  and  Stevens 
found  it,"  he  explained,  giving  it  to 
her.  "I  thought  those  figures  might 
represent  your  fortune — or  your  in- 
come. Don't  mind  telling  you  I 
went  over  'em  carefully.  There's  a 
mistake  in  the  third  column.  Five 
and  four  don't  make  seven.  They 
make  nine.  In  the  final,  when  you 
come  to  the  multiplication  part  of  it, 
that  correction  will  make  you  just 
thirty-two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  richer." 

"Thanks,"  said  Joanne,  lowering  her 
eyes,  and  beginning  to  tear  the  paper 
into  small  pieces.  "And  will  it  dis- 
appoint you,  Mr.  John  Aldous,  if  I 
tell  you  that  all  these  figures  stand 
for  riches  which  some  one  else 
possesses?  And  won't  you  let  me  re- 
mind you  that  we're  getting  a  long 
way  from  what  I  want  to  know — 
about  your  trip  into  the  North?" 

"That's  just  it;  we're  hot  on  the 
trail,"  chuckled  Aldous,  deliberately 
placing  her  hand  on  his  arm  again. 
"You  don't  care  for  riches.  Neither 
do  I.  I'm  delighted  to  know  we're 
going  tandem  in  that  respect.  I've 
never  had  any  fun  with  money.  It's 
the  money  that's  had  fun  with  me. 
I've  no  use  for  yachts  and  diamonds 
and  I'd  rather  travel  afoot  with  a 
gun  over  my  shoulder  than  in  a  pri- 
vate car.  Half  the  time  I'm  doing 
my  own  cooking,  and  I  haven't  worn 
a  white  shirt  in  a  year.  My  pub- 
lishers persist  in  shoving  more 
money  my  way  than  I  know  what  to 
do  with. 

"You  see,  I  pay  only  ten  cents  a 
plug  for  my  smoking  tobacco,  and 
other  things  accordingly.  And  Donald 
—old  History — needs  even  less  money 
than  I.  So  that  puts  the  big  element 
of  humor  in  this  expedition  of  ours. 
We  don't  want  money,  particularly. 
Donald  wouldn't  wear  more  than  four 
pairs  of  boots  a  year  if  he  was  a 
billionaire.  And  yet,  we're  going  to 
a  place  where  you  can  scoop  gold 
up  with  a  shovel,"  he  finished.  "That's 
the  funny  part  of  it." 

"It  isn't  funny — it's  tremendous!" 
gasped  Joanne. 

"Ah,  here  we  are  at  the  cabin." 
Will  you  excuse  me  while  I  pick  up 
a  few  things  that  I  want  to  take  on 
to  Tete  Jaune  with  me?" 

Between  two  trees  close  to  the 
cabin  he  had  built  a  seat,  and  here  he 
left  Joanne.  He  was  gone  scarcely 
five  minutes  when  he  reappeared  with 
a  small  pack-sack  over  his  shoulders, 
locked  the  door,  and  rejoined  her. 

"You  see  it  isn't  much  of  a  task 
for  me  to  move,"  he  said,  as  they 
turned  back  in  the  direction  of  the 
Ottos'. 

"I'll  wash  the  dishes  when  I  come 
back  next  October." 

"Five  months!  "  gasped  Joanne, 

counting  on  her  fingers.  "John  Al- 
dous, do  you  mean  * 

"I  do,"  he  nodded  emphatically.  "I 
frequently  leave  dishes  unwashed  for 
quite  a  spell  at  a  time.  That's  the 
one  unpleasant  thing  about  this  sort 
of  life — washing  dishes." 

He  did  not  speak  of  Tete  Jaune 
again  until  they  reached  the  Otto 
tent-house,  and  then  only  to  assure 
her  that  he  would  call  for  her  half  an 
hour  before  the  train  was  ready  to 
leave. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  that  he 
went  to  the  telegraph  office  and  sent 
a  long  message  to  MacDonald, 
Among  other  things  he  told  him  to 
prepare  their  cabin  for  a  lady  guest. 
He  knew  this  would  shock  the  old 
mountain  wanderer,  but  he  also  knew 
that  Donald  would  follow  his  instruc- 
tions in  spite  of  whatever  alarm  he 
might  have.  There  were  other 
women  at  Tete  Jaune,  the  wives  of 
men  he  knew,  to  whom  he  might 
have  taken  Joanne.  Under  the  con- 
ditions, however,  he  believed  his  own 
cabin  would  be  the  best  refuge,  at 
least  for  a  day  or  so.  In  that  time 
he  could  take  some  one  into  his  con- 


fidence, probabl"  Blackton  and  his 
wife.  Blackton  was  one  of  the  con- 
tractors who  were  working  miracles 
in  the  mountains.  He  was  a  friend 
who  would  fight  for  him  if  necessary. 
Mrs.  Blackton,  who  preferred  to  be 
on  the  firing  line  with  her  husband 
than  in  her  luxurious  city  home,  was 
the  leader  of  all  that  was  decent  and 
womanly  in  Tete  Jaune.  Why  not 
have  these  friends  meet  them  at  the 
train  and  take  Joanne  direct  to  their 
house?  He  sent  another  and  longer 
telegram.  This  time  it  was  to 
Blackton. 

He  ate  dinner  with  Stevens,  who 
had  his  new  outfit  ready  for  the 
mountains.  It  was  2  o'clock  before 
he  brought  Joanne  up  to  the  station. 
She  was  dressed  now  as  he  had  first 
seen  her  when  she  entered  Quade's 
place.  A  veil  covered  her  face. 
Through  the  gray  film  of  it  he  caught 
the  soft  warm  glow  of  her  eyes  and 
the  shimmer  of  gold-brown  tendrils 
of  her  hair. 

The  hand  that  rested  on  his  arm 
he  pressed  closer  to  his  side  as  they 
walked  up  the  station  platform,  and 
under  his  breath  he  laughed  softly 
and  joyously  as  he  felt  the  thrill  of 
it.  He  spoke  no  word.  Not  until 
they  were  in  their  seat  in  the  coach 
did  Joanne  look  at  him  after  that 
pressure  of  her  hand,  and  then  she 
did  not  speak.  But  in  the  veiled 
glow  of  her  eyes  there  was  something 
that  told  him  she  understood — alight 
that  was  wonderfully  gentle  and 
sweet. 

She  asked  him  many  questions 
about  Tete  Jaune  and  the  Btacktons. 
and  tried  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
scenery  they  were  passing.  In  spite 
of  this  he  could  see  that  she  was  be- 
coming more  and  more  nervous  as 
they  progressed  toward  the  end  of 
their  journey.  He  felt  the  slow 
dampening  of  his  own  joy,  the  dead- 
ening clutch  of  yesterday  at  his 
heart.  Twice  she  lifted  her  veil  for 
a  moment  and  he  saw  she  was  pale 
and  the  tense  lines  had  gathered 
about  her  mouth  again. 

In  the  early  dusk  of  evening  they 
arrived  at  Tete  Jaune.  Aldous  waited 
until  the  car  had  emptied  itself  be- 
fore he  rose  from  his  seat.  Joanne's 
hand  clutched  at  his  arm  as  they 
walked  down  the  aisle.  He  felt  the 
fierce  pressure  of  her  fingers  in  his 
flesh.  On  the  car  platform  they 
paused  for  a  moment,  and  he  felt 
her  throbbing  beside  him.  She  had 
taken  her  hand  from  his  arm.  and  he 
turned  suddenly.  She  had  raised  her 
veil.  Her  face  was  dead  white.  And 
she  was  staring  out  over  the  sea  of 
faces  under  them  in  a  strange  quest- 
ing way,  and  her  breath  came  from 
between  her  slightly  parted  lips  as  if 
she  had  been  running.  Amazed  for 
the  moment,  John  Aldous  did  not 
move.  Somewhere  in  that  crowd 
Joanne  expected  to  find  a  face  she 
knew!  The  truth  struck  him  dumb 
— made  him  inert  and  lifeless.  He, 
too,  stared  as  if  in  a  trance.  And 
then,  suddenly,  every  drop  of  blood 
in  his  body  blazed  into  fierce  life. 

In  the  glow  of  one  of  the  station 
lamps  stood  a  group  of  men.  The 
faces  of  all  were  turned  toward  them. 
One  he  recognized — a  bloated,  leer- 
ing face  grinning  devilishly  at  them. 
It  was  Quade! 

A  low,  frightened  cry  broke  from 
Joanne's  lips,  and  he  knew  that  she, 
too,  had  seen  him.  But  it  was  not 
Quade  that  she  had  looked  for.  It 
was  not  his  face  that  she  had  ex- 
pected to  see  nor  because  of  him 
that  she  had  lifted  her  veil  for  the 
mob! 

He  stepped  down  from  the  car  and 
gave  her  his  hand.  Her  fingers 
clutched  his  convulsively.  And  they 
were  cold  as  the  fingers  of  the  dead. 


CHAPTER  X 

A MOMENT  later  some  oae 
came  surging  through  the 
crowd,  and  called  Aldous  by 
name.  It  was  Blackton.  His  thin, 
genial   face   with    its    little  spiked 
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Fancy  Fruit 

UTows  only  in  well- tilled  orchards.  Intensive 
orchard  tillage  pays.  Work  in  close  'to  the  trees 
with  an 

"Acme"  Orchard  Harrow 

Cuts,  crashes,  mulches,  levels,  and  compacts  the 
soil— all  in  one  operation.  _  Keeps  the  orchard 
clean  as  a  new  pin.  Extension  and  regular  styles 
— a  size  to  suit  you.  Our  new  free  book,  The 
"Acme'*  Way  to  Crops  That  Pay,  is  ready. 
Send  today  for  your  copy. 

Duane  H.  Nash  Inc. 

_       653  ^  'San  Francisco 

Brannan  St.       W  Cal. 

No  23 


New  Profession 
For  Young  Men 

Best  equipped  automobile  school  west 
of  Chicago.  Large  machine  shop,  com- 
plete equipment.  Expert  mechanics  as  in- 
structors. The  automobile  has  come  to 
stay.  Excellent  salaries  for  all  who 
qualify.  New  term  begins  January  2.  We 
want  to  enroll  40  young  men  only.  Write 
for  full  information  at  once. 

Oakland    Antomobile  School 

13th  and  Madison  Sts., 
Oakland,  Cal. 


Ditching  and 
Terracing 


Made  Easv  *35  to  ?5° buys 

maHV  n-a-^j      this  wonderful 

Ditcher 
Terracer 

Will  prevent  crop  failures.  Cuts  V-shaped 
ditch,  cleans  old  ditches,  remarkable 
dirt  mover.  Does  work  of  50  to  100  men.  All- 
steel.  Reversible— throws 
dirt  either  side.  Adjust- 
able for  narrow  or  wide  cut. 
lO  Days  Free  Trial.  Write 
for  FREE  Book 
•mtbwo  Ditcher  and  Grader  Co.,  Inc. 
ttvana  Block,  Denver.  Oolo. 


Cuts  1200  Yards  2-Foot  Ditch 
in  One  Day  — Goes  Down  4  Feet 


-THE  FORD  TRACTOR 


Order  Now  —  PROMPT  DELIVERIES 


THE  FORD  TRACTOR  will  do  your  work  cheaper  and 
better  than  horses.  Simple  -  Sirong  -  Durable.  Built  for  hard 
work.  Designed  for  years  of  service.  Economically  operated. 
The  most  popular,  low-priced,  serviceable  tractor  on  the  mar- 
ket. Ask  us  why  yours  should  be  a  Ford.  Write  for  de- 
scriptive catalog  and  Introductory  Offer  to  Agents. 

THE  FORD  TRACTOR  COMPANY 
1715    Madison  St  N.  E. 
MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


"'nnnpu  nil  DiTC"en<j!,,«*TS-"|cE-Eu«- 

nUUUn  Ull  iM  I  O    Don't  Die  la  the  House 

Unbeatable  Exterminator.  Ends  Prairie  Does ,  Gopher*, 
Ground  Hogs.  Chipmunks,  Weasels,  Squirrels,  Crows. 
Hawks,  etc.  The  Recognized  Standard  Exterminate'' 
at  Druir  ot  Country  Stores.  Economy  Size*  25c.  SOc 
RmalllSc  Used  the  WorVl  Over.  Used  by  U.  8.  Gov't 
Rough  on  Rats  Never  F.Ko.   Refuse  ALL  Substitutes, 


mustache  rose  above  the  sea  of 
heads  about  him,  and  as  he  came 
he  grinned  a  welcome. 

"A  beastly  mob!"  he  exclaimed,  as 
he  gripped  his  friend's  hand.  "I'm 
sorry  I  couldn't  bring  my  wife  nearer 
than  the  back  platform." 

Aldous  turned  to  Joanne.  He  was 
still  half  in  a  daze.  His  heart  was 
choking  him  with  its  swift  and  ex- 
cited beating.  Even  as  he  intro- 
duced her  to  Blackton  the  voice  kept 
crying  in  his  brain  that  she  had  ex- 
pected to  find  some  one  in  this 
crowd  whom  she  knew. 

"You're  tired,  Miss  Gray,"  he  said. 
"It's  a  killing  ride  up  from  Miette 
these  days.  If  we  can  get  through 
this  mob  we'll  have  supper  within 
fifteen  minutes!" 

With  a  word  to  Aldous  he  began 
worming  his  long,  lean  body  ahead 
of  them.  An  instant  Joanne's  face 
was  very  close  to  Aldous',  so  close 
that  he  felt  her  breath,  and  a  ten- 
dril of  her  hair  touched  his  lips.  In 
that  instant  her  eyes  looked  into  his 
steadily,  and  he  felt  rush  over  him 
a  sudden  shame.  If  she  was  seek- 
ing and  expecting,  it  was  to  him 
more  than  ever  that  she  was  now 
looking  for  protection.  The  haunt- 
ing trouble  in  her  eye  ,  their  en- 
treaty, their  shining  faith  in  him 
told  him  that,  and  he  was  glad  that 
she  had  not  seen  his  sudden  fear  and 
suspicion.  She  clung  more  closely 
to  him  as  they  followed  Blackton. 
Her  little  fingers  held  his  arm  as 
if  she  were  afraid  some  force  might 
tear  him  from  her.  He  saw  that  she 
was  looking  quickly  at  the  faces 
about  them  with  that  same  questing 
mystery  in  her  search. 

At  the  thin  outer  edge  of  the  crowd 
Blackton  drowned  back  beside  them. 
A  few  steps  more  and  they  came  to 
the  end  of  the  platform,  where  a 
buckboard  was  waiting  in  the  dim 
light  of  one  of  the  station  lamps. 
Blackton  introduced  Toanne,  and  as- 
sisted her  into  the  seat  beside  his 
wife. 

"We'll  leave  you  ladies  to  be- 
come acquainted  while  we  rustle  the 
baggage,"  he  said.  "Got  the  checks, 
Aldous?" 

Joanne  had  given  Aldous  two 
checks  on  the  train,  and  he  handed 
them  to  Blackton.  Together  they 
made  their  way  to  the  baggage- 
room. 

Before  they  returned  to  the  buck- 
board,  Aldous  halted  his  friend. 

"I  couldn't  say  much  in  that  tele- 
gram," he  said.  "If  Miss  Gray 
wasn't  a  bit  tired  and  unstrung  I'd 
let  her  explain.  I  want  you  to  tell 
Mrs.  Blackton  that  she  has  come  to 
Tete  Jaune  on  a  rather  unpleasant 
mission,  old  man.  Nothing  less  than 
to  attend  to  the  Tave  of  a — a  near 
relative." 

"I  regret  'hat — I  re<-ret  it  very 
much,"  replied  Blackton,  flinging 
away  the  match  he  had  lighted  with- 
out touching  it  to  his  cigar.  "I 
guess  something  was  wrong.  She's 
welcorru  at  our  place,  Aldous — for 
as  long  as  she  remains  in  Tete  Jaune. 
Perhaos  I  knew  this  relative.  If  I 
can  assist  you — or  her  " 

"He  died  before  the  steel  came," 
said  Aldous.  "Fitz-Hugh  was  'his 
name.  Old  Donald  and  I  are  going 
to  take  her  to  the  grave.  Miss  Gray 
is  an  old  friend  of  mine,"  he  lied 
boldly.    "We  want  to  start  at  dawn." 

As  they  went  on,  the  contractor 
said: 

"I  carried  your  word  to  MacDon- 
ald.  Hunted  him  down  out  in  the 
bush.    He  is  very  anxious  to  see  you. 

"The  strangest  man  in  the  moun- 
tains," said  A'dous,  "And,  when  you 
come  to  know  him,  the  most  lovable. 
We're  going  North  together." 

This  time  it  was  Blackton  who 
stopped,  with  a  hand  on  his  com- 
panion's arm.  A  short  distance  from 
them  they  could  see  the  buckboard 
in  the  light  of  the  station  lamp. 

"Has  old  Donald  written  you 
lately?"  he  asked. 


'TJiisSawGuts^Cords 
of  WoodmOifpDay 


Wade's 
Gasoline  Wood  Saw" 

(Portable) 
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"\a  He  says  he  hasn't  written  a 
letter  in  twenty  years." 

Blackton  hesitated. 

"Then  yon  haven't  heard  of  his — 
accident?" 

The  strange  look  in  the  contrac- 
tor's face  as  he  lighted  a  cigar  made 
John  Aldoos  catch  him  sharply  by 
the  arm. 

"What  do  yon  mean?" 

"He  was  shoe  I  happened  to  be 
in  Dr.  Brady's  office  when  be  drag- 
ged himself  in,  late  at  night.  Doc 
got  the  ballet  oat  of  his  shoulder. 
It  wasn't  a  bad  wound-  The  old 
man  swore  it  was  aa  accident.  But 
the  fact  is.  Aldoos — he  was  shot 
from  behind!  In  some  way  the  bal- 
let had  spent  itself  before  it  reached 
him.  Otherwise  it  would  have  kill- 
ed him." 

For  a  moment  Aldoos  stared  in 
speechless  amazement  into  Black- 
ton's  face. 

"When  did  this  happen?"  he  asked 
then 

"Three  days  ago.  Since  then  I 
have  not  seen  old  Donald  until  to- 
night. Almost  by  accident  I  met 
him  out  there  in  the  timber.  I  de- 
livered the  telegram  yon  sent  him. 
After  he  had  read  it  I  showed  him 
mine.  He  scribbled  something  on  a 
bit  of  paper.    Here  it  is." 

From  his  pocket  he  produced  the 
note  aad  gave  it  to  Aldoos. 

"IH  read  it  a  little  later."  said 
Aldoos.  "The  ladies  may  possibly 
become  anxious  about  as." 

He  dropped  it  in  his  pocket  as  he 
thanked  Btackton  for  the  trouble  he 
had  taken  in  finding  MacDonahL  As 
I  he  climbed  into  the  front  seat  of  the 
backboard  his  eyes  met  Joanne's-  He 
was  glad  that  in  a  large  measure  she 
had  recovered  her  self-possession. 
She  smiled  at  him  as  they  drove  off. 
and  there    was    something    in  the 
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sweet  tremble  of  her  lips  that  made 
him  almost  fancy  she  was  »«*™g  his 
forgiveness  for  having  forgotten  her- 
self. Mrs.  Bhickton  leaned  over  and 
placed  a  hand  on  her 
shoulder. 

"Let's  drive  borne  by  wav  of 
Panl."  she  suggested.    "It's  only  a 
\  little  farther,  and  I'm  quite  sure  Mis* 
Gray  wul  be  interested  in  our  Great 
White  Wav  of  the  mountains." 

A  minute  later  the  length  of  the 
street  swept  out  ahead  of  them. 
Tete  Jamie  was  like  a  blazing  fire 
a  gains  the  darkness  of  the  forest 
and  mountain  beyond.  A  hundred 
■natlLiiiig  "jacks"  sent  up  cola— s 
of  yellow  flame  in  front  of  places  al- 
ready filled  with  the  riot  and  tumult 
of  the  night.  A  thousand  lamps  and 
colored  lanterns  flashed  like  fireflies 
along  the  way.  and  under  them  the 
mi  wd  had  gathered,  and  was  flow- 
ing hack  and  forth.  It  was  a  weird 
and  fantastic  sight — this  one  strange 
and  ilmort  uncanny  street  that  was 
there  largely  for  the  play  and  the 
excitement  of  men. 

As  they  went  am  Aldous  searched 
the  street  for  Quade.  Several  times 
he  turned  to  the  back  seat,  and  al- 
ways be  found  Joanne's  eyes  quest- 
ing hi  that  strange  way  for  the  some 
one  whom  she  expected  to  see. 

Near  the  end  of  the  street  a  crowd 
was  gathering,  aad  here,  for  a  mo- 
ment, Blackton  stopped  his  team  with- 
in fifty  feet  of  the  objects  of  attrac- 
tion. A  slim,  exquisjtively  fen  wed 
woman  in  shimmering  silk  was  stand- 
ing beside  a  huge  brown  bear-  Her 
s'.rtk  black  hair,  shining  as  if  it 
had  been  oiled,  fell  in  curls  about 
her  shoulders.  Her  rouged  hps  were 
smiling.    Even  at  that  distance  her 


shed  taking 
ras  fasten- 
>urse  about 
oment  she 
crowd  fen 


id  slowly  up  the  street  with 

of  Culver  Rann's  friends," 
ickton  sotto  voce,  as  he  drove 


takes  in  a  hundred  a  night 

if  she  makes  a  cent!" 

Black  ton's  big  log  bungalow  was 
close  to  the  engineers'  camp  hah"  a 
aale  distant  from  the  one  lighted 
street  and  the  hundreds  of  tents  and 
shacks  that  made  up  the  residential 
part  of  the  town.  Not  until  they 
were  inside,  and  Peggy  Blackton  had 
disappeared  with  Joanne  for  a  few 
moments,  did  Aldous  take  old  Don- 
ald MacDonald's  note  from  his 
pocket.  He  unfolded  the  bit  of  pa- 
per, and  read  the  few  crudely  written 
words  the  mountain  man  had  seat 
him.  Blackton  turned  in  time  to 
catch  the  sudden  amazement  in  his 
face-  Crushing  the  note  in  his  hand, 
Aldous  looked  at  the  other,  his 
aaoath  tightening. 

"You  must  help  me  make  excuses, 
old  man."  he  said  quietly.  "It  wul 
seem  strange  to  them  if  I  do  not  stay 
for  supper.  Bat — it  is  impossible. 
I  must  see  old  Donald  as  quickly  as 
I  can  get  to  him." 

The  contractor  stared  at  him  for 
a  moment,  his  own  eyes  growing 
harder  and  more  direct. 

"It's  about  the  shooting,"  he  said. 
"If  you  want  me  to  go  with  you. 


"Thanks.  That  will  be  unneces- 
sary." 

Peggy  Blackton  and  Joanne  were 
returning.  Aldous  turned  toward 
them  as  they  entered  the  room.  With 
the  note  still  in  his  hand  be  repeated 
to  them  what  he  had  told  Blackton — 
that  he  had  received  word  which 
made  it  immediately  argent  for  him 
to  go  to  Mac  Donald. 

Joanne  followed  him  to  the  door 
and  out  upon  the  veranda.  For  a 
moment  they  were  alone,  and  now 
her  eyes  were  wide  and  filled  with 
fear  as  he  clasped  her  hands  closely 
in  his  own. 

"I  saw  him,"  she  whispered,  her 
fingers  tightening  convulsively.  *1 
saw  that  man — Quade — at  the  sta- 
tion- He  followed  us  up  the  street. 
Twice  I  looked  behind — and  saw 
him.  I  am  afraid — afraid  to  let  you 
go  back  there.  I  believe  he  is  some- 
where out  there  now — waiting  for 
your 

She  was  frightened,  trembling:  and 
her  fear  for  him,  the  fear  in  her  shin- 
ing eyes,  in  her  throbbing  breath, 
in  the  clasp  of  her  fingers,  sent 
through  John  Aldous  a  joy  that  al- 
most made  him  free  her  hands  and 
crush  her  in  his  arms  in  the  ecstasy 
of  that  wonderful  moment.  Then 
Peggy  Blackton  and  her  husband  ap- 
peared in  the  door.  He  released  her 
hands,  and  stepped  ont  into  the 
gloom.  The  cheery  good-nights  of 
the  B lackTons  followed  him.  And 
Joanne's  good-night  was  in  her  eyes 
— following  him  until  he  was  gone, 
fined  with  their  entreaty  and  their 
fear. 

A  hundred  yards  distant,  where 
the  trail  sclit  to  lead  to  the  camp 
of  the  engineers,  there  was  a  lantern 
oa  a  pole.  Here  Aldous  paused,  out 
of  sight  of  the  Blackton  bungalow, 
and  in  the  dim  light  read  again  Mac- 
Donald's  note. 

In  a  cramped  and  almost  Illegible 
hand  the  old  wanderer  of  the  monn- 
taias  had  written: 

Don't  go  to  cabin.  Culver 
Rann  waiting  to  kill  you.  Don't 
show  yorself  in  town.  Cum  to  me 
as  soon  as  you  can  on  trail  striking 
north  to  Loon  Lake.  Watch  yor- 
self.   Be  ready  with  yor  gun. 

DONALD  MacDONALD- 

Aldous  shoved  the  note  in  his 
pocket  and  slipped  back  out  of  the 
lantern-glow  into  deep  shadow.  For 
several  minutes  he  stood  silent  and 
listening. 

CHAPTER  XL 

ALDOUS  gritted  his  teeth  and 
stared  up  and  down  the  black 
trail.  Five  minutes  passed 
and  he  heard  nothing  that  sounded 
like  a  footstep,  and  he  saw  no  mov- 
ing shadow  in  the  gloom  Slowly 
be  continued  along  the  road  until 
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he  came  to  where  a  narrow  pack- 
trail  swung  north  and  east  through 
the  thick  spruce  and  balsam  in  the 
direction  of  Loon  Lake.  Remember- 
ing MacDonald's  warning,  he  kept 
his  pistol  in  his  hand.  The  moon 
was  just  beginning  to  rise  over  the 
shoulder  of  a  mountain,  and  after 
a  little  it  lighted  up  the  more  open, 
spaces  ahead  of  him.  Now  and  then 
he  paused,  and  turned  to  listen.  As 
he  progressed  with  slowness  and 
caution,  his  mind  worked  swiftly.  He 
knew  that  Donald  MacDonald  was 
the  last  man  in  the  world  to  write 
such  a  message  as  he  had  sent  him 
through  Blackton  unless  there  had 
been  a  tremendous  reason  for  it.  But 
why,  he  asked  himself  again  and 
again,  should  Culver  Rami  want  to 
kill  him? 

Had  Rann  discovered  the  secret 
mission  on  which  he  and  the  old 
mountaineer  were  going  into  the 
North?  Had  he  learned  of  the  gold 
— where  it  was  to  be  found?  And 
was  their  assassination  the  first  step 
in  a  plot  to  secure  possession  of  the 
treasure? 

The  blood  in  Aldous'  veins  ran 
faster.  He  gripped  his  pistol  hard- 
er. More  closely  he  looked  into  the 
moonlit  gloom  of  the  trail  ahead  of. 
him.  He  believed  that  he  had  gussed 
the  meaning  of  MacDonald's  warn- 
ing. It  was  the  gold!  More  than 
once  thought  of  the  yellow  treasure 
far  up  in  the  North  had  thrilled 
him,  but  never  as  it  thrilled  him  now- 
Was  the  old  tragedy  of  it  to  be  lived 
over  again?  Was  it  again  to  play 
its  part  in  a  terrible  drama  of  men's 
lives,  as  it  had  played  it  more  than 
forty  years  ago?  The  gold!  The 
gold  that  for  nearly  half  a  century 
had  lain  with  the  bones  of  its  dead, 
alone  with  its  terrible  secret,  alone 
until  Donald  MacDonald  had  found 
it  again!  He  had  not  told  Joanne 
the  story  of  it,  the  appalling  and  al- 
most unbelievable  tragedy  of  it.  He 
had  meant  to  do  so.  But  they  had 
talked  of  other  things. 

He  heard  something  above  the 
caressing  rustle  of  the  wind  in  the 
spruce-tops. 

It  came  to  him  faintly,  from  full 
half  a  mile  deeper  in  the  black  forest 
that  reached  down  to  the  bank  of 
the  Frazer.  It  was  the  night  call 
of  an  owl — one  of  the  big  gray  owls 
that  turned  white  as  the  snow  in 
winter.  M/entally  he  counted  the 
notes  in  the  call.  One,  two,  three, 
four — and  a  flood  of  relief  swept  over 
him.  It  was  MacDonald.  They  had 
used  that  signal  in  their  hunting. 

Continuing  to  hold  his  pistol,  he 
went  on,  this  time  more  swiftly. 

MacDonald  did  not  signal  again. 
The  moon  was  climbing  rapidly  into 
the  sky,  and  with  each  passing 
minute  the  night  was  becoming 
lighter.  He  had  gone  half  a  mile 
when  he  stopped  again  and  signalled 
softly.  MacDonald's  voice  answered, 
so  near  that  for  an  instant  the  auto- 
matic flashed  in  the  moonlight.  Al- 
dous stepped  out  where  the  trail  had 
widened  into  a  small  open  spot.  Half 
a  dozen  paces  from  him,  in  the  bright 
flood  of  the  moon,  stood  Donald  Mac- 
Donald^ 

The  night,  the  moon-glow,  the  tense 
attitude  of  his  waiting  added  to  the 
wcirdncss  of  the  picture  which  the  old 
wanderer  of  the  mountains  made  as 
Aldous  faced  him.  MacDonald  was 
tall;  some  trick  of  the  night  made 
him  appear  almost  unhumanly  tall  as 
he  stood  in  the  center  of  that  tiny 
moonlit  amphitheatre.  His  head  was 
bowed  a  little,  and  his  shoulders 
drooped  a  little,  for  he  was  old.  A 
thick,  shaggy  beard  fell  in  a  silvery 
sheen  over  his  breast.  His  hair,  gray 
as  the  underwing  of  the  owl  whose 
note  he  forged,  straggled  in  uncut  dis- 
array from  under  the  drooping  rim 
of  a  battered  and  weatherworn  hat. 
His  coat  was  of  buckskin,  and  it  was 
short  at  the  sleeves — four  inches  too 
short;  and  the  legs  of  his  trousers 
were  cut  off  between  the  knees  and 
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bank  for  you. 
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Don't  wait  —  send  the 
coupon  today. 


13 

E.  Morrison  St. . 
Portland,  Ore. 


^>  Send  me  free  copy 
^  of  The  Gold  in  Your 
^  Stump  Lend" 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Strongest  Stalls  and  Stanchions  Made 

(Specified  by  U.  S. 
Government.) 
All  steel  tubing  witb  ex- 
tra heavy  fittings  permits 
cow  free  movement,  all  di- 
rections. 

Impossible  for  bacteria 
to  live,  as  there  are  no 
cracks  or  rough  places  on 
which  to  gather  and  breed. 

State  Dairy  Inspector 
gives  more  points  on  Sani- 
tary Equipment. 

Simple,  Strong,  Sanitary, 
Necessary. 

Barn  Plan  Book  and 
Catalog  Free. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering;  and  Supply  Co. 

72  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco 
422  East  3rd  Street,  Los  Angeles 


From 

Western  Crude  — 

Western,  Asphalt -base,  crude 
makes  the  highest  grade  motor 
oil,  not  only  in  our  opinion,  but 
also  in  the  opinion  of  unpreju- 
diced experts  and  of  increasing 
thousands  of  satisfied  users. 


ZEROLENE 

{he  Standard  Oil  /or  Motor  Cars 


Sold  by  dealers  everywhere  and 
at  all  Service  Stations  of  the 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(California) 


FEED  THE   SOIL  AND   THE   SOIL   WILL   FEED  YOU 

California  Fertilizer  Works 

Manufacturers  of  Complete  Fertilisers  of  All  Kinds. 

The  Oldest  Manufacturers  and  Largest   Producers  of  Bone  and  Blood 
Fertilizers  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Complete  and  Up-to-date  Laboratory  for  Analyses  of  Soils.  Analyses 
and  Advice  Given  Free  to  Our  Patrons. 
FACTORIES,    SAN    FRANCISCO   AND  OAKLAND. 
OFFICE,  444  PINE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


IMPORTANT 

If  you  have  a  farm  for  sale  or 
trade,  livestock,  machinery 
implements,  vehicles,  poultry, 
musical  Instruments,  nursery 
stock,  building  material,  new  or 
second-hand  goods  of  any  kind, 
dogs,  rabbits,  motorcycles,  bicy- 
cles, automobiles,  sewing  ma- 
chines— in  fact,  anything  you 
wish  to  sell — advertise  It  In 
Orchard  and  Farm.  A  little  ad 
should  get  you  a  buyer. 

Only  three  cents  a  word  In  a 
high-class  farm  magazine.  Don't 
delay,  but  mall  the  ad  you  wish 
to  run  at  once.  Remember,  no 
copy  can  be  accepted  after  Janu- 
ary 23,  as  this  is  the  date  for 
closing  the  last  form  for  the 
February  issue. 

ORCHARD  AND  FARM 

SIXTH  FLOOR,  HEARST  BLDG. 

Phone  Sutter  2424.  San  Francisco. 


REE 


Fine  Toot 

tOfl     II  If  II  I   CI  C    MANDOLIN,  VIOLIN, 

vtU  UKULELE  quitab ok corhm 

We  have  a  wonderfui  new  ■ystem  of  teaching  note  moilc  by 
n  -i  l  To  fir  it  pnpiU  in  each  locality,  we'  11  give  a  120  tmperb  Vio- 
lin. Mandolin.  Ukulele.  Guitar  or  Com e4  absolutely  free.  Very  small 
cliarge  for  leaeonaonlv  expense.  We  juaraote*  to  make  you  a  player 
or  no  charge  Complete  outfit free  Write  atooce  —  no  obligation. 

SUN6ERUND  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  Dipt  78 ,  Chicago,  III: 


Every  owner  of  a  gas  engine  should 
know  how  to  tell  good  from  bad  belt- 
ing. Information  free.  See  advertise- 
ment at  bottom  of  page  21,  this  issne. 


GIANT  WINTERS- 
RHUBARB 

From  five-eighths  of  an  acre  first  season 
after  planting  I  sold  over  20.000  pounds  of 
rhubarb,  receiving  for  same  $673.70.  Spe- 
cial big  discount  on  plants  for  prompt 
orders.     Booklet  free. 

W.  A.  LEE,  Covina,  California. 


Young  Men  Earn  From  $4  to  $7 
a  Day  as  Automobile  Experts— 

I There  Is  a  big  demand  for  trained  men  as  automobile  machinists,  automobile  I 
drivers,  automobile  repairers  and  automobile  truckmen.  Write  me  and  I  I 
will  put  yon  In  touch  with  an  Institution  that  fits  youne  men  to  fill  John'  I 
that  pay  from  9100  to  9-00  a  month.  I  want  the  address  of  2.1  youne  men  I 
rlcht  now,  mo  write  me  at  once.  Address  H.  D.  Drelsbnch,  Oth  Floor,  Hearst  I 
niilc,  Snn  Francisco,  Cal.  < 
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the  ankles,  giving  him  a  still  greater 
appearance  of  height. 

In  the  crook  of  his  arm  MacDonald 
held  a  rifle,  a  strange-looking,  long- 
barrelled  rifle  of  a  type  a  quarter  of  a 
century  old.  And  Donald  MacDonald, 
in  the  picture  he  made,  was  like  his 
gun,  old  and  gray  and  ghostly,  as  if 
he  had  risen  out  of  some  graveyard 
of  the  past  to  warm  himself  in  the 
yellow  splendor  of  the  moon. 

"I'm  glad  you've  come  Aldous,"  he 
said.  "I've  been  waiting  ever  since 
the  train  come  in.  I  was  afraid  you'd 
go  to  the  cabin!  Yo're  sure — there 
ain't  no  one  following?" 

"Quite  certain,"  assured  Aldous. 
"Look  here,  MacDonald — what  in 
thunder  has  happened?  Don't  con- 
tinue my  suspense!  Who  shot  you? 
Why  did  you  warn  me?" 

Deep  in  his  beard  the  old  hunter 
laughed. 

"Same  fellow  as  would  have  shot 
you,  I  guess,"  he  answered.  "They 
made  a  bad  job  of  it,  Johnny,  an 
awful  bad  job,  an'  mebby  there'd  been 
a  better  man  layin'  for  you!" 

He  was  pulling  Aldous  in  the  bush 
as  he  spoke.  For  ten  minutes  he 
dived  on  ahead  through  a  jungle  in 
which  there  was  no  trail.  Suddenly 
he  turned,  led  the  way  around  the 
edge  of  a  huge  mass  of  rock,  and 
paused  a  moment  later  before  a  small 
smoldering  fire.  Against  the  face  of 
a  gigantic  boulder  was  a  balsam  shel- 
ter. A  few  cooking  utensils  were 
scattered  about  It  was  evident  that 
MacDonald  had  been  living  here  for 
several  days 

"Looks  as  though  I'd  run  away, 
don't  it,  Johnny?"  he  asked,  laughing 
in  his  curious,  chuckling  way  again: 
"An'  so  I  did,  boy.  From  the  moun- 
tain up  there  I've  been  watching 
things  through  my  telescope — been 
keepin'  quiet  since  Doc  pulled  the 
bullet  out.  I've  been  layin'  for  the 
Breed.  I  wanted  him  to  think  I'd 
vamoosed.    I'm  goin'  to  kill  him!" 

He  had  squatted  down  before  the 
fire,  his  long  rifle  across  his  knees, 
and  spoke  as  quietly  as  though  he 
was  talking  of  a  partridge  or  a  squir- 
rel instead  of  a  human  being.  He 
wormed  a  hand  into  one  of  his 
pockets  and  produced  a  small  dark 
object  which  he  handed  to  Aldous. 
The  other  felt  an  uncanny  chill  as  it 
touched  his  fingers.  It  was  a  mis- 
shapened  bullet. 

"Doc  gave  me  the  lead,"  continued 
MacDoneld  coolly,  beginning  to  slice 
a  pipeful  of  tobacco  from  a  tar-black 
plug.  "It  come  from  Joe's  gun.  I've 
hunted  with  him  enough  to  know  his 
bullet.  He  fired  through  the  window 
of  the  cabin.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the 
broom  handle — just  the  end  of  it 
stickin'  up" — he  shrugged  his  gaunt 
shoulders  as  he  stuffed  the  tobacco 
into  the  bowl  of  his  pipe — "I'd  been 
dead!"  he  finished  tersely. 

"You  mean  that  Joe  " 

"Has  sold  himself  to  Culver  Rann!-' 
exclaimed  MacDonald.  He  sprang  to 
his  feet.  For  the  first  time  he 
showed  excitement.  His  eyes  blazed 
with  repressed  rage.  A  hand  gripped 
the  barrel  of  his  rifle  as  if  to  crush  it. 
"He's  sold  himself  to  Culver  Rann!" 
he  repeated.  "He's  sold  him  our 
secret.  He's  told  him  where  the  gold 
is,  Johnny!  He's  bargained  to  guide 
Rann  an'  his  crowd  to  it!  An'  first — 
they're  goin  to  kill  us!" 

"They  are,  are  they,  Donald? 
They're  going  to  kill  us?" 

"They're  goin'  to  try,"  amended 
the  old  hunter,  with  another  curious 
chuckle  in  his  ghostly  beard.  "They're 
goin'  to  try,  Johnny.  That's  why  I 
told  you  not  to  go  to  the  cabin.  I 
wasn't  expecting  you  for  a  week.  To- 
morrow I  was  goin'  to  start  on  a  hike 
for  Miette.  I  been  watching  through 
my  telescope  from  the  mountain  up 
there.  I  see  Quade  come  in  this 
morning  on  a  hand-car.  Twice  I  see 
him  and  Rann  together.  Then  I  saw 
Blackton  hike  out  into  the  bush.  I 
was  worrying  about  you,  an'  won- 
dered if  he  had  any  word.  So  I  laid 
for  him  on  the  trail — an'  I  guess  it 


was  lucky.  I  ain't  been  able  to  set 
my  eyes  on  Joe.  I  looked  for  hours 
through  the  telescope — an'  I  couldn't 
find  him.  He's  gone,  or  Culver  Rann 
is  keeping  him  out  of  sight." 

For  several  moments  Aldous  looked 
at  his  companion  in  silence.  Then  he 
said 

"You're  sure  of  all  this,  are  you, 
Donald?  You  have  good  proof — that 
Joe  has  turned  traitor?" 

"I've  been  suspicious  of  him  ever 
since  we  come  down  from  the  North," 
snoke  MacDonald  slowly.  "I  watched 
him — night  an'  day.  I  was  afraid  he'd 
get  a  grubstake  an'  start  back  alone. 
Then  I  saw  him  with  Culver  Rann. 
It  was  late.  I  heard  'im  leave  the 
shack,  an'  I  followed.  He  went  to 
Rann's  house — an'  Rann  was  expect- 
ing him.  Three  times  I  followed  him 
to  Culver  Rann's  house.  I  knew 
what  was  happening  then,  an'  I 
planned  to  get  him  back  in  the  moun- 
tains on  a  hunt,  an'  kill  him.  But  I 
was  too  late.  The  shot  came  through 
the  window.  Then  he  disappeared. 
An' — Culver  Rann  is  getting  an  outfit 
together!  Twenty  head  of  horses, 
with  grub  for  three  months!" 

"The  deuce!  And  our  outfit?  Is  it 
ready?" 

"To  the  last  can  o'  beans!" 

"And  your  nlan,  Donald?" 

All  at  once  the  old  mountaineer's 
eyes  were  aflame  with  eagerness  as 
he  came  nearer  to  Aldous. 

"Get  out  of  Tete  Jaune  to-night!" 
he  cried  in  a  low,  hissing  voice  that 
quivered  with  excitement.  "Hit  the 
trail  before  dawn!  Strike  into  the 
mountains  with  our  outfit — far  enough 
back — and  then  wait!" 

"Wait?" 

"Yes — wait.  If  they  follow  us — 
fight!" 

Slowly  Aldous  held  out  a  hand.  The 
old  mountaineer's  met  it.  Steadily 
they  looked  into  each  other's  eyes. 

Then  John  Aldous  spoke: 

"If  this  had  been  two  days  ago  I 
would  have  said  yes.  But  to-night — 
it  is  impossibl  ." 

The  fingers  that  had  tightened 
about  his  own  relaxed.  Slowly  a 
droop  came  into  MacDonald's  shoul- 
ders. Disappointment,  a  look  that 
was  almost  de*->air  settled  in  his  eyes. 
Seeing  the  change,  Aldous  held  the 
old  hunter's  hand  more  firmly. 

"That  doesn't  mean  we're  not  going 
to  fight,"  he  said  quickly.  "Only  we've 
got  to  plan  differently.  Sit  down, 
Donald.  Something  has  been  happen- 
ing to  me.  And  I'm  going  to  tell  you 
about  it." 

A  little  back  from  the  fire  they 
seated  themselves,  and  Aldous  told 
Donald  MacDonald  about  Joanne. 

He  began  at  the  beginning,  from 
the  moment  his  eyes  first  saw  her  as 
she  entered  Quade's  place.  He  left 
nothing  out.  He  told  how  she  had 
come  into  his  life,  and  how  he  in- 
tended to  fight  to  keep  her  from 
going  out  of  it. 

"You  understand.  Donald,"  he  said, 
"I  can't  go  into  the  mountains  to- 
night. God  knows  when  I  can  go- 
now.    But  you  " 

MacDonald  had  risen.  He  turned 
his  face  to  the  black  wall  of  the  forest. 
Aldous  thought  he  saw  a  sudden 
quiver  pass  through  the  great,  bent 
shoulders. 

"And  I,"  said  MacDonald  slowly, 
"will  have  the  horses  ready  for  you 
at  dawn.  We  will  fight  this  other 
fight — later." 

CHAPTER  XII. 

FOR  an  hour  after  Donald  Mac- 
Donald had  pledged  himself  to 
accompany  Joanne  and  Aldous 
on  their  pilgrimage  to  the  grave  in 
the  Saw  Tooth  Range  the  two  men 
continued  to  discuss  the  unusual 
complications  in  which  they  had  sud- 
denly become  involved,  and  at  the 
same  time  prepared  themselves  a  sup- 
per of  bacon  and  coffee  over  the  fire. 
They  agreed  upon  a  plan  of  action. 

In  the  face  of  the  old  hunter's  mis- 
giving, Aldous  prepared  to  leave.  It 
was  nearly  10  o'clock  when  he  set 
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Indoor  Closet 


More  Comfortable, 
Healthful,  Convenient 

Eliminates  the  out- door 
privy,  open  vault  and  cess- 
pool, which  are  breeding 
places  for  germs.  Have  a 
warm,  sanitary,  odorless 
toilet  right  in  your  house. 
No  going  out  in  cold  weather. 
A  boon  to  invalids.  Endorsed 
by  State  Boards  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywhere  In  The  House 
The  germs  are  killed  by  a  chemical  process  In 
water  in  the  container,  which  you  empty  once  a 
month.  Absolutely  no  odor.  No  more  trouble 
to  empty  than  ashes.  Closet  absolutely  guaran- 
teed, write  for  full  description  and  price. 
■OWE  SANITARY  MFO  CO  174B  ROWE  BLOQ.,  DETROIT, 

Ask  about  the  » to  San  Wasoatand — Hot  and  Cold  HIM 
 Running  Water  Without  Plumbing  v  m\*»n» 


FROST  ALARMS^ 


Jack  Frost  is  never  an  unex- 
pected visitor  to  users  of  the 
WEISS  FROST  ALARM.  Warns 
without  fail.  Shipped  complete, 
ready  for  use.  Can  be  installed 
in  fifteen  minutes. 

Price,  prepaid,  $15.00. 
PAUL  WEISS, 

Denver,  Colorado. 


I  Have  NOW  made  it  possible  for 
any  worthy,  creditable  man  to 
buy  a  High  Grade  WITTE  Engine 
on  practically  his  own  terms. 

NO  MONEY  DOWN 
Cash,  Payments  or  Deposit 

No  need  for  any  person  who  needs  reliable 
power,  to  (to  without.  I  will  sell  yon  a  high 
grade  WITTE  Engine  on  practically  your 
own  terms — guarantee  the  engine  you  buy 
for  a  term  of  five  years— prove  the  value  of  the 
WITTE  engine  you  select  by  allowing  90  days 
use  and  teat  under  your  own  working  condi- 
tions. Choice  of  engines*  Gasoline  or  Kero- 
sene. Can  ship  same  day  order  is  re- 
ceived.  Write  lor  latest  W1TTB  prices,  and 
my  Free  Book,  "How  to  Judge  Engines,"  con- 
taining illustrations  oi  the)  Witte  Factory  and 
other  interesting  matter,  showing  how  1  aave 
yon  $25  to  $100.  A  poet  card  brings  it.— 
ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pre*. 

SfWITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

J)  3125  OtklMd  Annua,  Kantat  City,  Mo.  U 
V     3125  UpfreBldj.,  Pllltbunh,Pi.  > 


Free  Gas  Engine  Catalogs.  See  ad- 
vertisement at  i  bottom  of  page  25,  this 
■issue. 


back  in  the  direction  of  Tete  Jaune, 
Donald  accompanying  him  as  far  as 
the  moonlit  amphitheatre  in  the 
forest.  There  they  separated,  and 
Aldous  went  on  alone. 

He  believed  that  Joanne  and  the 
Blacktons  would  half  expect  him  to 
return  to  the  bungalow  after  he  had 
seen  MacDonald.  He  was  sure  that 
Blackton,  at  least,  would  look  for  him 
until  quite  late.  The  temptation  to 
take  advantage  of  their  hospitality 
was  great,  especially  as  it  would 
bring  him  in  the  company  of  Joanne 
again.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
certain  that  this  first  night  in  Tete 
Jaune  held  very  large  possibilities 
for  him.  The  detective  instinct  in 
him  was  roused,  and  his  adventurous 
spirit  was  alive  for  action.  First  of 
all,  he  wanted  proof  of  what  Mac- 
Donald  had  told  him.  That  an  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  assassinate 
the  old  mountaineer  he  did  not  for  an 
instant  doubt.  But  had  Joe  de  Bar, 
the  half-breed,  actually  betrayed 
them?  Had  he  sold  himself  to  Culver 
Rann,  and  did  Rann  hold  the  key  to 
the  secret  expedition  they  had 
planned  into  the  North? 

The  night  carnival  was  at  its  height 
when  Aldous  re-entered  the  long, 
lighted  street.  From  10  until  11  was 
the  liveliest  hour  of  the  night.  Even 
the  restaurants  and  soup-kitchens 
were  crowded  then.  He  strolled 
slowly  down  the  street  until  he  came 
to  a  little  crowd  gathered  about  the 
bear  equestrienne.  The  big  canvas 
dance-hall  a  few  doors  away  had 
lured  from  her  most  of  her  admirers 
by  this  time,  and  Aldous  found  no 
difficulty  in  reaching  the  inner  circle. 
He  looked  first  for  the  half-breed. 
Failing  to  find  him,  he  looked  at  the 
woman,  who  stood  only  a  few  feet 
from  him.  Her  glossy  black  curls 
were  a  bit  disheveled,  and  the  excite- 
ment of  the  night  had  added  to  the 
vivid  coloring  of  her  rouged  lips  and 
cheeks.  Her  body  was  sleek  and 
sinuous  in  its  silken  vesture;  arms  and 
shoulders  were  startlingly  white;  and 
when  she  turned,  facing  Aldous,  her 
black  eyes  flashed  fires  of  deviltry 
and  allurement. 

For  a  moment  he  stared  into  her 
face.  If  he  had  not  been  looking 
closely  he  would  not  have  caught  the 
swift  change  that  shot  into  the  siren- 
like play  of  her  orbs.  It  was  almost 
instantaneous.  Her  slow-traveling 
glance  stopped  as  she  saw  him.  He 
saw  the  quick  intake  of  her  breath,  a 
sudden  compression  of  her  lips,  the 
startled,  searching  scrutiny  of  a  pair 
of  eyes  from  which,  for  a  moment, 
all  the  languor  and  coquetry  of  her 
trade  were  gone.  Then  she  passed 
him,  smiling  again,  nodding,  sweep- 
ing a  hand  and  arm  effectively  through 
her  handsome  curls  as  she  flung  a 
shapely  limb  over  the  broad  back  of 
the  bear.  In  a  garish  sort  of  way  the 
woman  was  beautiful,  and  this  night, 
as  on  all  others,  her  beauty  had 
nearly  filled  the  silken  coin-bag  sus- 
pended from  her  neck.  As  she  rode 
down  the  street  Aldous  recalled 
Blackton's  words:  She  was  a  friend 
of  Culver  Rann's.  He  wondered  if 
this  fact  accounted  for  the  strange- 
ness of  the  look  she  had  given  him. 
(To  be  continued.) 

Handling  Eggs 

BE  gentle  to  the  new-laid  egg, 
For  eggs  are  brittle  things; 
They  cannot  fly  until  they're 
hatched 
And  have  a  pair  of  wings. 
If  once  you  break  the  tender  shell, 

The  wrong  you  can't  redress; 
The  "yelk"  and  white  will  all  run  out, 
And  make  a  dreadful  mess. 

'Tis  but  a  little  while  at  best 
That  hens  have  power  to  lay; 

To-morrow  eggs  may  addled  be 
That  were  quite  fresh  to-day. 

Oh,  let  the  touch  be  very  light 
That  takes  them  from  the  keg; 

There  is    no  hand    whose  cunning 
skill 

Can  mend  a  broken  egg. 

— Harper's  Magazine,  1853. 


Non-Shrinking  Water  Tanks 

Our  non-shrinking  patent  water  tanks  are  dif- 
ferent from  all  others.  No  matter  how  hot  or 
dry  the  weather  is  or  how  little  water  is  in 
the  tank,  the  joints  stay  tight.  There  is  no 
shrinking  of  the  wood,  as  the  deep  groove  in 
the  top  of  the  staves  is  filled  with  water  from 
the  pump  discharge,  which,  by  absorption, 
passes  into  the  pores  of  the  wood,  keeping  the 
tank  moist  at  all  times,  therefore  eliminating 
all  possibility  of  shrinking.  All  trouble  of  tight- 
ening hoops  is  thus  avoided.  All  tanks  are 
fitted  with  round,  soft  steel  hoops  and  straight- 
pull  malleable  iron  lugs.  These  tanks  are  made 
in  any  size  from  500  to  600,000  gallons  capacity. 


Half  Round  Stock  Tanks 

Made  in  15  different  sizes, 
ranging  from  133  to  800 
gallons'  capacity;  lengths 
from  6  to  18  feet,  widths 
from  3  to  4  feet,  depths  from 
lT/4  to  2  feet. 

Stock  Water  Tanks 

These  tanks  are  made 
in  22  different  sizes, 
ranging  from  280  to 
3,025  gallons  capacity; 
made  from  2  to  3  feet 
high,  6  to  16  feet  in  di- 
ameter, of  2-inch  Ore- 
gon flr  or  California 
redwood. 

No  Matter  What  Tour  Needs  Are,  We  Can  Supply  Jfon.  Write  for  Our 
Tank  and  Pipe  Catalog.  It's  Free. 

PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

21  PINE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
916  TRUST  &  SAVINGS  BUILDING,  LOS  ANGELES. 


Earn  While  You  Learn 

The  barber  trade  is  easy  to  learn 
and  pays  from  $4  to  $6  a  day.  Send 
for  folder.  You  get  paid  while  learning. 

Write  us  about  It  to-day. 

NATIONAL  BARBER  SCHOOL 
487  Ninth  St,  Oakland,  Calif. 


BAGS' 


FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

New  and  second-band.  Every  bag  thoroughly 
inspected  before  shipping.  Bags  for  grain,  po- 
tatoes, seeds,  rice,  onions,  beans,  etc.  Whether 
buying  or  Belling,  communicate  with  us. 

SPEYER  BAG  CO. 

869-873  Folsom  St..  San  Francisco. 


WIRELESS  MEN  WANTED^ 

Greatest  demand  In  20  years. 
The  Polytechnic  School  of  Oak- 
land is  the  officially  recognized 
Marconi  school  for  training 
young  men  for  Immediate  em- 
ployment. We  give  a  combined 
course  of  Mo<-se  ind  Wireless 
Telegraphy,  training  young 
men  for  positions  on  land  or 
sea.  Good  salaries  ^waiting 
every  graduate  on  completion 
of  course.  Write  for  informa 
tion. 

POLYTECHNIC  COLLEGE  OF 
TELEGRAPHY 

13th  and  Madison  Sta., 
Oakland,  CaL 


Do  It  Electrically 

ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES  in 

the  household  not  only  add  to 
the  convenience  of  all  members 
of  the  family,  but  they  are  eco- 
nomical and  time-savers. 

ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES  in- 
clude CHAFING  DISHES, 
COFFEE  PERCOLATORS, 
VACUUM  CLEANERS,  ELEC- 
TRIC IRONS  and  every  other 
appliance  that  is  needed  in  the 
modern  home,  not  forgetting 
ELECTRIC  FANS. 

We  carry  these  appliances  in  many  of  our  branch  offices, 
and  will  be  glad  to  have  you  call  and  inspect  them.  Where  we 
do  not  carry  them  we  will  be  just  as  glad  to  give  you  our  ex- 
pert advice. 

"PACIFIC  SERVICE"  is  always  "At  Your  Service." 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

HEAD  OFFICE,  445  SUTTER  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Branches  in  all  principal  cities  and  towns  of 
North-Central  California. 
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GARDEN  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 


FINE  MISSION  OLIVES— Mr.  E.  W.  Ehmann.  of 
Oroville,  a  large  packer  of  olives  assures  me 
that  his  Mission  Olives  are  "above  average  size 
and  were  harvested  before  the  frost  came. "  I 
raised  his  trees  t'nirty  years  ago.  Mr.  J.  C. 
Martin.  President  of  California  Associated  Olive 
Growers,  writes  me  that  he  "considers  my  stock 
the  best  in  California."  Mr.  Martin  last  year 
puchased  two  thousand  from  me.  My  stock  came 
from  the  old  Mission  of  Santa  Barbara.  I  refer 
to  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.   Ehmann.  W.  A.  Hayne, 

box  461,  Marysville,  Cal.  

GIANT  MARROW  CABBAGE  revolutionizes  Coast 
"Greens"  production.  Double  yield  kale.  Richer, 
hardier.  ENTIRELY  EDIBLE;  ideal  poultry,  dairy, 
table  relish.  I'lnnt  quickly,  Californians.  Packets 
homegrown.  GUARANTEED  seeds,  planting  ten 
square  rods,  25c;  five  such,  $1;  photos,  leaf-section, 
for  postage.  E.  E.  Martin,  B-4,  Bangor,  Wash. 
CALIFORNIA"  GREATEST  PRUNE  —  Stuart 
Prune;  27  dried  prunes  to  the  pound;  bears 
heavy;  strong  growth;  very  sweet  like  the  French 
prune,  only  larger.  5.000  trees  in  stock  for  this 
year.  Also  GO. 000  almond  trees;  all  kinds  and 
varieties.  Write  for  prices.  Ripon  Nursery  Co., 
Ripon.  Cal. 

WALNUTS — Vrooman  Franquette  and  San  Jose 
Mayette  grafted  on  Northern  California  black. 
Sizes  3  to  10  feet.  Prices  reasonable.  We  grow 
our  own  trees,  scions  selected  from  our  walnut 
grove.    Walnut  scions   for   sale.   Sunset  Nursery, 

San  Jose,  California.  

OLIVES  ARE  OUR  SPECIALTY.  We  offer 
fine  thrifty  home-grown  trees  of  the  best  strains 
of  Broad  Leafed  Mission  and  Early  Manzanillos. 
Propagated  from  cuttings,  also  budded.  Every  tree 
guaranteed.    H.  Detmers  &  Son.  Exeter.  Cal. 

FRENCH  PRUNES  AND  APRICOTS— On  Myro- 
bolan  almond  and  cot  roots.    Bartlett  pears  on 
Japanese  resistnnt  root.    Number  one  home-grown 
trees.    Prices  reasonable.  W.  M.  Scott,  Cupertino, 

Cal    Phone  San  Jose  5209-R-4.  

WALNUT     TREES— Franquette.      Mayette  and 
Mammoth   on    Black   Root;   also  grafting  wood 
and  black  seedling  trees;  lowest  prices.  The  Mam- 
moth Walnut  Nurseries.  San  Jose,  Cal.  

FINNIGAN'S    SELECTED     StfUwberry  Plants, 
one  variety  only.    Improved  new  Oregon.  Guar- 
anteed   true-to-name.     Write    for    prices.    A.  H. 
Finuigan.   Route  t>,  Oregon  City.  Oregon.  

GIANT  WINTER  RHUBARB  PLANTS — Big  prof- 
its.   See  display  ad  this  issue.    W.  A.  Lee,  Oo- 
vina.  Cal.  

WE  ARB  AGENTS  for  the  best  land  in  South 
San  Joaquin   Irrigation   District  on  the  easiest 
of  terms.    Address  Ripon  Nursery  Co.,  Ripon,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AUTO  OWNERS — -You  need  Puncture  Seal,  guar- 
anteed to  prevent  flat  tires  by  stopping  puncture, 
increases  mileage,  works  automatically  while  you 
ride,  lasts  years,  cost  $12  per  car;  order  stating 
tire  size.  Automobile  Specialty  Co.,  74  New  Mont- 

gomery  St.,   San   Francisco,  CaL  

IF  you  are  holding  stocks  or  bonds  that  you  would 
like  to  sell  or  borrow  money  on,  see 

Wm.  II.  Byington  Jr,  Company.  Inc., 
Bonds  and  Investment  Securities, 
Crocker  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
BEST  OIL  B U RN ER- M A DE^-Serid  for  informa- 
tion  and  trade  proposals.     Fine  chances.     M.  J. 
Brown.  2H7_Center  St..  Berkeley,  Cal. 
GET  RICH- — Proven  method  10c;  dissatisfied,  money 
back.    Success  U.  Co.,  Dept.  M,  378  Brush  St., 
Detroit,  Michigan. 


MISCELLANEOUS— FOR  SALE 


RANCH  HAS  JUST  BEEN  SOLD  and  I  will  sell 
my  complete  outfit  consisting  of  80-h.  p.  gas 
tractor,  plows,  discs  and  harrows  at  less  than  half 
their  cost;  especially  adapted  for  delta  lands;  all 
in  good   working   order.   Address  318   East  Vine 

St..  Stockton,  Cal.  ,   

BEST  GAS  TK ACTOR — Round  wheel,   80  h.  p. 

Good  condition ;  use  abandoned  because  mine 
operating  method  changed.  Cost  $4,250.  Will 
sell  for  $1,250  cash.  One  price  only.  City 
Street  Improvement  Co.,  166  Geary  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Cal.  

CHECK  WRITERS— Slightly  used  Todd.  Peerless 
and  Protectograiihs.  $5  to  $25,  guaranteed;  also 
Blickensderfer  typewriter,  new  "Home"  model,  $25. 
C.  H.  Jenkins  Co..  114  Bush  St.,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

27-FOOT  GAS  TUG  for  sale  for  $5,500;  125  h.  p. 

engine;  fastcBt  and  most  powerful  tug  on  the 
San  Francisco  Bay.  J.  A.  Ormond.  Whittell  Bldg., 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 

HORSES   AND   MULES— Heavy   work   stock  for 
sale  or  to  rent  with  harness.    Two  hundred  tons 
fancy  wheat  hay  for  sale  at  478  Valencia  St.,  San 
FraiK-isco.  

CULTIVATED  MUSHROOMS  from  government 
guaranteed  spawn,  delicious  flavor,  75c  per  lb.. 

prepaid.  Beaver  Grove  Poultry  Farm,  St.  Helena. 

ALL  KINDS  SECOND-HAND  HARNESS — 
double  pipe  collars  to  order.   D.  Hurton  1218 

Mission  street,  San   Francisco.  Cal. 

USED  BOOKS — Extraordinary  bargains!  Catalog. 
Htgenea,   F-2441   Post,   San  Francisco.  (Books 

bought). 


FIELD  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 

RE-CLEANED   ALFALFA    SEED— Good  quality. 

excellent  color,  high  germination  test;  common 
variety,  17c;  Smooth  Peruvian,  24c;  and  the 
famous  Hairy  Peruvian,  30c  per  pound  your  rail 
road  station;  do  not  buy  until  you  have  compared 
my  samples  with  seeds  others  offer.  E.  F.  Sanuui 
netti.  ^  mna.  Arizona.  

8Ia1S£iA.LLJ:  SELECTED  ARIZONA  ALFALFA 
HfciaD,  the  best  there  is,  at  wholesale  prices; 
shipping  warehouses  at  Modesto.  Fresno  and  in 
Arizona;  you  save  at  least  $2  per  hundred  by  buy- 
ing direct.  Send  your  address  for  sample  and 
pikv.  isnmberniT  Seed  Co..  Modesto.  California 
STRICTLY  FANCY  s  E  E I  >S  — Alfalfa.  Scarified 
Sweet  Clover  Red  Clover.  Timothy,  Rye  Grass, 
Etc.,_  Free  Bulletin.  "Sweet  Clover  In  the  North- 

Sffu  J£Tlt*  ^for.  W?"  *nd  prices.  Ralph 
Waldo   Elrion.    Central    Point.  Oregon 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  HELP  WANTED 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  A  SALESMANAGER — 
We  need  a  responsible,  high-grade  implement 
man  for  position  as  salcsmanager ;  may  have  to 
travel  some  first  six  months,  salary  no  object  to 
man  who  can  get  results;  exceptional  future  for 
the  right  man  with  growing  implement  house 
covering  Pacific  coast;  we  offer  a  live  wire  an 
opportunity  to  purchase  $500  to  $1,000  worth  of 
stock  in  company,  but  we  do  not  need  the  money 
nor  the  services  of  any  dead  one;  state  age,  ex- 
lierience,  records  and  salary  required.  Address  in 
confidence.  "Implement  Salesm inager."  Box  585, 
care  Orchard  and  Farm,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MUSIC— MUSICAL  INSTRUME'TS 


VERY  LATEST  smashing  big  song  hits  of  all  pub- 
lishers (words  and  music  complete),  15  cents  each 
postpaid  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A.  Be  "up  to  the  mo- 
ment"— get  the  newest  they're  singing,  the  latest 
they're  dancing  under  the  bright  lights  from  Broad- 
way to  the  Cliff  House.  Write  to-day  for  great 
free  list.    Wilder,  the  Music  King,  51  Second  St., 

San  Francisco.  

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS — If  you  have  a  piano. 

an  organ,  a  violin,  a  guitar,  or  any  other  kind 
of  a  musical  instrument  that  you  want  to  sell, 
advertise  it  in  Orchard  and  Farm;  it  may  find  you 

a  buyer;  only  3c  per  word.  

SEND  FOR  OUR  THREE  CATALOGUES  of  5c. 

10c,  15c  music  free.  Remick  Song  Shop,  906A 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LUMBER-BUILDING  MATERIAL 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  BUILDER— All  kinds 
of  second-hand  building  material;  doors,  windows, 
lumber,  shingles,  corrugated  iron,  cement  trays 
at  the  lowest  prices;  send  list  and  get  estimate; 
country  orders  and  carload  lots  a  specialty.  H. 
McKevitt  &  Son,  Wreckers.  184!)  Mission  St.,  near 

14th,   San   Francisco,  Cal.  

AAA — LUMBER,   new   and  second   hand;  rougn, 
$10M;  finished,  $15;  »A*  R.   W.  shingles,  45c 
bdl.  Dan  P.  Dolan,  1639  Mission  St.,  San  Frau- 

cisco,  CaL  

LUMBER  CHEAP  direct  to  you;  write  us  to-day 
for  prices.  Pacific  Coast  Sawmill  Company,  Port- 
land, Oregon. 


WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 


USE  PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE — The  uni- 
versal favorite;  over  1,000.000  American  land- 
owners are  users  of  Page;  Why?  Because  it's  built 
of  double  strength  wire;  gives  better  service;  out- 
lasts the  other  kinds;  gives  greater  value  for  your 
money;  not  "how  cheap,"  but  "how  good";  write 
to-day  for  delivered  prices.  Gaddis  &  Dixon,  Pa- 
cific Coast  Distributors,  Main  Office.  Medford,  Ore. 


COMMERCIAL  PRINTING. 


PRINTING — To  treat  the  distant  customer  just  the 
same  as  one  next  door  is  our  policy.  We 
speci;ilize  in  printing  catalogs,  booklets,  _  letter 
heads  and  envelopes;  also  general  office  stationery. 
Give  us  an  idea  what  you  want,  submitting  samples, 
if  you  have  any.  write  for  lowest  prices  to 
Yosemite  Press,  417  Montgomery  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


MONEY  TO  LOAN— Real  Estate 

MONEY  TO  LEND  ON  FARMS,  dairies,  orchards. 

pasture  lauds,  timber  lands.  We  have  clients 
who  lend  on  anything  that's  good  and  at  right 
rates  of  interest  and  expenses.  Let  us  know  wbat 
you  want  and  have  and  we  will  tell  you  what  we 
can  do.  Home  Loan  Co.,  Hearst  Bldg.,  San 
Kramisco.  Cal.  

MONEY  TO  LOAN  on  farms,  raw  land,  city  an3 
suburban  property;  building  loans  made;  also  large 
loans  on  land  and  irrigation  projects  from  $5u,UiK) 
to  $1,000,000.  Inventions  financed.  C.  G.  Paul, 
407  Chamber  of  Commerce  bldg.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


EDUCATIONAL 


MEDICAL 


IMPURE  BLOOD— If  you  have  eczemi.  scrofula 
pimples,    eruptions,    try   Clover-Blue   Flag  Com- 
pound- made  from  natural  herbs.  Tablets  50c.  pre- 
paid. F.  B.  Kirk.  633  19th  st.  Oakland,  Cat 


BERKELEY  BUSINESS  COLLEGE  AND  SCHOOL 
OF  TELEGRAPHY.   Berkeley— The  School  that 
made    Good    because    its    graduates   made  good. 
Positions  assured.  Address  Z.  P.  Smith,  Principal, 

Berkeley,  Cal.  

'STUDY    Telegraphy.    Stenography,  Bookkeeping, 
Law,  English.    Board,  room  ana  tuition  may  be 
earned.     Catalogue    free.     Mackay    Business  Col- 
lege, 915  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


WATER  PIPE  AND  CASING 


SECOND-HAND  AND  NEW  WATER  PIPE— 
All  sizes  staudurd  pipe  and  wrought  iron  screw 
casing  pipe;  guaranteed  as  good  as  new.  Write 
for  prices.  Weissbaum  Pipe  Works,  1G7  Eleventh 
Bt. ,  San  Francisco.  . 

SECOND-HAND  WATER    PIPE    AND  SCREW 

CASING — New  threads  and  couplings  dipped  in 

hot  asphaltum.  All    guaranteed.     Send   us  your 

inquiry.  Sheeter  Pipe  Works,  306-8  Howard  St., 
Sau  Francisco. 


HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES 


TO   REDUCE  the  high   cost  of  living,   send  foi 
our    Wholesale    to    Consumer.      Smith's  Cash 

Store.  106  Clay  street.  San  Francisco.  

SAFETY  RAZOR  BLADES  SHARPENED— Keen 
edges  guaranteed  or  money  back ;  30  cents  dozen. 

Ituflon  Bro-*..  1117  Broadway.  Oakland.  Cal.  

FRESH  ROASTED  COFFEE  direct  from  the  plan- 
tation. Prepaid,  5  lbs.  $1.25,  regular  35c  value. 
Sunset  Coffee  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

RELIABLE  FRUIT  GROWER  AND  FARMER — 
Long  California  experience,  wishes  management 
of  ranch,  raising  high-grade  fruit,  growing  of 
crops  of  all  kinds,  ranch  improvements,  farming 
that  pays,  my  specialty:  thoroughly  familiar  with 
stock  raising,  irrigation,  machinery,  strict  in  handl- 
ing men;  be*t  of  references.  Box  5*3,  Orchard  and 
Farm,  Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SALESMEN  WANTED — Two  implement  salesmen 
wanted,  who  can  deliver  the  goods;  one  for 
California  and  one  for  Oregon-Washington;  men 
having  experience  in  these  fields  preferred ;  good 
l>ermanent  proposition  for  reliable  man;  salary  or 
commission;  give  territory  covered,  lines  sold  and 
income  for  past  three  years;  correspondence  con- 
sidered confidential.  Address  "Live  Wire,"  Box 
5S6.   Orchard  and  Firm.  San_  Francisco.  Cal. 

WANTED — Men  and  women  to  sell  the  celebrated 
Domestic  Electric  and  hand  power  vacuum 
cleaners  and  our  other  quick  selling  lines.  Have 
many  representatives  who  devote  their  entire  time 
to  our  interests  and  make  big  money.  Write  us 
for  full  particulars  and  exclusive  territory.  Do- 
mestic Vacuum  Cleaner  Co.,  830  Market  St..  San 
Franrisco.  Cal.   

THE  WAY  TO  GET  A  GOVERNMENT  JOB  is 
through  the  Washington  Civil  Service  School;  we 
prepare  you  and  you  get  a  position  or  we  guarantee 
to  refund  your  money;  write  to  Earl  Hopkins, 
President,  Wa^nington,  D.  C,  for  Book  F.  K.  939, 
telling  about  292,296  Government  Positions  with 
lifetime  employment,  short  hours,  sure  pay,  regular 

vacations.  

IF  YOU  HAVE  ANYTHING  you  think  any  other 
farmer,  stockraiser  or  fruitgrower  would  need 
and  you  want  to  sell  it,  run  an  advertisement 
in  Orchard  and  Farm.  You  should  find  a  buyer. 
But  be  sure  to  mail  your  advertisement  before 
the  23d  of  the  month,  as  no  reply  is  accepted  after 
that  date.  The  cost  to  you  is  only  3  cents  per  word. 
MEN  AND  WOMEN  WANTED  EVERYWHERE 
— U.  S.  Government  jobs;  $75  to  $150  month; 
vacations;  common  education  sufflcieent.  Write 
immediately  for  free  list  of  positions  now  obtain- 
able. Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  T  187,  Rochester, 
N  Y.  

WANTED — Farmer  to  stock  and  run  800-acre  moun- 
tain ranch;  has  orchard,  vineyard,  improvements; 

on  shares ;  $1,500  cash  to  stock  same ;  extra  good 

terms   given.     Box   587.    Orchard   and   Farm,  San 

Fiancisco,  Cal.  

$5  A  DAY  GATHERING  EVERGREENS,  roots 
and   herbs.    10c    brings   book    and   war  prices. 

Particulars  free.  Botanical  22.  New  Haven.  Conn. 

.MEN  WANTED  to  learn  barber  trade;  money  made 
while    learning;    write    for    particulars.  Brisco 

Barber  College.  154  Third  St.,  San  Francisco. 

LABORERS — Do  you  need  any  help  on  the 
farm''     If    so,    run    a    little   advertisement  in 

Orchard  and  Farm;  only  3c  per  word. 


RABBITS,  PIGEONS,  CANARIES. 


RABBITS  FOR  PROFIT— Sent  C5q  for  our 
book  on  rabbit  culture,  free  catalog  of  rabbit 
breeders'  supplies.  Our  line  is  the  most  complete 
in  America.  Gilmore  Rabbit  Farm,  Santa  Bar- 
bara  Cal.  

ARMSTRONG'S  NEW  ZEALAND  RED  RABBITS 
—  Utility   breeding  does  and   bucks  a  specialty; 
prices  reasonable.     Armstrong  Rabbit  Yards.  Peta- 

luma.  Cal.  .  

AMERICAN   REDS   and   Flemish   Giants;  rabbit 
remedies,   books,   feeders,  hutches,   hutch  plans. 
Circular  free.   Caldwell   Bros.,   Los  Angeles,  Cal., 

District  1.  

FLEMISH  GIANTS — Bred  for  size;  prices  accord- 
ing to  age  and  weight;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Winter's  Rabbit  Farm.   Gazelle.  Cal.  

I  WANT  CANARIES— Male  and  female;  also  Eng- 
lish   canaries.    Box    569,    Orchard   and  Farm, 

Hearst  bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  

BIG    BARGAINS — America's     best     blood  1915 
prize-winners.     Fully   pedigreed.    Sinnott's  Bab- 
bitry. Fresno,  Cal. 

PIGEONS    BEAT    CHICKENS— Big    birds  for 
squab  raising,  5  breeds.  E.  B.  Julian,  1506  O  St., 
Sacramento,  Cal. 


FARMS  WANTED 


FARMS   WANTED— Have  7.000  buyers;  describe 
your  unsold  property.   409   Farmers'  Exchange, 

Denver,  Colo.   

WANTED  TO  HEAR  from  owner  of  good  ranch 
for  sale;  send  cash  price  and  description.  D.  F. 

Bush,  M inneapolis,  Minn.  

WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of  farm  or  unim- 
proved land  for  sale.   O.    K.   Hawley,  Baldwin, 
Wisconsin. 


PARCEL  POST 
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WANTED— AGENTS,  SALESMEN 


HOUSE-TO-HOUSE  CANVASSERS,  old  or 
young,  city  or  country,  find  our  hardy  Northern- 
grown  nursery  stock  a  splendid  seller.  The 
prestige  of  the  Washington  Nursery  Co.,  largest 
in  the  State,  13  years  in  business;  15,000  orders 
annually  is  back  of  you.  Experience  unnecessary. 
Persistent  canvassing  gets  results.  Best  business 
for  years.    Good  territory  still  open.     Outfit  free. 

Address.    Toppeuish,  Wash.  

AGENTS  can  make  big  money  handling  Pyrocide 

Fire  Extinguishers;  best  and  lorwest  priced; 
exclusive  territory.     Western   Fire   Appliance  Co., 

323  Geary  st.,  San  Francibco.  

"VERIBEST"  sells  on  sight     Agents  average  $1 

an  hour.   Write   for  your   territory.  "Veribest" 

996  Mission.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  

MAN  TO  WEAR  FINE  SUIT— Act  as  agent:  big 

pay,  easy  work.  Banner  Tailoring  Co.,  Dept. 
501.  Chicago,  111 


RAILROAD  LANDS 


Imperial  Valley- 
cotton,  alfalfa,  melons,  barley, 
fruits,    grains    and  vegetables. 

Coachella  Valley 

Dates,    figs,    etc.      Early  crop 
district. 

Antelope  Valley 

Alfalfa  and  other  staple  crops. 

Southern  Pacific  lands  sold 
on  ten  years'  time.  One= 
tenth    cash,    6%  interest. 

Ask  land  Dept,  S.  P.  Co., 
801  Flood  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


BUTZER'S 

SEED 
CATALOG 

Free  for  the  asking. 
Send  for  yours  to-day. 

BUTZER'S  SEED  STORE 

188=190  Front  Street 
Portland,  Oregon 


1.1  \  'ING  expenses  reduced  25%  through  co-operative 
buying.     Write    for    catalogue    and  particulars. 
Pacific     Co-Operative     League,   0-236  Commercial 
st..  San  Francisco.  

SEND  15c — Tin  of   Head  "Lice"   Salve.  Floyd, 
Expert,  1772  Green  st.,  Sau  Francisco,  CaL 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  GOODS 


FREE  MAIL  CATALOGUE— Blue  flannel  middy 
blouses,  $3;  U.  S.  Navy  flannel  blouses,  $5; 
genuine  army  shoeB,  $4.50;  send  for  our  illus- 
trated catalogues  of  suits,  army  canteens,  khaki 
suits,  campaign  hats,  cowboy  hats,  money  belts, 
cartridge  belts,  teuts  and  hammocks.  Liebold  A: 
Co..   217   Market   St.,   San  Francisco. 


WORK  AND  SADDLE  HORSES. 


FOR  SALE — No.  1  flve-year-old  mares,  bred,  1,500 
to  1,600  lbs. ;  also  one  team  of  geldings,  same 
weight;  one  pair  of  1,100-lb.  mares,  bred;  also 
three  first-class  saddle  horses.  Call  or  write 
Lenark  Park,  Modesto,  Cat,  or  R.  S.  Irvine,  U75 

Market  St.,  San  Fiancisco,  Cat  

IF  YOU  HAVE  ANYTHING  you  think  any  other 
farmer,  stockraiser  or  fruitgrower  would  need 
and  you  want  to  sell  it.  run  an  advertisement 
in  Orchard  and  Farm.  You  should  find  a  buyer. 
But  be  sure  to  mail  your  advertisement  before 
the  23d  of  the  month,  as  no  reply  is  accepted  after 
that  date.  The  cost  to  you  is  only  3  cents  per  word. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS   that   protect    are   secured   throngs  us; 

established  fifty  yer-'-s.  Send  for  free  booklet 
on  "Patenta."  Pac  lie  Coast  Patent  Agency, 
Inc.,  Stockton,  California. 


SELL- 
EXCHANGE 
BUY— 


lands,  products,  stock,  farm  ma- 
chinery, poultry,  farm  toots.  Im- 
plements, anything  and  every- 
thing needed  by  the  fifty  thou- 
sand farmers  who  receive  Or- 
chard and  Farm  every  week. 

EASILY — 

QUICKLY— 

CHEAPLY— 

with  a  small  want  ad  In  these 
columns.  The  cost  Is  low — re- 
sults come  quickly  and  surely 
Readers  of  this  magazine  are 
prosperous,  successful,  trust- 
worthy— Just  the  sort  of  men  you 
want  to  deal  with. 

Write  us  about  what  you  have  to 
sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if  you 
need  farm  help  give  us  all  the  In- 
formation. We  will  prepare  an  ad 
for  your  approval  and  advise  you  of 
the  charge.    Address  your  letter  to 

ADVERTISING  MAIMAORR 

ORCHARD  &  FARM 

Hearst  Building, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Big  opportunities  for  younr  men  to 
make  good  salaries.  Look  up  the  ad- 
vertisement at  the  bottom  of  page  32, 
this  issue. 
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DEAR  FRIENDS:  A  most 
prosperous  New  Year  to  you 
all!  And  besides  prosperity 
I  wish  you  health  and  happiness,  for 
prosperity  can't  be  enjoyed  without 
health  and  I'm  sure  with  health  and 
prosperity  any  sane  person  ought  to 
conjure  up  a  lot  of  happiness. 

We  all  make  a  number  of  good 
resolves  and  vows  at  the  beginning 
of  each  New  Year  and  some  we 
stand  by  firmly  and  some  are  soon 
forgotten.  I  want  to  register  my 
resolve  here  upon  this  page  to  make 
the  columns  for  women  in  this  mag- 
azine more  interesting  every  month 
and  it  is  a  resolve  I  mean  to  keep. 

Won't  you  each  and  every  one 
make  up  your  minds  at  the  beginning 
of  this  New  Year  to  write  to  me 
often,  sending  in  your  good  ideas  to 
brighten  our  page  and  also  your 
criticisms  to  help  me  make  my 
hints  and  recipes  more  worth  while. 

Perhaps  I  can  help  you  in  some 
way — a  dressmaking  suggestion,  any 
cooking  or  household  hint,  an  idea 
to  help  solve  some  problem  you  may 
be  worrying  over.  If  you  think  I 
might  help  please  write  to  me  in  care 
of  Orchard  and  Farm. 

I  hope  you  find  the  recipes  valu- 
able. They  have  all  been  tested  and 
are  practical  and  not  expensive. 

We  are  planning  a  lot  of  inter- 
esting things  for  this  page  during 
the  coming  year  and  I  hope  it  will 
meet  with  your  approval.  If  not 
let  me  hear  from  you. 

RUTH  ROBERTS. 

Helpful  Hints 

GRASS  stains  should  be  washed 
first  in  milk,  then  in  clear  wa- 
ter. 

To  prevent  hot  cake  or  bread  from 
crumbling  when  cutting,  use  a  hot 
knife.    Dip  the  knife  in  hot  water. 

Do  pot  cook  bread  and  pastry  at 
the  same  time.  Bread  requires  long 
and  moderate  heat.  Pastry  needs  a 
hot  oven  for  a  short  time. 

To  release  ice  cream  or  gelatine 
from  molds,  fold  a  hot  cloth  around 
the  mold  for  a  few  moments.  This 
is  better  than  dipping  the  mold  in 
hot  water,  as  the  hot  water  may  melt 
it  too  much. 

To  stop  nose  bleed.  When  simple 
remedies  fail,  mix  water  and  vinegar 
equal  parts,  and  snuff  it  up  the  bleed- 
ing nostril. 

Nut  Bread. 

Three  cups  graham  flour. 
One-half  white  flour. 
One  teaspoon  salt. 
Two    heaping    teaspoons  baking 
powder. 

One  cup  sugar. 

Mix  these  ingredients  thoroughly 
together.  Then  add  one  cup  chopped 
nut  meats  and  two  and  half  cups 
of  milk.  Put  it  in  a  bread  tin.  Let 
it  stand  20  minutes,  then  bake  slowly 
one  hour. 


Hints  That  Will  Be  Helpful  About  the  House. 
Edited  by  Ruth  Roberts. 

To  Wash  Pillows        How  to  Make  Pin  Money 


MAKE  bags  of  cheesecloth  and 
empty  the  feathers  into  them, 
the  contents  of  one  pillow 

in  a  bag. 

Have  ready  in  a  tub,  a  strong  suds 
of  hot  water,  soa-  and  two  table- 
spoons of  ammonia.  Into  this  lay 
the  bags  of  feathers,  push  them  down 
until  thoroughly  wet  and  let  them 
soak  for  a  half  hour. 

Wring  as  well  as  you  can  and  put 
them  into  another  tub  of  suds  pre- 
pared as  before.  As  soon  as  the 
water  is  cool  enough  squeeze  the 
feathers  with  the  hands  until  clean. 
Wring  again  and  rinse  in  clear  warm 
water,  adding  a  tablespoon  of  am- 
monia. 

This  purifies  the  feathers  and  also 
makes  them  fluffy.  Hang  out  of  doors 
to  dry  and  a  sunny,  windy  day  helps 
to  dry  them  quickly.  Every  little 
while  shake  the  feathers  out  and  hang 
at  another  angle  on  the  line  to  keep 
them  from  matting.  Wash  the  cas- 
ings, but  do  not  put  the  feathers  in 
them  unil  the  feathers  are  perfectly 
dry  and  fluffy,  which  takes  a  long 
time. 

Sauce  for  Pudding. 

This  is  a  good  sauce  for  fruit  pud- 
dings, Christmas  puddings,  bread 
pudding  or  to  pour  over  slices  of 
stale  sponge  cake. 

One  cup  of  sugar. 

Butter  size  of  egg. 

One  egg. 

Juice  of  one  lemon. 

Cream  the  butter  and  sugar  and 
add  the  egg.  Beat  together  thor- 
oughly. Add  the  lemon  juice  and 
water  to  make  the  desired  amount 
of  sauce.  Set  in  pan  of  water  and 
boil  for  an  hour  until  ready  to  serve. 

Gingerbread. 

One  cup  buttermilk. 
One  teaspoon  soda  in  buttermilk. 
One-half  cup  molasses. 
Two-thirds  cup  sugar. 
One-fourth  cup  butter. 
One  round  teaspoon  ginger. 
One  level  teaspoon  cinnamon. 
One-half  level  teaspoon  salt. 
Two  cups  flour. 

Cream  the  butter  and  sugar  to- 
gether, then  add  the  molasses,  then 
the  buttermilk  and  soda.  Lastly  add 
the  flour,  into  which  the  spices  and 
salt  have  been  mixed. 

Bake  in  a  moderate  oven.  This 
makes  a  delicious  soft  gingerbread 
and  may  be  frosted  with  chocolate 
icing  if  desired. 

The  best  girl  in  the  world  is  the 
girl  you  courted  and  married.  How 
long  is  it  since  you  told  her  so?  She 
may  be  starving  for  a  bit  of  loving 
appreciation  from  you. 


PIN-MONEY!  To  most  of  us 
those  words  are  alluring.  Per- 
haps the  children  need  some- 
thing, or  there  is  a  concert  to  attend, 
and  often  we  feel  that  what  we  most 
desire  is  foolish  or  unnecessary  and 
the  regular  income  must  not  be  spent 
to  gratify  that  desire.  There  are  a 
hundred  and  one  reasons  for  wanting 
a  little  extra  money  of  our  very  own 
and  it's  much  more  valuable  and 
more  fun  to  spend  it  if  we  earn  it 
ourselves. 

I  am  going  to  offer  a  few  sugges- 
tions for  gaining  that  pin-money. 
Women  have  earned  money  in  these 
different  ways  and  success  crowned 
their  efforts.  And  while  they  were 
earning  the  money  they  had  time  to 
care  for  a  home  and  family. 

If  one  lives  near  a  village  or  city 
or,  better  still,  a  summer  resort,  there 
is  usually  money  to  be  made  by  sell- 
ing home-cooked  foods.  Pans  of 
baked  beans,  fish  cakes,  pies,  cookies, 
doughnuts  and  cakes  are  usually  in 
demand.  All  food  should  be  well 
cooked  and  wholesome  and  daintily 
wrapped  in  oil  paper. 

I  have  worked  in  this  way  myself 
when  living  near  a  summer  resort, 
going  from  house  to  house  on  cer- 
tain days  with  my  boxes  of  pastry. 
One  soon  has  regular  customers  and 
orders  ahead  of  time  which  simplifies 
the  work.  I  found  the  selling  of 
home-cooked  foods  brought  me  in  a 
goodly  supply  of  pin  money,  as  1 
very  carefully  reckoned  the  cost  of 
my  materials  and  labor.  I  found 
people  willing  to  pay  well  for  good 
and  nutritious  food. 

In  these  days  of  travel  by  automo- 
bile many  women  have  put  a  few 
tables  and  chairs  under  an  arbor  or 
in  the  garden  and  served  light 
lunches  to  passing  travelers.  There 
is  a  good  profit  in  this,  if  one  is  a 
good  manager  and  an  attractive 
hostess. 

Everything  must  be  very  neat,  but 
there  need  be  nothing  expensive. 

The  more  rustic  and  homey  the  set- 
ting for  your  tea  room  is,  the  better 
your  guests  will  enjoy  it. 

Dutch  cheese,  buttermilk,  fresh 
milk,  berries  and  berry  pies,  crisp 
lettuce  and  radishes  are  among  the 
things  city  pleasure  seekers  like  to 
eat  when  in  the  country.  Extra 
money  may  be  made  by  selling  fresh 
vegetables,  fruit,  flowers  and  fancy 
work  to  your  tea  room  guests. 

Perhaps  you  excel  in  making 
candy.  You  might  find  a  market  for 
it  among  the  school  children  or  in 
the  stores  or  homes  of  the  nearest 
town. 

If  you  grow  sweet  lavender  in  your 
garden,  pick  it  while  it  is  in  bloom, 
let  it  dry,  then  crush,  and  put  into 


dainty  sachet  bags  of  silk  or  ribbon. 
These  can  be  priced  according  to  the 
amount  of  work  in  the  making  of 
the  sachet  bags  and  they  sell  well 
for  Chrismas  and  birthday  gifts. 

Women  who  are  clever  with  their 
needles  may  go  into  many  lines  of 
work  to  earn  their  pin-money.  A  few 
of  them  are:  Doll's  dresses,  a  baby's 
layette,  tailored  shirt  waists,  chil- 
dren's sun  hats,  lingerie  for  the  bride, 
hemstitching,  men's  neckties,  button- 
holes, amateur  millinery  and  crochet- 
ing. 

The  war  in  Europe  has  cut  off  our 
supply  of  canary  birds,  so  if  you  have 
a  pair  of  birds  you  will  not  find  much 
difficulty  in  selling  the  young  male 
birds. 

Rag  rugs  are  in  demand.  Crocheted 
rugs  are  not  hard  to  make  and  arc 
durable  and  pretty.  Tear  the  rags 
in  strips  about  an  inch  wide  and  sew 
neatly  together,  overlaDoing  the  ends 
to  make  it  strong.  Then  procure  a 
ball  of  heavy  twine  not  quite  so  thick 
as  a  clothes  line.  Crochet  the  strips 
over  the  rope,  using  a  large  wooden 
hook.  The  stitch  of  double  crochet 
is  used.  As  you  go  along  the  crochet 
is  inserted  into  the  previous  row. 
Any  color  may  be  used,  but  be  sure 
they  harmonize. 

If  one  paints  either  in  oils  or  water 
colors  all  sorts  of  pretty  menu  cards, 
tallies,  place  cards,  birthday,  Christ- 
mas, New  Year's  Hallowe'en  and 
Valentine  cards  may  be  made.  The 
more  original  they  are  the  better 
they  sell.  For  Easter,  rabbits  and 
chickens  are  popular.  A  nun  or  a 
monk  on  a  card  with  lillies  may  be 
drawn  and  painted  to  be  used  for  a 
Bible  mark.  Either  take,  or  send  by 
mail,  your  samples  to  the  large  sta- 
tionery and  dry  goods  stores  and  you 
will  find  a  ready  market  if  your  work 
is  original  and  dainty. 

If  you  live  near  a  college  have 
your  designs  embody  a  class  flower 
or  the  symbol  of  some  secret  order. 

Prices  vary  according  to  the  stores 
where  you  market  your  cards. 

If  you  arc  clever  with  your  camera 
try  amateur  photography.  Everyone 
is  interested  in  owning  a  picture  of 
their  home,  family  or  the  pet  pig, 
calf,  dog  or  cat.  Take  the  picture 
and  if  it  is  good  the  owner  of  the 
home,  or  whatever  subject  you 
choose  to  photograph,  will  doubtless 
want  a  number  of  prints  to  send  to 
friends. 

If  there  is  an  unused  barn  on  the 
farm,  advertise  in  the  nearby  village 
papers  that  it  is  for  rent  for  parties. 
Then  decorate  the  barn  according  to 
the  season  and  you  will  probably  be 
patronized  by  all  the  automobile  par- 
ties, straw  rides,  Sunday  school  pic- 
nics and  clubs  throughout  the  year. 

The  barn  may  be  lighted  by  lamps, 
lanterns  (either  plain  or  Japanese)  or 
by  electricity. 

I  hope  there  is  an  idea  here  for  all 
who  are  seeking  some  means  of 
earning  the  needed  "extra"  money. 
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"Send  Me  Six 
of  Each" 

Thousands  of  women  order 
National  Biscuit  Company 
products  in  quantity.  They 
know  that  better  crackers 
and  cookies,  wafers  and 
snaps  cannot  be  baked. 

Nourishment  and  appetizing 
flavor  make  N.  B.  C.  prod- 
ucts favorites  with  all. 

Keep  your  pantry  well 
stocked  with  them— Uneeda 
Biscuit,  N.  B.  C.  Graham 
Crackers.Social  Tea  Biscuit, 
Zu  Zu  Ginger  Snaps, 
Nabisco  Sugar  Wafers. 


The  wonderful  Coast-to- 
Coast  delivery  service  of  the 
National  Biscuit  Company 
assures  biscuit  always  crisp 
and  oven-fresh. 

NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


No  Joke  to  Be  Deaf 

—Every  Deaf  Person  Knows 
That.  I  make  myself  hear  after  be- 
ing deaf  25  years, 
with  these  Artificial 
Gar  Drums.    1  wear 
them  day  and  night. 
They    are  perfectly 
comfortable.  No  one 
sees    them.     Write  dedicated  Bar 
^    me  and  1  will  tell  Drum 
■    you   a   true   story,  Pat.  Not.  8,  1908 
™    how  1  got  deaf  and  how  I  make  you 
Aadress  Geo.  P.  Way.  Artificial  Ear  Drum 
(Inc.),  60  Adelaide  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


ten  near  alter  oe- 


Best  belting  in  the  world.  Free 
sample  and  full  information  about 
how  to  tell  good  from  bad  belt- 
ing.  Bottom  page  21. 


Pretty  Rural  Homes 

MORE  and  more  every  year  ilie 
farmhouses  on  this  coast  are 
coming  to  look  as  though 
they  were  designed  by  somebody  and 
were  not  thrown  together  as  they 
were  in  the  good  old  days  of  the 
gingerbread  gable  and  the  12x14 
"parlor." 

Among  the  agencies  that  arc  as- 
sisting in  the  erection  of  really  artis- 
tic rural  homes  is  "The  Home  Builder 
Magazine,"which  comes  out  every 
month  with  photographic  reproduc- 
tions and  neatly  drawn  designs  of 
beautiful  bungalows,  dainty  chalets 
and  pretty  pergola  and  garden  ef- 
fects. If  you  are  building  a  house  in 
the  country  it  would  pay  you  to  study 
the  pages  of  this  magazine,  so  ably 
edited  by  Charles  Anthony  Doyle  and 
so  neatly  illustrated  by  W.  W.  Dixon. 

To  the  farmer's  wife  more  than  to 
the  farmer  himself  is  due  the  credit 
for  the  change  that  is  to  be  observed 
in  our  rural  homes  both  as  to  archi- 
tecture and  furniture.  The  up-to- 
date  woman  will  not  live  in  an  ugly 
house,  if  she  can  avoid  it,  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that,  judged  by  modern 
standards  of  excellence,  most  of  the 
old  farm  houses  are  ugly. 

Alfalfa  for  Poultry 

A CALIFORNIA  correspond- 
ent of  "Hoard's  Dairyman" 
takes  exception  to  an  academ- 
ic opinion  on  alfalfa  as  poultry 
food  as  follows: 

"In  your  issue  of  September  1, 
1916,  on  page  173  appears  an  article, 
or  rather  interview,  setting  forth  the 
findings  .of  Professor  Wittman  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Dept.  of  Agricul- 
ture. He  states  that  hens  do  not 
like  alfalfa,  green,  cured,  or  in  form 
of  meal,  and  will  eat  it  only  when 
compelled  to.  This  seems  strange 
when  all  the  poultry  farms  in  Cali- 
fornia endeavor  to  procure  alfalfa, 
as  it  is  the  cheapest  form  of  green 
feed  available  and  most  relished  by 
the  fowls.  It  also  gives  the  yolks 
of  the  eggs  a  fine  golden  color. 
"From  my  own  experience  with  a 
i  flock  of  100  hens,  extending  over 
some  seven  or  eight  years,  I  would 
say  that  alfalfa  is  the  most  satis- 
factory green  feed  and  chickens,  tur- 
keys, and  ducks  thrive  on  it  and  pre- 
fer it.  We  feed  it  ground  and  they 
eat  it  all.  If  cut  with  the  scythe 
they  eat  the  leaves  and  blossoms 
and  leave  the  stalks.  We  also  sweep 
up  the  dry  leaves  that  shatter  off  in 
handling  the  hay  and  they  eat  every 
bit. 

"Chino,  Calif.  C.  B.  H." 


Lemon  Cookies. 

Grated  rind  and  juice  of  one  lemon. 
One  tablespoon  water. 
One  cup  sugar. 
One-half  cup  butter. 
One  egg. 

One  level  teaspoon  soda  in  the 
water. 

Mix  with  flour  (about  three  cups) 
and  roll  thin.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven. 
Will  make  about  three  dozen  cookies. 

A  Song  of  the  River 

By  Henry  Meade  Bland. 

FROM  Downieville  to  Appleton, 
The  merry  waters  leap  and  run; 

From  Appleton  to  Yuba  Pool, 

In  stretches  deep  and  wide  they  lay; 

They  thread  the  mosses  fair  and  cool; 
From  Yuba  Pool  to  Wonder  Bay, 

Then  from  the  Bay  unto  the  Gate. 
They  rush  into  the  sea  elate! 


Breakfast  in  Twenty  Minutes 

"The  Only  Steam- Cooked  Oatmeal" 

H-O 

A  package  of  "H-O"  Oatmeal  should  always  be  on  hand  in  every 
home  because  it  can  be  made  ready  for  the  table  with  only  twenty 
minutes'  cooking.  "H-O"  is  the  only  steam  cooked  oatmeal,  a  proc- 
ess which  retains  all  the  natural  flavor  of  the  oats — a  delicate  full 
aroma,  more  delicious  than  any  oatmeal  you  ever  tasted.  "H-O" 
costs  only  one-half  cent  per  dish  and  is  good  for  old  and  young, 
the  weak  or  the  strong.   Your  grocer  has  it. 


IMPORTANT 


If  you  have  anything  to  sell,  and 
you  think  it  Is  something  some 
other  farmer,  stockralser  or  fruit- 
grower would  likely  want,  adver- 
tise in  Orchard  and  Farm,  which 
has  double  the  circulation  of  any 
other  farm  paper  in  California. 
If  you  have  a  farm  for  sale  or  trade,  livestock,  machinery,  Implements, 
vehicles,  poultry,  musical  instruments,  nursery  stock,  building  material, 
dogs,  rabbits,  motorcycle,  bicycle,  automobile,  sewing  machine — in  fact, 
anything  you  wish  to  sell — advertise  it  in  Orchard  and  Farm.  A  little  ad 
should  get  you  a  buyer. 

Only  three  cents  a  word  in  a  high-class  farm  magazine.  Don't  delay, 
but  mail  or  bring  in  the  ad  you  wish  to  run  at  once.  Remember,  no  copy 
can  be  accepted  after  January  23,  as  this  is  the  date  for  closing  the  last 
form  for  the  February  issue. 

SIXTH  FLOOR,  HEARST  BLDG. 

Phone  Sutter  2424.    San  Franclaco. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


cuts 

table  COStS 

in  more  than  a  million  homes  in  the  West. 
Yours  should  be  among  them. 

You'll  find  a  "rounded"  spoon  of 
Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate  is  equal  in 
chocolate  strength  to  the  "heaping"  spoon 
of  others. 

A  cup  of  Ghirardelli's  for  breakfast  will  do 
more  than  please  the  taste — it  nourishes — 
enables  you  to  do  away  with  more  ex- 
pensive foods. 

Tomorrow  try  a  sensible 
breakfast — a  cup  of 

Ghirardelli's 

Ground  Chocolate 


Since  1852 


D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 


San  Francisco 
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Pretty  Costumes  and  House  Dresses 

Patterns  From  the  Best  Designers,  Selected  by  Ruth  Roberts. 


PRETTY,  simple  and  effective 
are  the  adjectives  that  may  be 
applied  to  the  "Orchard  and 
Farm"  patterns  this  month. 
The  lady's  house  sack  shown  in  No. 
1917  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of 
the  garments.  Another  one  that  most 
of  our  women  readers  will  like,  I 
think,  is  the  dress  shown  in  No.  1940. 

As  usual,  all  these  garments  are 
easily  made  at  home,  once  you  have 
the  pattern.  I  am  looking  for  an 
unusual  number  of  requests  for  these 
patterns  this  month  because  of  the 
activity  of  women  in  needlework 
during  the  winter  months  when  they 
are  kept  more  closely  to  the  house 
than  at  other  times  of  the  year. 

RUTH  ROBERTS. 

1940 — Ladies'  Dress — Cut  in  6  sizes 
34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust 
measure.  It  requires  2'/2  yards  of  44- 
inch  material  for  the  underwaist,  and 
3  7-8  yards  for  the  over  dress,  for  a 
36-inch  size.  The  skirt  measures  3 
yards  at  its  lower  edge.  Price,  10 
cents. 


J82S 


1936 — Girl's  Dress.  Cut  in  5  sizes: 
4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  It  requires 
3V4  yards  of  36-inch  material  for  a 
6-year  size.    Price,  10  cents. 

1921 — Ladies'  House  Dress.  Cut  in 
6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches 
bust  measure.  It  requires  6Vi  yards 
of  44-inch  material  for  a  36-inch  size. 
The  skirt  measures  about  3  yards  at 
the  foot.    Price,  10  cents. 

1917 — Ladies'  Dressing  or  House 
Sack.  Cut  in  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40, 
42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  measure.  It 


requires  3  yards  of  44-inch  material 
for  a  36-inch  size.    Price,  10  cents. 

1521 — Boys'  Suit.  Cut  in  4  sizes: 
3,  4,  5  and  6  years.  It  requires  2}i 
yards  of  36-inch  material  for  a  4-year 
size.     Price,  10  cents. 

1471 — Ladies'  Apron.  Cut  in  .'! 
sizes:  small,  medium  and  large.  It 
requires  5'/2  yards  of  36-inch  material 
for  a  medium  size.    Price,  10  cents. 

1939 — Girl's  Dress.  Cut  in  4  sizes: 
8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  Size  12  re- 
quires 4)&  yards  of  44-inch  material. 
Price,  10  cents. 

1938 — Dress  for  Misses  and  Small 
Women,  with  Underwaist.  Cut  in  3 
sizes:  16,  18  and  20  years.  It  requires 
ilA  yards  of  44-inch  material  for  the 
underdress,  and  3  yards  for  the  over- 
dress, for  an  18-year  size.  The  un- 
derskirt measures  about  2%  yards 
at  the  foot.    Price,  10  cents. 

1825 — Ladies'  Skirt.  Cut  in  6  sizes: 
22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and  32  inches  waist 
measure.  It  requires  3  3-4  yards  of 
44-inch  material  for  a  24-inch  size. 
The  skirt  measures  3J4  yards  at  the 
foot.    Price,  10  cents. 

He  Did  It. 

"If  any  man  here,"  shouted  the 
temperance  speaker,  "can  name  an 
honest  business  that  has  been  helped 
by  the  saloon  I  will  spend  the  rest  of 
my  life  working  for  the  liquor  people." 

A  man  in  the  audience  arose.  "I 
consider  my  business  honest,"  he  said, 
"and  it  has  been  helped  by  the 
saloon." 

"What  is  your  business?"  yelled  the 
orator. 

"I,  sir,"  responded  the  man,  "am  an 
undertaker." 


Use  Coupon  in  Ordering  Pattern 

HerewiUi  find  rent*  for  which  8cnd  me 

the  following  patterns: 

Pattern  No  Size  

Pattern  No  Size  

Pattern  No  Size  

He  sure  to  give  number  and  size-  Send  orders 
for  patterns  to  ORCHARD  AND  FARM. 
HEARST  BLDG..  8.  P.  Be  sure  to  sign  your 
full  name  and  address  below. 


CATALOGUE  NOTICE. 

Send  10c  in  silver  or  stamps  for  our 
up-to-date  1916-1917  Fall  and  Winter 
Catalogue,  containing  over  400  de- 
signs of  Ladies',  Misses'  and  Chil- 
dren's Patterns,  as  well  as  the  latest 
Embroidery  Designs,  also  a  Concise 
and  Comprehensive  Article  on  Dress- 
making, giving  valuable  hints  to  the 
home  dressmaker. 


Making  His  Job  Easier. 

"Stop!"  thundered  the  man  in  the 
barber  chair,  who  was  having  his  hair 
cut.  "Why  do  you  insist  upon  telling 
me  these  horrible  blood-curdling 
stories?" 

"I'm  sorry,  sir,"  said  the  barber, 
"but  when  I  tell  stories  like  that  the 
hair  stands  upon  end  and  makes  it 
much  easier  to  cut,  sir." 

What  it  Sounded  Like. 

Fine  music  and  fine  poultry  were 
two  things  of  which  little  Ella's 
father  was  very  fond.  Recently  he 
bought  a  talking  machine  and  among 
other  records  was  one  of  a  very  bril- 
liant aria  by  a  great  coloratura  so- 
prano. The  baby  listened  closely  to 
the  runs  of  the  bewildering  music  un- 
til the  singer  struck  some  high  arpeg- 
gios and  trills  at  the  close,  when  she 
exclaimed: 

"Daddy,  listen!    She's  laid  an  egg!" 


Sunflowers 

441V  TOW'"  said  the    farmer  to 
I^M    the   new  hand  from  the 
-A.  ^  city,  "I  want  you  to  clean 
up  the  pigsty  and  the  stable  and  the 
henhouse  and  all  the  other  houses 
the  stock." 
The  new  hand  worked  vigorously  for 
a  couple  of  days.    Then  he  appeared 
before  his  employer  with  both  eyes 
nearly  closed,  his  mouth  swollen  and 
red  lumps  all  over  his  face  and  neck 
and  hands. 

"Gimme  my  money,"  he  said;  "I'm 
a-goin'  to  quit." 

"What's  the  matter?"  said  the 
farmer. 

"I  don't  know  what's  the  matter," 
said  the  victim,  "but  it  happened 
when  I  started  to  clean  the  beehive." 


It  All  Depends. 

When  James  A.  Garfield  was  presi- 
dent of  Oberlin  College  a  man 
brought  for  entrance  as  a  student  his 
son,  for  whom  he  wished  a  shorter 
course  than  the  regular  one. 

"The  boy  can  never  take  all  that 
in,"  said  the  father.  "He  wants  to 
get  through  quicker.  Can  you  ar- 
range it  for  him?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Garfield.  "He 
can  take  a  short  course;  it  all  de- 
pends on  what  you  want  to  make  of 
him.  When  God  wants  to  make  an 
oak  He  takes  a  hundred  years,  but  He 
only  takes  two  months  to  make  a 
squash." 


How  She  Managed. 

She  had  tried  in  vain  to  get  tho 
telephone,  but  the  other  parties  were 
using  the  line.  The  last  time  she 
heard  one  woman  say: 

"I  have  just  put  on  a  pan  of  beans 
for  dinner. ' 

She  tried  later  but  the  women  were 
still  talking.  Exasperated,  she  broke 
in  crisply: 

"Madam,  I  smell  your  beans  burn- 
ing." 

A  horrified  scream  greeted  this  re- 
mark and  then  she  was  able  to  put  in 
her  call. 


Certainly  He  Knew. 

A  well-known  Bishop  who  has  a 
wife  of  pronounced  temperament  one 
day  caught  a  small  boy  stealing 
grapes  from  his  vine.  He  reproved 
the  offender  sternly,  and  concluded: 

"Do  you  know,  my  boy,  why  I  tell 
you  this?  There  is  One  before 
Whom  even  I  am  a  crawling  worm. 
Do  you  know  Who  it  is?" 

"Sure,"  said  the  boy  unhesitatingly, 
"the  missus." 


Couldn't  Fool  Him. 
Coming  fresh  from  the  country  a 
youth  had  just  procured  a  position  in 
a  city  grocery.  As  he  had  been 
warned  that  the  city  folks  would 
"josh"  him  because  he  was  from  the 
country  he  was  very  cautions.  One 
afternoon  a  girl  entered  the  store  and 
said: 

"I  should  like  to  get  some  birdseed, 
please." 

Confident  that  he  had  detected  a 
"josher"  the  youth  answered  with  a 
smile: 

"No,  you  can't  'josh'  me.  Birds 
grow  from  eggs,  not  seeds." 

An  Unfortunate  Way  of  Putting  It. 

John  had  worked  forty-two  years 
for  a  corporation  and  decided  to  re- 
tire. In  consideration  of  his  long 
and  faithful  service  the  company  ar- 
ranged to  give  him  a  sum  of  money 
and  asked  the  German  foreman  to 
present  it  to  him  in  a  little  speech. 
Accordingly  the  foreman  said: 

"John,  you  haff  vorked  for  dis  gom- 
pany  more  ash  forty  years?" 

"Yes," 

"Und  you  vos  going  to  kvit?" 
"Yes." 

"Veil  de  gompany  vos  so  glad  dey 
asked  me  to  hand  you  dis  hundred 
dollars." 
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The  Home  Garden 

Seasonable  Hints  for  January 
By  Mrs.  E.  E.  Paquette 


1118  Poll!  Street,  Ventura,  Cat. 


I RESOLVE,    That    I    will  spend 
more  time  in  my  garden  this  year 
than  ever  before. 
That  I  will  select  my  flowers  as 
I    do    my    friends,    for  sweetness 
rather  than  for  showiness; 

That  I  will  not  take  and  take  and 
give  nothing  in  return,  but  in  return 
for  the  flowers  I  receive  I  will  give 
plenty  of  good  foods  and  care  for  my 
plants.  . 

That  I  will  plant  iris — Spanish 
iris,  with  its  dainty,  orchid-like 
bloom;  Oriental  iris,  with  its  tall  art- 
istic foliage  and  wonderful  bloom, 
and  lots  and  lots  of  the  old  standby 
iris  Germanica. 

That  T  will  have  a  bit  of  water 
garden,  if  nothing  more  than  a  wash 
tub,  sunk  into  the  ground  with  rocks 
to  hide  the  edge,  and  a  few  gold  fish 
and  water  lilies. 

That  I  will  scatter  wild  flower 
seeds  in  every  vacant  corner,  and 
that  I  will  take  poppy  seeds  with  me 
on  my  drives  and  scatter  them  in 
every  place  where  they  will  have  a 
chance  to  take  root  and  grow. 

That  I  will  get  me  a  note  book  and 
will  make  a  note  of  all  the  best 
bloomers,  both  in  roses  and  shrubs 
for  winter  blooming,  so  that  I  may 
know  what  to  plant  for  bloom  next 
winter. 

That  I  will  have  a  seat  in  my  gar- 
den, where  I  may  sit  for  a  minute 
and  dream  and  plan  for  more  and 
better  flowers. 

That  I  will  have  some  place  where 
bird  visitors  may  have  a  bath  and 
drink  of  fresh  clean  water  at  any  and 
all  times,  knowing  that  they  will  re- 
pay me  a  thousand  times  with  their 
music  and  cheerful  chatter. 

That  I  will  have  the  entrance  to 
my  garden  as  attractive  as  possible, 
but  I  will  not  have  all  the  garden 
open  so  that  it  may  all  be  seen  at 
one  glance,  but  I  will  try  to  have 
some  corners  hidden  that  my  friends 
may  be  tempted  to  go  a  little  far- 
ther until  they  have  seen  the  very 
heart  of  my  garden. 

Color  Combinations. 

We  have  a  long  walk  leading  from 
the  house  to  the  roadway  and  want  to 
plant  shrubs  on  both  sides  of  it.  Wc 
will  want  a  low  border,  then  per- 
ennials and  the  taller  slmibs.  We  do 
not  want  all  of  one  color,  but  have 
seen  so  many  awful  combinations  that 
we  arc  a  little  afraid  of  going  it  alone. 
Will  you  help  us  by  suggesting  color 
combinations? 

In  working  out  any  color  scheme 
in  flowers  always  remember  that 
white  is  the  dove  of  peace  among 
flowers,  and  gray  the  peace-maker 
of  the  foliage.  You  can  use  almost 
any  color  if  you  use  plenty  of  white 
in  mass  between.  This  is  often  more 
necessary  in  flowers  of  one  color  but 
different  shades  than  between  the 
more  marked  contrast.  For  instance, 
take  pink.  Plant  a  brilliant  pink 
next  to  a  dainty  pink,  and  the 
stronger  tone  kills  the  lighter  leaves 
a  faded  washed-out  effect  instead  of 
the  real  dainty  pink. 

I  would  think  for  such  a  walk  as 
yours  you  could  not  do  better  than 
plant  santolina  for  a  border.  This 
is  a  clean,  pretty  gray,  and  can  be 


kept  trimmed  into  a  good  border  and 
does  not  need  replanting. 

One  color  that  is  very  hard  to 
work  into  a  mixed  border  is  ma- 
genta. Better  to  leave  it  out  unless 
you  bank  lots  of  white  between  it 
and  the  other  colors.  Do  not  have 
different  colors  on  each  side  of  the 
path,  but  try  to  plant  on  both  sides 
alike.  This  will  give  the  impression 
than  you  are  walking  through  the 
different  color  zones. 

Work  for  January. 

Wc  are  just  starting  a  new  garden 
and  are  so  anxious  to  get  to  work,  but 
all  our  friends  say  we  cannot  do  much 
for  a  month  or  so.  Will  you  please 
tell  us  if  there  is  not  something  wc 
can  do?    What  can  we  plant? 

Have  you  got  all  your  plans  made? 
Do  you  know  just  where  all  your 
walks  are  to  be,  and  what  you  are 
going  to  have  in  every  bed? 

If  not,  get  busy  and  plan,  and  after 
you  have  planned  your  garden  you 
can  get  the  soil  in  good  shape  and 
plant  your  roses.  There  is  no  bet- 
ter time  than  now. 

You  may  plant  your  deciduous 
trees  and  shrubs  and  your  hardy 
evergreens-  Italian  cypress,  arbor 
vitae,  boxwoods  and  eugenias  may 
be  planted  just  as  soon  as  you  are 
sure  you  know  where  you  want  them. 

Sweet  peas,  gladiolas,  hollyhocks, 
pansies,  carnation  plants,  phlox, 
Shasta  daisy  stocks,  larkspur  and  ver- 
bena plants  may  all  be  planted  now. 

As  soon  as  you  have  laid  out  your 
walks,  you  can  set  out  your  border 
plants  of  santolina,  or  any  plants 
you  choose  for  your  borders.  Now  is 
also  a  good  time  to  put  in  cuttings 
of  ivy  and  geraniums. 

Plants  for  Shady  Places. 

What  shall  I  plant  on  the  north  side 
of  the  house? 

What  kind  of  flowers  can  I  plant 
under  the  trees  in  our  back  yard  where 
they  have  little  or  no  sun? 

I  have  a  long  bed  on  the  north  side 
of  a  fence.  There  are  vines  on  the 
fence  and  I  want  some  kind  of  flow- 
ers that  will  add  a  bit  of  color.  The 
bed  gets  absolutely  no  sun. 

On  the  north  side  of  your  house 
you  can  have  a  fern  bed,  and  by 
planting  the  taller  ferns  in  the  back 
— cineraria,  primulas,  azalea  and 
cyclamen — for  the  middle  row  and 
the  low  maidenhair,  gold  backs,  etc., 
in  the  front  row  you  can  have  both 
variety  and  color. 

Against  the  fence  covered  with 
vines  I  would  plant  some  of  the  tall 
Oriental  iris.  The  yellow  and  white 
would  be  very  good,  and  cinerias, 
bleeding  heart  and  primulias  for 
spring  blooming.  Foxglove,  bigo- 
nias  and  columbines  are  good  for 
summer  bloom,  and  anemone  japo- 
nica,  feverfew  and  some  of  the  lilies 
will  give  bloom  and  color  for  the 
autumn.  In  all  cases  be  sure  and 
have  good  drainage,  and  in  plant- 
ing under  trees  be  sure  that  the  soil 
is  good.  I  think  poor  soil  is  as  much 
to  blame  for  failure  in  growing  flow- 
ers under  trees  as  anything.  Almost 
all  the  iris  bloom  well  in  the  shade 
and  there  are  so  many  different  va- 
rieties and  colors  that  one  can  have 
an  interesting  bed  of  those  alone. 


MORSE'S 

never  cccnc 

FAILING  3tCU3 


'or 


Farm  and  Field 

We  are  Specialists  on  Highest  Quality 

Alfalfa,  Vetch,  Clov  ers 
Peas,  Grasses,  Corn  and  all 
Farm,  Field  and 
Vegetable  Seeds 

It  always  pays  to  get  Morse  s. 
On  sale  by  all  leading  dealers  or 
direct  from 

c.  c.  morse  y  CO. 

Seedsmen  San  Francisco 

QUOTATIONS  PROMPTLY  FURNISHED 


FURNITURE 

DIRECT   FROM   FACTORY   AT  % 

One-Half  Retailers  Profit 

Write  for  Big  Free  Illustrated  Catalog. 

ZUMBRO  CO. 

1403  Fifth  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Pick  Your  Teeth 

WITH 

The  Cherry  Hardwood  Tooth  Pick 
E?ery  Tick"  guaranteed      £  JjJ1^ 

States  for  25c  coin.    Six  boxes  for  a  dollar. 

Box  01  100  mailed  to  anyone  in  the  United 
Address  L.  F.  O.,  1744  Franklin  St., 
Oakland,  California. 


Solid 
comfort 


When  the  rains 
and  cold  weather 
come,  be  comfort- 
prepared  with  a 
good  oil  heater. 

A  gallon  of  PEARL 
OIL  gives  9  hours 
of  intense,  odor- 
less heat. 

Prices : 

$3.75  to  $7.75 


Perfeciion 

Oil  Heater 

Dealers  Everywhere 

STANDARD  OIL 
COMPANY 

(California) 


A  Flawless 
Farm  Tractor 

For       -  «f^^| 
$320 
Less 


f 


More  Than 
10,000 

In  Use 
Today 

Over  5,000  Testimonials  on  File 

Many  California  Owners  Praise  the  Big  Bull  Tractor. 
Below  Are  Abstracts  from  Letters  Received  from  Them. 


Plowing  Done  at  Half  Cost 

We  have  exceedingly  heiiy  ground  to  work. 
Flowed  70  acres,  pulling  one  14-inch  bottom 
plow  on  an  average  of  14  inches  deep;  the  aamB 
plow  we  nave  been  using  five  good  horses  on 
and  the  Big  Bull  did  the  work  easier  and  (aster 
by  about  one-third  and  about  one-half  the  cost 
P  M.  LEE  &  SONS.  Oompton.  Cal.  June  20, 
1016. 


Longest  Non-Stop  Run  on  Record 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  demonstrations  of  Tractor  durability 
ever  given  was  recently  staged  by  the  Indiana  Bull  Tractor  Company  at; 
Elizabethtown,  Ind.  A  Big  Bull  Tractor  was  taken  off  the  warehouse 
floor  and  put  into  a  field  where  the  motor  was  cranked  and  the  engine 
started  on  an  endurance  run.  The  demonstration  was  for  the  purpose  of 
convincing  any  skeptic  onlooker  that  in  order  to  be  a  success  a  tractor 
must  be  able  to  stand  up  to  a  most  terrific  grind  for  days  at  a  time.  Two 
14-inch  plows  were  attached,  and  though  rain  threatened  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  run  and  though  hail  came  and  the  crowds  sought  shelter,  the  boys  in, 
charge  never  stopped  the  motor  even  for  an  instant  until  168  consecutive 
hours'  work  had  been  accomplished.  There  were  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  people  who  traveled  miles  and  miles  to  see  if  the  Big  Bull  could 
actually  plow  a  whole  week  without  stopping,  and  those  who  were  there 
throughout  the  run  were  doubly  convinced  that  there  is  no  other  machine 
of  similar  proportion,  or  its  price,  size  or  rated  horsepower,  that  can 
even  approach  the  record  established  at  that  time. 

The  Peru  Canning  Company  of  Peru,  Ind.,  had  run  a  Big  Bull  138 
hours  and  30  minutes  in  continuous  operation,  and  it  was  more  or  less 
a  desire  to  defeat  that  record  that  prompted  the  Indianapolis  lads  to  put 
on  the  168-hour  run. 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  demonstration  by  an  individual  manufac- 
turer has  ever  attracted  the  attention  which  was  attracted  by  this  Eliz- 
abethtown event.    It  is  the  longest  non-stop  tractor  run  on  record. 

Why  the  Big  Bull  Leads  Them  All 

Because  it  is  the  very  best  all-round  tractor  built  to-day  for  all  pur- 
poses on  the  farm.  It  is  built  of  the  best  material  and  before  leaving 
the  factory  every  part  is  carefully  inspected,  from  the  smallest  screw  to 
the  biggest  piece.  The  price  is  within  the  reach  of  the  vast  majority  of 
farmers.  Makes  horses  too  expensive  to  keep.  The  upkeep  expense  is 
small.  It  has  few  parts.  It  is  used  in  plowing,  discing,  seeding,  haul- 
ing, haying,  harvesting,  spreading  manure,  grading  roads,  dragging  logs, 
sawing  wood,  runs  the  shredder,  thresher,  silage  cutter,  pumps  water,  used  In 
Irrigating  the  land,  drilling  wells,  anything  and  everything  where  motive 
power  Is  needed  on  the  farm.  It  is  the  speediest  tractor  on  the  market  to-day. 
It  is  a  giant  in  power,  a  midget  in  cost.    It  can't  be  beat  to-day  for  the  price. 

Has  Many  Exclusive  Features 

Besides  the  marvelous  sub-soiling  feature,  which  increases  the  crop  yield, 
there  are  many  other  exclusive  features.  The  Bull  Wheel  runs  in  the  furrow, 
and  does  not  pack  the  land.  This  principle  is  covered  by  patent.  The  patent 
steering  wheel,  also  running  in  the  furrow  in  line  with  the  bull  wheel,  makes 
the  tractor  positively  and  automatically  self-steering.  The  Big  Bull  has  a 
patent  leveling  device  by  which  the  tractor  is  quickly  and  easily  adjusted  to 
side  hills  or  deep  furrows.  It  has  a  direct  drive  with  only  four  gears.  All 
complicated  transmission  and  compensating  gears  absolutely  eliminated.  It  Is 
equipped  with  a  special  gear-shifting  device.  It  has  an  electric  welded  gaso- 
line tank  and  brass  tube  radiator.  It  has  extra  large  crank  shaft  and  con- 
necting rod  bearings. 
It  has  extra  large  in- 
spection plate  on  top 
of  motor,  affording 
easy  examination  of 
bearings  without  dis- 
turbing timing.  Every 
Big  Bull  Tractor  is 
equipped  with  an  air 
Alter,  which  keeps  all 
particles  of  soil,  sand 
and  dust  from  clog- 
ging the  motor. 


Hnghson  &  Merton,  Inc., 
530  Golden  Gate  Avenue, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Dear  Sirs:  Without  any  obligation  on  my  part, 
please  mail  me  a  copy  of  your  Tractor  Book;  also, 
without  extra  charge,  put  me  on  your  mailing  list  for 
your  monthly  magazine  for  three  months. 


My  name  is 


My  address  is  ,  

(This  coupon  was  clipped  from  Orchard  and  Farm.) 


Boilinir  Owr  With  Plain. 

I  find  my  Big  Bull  Tractor  will  take  the  place 
of  eight  horses  and  do  the  work  much  cheaper. 
I  can  ran  my  Big  Bull  one-third  less  time,  and 
plow  from  2  to  2  ;  acres  more  than  I  can  with 
an  eight-horse  team.  I  can  pull  two  14-lnch 
gang  plows,  or  three  10-inch  gang  plows  with 
ease,  or  a  four-section  harrow  that  was  built 
for  an  eight-horse  team. 

I  am  satisfied  the  cost  is  one-third  less  than 
with  teams.  Por  sawing  wood  the  Big  Bull  is 
a  dandy,  and  In  pumping  water  the  Big  Bull 
cannot  be  beaten  by  any  engine  made.  It  will 
pull  a  six  or  seven  inch  pump  with  ease,  and 
ran  as  steady  as  a  clock.  I  am  Terr  much 
pleased  with  my  tractor.  L.  C.  NOBTHCI'T. 
Elmira,  Cal. 

Big  Bulls  Beat  Holes. 

At  the  beginning  of  rice  planting  we  had  four 
14  men  Gorman  seeders,  two  being  hauled  by 
six  mules  each  and  two  by  one  BuU  Tractor  to 
each  seeder.  Due  to  the  greater  speed  at  which 
the  Bulls  traveled  and  their  quickness  in  turn- 
ing each  Gorman  pulled,  a  Bull  would  do  about 
twice  the  acreage  th.it  the  Gormans  pulled  by 
the  six  mules  would  do.  The  seeding  done  by 
the  Bulls  was  much  the  cheapest  and  most  SAt- 
itfactory  THE  SPALDING  CO.  Ernest  E 
Behr.  Willows.  Cal.     Aug.  8.  1916. 

Only  Tractor  To-Bay. 

A  young  man  that  has  been  running  a  big 

tractor  for  my  brother  says  that  the  Bull  is  the 

only  tractor  to-day.    He  says  the  principle  of  the 

Bull  is  the  best  he  ever  saw.     FRANK  ROB- 
INSON, Winters.  Cal.     Aug.  0.  1016. 

Horses  Skinned  a  Block. 

Worked  the  roads,  pulled  a  scraper  that  I 
have  seen  ten  horses  on.  It  lias  horses  skinned 
a  block  for  road  work,  as  you  can  rum  so  much 
shorter  than  with  horses.  In  fact,  where  you 
couldn't  think  of  turning  six  horses  you  can 
turn  a  Big  Bull.  I  think  our  Big  Bull  does  the 
plowing  that  it  would  take  ten  good  horses  to  do. 
E.  W.  CHAMBERS.  King  City.  Oal.  Aug. 
12.  1910. 

Pulled  Four  10-Inch  Bottoms. 

I  purchased  a  Roll  Tractor  nearly  one  year 
ago.  I  plowed  more  land  with  a  four  lO-inch 
Stockton  Gang  in  six  hours  than  eight  horses 
could  plow  with  the  same  kind  of  a  plow  in  ten 
hours:  the  eight  horses  cost  me  $0  SO  per  dsy 
for  feed,  the  Bull  cost  me  barely  $3.  and  the 
first  cost  of  the  horses  was  more  than  the  Rig 
Bull.  In  answering  some  questions  asked  me 
bv  the  Farming  Department.  Washington.  D.  C. 
about  this  Tractor.  I  said  it  was  the  most 
]M>werful  for  the  money  that  ever  came  weat 
of  the  Rockies  S  L.  MARTIN.  Newbury  Park. 
Cal.    June  14.  1!)16.  , 

Sub-Soiling  Feature  Increases  the 
Crops  from  10  to  40  Per  Cent 

The  sub-soiling  feature  in  the  Big  Bull  Tractor  is  a 
most  valuable  one.  This  sub-solltng  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  projecting  cone  lugs  on  the 
Bull  Furrow  Wheel,  which  penetrate 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  loosening 
and  tearing  up  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
row, thus  sub-soiling  It.  We  have  a 
book  which  contains  159  testimonials 
from  Big  Bull  owners,  which  dwells 
on  the  marvelous  feature  of  sub-soiling 
the  land.  These  testimonials  verify  our 
statement  that  the  Sub-Soiling  Feature 
of  the  Big  Bull  Tractor  Increases  the 
Crops  from  10  to  40  per  cent.  The 
plowshare  plows  a  furrow  7  inches 
deep,  while  the  cone  lugs,  projecting 
from  the  furrow  wheel,  tears  up  the 
soil  from  3  to  5  inches  below  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furrow,  thus  giving  your  land  a  culti- 
vation of  from  10  to  12  inches  deep.  The  increase 
in  your  crops  soon  pays  for  a  Big  BulL  It  is  a 
marvelous  feature.  Write  for  the  book  to-day.  It's 
free. 


Distillate  Bnrner  Great 

Enclosed  rind  check  for  distillate  burner.  It 
is  great     We  started  on  a  twenty -acre  field  at 

6  p.  m. ;  ran  until  3  a.  m. ;  started  up  again  at 
0:30  a.  m  and  finished  the  20  acre*  at  3  p.  m. 
making  14  4  hours.  WM.  HAGEN.  Maxwell. 
Cal.     April   2.  1916. 

Does  Work  of  Eliriit  Horse*. 

I  wish  to  say  that  we  did  eight  horses'  work 

in  the  field  with  it.  pulled  two  double-discs  on 
the  alfalfa,  and  plowed  with  a  four-disc  plow 
for  grain,  plowing  from  Ore  to  seven  Inches 
ileep       MELVIN    WORKMAN.     Corcoran.  CaL 

Aug.  8.  1916. 

Ran  64  Hours    \n  Stop. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  this  little  machine  In 
every  way.  I  plowed  about  550  acres  last 
spring,  pulling  4  10-inch  Stockton  gangs  5 
inches  deep,  plowing  for  barley:  also  plowed 
bean  land  with  two  14-inch  gangs,  plowing  about 

7  incites  deep.  I  hare  also  pumped  considerable 
water  with  my  engine;  used  an  s  inch  centrifu- 
gal pump  on  a  15  foot  lift,  which  was  really 
an  overload,  but  she  stood  up  to  It  all  right; 
pumped  as  long  as  64  hours  without  a  shutdown. 
1  have  also  pulled  a  30-cylinder  grain  separator 
with  this  engine  and  experienced  no  difficulty 
in  handling  this  site  machine.  HORACE  L. 
CLARKE.  Greenfield.  Cal.    Sept  22.  1916. 

Service  Department  Big  Credit- 
As  to  your  service  department,  it  la  a  credit 
to  you.  The  engine  haa  been  running  nicely, 
though.  I  hare  not  put  on  any  heavy  work: 
have  been  sawing  wood  with  ft.  W.  M.  BAKER 
Grimes.  CaL     Aug    29.  1916. 

Great  for  Baling  Hay. 

I  cannot  say  too  much  for  the  Bull.  Hauled 
on  an  average  of  6  tons  over  the  road  and  out 
on  the  field  since  the  28th  of  June  and  hare 
bailed  950  tons  of  bay.  uiing  the  Bull  to  ran 
the  pre*e.  J.  L.  BLASDELL.  Lemoore.  Cal. 
Oct.   1.  1916. 

Sub-Sollinc  Great  Benefit 

1  hare  plowed  350  mem.  using  about  2H  gal- 
lons of  fuel  per  acre  I  think  the  setfateering 
festure  of  the  Big  Bull  is  of  wonderfnl  assist  - 
ance  in  plowing  and  think  the  sub-soiling  action 
nf  the  BuU  wheel  running  in  the  furrow  Is  of 
{Treat  benefit  to  the  crops.  E.  C.  SII  Kit  WOOD 
Cuming.  CaL    Aug,   15.  1916. 

Best  for  the  Hovey* 

Our  Big  Bull  has  answered  erery  purpose  and 

is  beyond  a  doubt  one  of  the  best  little 
tractors  on  the  market  for  the 
money.    J.  H.  COCHRAN. 
Felix.  Cal. 


HUGHSON  &  MERTON,  i«c 


Mail  fonpon  for  Free 
TRACTOR  BOOK 


PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS 
530  Golden  Gate  Avenue         1220  South  Olive  Street  329  Ankeny  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES  PORTLAND 

We  keep  every  part  of  BIO  BULL  right  here  on  hand  all  the  time.  No 
delays  sending  back  to  the  factory.   


FEBRUARY,  1917 


Postal  Marketing — By  David  Lubin 


5c  Per  Copy 


&  M 


ESTABLISHED  1688 


tuna  I  Livestock  Sal 


\y  Harris  Weinstoci 


Office, 

Hearst  Building,  San  Franciico 


THE 


A  Bigger  and  Better  Cream 


Separator  for  theJSame  Monevj 


HE  FARMER  who  buys  a  De  Laval 
this  year  will  get  bigger  and  better 
value  for  his  money  than  ever  before. 

Not  only  will  he  get  a  better  ma- 
chine, a  simpler  machine,  a  machine 
that  will  skim  even  closer  than  any 
previous  De  Laval,  but  he  will  get  a 
machine  of  larger  capacity. 
And  the  price  has  not  been  increased  one  cent. 
Just  think  what  that  means  to  cow  owners  in  the  face 
of  rising  prices  on  almost  everything  else  the  farmer  has 
to  buy,  including  other  cream  separators. 

Only  the  tremendous  volume  of  De  Laval  sales  makes 
it  possible  to  give  the  farmer  more  for  his  money  when 
others  are  giving  less. 

The  NEW  De  Laval  is  the  culmination  of  nearly 
forty  years  of  experience  and  development  by  the  largest 
and  oldest  cream  separator  concern  in  the  world.  It 
represents 

The  greatest  improvement  in  separator 
construction   in   the   last   thirty  years 

If  you  are  trying  to  get  along  without  a  cream  separator,  or 
with  a  half-worn-out  or  unreliable  machine,  why  not  get  a  NEW 
De  Laval  NOW  and  stop  your  cream  waste?  You  don't  need 
to  count  the  cost,  because  the  De  Laval  will  soon  pay  for  itself. 

There  is  a  De  Laval  agent  near  you  who  will  be  glad  to  explain 
all  the  improvements  and  advantages  of  the  NEW  De  Laval,  and 
who  will  set  and  start  a  machine  for  you  on  your  farm  and  let 
you  try  it  for  yourself. 

If  you  haven't  the  spare  cash  right  now,  that  need  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  your  having  the  use  of  a  NEW  De  Laval  the  rest 
of  the  winter.  We  have  an  arrangement  with  De  Laval  agents 
which  makes  it  possible  for  any  reputable  fanner  to  secure  a  De 
Laval  on  the  partial  payment  plan — a  small  payment  at  the  time 
of  purchase  and  the  balance  in  several  installments — so  that  your 
De  Laval  will  actually  pay  for  itself  while  you  are  using  it  and 
getting  the  benefit  from  it. 

Why  not  see  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent  at  once?  If  yon  do  not 
know  htm,  write  to  the  nearest  office  for  any  desired  Information. 

Every  NEW  DE  LAVAL  is  now 
equipped  with  a  Bell  Speed-Indicator 

The  "Warning  Signal" 

which  insures  proper  speed 

and  uniform  cream 

Because  nine  people  out  of  ten 
turn  the  separator  handle  too 
slowly  and  because  this  always 
means  loss  of  cream  and  cream 
of  uneven  thickness,  every  cream 
separator  should  be  equipped 
with   a   reliable  speed-indicator. 

Every  NEW  De  Laval  is  now 
so  equipped.  The  De  Laval  Bell 
Speed-Indicator  Is  simple.  It  Is 
accurate,  it  is  reliable.  There  is 
nothing  to  wear  out  or  get  out  of 
order.  No  matter  who  runs  your 
De  Laval,  the  "warning  signal" 
will  tell  you  when  the  speed  is 
not  right.  Tou  hear  it  and  do 
not  need  to  see  It. 


-CREAM  OUTLET/ 


^SKIM-MILK  OUTLET 
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THE  NEW  SELF-CENTERING  DE  LAVAL  BOWL 

Some  of  the  points  of  superiority  of  the 

NEW  DE  LAVAL 


The  New  De  Laval  bowl  design 
and  the  new  method  of  delivering 
the  milk  into  the  discs  give  in- 
creased capacity  without  Increas- 
ing the  weight  or  size  of  the  bowl 
or  Increasing  Us  speed.  The  In- 
coming whole  milk  is  delivered 
beyond  the  cream  wall,  and  this. 
In  conjunction  with  the  improved 
design  of  the  bowl,  makes  possible 
closer  skimming  than  ever  before, 
especially  under  the  more  difficult 
conditions  of  separation,  such  as 
skimming  a  very  heavy  cream  or 
separating  milk  below  usual  tem- 
perature. 

The  much  lower  speed  of  the  De 
Laval  than  other  cream  separators 
(In  most  cases  from  one-half  to 
one-third  less)  insures  minimum 
wear  of  gears  and  much  longer 
life  of  the  machine. 

The  New  De  Laval  concave-bot- 
tom, self-centering  bowl  is  so  de- 
signed and  so  supported  by  the  de- 
tached spindle  that  it  will  run  true 
and  do  perfect  work  even  after 
long  wear,  the  great  Importance 
of  which  every  separator  user  will 
appreciate.  _ 

Next)  Catalog  will  be  mailed  upon  request 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

LARGEST  DAIRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  OX  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

101  DBUHH  STREET,  S  V\  FRANCISCO 

SO.OOO  BItAXCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGBHCIKI    THE    WORLD  OVi:H. 


There  are  fewer  discs  in  the 
New  De  Laval  bowl,  and  all  discs 
are  unnumbered  and  are  inter- 
changeable. 

By  reason  of  its  simpler  con- 
struction and  the  fewer  number  of 
discs,  the  New  De  Laval  bowl  Is 
more  easily  washed  and  cleansed. 

All  New  De  Lavals  are  automat- 
ically oiled,  every  moving  part  of 
the  machine  being  bathed  in  a  con- 
stant film  of  oil.  There  are  no  oil 
holes  anywhere  on  the  machine, 
and  the  sight  feed  oil  cup  on  the 
top  of  the  frame  provides  for  a 
constant  supply  of  fresh  oil. 

The  gears,  pinions  and  other 
moving  parts  of  the  De  Laval  are 
exceedingly  simple  in  arrangement, 
substantial  In  dimensions  and  al- 
ways interchangeable. 

The  De  Laval  tinware  Is  sturdy  and  heav- 
ily tinned,  well  suited  for  Ions*  and  hard 
wear,  and  eaay  to  clean. 

The  low  apeed  of  the  De  Laval  bowl,  in 
combination  with  greater  capacity  for  a  given 
size  and  weight  of  bowl  than  Is  found  In 
other  separators,  and  the  automatic  De  Laval 
oiling  system  make  the  De  Laval  the  easiest 
cream  separator  to  turn. 
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The  Producer  and  the  New  Parcel  Post  Plan 


Qne  PLAN  for  bring- 
ing the  producer 
and  the  con- 
sumer into  di- 
rect business  re- 
1  a  t  i  o  n  s  —  and 
probably  t  h  e 
best  plan  —  is 
outlined  in  the 
following  state- 
ment: 

It  is  proposed  to 
bring  this  direct  dealing  about  by 
adapting  and  using  the  labor-saving, 
the  time-saving,  and  the  money-sav- 
ing methods  operative  in  the  impor- 
tant mail-order  houses  so  as  to  build 
up  a  large  direct-order  trade  between 
the  producer  and  the  consumer,  all 
through  the  medium  of  the  Parcel 
Post  service  of  the  postoffice. 

The  mail-order  business  was  born 
some  40  years  ago.  Under  primitive 
and  crude  methods  it  struggled  along 
for  a  foothold  with,  say,  twenty-five 
or  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year  as  a 
high-water  mark  of  "big"  business. 

To-day,  due  to  the  operation  of  its 
scientifically  gotten  up  "tags," 
"forms,"  and  "blanks,"  the  larger 
mail-order  house  does  a  business  of 
over  $100,000,000  a  year. 

There  seems  to  be  every  possibility 
that  under  similar  methods  of  effici- 
ency there  would  soon  be  built  up  a 
direct  farmer-to-consumer  and  con- 
sumer-to-farmer business,  and  very 
much  greater  in  volume  than  the  busi- 
ness of  all  the  mail-order  houses  over 
and  over  again. 

How  this  may  be  done  is  shown 
by  the  plan  set  forth  in  the  report  of 
three  "hearings."  The  first  in  Wash- 
ington, when  experts  of  the  postoffice 
gave  their  criticisms  and  opinions; 
the  second  in  Chicago,  with  experts 
of  Montgomery,  Ward  &  Co.;  the 
third,  also  in  Chicago,  with  experts 
of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 

Present  System  Inadequate. 
At  the  Washington  hearing  an  ob- 
jection was  raised  to  this  proposal  on 
the  ground  that  a  system  for  such  di- 
rect trading  is  already  in  operation; 
that  it  was  put  into  operation  by  the 
United  States  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment as  part  of  the  Parcel  Post  Serv- 
ice. 

A  system  is  in  operation,  true,  but 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  even  more 
primitive  and  crude  than  were  the 
mail-order  systems  of  40  years  ago. 
In  fact,  its  present  means  are  inade- 
quate for  the  ends,  hence  incapable 
of  making  progress.  Why?  Because 
we  are  dealing  here,  first,  with  the 
producer;  second,  with  the  consumer, 
and  third  comes  the  post  office.  Here 
are  three  and  heterogeneous  factors 
to  a  transaction,  and  what  have  we 
got?  This:  The  limited  experience 
of  each  factor  with  regard  to  the  de- 
tails as  a  whole,  and  with  the  conse- 
quent limited  power  of  generalization 
which  this  involves.  All  this  would 
seem  to  preclude  this  service  from  ef- 
ficient economic  lines,  hence  from  ef- 
fective economic  results. 

Economic  Benefits  of  New  Plan. 

A  way,  however,  presents  itself  for 
the  building  up  of  this  service  on  ef- 
fective economic  lines.  That  way 
would  be  the  appointment  of  a  Fed- 
eral commission  to  take  the  matter 
up,  this  commission  to  obtain  the 
testimony  and  opinions  of  farmers 
and  of  consumers,  devise  a  working 
system,  and  for  a  limited  time  have 
the  guidance  of  its  operation.  Said 


System  of  Direct  Dealing  With  the  Consumer. 

By  David  Lubin 

Famous  and  foremost  worker  for  the  farmer. 


commission  to  be  composed,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  experts  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department,  and,  on  the  other, 
of  experts  of  the  mail-order  houses. 

It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  all 
living  rational  human  beings  are  in 


benefits  are  quite  likely  to  follow,  and 
this  testimony  is  from  the  head  men 
of  the  largest  mail-order  houses  in 
the  world. 

To-day  a  farmer  may  have  10  dozen 
eggs  on  hand  and  the  next  day  none, 


Eggs  Direct  from  Farmer  to  Housewife. 


favor   of   economic   benefits.  The 
question  is,  Would  there  be  likelihood 
of  such  benefits  through  the  effective 
labors  of  said  commission? 
The  testimony  shows    that  such 


and  the  day  after  none.  Under  the 
proposed  plan  the  farmer  deals  with 
the  customer  through  the  post  office 
the  same  as  the  Pullman  car  deals 
with  the  berths  in  its  sleeper,  or  as 


TO  DAVID  LUBIN 

'4  By  Edwin  Markham. 
is  a  destiny  that  makes  us  brothers: 
None  goes  his  ivay  alone: 
All  that  Toe  send  into  the  lives  of  others 
Comes  back  into  our  oxen. 


a  theatre  sells  a  ticket  in  advance. 
There  is  no  confusion.  There  is  no 
guessing,  and  the  whole  transaction 
is  reduced  to  so  simple  a  form  that 
children  could  go  through  the  trans- 
action and  do  so  rapidly  and  accur- 
ately. Under  the  present  plan  there 
must  be  letter  writing  by  the  cus- 
tomer and  the  farmer.  There  mush 
be  post  office  money  orders  made  and 
cashed  by  the  customer  and  by  the 
farmer.  Then  the  post  office  has  to 
do  writing,  and  do  much  of  it,  and 
for  large  business  the  post  office 
must  have  cashiers  and  lots  of  them. 
And  with  it  all  the  business  is  so 
small  and  your  expense  so  large  that 
it  would  be  a  losing  business  for  all 
concerned.  It  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  do  mail-order 
business  in  an  ordinary  store.  Mail 
orders  may  only  be  done  profitably 
by  a  mail-order  house.  The  post  of- 
fice, in  its  farmer-to-the-customer 
"business,"  is  at  present  employing 
methods  similar  to  an  ordinary  store- 
keeper filling  mail  orders.  It  is  a 
clumsy,  laborious,  and  costly  method. 
Under  the  plan  proposed  the  mode  of 
procedure  between  the  farmer,  the 
post  office,  and  the  customer  would 
be  the  same  as  in  a  well-organized 
mail-order  house. 

Freedom  for  Consumer. 

Who  are  to  be  the  recipients  of 
these  economic  benefits?  Who  but 
the  producers  and  the  consumers — 
the  American  people. 

Nor  are  the  ultimate  benefits  to  be 
derived  to  be  limited  to  the  small- 
package  business  merely.  Once  get 
this  small-package  business  well  on 
its  way  and  in  due  time  larger  and 
still  larger  packages  will  follow.  And 
when  it  does  it  will  become  necessary 
for  us  to  revise  the  formula  that 
"Money  is  the  medium  of  exchange," 
by  changing  it  into  "Money  is  the 
standard  of  exchange,"  for  at  that 
time  we  will  employ  the  word  "me- 
dium" in  a  new  sphere  of  action.  We 
will  employ  it  in  connection  with  the 
Parcel  Post  Service  of  the  post  of- 
fice, when  it  will  read  "The  parcel 
post  is  the  medium  of  exchange."  At 
that  time  almost  all  exchange,  almost 
all  business,  will  be  done  through  the 
post  office.  It  is  the  post  office  and 
its  Parcel  Post  Service  that  will  free 
the  farmer  from  the  domination  of 
the  trusts  and  from  the  still  more 
deadly  Moloch,  the  law  of  chance  and 
chaos.  And  at  the  same  time  it  will 
free  the  consumer  from  the  irksome 
impediments  in  the  pathway  of  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand. 

How  It  Helps  the  Farmer. 

At  the  present  time  the  farmer 
must  sell  his  product.  But  when? 
where?  and  how?  are  the  several  and 
relevant  interrogation  points  ever  be- 
fore his  mind.  In  the  end  he  must 
either  sell  to  some  local  buyer  and 
do  some  large  guessing  as  to  the 
price  or  consign  his  products  to  the 
commission  man  and  do  a  heap  more 
guessing.  It  is  a  question  of  guess, 
guesser,  guessing.  All  this,  of  course, 
is  usually  reckoned  up  to  the  law  of 
"supply  and  demand."  How  disrepu- 
table the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
would  be  were  the  present  farmer's 
kind  of  buying  and  selling  to  be 
properly  classed  under  it. 

The  fact  is  that  the  farmer  in  his 
business  transactions,  so  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned,  is  really 
outlawed  from  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  He  buys  and  sells  under  the 
fool  law  of  "chance  and  chaos."  In 

(Continued  on  Pagee  14.) 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Why  Good  Roads 

Cost  Us  Nothing 


By  Bailey  Millard, 

Editor  of  Orchard  and  Farm. 


FREQUENTLY  I  am  asked  if 
this  country  hasn't  gone  road 
crazy.  Old  fogies,  one  and  all, 
object  to  the  expenditure  of  so  much 
money  for  mere  road  building.  They 
say  that  it  is  all  very  well  to  have 
well-paved  highways,  but,  gosh  all 
hemlock,  look  at  what  it  costs! 

On  the  other  hand,  look  at  what 
bad  roads  cost!  A  muddy,  rutty 
highway  is  no  highway  at  all  in  the 


much  benefited  that  they  would  not 
return  to  the  old  conditions  on  any 
account.  They  wonder  how  they 
ever  were  able  to  get  along  under 
the  old  system,  which  often  seemed 
to  retard  rather  than  assist  traffic, 
for  in  many  cases  the  old  road  was 
worse  than  if  one  were  to  drive  along 
an  unbroken  stretch  of  plain  where 
no  road  ever  had  been. 

One  of  the  finest  stretches  of  the 


A  Stretch  of  the  \en  Mendocino  State  Highway. 


modern  sense.  It  practically  bars  the 
producer  from  his  market.  Even  if 
his  taxes  were  to  be  doubled  or  tre- 
bled because  of  the  issuance  of  bonds 
for  the  construction  of  a  modern 
roadway — which  they  will  not  be — 
it  would  pay  him  to  stand  the  strain. 

The  Dutch  have  a  saying  that 
"paint  costs  nothing."  They  mean 
that  the  wood  is  preserved  by  a  good 
coat  of  paint,  and  that  the  extended 
life  of  a  structure  thus  caused  pays 
for  the  oil  and  pigment.  In  the  same 
sense  good  roads  cost  nothing.  In 
fact,  they  pay  for  themselves  many 
times  over  in  the  increased  facilities 
they  afford  for  reaching  market. 

The  other  day  I  heard  a  Contra 
Costa  truck  farmer  say  that  a  few 
years  ago,  with  a  poor  road,  he  could 
make  but  one  trip  to  market  each 
day,  but  that  now,  with  a  good  mod- 
ern road,  free  from  mud  or  other 
hindrances,  he  could  make  four  trips. 

California  has  been  spending  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  new  highways  of 
the  best  order,  and  everywhere  that 
these  are  now  open  to  the  public  the 
producers  are  finding  themselves  so 


new  State  highway  in  California,  as 
well  as  the  most  picturesque,  is  in 
Mendocino  county,  a  fascinating  bit 
of  which  is  shown  in  the  accompa- 
nying illustration.  When  this  road 
is  finished  it  will  connect  Eureka 
with  the  outside  world  and  will  mean 
much  in  the  way  of  developing  Men- 
docino and  Humboldt  counties. 

For  one  thing  this  new  highway 
will  eliminate  the  terrors  of  the  old 
Bell  Springs  road  which  climbed  to 
a  height  of  4,000  feet  on  grades  that 
exceeded  20  and  in  a  few  cases  30 
per  cent. 

This  Eureka  road  and  the  new  one 
to  Yreka  are  to  be  completed  out  of 
the  new  $15,000,000  bond  issue  and 
whatever  the  cost  it  will  be  money 
well  spent. 

The  man  who  wrote  the  famous 
line  "Let  me  live  in  a  house  by  the 
side  of  the  road,"  had  in  mind,  of 
course,  a  good  road.  No  man  can 
be  cheerful  and  neighborly,  no  man 
can  be  a  really  good  citizen,  if  he 
lives  in  a  house  by  the  side  of  a 
neglected  road.  How  is  the  road  at 
your  farm,  Mr.  Farmer? 


Holme*  Date  Trees  That  Were  Removed  from  Heber  to  Indlo. 


Imperial  Valley 

For  Date  Culture 

By  F.  W.  Waite, 

Horticultural  Commissioner  of  Imperial   County,  Cal. 


SINCE  the  Deglet  Noor  imported 
date  palms  were  moved  to  the 
Coachella  Valley,  Cal.,  from  the 
Heber  Date  Garden,  Imperial  county, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  said 
which  would  lead  many  to  believe 
that  Imperial  Valley  is  not  suitable 
for  the  growing  of  date  palms,  es- 
pecially the  Deglet  Noor  variety. 

In  the  December  issue  of  "Orchard 
and  Farm"  there  is  an  article  which 
states  that  after  fifteen  years'  ex- 
perimenting in  Coachella  and  Im- 
perial Valleys  it  now  appears  that 
Coachella  Valley  in  Riverside  county 
is  the  best  region.  It  then  states 
that  the  palms  in  Imperial  Valley 
from  the  Heber  farm  were  moved  to 
Indio. 

Without  any  further  explanation 
the  reader  would  be  led  to  believe 
that  it  had  really  been  decided  that 
this  valley  was  not  suited  to  the 
growing  of  dates,  therefore  the  re- 
moval of  the  palms.  There  were 
three  principal  reasons  why  those 
palms  were  moved  out  of  Imperial 
county. 

First,  the  soil  was  not  the  best  for 
the  growing  of  dates,  it  being  hard 
and  not  well  drained. 

Second,  the  location  was  not  suit- 
able on  account  of  moisture  due  to 
the  lack  of  proper  drainage  and  sur- 
rounded by  alfalfa  fields,  which  cause 
moisture  during  the  ripening  of  the 
dates,  thereby  reducing  the  quantity 
of  first  grade  fruit.  There  are 
thousands  of  acres  here  suitable  to 
date  culture. 

The  third  reason  was  the  badly  in- 
fected condition  of  both  the  serious 
date  scale  insects  known  as  parla- 
toria  blanchardi  and  phornicococcus 
marlatti.  These  palms  had  been 
torched  and  fumigated  several  times 


for  the  former  and  sprayed  for  the 
latter. 

It  was  discovered  in  April,  1912, 
that  the  Marlatti  scale  was  not  only 
on  the  base  of  these  palms  but  seven 
feet  from  the  palms  on  the  roots, 
due  to  the  hard  soil.  It  is  not  found 
on  roots  of  palms  in  soft  or  sandy 
soil.  Under  this  condition  it  was  im- 
possible to  eradicate  the  Marlet  scale. 

After  the  owner  had  been  to  the 
expense  of  fumigating  and  torching 
the  palms  several  times  and  losing 
many  crops  of  dates  and  knowing  all 
the  other  conditions  to  exist,  he  was 
ready  to  sell  and  when  Mr.  D.  B. 
Holmes  came  along  with  the  idea  of 
planting  the  largest  Deglet  Noor  palm 
garden  in  the  county  a  deal  was  soon 
made. 

When  the  palms  were  taken  out 
of  the  county  we  were  rid  of  99  per 
cent  of  the  date  scale  insects. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  again  to  state 
that  with  proper  selection  of  soil  and 
•location  (we  have  plenty  of  such)  it 
is  possible  to  grow  the  Deglet  Noor 
dates  in  our  county  as  elsewhere. 

The  reason  that  Imperial  Valley 
has  not  been  advancing  the  date  in- 
dustry as  rapidly  as  our  sister  county 
on  the  north  is  because  we  have  been 
too  busy  harvesting  from  $15,000,000 
to  $20,000,000  worth  of  necessities 
each  year. 


Editor's  Note — Nothing  was  said  in 
the  former  date  article  in  Orchard  and 
Farm  that  might  be  construed  as  a 
criticism  of  the  idea  of  date  culture 
in  the  Imperial  Valley.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Waite  for 
the  information  here  given.  As  Harold 
Bell  Wright  says,  "Imperial  Valley 
IS;"  and  surely  nothing  can  detract 
from  it 


Flmt  Crop  of  a  Vouhk  Deglet  Noor. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


How  to  Sell  California  Cattle  and  Swine 


BLIGED  to  sell 
to  itinerant 
buyers  who  visit 
him  at  irregular 
intervals  or  to 
ship  to  the  large 
centers  on  con- 
signment, the 
small  farmer  is 
at  a  disadvan- 
tage in  market- 
ing his  cattle 
and  hogs. 

If  he  ships  on 
consignment,  lie 
is  obliged  to  ac- 
cept whatever    is    remitted   to  him. 


Stockyard  Sales  Plan 

By  Harris 


Urged  for  This  State. 
Weinstock 


California  S.'atr  Market  Director. 


der  such  a  plan  would  not  exceed  V,'- 
per  cent  commission,  which  would  in- 
clude compensation  to  the  selling 
agent,  and  tile  feeding  and  housing  in 
the  stockyards. 

Under  the  foregoing  system  the 
small  farmer,  then,  would  get  the 
benefit  of  carload  rates  on  his  few 
head  of  livestock,  and  would  enjoy  all 
the  advantages  of  having  his  stock 
properly  graded  and  sold  by  expert 
salesmen,  thoroughly  informed  as  to 


have  this  plan  carried  out  at  the 
earliest  day. 

To  accomplish  the  desired  end,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  enlist  private 
capital  in  the  establishing  of  stock- 
yards in  -snitablc  locations,  in  various 
parts  of  the  State. 

Yards  for  Sacramento  Valley. 

It  will  also  become  necessary  to  or- 
ganize the  farmers  into  local  livestock 
marketing  associations,  and  then  fed- 


can  be  made  a  success,  I  anticipate 
little  difficulty  in  duplicating  the  plan 
in  other  parts  of  the  State. 

When  this  shall  have  been  accom- 
plished, T  feel  that  the  problem  on  the 
part  of  the  small  farmer  in  success- 
fully marketing  his  livestock  will  have 
been  largely  solved. 

Note  by  Editor. 

To  supplement  the  admirable  sug- 
gestions made  by  Colonel  Weinstock. 
it  may  be  said  that  in  the  March 
number  of  Orchard  and  Farm  last 
year  V/iere  was  an  article  by  Mr.  H. 
D.  Rundle  in  which  the  Australian 
system  of  stockyard  sales  was  set 
forth  in  detail  and  with  a  diagranj 


Cunning   little   KlnTi   County  Calves. 


■without  knowing  whether  he  is  get- 
ting the  value  of  his  product,  nor  has 
he  any  means  of  checking  the  weights 
with  which  he  is  credited  by  the  con- 

:  lie  is  placed  under  the  further  dis- 
advantage of  being  obliged  to  ship  to 
the  large  centers  in  less  than  carload 
lots,  thus  being  taxed  with  the  n  ax- 
>imum  freight  rates. 

Farmer  and  Buyer. 

L  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  sells,  to  the 
itinerant  buyer,  he  is  placed  at  the 
disadvantage  of  dealing  with  an  ex- 
pert who  is  a  shrewd  bargainer,  and 
who  is  thoroughly  informed  on  the 
market  conditions,  thus  giving  him 
every  advantage  over  the  small 
farmer,  who  is  not  in  a  position  to 
know  the  exact  market  conditions  and 
who,  as  a  rule,  is  no  match  in  knowl- 
edge, experience  or  cleverness  for  the 

The  ideal  marketing  condition,  in 
the  interest  of  the  small  farmer  who 
has  livestock  to  sell,  is  to  have  local 
organizations,  the  members  of  which 
can  deliver  their  few  head  of  livestock 
at  a  central  shipping  point  on  a  Riven 
day,  in  order  to  ship  in  carload  lots, 
these  to  be  transported  to  stock  vnrds 
located  at  convenient  points  for  the 
*  l  the  buyers. 

Low  Cost  of  Stockyard  Sales. 

The  associations  would  be  repre- 
sented at  such  stockyards  By  selling 
agents,  who,  being  expert  catile  men, 
would  grade  and  segregate  the  live- 
stock and  invite  bids  from  the  various 
buyers,  selling  for  spot  cash  to  the 
r  highest  bidders. 

The  apL>n  i  vuuate  co*t  of  selling  ua- 


marUet  conditions,  and  in  a  position 
to  meet  on  an  even  fooling  the  ex- 
pert buyers  for  packers  and  others. 
Selling  for  Cash. 

He  would  secure  all  these  advan 
tages  at  the  least  possible  cost,  and 
his  sales  would  be  made  practically 
for  spot  cash. 

It,  is  my  p'urpose  to  endeavor  to 


eratc  them  into  State  livestock  mar- 
keting associations. 

I  am  at  present  in  correspondence 
with  parties  who  are  interested  in  the 
establishing  of  stockyards,  and  there 
is  now  a  strong  likelihood  that  in  due 
course  the  first  of  such  stockyards  will 
be  established  at  some  convenient 
point  in  the  Sacramento  Valley. 
.  Jf  the  first  effort  in  this  direction 


The  Vision 

By  Edwin  Markham. 

IN  spite  of  the  stare  of  the  wise  and  the 
.  world's  derision, 
Dare  travel  the  star-blazed  rOad,  dare  follow 
the  Vision. 

It  breaks  as  a  hush  on  the  soul  in  the  wonder 
of  youth, 

And  the  lyrical  dream  of  the  boy  is  the  kingly 
truth. 

The  world  is  a  vapor,  and  only  the  Vision  is 

real —  V\  , 

Yea,  nothing  can  hold  against  Hell  but  the 
Winged  Ideah 


illustrating  it.  Mr.  Rundle  said  that 
under  the  Australian  plan  ranchers 
can  yard  the  stock  they  have  for  sale, 
and  it  can  he  "divided  into  suitable 
lots  and  offered  in  rotation,  selling 
to  highest  bidder,  or  if  the  best  bid 
is  not  high  enough  to  suit  seller,  re- 
turned to  the  jien  and  the  next  lot 
brought  forward.  In  this  way  the 
whole  yarding  can  quickly  be  run 
through.  Each  lot  is  catalogued  and 
name  of  purchaser  and  selling  price 
placed  alongside  in  sales  book.  Sales 
arc  usually  on  a  cash  basis. 

A  Ready  Exchange. 

Sales  may  be  held  each,  week;  two 
weeks,  or  monthly,  depending  on  sup- 
plies. By  the  auctioneer  or  his  clerks 
scouting  through  the  surrounding 
country  a  good  yarding  can  generally 
be  secured.  On  the  same  sale-day 
sales  of  poultry  or  farm  produce  can 
also  be  made  by  auction.  The  sys- 
tem provides  the  best  means  of  ready 
exchange  in  the  most  economical  way, 
and  will  suggest  to  any  one  inter- 
ested the  proper  means  by  which  it 
can  be  started,  and  can  be  taken  up 
in  any  town  either  as  a  community 
plan  or  by  someone  desiring  a  profit- 
able investment  in  time  and  money. 

Much  produce  that  at  present  is 
trusted  to  commission  men  in  the  city 
for  sale  could  find  more  profitable 
market  in  the  home  town  if  better 
opportunities  for  purchase  were  af- 
forded prospective  buyers.  Instead 
of  all  fat  stock  being  sent  to  city 
markets,  buyers  from  the  packing 
houses  could  attend  these  country 
sales,  while  the  other  grades  of  stock 
could  be  more  readily  secured  by 
those  needing  them, 


ORCHARD  AMD  FARM 


Mistakes  in  California  Rice  Growing 


NOW  thai  the  record  of  the  191* 
rice  crop  in  California  is  com- 
plete, the  rice-grower  can 
profitably  analyze  his  results  ami 
compare  notes  with  his  neighbor. 

Rice,  as  a  State  crop,  has  >uude  a 
large  gain,  and  the  rush  to  become  a 
rice-grower  has  been  not  lirifke  a 
stampede  to  a  »e*r  mining  district, 
and  similarly,  not  a-  few  unfortunates 
are  now  discussing  their  "hard  luck. 

To  grow  rice  successfully  and 
profitably  you  nmst  first  le^rn  how, 
when  and  where  to  plsnt  if.  There 
are  soil  conditions  to  observe,  land 
grades  to  be  noted,  and  ;ilso  the 
water  supply  inu-t  be  .;rviple  and  cer- 
tain for  the  entire  season.  It  the 
conditions  arc  not  right,,  you  will 
have  purchased  cNpericn.ee'  in  a  dear 


vwitcr 


How  To  Produce  a  Profitable  Crop 
By  Charles  Francis  Adams 

<),  tin-  /?!.•»•  r.r.init  n  til  Pnidwt*  f'ontflHfi. 


In  planting,  rict 
the  broadcast  mc 
drills  as  desired, 
broadcast  on  st.iu 
wi!)  germinate  ant 
th?  water,  but  it 
stau  fly  flooded  i 
drills,  for  the  feed 
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When  to  Harvest 
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nand  the  highest  pric 
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Cutting  and  Threshing. 

the  rice  that 
rows  is  alwa> 
ig  time,  it  is  good  policy 
«tand  and  cut  it  ."»ll  at  on 

the  rest  of  the  rice  ha 
ved. 
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for  complete  mai  irtty.  Not  less  than 
>5»)  days  Shotth'  rUpse  between  the 
planting  and  harvesting  of  the 
standard  Japanese  raricties,  and  rice 
that  is  not  planted  by  May  1  is  not 
*afe  from  early  frosts  at  harvest 
time. 

Cost  of  a  Rice  Crop. 

To  carry  rice  through  to  the  har- 
vest time  calls  for  an  expenditure  of 
about  $30  an  acre  and  the  harvest 
and  transportation  to  market  call 
for  $15  an  acre  more. 

A  poor  crop  costs  as  much  as  a 
good  one  to  grow  and  a  light  crop 
of  immatnnr  rice,  "chicken-feed" 
grade,  is  not  a  cheerful  harvest  sub- 
ject. 

Rice  is  n« 
for  large  r; 
is  well  ad^ 

To  grot 
grower 
ing  pon 


poor  man  s  i-rop.  nor 
went,  and  the  novice 
who  goes  stow, 
ce    successfully  the 
should  observe   the  follow- 


good  w 
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rnttivat 


l  have  secured  | 
with  rapid  drair 
supply,  secure 


level 
ind  a 
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at  least  $25  an  acre  for 
alone,  assuming  that  all 
ditches,  laterals  and  drains  arc  com- 
pleted for  >ou.  The  rice  areas  mast 
be  leveled  free  from  aH  hummocks 
and  depressions,  and  should  drain  at 
a  single  outlet  point. 

A  Safe  ;• 
To  grow  a  nniform  grade  of  ike 
yon  must  maintain  a  uniform  depth 
of  water,  and  to  hasten  the  matur- 
ing of  ric>>,  increase  the  water  depth. 
A  minimum  depth  of  five  inches  and 
a  maximum  .if  eight  inches  n  a  safe 
rule  for  a  ripening  crof 


jive  growth  of  straw  and  it  may  be 
necessary  to  retard  the  plant  growth 
by  withholding  the  water.  This 
method  produces  a  strong  root 
growth  and  an  early  maturing  grain, 
with  short  straw.  Shallow  water  pro- 
duces heavy  stooting  and  much  im- 
mature rice  at  harvest.  Stooling  can 
be  checked  by  deeper  water. 

New  Kvaporator 

ANEW  and  improved  process 
for  evaporating  fruit,  vege- 
tables, fish  and  meats  has  been 
l»atented  by  a  local  inventor.  The 
new  evaporator  is  of  very  convenient 
«ize.  being  only  seven  feet  high  over 
all,  five  feet  wide,  and  twenty-two 
feet  long.  It  holds  thirty  fruit  trays 
and  wdl  treat  one  ton  of  green  fruit 
or  vegetables.  Larger  sizes  are  made 
to  accommodate  extensive  fnUt-dry- 
ing  horticulturists  or  packing  com- 
panies. 

The  thirty-tray  evaporator,  operat- 
ing twelve  hours,  will  process  from 
three  to  live,  tons  of  green  fruit  or 
vegetables.  Sliced  apples  may  he 
dried  in  fire  hours,  peaches,  apri- 
cots ami  nectarines  in  six  hours,  and 
whole  apples  and  prunes  in  eight. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  makers  of  the 
Nupro  evaporator,  which  is  the  name 
of  the  new  contrivance,  that  the  fruit 
cells  "are  not  destroyed  by  their  pro- 
cess, which  eliminates  only  the  mois- 
twre  contained  in  the  fruit,  so  that 
when  this  moisture  is  supplied  by 
•ubmersion  in  water  the  original  color 
and  flavor  return,  leaving  the  result- 
as  near  fresh  as  it  is 


ot  time  to  dry  out  belore  the  thresh- 
ing is  started,  f.reen  straw  is  very 
siow  material  to  handle  and  rice  that" 
is  not  well  dried  out  will  heat  ^lieT* 
being  slacked.  "Stack  burned"  rice- 
becomes  stained  in  color,  bitter  in' 
taste  and  almost  valueless. 

Rice  must  be  uniform  in  quality  Hf| 

Livestock  Logic 

T HE  horses    that    have  been 
shipped  to  Europe  are  perma- 
nently  lost   to   this  country. 
There  is  need  for  breeders  to  get  busy. 

Don't  keep  more  cows  than  yon 
can  feed  well.  A  few  cows  well 
cared  for  will  make  more  money  for 
, ou  than  a  lot  of  half-fed  animals. 


the  crop  is  too  val 
to  risk. 


.a re fnl  inspection  ■  may  save  daraaf 
from  heating. 

When  you  sell  your  rice,  sell  it  I 
the  warehouse  and  have  it  graded  . 
it  is  delivered    then  there  wilt  be 


Weeds  Are  a  Menace. 

hen  yon  grow  rice,  don' 
Is.  Weeds  can  terminat 
crowing  in  about  three  1 


i  at  the 
n   the  - 


ant  prod uc 
possible  for  it  to  become. 


.  tabits    are  lor 
hanges  jpd  disa 
profits. 

Should  a  horse 
difficulty  in  risin 


wet,  dirty  pen  is  robbing  himself. 
'  live  the  pigs  or  porkers  a  chance 
and  they  will  keep  their  beds  « lean. 

If  cows  are  compelled  to  drink  Ice 
".ater,  or,  worse  still,  go  to  a  creek 
across  a  wind-swept  field,  very  little 
should  be  expected  of  them  in  the 
dairy.  I 

A  derman  was  once  summoned  to 
identify  a  stolen  hog.  On  being  asked 
by  the  lawyer  if  the  hog  had  any  ear- 
marks, he  replied,  "The  only  ear- 
marks dot  I  tee  vas  his  tail  vu  eat 
off." 


ting  screi 
good,  ■ 


make  the  profv 
who  can  earn  it 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


here  Should  Be  More  Sheep  on  Our  Farms 


HAT  of  the  sheep 
industry  in  Califor- 
nia? Why  is  it  thai 
there  are  so  few 
exhibits  of  regis- 
tered sheep  at  the 
county  fairs  and  at 
the  State  fair? 

A  distinct  change 
is  taking  place  in 
the  farming  meth- 
ods of  this  State, 
■which  are  improving  all  the  time,  but 
it  appears  from  much  questionir.e 
mat  the  growing  of  sheep  Is  not 
keeping  pace  with  hogs  and  cattle. 

The  range  sheep  man — the  flotir- 
master  who  has  always  counted  his 
"sheep  in  thousand  lots— is  gradually 
Ifttviiig  way,  and  the  small  farm  flock 
Knot  coming  fast  enough  to  make  up 
the  deficiency. 
^JOl  course,  there 
are  vast  sections  of 
California  that  will 
always  be  devoted 
to  sheep  husband- 
ry. The  mountain 
sides,  the  forest 
reserves,  the  rocky 
low    lands,  the 


How  to  Bring  in  the  Golden  Fleece. 
By  D.  O.  Lively, 


1'hlrf  of  Livestock  Division, 

that  will  give  protection  against  the 
common  enemy  and  the  cause  of  the 
greatest  loss  among  sheep — the  sheep 
:;illins  dog. 

The  sheep  is  of  great  value  in  keep- 
ing down  weeds,  but  the  farmer  who 
looks  upon  his  small  flock  as  only  a 
means  of  keeping  his  fence  corners 
clean,  who  lets  burrs  mat  the  wool 
on  his  sheep,  who  does  not  dock  their 
tails,  and  who  shears  now  and  then 
where  there  is  nothing  else  to  do, 
should  riot  be  allowed  to  own  -sheep. 
'If  he  does  he  will  testify  that  there  is 
no  money  in  sheep  around  the  place 
and  that  while  they  keep  down  weeds 


Panaiua-FaciJIi'  KxnoslUon. 

such  as  the  Hampshire  and  the  Shrop- 
shire, the  Lincoln  and  the  Cotswold, 
but  the  chief  interest  centered  in  the 
Rambouiilets.  and  the  toy  prices  were 
secured  for  thaf  breed.  One  ram  sold 
for  $1,000,  which  is  not  the  record 
price  for  this  country,  while  the  sale 
of  a  Hampshire  ram  for  $675  was 
the  high  dollar  mark  for  that  breed  in 
the  United  States.  Practically  two- 
thirds  of  the  sheep  sold  at  this  great 
sale,  however,  were  Rambouillets. 

Under  average  conditions  the  Cali- 
fornia farmer  will  do  well  to  select 
the  middle  or  long  wooH>reeds  for  his 
small  flock.    They  will  not  produce 
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Stature  must  come 
from  a  constantly 
Iricrea->iiiK  Mimbei 
»f  small  flocks. 
r-The  kfcepiug  ol 
jhecp  on  the  farm 
—even  during  the 
days  of  the  Mills 
tariff — has  been  as 
evenly  profitable  a 
business  as  the 
farmer  can  under- 
take. The  growing 
Serf  sheep  is  '  sur- 
rounded with  as 
few  difficulties  as 
'any  branch  of  ani- 
mal husbandry. 
Sheep  seldom  die 
from  contagious  or 

infectious  diseases.  Constant  gr:;/i!>- 
on  the  same  limited  pasture  some- 
times brings  stomach  worms  to  sheep 
'but  that  is  a  trouble  that  is  little  ex- 
herienced  among  coast  sheep  and  even 
if  it  is  there  is  no  difficulty  exper- 
ienced in  getting  rid  of  these  intes- 
,'tinal  parasites.  Lung  worms  appear 
■ow  and  then,  but  they,  too,  can  be 
Eradicated.  . 

Sheep  Killing  Dogs. 

igs  are  the  great  common  enemy 
dieep.    The  destruction  of  sheep 
dogs  runs  into  an  almost  unbe- 
iblc  amount  of  money  annually, 
flockmasters  of  the  United  States 
re  in  constant  warfare  against  the 
keep  killing  dog  nuisance  and  in 
>me  States  have  secured  remedial 
lation  against  the  keeping  of 
.   Reversion  to  the  species  shows 
igs  when  they  go  marauding  for 
p  more  than  in  any  other  way.' 
is  not  to  be  wondered  that  while 
sheep  owner  recognizes  in  his 
p  dog  a  valuable  ally,  his  Iamen- 
as  and  curses  can  be  heard  afar 
i  his  inoffensive    and  valuable 
*p  are  found  foully  murdered  as 
result  of  the  fiendish  instinct  of 
neighbor's  dog.    There  are  not 
igh  sheep  owners  in  the  small 
1c  class  in  California  to  make  an 
jnized     protest  against  the  dog 
it,  but  before  the  development  of 
,t  industry  goes  very  far  there  wilt 
?led  laws— State  and  county— 


A  Fine  Flock  of  Tehama  County  Sheep. 


they  are  more  of  a  nuisance  than  a 
benefit. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  farmer  will 
consider  his  sheep  as  they  should  be 
considered,  if  he  will  give  them  close 
attention,  provide  food  for  them  in  the 
shape  of  good  pasture  in  the  months 
when  grass  is  available,  feed  and  for- 
age in  the  winter  months,  shelter 
when  the  weather  is  inclement,  pro- 
tection against  dogs,  and  the  advant- 
age of  good  breeding,  he  will  find  his 
investment  in  sheep  one  of  the  sure 
profits  of  his  farm. 

Sheep  on  Every  Farm. 

Every  general  farm  should  include 
in  its  possessions  and  operations  a 
few  sheep.  They  should  be  selected 
with  a  view  of  their  adaptability  to 
their  surroundings.  For  range  pur- 
poses and  in  big  flocks  a  Merino 
foundation  at  least  is  necessary. 

For  several  years  the  big  flock- 
masters  have  been  using  the  medium 
or  long  wools  as  a  cross,  thereby  en- 
hancing the  mutton  value  of  their 
sheep.  After  such  a  process  of  change 
has  progressed  to  a  certain  point,  it 
is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  Ram- 
bouillet  to  get  quality  of  wool  and 
nocking  characteristics.  In  fact,  at 
the  recent  ram  sale  at  Salt  Lake  City 
it  was  clearly  shown  that  the  pendu- 
lum has  swung  back  far  in  the  direc- 
tion  of  the  leading  fine  wool  breed, 
the  Rambouillet. 

There  was  a  stiff  demand  for  the 
middle  wool  and  long  wool  breeds. 


the  weight  of  wool  that  the  Delaine 
type  will  grow,  but  under  normal  con- 
ditions it  will  bring  a  greater  price  per 
pound. 

The  best  outlet  for  the  small  farm 
flock  is  the  sale  of  lambs  for  mutton, 
and  here  is  where  his  mutton  breeds 
will  come  in. 

Lamb  and  Mint  Sauce. 

California  should  supply  the  early 
spring  lamb  demand  of  the  State  and 
the  rest  of  the  country.  The  same  cli- 
matic advantages  which  enables  this 
State  to  be  first  in  the  market  with 
fruit  and  vegetables  gives  opportunity 
to  gather  the  fancy  price  that  is  paid 
for  the  very  early  or  Easter  spring 
lamb. 

The  price  is  always  high  and  there 
is  always  a  shortage  in  the  supply. 
Not  only  in  the  spring  or  hot  house 
lamb  supply  should  this  State  figure, 
but  also  in  the  lamb  feeding  business. 
The  winter  feeding  of  sheep  for  mar- 
ket is  an  industry  of  fixed  results.  It 
is  carried  on  in  several  sections  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  some  extent  in 
California  and  Nevada.  With  the  feed 
and  forage  that  is  indigenous  to  such 
valleys  as  the  Imperial,  the  San  Joa- 
quin and  the  Sacramento  there  should 
be  sheep  and  lambs  running  into  the 
millions  prepared  for  the  market  each 
year.  To  be  sure  a  great  part  of  such 
sheep  would  have  to  go  to  the  Mis- 
souri river  and  Chicago  markets,  but 
that  is  no  insurmountable  obstacle. 
Sheep  feed  best  where  it  is  cold  and 


dry.  It  does  not  get  cold  in  the  sec- 
tions of  California  best  adapted  to 
sheep  feeding,  but  what  is  the  most 
important,  it  remains  dry  and  the 
cheapness  and  abundance  of  feed, 
coupled  with  that  fact  fully  offsets  the 
cool  weather  and  the  nearness  to 
market  enjoyed  by  other  locations. 
Pure  Bred  Sheep. 
The  pure  bred  sheep  demand  should 
be  supplied  largely  from  California. 
The  winning  of  sheep  prizes  at  the 
Industrial  Livestock  Show  by  Califor- 
nia exhibits  has  done  much  to  fix  in 
the  minds  of  the  Middle  and  Eastern 
States  students  of  livestock  lore  and 
portents  the  conviction  that  the  breed- 
ing ground  of  the  future  for  the  stud 
flocks  and  herds  lies  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

A  California  Shorthorn  herd  won  at 
the  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis.  A 
-j,  Washington  II  o  1- 
6tein  herd  won  at 
the  National  Dairy 
Show.  An  Oregon 
long  wool  sheep 
herd  defeated'  aft 
competition  at  East- 
ern shows,  including 
importations  from 
England. 

Dairy  cow  rec- 
ords have  been  so 
frequently  made  on 
the  Coast  that  they 
are  no  longer  un- 
usual and  now  Cali- 
fornia cattle  and 
California  sheep 
made  so  sensational 
a  showing  at  the 
world's  greatest  live- 
stock show  that  the 
man  who  thinks  can 
see  that  here  is  the 
breeding  ground  for 
the  bulls  and  rams 
and  boars  that  will 
be  selected  to  fix 
character  in  the  con- 
stantly improving 
food  animals  of,  not 
only  this,  but  other 
countries  as  well. 

The  California 
breeder  has  a  num- 
ber of  advantages  in 
the  production  of 
type  that  is  denied 
his  competitor  else- 
where. People  grow 
bigger  on  the  Coast 
than  anywhere  else 
in  the  country  and 
the  breeder  of  livestock  who  will  ap- 
ply scientific  care  and  selection  to 
his  operations  has  an  assured  future. 

The  meat  of  the  days  to  come  must 
of  necessity  be  largely  mutton.  The 
taste  for  lamb  chops  and  leg  of  lamb 
is  increasing  faster  than  the  supply. 
The  world  is  short  of  wool. 

There  is  seldom  or  never  a  condem- 
nation for  tuberculosis  in  the  count- 
less thousands  of  sheep  carcasses  that 
pass  under  the  eye  of  the  Federal  meat 
inspector  in  the  packing-houses  of  this 
continent.  / 

Sheep  pelts  are  short  in  the  matter 
of  supply.  The  "Golden  Fleece"  and 
the  equal  of  the  best  in  meat,  the 
waning  of  the  open  range,  the  call  for 
better  type  .and  the  ease  with  which 
sheep  can  be  raised,  make  the  farm 
flock  or  the  range  band  a  desirable 
factor  in  every  farm  plan  in  the 
country  and  particularly  in  California. 

In  3904  the  actual  cash  road  and 
bridge  expenditure  in  the  United 
States  averaged  slightly  less  than  $28 
per  mile  of  rural  roads.  In  1915  the 
cash  road  and  bridge  expenditure  had 
increased  to  an  average  of  $109  pet 
mile  of  road.   

The  Bureau  of  Soils  is  co-operat- 
ing with  cement  mills,  blast  furnaces, 
and  wool  scourers  with  the  object  of 
enabling  them  to  recover  potash  as  a 
by-product  whereirer  this  proves  to 
be  commercially  feasible. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


New  Plants  to  Feed  the  World 


A CORRECT  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  interaction  of 
heredity,  environment  and 
variation  is  the  source  of  all  power 
for  transforming  the  various  forms  of 
plant  and  animal  life  into  new  and  im- 
proved varieties  for  the  use  and  ben- 
efit of  mankind.  3j 

This  interaction  of  heredity  and 
environment,  guiding  the  ever-moving 
life-energies,  lias  never  been  thor- 
oughly understood,  and  to-day  is  the 
battle  ground  of  biology.  j 

There  arc  no  formal  sharp  dividing 
lines  in  nature;  the  supposition  that 
such  lines  of  separation  exist  is  pure- 
ly the  result  of  ignorance.  The  more 
thoroughly  wc  study  any  subject  the 
more  we  find  the  chasms  narrowing 
until  apparently  widely  separated 
subjects  gradually  unite  into  one 
harmonioius  whole.  Plant  life  is  one 
with  that  of  animals,  being  only  a 
lower  and  more  primitive  stage  of 
existence  with  its  own  characteristic 
lines  of  specialization,  form  and  com- 
plexity. There  seems  at  first  to  be  a 
wide  chasm,  but  the  more  carefully 
and  faithfully  the  study  of  these 
lives  is  developed,  the  more  constant- 
ly and  fully  we  find  that  there  is  no 
distinct  break  in  the  chain;  that  not 
only  are  our  neighbors  in  fur  and 
feathers  more  nearly  brothers  than 
we  had  thought,  but  that  there  is  no 
great  chasm  even  between  animal  and 
plant  life,  the  evidence  on  this  point 
now  being  conclusive  and  complete. 
In  this  twentieth  century  no  biologist 
of  any  standing  will  question  this 
statement,  as  the  facts  in  proof  are 
so  immeasurable  and  unimpeach- 
able that  they  need  not  be  mentioned 
here. 

Response  to  Environment. 

Tropism,  or  the  response  to  en- 
vironment in  plants,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  in  no  way  different  from 
the  voluntary  movements  of  animals, 
except  in  degree;  it  is  merely  a  lower 
and  less  complicated  response  to  en- 
vironment. No  one  has  yet  been  able 
to  draw  the  line  between  tropism  or 
power  to  move  for  their  own  advant- 
age in  plants  and  the  more  compli- 
cated movements  of  animals,  or  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  man.  The 
results  of  variation,  which  is  a  dif- 
fuse centrifugal  force  pushing  out  in 
all  possible  directions,  if  not  pre- 
vented bv  the  compelling  centripetal 
counter  forces  of  heredity  and  en- 
vironment, would  cause 
chaos  supreme.  Heredity, 
too,  if  not  checked  by  the 
other  two  compelling 
forces,  would  have  for- 
ever prevented  any 
change,  and  thus  no  evo- 
lution or  improvement' 
would  have  been  possible; 
man  and  the  more  com- 
plex forms  of  life  cduld 
not  have  been  produced; 
or  if  the  destinies  of  life 
were  wholly  controlled 
by  forces  of  environment, 
destruction  c  o  u  1  a,  of 
course,  have  been  the  only 
result,  for  without  the  conservative 
forces  of  heredity,  all  types  would 
have  been  at  once  erased.  Thus 
these  three  factors  make  up  evolu- 
tion, by  which  man  and  all  that  man 
can  feel  or  know  has  been  brought 
about,  and  these  same  beneficient 
energies  arc  still,  as  the  ages  roll, 
bringing  forth  results  which  are 
cumulative;  and  no  one  can  foresee 
what  time  may  evolve  by  the  action 
of  this  trinity  of  evolutionary  fac- 
tors. 

Perseverance  in  Heredity. 

Tn  a  state  of  nature,  as  well  as 
under  cultivation  or  domestication, 
all  plants  are  modified  by  their  sur- 
roundings, and  those  which  have 
acquired  a  somewhat  pliant  heredity 
are  generally  best  adapted  to  the 
ever-changing  environments  which 
they  are  obliged  to  meet  in  order 
that  they  may  secure  continued  ex- 
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istence.  Those  not  able  to  adapt 
themselves  to  environment  become 
weakened,  and  s'  oner  or  l^ter,  ex- 
tinct. 

But  besides  the  ability  to  adapt 
themselves  to  changing  conditions, 
plants  and  animals  must  also  have 
in  their  licredity  perseverance — or  the 
ability  to  hold  on.  In  plant, and  ani- 
mal, as  well  as  in  human  life,  a  well- 
balanced  combination  of  adaptability 
and  perseverance  is  requisite  for  sue-  4 
cess.  Tims'  plants  and  animals  are 
compelled  VP  adapt  themselves  to 
their  surroundings  or  disappear  from 
the  earth.  Man  is  now  learning  to 
arrange  these  conditions,  modifying 
them  to  suit  his  use  or  pleasure. 

In  ages  past,  man  6rst  learned  to 


bjr  Uia  iathor.) 
ready  achieved  with  the  mechanical, 
chemical  and  electrical  forces. 
General  Knowledge  Necessary. 

The  work  of  guiding  these  crea-. 
five  forces,  especially  in  plant  life, 
has  hecn  very  little  understood;  and 
in  the  past  has  been  almost  haphaz- 
ard guess-work.  This  knowledge 
must  be  obtained  by  a  general  un- 
derstanding of  the  laws  or  habits  of 
these  natural  forces.  Not  only  the 
physico  -  chemical, 
but  even  the  psy- 
chological life  ener- 
gies must  be  some- 
what understood 
before  one  can  pro- 
duce the  best  re- 
results  in  plant  crea- 


accepting  nothing  as  final  but 
truths  of  nature  as  she  individ 
reveals  them  to  the  unfettered 
vestigator;  in  other  words,  all 
great  advances  in  art  or  science  a 
human  progress  in  any  direction  ha 
been  through  the  ability  to  take  t 
initiative. 

Forces  at  Our  Command. 
By  having  a  knowledge  of  the  gen 
eral  habits  of  the  forces  of  nature  uri 


tical  results,  which,  to  those  unfamiliai 
with  the  necessary  steps,  may  seep 
little  less  than  marvelous 
when  in  reality  they  art 
often    quite    simple;  M 
much    so,    that,  witl 
many  new  inventions  un< 
discoveries,    people  ail 
often  caused  to  wonde 
i  why  they  themselves  di< 
not  make  the  discovery 
for  when   once  brough 
forth,  those    without  I 
knowledge  of  the  require* 
I  steps  can  scarcely  belie  vi 
'that  such    wonderful  re 
suits  are  possible  by  sucl 
simple  means. 

We  are  too  apt  to  limit 
ourselves  in  all  life-worl 
and  only  by.  finding  that  thesd 
limitations,  once  thought  to  b 
real,  are  usually  merely  appar^ 
ent  barrier*,  do  we  open  bouudlei 
new  fields  of  thought  and  actio! 
which  were  before  not  even  suspect 
ed.  . 

The  illimitable  energies  of  natur 
ar#  always  at  our  command,  if  w 
only  have  the  knowledge  and  will  t 
Rtiide  them.  We  guide  the  mechanical 
forces;  we  guide  the  chemical  forces 
we  guide  the  electrical  forces;  and; 
now,  we  are  really  just  beginning  t 
guide  the  creative  forces,  which,  liki 


domesticate  his  dumb 
relatives;  then  he 
learned  to  manipulate 
more  of  the  chemical  and  me- 
chanical motions  and  forces  for 
his  own  benefit;  later  he  learned 
to  harness  some  of  these  nat- 
ural forces — one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  valuable  of  all  his  achieve- 
ments; and  still  later  he  has  learned 
how  to  employ  some  of  the  more 
elusive  and  less  understood  forms  of 
energy,  such  as  those  of  electricity 
and  radio-activity.  All  these  natural 
forces  or  forms  of  energy  he  has  now 
learned  to  guide  with  more  or  less 
accuracy  and  with  an  enormous  ad- 
vantage to  every  department  of  life. 
Only  to-day  are  we  learning  how  to 
definitely  guide  the  creative  forces 
of  plant  and  animal  life  to  produce 
results,  perhaps,  even  far  more  reach- 
ing and  important  than  any  of  those 
already  before  mentioned,  and  as 
little  dreamed  of  as  were  those  al- 


tion.  First,  the  originator  or  orna- 
mental or  useful  new  forms  of  plant 
life  must  be  a  more  or  less  compe- 
tent botanist  if  the  work  is  to  be 
carried  on  extensively  or  successful- 
ly and  must  be  more  or  less  familiar 
with  the  more  common  farm,  garden, 
orchard,  nursery  and  greenhouse 
methods  and  requirements.  He 
should  also  have  a  mind  capable  of 
very  close  discrimination,  with  a  keen 
discernment  of  color  values  and  har- 
monies, as  well  as  for  form,  flavor 
and  fragrance.  In  fact,  in  plant-im- 
provement as  in  any  other  valuable 
life,  work,  the  more  general  knowl- 
edge any  one  possesses,  the  more  ef- 
ficient and  compjete  will  be  one's 
work  on  any  special  subject,  what- 
ever that  may  be. 

All  valuable  pioneer  work  in  anv 


endless  useful  and  beautiful  for 

Modification  of  Forms. 

But  a  few  steps  have  been  taken  ii 
the  immeasurable  fields  of  knowledge 
and  conquest  that  stretch  out  befort 
us  in  all  directions.  It  is  for  us  te 
unfold  ri!l  the  graceful  forms  .in«J 
beautiful  colors  and  guide  the  life- 
energies  of  plants  to  increase  th« 
comfort    and    hapipness  of  earth's 


and  often  rapidly  and  permancr 
changed,  never  to  return  to  the  ca 
form.  When  man  takes  advant 
of  this  knowledge  and  changes 
conditions,  giving  abundance  of  ro 
for  expansion  and  growth,  e> 
cultivation  and  a  superabundance 
the  various  food  elements  in  the  most 
assimilable  form,  with  the  exact 
amount  of  heat  and  light  required,! 


subject;  but,  when  added  to  all  then 
combined  governing  forces  we  ei 
ploy  the  potent  agencies  of  combin 
tion  and  selection,  the  power  to  ii 
prove  our  useful  _  ana  ornament 
plants  becomes  limitless. 

In  crossing  varieties,  tvpes,  speci 
or  genera,  as  _  in  budding 
grafting,  the  affinities  can  only  1 
demonstrated  by  actual  test,  whi< 
often  involves  long,  tedious  and  e 
pensive  experimentation.  In  buddn 
or  grafting  everv  conceivable  stai 
of  congeniality  between  stock  ai 
bud  or  graft  is  found  to  exist,  fro 
actual  _poisoning>  to  the  most  cot 
plete  amalgamation  and  congentali 


where  united;  or  b 
crops  of  fruit  am 


ing  thoroughly  all  past  theories,  but 


(To  be  continued.) 


Every  Farmer  Wants  a 
Combination  Like  This 

Above  we  picture  a  Case  9-18  all-'round  farm  tractor  and  the  new  Case  20x28-inch 
thresher.  Here  is  a  combination  which  can't  be  beat.  It  brings  to  every  farmer  a  new  in- 
dependence and  greater  economy.  We  are  the  first  in  the  field  to  satisfy  the  growing 
demand  for  such  a  handy  team  of  machines  as  this. 

Even  if  you  are  not  In  the  market  today,  you  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  these  remarkable  labor- 
savers.  They  are  described  and  pictured,  together  with  the  complete  Case  line,  in  our  new  75th  anniversary 
catalog,  just  off  the  press,  which  will  be  sent  to  you  free  upon  request. 


CASE,  the  Standard  Tractor 

The  Case  9-18  tractor  is  truly  an  all-'rouud  mechan- 
ical farm  horse  because  this  tractor  is  so  useful. 

It  will  pull  manure  spreader,  gang  plow,  harrow, 
grain  drill,  planter,  digger,  mowing  machine, 
rake,  hay  loader,  harvester,  haul  crops  and  other 
materials. 

It  will  drive  a  small  thresher,  a  silo  filler,  feed 
grinder,  fodder  cutter,  corn  shelter,  wood  saw  of  hay 
baler.  It  operates  a  milking  machine,  also  dynamo 
for  electric  lighting,  and  many  more  jobs. 

This  Case  9-18  has  a  four-cylinder  valve-in-head 
special  tractor  motor,  and  is  built  for  continuous  hard 
pull  without  overheating.  All  gears  are  enclosed 
and  run  in  oil.  Center  of  gravity  low  down;  there- 
fore no  danger  of  upsetting.  Short  wheelbase 
makes'  for  easy  turning  in  close  quarters.  A  boy  can 
operate  it. 

Don't  buy  a  tractor  before  you've  learned  all  about 
the  Case.  It  pays  to  investigate  thoroughly.  If  you're 
'rom  Missouri,  we  "can  show  you." 


The  Sign  of  Mechan- 
ic A  Excellence  the 
World  Over. 


Do  Your  Own  Threshing 

Thousands  of  farmers  have  asked  us  to  add  a 
smaller  thresher  to  our  line,  so  that  t'hey  might  do  1 
their  own  threshing.  They  have  come  to  us  because 
Case  has  long  been  the  leader  in  the  threshing  ma- 
chine business.  So  we  have  designed  and  built  the 
Case  20x28-inch.  It  is  especially  adapted  for  small 
tractors.  While  we  recommend  the  Case  9-18  all- 
'round  tractor  with  it,  this  20x28-inch  separator  can 
easily  be  driven  by  other  power  of  like  capacity. 

With  the  Case  20x28-inch  thresher  there  ia  no  need 
to  await  your  turn  and  run  a  risk.  You  may  thresh 
as  much  as  you  please,  whenever  you  please.  This 
means  absolute/independence.  Also  extra  profits, if  you 
have  time  to  handle  some  of  your  neighbors'  crops. 

The  Case  20x28-inch  thresher  maintains  the  same 
standard  of  excellence  as  the  larger  models,  which  is 
sufficient  proof  of  it3  performance,  economy,  dura- 
bility   .  i  results. 

We  want  You  to  know  all  about  this  Case  20x28-incB 
taresher  before  you  purchase  a  machine.  Samples  will 
be  gladly  shown  at  all  of  our  44  Branch  Houses. 


J.  L  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  357  Erie  St.,  RACINE,  WIS. 

FOUNDED  1842 
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Four  other  Case  trac- 
tors besides  the  9-18, 
as  follows:  lO-W,  12-25, 
20-40  and  SO  60.  A 
size  for  every  need — a 
size  for  every  farm. 


Eight  sizes  of  Case  steam 
engines:  30, 40, 50,  60, 65, 
95,80,  and  110  h.  p.  None 
as  good  as  these  have  ever 
been  manufactured. They 
have  proved  superior. 


Seven  Case  steel  threshing  ma- 
chines in  the  following  sizes: 
20x28.20x36, 16x46.28x50.32x54, 
36x58  and  40x62  inches.  These 
meet  every  demand..  Case 
threshers  always  set  the  pace. 


Case  baling  presses,  in 
two  sizes,  14x18  and 
17x22  inches;  also  a  17x22- 
inch  automatic  baler. 
They  do  the  most  work 
in  the  least  time. 


Case  silo  fillers  have 
big  capacity  and  re- 
quire least  power. 
Their  performance  is 
unequalled,  like  all 
other  Case  products. 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  THE  CASE  CATALOG— FREE ! 


at 


ORCHARD  AMD  FARM 


Kill 


Squirrels 
Go  ph  e  r  s 

The  only  exterminator  that  is 
100%  efficient  and  guarantees 
results  or  money  back  is 


I  SQUIRLGOPHENE  J 


Used  and  endorsed  by  biggest  and 
most  successful  ranch  owners. 
Prepared  waste  balls  saturated 
with  i»in:,i']¥  give  best  results. 


New  formula  of  U.  S.  Gov't 
Poisoned  Barley  is  effective  in 
dry  weather. 

Your  local  dealer  carries  Kilmol  and 
U.  S.  Gov't  Poisoned  Barley 

Herbert  F.  Dugan 

1170  Sutter  St     San  Francisco 
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I  NEW  BURBANK  CATALOGUES  ( 

=          "Die  TREES  offered  in  this  list  arc  absolutely  new  creations.  =j 

~    Hone  like  tbem  erer  before  existed  oa  this  earth.  All  are  early  bear-  = 

=    ers,  in  fact  hundreds  of  tlie  <<■>•>  trees  offerd  yon  this  season,  thoogh  = 

=     only  one  year  old,  hare  borne  delieious  fruit  freely  during  the  past  zE 

E    summer  ail  along  the  nursery  rows.  It  took  more  than  twenty  years  — 

=    to  instill  this  character  of  early  and  perpetual  bearing  into  these  = 

=    trees."  E 

»w  illustrated  catalogues  cohering  new  fmits  and  flowers,  ber-  = 

=     ries  and  vegetables,  rcadj  for  distribution  to  tJiose  really  interested.  E 

E     This  is  not  merely  a  list  hut  a  desci'iption  of  products,  with  prices  E 

—     for  plants  and  nnrsery  stock.  : 

|  LUTHER  BURBANK 

Santa  Rosa,  California. 

E  llnrbauk  Experimental  Farms.  E 
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Oregon  Grown  Seeds  Free 

W*  »■•"!  that  our  ' '  >  •  •.  ■  ■  •  - '  •  n. ><  n  Seed*  are  annerlar.    Try  then«  and 

br    •  ■"  1  mi.    That  In  whj  we  -r  ■  •  t   jon    »>•■  wor«n  for  Sct  Jnat  ea*i(k  to 

pay  for  postage  and  parking;. 

TRtg.  Price 

1  pkt.  eahbarc,  Danish  ball  head;  best  solid  winter  sort  .05 

1  pkt.  beet,  Early  Model,  tender,  dark  beet,  extra  early  .05 

1  pkt.  parsnip,  Gill's  Tender  Heart;  no  hard  core  .06 

1  pkt.  lettuce,  New  York  r^arge;  best  head  lettuce  .06 

1  pkt.  Spencer  Sweet  Peas,  progressive  mixture   J0 

Mention  this  paper.  jto 
SPECIALISTS  FOB  OREGON-GROWN  SKEDS,  DAm.IAS,  ROSES  AND 
I'KMKMNIAI.S.  ASK  FOR  FREE  1917  CATALOG.  WRITE  IS  ABOIT 
I  OIH  NEEDS  AND  \\  I .  (VIU  O.IOTE. 

LiCt    tll6    S66(l$   Tdlk      ^  FORTi.ANDpoim,^" 

R.  1,  DEPT.  O. 


mm  50  Lights  1% 
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Karl  A.  Hedberg 


Hours  for  lie 


At  one-third  cost  of 
juice  from  Power 
Company  (this  In- 
cludes Interest  on 
cost  of  plant).  It  is  the  simplest  and  most  economical 
plant  on  the  market. 

No  Batteries — No  Switchboard — No  Rheostat 

Will  operate  fifty  lights  7%  houra  for  llo.    Will  alio 
operate  electric  fans,  irons,  small  motors,  etc. 
If  your  buildings  are  not  wired,  send  us  plans  and  we 
will  give  you  full  instructions  so  that  you  can  wire  them 
yourselves.    Material  furnished  at  lowest  cost 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER'S 

104! i  Clay  St,  8»  Francisco,  CaL 


State  Grange  Affairs 


T 


J  Mi  ted  by 

State  L 

iHE  fol- 
io wing 
pr  o  c  1  a- 
mation  has  been 
issued  by  the 
National 
Grange  of  the 
Patrons  of 
Husbandry: 
There  has 
been  considerable  agitation  in  the 
newspapers  and  magazines  through- 
out the  country  in  regard  to  the  high 
cost  of  living,  and  many  untrue  and 
unjustifiable  statements  have  been 
made  with  reference  to  the  responsi-. 
bility  of  the  farmer  in  regard  lo  the 
matter. 

Therefore,  in  order  that  the  con- 
suming public  may  have  some  of  the 
facts  pertaining,  thereto,  your  com- 
mittee submit  the  following  state- 
ment: 

In  many  countries  with  cheap  labor 
and  high-priced  lands  the  yield  per 
acre  exceeds  tkat  of  the  United 
States.  The  American  farmer,  with 
cheap  lands  and  high-priced  labor, 
produces  many  times  as  much  per 
man  as  does  the  farmer  of  any  coun- 
try in  the  world. 

Causes  of  High  Prices. 

The  high  price  of  farm  products  is 
due  to  several  causes.  Some  of  the 
more  important  ones  are:  The  cli- 
matic conditions  of  this,  country  dur- 
ing the  past  year  were  perhaps  one 
of  the  leading  causes  of  crop  short- 
age. A  long,  cold,  wet  spring,  fol- 
lowed by  very  hot,  dry  weather,  ex- 
tending over  a  larger  area  of  coun- 
try than  is  usually  the  case,  reduced 
acreage  and  yield  to  a  more  marked 
degree  than  has  been  the  cause  for 
any  previous  year.  For  example,  the 
wheat  in  the  Northwest  was  a  crop 
failure;  the  corn  crop  was  in  many 
sections  a  partial  failure,  as  well  as 
the  potato  and  vegetable  crops. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
high  prices  have  struck  the  farmer 
m  whatever  he  buys,  as  much  as  it 
has  the  city  consumer.  Farm  labor 
is  scarcer  and  higher  than  ever  be- 
fore in  this  country.  Everything  the 
farmer  buys,  whether  machinery,  fer- 
tilizer, fencing,  clothing,  or  the  nec- 
essaries of  life,  have  increased  in 
price  by  leaps  and  bounds.  This  is 
also  true  of  taxation,  the  increase 
being  in  many  sections  50  per  cent, 
or  more,  during  the  last  five  years.  <■ 
Changing  Conditions. 

In  former  days  everything  the 
farmer  needed  was  produced  on  his 
farm  or  in  his  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. This  is  all  changed  and  the 
farmer  of  to-day  is  the  largest  con- 
sumer of  "manufactured  products, 
even  in  too  many  cases  buying  his 
meats  and  flour. 

Our  city  cousins  have  changed 
their  methods  of  living  quite  as  much 
as  we  have.  Instead  of  buying  in 
quantities,  as  formerly,  they  live  in 
cramped  quarters,  with  a  kitchenette 
6x8,  and  buy  in  very  small  quanti- 
ties, or  live  out  of  cartons  and  cans, 
and  in  many  cases  with  little  regard 
to  Home  Economics.  With  this  can 
be  coupled  expensive  methods  of  dis- 
tribution, which  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  farmer. 

The  fact  that  nearly  one-half  of 
the  civilized  world  has  left  the  field 
of  production  and  entered  upon  the 
work  of  destruction  has  increased  the 
demand  for  all  kinds  of  products  and 

foods.    We  believe  that  prices  will 
e  high  for  several  years,  especially 
for  manufactured  good9. 

Supply  and  Demand. 
As  to  the  products  of  the  farm,  the 
fixing  of  prices  is  mainly  by  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  in  the  markets 
of  the  world.  The  former  competes 
with  the  cheapest  labor  on  earth. 
When  he  sells  some  of  his  products, 
as  he  did  only  a  few  years  ago,  at 
less  than  cost,  he  gets  no  redress, 


Kate  Hill 
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reduction  in  taxes  nor  in  anything  I 
buys,  and  it  would  be  very  unfa 
that  when  he  is  getting  a  fair  pric 
for  some  of  his  products  to  place  a 
embargo  on  what    he    produces  t 
lower  the  price  and  ultimately  re 
duce  the  supply.    So  that  an 
bargo  on   wheat  and  other  ccreaH 
would  in  the  long    run    mean  dej 
creased  acreage.     But  if  embargoed 
arc  to  be  placed  to  help  the  situation 
it  should  be  on  manufactured  good* 
particularly  munitions  of  war.  This 
would  give  the  farmer  more  laborer 
and  reduce  the  prices  of  what  h 
buys. 

We  believe  that  in  some  instance 
production  has  been  restricted  b 
trusts  and  monopolies.  This  is  pat 
ticularly  true  of  the  meat  situation 
as  many  of  the  villages,  towns  andj 
cities  in  many  sections  are  not  perH 
mittcd  to  kill  their  own  meats  be 
cause  of  the  unfair  competition  from, 
packing  interests. 

Plenty  Food  for  AIL 

We  further  believe  that  while  thsj' 
crops  have  been  short,  yet  there  is 
plenty  for  all  in  this   country  and 
some  to  sell.    But  at  the  same  time 
economy  should  be  practiced  along 
all  lines.    The  high  price  of  potatoes 
and  vegetables  this  year  does  no! 
mean  that  the  same  price  will  prevail 
next  year.     By   taking   a  ten-yeat; 
average  the  producer  is  not  getting 
living  price  and  under  present  condt 
tions  we  arc  getting  only  a  fair  price 
That  at  present  prices  some  articles 
such  as  milk,  taking  into  account  it 
food  value,  is  still  cheap. 

Other  causes  might  be  enumerate* 
thus:  • 

The  alarming  increase  of  insect  ana 
fungus  pests. 

Gambling  in  food  products,  which] 
should  be  prohibited. 

There  should  be  '  more  storage, 
houses  in  the  country  and  under  the 
control  of  the  farmf rs  themselves. 

The  duplication  in  delivery  service] 
in  the  village,  town  and  city,  also  the! 
lack  of  marketing  facilities  in  some 
towns  and  cities. 

The^  American  farmer  is  farming  as 
well  as  he  can  afford.  He  will  in  J 
crease  the  yields  as  he  gets  pay  for 
increased  production.  Increased  pro- 
duction, means  increased  cost,  and 
unless  prices  warrant  this  increase1 
the  farmer  cannot  go  ahead.  With  the 
high  prices  now  prevailing  many 
farmers  are  getting  no  returns  for; 
their  labor. 

With  the  increased  development  of! 
scientific  knowledge  stations  and  par- 
ticularly the  work  done  by  the 
National  Department  of  Agriculture, 
with  other  agencies,  we  can  assure  the! 
American  consumer  that  the  Amer-, 
ican  farmer  if  given  a  fair  chance  and 
a  square  deal  will  not  only  continue 
to  feed  America,  but  will  have  some 
to  spare. 

Western  Auto  Oil 

IT  is  reported  that  one  of  the  big- 
gest auto  stage  companies  on  the 
Coast,  operating  lines  over  var- 
ious parts  of  the  central  and  south  • 
ern  sections  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  finally  decided  to  nse  only 
western  lubricating  oil  made  from 
California  asphalt-base  crude. 

The  decision  comes,  it  is  said,  after 
many  and  varied  experiences  with 
different  oils.  The  company's  prac- 
tical road  tests  proved  the  western  oil 
to  be  not  only  the  most  efficient 
lubricant,  but  also  the  one  to  leave 
the  least  carbon.  The  company  oper- 
ates about  80  automobiles. 

Flaying  the  piano  by  ear  might  sot 
sound  so  bad  if  we  didn't  have  to 
listen  to  it  in  the  same  way. 


Houserleaning  is  never  as  bac 
the  poems  written  about  it 


Wizards  of 
Transportation 

George  Stephenson  is 
rightly  called  the 
father  of  the  steam 
railway.  He  ran  the 
first  successful  steam 
engine  on  the  25th  of 
July,  1814.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1825,  he  opened 
the  first  railway  over 
which  passengers  and 
goods  were  carried  by 
a  locomotive. 


The  Human  Interest 
In  Progress 

a HE  man  who  is  responsible  for  a  system  by 
which  the  world  enjoys  safer,  easier,  quicker 
and  cheaper  transportation,  is  a  determining 
factor  in  progress. 

When  George  Stephenson  started  the  first 
locomotive  on  its  way  he  pushed  the  world  for- 
ward centuries.  Today  we  see  the  automobile 
with  all  its  possibilities  made  practical  and  its 
energy  made  effective  by  the  rubber  tire. 

The  leading  example  of  highly  specialized  and 
efficient  tire  service  is  found  in  Firestone 
Non-Skid  Tires. 

The  miles  of  reliable  wear  on  any  road  at  all 
seasons,  the  car- protection  and  easy -riding, 
make  Firestone  Tires  a  world-wonder  in  trans-' 
portation. 

And  as  there  is  a  man-power  behind  every  big 
work,  so  this  service  is  vitalized  and  given 
the  personal  element  by  the  name  on  every 
tire  of  the  founder  ana  present  head  of  the 
business,  Mr.  Firestone.  That  name  on  the 
tire  is  your  assurance  of  quality. 

Your  dealer  can  get  Firestones  for  you,  and 
this  quality  will  cost  you  no  more  than  or- 
dinary tires.  Because  Firestone  Tires  are 
widespread  in  use  and  the  output  is  tremendous 
and  efficiently  handled  by  the  Firestone  Or- 
ganization.  Your  dealer  will  serve  you. 

Send  for  free  book,  "Mileage  Talks,"  No.  37. 
•FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Akron.  Ohi»  Branch**  *nd  D*»l«r*  Ev*rywB.tr« 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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amnion  HJatch 

''The  Watch  of  Railroad  Accuracy'* 


Engineer 
Tom  Gushing, 
of  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande  R.R., 
whose  Hamilton 
keeps  perfect 
time  every  day 
after  years  of 
strenuous  loco- 
motive service. 


//  You  Owned  His  Watch 
— you  would  be  proud  of  it 

Your  pride  would  come  from  the  line 
f|  accuracy  of  the  watch.  Every  time 
you  looked  at  it  you  would  be  sure 
of  the  time.  You  would  say  "my 
watch"  the  way  a  proud  father  says 
"my  son"  or  the  owner  of  well-kept 
land  says  "my  farm."  To  feel  this 
satisfaction  you  don't  have  to  own 
this  man's  Hamilton  Watch.  . 

Any  Hamilton  will  do,  for  all 
Hamilton  .Watches  have  Hamilton 
Accuracy  and  Hamilton  Durability. 

Ask  your  jeweler  about  the  Hamil- 
ton. Hear  what  he  has  to  say  before 
you  buy  a  watch.  If  no  Hamilton 
jeweler  is  near  you,  write  to  us. 

Write  for  the  Hamilton  Watch  Book — 
"The  Timekeeper" 

Mailed  Free.  It  pictures  and  describes 
Hamilton  movements  as  low  as  $12.25(113.00 
in  Canada),  and  Hamiltons  at  $13.00,  $25.00 
$28.00,  $40.00,  $50.80,  $80.00,  up  to  $150.00  for 
the  Hamilton  Masterpiece  in  18k.  gold  case. 
Made  in  many  models  for  men  and  women. 

HAMILTON  WATCH  COMPANY 

Drat.  <tS  Laacaater,  iv«.«.Hii|« 


Free  Gas  Engine  Catalogs. 
See  advertisement  at  bottom 
of  page  28. 


Beekeepers'  Supplies 

,1>17  Catalog-  «rn<  free  oa  re. Beat. 

THE  A.  I.  H<l(tr  CO„ 
245  Mlaaloa   Mrrti.  S.B  PraaH.ea. 


erican  Fence 


Woven  with  a  mechanically 
hinged  joint.  Big,  full  gauge 
wires — full  weight — full 

length  rolls.  Superior  quality 
galvanizing— proof  against  hardest 
weather  conditions. 

American  Steel  Fence  Posts  Tast  a  life- 
time. Hold  fence  secure  against  all 
conditions. 

Dealers  Everywhere 
AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

Cttcaaa      New  Y.rk       Pituburth       CleTeUad  Daarat 
Pacific  Cowl  ReprMenUtWe:  U.  S.  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO. 
Su  FrucUct         LhAmcwi         Portland  S.attl. 
Kwxriti  OiW  fri*  W  f  mat  T*6£U  Imttn  H\wmtl  fjgWi*.,  tW  5»»rr»e  Kwmri  W  Uni 


Canned  Fruits  All  Sol 

Big  Season  for  Coast  Companies. 
By  Isidor  Jacobs 

President  California  Canneries  Company. 


TH  E  season  has  in  many  ways 
been  the  most  remarkable 
ever  known  in  the  industry, 
owing  to  the  close  clean  up  of  every- 
thing packed.  Stocks  in  first  hands 
in  California  will  be  the  lightest 
known  in  the  last  twenty  years,  so 
that  the  season  of  1917  will  begia 
with  "practically  no  carry-over.  Tlfl 
past  season  has  been  remunerative  t4 
canners. 

We  hear  on  many  sides  talk  about 
the  necessity  of  having  the  govern- 
ment declare  an  embargo  to  prevenjt 
shipment  of  canned  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, particularly  canned  tomatoes, 
to  foreign  countries.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  such  talk  is  out  of  place.  Dur- 
ing the  season  of  1916  foreign  gov- 
ernments had  embargoes  existing 
against  United  States  canned  goods 
of  all  kinds  excepting  canned  salmon. 
In  France  the  embargo  was  complete. 
Of  course,  no  goods  could  go  to  t  ier- 
many  on  account  of  the  conditions^' 
Increased  Cost  of  Cans. 
In  England  only  50  per  cent  of  the 
usual  requirements  were  permitted  4o 
be  imported,  so  that  any  propaganda 
given  out  that  the  demand  due  to  the 
war  in  foreign  countries  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  increased  prices  in  this 
regard  is  absurd. 

T\ie  National  Retail  Grocers'  Asso- 
ciation particularly  emphasizes  the 
necessity  ol  an  embargo  on  canned 
tomatoes  into  foreign  countries  from 
this  country.  The  quantity  of  canned 
tomatoes  shipped  to  foreign  countries 
amounts  to  practically  nothing,  not 
being  more  than  2  per  cent  of  the  to- 
tal pack  ol  the  United  States.  One 
would  receive  the  impression  from 
the  statements  made  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  pack  had  been  going  to 
foreign  countries,  which  is  not  the 
case. 

.  The  real  cause  for  the  high  prices 
of  canned  goods  in  the  United  States 
is.  as  stated  above,  the  increased  cost 
.of  cans  through  the  advance  in  the 
price  of  tinplate,  the  higher  cost  of 
sugar,  labor,  labels  and  cases  and, 
through  the  co-operation  mentioned 
above,  the  increased  cost  of  fruit. 
A  Widespread  Demand. 
The  increase  up  to  this  time  will 
not  compare  to  what  it  will  be  in 
1917.  because  tfie  effect  of  the  tre- 
mendous raise  in  the  price  of  tinplate, 
which  will  cause  a  big  increase  in  the 
price  of  cans,  has  not  been  felt  very 
seriously  in  191C,  but  will  be  felt  next 
year.  It  means  that  the  cans  or  tins 
used  to  pack  canned  goods  will  be 
from  30  to  40  per  cent  above  prices  of 
1916.  This  will  have  to  be  added  io 
the  cost  of  manufacture  for  next  sea- 
son, and  undoubtedly  means  a  marked 
advance  in  the  price  of  goods. 

Another  cause  for  increase  in  prices 
is.  of  course,  the  remarkable  demand 
all  over  this  country.  This  is  owing 
to  the  economic  conditions  which  have 
resulted  in  the  prosperity  that  we 
have  throughout  the  country. 

People  who  arc  getting  better 
wages  are  spending  more  money,  a*h<* 
are  therefore  purchasing  more  good- 
of  all  kinds.  This  heavier  demand, 
coming  very  suddenly  during  1916, 
has  exhausted  stocks  of  all  kinds  in 
all  directions,  and  has  therefore 
helped  to  advance  prices.  I  assume 
that  this  applies  not  only  to  canned 
fruits  and  canned  goods,  but  every 
other  line  of  business. 

Price-Fixing  Combinations. 
I  do  not  see  how  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment can  do  anything  to  stop  the 
increase  in  prices,  excepting  insofar 
as  it  may  discover  combinations  to 
fix  prices.  Such  combinations  or 
agreements  would  be  a  distinct  vio- 
lation of  the  law  and  should  be  vig- 


orously prosecuted.    The  trou 
dealing   with    such  combinatio 
agreements  is  that  it  is  very  di 
to  get  absolute  proof.    Most  coi 
that  enter  such  agreements  do 
such  ,i  way  as  to  prevent  knowledj 
of  it  reaching  lhe_public  or  so 
prevent  legal  proof  being  obtainable 
.It  is  human  nature  to  get  as  hid 
price*  as  the  demand  will  warrant  I 
any  line  of  industry,  and  the  idea 
higher  profits  seems  to  bc-4>rcvalcr 
generally.     A  number  of  the  mei 
packers    of    Chicago    are  shown 
profit.-,  for  1910  of  300  and  400  per  ceC 
increase   over    1915.     A   number  4 
sugar  companies  are  showing  over 
per  cent  per  annum  dividends  U" 
their  capital.    The  Steel  Trust  is  • 
to  be  making  net  about  a  million  do" 
lars  per  day.    You  can  sec  the  tend 
ency  to  increase  profits  in  all  direo 
tions,  and  unless  the  government  cat 
limit  the  profits  of  corporations  b^ 
legislative  enactment  or  fix  prices 
food  products  and  regulate  the  di 
iribution  of  the  same.  I  do  not  s 
how  there  is  any  possible  way  fr 
limit  the  increased  cost  of  commod- 
ities that  the  people  require, 
would  mean  a  radical  change  i 

NHS*  k  4j 

Car  Shortage  Problem. 

The  most  serious  handicap  that  turn 
producing  and  manufacturing  inter- 
ests of  the  Pacific  coast  have  bad  thisj 
year  has  been  the  shortage  in  caraj 
and  the  congestion  existing  in  trans- 
portation on  the  Gulf  routes  via  Gal- 
veston. This  was  largely  caused  by 
the  prosperity  in  the  country  gea> 
erallj-,  resulting  in  an  enormous  iiW 
crease  in  the  demand  for  transporta- 
tion facilities,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  shortage  of  steamers  through  the 
Panama  canal.  The  railroads  havffi 
been  unable  to  cope  with  the  sitt 
tion  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  bav 
not  the  equipment  sufficient  to  mee 
the  demands. 

The  gene/al  impression  has  beea 
that  the  cause  of  cessation  of  ship- 
ping through  the  Panama  canal  to 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  this  coas* 
was  the  shortage  in  steamers  owin 
to  the  war  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  regular  estab- 
lished lines  would  have  quit  the  busi- 
ness at  all  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
slides  in  the  Panama  canal  in  1915. 
The    regular    and  established 


stead  of  again  waiting  lor  the  open- 
ing of  the  canal. 

A  SHORT  FLAX  CROP. 

THE  flax  season  has  seen 
period  of  shortage  in  mai 
districts.  Canada  was  sho 
the  Argentine  crop  was  a  practic 
failure,  reduced  crops  were  product 
In  the  Dakotas  and  Montana,  and 
very  short  crop  in  Colorado.  The 


These  high  prices  have  caused  heavy 
flax  movements  to  the  market.  It 
is  quite  likely  that  owing  to  the  high 
prices,  many  have  sold  their  flax 
stockg  so  closely  that  the  problem 
of  seed  may  be  a  serious  one  next 
spring. 

Anyone  having  good  strong  clean 
flax  should  save  at  least  a  portion  of 
it  for  seed,  as  seed  flax  is  likely  to 
command  even  higher  prices  than 
market  flax,  because  the  outlook  now 
is  for  a  scarcity  of  seed. 

People  seem  willing  to  pay  any 
price  for  good  butter,  but  poor  but- 
ter is  hard  to  sell  at  any  price.  A 
word  to  tbe  wise  is  sufficient 


"Universal"  Tractor  Attachment  with  Ford 
chassis  pulling  a  Spreader.  A  job  that  Is  a 
horse-killer  for  fcfur  horses  this  "Universal" 
does  with  ease: 


Rear  view  of  "Universal"  attached  to  Ford 
chassis.  Note  the  two  Rear  Axles,  the  At- 
tachment Tubular  Steel  Axle  that  takes  all 
weight  and  strain,  and  tho  Lower  Driving 
Axle,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Ford  chassis. 


The  "Universal"  with  a  Ford  chassis  dem- 
onstrating its  Power  and  Multiple  Efficiency. 
It  does  this  kind  of  tough  work  and  othgr 
hard  jobs  to  please  the  most  exacting. 


1st.  The  Tractor 

A  Powerful,  AINPurpose, 
Super  Tractor,  Using  a 
Passenger    Car  Chassis 


2nd.    The  Auto 

Conversion  from  Auto  to 
Tractor  and  Tractor  to 
Auto  again  in  Two  Hours 


1 


"The  Universal"  attached  to  a  Fcyd  Chassis.  It  tells 
you  at  a  Klance  of  Power  and  all-round  Ability.  For  the 
Farm,  the  Orchard,  the  Road  or  t lie  Lumber  Yard  the  "Uni- 
versal" is  the  complete  tractor. 


for  the 


"UNIVERSA 
TRACTOR  ATTACHMENT 

Converts  the  Passenger  Car  to  a  Powerful  Light  Tractor.  Attachment  clamped  to 
Ford,  Buick,  Overland,  Maxwell  or  other  car  chassis  without  mechanical  change  what- 
ever.  Reconvertible  again  to  pleasure  car  at  any  time. 

Brings  the  Tractor  Equipment  now  required  on  practically  every  farm  within  reach  of 
the  man  with  modest  means.  Gives  to  the  man  with  ample  means  an  unexccllable 
equipment,  on  strict  Tractor  lines,  mechanically  perfect.  1.500  lbs.  of  all  wrought  and 
cast  steel  gear,  traction  wheels  and  other  parts.    Practically  indestructible. 

Simplicity  in  a  sense  not  known  to  any  other  tractor.  As  easy  to  drive  as  a  runabout. 
Driver  overlooks  his  work  back  and  front.  Attachment  has  no  intricacies  whatever; 
just  two  lubricating  points,  at  axle  bearings  and  at  pinions  of  internal  gear. 

All-Purpose  and  all-round  "Ability."  Answers  to  every  task.  Power  of  four  to  six 
horses,  with  ample  reserve.  Gear  reduces  speed  rate  of  passenger  car,  makes  Tractor 
rate  normal  four  to  five  miles  road  speed,  plowing  normal  two  and  a  half  miles. 
Turns  in  short  circle.  Backs  with  implement  attached.  Simple,  perfect  hitch.  Has 
power  drive.  For  Plowing,  Harrowing,  Disking,  Trucking,  Silo  Filling — every  pur- 
pose. 

Does  not  Pack  Soil;  being  of  very  light  weight  with  wide  traction  tires  you  can  plow 
one  day,  harrow  the  next.  For  heavy  draft  work  and  emergencies  can  be  weighted  to 
pull  unusual  loads  with  its  reserve  power. 

Buy  a  Second-hand  Auto  if  you  have  not  one  now.  The  market  is  plentifully  supplied 
(and  the  price  low)  with  autos  having  chassis  and  engine  in  first-class  condition.  Have 
a  Tractor  for  work,  and  when  not  working  have  your  pleasure  car.  Get  double  value 
out  of  your  investment.  / 


"TRACTOR  FACTS  . 

and  other  literature  I 

FREE  I 

"Tractor  Facts"  tells  all  about  I 
the  Universal.  It  should  be  read  " 
by  every  man  interested  in  Trac- 
tor equipment.  We  will  be 
pleased  to  send  you  this  folder 
and  other  important  literature 
free.  Write  to  address  as  follows : 

GERLINGER    MOTOR  CAR 
COMPANY, 
ept.  T.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


$275  for  the  UNIVERSAL 

MAKES  A  TRACTOR  ACCESSIBLE  TO  ALL 

and  THESE  ARE  DAYS  WHEN  THE  TRACTOR  HAS 
BECOME  A  NECESSITY  OF  THE  FARMER.  WRITE 
US  FOR  FULL  DETAILS  OF  THE  "UNIVERSAL" 

GERLINGER  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

MAMJFACTUBEBS  OP 

The    Universal    Tractor  Attachment 
and  Gersix  Motor  Truck. 

TACOMA  WASH. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Responsible  firms  or  individuals 
wanted  to  represent  the  Universal 
in  unassigned  territory.  The 
Universal  meets  a  real  need  and 
sells  on  sight.  It  will  have  large 
sales  in  California  and  adjoining 
States  in  1917.  Write: 

GERLINGER    MOTOR  CAR 
COMPANY, 
Dept.  T.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


There's  Money  In 
Your  Stump  Land 


« 


FIRST  pull  out  the  stumps,  then  pull  out  the  profits.  Change 
your  barren  stump  lands  into  cultivated  fields.  Stop  pay- 
ing taxes  on  worthless  land.  Clear  it;  do  it  the  quickest,  easiest 
and  cheapestway.  Get  the  money  fromunderyourstumpswitha 

lfsiiii  °neMan 

**  Stump  Puller 

It  gives  you  a  giant's  power.    No  rtump  is  big 
enough,  no  root  deep  enough,  to  resist  it.  Horses 
are  unnecessary.  Your  money  back  unless  the 
Kirstin  pulls  stumps  from  your  land. 
Ten  days'  trial. 


Send  for  Big, 
Free  Catalog 

See  the  pictures  of  stumps  it  has  pulled;  read  the  let- 
ters from  the  farmers  who  have  bought  Kirstins. 
Learn  how  the  Kirsiin  Free  Service  gives  all  the  J 
information  you  need  about  land  clearing.    Don't  f 
buy  a  puller  until  you  see  this  book.  N 

TICKNOR  &  CO. 


l'l<*k  nor 
nntl  M 

Ml 

E.  MorrNou  M 
'ortlxnd,  Ore. 
«•*    Please  send  me  y  onr 
f   Free  Beit  on  Land 
Clearing. 


R.F.D.  or  P.O.  Bex. 


Producer  and  Parcel  Post 

■  '  .mi.  1. 1"  .1   from  rase  3.) 

buying  and  selling  he  does  not  know 
what  he  w?nts,  but  he  wants  it 
mighty  quick.  If  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  were  to  do  business  in 
the  United  States  as  the  average 
American  farmer  docs,  it  would  soon 
place  the  merchant  or  the  manufac- 
turer as  far  away  from  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  as  is  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  away  troin  it  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

A  Working  System. 
Under  the  proposed  plan  the  post- 
masters in  the  larger  cities  would 
provide  a  separate  room,  a  sub-post- 
office,  for  the  transaction  of  this 
particular  business.  The  postoffice 
cleric  in  (hat  room  is  to  be  provided 
with  racks  of  different  colors,  each 
color  representing  a  certain  kind  of 
farm  product — white,  for  instance,  to 
represent  eggs:  pink,  chickens;  yel- 
low, butter,  etc.  Said  racks  are  to 
be  of  wood  or  metal  and  devised  with 
numbers,  in  consecutive  order,  •  and 
with  grooves,  so  as  to  hold  certain 
numbered  cards  in  the  consecutively 
numbered  spaces.  In  beginning  this 
system  the  farmer  registers  his  name 
and  address  at  the  postoffice  and 
is  given  a  nnnibcr.  This  farmer,  say, 
is  "So.  40."  "No.  40  "  buys  a  guantity 
of  cards,  on  which  are  printed  certain 
spaces  to  be  filled  in,  and  regulations 
governing  the  same.  The  farmer  has 
in    the    meantime    provided  himself 


1842 


The  Seventy-Fifth 
Anniversary  of 


1 


with 


:« nam  containers  or  earners, 
•  >f  which  are  to  be  collapsible 


rules  are  to  provide  that  each  egg 
card  is  for  a  dozen,  each  butter  card 
for  a  pound,  and  each  chicken  card 
by  the  single  one. 

Details  of  Plan. 
And  now  let  us  sec  how  farmer 
-No   ■To"  will  proceed.    He  has  for 


i  dozen  eggs  on  10 
lor  each  card,  or  10 
cards,  and  inserts 
nted  envelope  to  be 
sub-postoffice.  He 
writes  the  price  of  each  chicken  on 
five  cards  for  the  five  chickens  and 
inserts  the  cards  in  the  same  envel- 
ope. He  writes  the  price  of  a  pound 
13  cards  for  the  15 


dozen  for  the 
the  cards  in  a  p 
mailed    to  the 


pounds 
them  ii 
sealing, 
carrier, 
the  fan 

The 
further, 
cards  I 

fice. 


for 
for 


40,' 


butter  on  hand,  putting 
same  envelope,  and,  on 
ready  fox  the  nvral  mail 

is  closes  the  first  part  of 
procedure. 

<mce  now   goes    a  step 
e  envelope  containing  the 
the  farmer,  say  farmer 
rrives  at  the  sub-postof- 
•lerk  slips    these  cards 
teir  corresponding  num- 
space  on  the>  rack,  the 
for  the  egg  rack,  pink 
ken  rack,  and  the  yellow 


In  the  meantime,  the  housewife,  the 
consumer,  has  provided  herself  with 
a  postoffice  "purchasing  book,"  said 
"purchasing  book"  to  be  similar  in 
form  to  the  mileage  books  used  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co..  and 
is  to  consist  of  perforated  coupons 
of  stated  amounts.  And  now  we  are 
ready  to  proceed  with  a  transaction. 
The  Housewife's  End  of  It. 

The  housewife,  taking  her  "pur- 
chasing book"  with  her,  proceeds  to 
the  «ub-postoffice.  Having  heard 
favorable  reports  of  farmer  "No.  40," 
she  asks  the  clerk  whether  this 
fanner  has  any  batter,  eggs,  or 
chickens  for  sale  that  day,  and  what 
the  prices  are.  The  clerk  says, 
pointing  to  the  racks,  "Here  are  the 
racks;  you  may  tee  for  yourself.  The 
white  rack  here  Is  for  eggs,  the  yel- 
low rack  yonder  b  for  batter  and 


LIGHT  DRA: 
PLOWS 

Built  (or  the  Field  Tci 

Three -Quart  en  of  a  Century  of  "Kn 
How"  Hammered  Ioto  Every  1 
One  of  Them. 

The  product  of  the  Parllo  Jk  OrendortT  ( 
alwaya  been  noted  for  aamplicity  of  con 
treat  arrenath  aod  caae  of  operation.  It 
auch  a  baaie  that  the  foundera  of  tbia  pot'i 
(heir  implement*,  eitublithed  their  reputafifl| 
built  their  factory.   It  it  upon  tb«  tame  loci 
that  the  bust  neat  hat  been  carried  on  tt  i' 
aod  io  1917  vc  celebrate  our  Diamoad  1 
year*  of  practical  experience  fained  tfar 
ttantly  trriviaj  to  provide  for  the  exacting  fi 
menu  of  three  fenerations  of  Asnericas  fan 

For  aa  even  three-quartefa  of  a  century  ] 
met  the  demand,  aad  today  we  operate  th 
aod  oldett  permaacntl)  eatabliahed  plow  f< 
the  whole  world.   "It  a  the  way  we  build  i 


Light  Draft  Plows,  Harrows,  PUn* 
Cultivators  are  made  in  all  types  and 
to  meet  the  conditions  in  all  sect* 
are  Backed  by  an  Unqualified  Gus 

We  alto  make  the  moat  compln 
tion  Engine  Plowt  produced,  aad  » 
catalog  devoted  to  these  famoua  plo 

The  P«fcO  Little  Geni 
Engine  Gang  Plow 

was  the  mo«t  popular  plow  shorn  r.  at  all 

the  191b  National  Tractor  Demonstrattoa 

We  will  send  P  *  O  Catalogs  to  an 
While  P4  0  Implement!  are  aotd 
established  implement  dealers,  we  wr 
pondence  from  farmers  in  all  sections. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Write 

Parlin  &  Orehdorff  C 

Canton,  Illinois 

Ksnaat  City  Dallas 

Omaha  Portland  (Ore.* 

Sioux  FaHa  Spokane  Denver  I 
Utah  Implement-Vehicle  Co.,  Sal 
Baker  A  Hamilton.  San  Franciact 
DixoD  &  Griswold,  Los  Ancelca 


Without 
In?  a  t 

the  tre 
next  yei 
buds. 


H  and  30  V 
thing  for  ■ 


The  Safety  Latter  Co. 

•31  H  If  bold  HidK.        !>*.•<•■.  » 


ORCHARD 


AND  FARM 


They  Fit  and  They  Last 


HONORBtlT 

WORK  SHOES 

Ask  your  dealer  for 
Mayer  Shoes.  Look  for 
the  trade-mark  on  sole. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  4c  Shoo  Co. 
Milwaukee,  Wu. 


Cushman  Light  Weight  Engines 
For  Al!  Farm  Work 


Host  useful  firm  en- 
aTiae*,  Built  to  nan  with- 
latliiaalianddo  thinga 
noother  engines  can  do. 
ThratUafiaYaraa*.  Fric- 
Uaa  Clutch  Poller.  Ron 
•t  any  •seed.  Vary  light 
weight,  easy 
move  from  job 
to  job.  4B.P. 
weighs  only  1W  lbs.  Sizes 
4  to  20  H.  P.  10-year  Guar- 
antee. Nat  a  cfcsaa  angina, 
but  cheap  in  tha 
Ions' run.  40-pagra 
Engine  Book  free, 
canauur  mm»  mil 
aao  n*m  nil 


Throttle  Governed-Steady  ^Quiet 


SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

With  INCLOSED  MOTOR 
KtceJne  OUT  OUST  and  RAINrKetping  IH  OIL 

SMASH 
OIUMG 


CaastmlV 
■jjalUll 
IfaVmoWithOl 

DOUBLE  C£APS  -  Each  Carrying  Half  the  Load 
Every  future  deilraelt  In  a  windmill  in  ••>» 
AUTO-OILED  A  Eft  MOTOR 
Writ.  AER MOTOR  CO. 

ISSO    w..t   I2lk   Street  CHICAGO 


Indoor  Closet 


kMore  Comfortable, 
Healthful,  Convenient 

Elimlaates  the  on  t  .door 
privr,  open  vault  and  oeaa- 
pool.  which  are  breeding 
place*  for  germ*.  Bare  a 
warm,  unitary,  odorle** 
toilet  right  la  your  house. 
Nogolngoat  la  cold  weather. 
A  boon  to  Invalid*.  Kndoned 
by  But*  Board*  ot  Health. 

1B8OLUTELY  ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywhere  In  The  Houw 
Tha  g»>  are  killed  by  a  oaanUeal  proeeai  la 
f  water  la  the  eoatalaar,  which  you  empty  onoe  a 
ff*"lk-.  Aheolntaly  no  odor.  No  wore  trouble 
to  smntTlhaa  a.*  am.  Oloaet  absolutely  guars*, 
taed.  Write  for  full  deeorlptlonaadprioe. 

mi  umuT  mn  m  srtn  mi  ilm.  ,  tmtn, 


UNG  TO  BUILD? 

id  for  our  14 J -page  catalog  of 
i her,  Saah,  Doora  and  Builders' 
lea    We  save  you  the  uilddle- 
proflt. 

■actors*  A  Builders'  Supply  Co. 

II  Bth  St.  Oakland,  Cel. 


the  pink  rack  tliere  is  for  chickens. 
Select  what  you  wish  and  hand  me 
your  'purchasing  hook.'  " 

The  housewife  selects  a  dozen  eggs, 
a  chicken,  and  a  pound  of  butter. 
The  post-office  clerk  then  removes 
one  each  of  farmer  "No.  40's"  cards 
from  their  respective  white,  pink  and 
yellow  racks,  upon  the  back  of  which 
the  housewife  writes  her  name  and 
address  and  hands  them  back  to  the 
clerk.  The  clerk  then  tears  out  from 
the  "purchasing  book"  the  coupons 
corresponding  to  the  amount  of  the 
purchase  and  hands  the  book  back  to 
the  housewife. 

No  Higgling  or  Haggling. 

Time  was  when  buyer  and  seller 
had  to  assemble  and  exhibit  goods 
and  the  money  and  to  engage  in  a 
great  higgle-hagglc,  but  that  time  is 
gone  and,  let  us  hope,  never  to  re- 
turn. 

At  this  time  about  90  per  cent  of 
the  world's  wholesale  trade  is  done 
through  exhibition  of  samples,  which 
the  buyer  bears  in  his  mind.  Then 
come  the  orders  by  lot  numbers  and 
orders  by  telegraph  and  "open"  or- 
ders— all  with  no  higgling  or  hag- 
gling, and  never  in  the  world  was 
wholesale  business  better  performed. 
And  in  the  retail  small  purchases, 
especially  of  food  products,  how 
many  housewives  nowadays  go  to 
the  market  with  market  baskets  on 
their  arms  and  pick  out  their  own 
meats  and  vegetables? 

Injustice  Eliminated. 

So  we  see  that  the  time  is  here  for 
"ordering,"  but  the  true  way  to  or- 
der, the  most  economic  way  to  order, 
is  from  "first  hands,"  and  this  applies 
especially  to^food  products.  In  the 
distribution  of  food  products,  if  tht 
efficient  mode  of  selling  and  buying 
be  in  operation,  it  gives  the  equities 
both  to  producer  and  to  consumer. 
It  does  more;  it  frees  the  farmer 
from  the  vexatious  and  pernicious 
laws  of  chance,  hence  from  injustice. 
With  chance  and  injustice  eliminated 
from  exchange,  with  the  rule  of  ef- 
ficiency and  equity  in  its  place,  it 
will  not  alone  make  the  farmer  eco- 
nomically stronger  but  it  will  do 
more — it  will  make  this  nation 
stronger  and  mightier  than  mere 
fighting  ships  or  soldiers  can  make 
ff;  although,  these,  too,  should  6c 
had  when  wanted. 

The  marketing  bill  is  now  being 
revised,  and  shortly  after  this  docu- 
ment will  have  reached  the  reader's 
hands  the  amended  marketing  meas- 
ure will  have  been  introduced,  tinder 
the  name  of  "The  National  Chamber 
of  Agriculture." 

The  marketing  proposal  is,  as  it 
were,  the  completed  circle  of  which 
this  parcel  post  measure  is  but  a 
segment  of  that  circle. 

To  My  Garden 

By  A.  Drahms. 

MY  garden  is  to  me  a  plot 
For  service  granted  me  in  fee; 
It  gives  me  sover'nty  more 
free 

Then  ever  fell  to  earlier  lot. 

From  early  morn  till  set  of  sun 
My  peaceful  weapons  here  I  wield, 

Nor  e'er  repine  or  feel  undone 
By  warrior's  shout  in  camp  or  field. 
The  bluebird  sounds  the  bugle-blast 
That  calls  me  to  my  early  task 
And,  labor  done,  the  homing  bee 
Drones  my  evening  reveille. 

My  garden  is  my  Eden  found — 
Its  primal  loveliness  restored; 
-  No  angel  there  with  flaming  sword 

Proclaims  this  spot  accursed 
ground 

Or,  jealous,  guards  this  realm  of 
mine. 

Here,  sown  as  in  a  hallowed  tomb 
Each  seed  responds  to  call  divine 

That  wakes  to  resurrection-bloom. 
Each  germ  a  hope,  each  bud  a  trust 
That,  from  its  vantage  in  the  dust 
Springs  up  at  summons  from  the 
skies 

And  turns  this  spot  to  paradise. 

The  progenitors  of  our  race  in  far 
middle  Asia  depended  upon  alfalfa  aa 
a  forage. 


Why  Use  Horses 

When  This  Great  Little  BEAN  Track  PULL  Makes  It 

Pay  to  Get  Rid  of  Them 


horse  Tractor 


BEAN  TrackPULL 

Ilorses  are  great  pets!  BUT,  you  are  running  your  orchards  or  your 
vineyards  to  MAK1C  MONEY  and  horses  are  MONEY  EATERS — a  fact 
that  the  wonderful  patented  BEAN  TrackPULL  6-horse  Tractor  protes 
absolutely.  Sooner  or  later  every  orctiardist.  and  vineyardist  is  going  to 
find  out  that  paying  out  $22iV.0O  a  year  just  to  feed  one  team,  and  $R7.».0O 
a  year  to  feed  three  teams  whether  they  work  or  not  IS  TOO  MUCH! 
When  a  simple  little  tractor  that  "eats"  only  when  it  works  and  that  does 
the  work  of  three  team),  costs  to  buy  only  a  little  more  than  it  costs 
jusl  to  feed  four  teams  for  one  year,  isn't  it  time  to  think  of  getting  that 
tractor! 

No  Other  Works  Like  This 
In  Vineyards  and  Orchards 


This  Tractor  works  between  Uve- 
foot  rows  In  a  vineyard  and  unflfv 
tree  boughs  only  four  tret  off  the 

iraend  in  an  orchard;  and  it  will 
plow  within  an  inch  of  the  vines 
without  breaking  off  young;  shoots, 
and  closer  to  your  trees  than  any 
horse  can  go. 

The  BEAN  TrackPULi,  Tractor 
pulls  anything  that  six  horses  can 
pull.  Especially  adapted  for  culti- 
vating. Enjoys  working  in  the  hot 
weather  when  your  team  sweats, 
loafs  and  pokes. 

The  BKAN  TratkPXT.T,  Is  by  far 
the  simplest  of  all  tractors.  Its 
constructions  (covered  by  basic  pat- 
ents i  permits'  greater  friction  with 
lighter  weight,  and  light  weight 
means  low  operating  cost  and  use 
in  handling.  A  boy  can  operate  it. 
The  BEAN  doesn't  pack  eVen  the 
loosest  soil,  you  should  see  it  work 
In  soft  ground! 

Note  that  t lie  BEAN  pnlls  itself 
over  the  ground  instead  of  pushing 
itself.  It's  the  only  light  tractor 
that  "gee"'  and  "haws"  like  a  team. 

When  you  hit  soft  spots  you 
simply  swing  the  whole  track  to 
night  .or  left  and  pull  ont. 


Other  big  features  arc:  Turns  elear 
around  inalde  a -ten-foot  circle,  (.eta 
Into  corners  like  .1  Irani.  Hulls  :i« 
xiroiiB  on  tnrna  as  on  straightaway. 
Motor  l<i  simple  four  cylinder  auto- 
mobile type,  but  for  heavy  duty. 
P°wer  hoc  through  only  fonr  big 
cenri  mid  simple  friction  clutch. 
Hyatt  Holler  anil  >«-w  Departure 
Ksll  Hearings  throughout.  fnll>  du»» 
protected.  You  can  remove  grousers 
noil  Mhei-I  flange*  nnrl  run  on  boulr- 
lardi.  Work,  night  nnd  dav  „  hen 
necessary.  i|„„  „„■,,.  for  stationary 
«ork. 

Send  Reservation  Coupon 

Sendius  iu  coupon  brlo-r  doesn't  oMirraU;  ton 
tneton  for  yon.  If  von  d„u  t  buy  in  a  rcaim- 
»ae  une  after  oairpoa  Li  .eoeired  bv  lithe 
there Vtn'u         WIUe  ebe-     V*1'*  ail 

We'll   vnd   .von  >g   nescrtntiv*  folder  and 

nl-Ai  ESS  °£  ""v™  dealer  who  can  Ue.n 
OUsUnre.  tractor  to?-  you. 

Dbo'l  v-ai*.  THOUSANDS  WANT  Tills 
PAXKNTBD  TRACTOR  AND  NO  OTHKlf 
and  anon  we  wdl  |,a,,  .0i(|  011r  entire  "}! 

451  wwYt!  W  *  io"c  ,,aT  ahead 'now 

Ihe  BKAN  Tra.-bPir.l.  Tractor  will  sare  v„i 
big   monry.      1/   ym,    d„n-t  one  _N(n, 

you  may  hare  to  wait  ANOTHER  YEAR 


n    1  in-  Orehnrd 


Rran  ^pray   r   1  , 

tV.  Julian  Street, 
.San  Joar.  (  al.  . 

TMi  eouimn  do'.-n  not  obligate  me  to  bit 
a  Tractor,  but  N  simply  a  requcai  to  mrrre 
one  for  me  a  reaauuat'!e  time.  I'leant*  al*i 
e*nd  price*,  n-rma  and  the  bit  folder  nilb  the 
complete  ntnV  of  the  It  KAN  Track  I'l  I.I. 
Alan  name  of  nearest  dealer  who  can  demon 
at  rate. 


Nam* 
Street 
City  . 


iuralac   la  Ten-Foot  Circle 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Good  for  California 

WHAT  a  wonderful  year  we 
had  in  California  in  1916! 
Now  that  the  totals  arc  all 
in  it  is  seen  that  1915,  the  World's 
Fair  year,  was  beaten  in  every  line 
of  business. 

Back  East  six  or  eight  months  ago 
people  were  shaking  their  heads 
when  they  spoke  of  California  and 
saying  it  was  too  bad,  but  there  had 
been  a  terrible  slump  in  business  out 
here  as  a  natural  result  of  the  re- 
action from  the  Exposition  boom. 
Probably  these  people  meant  well- 
most  persons  do — but,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  street,  they  were  "way 
off"  in  their  statements. 

Our  exports  in  1916  exceeded  our 
imports  by  $5,302,000,  while  all  the 
banks  were  simply  choked  with 
money  and  all  of  the  well  established 
farmers  were  able  to  pay  their  debts. 

Those^who  were  not  so  well  estab- 
lished have  proved  the  fact  that  it 
lakes  more  than  a  year  of  good, 
prices  to  offset  the  effects  of  a  bad 
agrarian  policy. 

California's  soil  and  mines  alone, 
to  say  nothing  of  her  manufacturing 
and  other  industries,  produced  $622,- 
000,000,  and  this  prosperity  was  due 
to  bona  fide  economic  growth  as  well 
as  to  hard  work  and  the  advantag- 
eous marketing  of  our  products.  It 
is  true  that  in  a  few  branches  of  hor- 
ticulture some  of  the  crops  were 
light,  but  the  year's  experience 
proved  that  it  is  better  for  the  pro- 
ducer to  sell  a  light  crop  at  a  good 
price  than  a  heavy  one  at  a  low  price. 

Altogether  California  contributed 
$1,258,567,000  in  products  to  the 
wealth  of  the  world  in  its  banner 
year  of  1916.  This  means  $450  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
State  or  $2,250  to  every  family  of  five 
persons.  Of  course,  California  al- 
ways has  maintained  the  proud 
record  of  having  more  per  capita 
wealth  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Union,  but  last  year's  per  capita  fig- 
ures are  probably  double  those  of  any 
one  of  nine-tenths  of  the  other  States. 

Look  at  the  figures  on  another 
page  and  see  what  California  mar- 
keted in  the  way  of  farm  and  orchard 
products  last  year.  Wasn't  it  won- 
derful? We  do  not  believe  in  ficti- 
tious boosting  and  booming,  but  such 
records  as  were  made  by  the  orange 
growers,  the  canned  fruit  and  vege- 
table producers,  the  beet  sugar,  bean 
and  dried  fruit  and  raisin  men  are 
really  something  worth  advertising 
to  the  world. 

And  mind  you,  if  we  'had  had  in 
this  St2te  a  land  settlement  policy 
worthy  the  name  these  figures  would 
Iiave  been  more  than  doubled.  Well, 
wc  are  going  to  reform  all  that. 


Northern  Oranges 

PLEASANT  things  are  always 
being  printed  about  Southern 
California  as  a  district  where 
sub-tropical  fruits  may  be  grown.  In 
the  mind  of  the  Easterner  there  is 
only  one  part  of  California  where 
oranges  may  be  produced  and  that  is  • 
the  southern  part.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  the  orange  gro\es  were 
planted  down  there  by  Eastern  peo- 
ple of  poetic  imagination  who  came 
out  here  to  grow  that  beautiful  fruit. 

Now,  while  not  desiring  to  detract 
one  jot  or  tittle  from  the  reputation 
which  Los  Angeles,  Riverside  and 
other  Southern  counties  have  so 
worthily  made-,  might  we  not  feebly 
.suggest  that  had  those  orange  trees 
been  planted  north,  of  Tchachapi 
their  owners  would  have  received 
more  money  ."or  their  fruit,  tor  the 
reason  that  they  would  Ije  ble  to 
market  it  about  a  month  earlier? 

What?  Do  voranges  ripen  :'n  north- 
ern and  central  California  before  they 
do  in  the  South?  Well,  that  is  what 
the  growers  in  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  valleys  have  been  assert- 
ing for  years.  Their  claim  certainly 
was  proved  this  season  in  a  most 
conspicuous  way.  Although  over  80 
per  cent  of  our  oranges  are  grown 
south  of  Tehachapi  there  were 
shipped  from  that  section  from  No- 
vember 1  to  December  20,  1916,  only 
2,182  carloads,  while  from  the  north- 
ern section  there  were  shipped  3,923, 
or  1,747  more  carloads  of  the  golden 
globes. 

There  are  orange  districts  in  Sac- 
ramento where  frost  is  practically 
unknown  and  where  the  smudge-pot 
is  never  used.  Thi«  car.r.ot  be  said 
of  any  Southern  California  orange, 
district.  But  Southern  California  is 
producing  the  oranges  ar.d  getting 
good  prices  for,  them. 


Mind  Is  Almighty         Pacific  Coast  Walnuts 


Our  Pleasant  Planet 

THIS  is  a  pleasant  planet.  Be 
at  home  upon  it.    The  fretful, 
irritable     nature — the  nature 
that  is  never  content — is  not  at  home 
in   the   world  because  it  is  not  at 
peace  with  itself. 

Discontent  comes  from  within.  It 
has  far  less  to  do  with  our  surround- 
ings than  many  of  us  imagine.  If 
you  are  doing  your  heart  work  you 
ought  to  be  happy,  and  if  you  are 
only  doing  bread  work  you  ought  to 
rejoice  that  you  Lave  in  opportunity 
to  earn  a  living. 

To  the  person  who  is  striving  at 
all  times  to  improve  his  mind  little 
of  discontent  will  come.  If  he  really 
is  striving  for  trntb,  peace  will  come 
to  him,  and  not  only  peace,  but  love 
and  joy.  Aud  any  place  in  the  world 
will  be  home  to  biro. 


JUST  now.  out  here  on  this  Pa- 
cific Coast,  more,  time  and  study 
are  being  devoted  to  mental 
science  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
whole  world,  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation, although  elsewhere  there  is 
also  a  new  and  real  interest  in  this 
most  important  of  all  branches  of 
research.  .  • 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means 
that  people  are  beginning  to  realize 
the  wonderful  power  of  mind,  which 
in  fact,  rules  everything  in  the  uni- 
verse. / 

Sitting  upon  his  high  peak  in  the 
Mount  Lowe  Observatory,  Ldgar 
I.tteien  Larkin  is  studying  the  great 
problem,  "What  is  mind  and  how 
docs  it  create  and  direct  ail  life  and 
motion?  »■ 

Years  ago  Dr.  Larkin  became  con- 
vinced that  electrons,  the  smallest  di- 
visions of  matter,  are  the  base  of 
all  there  is  of  the  visible  and  invisi- 
ble world  and  that  they  are  created 
and  directed  by  what  he  declares  is 
the  only  creator  and  director — mind, 
the  sole  entity  able  to  create.  He 
says  that  the  building  of  atoms, 
molecules  and  masses  of  matter 
from  electrons  is  an  act  of  mind  and 
th'at  of  the  highest  and  most  magnifi- 
cent. 

Dr.  Larkin  believes  that  the  com- 
plete rescue  of  spirit,  from  matter  is 
indicated  by  the  great  thirst  of  mod- 
ern people  for  knowledge  of  what 
they  are  and  whither  they  are  going. 
There  is  wider  acceptance  of  the 
Christ  idea  among  people  to-day 
than  ever  before,  and  its  light  is  not 
dimmed  nor  obscured  by  the  gloom 
of  war.  It  is,  in  fact,  beginning  to 
blaze  in  human  minds  anew.  Every- 
where, he  says,  searchers  after  truth 
are  making  inquiry  from  master  minds 
as  to  how  they  may  learn  the  perfect 
way  of  life. 

Mental  science  holds  out  the  hope 
of  that  perfect  way,  though  it  does 
not  reveal  it — it  can  only  indicate  it. 
Each  individual  must,  by  close  study 
and  the  exertion  of  all  his  receptive 
faculties,  open  his  soul  and  let  the 
divine  mind,  which  created  all  things, 
activate  him  and  be  manifest  through 
him.  So  in  time  he  and  all  the  rest 
of  us  shall  see  and  know  and  walk 
in  the  perfect  way. 


Well,  Mr.  Farmer,  what  do  yon 
think  of  the  high  cost  of  living  in 
the  city  these  days?  Feel  any  temp- 
tation to  risk  your  three  square  meals 
a  day  and  go  and  take  a  chance  in 


OUR  Pacific  Coast  nut  cr© 
last  year  was  marketed 
good  prices  and  the  produc 
ers'  realized  in  all  over  $6,000,000  fo 
-their  walnuts  and  almonds.  Orego 
produced  a  goodly  crop  of  walnut 
and  has  been  encouraged  to  set  ou 
more  trees.  The  California  walnu 
men  had  a  fair  year  in  spite  of  ad 
verse  crop  conditions  and  j 
products  sold  well. 

Although  most  of  the  Califc 
walnuts  are  grown  in  the  Souther 
counties,  the  Sonoma  valley  is  loom 
ing  up  as  rt  region  in  which  the  nut 
can  be  grown  to  advantage,  and 
large,  new  walnut  acreage  may  b 
looked   for  there   in  the  next  ' 


of 


The  Land  Bank 

BERKELEY  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  its  acquisition 
the  Federal  Land  Bank.  Tha 
the  selection  of  this  location  for  th» 
bank  does  not  suit  everybody,  how 
ever,  is  to  be  judged  by  the  numer 
ous  criticisms  that  have  been  coming 
in  of  late.  One  of  the  most  caustic 
of  these  criticisms  is  published  on 
another  page  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
from  a  Sacramento  writer. 

We  refrain  from  comment  upon  this 
communication  further  than  to  say 
that  if  the  person  who  wrote  it  had 
been  able  to  impress  his  views  upon 
the  Farm  Loan  Board,  perhaps 
Berkeley  might  not  hare  been 
chosen. 

But  possibly  Berkeley  possesses 
advantages  that  have  not  yet  oc- 
curred to  our  contributor.  In  ar.y 
event,  as  we  say,  it  is  to  be  congrat- 
ulated upon  getting  the  bank. 


\'ow  is  the  time  to  tidy  up  the 
Tard  around  the  farmhouse  and  make 
things  look  neat  for    i  ing. 


Smile  and  Be  Healthy 

IT  IS  just  as  easy  if  we  but  knew 
it,  to  think  well  of  people  as 
as  it  Is  to  think  ill.  Never  should 
we  harbor  resentment.  Hating  your 
neighbor  is  like  hating  yourself,  for 
hatred  is  bound  to  react  upon  the 
hater. 

An  outburst  of  rage  nearly  al- 
ways will  be  followed  by  some  bod- 
ily ill-effect,  generally  upon  the 
nerves  and  digestion.  "A  good 
hater,"  as  he  is  called,  generally  de- 
velops and  maintains  a  fine  case  of 
dyspepsia.  Violent  natures  are  never 
healthy  ones. 

On  the  other  hand  the  gentle 
treatment  of  those  who  seem  dis- 
posed to  be  inimical  to  you  and,  ra 
general,  the  manifestation  of  a  cheer- 
ful disposition  toward  ever>body,  is 
bound  to  react  faT«ral>ly  upon  all  the 
bodily  function* 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Raisins  Pay  Well 

|kT  OT  long  ago  the  editor  of 
I^M  '  Orchard  and  Farm"  paid  a 
Bj^  '  visit  to  some  of  the  raisin 
Ifccking-houscs  in  Fresno   and  was 

mprcsscd  not  only  by  the  magnitude 
>{  the  industry,  but  by  the  wonder- 
K  efficiency  of  the  operators,  aided 
K  the  latest  mechanical  contriv- 
tnee? 

'Raisins  in  enormous  masses  con- 
rty  about  as  good  an  idea  of  solid 
fteetncs3  as  anything    save  sugar 

tsclf.  They  have  immense  food  value 
#0,  and  their  consumption  should 
^.encouraged  for  that  reason.  "Com- 
fort rne  with  apples,  stay  me  with 
Bisins,"  says  our  old  friend,  Solo- 
no  rr: 

RJt  would  be  a  good  thing  for  our 
rtlitornia  producers  if  raisin  bread 
-the  delicious  kind  that  is  made 
lire — could  be  introduced  more  ex- 
ftBsively  throughout  the  Eastern 
sounlry.  It  would  pay  to  provide  a 
'tee  reccipe  for  the  making  of  this 
tread  with  every  bo*  of  raisins- sold 
;here. 

RaLsins  and  dried  fruit  have  been 
i  profitable  crop.  Fast  year  we  pro- 
luced  $20,000,000  worth  of  them,  and 
it  wasn't  a  very  good  year  at  that. 


Lancl  of  the  .Palm 

THE  palm  tree  was  sent  to 
earth  from  heaven.  That  is 
the  Mohammedan  belief. 
Allah  gave  it  to  his  chosen  people 
and  they  arc  always  thanking  Him 
for  it. 

Perhaps  more  of  the  Moslem  faith 
do  not  know  that  away  out  here  in 
California  the  palm  is  as  much  a  na- 
tive of  the  soil  as  it  is  in  Arabia. 
Hngularly  enough,  our  matter-of- 
fact  people  set  no  great  store  by  it. 
Although  they  Might  easily  have  it' 
•aiding  at  them  from  every  fence 
Corner  and  from  every  lawn  and  gar- 
Kb,  they  do  not  prize  it  enough  to 
take  the  trouble  to  plant  it  there. 

''Orchard  and  Farm"  has  been  try- 
blg  to  induce  property  owners  all 
over  the  State  to  set  out  fan  palms, 
cocoa  palms,  date  palms  and  draccnas 
aa  'ornamental  trees  instead  of  the 
deciduous  trees  that  present  such  a 
Kad-alivc  appearance  in  the  winter 
time.  We  are  meeting  with  a  little 
Ikcouragement  here  and  there,  but 
we  should  like  to  see  these  trees 
planted  by  thousands. 
I  By  planting  one  palm  or  dracena 
tree,  reader,  you  will  help.  Do  it 
■$lti<  month  during  some  leisure  hour. 


Imperial  Dates 

II  N    OUR    December    issue  we 
noted   the    fact    that   a  large 
number  of  date  trees  had  been 
red  from   Heber,  in  the  Im- 
Vallcy  and  transplanted  in  the 
ichclla  Valley,  which  is  north  of 
jerial  and  in  Riverside  county. 

this  was  the  absolute  fact, 
ips    some    explanation    of  it 
have  been  made  at  the  time 
justice  to  the  Imperial  date  grow- 
■L    It  was  not  intended  to  imply 
that  food  datei  could  not  be  grown 
the  southern  valley,  for  it  is  well- 
>wn  that  they  can,  and  on  another 
will  be  found  an  article  that 
laiua  the  removal  of  the  Heber 
the  Coachella  district. 


Not  a  "bargain  sale,"  but  the  most  remarkable  offer  ever  made  by 

any  reliable  manufacturer  of  Poultry  and  Stock  Regulators  and  Remedies. 
We  are  making  it  now— at  tremendous  cost  to  ourselves— in  order  to  give  you  positive, 
practical  proof  of  the  teal  merit  of  our  goods. 

We  want  you  to  give  Pratts  Preparations  a  rigrid,  working  test,  right  on  your  own  farm  with 
your  own  poultry  and  live  stock.  Thus  we  can  prove  to  you,  finally  and  conclusively, 
that  it  will  pay  YOU  to  use  them  regularly.  If  we  did  not  have  full  confidence  in  our 
preparations,  did  not  know  that  they  would  give  satisfactory  results  IN  YOUR  HANDS,  we 
would  not  dare  make  this  offer. 

Run  a  comparative  test  if  possible.  Handle  some  fowls^and  stock  the  Pratt  way — the  rest 
in  the  same  manner  as  before.  Then  note  the  difference  in  results.  When  you  see  that 
your  fowls  and  live  stock  are  healthier  and  more  vigorous,  do  better  work,  are  more  pro- 
ductive, pay  bigger  profits  when  you  use  ^ 

Pratts  Standard  Preparations 

For  Poultry  and  Live  Stock 

you  will  be  convinced  because  you  will  have  the  evidence  right  before  you.  The  results 
of  the  test  will  carry  conviction  better  than  all  the  arguments  or  promises  we  might 
present.   If  you  really  wish  to  know  how  to  increase  your  profits,  just  try  this  plan  now. 

Take  the  signed  coupon  and  50c  to  any  Pratt  dealer— there  is  one  near  you — and  he  will 
give  you  your  choice  of  either  assortment  of  Pratts  Preparations  as  stated  in  the  coupon. 

Each  assortment  has  a  retail  value  of  $1.85,  but  now  costs  you  but  50c.  We  stand  the 
greater  part  of  the  cost,  since  we  credit  the  dealer  with  $1.35  for  each  coupon  returned  to  us. 

This  Offer  Good  Only  During  February  1917 

and  each  household  is  entitled  to  use  but  one  coupon.    Good  only  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  good*  you  will  receive  are-  standard  package*  taken  directly  from  the  dealer's  stock. 
-  We  have  been  in  business  nearly  fifty  years  and  have  never  before  made  such  an  offer. 

5  Jt  may  never  be  made  again.    Yoar  big  opportunity  is  NOW!    See  your  dealer  at  once. 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY,    Philadelphia    Chicago     Los  Angeles  Toronto 

America's  Pioneer  Manufacturers  of  Guaranteed  Poultry  and  Stock  Regulators  and  Remedies 


THIS 
COUPON 
IS  WORTH 


$1*35 


TO 
YOU 


Assortment  No.  1 
Poultry  Regulator  50c 
Disinfectant  35c 
Powdered  Lice  Killer  50c 
Roup  Remedy  25c 
White  Diarrhea  Remedy  25c 

Total  retail  value  $1.85 


Assortment  No.  2 

Animal  Regulator  50c 
Poultry  Regulator  50c 
Disinfectant  35c 
Powdered  Lice  Killer  25c 
Roup  Remedy  25c 

Tota'.  retail  value  $1.85 


NOTE:  Pratts  Preparations  are  put  up  in  packages  of 
many  different  aires.  Tho  larger  aro  more  economical. 
The  "best  buy"  in  Poultry  and  Animul  Regulators  is  25  lb. 
pails  or  100  lb.  bass. 


To  Any  Dealer  in  Pratt  Food  Co.  Products— 45 

This  is  your  authority  to  deliver  to  bearer,  upon  receipt  of  this  coupon 
properly  signed  and  50c  in  cash,  Pratts  Preparations— either  assortment 
No.  1  or  No.  2  as  listed  herewith— to  the  value  of  $1.85.  This  offer  is  good  only 
during  February,  1917,  and  but  one  assortment  is  to  be  furnished  each  house- 
hold. Forward  the  signed  coupon  to  our  Philadelphia  office  and  we  will 
credit  you  $1.35.   Good  only  iu  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


Assortment  No.. 
Buyer's  Name.. 


Goods  received  (date) . 


Address . 


Dealer's  Name. 
Address  


Canada's  Liberal  Offer  of 
Wheat  Land  to  Settlers 

is  open  to  you— to  every  farmer  or  farmer's 
son  who  is  anxious  to  establish  for  himself  z 
happy  home  and  prosperity.  Canada's  hearty 
invitation  this  year  i*  more  attractive  than 
ever.  Wheat  is  much  higher  but  her  fertile 
farm  land  just  as  cheap,  and  in  the  provinces 
of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 
160  Acre  Homesteads  A  to  Actually  Free  to  Settlers 
and  Other  Und  Sold  at  from  $15  to  $20  Per  Acre 
The  great  demand  for  Canadian  Wheat  will 
,  _  keep  up  the  price.  Where  a  farmer  can  get 
near  $2  for  wheat  and  raise  20  to  43  bushels  to 
the  acre  he  is  bound  to  make  money — that's 
what  you  can  expect  in  Western  Canadx  Won- 
derful yields  also  of  OaU,  Barley  and  Flax. 
Mined  Farming  in  Western  Canada  is  fully  as 


profitable  an  industry  a 
The  excellent  grasses,  t\  " 
required  either  fOf  beef  i 
churches,  markets  com 
tar/  serrTco  to  rot  comr. 
unufaual  demand  for  ti 
young-  men  who  have  i 
for  literature  ujvl  parti, 
to  Sunt,  of  iatu  A.jtwn,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to 

GILBERT  BOCBE. 
Canadian  Coierrooent  Exhibit, 
ban  P.wo.  Cel.     Cariadian  Gov't  Agt 


n  rasing 

lion,  are  ths  onlrfood 
rpoees.  Good  cchooU, 
nate  excellent.  Mill* 
anada  but  there  is  an 
to  replace  the  many 
for  the  war.  Writa 
duced  railway  ratos 


C» 

gallon  of 
nouey  and 
III  cleaned, 
or  low  at 
clog.  C'p 
Simple  In 


The  Favorite  Home  Lamp 
250  C.  P.T-1  t  ent  a  Day 

Portable,    safe,  conven- 
ient.    No  connecting  wires 
or    tubes.  O 
hours   on  one 
gasoline,  tares 
e>'es.  Automatic 
adjustable,  turned  high 
will.     Positively  cannot 
erate*  in  any  position, 
construction     and  fn 
Guaranteed.  Bcautifull 
china  shade  furnished  fn 
lamp.    Altogether  the  1 
table  lamp  ever  oJTere< 
thing    for    home,  bote 
aud  lawyers'  offices.  V 
one  of  these,  beautiful  1 
days'  trial  to  an; 
lly-rated  dealer,  t 
to-day;    It  will 
money-maker. 

National  Mnmnlnsr  and 
Electric  W  orate. 

Dept.   CO,    Chicago,  Illinois. 

Eray  owner  of  a  gas  engine  should 
know  how  to  loll  good  from  bad  belt* 
lag.  Information  free.  See  adrertistv. 
ment  trader  Ghlrardelli'i  big  a.  •« 
page  Id. 


I'TOfS 


'ARM 


Increase 
four 


SAMSON 


Steve  -  Grip  6-12  for 

$775 


F.QB  Stockton 


TRACTORS 

are  well  adapted  to  vineyard  and  orchard  work. 


Nanoa,  Ic»,  casaact.— t&ey  0w 
BaaW  aad  tan  iWt  at  tfce  on 
■at  pack  tae  aal.  aot  mtk  aa 
i'u,i  particle  at  watt  fraai  air  a 


cbb  the  viae  raws,  saaW 
Ifc  aj    Srre-Gry  wheel 


a  «W  far  the  «-12  aaa  abeet 
far  the  IMS  Srr--Oa>   Oar  af  tfceae  Sarae-Grew  a  Ac  trader 
for  roar  fane  let  as  tel  *%m  awr  afciat  tkeaa. 

Sonuon  Sieve-Grip  10-25,  $1350 

SAMSON  SIEVE  GRIP  TRACTOR  CO. 

STOCKTON.  CALIF..  L.  S.  A. 


San  Ramon  Shropshires 

Our  Stale  Fair  Winnings 


RISHOP  BROS. 


Hopland  Short-Horns 

Hopland  Berksbires 


Hopland  Stock  Farm 

HOrLlSft.  f  AL. 


BLACK  ^sSiSSLl 


D.  O.  LIVELY 


CUaf  af  fa> 
Puaaa.Fa.dac  J 


af    U  «!■ 


LEG 


irrfmtC  *T 


■  nllHWa.  SIJi 
■iwlHPwi.  »aa 

Ti»t  jcw-.^  acaviMAva  aaat  w  ««w  B? 

J   z      •        *  I.     '  >  -  ■■ 

;  ox  Banal  i.  il 


When  1 

please  rtatkn 
ORCHARD    AND  FARM. 


Going  in  for  Goats 

How  Southern  California  Is  Popularizing  Namy. 
Bv  Howard  C.  Kcaley 


gCit  cl 


:kmrg  dairymen 
Told  not  be  alkn 
rst  tisae  until  fra 
o  r»o  Tfirj  oU. 


btt 

igfcbred  Toffi 
-14  horn  tferce  to 
er  day.  Grade  4a 
n  two  to  fire  •;  t 
a  fa— ous  doe 
H  *  -  "i i 


-  -  of 


a,  who.  I 
«oaif  bii 
t  dirt  for 


d  that  b< 
r  to  rows' 


from  $75 


Mr.  Lively's  Recem 


lad 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


MACHINE  MADS  TO-DAT 

Most  durante,  wnl  practical, 
most  faronomical  and  most  mst  .- 
tary  method  fur  milkioc  coo. 
Bis  sTjccasa  from  the  start  t 
years  aco.  Pays  100  per  cent 
oa  Uie  iuTcaUnent  tho  fle* 
year.  Qrest  labor  met.  NeU 
more  profit  for  7our  dair:  In- 
eniM  the  milts  yield.  Cuts 
milking  time  in  two.  This  ma- 
chine milks  like  the  human 
band.  Parfact  method  ot  auc- 
tion; auction  gradually  im'roasce: 
rom  lika  tha  soothlnK  actir-n.  as 


How  To 
Feed  < 
Silage" 


IE 


Special36-page  chapter  from  fa- 

"*iBmii  364-page  book  "Modern 
.  S>i*k*  Methods."  Write  for  toot.  Oat 
p-to-the-tvaatKe  helpful  mitrseationa 
free.     Also  ret  oar  f raa  catalutr  aa 
m our*  Silrre-s  "Ohio"  841a  Fillers.  191 '  r»- 
l»*de»  MK£.\»  eased  cdiaiaa  of  "laodorr.  Bilea* 
Mathoda"  Be,  oorera  entire  aiiafre 
aabioLt— every  type  of  wh>-  how  to 
haw  a,  41  erase  naad,faacUnaT*o-oaca 
kadex.  KiUiutraUaaa.Wntenow. 
TWB  SR.VKH  «*FG.  CO. 

«S04 


*  ■■■■■■aWAsae-eaes  v 

Rose  Crest  Berkshires 

TV«  blnod  of  nr;<  creAt  tin*,  u  Muterpirrr. 
Kivmii,  O*  *t«(«h»b'»  Beat  tod  others.  rime 
l-*U»w  on  tho  Oooafe.  I  am  offwi«r  *t  nroaent 
14  Inn  and  10  cilU  f&rrowed  in  I!:.-.  t.v- 
ftJl  o.p  of  Km. 

Hrrd  he*dst<*  l#j  It'jnkwnDd  R&ron  lOtb  No. 
!  -.2795  and  Anua  «*«U  ll«  No.  2.78T.*. 

FW  fi»tt  r»»rtiml*r3  and  pricct  rnddn-ci 

F.  L.  MAM.,  Ferris,  California 


Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchf ord's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

Mar*  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatebford'a  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  make*  100  gallons  of  nyiffc  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prewents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
srtati.rltr  of  sleek,  handsome  c  aires. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  ose. 

fcllTwith  LlttirorNoMilk."   At  dealers,  or 


Coutoon  PotiUry  Ic  Stock  Food  Oo.,  too., 
l*eta>     .  (JaL 


She's  The 

Money  Cow 

s 

o 
o 

■ 


She  snakes  use  of  every  onncs 
of  feed.  Her  milk  is  the  richest 
of  all  the  breeds  in  butter  fat 
and  solids.  She  is  rugged  and 
vigorous — still  thrive  in  any 
climate.    She  milks  steadily, 
he  is  beautiful  and  gentle, 
he's  the  mortgage  lifter.  She's 
»e  cow  for  the  everyday  farmer, 
etshe's  the  rich  man's  friJe,Koo. 
And  she's  the  cow  for  the  family. 

Our  free  book,  "About  Jersey 
Cattle,"  proves  these  things. 
Send  for  it  now — a  postal  will  d* 
■-it's  interesting  and  instructive. 

Tat  A-ericaa  Jersey  Cattle  CleA 
ITS  West  Bat  Street  -  Hew  Tack  Ou* 


Feeding  Alfalfa 

By  Charles  M.  Dufficy. 

NEVER  turn  your  cattle  into 
the  alfalfa  field,  even  after  it  is 
cut;  they  will  trample  down 
the  stalk  and  cause  it  to  grow  along 
the  ground  instead  of  straight  up. 
You  will  notice,  ii  you  have  been 
pasturing  your  cattle  in  the  alfalfa 
field,  that  in  about  one  year  the  field 
will  become  overgrown  with  foxtail, 
and  the  second  or  -third  year  you  will 
be  compelled  to  replant,  whereas 
fields  have  been  known  to  go  ten 
years  without  replanting  and  grow 
four  or  five  good  crops  each  year. 

Never  wait  until  the  flower  is  in 
full  bloom  before  cutting.  Cut  your 
crop  just  as  soon  as  the  flower  shows 
itself;  by  so  doing  al!  of  the  juice  is 
retained  in  the  hay  and  the  hay  is 
sweet  and  the  stalk  soft  after  curing. 
Whereas  if  you  allow  the  flower  to 
come  to  full  bloom  and  then  cut  the 
crop,  all  of  the  natural  juice  is  lost 
in  the  flower  and  the  stalk  becomes 
rank  and  almost  like  wood  splinters. 

While   we  arc  on  the  subject  of 
rank  alfalfa  stalks  I  will  state  that 
this  is  the  cause  of  many  cattle  dis- 
eases.   If    you   notice  the    cow  or 
horse  has  an  offensive  breath  and  is 
losing  in  weight,  with  no  ambition  to 
eat.  send  for  a  veterinarian  and  you 
will  be  surprised  and  astonished  at 
the  amount  of  foul-smelling  unmasti-  1 
cated  fodder  he  will  remove  from  the  j 
animal's  throat,  and  immediately  you  : 
will  notice  the  animal  take  a  new  | 
lease  on  life,  enjoy  eating  and  gain 
in  weight.    I  say  send  for  a  vcteri-  i 
nariau  because  he  has  the  instruments 
to  hold  the    animal's    mouth  open 
while  removing  this  matter  from  its 
throat,  and  also  it  may  be  that  the 
animal's  teeth  need  filing  to  allow 
proper  mastication  which  the  veteri- 
narian can  do  on  the  same  visit. 

Give  your  crop  plenty  of  water,  the 
more  the  better,  flooding  alfalfa  sis 
inches  deep  penetrates  the  earth  four 
feet,  and  I  have  known  alfalfa  roots 
to  grow  down  under  the  earth  17  feet 
and  the  root  to  be  three  inches  in 
diameter.  It  is  best  not  to  irrigate 
too  soon  before  cutting  your  crop, 
say  about  a  week  before,  otherwise  if 
you  irrigate  sooner  than  this  the 
ground  becomes  so  soggy  that  the 
mower  does  great  damage  to  the 
field. 

•A  private  irrigating,  plant  is  much 
better  than  taking  water  from  a  ditch 
company.  The  difference  is  this: 
From  your  own  plant  you  may  get 
pure  water  free  from  foreign  seed, 
and  you  get  the  water  when  you  want 
it  and  as  often  as  you  want  it,  and  as 
much  as  you  want.  From  the  ditch 
company  it  happens  quite  frequently 
you  must  wait  your  turn,  and  if  your 
turn  comes  at  1  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing you  must  be  up  and  take  the 
water  or  your  chance  is  lost  until 
later,  and  in  the  meantime  your  crop 
is  suffering.  Then  when  you  do  get 
the  water  it  has  come  so  far  as  a 
rule  and  has  picked  up  en  route  and 
carried  with  it  a  lot  of  foreign  seed 
which  scattered  over  your  field,  the 
result  being  that  no  matter  how  care- 
ful you  are  about  keeping  foreign 
weeds  from  your  field,  you  still  notice 
chua,  mustard,  wild  oat,  foxtail,  etc., 
springing  up  Surprisingly  fast,  for 
which  vou  are  at  a  loss  to  account. 

Feed  cut  hay.  Feed  from  a  rack, 
then  there  is  no  waste. 

A  rcrv  good  method  for  feeding 
pigs  b  to  fill  a  sack  with  green  al- 
falfa and  immerse  the  sack  in  a  vat 
of  boiling  water  for  about  15  min- 
utes, then  remove  and  feed  the  hay 
pulp  to  the  grown  pigs  and  the  tea 
or  soup  to  the  little  pigs;  they  like  it 
and  will  grow  and  fatten  rapidly  on 
tltis  feed.  " 

It  is  not  always  advisable  to  feed 
this  tea  or  soup  to  calves  or  colts. 


Are  Your  Cows 

a  BURDEN? 

AUbt  coos  ire  a  constant  drag  on  their  owners  Then  titer  could  Jus:  as  a-efl 
bp  good  producers — it  propr  .v*  handled. 

Dsn't  forget  that  your  cotra  caa  get  physically  "off  color"  fust  aa  you  some- 
times do.  Watch  the  milk  y.-'d;  if  it  is  going  down  without  apparent  reason, 
somen  ing  is  wrong  with  the  roar.  Orerfeediag  is  tkeiy  to  make  the  condition 
worse;  she  seeds  a  medi.iae  that  sril!  ciear  up  and  strengthen  her  organs  ef 
production. 

Kov-Kiire  is  malting  thousands  of  r.cv  friends  among  the  best  dairymen 
every  year,  because  it  supplies  this  grest  need,  it  is  a  cm  meiicine.  pare  and 
simple — not  a  food,  h  has  great  curative  ard  tor,: :  powers  that  immediately  act 
upon  the  digestive  and  genital  organs  and  enable  the  cow  to  thriro  oa  her 
natural  food.  Kow-Kurc  has  bade  of  it  twenty  years  of  success  in  making  back- 
•'ard  COW3  profitable  and  :n  the  prercnt'on  erd  cure  of  Abortton,  Barrenness, 
Retained  Afterbirth,  Milk  Fever,  Scouring,  Lost  Appetite,  Buncoes  asd  other 
common  ills. 

Ton  caa  buy  Kov-Kure  from  the  best  feed  dealers  smd  druggists.  Sold  ia 
50c.  and  SIM  packages. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 

Ly-adoBville,  Vermont 


FREE  BOOK 

"The  Home  Cow  Doctor" 

Ttrfs  v lei  . .  book  tliat  should  be 
1:1  o\— r-  farmer's  librwry  la  youra 
Cor  '  id  staking  It  may  oa  worth 
tuiit.lr.-tla  of  oV:'.a-s  h  o  critical 


Pacific  Coast  IMstrtbutors  «.f  Eow-t-nre  aod  Bag  Balm; 

<;«uiAiK  sEKi)  sso  ri.iw  cx>..  !,rw  AtrCfiua.  r\u 

PORTlJt.M>  yr.Y.V  COMPAMjrj   f*OKTf.aNI»,  ORSCOB 
SPOKAiNK  HEED  COMPAKT.  .S1-OK.ANK,  WASH. 


r-IHIFORD  TRACTOR 


Order  Now  —  PROMPT  DELIVERIES 
THE  FORD  TSACTCHt  w.»  «o  your  work  ch-aptr  «-d 
better  dSBl  hones.  S*">e«  -  Swenc  -  DurwWr.  But),  tor  hard 
work.  Oerteried  tor  years  of  service.  Econne»h:«l!/  <•!>■".  j'  -J 
Tne  <n<»st  eooul,r.  low-arfced  jerficesW-  tractor  on  the  mar- 
ket. Ask  413  we/  your,  >  .'.>  u  :><•  a  Ford.  Wntr  for  a- 
tcrtytlve  c-tatoe        Ubrodwclor/  CSff  or  to  Aaewta. 

THE  FORD  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

IT  15  Madison  St  N.  E. 
MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


«H1>W00D  TANKS 
AND  SI  I. OS 

Water  'l'ro«|-l»«. 

WiOtl-atllla,    1    i  :.!•'-• 

assd  'lowrra. 

Steel  and  Wood, 
friers  tbe  1. «•-»*■•>«. 

BR0M  N  <V  1M  SOV 

«4f  So.  Oater  St., 
Stockton,  t'al. 


GIANT  WINTER 
RHUBARB 


for  iTom;rt  orde— Bootdet  free. 

W.    A.   IsISlC,  Covins.  California 


CotMttniaadand-oallit  to  aa,  srith  jtar  name  ond 
•sdfarewa loo  money and  we  w  l!  aeod  yon  oar  FAMOUS 
sUUnsjAK  Star OW  by  i-atnra  snali.  poatoaid.  Yon  may  ose 
thenaor  forse  days  FRECi  than,  it  you  like  it,  txiy  ns 
11  St.  If  yoa  don't  like  it  return  it.  SCMO  NO  MOtiCV. 

KWE  COMPilT.  465  Wm  ■slaraX  St  Louis,  Ho. 


When  answering  advertisements 
please  mention 
ORCHARD    AND  FARM. 


rnwTCQTC vvoribwMe 

LUll  IIjU  1*3  Big  Money 

prises  are  being  ofuied  in  contests 
througSiont  the  country.  Information 
for  2c  sUmj..  A.  V.  Cs.*.TK8,  7SJ  S, 
t:art>aar>frt  SU,  I.os  Aagele?,  t'al. 


When  answering  advertisements 
please  mention 
ORCHARD    AND  FARM. 


so 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


"I  bought 
five  boxes 

of  Eureka  Stumping  Powder  and  now 
I  want  to  sell  a  lot  of  other  powder 
that  I  have,"  writes  Rudolph  Stadeli, 
Silvcrton,  Ore.     "The  other  powder ' 
makes  me  terribly  sick  when  I  try  to  use  it,  but  Eureka  does 
not  give  me  the  least  headache." 

Eureka  Stumping  Powder  is  one  of  the  two 

<Jan^farm  powders 

^^aan-w»-«^^  STUMPING. —  AGRICULTURAL 

Eureka  goes  farthest  and  costs  least  in  blasting  stumps  in 
dry  ground.  Giant  Stumping  Powder  saves  work  and  money 
in  blasting  in  wet  soils. 

Both  of  these  Giant  Farm  Powders  are  made  especially 
to  meet  Western  farm  and  orchard  conditions,  by  a 
Pacific  Coast  company,  with  50  years'  experience  —  the 
company  that  originated  all  "giant  powders."  Your  dealer 
can  supply  you;  if  he  does  not,  write  us  and  we  will  see  that 
you  get  the  genuine,  which  has  the  Giant  brand  on  every  box. 

Save  Money  on  Stump  Blasting 

Our  valuable  illustrated  book,  "Better 
Stump  Removing,"  shows  you  how  to  do  it. 
Mark  and  mail  the  coupon — or  send  a  post 
card — and  we  will  give  you  tliis  book  and 
any  of  the  four  others  that  you  care  to  have. 
Write  now — before  you  lay  this  aside. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO,  Con. 
Home  Office:  Sun  Franciaco 

M  Everything  for  Bloating  " 

Distributors  with  magazine  stock;  every  wbeie. 


i"free  book  coupon"! 

'  The  Giant  Powder  Co.,  Con.  | 
San  Franciaco 

I Send  me  your  illustrated  books  on 
the  subjects  which  I  hare  marked  X. 

|[^  Stump  Blasting  |    flree  Planting 

||     BouldarBlaitina|    [Ditch  Blasting 

|  ^Subsoil  Blattlna  ,;5 

I  Name  

I 

|  Addren  

1  |^     Write*  hrlow     our  JllTf  1*1  -  gf 


<ttisSawGuts25Gbrds 
of  WoodmOmDay 


(Portable) 

This  wonderful  invention  does  TEN  TIMES 
the  work  of  TWO  MEN  out  in  the  woods. 
It's  as  necessary  to  the  man  cutting  wood 
as  the  automobile  is  to  the  man  who  has  to 
get  somewhere  in  a  hurry. 

With  It  yaw  can  aaaha  ntoaoy  out  of  yoar 
wood  •  Imply  through  the  rtimwaac  aavtng  la 
ttata  ana  labor.  Oae  aaaa  can  handle  H  on 
a  log  and  two  can  sort  H  i 


WU1  cat  a  40  la.  tog  la  S 
I  which 


lag  to  tog, 
_.  Writ*  no 
gteai  foil  dotaOa. 


The  Heart  of  a  Boy 


3 


By  Harris  S.  Allen 

President  of  the  Tamalpais  Conservation  Club. 
(The  following  address,  by  11  r,  Allen  teas  delivered  on  New  Year's  Day 
the  young  mountain  lads  of  the  Alpine  Club  at  Kentficld,  Cal.) 

TOO,  have  been  in  Arcady — searching  for  the  heart  of  a 

boy. 

Will  not  the  spell  of  our  mountain  unlock  to  those  who^ 

love  her  the  golden  treasury  of  youth? 

Does  ttot  the  friendship  of  our  hills  reflect  the  loyal 
camaraderie  of  boyhood? 

Is  there  not  in  the  fragrance  of  our  woods,  the  poetry 
in  our  fogs,  the  joys  of  the  trail,  something  of  that  im- 
mortality which  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy? 

Can  we  who  have  climbed  a  bit  further  on  the  trail 
tell  you  anything  of  the  strength  of  our  hills? 

We  all  must  pass  up  the  trail  through  sunshine,  fog 
and  storm.    Wc  know  that  old  philosopher  was  right  when 
lie  said  that  to  age  there  is  given  no  joy  so  satisfactory  as  her  true  apprc-' 
ciation  and  enjoyment  of  youth.  - 

You  who  are  young  know  nothing  of  it.  You  merely  live — you  do  not 
perceive  the  beauty  of  youth,  the  lights  in  its  eye,  the  coming  and  going 
of  color  in  its  cheek,  the  ease  and  grace  of  its  movament.  Years  bring  a 
reaction  frpm  the  restive  individualism  of  youth.  Age  sets  store  by  the  com- 
mon good  of  life  and  gives  us  the  full  enjoyment  of  our  common  humanity. 
Thus  comradeship  is  a  part  of  the  ripening  of  life,  the  mellowing  with  age. 
Age  delights  in  the  things  near  at  band.  It  sees  wonder  in  the  common 
thrngs  of  life. 

This  is  why  you  will  love  our  mountain,  its  trails,  its  trees,  the  more 
and  more  as  the  years  go  on. 

When  I  am  at  work  on  a  trail  planning  low  grades,  smoothing  the  rough 
places,  bridging  the  defiles,  I  feel  twice  blessed — the  joy  of  the  job  is  ex- 
ceeded by  the  vision  that  it  will  still  be  all  mine  to  use  and  enjoy  when  I 
am  60  or  70  or  even  beyond.  For  is  not  Colonel  Currier  a  regular  habitue 
of  our  trails.  His  zest  makes  him  a  sought-after  companion  of  younger 
walkers. 

Docs  not  Warren  Olney  still  make  his  annual  pilgrimages  into  the  high 

Sierras? 

Another  sturdy  old  mountain  climber  was  Thorrfas  Magee,  who  year  after 
year  and  until  a  very  advanced  age  used  to  haunt  the  upland  trails.  Many  a 
winter  he  went  up  into  the  Sierras  and  slid  down  their  precipitous  slopes  on 
his  skiis.  He  used  to  say  that  these  adventures  made  him  all  over  anew 
every  time  he  indulged  in  them.  And  truly  there  are  no  moments  when  one 
so  feels  the  joy  of  life  as  when  up  in  the  skyland  country,  winding  about  in 
places  that  would  seem  perilous  did  we  not  know  that  always  they  are  friendly 
and  that  going  to  the  mountains  is,  in  a  truly  universal  sense,  going  home, 
and  that  here  health  and  peace  ever  abide. 

So  our  work  on  Tamalpais  is  real  life  insurance.  The  old  mountain  say* 
"Pay  me  regularly  your  premium  of  eight  hours  a  week  on  my  slopes  and 
I  will  issue  you  a  policy  guaranteeing  you  an  addition  of  twenty  years  to 
your  life  and  I  will  give  joys  to  your  soul,  pictures  to  your  eye,  loyalty  to 
your  heart  and  health  to  your  mind." 

You  and  I  can  well  believe  that  the  sweet,  wild  thrill  renewing  youth 
in  man  which  the  old  Greeks  called  Pan  has  found  a  fairer  home  under  our 
California  skies. 

Many  have  seen  him  on  our  mountain, 
mitagc,"  found  him  years  ago  at  l.anrcl  Dell. 


on  the  crest  of  Tamalpais  and  again  i 
him  not  once,  but  many  times  in  the 
Thad  Welch  has  painted  him  in  "Sfc 
with  him  on  the  Fairfax  hills.  Alexat 
riding  in  a  hydroplane  on  the  billow 
All  who  love  our  mountain  will 


Sill,  in  his  poem,  "The  Her- 
John  Vance  Cheney  saw  him 
n  Muir  redwoods.  John  Muir  surprised 
ceanothus  blooms  of  Baltimore  Canyon, 
ep  Ravine."  William  Keith  caught  up 
der  McAdie  saw  him  hundreds  of  times 
Tests  >of  ^Tamalpais  fogs, 
remember  S.  M.  Houghton,  who,  rive 


years  ago,  with  a  band  of  kindred  spirits  on  this  very  spot  org 
Tamalpais  Conservation  Club.  He,  to 
ago  he  was  sent  to  California  with  t 
tie  iurther  lease  of  life.  One  Saturc 
mile  up  the  mountain.  Each  succeed: 
tance.  In  a  month's  time  these  lengl 
and  never  a  Saturday  night  after  tha 
Point.  He  knew  its  every  by-way  ai 
again  health  and  happiness.  I)o  yoi 
religion  to  him?    And  so  it  is  with 


rig  Saturday  he  added  an  increase 
liening  climbs  brought  him  to  its 
passed  that  did  not  find  him  at 
d  with  them  for  many  years  he 
wonder  the  mountain  became  a 
all  of  us.    When  Pan  and  his  i 


dryads  of  play  have  .given  us  a  perfect  day  on  the  mountain,  he  1 
unwilling  footsteps  cityward  even  as  a  mother  must  coax  her  cl 
their  bed,  but  only  after  he  has  given  us  each  a  magic  draught  s< 
six  days  we  are  filled  with  day  dreams  of  his  wild  places  in  Mar 
kindly  docs  he  mask  our  slavery  as  drones  in  town.  And  the  yet 
do  not  greatly  matter  for  we  found  the  heart  of  a  boy  and  our  way  t 
for  we  remember  Markham's  lines:  g*- 

And  then  a  me>nory  send*  upon  its  billow 
Thoughts  of  a  singer  vise  enough  to  flay 
Who  took  life  as  a  lightsome  holiday.  ' 
Oft  have  I  seen  him  make  his  arm  a  pillow, 
Drink  from  his  hand  and  with  a  pipe  of  willo* 
Blow  a  wild  music  dawn  a  woodland  way. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


"Berkeley  Land  Bank 

NOW  that  the    Federal  Land 
Bank   for   this   district  has 
been    definitely    located  at 
Berkeley,  Cal,  the   agriculturists  of 
Alameda     county     are  expressing 
themselves    as    pleased     with  the 
choice   made   by  the    Farm,  Loan 
Board.     The    business    and  college 
•  men  of  Berkeley  are  also  expressing 
;  their  satisfaction,    but  *  Sacramento, 
Stockton,  Lbs  Angeles,  Fresno  and 
'  San  Jose  do  not    seem    inclined  to 
take  a  cheerful  view  of  the  situation. 
'  We    hold    aloof    from  comment 
upon  such  criticism  as  the  following, 
'but  wc  feel  impelled  to  print  it  as 
showing  the  ideas  of  the  dissenters: 
To  the    Editor    of    "Orchard  and 
fc.      Farm" : 

Conceive  if  you  can  a  stranger  or 
more  inappropriate  place  for  a  Fed- 
eral Land  Bank  than  the  beautiful 
and  cultured  City  of  Berkeley. 

Also  conceive  if  you  can  the  dis- 
appointment of  Sacramento,  the 
whole  Sacramento  valley  and  of  all 
the  other  agricultural  districts  of  the 
State,  over  the  peculiar  choice  of  the 
Farm  Loan  Board. 

The  farmers  will  not  understand 
why  they  will  have  to  go  to  Berke- 
ley for  theft  loans.  It  is  away  off 
the  line  which  they  habitually  trav- 
erse, and  means  to  them  additional 
traveling  expense.  They  would  have 
been  better  satisfied  had  the  bank 
been  placed  on  top  of  one  of  the 
Marysvillc  buttes.  It  might  better 
have  been  in  San  Francisco,  although 
that  would  have  been  in  violation  of 
the  rule  that  no  Land  Bank  can  be 
^located  in  the  same  city  with  a  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank.  But  if  the  pres- 
ent plans  of  incorporation  are  carried 
out  Berkeley  will  be  in  San  Fran- 
cisco anyway  within  a  few  years — ■ 
»nd  then  what? 

A  University  Annex, 
'  But  even  if  the  Greater  San  Fran- 
cisco plan  should  fail  a  Land  Bank 
at  Berkeley  will  be  more  or  less  sub- 
ject to  San  Francisco  banking  in- 
fluences. 

Being  at  Berkeley  of  course  means 
that  the  Bank  will  be  an  adjunct  of 
the    College    of  Agriculture  which 
'will  be  unsatisfactory  Irom  the  farm- 
ers viewpoint. 

No  one  but  a  fool  would*  hold  for 
minute  that  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture is  not  a  valuable  institution, 
Uor  that  it  docs  not  greatly  aid  the 
farmer,  but  unless  the  academic  rule 
of  things  should  change  wonderfully 
.the  farmer  will  never  accept  it,  for 
'.what  lie  has  come  to  perceive  as  its 
cool,  superior  and  aloof_air  cannot 
pvarm  his  heart  nor  inspire  his  con- 
fidence. • 

And  unfortunately  there  is  a  cer- 
tain logic  in  the  rural  citizen's  point 
[pi  view.  For  example,  no  agricult- 
ural college  in  this  country  and  not 
even  tin*  best  experts  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Washington 
ever  has  originated  a  single  plant, 
.«nd  yet  our  academicians  sneer  at 
Luther  Burbank,  who  has  originated 
i»any  hundreds  of  them. 

A  Charge  of  Juggling. 
Lit  is  understood  in  local  financial 
circles  that  Berkeley  was  selected  in 
order  that  a  Berkeley  man  might  be 
flared  in  charge  of  the  bank,  as  he 
could  not  under  his-  present  arrange- 
ment with  the  University  remove 
from  Berkeley. 

V  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that 
this  statement  is  not  true,  for  it 
seem  too  much  like  juggling 
a  big  Federal  institution  in 
to  make  the  chief  Job  it  had 
suit  the  convenience  of  a 
-man. 

W.  S.  NORTON, 
onto,  California. 


New 
Process 
Evaporator 
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SAVES 


TIME 

LABOR 

MONEY 


Is  a  marvel.    Different  from  others.    Evaporates  fruit  without  de-  — 

stroying  fruit  cells  and  maintains  the  original  flavor  and  color.  = 

Evaporates  vegetables  and  fish  as  well  as  fruit.   Made  in  different  S 

sizes — 1  ton  capacity,  2  tons,  3  tons,  4  tons  and  larger  when  de-  =: 

aired.    The  illustration  shows  a  single  unit  plant — one  ton  ca-  — 

pacity — 14  feet  long,  7  feet  high,  G  feet  wide.    Made  of  the  very  = 

best  material — steel  and  brick — and  is  fireproof.    Each  unit  is  = 

comprised  of  30  trays  and  will  treat  a  ton  of  green  fruit  or  vege-  ■= 

tables  at  a  time.    The  evaporator  is  loaded  with  fruit  or  vege-  — 

tables  at  one  end  and  unloaded  as  dried  or  evaporated  at  the  other  •= 

end.    Evaporator  may  be  regulated  to  work  while  you  sleep.    It  = 

evaporates  or  dries  sliced  apples  in  only  five  hours;  peaches,  apri-  E 

cots  and  nectarines  in  six  hours;  prunes  in  eight  hours.    Most  won-  S 

derful  evaporator  made  to-day.    Heat  is  distributed  evenly.    Fuel  re-  — 

quired  only  an  eighth  of  a  cord  of  wood  every  2*  hours.    Coal  and  oil  = 

can  be  used  where  wood  is  not  obtainable.    Temperature  is  always  under  =- 

control.    Being  built  of  fireproof  material,  no  insurance  is  necessary.    Re-  E 

quires  no  building  for  housing.   This  evaporator  means  far  greater  profits  E 

to  fruitgrowers,  and  eliminates  all  worry  of  marketing.    By  our  new  process  g 

very  ripe  fruit  is  successfully  treated.    Just  install  a  Nupro  Evaporator  and  you  S 

will  be  fortified  against  the  wiles  of  middlemen  of  all  classes.    Evaporate  your  E 

fruits  and  vegetables  and  double  your  profits  on  what  you  raise.    Write  for  descrip-  r: 

five  circular  and  full  particulars.    Every  evaporator  soon  pays  for  itself.  .  Demon-  3 

tration  plant  is  in  operation  and  can  be  seen  at  any  time.  = 

I  Nupro  Evaporator  Co.  ^  %£%£r™.  J 
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Tell  Us  Your  Crop  Troubles 

AND  WE  WILL  HELP  YOU 

Our  book,  '  The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Crops,"  and  other 
helpful  literature  FREE  on  request. 

We  are  manufacturers  of  complete  fertilizers  of  every 
description.  We  carry  a  full  line  of  fertilizer  materials. 
Write  for  book  and  literature. 

THE  PACIFIC  GUANO  &  FERTILIZER  CO. 

803  Secnrity  Bnildiug,  3i3  Sansome  St,  San  Francisco. 

Brnn<-li  Office:     718  Ontral  Building,  Lou  AorcIps. 


RytiusHoitt€fir$7I3 

WE  furnish  all  lumber,  hardware,  millwork,  etc.  and 
you  can  build  it  from  plan  No.  64  in  our  Plan  Book, 
which  contains  dozens  of  attractive  plans  and  photos. 
We  ship  you  Oregon  Douglas  Fir  lumber,  direct  from  the 
mill,  CUT  TO  FIT,  ready  to  erect.  Pay  in  full  when  satisfied. 

We  own  our  own  forests,  do  our  own  logging,  cut  the  lum- 
ber in  our  mills  to  exact  specifications 
and  sh|p  to.  you  direct.  That's  why 
we  can  sell  at  the  extremely  low  prices 
shown  in  our  Plan  Book. 

National  Home  Building  Co. 


Send4f  lor  tt\is  Plan 


SELL — 

EXCHANGE — 
BUY — 


lands,  products,  stock,  farm  ma- 
chinery, poultry,  farm  tools,  im- 
plements, anything  and  every- 
thing needed  by  the  fifty  thou- 
sand farms  who  receive  Or- 
chard and  Farm  every  month. 

EASILY— 

QUICKLY— 

CHEAPLY— 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these 
columns.  The  cost  is  low — re- 
sults come  quickly  and  surely. 
Headers  of  this  magazine  are 
prosperous,  successful,  trust- 
worthy— Just  the  sort  of  men  you 
want  to  deal  with. 

Write  us  about  what  you  have  to 
sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if  you 
need  farm  help  give  us  all  the  in- 
formation. We  will  prepare  an  ad 
for  your  approval  and  advise  you  of 
the    harge.    Address  your  letter  to 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

ORCHARD  &  FARM 

Hearst  Building, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


IMPORTANT 

If  you  have  a  farm  for  sale  or  j 
trade,  livestock,  machinery,! 
implements,  vehicles,  poultry, 
musical  Instruments,  nursery 
stock,  building  material,  new  or 
second-hand  goods  of  any  kind, 
dogs,  rabbits,  motorcycles,  bicy- 
cles, automobiles,  sewing  ma- 
chines— In  fact,  anything  you 
wish  to  sell — advertise  It  in 
Orchard  and  Farm.  A  little  ad 
should  get  you  a  buyer. 

Only  three  cents  a  word  in  a 
high-class  farm  magazine.  Don't 
delay,  but  mail  the  ad  you  wish 
to  run  at  once.  Remember,  no 
copy  can  be  accepted  after  Janu- 
ary 23,  as  this  Is  the  date  for 
closing  the  last  form  for  the 
February  issue. 

ORCHARD  AND  FARM 

SIXTH  FLOOR  HEARST  BLDO. 

Pfc— e  Smttrr  243)*,  San  Fraaelne*.  j 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


The  "Pride  of  Petaluma"  Brooder  Stove 
— Latest  Fresh  Air  Model 


THE  "PRIDE"  AT  WORK 

made  to  use  the  most  practical  fuels  at  least  possible  expense. 

The  TRIED,  TESTED  and  PROVEN  KING  OF  ALL 
BROODING  SYSTEMS.  The  only  system  that  will  change 
the  ventilation  at  any  rate  of  sj»eed  desired  without  draughts. 

It  gets  RESULTS  where  other.-  FAIL.  WHY  not  stop  the 
MORTALITY  among  your  chicks  and  get  a  PRIDE  OF 
PETALUMA  BROODER  STOVE  WITH  IT? 

You  should  have  our  splendidly  illustrated  CATALOGUE 
NO.  17.  which  will  show  you  just  how  it  is  done.  WRITE  OUT 
YOUR  OWN  GUARANTEE  and  demand  all  that  yon  can  ex- 
pect of  a  perfect  BROODING  SYSTEM.  OURSELVES  OR 
AGENTS  will  sign  it  and  rHunf  your  cash  any  time  within  ?© 
days'  TEST  if  you  don't  find  it  ail  you  expect. 

There  will  be  absolutely  NO  BACK  TALK,  no  ABUSE  or 
&ftng  yen  a  DARN  FOOL  if  you  don't  like  it. 

Take  a  "PRIDE,"  test  HES  to  the  limit  before  you  get  the 
ducks  and  if  you  don't  fait  m  LOVE  with  HER  iust  bring  HER 
BACK  HOME  and  get  your  DOUGH. 

If  you  are  stuck  on  HOT  WATER  SYSTEM,  we  go4  U 
RIGHT.    NO  FOOLING.    Get  that  CATALOGUE  No.  17. 

It's  FREE.   

"PRIDE  OF  PETALUMA" 

Fresh  Air  Brooder  Stove  Factory 

J.  E.  KRESKY,  Petaluma,  Calif. 


180  to  240  Eggs  £5B 

.1  ».       •»/   trap-amt    *•>-  ■  « 
4fcr*r  *•  I?  liycru  vre  bit-*-  j*m  omr 

Trxp-autt*  g-Voys  in  operation.    Our  ciwrk*  r->-t  nj  mm* 

Over  ao  Yearn  ItrrrdiiHS  S.  C.  WfcMr  rfs*«nw 

A.  P.  WARD  &  SON 


BABY  CHICKS 

»«•  per  1**,  SST.  «•  $S*  aer  !.«*• 

lb*-.  ciyki»  etccfc  and  will  miVa  rou 

Write  for  Oar  neallrt. 

Box  200,  Calistoga,  Cal. 


FURNITURE 

IMfri    KKOM   FACTORY  A't 

One-Half  Retailer'!  Profit 

Writ?  t.t  l:ig  Free  Iilu»tcale<l  Catafcif 

ZUMBRO  CO. 

a  MS  llfla  Street,  Oakland,  flaA 


BABY  CHICKS 

Vnm  ImitB.  HnlUir.  Vironxo. 
tl/rarr      Carina"  Tbareaajanaal 

Single  Conlt  While  1 eehorna 

II3.M  n*r  10»   »:.<*  per  106  when  order  u 
K-*kM  and  faalar.ee  ;•  daja  hafare  delirery. 
■  ;  r>  J--.iv  per  MM. 

ma  v.  forme* 

IkUe.karg,  I'rrea*  t  eaalr,  t-allfaraia 


rion< 

Mii'.l 


9  t»et- 


Tfcere 

ter    siacti  I  n  •  a 
made;  prices  rea- 
tiufcle,  write  it' 
particular!. 
D.  Valea,  faaltr/ 
Ntlnta,  Oat. 


Egg-o-hatch 

raa Mir  cMck and wtakeaatb* shell.  Itaappik* 

fc.v»-.,e*«.  di.ua.  and  n.tri  UKJe  aal 

»— a  ana  ii  In i  lain 1 1  eteaanSaa.  Tkc  Majaat tMal 
mi  aaYiaf  ateaaarraaae.  M  wanaVtawuiia  i 
Of  per  cea  Mar  taaaaaua.  eata »««  •  I  aar  ceet  far  atta  am 
MM  itiktl.  a 

i    r  *         — * 


Send  It  ocuafw 
'  aacaaam.  braMrttA 
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RABHTS  for  PROFIT  Jr. ^ 

naent.  Mr-     Heart  tur  Fna  cataloc  at  our  «eK 
OManiac    li.il"*>  Plana. 
k-K>ha.  matt    -..d.-..  ( 

rV>**  Baraare.  Oat 


Poultry  for  Profit 


£ew>-*'* 


How  to  Hatch  Chicks 

By  Prof.  J.  E.  Dougherty. 

/•  yetc  l  itivcrtily  Circular. 


EGGS  iu  an  inenbator  'must' 
breathe,  and  fresh  air  is  as 
necessary  in  an  incubator  as  in 
ttie  bouse*  of  mankind.  The  de- 
veloping embryo  must  breathe  in 
fresh  air  through  the  pores  of  the 
shell,  and  there  must  be  ventilation 
to  carry  away  the  carbon  dioxide 
given  ok  by  the  eggs.  Insufficient  ven- 
tilation will  rob  the  future  chicks  of 
vitality,  even  though  it  may  not  pre- 
vent hatching.  If  chicks  pant  after 
hatching  out.  this  is  always  from  too 
little  ventilation,  rather  than  from  too 

Put  the  incubator  in  a  cellar,  or-, 
room  where  the  temperature  can  be 
kept  at  about  «0  degrees  V.  and  good 

windows  add  inserting  frames  covered 
with  light  muslin,  to  let  the  air  in 
but  keep  the  wind  out. 

Use  a  spirit  level  to  make  sure  die 
incubator  is  level,  so  that  the  eggs- 
shall  be  heated  uniformly. 

Before  and  after  every  hatch  clean' 
and  disinfect  the  incubator  thoroughly. 

Dip  the  eggs  in  alcohol  to  prevent 
infection  of  the  newly-hatched  chicks 
from  the  surface  of  the  shell. 

Clean  and  fill  the  lamp  every  morn- 
ing after,  instead  of  before,  turning 
the  eggs,  to  avoid  leaving  a  harmful 
coating  of  oil  on  the  shells. 

Test  the  incubator  thermometer  to 
be  sure  it  registers  correctly. 

Keep  the  temperature  at  102  de- 
grecs  F.  when  the  center  of  the  bulb 
level  with  the  tops  of  the- 


is  on  ; 
cg«> 

Begin 
to  forty 
iito  th 
every  t\ 
breaks  I 

Cool 


turning  the  eggs  twenty-four 
-eight  hours  after  they  are  put 
;  incubator,  and  repeat  this 

.reive  hours  until  the  first  chick 
he  shell. 

•  he  eggs,  but  not  the  incu- 
CarA  everv  evenintr.  been1  nine 


often  required  to  cool  eggs  that  have 
been  in  the  incubator  fourteen  to 
eighteen  days. 

lest  on  the  seventh  and  fourteenth 
days  when  the  night  cooling  is  done, 
and  remove  all  which  do  not  show  a 
dark,  movable  spot  a  little  larger 
than    a    iiinhead.    with  numerous 


stroyed.  Bat  eggs  which  are  found 
infertile  when  tested  on  the  seventh 
day  are  still  perfectly  good  and  just 
as  suitable  for  rooking  purposes  as 

After  the  eggs  have  hatched  and  the 
dicks  have  dried  off,  darken  the  egg 
chamber  by  hanging  a  cloth  in  front 
of  the  glass  door.  After  twenty-four 
hours  remove  the  chicks  to  the 
brooder  in  a  flannel-lined  and  hooded 
basket,  for  a  chill  draft  at  this  time 
might  prove  disastrous. 

Copies  of  Professor  Dougherty's 
pamphlet  on  "How  to  Operate  an  In- 
cubStor"  may  be  obtained  free  by 
writing  to  the  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Berkeley. — Editor's  Note. 


The  tendency  of  Californians  is  to 
make  poultry  a,  specialized  industry, 
and  not  to  handle  it  as  it  is  handled 
in  the  East,  where  every  farm  raises 
its  own.,  with  egg?  aud  poultry  t« 
fj»are 


Dwarf  E 
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GGS  m 


small  in  amount, 
always  it  is  of  a 
than  (he  albumen 


iat 


the! 


range  as  the  shells  of  no 
eggs.    Sometimes,  as  in  eggs  ot 
wise  normal,  shell  is  entirely  lad 
that  is,  the  egg  is  simply  covert 
with  a  membrane. 

Every  farmer  and  potiltryman 
seen  these  dwarf  eggs.  Many 
wondered  why  they  occur  and 
their  cause    is.     The  Maine 
cultural  Experiment  Station  has 
ceived  mauy  inquiries  regarding  tl 
eggs,  and  a  thorough  study  has 't 
"made  of  the  matter. 

Regarding  the  cause  of  dwarf 
production  it  appears  that  one 
these  eggs  will  be  produced  wl 
ever,  in  an  actively  laying  hen 
all  the  egg  producing  organs  in 
tional  condition,  an  accident  rt 
in  some  substance  or  body  other 
a   normal    full    sized    yolk  ge 
started  down  the  oviduct  or  egg  I 
Dwarf  eggs  often  are  produce 
a  result  of  the  stimulation  of  an  ; 
duct  by  some  material  particle 
is  not  yolk. 

At  least  (5  per  cent  of  the  dwa 
eggs  studied,  however,  were  intiat 
by  an  abnormal  small  yolk  or  by 
part  of  a  normal  yolk:  . 

Certainly  in  some  and  probably 
all  the  latter  cases  the  rest  of 
yolk  was  absorbed  by  the  rnembi 
lining  the  abdominal  cavity.  .'•« 
A  study  of  all  the  egg  records 
the   available    autopsy  records 
birds  which  produced  one  or  ni 
dwarf  eggs  shows  that  in  most  t 


ducint 


University  Experiments 

i.000  chickens  at  the  Uai 


T 


r.  C.  Judkms  Jr.  Here  are  some 
the  most  valuable  products  of  tl 
poultry   plant,  of  which  eggs 


feeding  test,  says  the  "/ 
that  great  savings  in  cost  if 


teids,  has 
d  results 


an 


..iu-iai  protcids  cost  tic  in  sr»« 
a  ton,  while  those  from  vi 
sources  range  from  $36  to  $». 
The  "Agricola"  asserts  that 
millions  will  be  saved  annuall 
California  poultry  raisers  foil 
teaching. 

ft     ha«  been  found  that  ds 
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and  get  »  gennine ' 
McClanaban  Incubator, 

I  tell  to  you  direct  and  save 
you  all  middlemen's  profits 
and  that's  a  real  economy. 

Not  onlv  do  I  save  you  money 
but  I  give  you  an  incubator 
that  is  the  result  of  more 
than  fifty  years  experience, 
in  the  poultry  business. 

I  KNOW  this  incubator  is 
absolutely  right  because 
there  are  hundreds  of  them 
in  use  all  over  the  North- 
west and  everywhere  they 
are  prized  by  their  owners 
-<-tbey  write  and  tell  me  so. 

J20  *KK  *12.«0 

160  ckC   1.V0O 

320  r(K   1K.O0 

Freight  prepaid. 

Write  for  my  big  Incubator] 
Catalog  TODAY 

OA  V  OLD  CHICKS 


t«rf>lMpiM|Hltl  I 


M  \bu [Have Good  Lrf 


With  Your  Chicks? 

"Lock**  with  cbk-kjB nt-arta  with  trV9te-« 
>  cuba tor.  If  it  is  property  heated, 1 
pC0Mr*»  rtfiilMW,  and  properly  ventilate.),  your  ehioke 
mil)  «Urt  off  with  vitality.  Tn*y  won't  come  out  of  tba 
lbml\  half  4«a4.  So  many  people  trust  their  eves  to  a 
taaap  raarJiine,  forget!  mg  that  it  fe  not  only  how  nmcv  yOQ 
aatcb  that  counts,  but  bow  many  Ihra  awtl  craw. 

Start  Your  Chick*  Wfith  a 
Queen  Constitution 

Tha  Quaw  baa  a  reputation  for  hatchmsr  atraag.  aaalUiy 
•Maaa.  It  Is  built  of  genuine  Redwood— very  searce  in 
a>ascdayaof  rheapunbwtirntea.  Redwood  doe» not  absorb 
•dors  from  the  hatching"  egg*.  Cheaper  woodfl,  and 
aaatcboard  lining  in  iron  and  tin  marhinee,  retain  tba 
•aors  to  weaken  and  kill  ths  hatching-  chicks. 

Queen  incubators  are  not  cheap,  but  they  are  troth  to 
hatch  arc  a-rtcaea  of  chicks  thmt  leva.  Book  sent  free, 

r  Ca..  1201 N.  14th  St,  lascaK  Nefer. 


.  Peerless  616 
Egg  Incubator 


I  OO  D 


$4  5. California 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  «r 
moitT  refunded. 
Write  for  Tree  Catalog. 

[  GLOBE  MILLS,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


When  answering  advertisements 
E»-a      please  mention 
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seven  and  a  half  months  307  liens 
kept  in  yards  with  a  yard  space  of 
39  square  feet  per  fowl  laid  1,200 
more  eggs  than'  307  hens  kept  closely 
confined. 

All  the  cockerels  are  oflfspri;  g  of 
the  ten  best  hens  at  the  University 
Farm.  Each  of  these  ten  hens  !.!ys 
more  than  200  eggs  a  year.  One  of 
them,  Lady  California,  laid  281  eggs 
in  her  second  year.  Trap-nest-;  are 
used,  and  an  intricate  system  of  line 
breeding  is  being  experimented  with 
to  increase  egg  production. 

Investigations  are  being  made  of 
the  effect  of  time  of  hatching  on  the 
moulting  of  fowls,  the  monthly  egg 
production  and  the  age  of  beginning 
to'  lay  during  the  pullet  year.  For 
the  interior  valley  the  preliminary 
results  point  toward  the  desirability 
of  early  hatching,  in  order  that  the 
birds  may  get  a  good  start  before  the' 
hot  weather. 

Many  valuable  publications  on 
poultry  matters  have  been  issued  by 
the  University  of  California.  Among 
recent  publications  which  may  be 
obtained  free  by  writing  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  at  Berkeley  are 
"Practical  and  Inexpensive  Poultry 
Appliances,"  "Suggestions  to  Poultry- 
tnn  Concerning  Chickenpox"  and 
"Round  Worms  in  Poultry."  Soon 
to  be  issued  is  a  paper  on  "How  to 
Operate  an  Incubator."  Many  thou- 
sands of  poultry  growers  throughout 
the  State  are  taking  the  university's 
free  extension  correspondence  course 
in  poultry  problems- 

Poultry  Money 

ALTHOUGH  poultry  products 
to  the  value  of  $:J0,000,000 
were  produced  by  California  in 
1916,  there  is  still  room  for  consider- 
able expansion,  the  receipts  from  the 
East  in  the  year  being  about  .">00  cars 
of  dressed  and  live  poultry  and  many 
million  eggs. 

In  spite  of  this  shortage  the  Siate 
at  certain  seasons  is  a  shipper  of 
eggs  to  Canada,  to  Australia,  to  Ta- 
hiti and  elsewhere  and  even  some 
poultry  is  shipped. 

As  compared  with  the  production 
of  1915,  there  was  an  increase  or 
$2,000,000  in  value  in  the  last  year. 

Turk,  Turk,  Turk! 

IN  selecting  turkeys  for  breeding, 
the  most  important  factors  to  be 
considered  are  vigor,  size,  shape, 
bone,  early  maturity  and  color  of 
plumage.  The  body  should  be  deep 
and  wide,  the  back  broad,  and  the 
breast  round  and  full.  The  head 
should  be  of  good  size  and  with  a 
clean,  healthy  appearance.  A  strong, 
well-made  skeleton  is  shown  by 
thick,  sturdy  shanks  and  straight, 
strong  toes.  It  should  be  the  aim  of 
every  turkey  raiser  to  have  a  flock 
of  pure-bred  turkeys,  even  though 
they  are  sold  at  market  prices.  The 
male  at  the  head  of  the  flock  should 
by  all  means  be  a  pure-bred  of  the 
best  type  obtainable.  The  male  is 
one-half  the  entire  flock,  and  by  con- 
tinually selecting  the  best  females  of 
a  similar  type  and  mating  these  with 
a  pure-bred  male,  one  can  have  a 
flock  of  uniformly  large,  early  matur- 
ing, strong  boned,  long  and  deep 
bodied  turkeys  of  the  same  color. 

Fifteen  turkey  hens  can  safely  be 
mated  to  a  vigorous  torn.  If  twenty 
or  thirty  hens  are  kept,  two  toms 
should  not  be  allowed  to  run  with 
them  at  the  same  time,  but  one 
should  be  confined  one  day  and  the 
other  the  next.  When  two  toms  arc 
allowed  to  run  together  during  the 
mating  season  they  fight,  and  the 
stronger  does  practically  all  of  the 
mating. 

GIto  the  boys  a  little  ebsre  in  n>ld 
or  garden  and  lh«y  will  r*ir.*;B  on 
the  farm.  '  . 


Hatches 


Get  Big 
Less  Work 


Old  Trusty  always  did  take  the  cake  as  a  wort  saver.  This  year 
it's  still  better.  Note  the  handy  thermometer  holder  on  t)>e  door. 
Saves  time  and  stooping.  Also  note  the  new  big  oil  drawer. 
Holds  five  to  six  quarts.  Saves  fillinc  the  lamp. 

Old  Trusty 

Mora  unbeatable  than  e»er  with  three  tirw  rooren^row.  OJuOU 
Trusty  »nd  make  more  roone y  witu  poultry  this  year.  Over  70U,tlUU now 
in  use  Quick  shipment  and  safe  nrrivai  guarantee"  ,rom  "ewry  at 
Clay  Center  or  warehouse  at  St.  Josepu.  Mo. .  or  Seattle,  Waeo. 


$9.60 

bnye  our  Old  Tro  'v 
"Special,"  redwood  ease, 
double  walls,  copper  tank, 
thermometer  holder; 
freight  paideastof  Rockies. 


BOOK  FREE 

Learn  how  OWTnwt  5  owners  make  big  money- 
makia  g  b-iUies  in  coldest  weaikex.  W rite  today. 

The  M.  M.  Johnson  Co. 

Clay  Center,  Neb, 


—so  writes  Mrs.  L.W.  Benton,  Belvidere,  Neb.  Learn ' 
the  reason  why  the  X-Ray  Incubator  produces  such 
amazing  hatches— why  it  takes  only  one  gallon  oil  to 
tbe  entire  hatch.  Write  (or  the  1917  X-Ray  Book— a  beautiful 
jorame  packed  with  facte  that  will  help  every  poultry  .aiser 
amltlply  bis  net  cash  Income— add  to  his  knowledge  of  real 
incubator  values— and  positively  know  nil  be  should  expeot 
and  demand  of  an  Incubator. 

1917^X-Ray  Incubator 

5  New  1917  Features— Plus  the  Great  Advan- 
tage of  One  Gallon  Oil— One  Filling  to  a  Hatch 

X-Ray  Gas  Arrestor.  Ingenious  device    ZQ  Hatch- 
that  prevents  lamp  fumes  entering  esrsr  ZT 
chamber:  X-Ray  Nursery  Tray,  new  InCrGSLSlTag 
feature  that  assures  sanitation— pro-  C17ATI1Dt7e 
tects  HtUe  chicks:  new  X-Ray  Bgg  rCAIUIUa 
Tester,  most  perfect,  handy  tester  ever  conceived:  new 
Handy  Height;  new  1917  Quick  Cooling  Eg*  Tray.  AH 
new,  exclusive  X-Ray  features  that  make  poultry 
success  sure.  And  —  nevertheless,  the 
price  of  the  1917  X-Rsy  ha9  not  been  >^Sjrp^\ 
advanced  one  penny.  And—  Y^^^V^S* 

Shipped  Express  Prepaid 
To  Practical  ty  Alfi  Points! 
Write  for  Free  1937  Book  tonight.  Address 
BAKER-HART  POULTRY  FARM 

Dept.  6  6,  BenerlM.  Ore.   bjosiAweafeiii  Diihitalors 
X-BAY  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


ixpress  Prepaid 


Lasts  Twice 
As  Long 


Through  the  microscope,  a 
spindle  looks  as  rough  as  sand 
paper.  That's  where  the  rub  conies. 
But  the  powdered  mica  in  Mica 
Axle  Grease  fills  up  this  uneven- 
iiess,  making  a  smoother,  cooler 
bearing.  That's  why  Mica  does  bet- 
ter work,  and  lasts  twice  as  long. 
Get  a  can  from  your  dealer  today. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

•Ct'ifcr»ia) 


MICA  GREASE 
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Save  and  Make 
Money  with  an 
International 
Motor  Truck 

A 


N  II 
ban 


Efficiency 
in  Spraying 


By  ().  Ei  lircmncr, 
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2CTS.  PER  1 
POUND  | 

=  When  Pun  hated  lhrou«lt  f 
=  Our  ( ombinatlon  Ordtrr>  = 
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International  Harvester  Company 

of  America 

• '  •  i  •  'i  • 

(raefard.  Netir.l  Ornrrr.  Colo.  I  li<  i<  na,  Moat.)  lot  ioirl**,  (  allf.t 
l't>rtlanil.  Orr.i  IkUl  frunHitrn,  Calif.)  Hpoksnr,  W»k,; 
Sail  I  ukp  4  II...  i  mi.. 


A  Message 
To  Planters 


Oet  Our  Big  Illustrated 
Price  Catalogue 


5ml  Fret  on  Request 

FANCHER CREEK 
NURSERIES 


701  llolliiiiil  llld 


I  re»ii«,  Cul, 


BUTZER'S 

SEED 
CATALOG 

<       for  tor  ....... 

HoimI  fnr  jonn  I.i  .Ih  >. 

WHETS  SEED  STORE 

IHH.1D0  NTICr'til 
rorllaii.l,  <>. ...... 


IFie  Hollar-bill 


'"THAT'S  what  one  wiae  fruit- 
V  1  grower  call*  San  Joae  Scale, 
h  brcauie  it  eati  to  swiftly  into 
'  profit*.   The  San  Jote  iin't  tlie 
only  pett  that  can  bite  a  big  bolr 
¥     in  a  gold  (loll.it    tl.rre'i  the  cod- 
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Uac  of  Can 

The  practice  of 
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SPRAY  NOW! 

Mrerjr    dt'iiduous    fruit  grower 


Bean  Power  Sprayer 

THE   10   POINT  SPRAYER 
You  one  ii  to  yout'APlf  to  Ir.irn 


:.nd  Uei 


our  complete 


Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 

228  \\ .  Julian  St.. 


f*  K  N  J08K,  CAL 
COUPON 
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ottage  Gardens 
Nurseries, 
Inc. 

EUREKA,  CAL. 
Largest  Growers  of 

Ornamental 

NURSERY 

and 

FLORIST 
STOCK 

In  America 

NOW  READY 
Our  Instruction  Book  and  Pre- 
liminary Catalogue,  containing  full 
details  for  the  successful  growing 
of  Rhododendrons,  Azalias,  Box- 
wood and  Hollies,  Winter  Bloom- 
ing and  Berried  Plants  for  Christ- 
mas, Narcissus,  Tulips,  Hyacinths, 
Peonies  and  Sweet  Peas,  Austra- 
lian, New  Zealand,  Chilean,  Japa- 
nese, African  and  Asiatic  Plants, 
Trees  and  Shrubs  suitable  for  Pa- 
cific Coast  conditions. 


Mail  Da  Yonr  \anie  and  P.  0. 
Address,  PLEASE 


The  Chinese 
Wooli 'lower 

introduced  by  ui  three  years 
^  co  is  bow  acknowledged  to  be 
the  greatest  new  farden  an- 
nual. It  ii  a  success  every, 
vnere,  plants  growing  2  to  3 
feet,  a  pyramid  of  color.  Its 
many  branches  bearing  great 
balls  of  wool-like  substance  and 
most  Intense  crimson  scarlet. 

Flowers  develop  injune  and 
none  fade  before  frost,  ever 
brilliant  and  showy  beyond 
belief.  Seen  par  pit.  10  eta., 
I  rar  2S  eta. 

Hew  Mastodon  Paaitea.  For 
Immense  sire,  wonderful  col- 
on and  vigor  they  are  marvels. 
■Vts  ineta.per  i.li.,s  fortirta. 

startling  novelty,  blooming 
[1  the  season,  and  every  season 
rs  exquisite — pit.  10  eta. 
wo  BMra  W  for  only  to  eta. 

L'eg!  Seeds,  Bulbs.  Plants  and 
argest  growers  In  the  world  oi 

nc.',  f  loral  Park,  N.  Y. 


The  Life  of 
Chilean  Nitrate  Deposits 

A.  D.  1917 

Total        )  720 
)  titrate  deposits  >  million 
in  Chile       1  tons 


300 
years 


Estimated  life 
deposits  at 
ssent  rate  of 
World's 
.sumption 

Reliable  Information  Write 

ir.  WM.  S.  MYERS,  Director 
Nitrate  Propaganda 

25     idirvon  Areolae,  New  York 


and  in  many  cases  induces  a  better 
set  of  buds.  It  starts  the  tree  into 
early  activity  and  causes  early  ma- 
turity of  the  crop.  It  also  increases 
the  growth  of  the  cover  crop  in  some 
cases  fifty  per  cent.  The  preparation 
consists  of  nitrate  of  soda  used  in 
combination  with  lime  sulphur  or 
caustic"  soda.  The  proportions  com- 
monly used  are  nitrate  of  soda,  fifty 
to  a  hundred  pounds;  lime  sulphur, 
ten  gallons,  or  caustic  soda,  six 
pounds,  with  water  to  make  one  hun- 
dred gallons. 

Lime-Sulphur  and  Copper  Sprays. 

Limc-surphur  applied  for  such 
scale  as  the  Pernicious  or  San  Jose, 
<Kosc,  Italian  Pear,  Greedy,  Chaff 
and  others  of  this  nature  can  be  safe- 
ly used  during  February.  It  should 
have  a  strength  of  one  to  nine  or 
ten,  and  we  wouM  advise  the  addi- 
tion of  about  ten  pounds  of  lime  to 
each  -one  hundred  gallons  of  spray. 
The  lime  should  be  carefully  slaked, 
cooled,  strained  and  placed  in  the 
tank  at  the  time  of  spraying. 

For  the  twig  borer  it  should  be 
applied  about  ten  days  before  the 
buds  open  and  from  six  to  ten  days 
before  the  apples  show  the  first 
green  in  the  terminal  and  fruiting 
buds. 

Some  use  the  lime-sulphur  as  a 
sort  of  cure-all,  but  we  are  sure  that 
for  certain  blights,  such  as  the  peacli 
blight,  brown  rot,  blossom  blight, 
peach  curl  leaf,  a  more  effective  rem- 
edy will  be  found  in  the  copper  spray 
commonly  known  as  Bordeaux  Mix- 
ture. The  regular  formula  consists 
of  copper  sulphate  «. Milestone),  five 
pounds;  lime,  six  pounds;  water  to 
make  fifty  gallons. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  prepare 
this  spray,  as  no  iron  utensils  are 
to  be  used.  Slake  the  lime,  cool, 
thin  and  strain.  Dissolve  the  blue- 
stone  by  suspending  it  in  water  in 
a  coarse  sack;  pour  the  two  solutions 
together  in  the  tank  and  add  enough 
water  to  make  the  fifty  gallons.  Do 
not  mix  until  ready  to  spra}-,  as  it 
should  not  stand  even  for  a  few 
hours. 

For  the  curl  leaf  of  peaches,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  common  and  de- 
structive diseases  of  the  peach,  the 
Bordeaux  should  be  applied  just  as 
the  pink  begins  to  show  in  the  bud. 
This  is  also  about  the  right  time  for 
the  first  application  for  the  brown 
rot  of  stone  fruit,  which  is  also  very 
destructive  to  the  petrch.  The  same 
time  of  application  will  be  effective 
for  blossom  blight  which  attacks  and 
severely  damages  apricot,  almond  as 
well  as  peach.  The  spray  should  be 
so  thoroughly  applied  that  no  twigs 
escape  a  covering  of  the  solution. 
Second  and  Third  Applications. 

A  second  spray  of  the  Bordeaux 
at  the  same  strength  should  be  made 
just  as  the  tiny  fruit  commences  to 
shed  the  jackets  where  the  brown 
rot  and  blossom  blight  is  prevalent; 
but  only  the  first  spray  is  necessary 
to  control  the  curl  leaf. 

In  case  the  brown  rot  shows  any 
considerable  percentage  a  third  ap- 
plication should  be  made,  but  this, 
occurs  in  summer  just  as  the  fruit 
reaches  its  full  size  and  jost  as  it 
commences  to  color. 

At  this  time  the  solution  may  be 
reduced  to  two-thirds  the  strength  of 
the  other  applications.  The  brown 
rot,  while  a  comparatively  old  dis- 
ease on  this  coast,  has  rapidly  in- 
creased in  destrueti  veness  during  the 
last  few  years  and  should  command 
our  attention. 

(To    be    runtlnuril.  > 


Size  Didn't  Count. 
Pat  had  just  compared  his  watch 
with  the  famous  clock  on  Saint  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  burst  into  a  fit  of 
laughter. 

"An'  phat  arc  yez  laughing  at?" 
asked  his  companion,  a  Londoner. 

"How  kin  Oi  help  it?''  said  Pat 
"Here  me  little  watch,  made  in  Oire- 
land  by  Mike  O'Flaherty  and  cost 
me  three  pound,  has  beat  yer  big 
London  clock  an  hour  since  yister- 
day  mornin'." 


;1|S  Ammonia 


TALKS  ON  NITROGENOUS 
FERTILIZATION 

No.  3 

GRANTED  that  you  need  a  nitrogen  fertilizer  on  your  orchard 
or  plantation  or  farm.    Why  should  you  use 

SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA? 
In  the  first  place,  because  it  is  the  least  troublesome.  You  buy 
a  definite  compound,  25' ^  ammonia,  under  guarantee,  and  you 
get  it  in  good  shape.  It  is  ready  to  put  on  at  once,  without 
grinding  or  sieving,  or  if  you  have  to  keep  it  a  month — or  six 
— it  is  just  as  good  then.  No  loss  by  absorbing  water,  no  damp 
floors  and- no  fire  risk. 

In  the  second  place,  it  does  the  work.  It  is  100%  soluble,  and 
dissolves  promptly  even  when  the  soil  is  only  moderately 
moist.  Results  can  be  seen  in  the  deep  green  color  of  an  ordi- 
nary field  crop  in  two  weeks  or  less.  As  it  is  so  high  in  am- 
monia, the  freight  and  distribution  costs  are  a  minimum. 

And  finally,  it  is  a  home-made?,  native  American  product,  which  is  being  pro- 
duced on  an  increasing  scale  from  our  own  bituminous  coal,  and  is  an  essential 
product  of  our  great  steel  industry.  It  is  an  aid  to  the  conservation  of  our 
national  resources. 

Company 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 


or  In  car  lots  through 
A.  P.  PARKER  &  COMPANY 

Western  Reprexntattttt 
1206  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


For  advice  as  to  application  write 
The  Barrett  Company,  Agricultural 
Dept.,  Box  118,  Station  C,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 


DITCHES! 


10NE  OF  A  THOUSAND 
"1  madesix  miles  of  3-foot  ditch 
h  BW  days  with  my  MARTIN  | 
— about  one-fifth  of  tbe  cost  by 
iny  other  method.   It  is  also 
fine  for  ditch-el -aninf:  and  levee  ) 
work."     H.  C.  STOKMtR,  | 
Colusa,  California, 


Make  the  NEW  and  Clean  the  OLD  with  the 

MARTIN  Ditcher.  Dyker  and  Grader.  Makes  or  cleans 
irrigation  or  drain  dit  •  hesup  to  4  feet  deep— any  width. 
Makes  two  to  three  foot  dyke  or  levee;  grades  roads. 
Works  in  sand,  rocks,  gumbo  or  clay— wet  or  dry- 
on  side  hills  or  level  ground, 
Reversible,  Adjustable,  No  Wheels,  Cogs 

or  levers.  No  breakable  parts.  All  steel.  2, 4  and  6  horse 
sizes.  Guaranteed  to  do  more  work  than  50  men  with  shovels. 
Cost  low,  upkeep  nothing.  Over  10,000  satisfied  customers 
everywhere.    Write  TODAY  for  catalog,  full  particulars 
  and  Introductory  offer  on  new  1917  models. 

0WENSBCR0  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  Inc. 
565 Evans  Block  DENVER,  COLORADO^ 


MANURE- 

Sheep  Manure,  Horse  Manure, 
Cow  Manure  and  Rotted  Manure 


Call  or  write 


PACIFIC  MANURE  &  FERTILIZER  CO. 

429  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco. 


LIME 


Liming  Land  Doubles  Crops 

The  use  of  lime  in  either  the  form  of  hydrate  or 
ground  lime  rock  makes  sour  soil  sweet,  heavy 
soil  light,  sandy  soil  retain  moisture,  and  promotes 
growth  of  bacteria  in  soil.  Send  for  our  free  booklet,  advising  how  many 
acres  you  wish,  to  lime,  and  we  will  name  price  dellven-d  at  your  nearest 
freight  station.  PACIFIC  MMIS  &  PLASTER  COMPANY,  807  Monadnock 
BoUdlna,,  Smi  rmnrlaro,  f  nllfornln. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


.  By  James  Oliver  Curwood 

Author  of  "The  Danger  Trail"  aad     i  he  Flower  of  the  Xorth." 

Joanne  Gray  goes  up  in  the  mountains  to  find  proof  of  the  death  of  her 
husband,  Mortimer  Fitzhugh.  a  dissolute,  character  irho  ha*,  deserted  her  and 
is  reported  dead.  She  is  accompanied  in  her  search  by  John  Aldous,  a  novel- 
ist. Kho  is  in  lore  tcith  her.  John  beats  off  a  man  named  Quade,  tcho  attacks 
Joanne,  and  she  and  John  become  orcat  friends.  Aisociated  tcith  Quade  is  a 
gentlemanly  sport  named  Culver  llann,  of  evil  reputation.  Both  Quade  and 
Ilann  arc  enemies  of  Joanne's  lover,  and  irhen  John  and  she,  together  xcith  old 
Donald  McDonald,  go  in  search  of  Fitzhugh'x  grave,  these,  two  bad  characters 
try  to  head  them  off  for  the  reason  that  Quade  is  determined  to  capture  Joanne 
and  Rami  is  pledged  to  aid  him  in  his  nefarious  tcork. 


CHAPTER  XII— Continued. 

HE  passed  dn  to  the  dance-hall. 
It  was  crowded,  mostly  with 
men.  But  here  and  th/rre,  like 
so  many  faces  peering  forth  from 
jiving  graves,  he  saw  the  Little.  Sis- 
ters of  Tete  Jaune  Cache.  Outnum- 
bered ten  to  one,  their  voices  rang 
out  in  shrill  banter  and  delirious 
laughter. 

For  several  minutes  Aldous  scanned 
the  faces  in  t  le  big  tent-hall,  and  no- 
where did  he  see  De  Bar.  He  dropped 
out,  and  continued  leisurely  along  the 
lighted  way  until  he  came  to  I.ovak's 
huge  black-and-white  striped  soup- 
tent.  At  10  o'clock,  and  until  12,  this 
was  as  crowded  as  the  dance-hall. 
Aldous  knew  Lovak,  the  Hungarian. 

Aldous  went  on.  lie  looked  in  at 
a  dozen  restaurants,  and  twice  as 
many  soft-drink  emporiums,  where 
phonographs  were  worked  until  they 
were  cracked  and  dizzy.  He  stopped 
at  a  small  tobacco  shop,  and  entered 
to  buy  himself  some  cigars.  There 
was  one  other  customer  ahfad  of  him. 
He  was  lighting  a  cigar,  and  the  light 
of  a  big  hanging  lamp  flashed  on  a 
diamond  ring.  Over  his  sputtering 
match  his  eyes  met  those  of  John 
Aldous.  They  were  dark  eyes, 
neither  brown  nor  black,  but  dark, 
with  the  keenness  and  strange  glitter 
of  a  serpent's.  lie  wore  a  small, 
clipped  mustache;  his  hands  were 
white;  he  was  a  man  whom  one 
might  expect  to  possess  the  sang 
froid  of  a  devil  in  any  emergency. 
For  barely  an  instant  he  hesitated  in 
the  operation  of  lighting  his  cigar  as 
he  saw  Aldous.    Then  he  nodded. 

"Hello,  John  Aldous,"  be  said. 


"Good  evening.  Culver  Rann,"  re- 
plied Aldous. 

For  a  moment  his  nerves  had  tin- 
gled— the  next  they  were  like  steeL 
Culver  Kann's  teeth  gleamed.  Aidous 
smiled  back.  They  were  cold,  hard, 
rapierlike  glances.  Each  understood 
now  that  the  other  was  a  deadly 
enemy,  for  Quade's  enemies  were 
also  Culver  Rami's.  Aldous  moved 
carelessly  to  the  glass  case  in  which 
were  the  cigars.  With  the  barest 
touch  of  one  of  his  slim  white  hands 
Culver  Rann  slopped  him. 

"Have  one  of  mine,  Aldous,1'  he  in- 
vited, opening  a  silver  case  filled  with 
cigars.  "We've  never  had  the  pleasure 
of  smoking  together,  you  know." 

"Never,"  said  Aldous,  accepting  one 
of  the  cigars.  "Thanks." 

As  he  lighted  it,  their  eyes  met 
again.    Aldous  turned  to  the  case. 

"Half  a  dozen  'Noblemen,'  "  he  said 
to  the  man  behind  the  counter;  then, 
to  Rann:  "Will  you  have  one  on  mef* 

"With  pleasure,"  said  Rann.  He 
added,  smiling  straight  into  the 
other's  eyes,  "What  are  you  doing 
up  here,  Aldous?    After  local  color?" 

"Perhaps.   The  place  interests  me." 

"It's  a  lively  town." 

'  Decidedly.  And  I  understand  that 
you've  played  an  important  part  in 
the  making  of  it,"  replied  Aldoaa 
carelessly. 

For  a  flash  Rann's  eyes  darkened, 
and  his  mouth  hardened,  then  hia 
white  teeth  gleamed  again.  He  had 
caught  the  insinuation,  and  he  had 
scarcely  been  able  to  ward  off  tb* 
shot 

"I've  tried  to  do  my  small  share,'' 


he  admitted.  "If  you're  after  local 
color  for  your  books,  Aldous,  I  pos- 
sibly may  be  able  to  assist  you — if 

you're  in  town  long." 

"Undoubtedly  you  could,"  said  Al- 
dous. "I  think  you  could  tell  me  a 
great  deal  that  I  would  like  to  know, 
Rann.    But — will  you?"  ^ 

There  was  a  direct  challenge  in  his 
coldly  smiling  eyes. 

"Yes,  1  think  I  shall  be  quite 
pleased  to  do  so,"  said  Rann.  "Es- 
pecially—if you  are  long  in  town." 
There  was  an  odd  emphasis  on  those 
last  words. 

He  moved  toward  the  dbor. 

"And  if  you  are  here  very  long,"  he 
added,  his  eyes  gleaming  significantly,* 
''it  is  possible  you  may  have  experi- 
ences of  your  own  which  would  make 
very  interesting  reading  if  they  ever 
got  into  print.    Good-night,  Aldous!'" 

For  two  or  three  minutes  after 
Rann  had  roiic  Aldous  loitered  in  the 
tobacco  shop.  Then  he  went  out.  All 
at  once  it  struck  him  that  he  should 
have  kept  Ins  eyes  on  Quade's  part- 
ner. He  should  have  followed  him. 
With  the  hope  of  seeing  him  again 
he  walked  up  and  down  the  street.  It 
was  11  o'clock  when  he  went  into 
Big  Ben's  pool-room.  Five  minutes 
later  he  came  out  just  as  a  woman 
hurried  past  him.  carrying  with  her 
a  strong  scent  of  perfume.  It  was 
the  Lady  of  the  Bear.  She  was  in  a 
street  dress  now,  her  glossy  curls 
still  falling  loose  about  her — proba- 
bly homeward  bound  after  her  night's 
harvest.  It  struck  Aldous  that  the 
hoar  was  early  for  her  retirement, 
and  that  she  seemed  somewhat  in  a 
hurry. 

The  woman  was  going  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Rann's  big  log  bungalow, 
which  was  built  well  out  of  town 
toward  the  river.  She  had  not  seen 
him  as  he  stood  in  the  pool-room 
doorway,  and  before  she  had  passed 
out  of  sight  he  was  following  her. 
There  were  a  dozen  branch  trails  and 
"streets"  on -the  way  to  Rann's,  and 
into  the  gloom  of  some  one  of  these 
the'wonian  disappeared,  so  that  Al- 
dous lost  her  entirely.  He  was  not 
disappointed  when  he  found  she  had 
left  the  main  trail. 

Fire  minutes  later  he  stood  close 
to  Rann's  house.  From  the  side  on 
which  he  had  approached  it  was  dark. 
No  gleam  of  light  showed  through 
the  windows.  Slowly  he  walked 
around  the  building,  and  stopped  sud- 
denly on  Che  opposite  side.  Here  a 
closely  drawn  curtain  was  illuminated 
by  a  glow  from  within.  Cautiously 
Aldous  made  his  way  along  the  log 
wall  of  the  house  until  he  came  to 
the  window.  At  one  side  the  curtain 
had  caught  against  some  object,  leav- 
ing perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of 
space  through  which  the  light  shone. 
Aldous  brought  his  eyes  on  a  level 
with  this  space. 

A  half  of  the  room  came  within  his 
vision.  Directly  in  front  of  him, 
lighted  by  a  curiously  shaped  iron 
lamp  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  was 
a  dull  red  mahogany  desk-table.  At 
one  side  of  this,  partly  facing  him, 
was  Culver  Rann.  Opposite  him  sat 
Quade. 

Rann  was  speaking,  while  Quade, 
with  his  bullish  shoulders  hunched 
forward  and  his  fleshy  red  neck  roll- 
ing over  the  collar  of  his  coat,  leaned 
across  the  table  in  a  tense  and 
listening  attitude.  With  his  eyes 
glued  to  the  aperture,  Aldous  strained 
his  ears  to  catch  what  Rann  was  say- 
ing. He  heard  only  the  low  and  un- 
intelligible monotone  of  his  voice.  A 
mocking  smile  was  accompanying 
Rann's  words.  To-night,  as  at  all 
times,  this  hawk  who  preyed  upon 
human  lives  was  immaculate.  In  all 
ways  but  one  he  was  the  antithesis 
of  the  beefy  scoundrel  who  sat  opi 
posite  him.  On  the  hand  that  toyed 
carelessly  with  the  fob  of  his  watch 
flashed  a  diamond;  another  sparkled 
in  his  cravat  His  dark  hair  was 
sleek  and  well  brushed;  his  bristly 
little  mustache  was  clipped  in  the 
latest  fashion.    He  was  not  large. 


His  hands,  as  he  trade  a  gesture 
toward  Quade,  were  of  womanish 
whiteness.  Casually,  on  the  street  or 
in  a  Pullman,  Aldous  would  have 
taken  him  for  a  gentleman.  Now,  as 
he  stared  through  the  narrow  slit  be- 
tween the  bottom  of  the  curtain  and 
the  sill,  he  knew  that  he  was  looking 
upon  one  of  the  most  dangerous  men 
in  all  the  West.     r  .  | 

Suddenly  Quade  turned,  and  Al- 
dous saw  that  he  .was  flushed  and 
excited.  He  struck  the  desk  a  blow 
with  his  fist.  Culver  Rann  leaned 
back  and  smiled.  And  John  Aldous 
slipped  away  from  the  window. 

Swiftly  and  silently  he  went  to  the 
rear  of  the  house.    He  tried  the  door 
and   found    it   unlocked.     Softly  he 
opened  it,  swinging  it  inward  an  inch 
at  a  time,  and  scarcely  breathing  as 
he  entered.    It  was  dark,  and  ther" 
was  a  second  closed  door  ahead  o 
him.     From   beyond  that  he  hear 
voices.    He  closed  the  outer  door  s 
that  he  would  not  be  betrayed  by  a 
current  of  air  or  a  sound 'from  out 
of    the    night     Then,    even  more 
cautiou.-ly  and  slowly,  he  began  to 
open  the  second  door. 

An  inch  at  first,  then  two  inches 
three  inches — a  foot — he  worked  the 
door  inward.  There  was  no  light  in 
this  second  room,  and  he  lay  close  to 
the  floor,  head  and  shoulders  thrust 
well  in.  Through  the  third  and  open 
door  he  saw  Quade  and  Culver  Rann. 
Rann  was  laughing  softly  as  he 
lighted  a  fresh  cigar.  His  voice  was 
quiet  and  good  humored,  but  filled 
with  a  banter  which  it  was  evident 
Quade  was  not  appreciating. 

"You  amaze  me,'*  Rann  was  saying. 
"You  amaze  me  utterly.  You've  gone 
mad — mad  as  a  rock-rabbit.  Quade  1 
Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you're  on  the 
square  when  you  offer  to  turn  over  a 
half  of  your  share  in  the  gold  if  I 
help  you  to-get  this  woman?" 

"I  do,"  replied  Quade  thickly.  "I 
mean  just  that!  And  we'll  put  it 
down  in  black  an'  white — here,  now. 
You  fix  the  papers,  same  as  any^other 
deal,  and  I'll  sign!" 

For  a  moment  Culver  Rann  did  not 
reply.  He  leaned  back  in  his  chair, 
thrust  the  thumbs  of  his  white. hands 
in  his  vest,  and  sent  a  cloud  of  smoke 
above  his  head.  Then  he  looked  at 
Quade,  a  gleam  of  humor  in  his  eyes. 

"Nothing  like  a  woman  for  turning 
a  man's  head  soft,"  he  chuckled. 
"Nothing  in  the  world  like  it,  'pon  my 
word,  Quade.  First  it  was  De  Bar.  I 
don't  believe  we'd  got  him  if  he 
hadn't  seen  Marie  riding  her  bear. 
Marie  and  her  curls  and  ber  silk 
tights,  Quade — s'elp  me,  it  wouldn't 
have  surprised  me  so  much  if  you'd 
fallen  in  love  with  herl  And  over 
this  other  woman  you're  as  mad  as 
Joe  is  over  Marie.  At  first  sight  he 
was  ready  to  sell  his  soul  for  her.  So 
— I  gave  Marie  to  him.  And  now, 
for  some  other  woman,  you're  just 
as  anxious  to  surrender  a  half  of 
your  share  of  what  we've  bought 
through  Marie.  Good  heaven,  man, 
if  you  were  in  love  with  Marie — — " 

"Hang  Marie!"  growled  Quade.  1 
know  the  time  when  you  were  bugs 
over  her  yourself,  Rann.  It  wasn't 
so  long  ago.  If  I'd  looked  at  her 
then  '* 

"Of  coarse,  not  then,"  interrupted 
Rann  smilingly.  "That  would  have 
been  impolite,  Quade,  and  not  at  all 
in  agreement  with  the  spirit  of  our 
brotherly  partnership.  And,  you 
must  admit  Marie  is  a  devilish  good- 
looking  girl.  I've  surrendered  her 
only  for  a  brief  spell  to  De  Bar.  After 
he  has  taken  us  to  the  gold — why, 
the  poor  idiot  will  probably  hare 
been  sufficiently  happy  to  " 

He    paused,    with    a  suggestive 

shrug  of  his  shoulders.  % 
" — go  into  cold  storage,1*  finished 

Quade. 
"Exactly." 

Again  Quade  leaned  over  the  table, 
and  for  a  moment  there  'was  silence, 
a  silence  in  which  Aldous  thought  the 
pounding  of  his  heart  mast  betray 


OJtV-HARD  AND  FARM 


High 
feed  Prices! 

With  your  hay  mow 
dwindling — feed  bills 
going  higher  and  cream 
checks  smaller — don't  you 
wish  that  Indiana  had  been 
erected  last  summer? 

Now  is  the  the  time  to  in- 
vestigate the 


WrftB  at  once  for  par- 
ticulars of  our  Easy  Pay- 
ment Plan  and  Early 
Buyer's  Discount.  Get 
our  free  Silo  Book.  Read 
how  hundreds  of  Indiana 
owners  on  the  Coast  have 
cut  their  feed  bills 
half,  and  doubled  the 
size  of  their  cram 
check*. 

S\c.n  and  mall 
the  Coupon  — 
or  send  post- 
al, for  the  free 
Silo  Book.  Do 
It  todayl 

The  Chaa.  K. 
Spauldlnc 
Lenin  K 
Co. 

SALEM,  OREGON 

U.S.  A. 
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ISMUDGEl 

E  WITH  = 

|       Bolton  | 
|  Orchard 
|  Heaters 

S  Will  save  your  crop  from  = 
|  FROST  DAMAGE.  | 
=  One  million  in  use.  -  5 
E;        Send  for  booklet. 

=  The  Frost  Prevention  Co.  E 

=  Hen-hams-  National  Dunk  Bide-  E 
—  -    San  1  rauollrn,  CaL  — 
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Btctj  - 

Box  or 
BUtaa  for 


Pick  Your  Teeth 

St  Cherry  Hardwood  Tooth  Pick 
JBTery  •Tick"  guaranteed  JJ^ftJjjw 

Box  of  100  maficd  tf»*»j-\ ■  r.>  In  the  United 
Matoa  for  26c  sola.    Six  t.  i.  s  for  a  dollar. 

L.  r.  O.,  174-4  Franklin  St., 
Oakland,  California. 


him.  Under -(lie  palm  of  his  right 
hand  lay  his  automatic. 

"Rann,  we'll  talk  business!"  Quadc's 
voice  was  harsh,  deep,  and  quivering. 
"I  want  this  woman.  I  may  be  a 
fool,  but  I'm  going  to  have  lier.  1 
might  get  her  alone,  but  we've  al- 
ways done  things  together— an'  io  I 
made  you  that  proposition.  It  ain't 
a  hard  job.  It's  one  of  the  easiest 
jobs  we  ever  had.  Only  that  f6ol  of 
a  writer  is  in  the  way — an'  he's  got  to 
go  anyway.  We've  got  to  get  rid  of 
him  on -account  of  the  gold,  him  an' 
MacDonald.  We've  got  that  planned 
An'  I've  showed  you  how  wr  can  get 
the  woman,  an'  no  one  ever  know. 
Are  you  in  on  this  with  me?'' 

Culver  Rami's  reply  was  as  quick 
and  sharp  as  a  pistol  shot.  * 

"I  am.  There  won't  be  much -said 
about  old  MacDonald.  But  questions, 
a  good  many  of  them,  will  be  a\kcd 
about  this  man  Aldous.    As  for  the 

woman  "     Rami     shrugged  his 

shoulders  with  a  sinister  smile.  "She 
will  disappear  like  the  others,"  he 
finished.  "No  one  will  ever  get  on  to 
that,  II  she  doesn't  make  a  pal  like 
Marie — after  a  time,  why  " 

Again  Aldous  saw  that  peculiar 
shrug  of  his  shoulders. 

Quade's  head  nodded  on  his  thick 
neck.   

"Of  course,  I  agree  to  that,"  he 
said.  "After  a  .  time.  -  But  most  of 
'em  have  come  over,  ain't  they. 
Culver?  Eh?  Most  of  'em  have,"  he 
chuckled  coarsely.  "When  you  sec 
her  you  won't  call  me  a  fool  for 
going  dippy  over  her,  Culver.  And 
she'll  come  round  all  right  after  she's 
gone  through  what  we've  got  planned 
for  her.  I'll  make  a  pal  of  her!" 
*  In  that  moment,  as  he  listened  to 
the  gloating  passion  and  triumph  in 
Quade's  brutal  voice,  something 
broke  in  the  brain  of  John  Aldous. 
He  rose  so  quietly  that  the  others 
did  not  sec  or  hear  him  in  the  dark 
outer  room.  They  did  not  hear  the 
slight  metallic  click  of  the  safety  on 
his  pistol. 

For  the  space  of  a  breath  lie  stood 
and  looked  at  them,  lie  no  longer 
sensed  the  words  Quadc  was  utter- 
ing. He  was  going  in  coolly  and 
calmly  to  kill  them.  There  was 
something  disagreeable  in  the  flash- 
ing thought  that  he  might  kill  them 
from  where  he  stood.  He  would  not 
fire  from  the  dark.  He  wanted  to  ex- 
perience the  exquisite  sensation  of 
that  one  first  moment  when  they 
would  writhe  back  from  him,  .and  sec 
in  him  the  presence  of  death.  He' 
would  give  them  that  one  moment  of 
life — just  that  one.  Then  he  would 
kill. 

With  his  pistol  ready  in  his  hand 
he  stepped  out  into  the  lighted  room. 

"Good  evening,  gentlemen!"  he. 
said. 

(To  up  continued.) 


Selecting  Calves 

THE  discriminating  stockmen 
will  make  a  special  effort  to 
secure  calves  that  are  worth 
raising.  A  well-bred  calf  will  not 
cost  over  $5  more  than  an  inferior 
one  at  the  time  of  birth.  One  can 
control  the  quality  of  the  calf  by  se- 
lecting a  good  registered  bull  and 
breed  him  to  good  cows. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  improv- 
ing ones'  herd  than  to  select  large 
smooth,  healthy  cows  with  large  bar- 
rels, long  crooked  veins  and  large 
udders  and  breeding  these  cows  to  a 
good  registered  bull.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  change  the  breed  of  bull,  but  if 
bulls  of  the  same  breed  are  sued  in 
the  few  generations  the  herd  will  be 
practically  as  uniform  and  as  useful 
as  registered  animals — R.  11.  Williams. 


In.  summer  keep  flies  out  of  the 
barn  and  milk  room.  One  fly  may 
carry  as  many  as  150,000  germs  ,to 
the  milk.  These  may  be  disease 
germs.  Manure  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  accumulate  around  the 
barn — it  is  a  breeding  place  for  flies. 


Dr.  David  Roberts' 
COW  CLEANER 

You  can't  watch  your  cow  too  closely  during  the  freshen- 
ing period.  Thousands  of  healthy,  profitable  cows  are  dis- 
abled every  year  because  their  owners  do  not  take  measures 
to  make  them  clean  properly.  If  you  have  a  cow  or  heifer 
about  to  calvei  now  is  the  time  to  make  sure  it  will  clean 
properly  by  giving  it  Dr.  David  Roberts'  Cow  Cleaner. 
Dr.  Roberts'  Cow  Cleaner  ripens  the  cotyledons,  or  buttons, 
which  hold  the  afterbirth  and  it  comes  away  by  its  own 
weight.  It  does  away  with  the  forcible  removal  of  the 
afterbirth,  which  frequently  brings  on  blood  poison,  some- 
times causing  death.  Come  to  the  aid  of  your  cows  and 
heifers— give  them  Dr.  Roberts'  Cow  Cleaner.  It  means 
health  for  the  animals  and  profit  for  you. 

Dr.  David  Roberts'  Calf  Cholera  Remedy 

should  be  given  to  your  calves  as  soon  as  the  dreaded  scours  appear. 
(Scours  lead  direct  to  calf  cholera,  that  highly  contagious,  death-dealing 
disease.)  Calf  Cholera  Remedy  prevents  fermentation  of  the  food  in 
the  digestive  organs  and  liquefies  the  poisonous  gases  which  cause 
scours.  It  soothes  the  irritated  mucous  membranes  and  regulates 
#'  the  flow  of  the  digestive  juices. 

The  calf's  digestion  becomes 
normal  and  the  trouble  disappears. 
Be  prepared  io  save  your  calves. 

Breeding  Tonic  makes  sure  breeding. 
Prepares  organs  for  breeding.  Use 
regularly  and  you  will  have  fewer 
accidents  and  better,  healthier  calves. 

Cow  Tonic,  Calf  Meal,  Diolice,  Badger 
Balm,  Laxotonic  and  Stokvigor — val- 
uable remedies,  which  should  always 
be  kept  on  hand. 

Get  Dr.  Roberta'  Live  Stock  Preacrip- 
tiona  at  your  drug  itore — nearly  4000 
dealers  in  U.  S.  Look  for  an d  insist 
on  getting  the  package  bearing  Dr. 
Roberts'  picture.  If  you  do  not  al- 
ready have  the  184-page  "Practical 
Home  Veterinarian,"  treating  all 
diseases  of  all  livestock,  send  (1.00 
and  receive  by  mail,  postpaid. 
Address 

Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co. 

1 30  Wiaconain  Ave.,  Waukeaha,  Wia, 


When  answering  advertisements  plea-ie  mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Which  Sprays? 


Successful  fruit  growers  know  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  produce  a  profitable  crop  of  fruit 
without  spraying.  But  how  many  realize 
that  the  quality  of  the  spray  has  much  to  do 
with    the    success    of    the  operatiou? 

Norv  is  the  time  to  provide 
for  pour  spraying  needs.  • 

Orchard  Brand  Products 

have  the  quality  which  their 
manufacture  by  a  company 
capitalized  at  millions  insures.  » 

They  Are  the  Most  Efficient  and  Eco- 
nomical Sprays  It  Is  Possible  to  Obtain. 


ORCHARD  BRAND  ROKDEAUX 
MIXTURE  as  a  general  fun- 
gicide and  for  antlirat  nose  on 
apple  and  blight  on  peach 
trees. 

ORCHARD  BRAND  TJMK  SUL- 
PHUR SOLUTION  for  general 
use  on  fruit  trees  as  an  in- 
secticide and  a  fungicide. 

UNIVERSAL  BRAND  CRUDE 
OIL  EMULSION  for  large  le- 
canium  scales,  eggs  of  red 
spider  and  aphis,  and  to  clean 
off  moss  and  lichens  from  the 
trees. 


ORCHARD  BRAND  ARSENATE 
OF  LEAD  is  used  for  killing 
codling  moth  and  chewing 
insects.  - 

ORCHARD  BRAND  ATOMIC 
SULPHUR  for  control  of 
powdery  mildew,  leaf  spots, 
scab,  red  spiders  and  mites. 

UNIVERSAL  BRAND  MISCIBLE 
OIL  No.  2  for  pear  thrips  and 
aphis,  where  great  penetra- 
tion is  required. 


W rite  to  us  for  orchard  advice. 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


DEPT.  0-1. 


CALIFORNIA 


Insecticide  Department,  General  Chemical  Company,  Dept.  0-1. 
San  Francisco,  California. 
Gentlemen:    Please  send  me  free  bulletins  regarding  the  con- 
trol of  orchard  pests.    I  have 


t  ]  acres  apples 
f  ]  acres  prunes 
[  .  acres  grapes 


[  ]  acres  peaches 
1  ]  acres  apricots 
[  :  acres  almonds 


T  ]  acres  pears 
[  ]  acres  cherries 


Name 


Address 


Gas  Engine — 
Catalogs  Free 

If  yon  are  interested  in  Gaso- 
line Kugines  and  will  write  me, 
I  will  see  that  you  get  inter- 
esting catalog  books  on  the 
subject  free.  Give  name  of  en- 
gine you  have.  You  will  also 
get  valuable  information  on 
how  to  judge  belting,  that  you 
may  know  good  from  bad  belt- 
ing. Address  H.  D.  DRKIS- 
BACH,  Sixth  Kioi.r,  Hearst 
Hulldlng.     Sam     I'ranclxro,  CaL 


$20  UKULELE 


»M  NIMH  IN  VIOL0L 
_    «1  I  I  Alt  OK  CORNET 
W»  hs>*«  *  wonderful  n»w  ijvUxn  of  ta»chJaf  not*  mojlc  hf 

rrni  To  flnCpopib  la  Mch  locality,  we'll  gtvo  *  9'JO  luporb  Tio- 
Ua,  ftUodolla.UkalaJv.  Uu.urorCornottfaoolutftlr  f  r*«  ¥017  amtli 
chart*  for  loMuaioolf  okdoom.  W»  UM  s>ot*»  to  mo**  you  t>  plo/or 

or  do  ch»rf»  Com pi«t«  outfit fr*o.  WrtWatoac*  —  no  obligrtioo. 

SUIBEnUMO  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  Dipt  7fi ,  Ctlcap,  Mi 


'  ROUGH  ON  RATS" 

tJQbe»t*"l'»Ktt^nntn»t<.r.  F.ndj  Prmirt,  Don.  Uph»r», 
Ground  Hoe*.  Chlpmujikfl,  We»MU,  fequlrrrl,,  Crows. 
H*wka,  et<v  Th,  Reoocnued  Standard  £xt«rmlaat»r 
at  Prnr  AOoontry  SCoret.  tim»r  ««»■  »e«. 
Snuli  uo.  Used  th*  Wo.  14  Orer.  Used  br  V.  a.  Oo»'L 
■■■»»  —  lm  T  TmK~  Mmfuts  AU,  Jafctlw  


California's  Big  Year 

A  Resume  of  Products  in  1916 

THE  following  is  a  review  of  the  enormous  values  realized  by  Califon 
farmers  and  orchardists  for  their  products  in  the  year  1916.  In  mi 
instances  the  figures  have  been  obtained  from  the  associations  dcali 

in  the  products  and  are  as  nearly  trustworthy  as  possible.  At  any  rate,  th 
must  stand  until  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  compile,  its  annual  report 

ORCHARD  PRODUCTS. 

Fresh  fruit,  including  apples  :  $28  000  000 

Citrus  fruit      40,000,000 

iJned  fruit  and  raisins   26,000,000 

Prunes  .   8,000,000 

Canned  fruit  and  vegetables    20  000,000 

Olives  and  oil   3,500,000 


Nuts 


5,000,000 


VINEYARD  PRODUCTS. 

Table  grapes   1  $11,000,000 

Wine  and  brandy   10,300,000 


-see  above 


Raisins 

FARM  PRODUCTS. 

Barley  -—$24,000,000 

Wheat    ;__  9,000,000 

°ats    —   4,480,000 

Corn   ^   3,360,000 

Rye      200,000 

Hay    56,000.000 

Hops    3,000,000 

Beet  sugar   25,000,000 

OTHER  FIELD  CROPS. 

Potatoes  ----$12,000,000 

Potatoes   (sweet)   1,500.000 

Beans   20,600,000 

Onions    4,000,000 

Melons    4,000,000 

Cotton    5,600,000 

Rice   „   4,750,000 

Fresh  garden  products   12,000,000 

Seeds  and  other  products   8,000,000 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Butter   $24,000,000 

Cheese   1,500,000 

Condensed  and  dried  milk   1,800,000 

Casein   :   30,000 

Market  milk   13,000,000 

Calves  on  dairies   3,500,000 

Skim  and  buttermilk   2,000,000 

Poultry  products    


$130,500,000 


21,300.000 


124,040,000 


67.450,000 


Wool  ,  

Animals  killed  on  farms  - 
Livestock  slaughtered  


FARM  ANIMALS. 


$  3,000.000 
.  2,000,000 
35,000,000 


OTHER  FARM  INDUSTRIES. 

Honey  and  wax    

Nursery  and  florist  products    

Vinegar  and  cider   


Grand  total-  


45,630,000 
20.000,000 


40,000,000 

1,200,000 
5,000.000 
2,500,000 

$457,620,000 


What  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  Stand  For. 

Statement  by  the  National  Grange. 


For  our  business  interests  we  de- 
sire to  bring  producers  and  con- 
sumers, farmers  and  manufacturers 
into  the  most  direct  and  friendly  re- 
lations possible.  Hence,  we  must 
dispense  with  a  surplus  of  middle- 
men, not  that  we  are  unfriendly  to 
them,  but  we  do  not  need  them. 
Their  surplus  and  their  exactions 
diminish  our  -profits. 

We.  wage  no  aggressive  warfare 
against  any  other  interests  what- 
ever. On  the  contrary,  all  our  acts, 
and  all  our  efforts,  so  far  as  business 
is  concerned,  are  not  only  for  the 
benefit  of  the  producer-  and  con- 
sumer, but  also  for  all  other  inter- 
ests that  tend  to  bring  these  two  par- 
ties into  speedy  and  Economical  con- 
tact. Hence  we  hold  that  transporta- 
tion companies  of  every  kind  are 
necessary  to  our  success,  that  their 
interests  and  harmonious  action  is 
i  initially  advantageous,  keeping  in 
view  the  first  sentence  of  our 
Declaration  of  Principles  of  Actionf 
that  "Individual  happiness  depends 
upon  general  prosperity." 

We  shall  therefore  advocate  for 
every  State  the  increase  in  every 
practical  way,  of  all  facilities  for 
transporting  cheaply  to  the  seaboard, 
or  between  home  producers  and  con- 


sumers, all  the  productions  of  our 
country.  We  adopt  it  aa  our  fixeS 
purpose  to  "open  out  the  channels 
in  nature's  great  arteries,  that  the  life 
blood  of  commerce. may  flow  freely." 

We  are  not  enemies  of  railroads, 
navigable  and  irrigation  canals,  nor 
any  corporation  that  will  advance  our 
industrial  interests,  nor  of  any  labor- 
ing classes. 

In  our  noble  order  there  is  no 
communism,  no  agrarianism. 

We  are  opposed  to  such  spirit  and 
management  of  any  corporation  or 
enterprise  that  tends  to  oppress  the 
people  and  rob  them  of  their  just 
profits.  We  are  not.  enemies  to  cap- 
ital, but  we  oppose  tyranny  of  mo- 
nopolies. We  long  to  see  the  an- 
tagonism between  capital  and  labor 
removed  by  common  consent,  and  by 
an  enlightened  statesmanship  worthy 
of  the  twentieth  century.  We  are 
opposed  to  excessive  salaries,  high 
rates  of  interest  and  exorbitant  per 
cent  profits  in  trade.  They  greatly 
increase  our  burdens,  and  do  not 
bear  a  proportion  to  the  profit!  of 
producers.  We  desire  only  self- 
protection  ana  the  protection  *  of 
every  true  interest  of  our  land,  by 
legitimate  transactions,  legitino 
trade,  legitimate  profits. 


ORCHARD 


AND  FARM 


Wt>J  Wh.i 
VT   J   uie  of  p 

r  I  l  good 
r  end  plan 

/   that  cost  go 


preparing 
good  »eed  bed 
ilanting  seed 
:  good  money 
if  you  let  squirrels  and 
gophers  eat  your  profits. 
These  pests  are  a  con- 
stant danger  to  crops  and 
a  constant  menace  to  the 
family's  health. 


Carbon 
Bisulphide 

has  for  oyer  30  years  proven  to 
be  the  most  effective  —  the  only 
sure  killer  of  squirrels,  gophers, 
rats,  prairie  dogs,  ants,  moles,  yellow 
jackets,  moths,  weevils,  lice,  etc.  It 
is  easy  and  safe  to  use. 

Writ*  today  for  iatercstiat  folder  aaa) 
leara  how  this  profit  tavcr  work,. 

Wbeekr,  Reyaaltb  &  SUnffer 

024  California  St. 

Saa  Franoiact)  California 


YOUR 
ENGINE 
SHIPPED 


Ed  H  Witte 


TO  DAY1 


rtONTwalt  «  or  8  weak*.  Wire  me 
XJ  your  eaoiac  order  NOW!  Get 

a  Hista-Grmde  WTTTi:  Engine,   lean  ihip  any  , 
•lie— 2to2!H-P.— KerooeneorGMolina—  Station-  I 
axy.  Portable,  or  8««-Rjg— aJIrrady  toron.  Ship  I 
today  I  Fully  guaranteed  for  (  years.  Immediate 
•hipment  proves  auperior  factor*  eqnjpment . and 
a  better  engine,  juat  as  3d  years1  wriTIi  luccesa 
proves  the  superior  quality  of 

WITTE  Engines 

No  or  tier  nlmilavr  factory  can  offer  yoo  the  en- 
gine Quality  and  ncrv.ee  that  I  am  prepared  to 
ri^erwtj'  WITTK  cngln«  DMT.   If  you  don't 
know  about  WJ'ITH  enpinea,  write  for  ray 
rMC  BOOK  trll.r..;  **»•»  T«  Mtt  K». 
gUn."  till-**  TmKMbU  poinUra  gnth- 
•trrd  frera  over  SO  yean  *f  prat  Hal 
i  «mrli>a  •*pmi*tn.m  —  oat  mumm  wava. 
\  WnU  UxUr.    Kd.  II.  Witt*.  Ptm.. 

[  wme  engine  works, 

R 1 21 ft)  Una  Aw. ,      Una)  City,  Ma, 
312J  EfvWIrft..  ^^afjaBBw 


-  v  ■  m 


Redwood  Tanks,  Silos 

Thirty  (Its  Tsars  in  this  business 
In  Stockton.  A  6(*>r»iion  tank, 
18.75.  v  A  Unk  C  ft.  z  2H  tt.  »S. 
Other  tanks  eqnaUy  cheap.  I  deal 
direct  with  til*  conmimer,  saving 
JU%  to  26%.  All  sixes  In  stock. 
Clear,  dry  redwood  direct  from  tha 
mill.  Write  for  price  to  day.  latest 
improved  machinery,  doors,  windows, 
frames,  mouldlnss.  R.  V.  WILSON. 
Ptoone   295T,   Stockton,  California. 


Driver  Agents  Wanted 


aUde  In  a  lhifth  Oar.  >"ay  forlt  oulofyourroiMnlmiaBa 
*■  aaltw.  my  mcente  are  makinc  money.  KM  promt. 
fKe.p.s...  M  M.  r.  ,  i  ttiSMUrsa  rSs'TSTLSa 

atr  mammty  badt. 

Write  at  oaca 
far  say  «-M|i 
Catalog  as<]  all 
aswtlsmsan.  A«i- 

  ™-  D^Ji-BJ 

jW|  pStOa'tWaJTs  Baat,  Tsaaea,  CkUofa,  It— 


.When  antra crmg  advertisements 
*L please  mention 
-ORCHARD    AND  FARM. 


Getting  Rid  of  Tar  Weed 

One  of  the  problems  confronting  the 
purchasers  of  farms  is  how  to  get  rid 
of  tar  weed.  Van  you  suggest  a  prac- 
tical wayt—  Harry  Edwards,  South  San 
Francisco. 

THERE  arc  a  number  of  plants 
called  Tar  Weed,  but  I  am 
inclined  To  believe  that  the 
one  you  arc  considering  is  an  ill 
scented  plant  which  is  sticky  and 
soils  everything  with  which  it  conies, 
in  contact,  especially  clothing.  It  is 
an  introduced  plant  and  seeds  abund- 
antly, hence  the  difficulty  of  eradi- 
cating it.  As  it  is  an  annual,  any 
mcthod  that  will  prevent  the  produc- 
tion of  seeds  would  eventually  rid 
the  land  of  this  pest.  The  difficulty, 
however,  is  that  this  particular  spe- 
cies is  so  abundant  in  all  the  neigh- 
boring regions  that  even  if  you 
should  get  your  own  land  clean,  the 
same  might  be  seeded  again  more  or 
less  each  year,  from  foul  territory 
in  the  vicinity.  Cutting  the  plants 
will  prevent  them  going  to  seed,  but 
we  frequently  find  that  after  cutting 
they  are  able  to  send  out  short 
shoots  from  below  the  cut  off  por- 
tion and  still  produce  seed.  These 
again  must  be  cut  if  success  is  to  b.c 
attained  and  no  seed  produced.  A 
thorough  disking  and  plowing  before 
the  plants  have  seeded  will  kill  them. 

Ground  that  is  already  heavily  in- 
fested with  seed  will  continue  to 
produce  young  plants  but  these  cati 
be  disked  out  while  young  and  read- 
ily killed  when  exposed  to  dry 
weather.  The  principle  involved  is 
that  you  can  kill  a  plant  very  easily 
when  it  is  young  and  tender,  whereas 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  kill  it  after 
it  '  has  reached  mature  growth.  In 


,    .        -    6'»"i".  *w. 

addition,  the  mature  plant  has  also 
produced  thousands  of 
ture  propagation. 


seeds  for  fu- 


A  good  way  To  keep  the  land  rjean 
would  be  to  occupy  the  space  im- 
mediately with  some  other  more  use- 
ful species  and  one  that  will  so  oc- 
cupy the  ground  that  the  tar  weed 
would  not  be  able  to  encroach  upon 
it.  Just  what  particular  plant  this 
would  be  in  your  case  I  could  n.ot 
say  as  one  would  have  to  be  fami- 
liar with  the  exact  character  of  the 
land.  If  it  is  low-lying  land,  I  should 
suggest  that  you  seed  it  heavily  to 
Italian  and  perennial  rye  grass,  us- 
ing as  much  even  as  45  pounds  per 
acre.  I  would  begin  to  plow  the  land 
as  soon  as  moisture  conditions  would 
permit,  disking  again  in  the  spring 
so  as  to  kill  any  young  plant  that 
«>ay  germinate,  continuing  the  sauic 
once  or  twice  throughout  the  summer 
months,  never  allowing  any  weedy 
growth  to  get  a  hold.  By  the  fol- 
lowing fall  you  should  have  a  condi- 
tion of  soil  that  would  be  perfect 
for  the  reception  of  any  grass  or 
other  plants  that  you  may  desire  to 
plant 

P.  B.  KENNEDY,  ' 
California  College  of  Agriculture. 

What  to  Feed  Pigs 

DISH    water    and    suqh  stuff 
should  go  down  the  drain  pipe. 
Washing    powders    have  no 
place  in  the  ration  for  the  pigs. 

The  vegetable  parings  should  be 
fed  to  the  pigs. 

The  brood  sows  should  have  exer- 
cise if  they  are  expected  to  do  well 
at  farrowing  time. 

A  streak  of  lean  and  a  streak  of 
fat  is  the  kind  of  pork  wanted  in  the 
markets  now.  To  produce  this  kind 
of  .pork  give  a  variety  of  feeds  and 
not  all  corn. 

Skimmed  milk  is  always  valuable; 
middlings  and  some  tankage  arc  alio 
valuable 


A  Bee-Line  to  Everyone 


Straight  as  the  bee  flies  and 
quick  as  though  caught  by 
lightning  the  voice  in  the  tele- 
phone carries  near  and  far 
over  this  Nation. 

This  marvelous  instrument 
is  the  pre-eminent,  vehicle  of 
speed  and  speech.  Railroads 
cover  the  country,  but  your 
traveler  often  must  alight  with 
bag  and  baggage  and  change 
trains  to  get  to  a  given  point. 
Railroads  reach  cities,  towns 
and  villages.  The  teleohone 
reaches  the  individual. 

The  telephone  offers  con- 
tinuous passage  for  the  voice 
and  unbroken  connections  to 
the  uttermost  places  because 
it  is  a  united  System  co-ordi- 
nated to  the  single  idea  of 


serving  the  entire  people  of 
this  country. 

It  has  been  a  powerful  factor, 
along  with  the  transportation 
systems,  in  the  magnificent 
achievements  of  the  United 
States — helping  to  prepare  the 
way  where  latent  possibilities 
of  mines,  forests  and  farms 
were  to  be  developed. 

The  continued  growth  of 
our  national  prosperity  de- 
pends in  a  .great  measure 
upon  the  maintenance  and 
continued  growth  of  the 
utilities  which  furnish  the 
means  of  intercourse  and  in- 
terchange. They  are  the  in- 
dispensable servants  of  the 
individual,  the  community  and 
the  entire  nation. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And. Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Franco  Gold  Medal  Flashlights 

For  never  failing  service, 
use  Franco  Gold  Medal 
Flashlights.  These  flash- 
lights were  awarded  Gold 
Medal  at  the  Panama-Paci- 
fic International  Exposition. 
These  flashlights  are 
equipped  with  Franco  Ra- 
dio Batteries,  "made  on  the 
Pacific  Coast." 

your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  write  us  for  free  cata» 
giving  us  your  dealer's  name. 


No.676! 


JK>6764 
If 

loguc, 


Interstate  Electric  Novelty  Co. 

Ill  jTew  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 


BAGS 


J 


FOB  ALL  PURPOSES 

New  and  second  hand.    Every  bag  thoroughly 
Inirpect*d  before  shipimig     Bag»  for  grata,  no- 
seed*,  rice,  onions,  beans,  etc.  Whether 
buying  or  selling,  communicate  with  as 

SPEYER  BAG  GO. 

rMt8-fl*3  FoImb*   sr.,   s.n  Fraaflaoo. 


A  alt  Your  Dealer  for 

EL  DORADO 
COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Homes,  Milch  Con,  Chickens,  Yo'uig  iv  - 
arxl  T1o0».    Cheapest  food  in  the  market  to-day. 
If  your  dealer  fiorsn't  carry  it.  address) 
121.  DORADO  OIL.  WORKS 
433    (California    St.,    Sam  FranrlMoo 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Grow  More  Fruit! 


There  is  a  constantly  growing  demand  for*  fruit  all 
over  the  country  which  almost  exceeds  the  supply.  There 
is  money  to  be  made  from  planting  fruit  trees  and  we  arc- 
in  a  position  to  supply  you  with  the  best  kinds  and  finali- 
ties. 

VVc  have  the  standard  varieties  in  - 

 ALMONDS  on  both  Peach  and  Almond  Roots 

 PrUflCI  and  Plums  on  Peach,  Almond  and  IH3  ro 

bolan  Roots 

 PEARS  on  both  French  and  Japanese  I'ear  Rod 

 PI-ACHES,  both  Cling  and  Frcc-stone  varieties 

 NECTARINES,  <iR\Pti  VIMS,  OR  A  NOES,  LEM- 
ONS, POMELOS,  etc. 

Vou  will  b<>  intfT^Hted  In  the  Ornament. ii  Tree*  fend  Vines 
lliat  we  carry  and  wc  inTlte  your  correspondence. 

Address  Department  for  free  price  IM  and  II I n «-l  1  1 «-«! 
.  catalogue. 


There  Is  Big  Money  In 

APRICOTS! 

The  market  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  consume  the 
entire  output  at  profitable 
price-*  in  both  green  and 
dried  condition-. 

The  threq  leading  varieties 
ROYAL-MI.  KM  I  KIM 
•    !  1  Mil*  >N  and  we  have 
l hem  on  hand  ready  for  im- 
mediate delivery. 


0  NUBSfi 

FRESNO.  CALIF.     P.O.BOX  615. 


Four 
Routes 
East! 


Sunset  Route: 

Mission  Trail,  and  tlimuifh  I  lit" 
Hklcliind  of  MSg  and  story. 
To  Vn  Oilcans  »ia  l.o*  V»- 
gele*,  i:i  I'ii-. i.  Houston,  and 
s.in  Vnloiiio.  Southern  I'arlflf 
Atlantic  Steamship  Liae,  >ull- 
Inits  Wednesday*  and  Sutur- 
days,  >cw  Orleans  to  »w 
York. 

Ogden  Route:    \c  rm»  t  lip 

Menus  and  oter  the  final  Salt 

Lake  Cat-off.  To  Chlcaifn 

Oirden  and  Omaha :  also  lo  St. 
I  ouls  tin  Oiidcii.  Iienrer  and 
Kan  Mil  City. 

Shasta  Route:  Skii'tiim  ma- 
jestic Mount  Sluista  and  cross, 
in  if  the  Siskiyou*.  To  Portland, 
TacaBM  iiinl  Seattle. 

El  Paso  Route:  The  '-Golden 
State  Boat*"  through  (he 
SoulhiYesl.  To  Chlcaifo  and  Bt 
I, onls  > in  los  \nifeles,  Tucson, 
III  PaoO|  and  Kansas  City. 

Oil   llurnlac   l.ncoinol  li  e« 
No  (  Iniirra.  Na  >mmlir,  >o  Aimii.)Iii»  Smoke. 
Uneirellrfl  Ulolug  Cm*  srr»l.r 

TOR  F.UIKS  AMI  THAI!*  SF.flVICK  ASH  ANY  AUKNr 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

Write  for  folder  on  the  Apache  Trail  of  Arizona 


Ready  Made 

Suburban 

Homes 

One  t*  IT  to  Acre* 

flood  livable  collage, 
l-nultry  Houne  for  600  Hena. 
(iaraae— Well—  Tank— Pump  und 

All     Complete'  —  at  rcaeonable 
price    and   terms   aa   low   aa  rent. 

Own  your  own  little  farm  and  re- 
duce the  hlah  coat  of  living. 

For  particular*  address 

R.  N.  BURGESS  COMPANY 

742  Market  St, 
Sun  Krancl*co. 


Building- 
Material 

KlIW  AM)  SK<<l>D-HA>D 

IS  ralaood  lull.  RQO  la  1.500  w  »i 


\V«  inlictl  your  confljenot  and  patronage. 

SYMON  BROS. 

I.AIIUR9T  WRRCICKRI 
l.*,OI  (a  1.127  Market  si., 
baa  I'raarleeo,  1'aL. 

21  at  an*  San  Pablo,  llaklaai.  Cat. 

•  «  «•  of  all  r«nalalv  Kipoiltiaa  Bllfi. 


Hi 


By  Elbert  Hubbard. 


T 

know  i 


II) 


all  with  love. 

He  who  will  folio 
mixing  tlic  ingrcdien 
portion,  will  live  lon( 
pily 

To  him  old  agr  ' 
lessly  and  as  a  iflad 


in  days  I 
year.  1 1 
rid.  and  : 


liad  a  fear. 

Man  is  an  air  plant. 


Man 


minutes  without  air  will  kill  him. 

Breathe  deeply  when  in  the  open. 
The  breath  is  the  life,    liven  breath-  ' 

Anger  and    jealousy  nhorten  the 
breath  and  shorten  life,  because  they( 
disturb  the  circulation.     And  when 
you  disturb  the  circnta 
terfere   with  digestion, 
your  thoughts  moody, 
safe. 

Breathe;  also 


baihe.  Th 


must  be  kept  active.  Thus  is  elim- 
ination made  easy  ami  natural. 

Drink  plenty  of  water.    Hot  wa 
in  the  morning  is  good — always. 

Eat  sparingly  and  let  your  nig 
cap  be  an  apple  and  half  a  glass 
water.    As  you  slowly  sip  the  wal 
think  well  of  your  friends,  think  « 


and  who 
til  the  evi 


picture,  he;ir  a  piece  of  choice  mtu 
— these  things  love  the  soul — thi 
rest  and  they  refreih. 

There  is  no  vitality  in  drug*. 
Stimulants  first  excite,  and  then  lull, 
stupefy-  and  destroy. 

Sleep  at  niffht  and  work  in  the  day. 

N'ature  is  our  loving  mother.  Lora 
her  in  -return — study  her— appreciate 
her,  and  she  will  hold  you  in  her  lov- 
ing arnii  and  sing  you  a  lullaby,  aa 
care  casts  anchor  in  the  shadow  of  a ; 
dream. 


Farming  Our  Strength 

By  James  J.  HilL 

THE  man  who  assumes,  to  be 
the  farmer's  Iriend,  or  holds 
his  interest  dear,  will  con- 
stitute himself  a  missionary  of  the 
new  dispensation. 

It  is  a  contribution  to  the  wel- 
fare of  all  humanity.  It  will 
strengthen  the  pillars  ofa  govern- 
ment that  must  otherwise  be  en- 
dangered by 
liraval  when 


some  p 
the  lan< 

n  the  popu 


ic  true 


aiuiions  interest 
methods  because, 


we 
whir 


Veterinary  Advice 

By  Dr.  F.  A.  Orrne, 

San .  Francisco  Veterinary  College 

AH  sick  animals  should  be  imme- 
diately removed  from  contact  with 
healthy  ones,  at  least  until  the  nature 
of  the  disease  is  known.  They  should 
be  fed  and  watered  from  separate 
vessels. 

The  outside  wall  of  a  horse's  hoof 
should  never  be  touched  with  a  rasp 
or  file,  as  the  covering  (periople) 
provided  by  nature  is  removed,  thus 
permitting  the  penetration  and  ab- 
sorption of  filth  that  causes  the  hoof 
to  become  contracted  and  brittle,  pro- 
ducing a  predisposition  to  quarter- 
cracks. 

Overfeeding  and  irregular  feeding 
are  the  causes  of  more  sickness 
among  horses  than  any  other  known 
cause.  The  stomach  of  the  horse  is 
so  exceedingly  small  compared  to  his 
size  that  he  should  be  fed  and  wa- 
tered at  least  three  times  per  day, 
the  capacity  of  the  horse's  stomach 
being  eighteen  pints.  The  capacity 
of  a  cow's  stomach  is  fifty-two  gal- 
lons. 

The  old  familiar  saying:  "If  a 
horse  has  a  broken  leg,  remove  the 
6hoc  aud  examine  the  foot  anyhow," 
should  certainly  be  acted  on  to  the 
extent  that  every  lame  horse  should 
have  the  shoe  removed  and  the  foot 
thoroughly  examined. 

Manure  should  not  be  allowed  to 
accumulate  inside  the  stable,  as  the 
inhalation  of  noxious  odors  in  many 
instances  causes  an  irritation  of  the 
air  passages  and  renders  them  liable 
to  coughs  and  colds. 

A_  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  tincture 
of  iodine,  turpentine  and  sulphuric 
ether,  applied  once  daily  for  several 
days,  will  stop  the  growth  of  new 
splints.  *  , 

The  horse  should  be  shod  at  least 
once  every  forty  days  whether  the 
■  shoes  are  worn  or  not,  as  the  hoofs 
overgrow  the  shoes,  this  being  the 
cause  of  inflammation  of  the  feet  and 
corns. 

Some  of  the  causes  of  colic  are 
overloading  the  "stomach,  dirty  ali- 
mentary matters,  retention  and  hard- 
ening of  excremcntatious  matters, 
calculi  and  concretions,  intestinal 
worms,  prolonged  fast,  unusual  move- 
ments (rolling  on  the  back  when 
cast),  retention  of  urine  and  bolting 
the  whole  grain  from  gluttony  or 
hunger. 


California  Produces 

Nine-tenths  of  the  figs  grown  in 
America. 

Two-thirds  of  the  citrus  fruit. 

All  of  the  raisins. 

Three-quarters  of  the  prunes. 

All  of  the  olives  and  olive  oil. 

Nearly  all  of  the  English  walnuts 
and  almonds. 

Most  of  the  wine  and  all  of  the 
grape  brandy. 

Practically  all  of  the  lima  beans- 

A  large  proportion  of  other  varie- 
ties of  beans. 

CALIFORNIA— Is  the  principal 
gold  producing  State. 

Is  among  the  leaders  in  hop  pro- 
duction. 

Is  the  second  State  in  barley. 

Is  the  only  State  raising  dates*. 

Is  among  the  leaders  in  the  pro- 
duction of  seeds. 

Is  the  leading  American  State  in 
fconey. 

Is  the  only  large  producer  of  borax. 
Is  the  leader  in  tungsten. 
Is  the  largest  investor  in  salmon 
packing. 

Is  by  long  odds  the  heaviest  pre 
(facer  of  quicksilver. 


There  is  nothing  so  aggravating  as 
to  have  people  point  out  the  faults 
yon  tbiok  you  hare  bidden  tuccesa- 
Wly. 


There  Are  Dollars  In  Your  Subsoil. 
Get  Them  Out! 

The  value  of  jour  land  can  be  greatly  increased  by  means  of  subsoiling. 

Beneath  the  surface  soil  of  your  fields,  which  has  been  thoroughly  stirred  by 
your  plow  and  kept  fertile  by  the  rotation  of  crops,  there  lies  a  subsoil  that  you 
have  never  touched. 

This  subsoil  is  probably  cither  one  of  two  things — rich  soil  of  which  you  should  be 
getting  the  benefit,  or  a  hardpan  which  is  obstructing  drainage,  deforming  the 
roots  of  plants  and  trees,  and  in  other  ways  lessening  the  value  of  your  land. 
In  either  case  it  should  be  broken  up  by  means  rf 


HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 


If  the  underlying  soil  is  fertile  and  rich  so  much  the 
better.  Subsoiling  with  Hercules  Dynamite  wiil  stir 
it  up,  bring  part  of  it  to  the  surface  where  it  will  be 
at  the  disposal  of  your  crops,  loosen  it  so  that  the 
roots  can  penetrate  it  easily  and  get  out  of  it  all  the 
good  there  is  in  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  subsoil  be  a  hard,  impervi- 
ous layer  beneath  the  cultivated  soil  it  is  imperative 
that  it  be  broken  up  in  order  to  facilitate  drainage,  give 
roots  a  chance  to  spread  naturally,  and  get  out  of  it 
the  mineral  food  it  contains. 

By  means  of  subsoiling  the  yield  of  thousands  of  acres 

HEQfULES  POWDER  CO. 


in  this  country  has  been  increased  anywhere  from  10^& 
to  200%,  depending  on  the  crop  and  local  conditions. 
Soil  that  has  been  utterly  unproductive  has  been 
made  fertile. 

If  you  have  not  looked  into  this  question  you  should. 
As  a  first  step  write  for  our  book,  "Progressive  Culti- 
vation' It  will  be  sent  free  on  request.  It  not  only 
discusses  in  detail  the  matter  of  subsoiling  with  dyna- 
mite but  also  tree  planting,  irrigation,  drainage  work, 
rock  and  stump  blasting,  etc. 

You  will  find  it  worth  reading.  Send  for  your  copy 
today.    Please  use  the  coupon  below. 

San  Francisco,  California 


Hercules  Powder  Co., 

San  Fr»nc item,  C*L 

Gentlemen:— Please  send  meacopy  of  "Progressive Cultivation' 

I  am  interested  in  dynamite  for  .  .. 

Name   

Address......  ......  ......  ......  ................  ., 


FOR  SALE 


Two  thousand  and  forty  acres 
apple,  strawberry  and  truck  lime- 
stone land  in  Kentucky,  near  banking 
town  and  trunk  line  railroad;  twenty 
dollars  per  acre;  terms;  the  owner, 
John  T.  Jackson,  Bockport,  Kentucky. 


No  Joke  to  Be  Deaf 


—•Every  Deaf  Pfwon  Known 
That.    I  make  myself  hear  niter  be- 
inz   deaf   20  yearn, 
with  these  Artificial 
Kar  Drums.    I  wear 
them  day  -  <l  night. 
They    are  perfectly 
comfortable.   No  one 
■em    them.     Write  Medicated  Ear 
me  and  1  will  tell  Drum 

SOU  a  true  atory.  Pat  Nov.  3.  1908 
ow  1  got  deaf  aud  how  j  make  you 
Adrirese  iito.  P.  Way.  Artificial  '  U  ■  Drum 
«}.  «0  Adelaide  St,  Detroit.  U 


self  hear  alter  be- 


Have  You  a  Farm 

O    1    O  I'  so,  a  d  t  c  r- 

hni*  oaiG  '  tl8e  14  in  0r- 

•    chard  and  Farm 

Clarence  Holt  ef  Hickman.  Gallforfnta,  adver- 
tised a  farm  of  40  acres  a  lew  mouths  aco  and 
rut  63  replies.  It  costs  little  to  advertise — only 
'A  cat's  a  w«rd  under  the  classification  of  Real 
Kstate  on  the  Farmers.  Market  I'agi-s.  All  copy 
for  Man-h  must  be  In  the  San  Francisco  officn  be- 
fore February  23d.  Address  Orchard  and  rVrm. 
»Lb  OToor,  Urirrt  Bids.,  San  Francisco. 


ORCHARD  AND  FAR*. 


fulling  0  24-inth  fir  itumf  Witt  dttf 
tap  r$$li  tut  ■/  hard  gr$unj. 


easy  lever 
titration 


PtjJl  bi£  stumps  by  hand 

CLEAR  your  stump  land  cheaply— no 
digging,  no  expense  for  teams  or  powder. 
Your  own  right  arm  on  the  lever  of  the  "K." 
Stump  Puller  can  rip  out  any  stump  that  can 
be  pulled  with  the  best  inch  steel  cable.  I  guar- 
antee it.  I  refer  you  to  U.  S.  Gov.  officials.  I 
give  highest  banking  references. 

/^L^.  HAND  POWER. 

(3  Stump  Puller 

One  man  with  a  "K"can  outpulll6  horses.  Works 
by  leverage— sa:ne  principle  as  a  jack.  lOOlbs.  push 
on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton  pull  on  the  stump. 
Made  of  I  est  steel — guaranteed  against  break- 
age. Ha   two  speeds— 60  ft.  per  minute  for 
hauling  in  cable  or  for  small  stumps— slow 
speed  tor-  heavy  pulls.  Works  equally 
well  on  hillsides*  or  marshes  where 
horses  cannot  go. 


Write  me  today  for  special  offer  and 
free  booklet  on  Land  Clearing. 

Walter  J.  Fitzpatrick 

Box  G 
182  Fifth  St. 
San  Francisco, 
Calif. 


THE  STANDARD 
OBL  COMPANY'S 


It's  all  power 

because  it's  all  re- 
fined gasoline — not 
a  mixture. 


Collage  Gardens  Nurseries 

The  largest  growers  of  Holland  Bulbs, 
Christmas  Azalea*.  Hollies,  Ilhododendrons 
and  Boxwood*  in  America.  Our  Mock, 
raised  here  011  the  Pacific  (  oust,  is  matured 
amid  conditions  such  as  surround  your  gar- 
dens. Should  jou  not  pet  results  far  supe- 
rior to  those  obtained  from  foreign  grown 
stock  J 

Here  the  prize-winning  Eureka  Giant  Spen-  * 
cer  Sireet  Peas  originated.  This  famous  . 


>ine  attains  heights  of  10  to  12  feet 


and    is    covered    with    enormous  ' 
blooms  (3  to  5  to  the  stem)  from 
2  to  3  inches  wide. 

*■ 

Mail   attached   coupon   to-   /  .  v  u  * 
gelher  with  names  of  Hit  j 
friends  who  are  flower  j  t^«'.  y  . 
loTers  and  receive  in  ^  <?v  "f*  .•" 
return  four  packets  of   .  vt>  <?"+«* 
seeds,  all  different  /^T 


The  Farm  Woman 


Edited  by  Ruth  Roberts 


Woman's  8-Hour  Day 

By  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley.  „ 

THERE,  are  two  distinct  ways 
in  which  the  work  of  the  farm 
woman  may  be  lessened. 
First  of  all  is  the  introduction  of  sys- 
tem. All  work,  if  performed  in  a 
desultory  way  and  without  a  pro- 
gramme, becomes  far  more  burden- 
some than  if  mapped  out  and  ap- 
proached in  n  practical  manner. 

The  farmer  that  goes  out  in  the 
morning  without  knowing  what  he 
is  going  to  do  and  how  he  is  going 
to  do  it  has  an  impossible  task  before 
him,  a  task  which  will  discourage 
and  degrade  him  in  His  own  estima- 
tion and  in  that  of  his  fellows. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  his  campaign 
is  mapped  out.  and  he  knows  exactly 
the  horses  he  is  to  hitch  up,  the  plow 
he  is  to  u*c.  and  the  field  to  which 
he  is  to  go,  he  has  a  plan  of  cam- 
paign which  lessens  his  burdens  and 
increases  the  efficiency  of  his  work. 

The  housewife  should  have  planned 
out  for  a  week  or  more  in  advance 
the  work  at  her  disposal  She 
should  know  exactly  what  she  is 
going  to  have  for  breakfast  in  the 
morning  and  how  it  is  to  be  pre- 
pared. If  it  is  a  cereal,  it  requires 
long  cooking  and  should  bt  put  in 
the  tireless  cooker  the  night  before. 
She  goes  about  her  duties  cheerfully, 
every  step  she  takes  counts. 

Labor-Saving  Machinery.      .  J 

There  is  nothing  that  has  to  be 
done  over  or  done  twice,  and  all  her 
tool;  and  toggery  are  in  order  and 

in  place. 

The  principal  trouble  in  home 
labor  is  that  no  one  seems  to  think 
that  labor-saving  machinery  is  just 
as  important  in  the  home  as  it  is  in 
the  factory  and  on  the  farm. 

The  common  farmer's  wife  of  to- 
day has  practically  the  same  appli- 
ances that  she  had  fifty  years  ago. 
Not  so  with  the  farmer.  He  has  a 
plow  on  which  he  can  ride  under  an 
umbrella.  He  has  a  harvester  that 
cuts  as  much  wheat  in  a  day  as  ten 
men  did  fifty  years  ago.  He  has  a 
hay-loader  and  a  hay-fork  with 
which  he  can  handle  five  tons  of  hay 
where  he  could  handle  one  in  the 
old  way. 

Just  Like  Grandma. 

His  wife,  on  the  other  hand,  milks 


the  cow, 
dishes,  a 
her  gran 

the  labo 
farm  and 
of  it  sh< 
every  ho 


bat 
it 
tha 
lab 


rori 


varieties. 


/ 
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Pretty  Bedrooms 


the  bed,  washes  the 
:ps  the  floor  just  as 
r  did. 

xcuse  for  putting  all 
;  machinery  on  the 
Victory.   A  fair  share 
into  t'ue  kitchen  of 

n  have  hot  and  cold 
1  his  house  as  easily 
a  hay-fork  in  his 
rmer's  wife  deserves 
e  a  tireless  cooker 
overnight,  saving 
She  can  have  a  me- 

tl.»r  that  nil 


DESPITE  the  plain  fact 
only  certain  kinds  of  furr 
have  any  place  whatever 
bedroom,  and  that,  broadly  spea 
these  pieces  must  be  more  or  le3«  OH 
the  same  nature  in  all  bedrooms,  and  J 
despite  the  peculiar   limitations  im>4 
posed  in  each  case  by  consideration  j 
of  convenience  and  architects'  plans,  1 
or  mistakes,  there  are  still  endles*^ 
opportunities  in  the  selection  and  as- J 
sembling  of  bedroom  furnishings  to  J 
infuse  a  room  with  personality  if  you  " 
will,  to  make  your  bedroom  so  out-  1 
of-the-ordinary  that  one  who  enters 
can  never  forget  it,  yet  this  without 
doing  a   single   faddish   or  freakish  , 
thing  or    making    any    radical  de- 
parture from  the  recognized  preceptl  1 
of  good  taste. 

The  personal  touch  by  which  yotfj 
can  make  this  room  seem  to  be  a  J 
very  part  of  you  is  also  shown  in  its 
minor  decorations;    in    the    pictures  < 
you  have  hung  on  the  walls;  yes,  and 
in   those    empty    wall-spaces  where 
you    have    refrained    from  hanging 
things  which    are    of    small  conse- 
quence or  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
room;  in  the  choice  of  toilet  article*, 
and  the  discretion  with  which   you  < 
limit  the  number  of  them  displayed; 
in   the  choice  and  arrangement   of . 
flowers;  briefly,  in  an  endless  number 
of  little  ways  can  this  individual  nott 
be  struck  which  shall  make  the  room 
your  very  own.     If  perchance  you 
have  various    things   of  sentimental 
value — souvenirs    of    travel,    photo- 1 
graphs  of  friends,  and  other  intimate 
belongings  which  you  feel  you  mustj 
have  around  you — a  good  plan  is  to 
build   a  set   of   book-shelves  clear* 
across  one  end  of  the  room,  or  two 
sets  of  shelves  in  balanced  composi- 
tion, and  on  top  of  these  display  your 
treasures  in  measured    number  and, 
orderly    array.      But    remember  at 
every  turn  that  the  charm  of  your 
bedroom  will  instantly  vanish  should 
a  single  detail  become  so  obtrusive' 
as  to  be  "out  of  the  picture,"  and  in 
this  case  the  entire  picture  must  form 
a  harmonious  setting  for  the  .most 
important  part  of  the  room,  which  ia 
you.    It  is  not  merely  your  privilege 
but  your  duty  to  make  your  own  bed- 
room   a  becoming    background  for 
yourself. 

One  way  not  yet  mentioned  by; 
which  several  of  the  bedrooms  of  our 
acquaintances  have  gained  tor  them- 


this  is  as  it  srto 
by  reason  of  b< 
tant  of  its  fun 
piece  of  furnitur 
room-scheme  01 
far  back  as  the 
the  master  craft 
time  and  skill 
upon  any  other 
ture.  Indeed,  I 
bed  from  its  ear 
laid   upon  core1 


that  does  not  require  her  to  put  her 
hands  in  the  suds.  She  can  have  a 
drying-machine  that  saves  not  only 
the  fiber  of  the  cloth,  but  also  the 
muscles  of  the  hands  and  arms.  If 
the  woman  is  going  to  have  an  eight- 
hour  day.  she  must  be  provided  with 
modern  eight-hour  machinery. 
Funds  for  Farm  Women. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  laborer  of  to- 
day that  builds  the  house  or  works 
in  a  factory  or  on  a  farm  produces 
more  in  eight  hours  than  nis  grand- 
father did  in  eighteen  hours.  Not  so 
with  the  woman  in  the  house.  There- 
fore, the  first  Aalue  that  the  woman 
can  get  out  of  the  eight-hour  law  ia 
an  eight-hour  equipment 


when  it  reached    the    height  of  its 
magnificence  in  the  surrptuous  bed-j 
steads  of  Italy  and  France  w  it, i- their  J 
gorgeofcs    hangings    rind    silk  em-, 
broidered  coverlets,  forms  one  of  the 
most  romantic  chapters  in  the  whole 
history  of  furniture.    And  so,  if  for 
decorative    purposes    we    desire  a, 
draped  bed  to-day,  we  have  it.  but  we 
make  the  drapery,  whether  from  a 
tester  or  a  high  canopy,  in  such  a 
way  that — especially^  in    an   age  of 
vacuum  cleaners — it  is  perfectly  com- 
patible  with  hygiene, 

"I  don't  see  why  you  call  your 
place  a  bungalow,"  said  Smith  to  hU 
neighbor. 

"Well,  if  it  isn't  a  bungalow,  what 
is  it?"  said  the  neighbor.  "The  joh 
was  a  bungle  and  J  still  owe  for  it 


ORCHARD  A.ND  FARM 


SAVE 

MONEY  ON 
PLUMBING 


Why  don't  you  change 
that  old  plumbing  ma- 
terial in  your  house?  Be 
up-to-date. 

Write  us  and  send  us 
a  little  diagram  of  your 
home.  We  will  help  you. 

If  you  only  need  a 
faucet  or  a  length  of 
sewer  pipe,  why,  we 
will  be  pleased  to  fur- 
nish same  to  you. 

Don't  wait.  Buy  now. 1 

Prices  advancing! 
every  day.  We  also  have 
second-hand  pipe  and  j 
fitting. 

P.E.0'HAIR&C0. 

857  MISSION  ST. 

Between  4th  and 
SA\  FRANCISCO 


PRICE  CUT  IN  TWO  FOR  1917 


NITRAGIN 


slot! 

for 
i,hor 


AN  «r  4lr«ct  frau   -.  Jttk  in 
Waterloo.  Iowa 


CNUIBUCK't  IDEAL 

GOPHER  TRAP 

Larger  than  runway: 
;..ks  pull  rodent  Id; 
ca'l  copbcr  and  holdall. 


•  not  Siti!«-d. 


|  E.J.CaakWaCo..  D.n.    f.     S„ FranriK*.  Call 


Simplex  Silos-Papec  Cutters 

The  beat  and  cheapest  &at  money  can  buy. 
Wa  dletaibuta  through  yonr  bona  merchant.  Tho 
fapeo  Cutter  1»  prutMed  •  .1  en  *  ••••«  r  If 
leading  deiice.  thus  earing  one  man's  lime.  Write 
tor  new  Uhialrated  catalog— juet  ant 

fc*        SANTA  FE  LUMBER  CO. 
174h  ajaid  De  Haro  St*.,  San  I  run  

PEAR  TREES—- 


We  offer  extra  Ana  etoek  at  rodt  bot- 
tom prices.   Alao  a  lull  Una  of  o«Jier   « 

DUiaery  ito  k  at  r lean  up  prices.  Write 
to-day,  rra  an  nearly  eokl  out. 

BENEDICT  NURSERY  C0„ 

185  I 87th  St.  V.  Partland,  Ore. 


RT1I  DC  Fifty  Iligrn  Grade  OC_ 
DULDJi riii-  Bulbs,  £  DC 

fhi1      I!   Gloxinia,  Oladiohu.    Other  Linda. 

Aapaxecus  fern  a  rosepaid. 

OLD  HOMESTEAD  .V  10-unV,  Bcmsd  food,  lfe. 


PATENTS 


Thai  Prolcel  and  Pay 

Hand  Sketch  or  Uodel  lor 
Search. 

BOOKS  and  ADVICE  FREE 

»r.     1     o  .         • ■ , 


Home  Garden 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Paquettc 

1*18  Folll  St.,  Ventura.  Cal. 

"Tell  us  what  to  do  this  month," 
■  What  shall  ice  plant  this  month?' 

THIS  is  the  garden-making 
month  of  all  the  year,  in  the 
Southern  part  of  the  State  at 
least.  This  is  the  spring,  and  the 
beauty  of  our  garden  next  summer 
depends  much  on  how  we  work  and 
care  for  it  this  month. 

If  the  roses  have  not  been  pruned 
they  should  be  at  once.  But  do  not 
prune  the  climbing  roses  of  the  Cher- 
okee type,  or  any  of  the  ramblers, 
as  all  wood  cut  away  now  mc2ii>j  so 
much  bloom  lost. 

This  will  also  apply  to  the  bloom- 
ing shrubs,  snowballs,  syringa.s  and 
bridal  wreaths.  Every  bit  of  wood 
cut  off  now  is  bloom  waisfed,  and 
they  should  not  be  touched  except 
to  remove  an  unsightly  or  broken 
branch. 

All  rubbish  should  be  cleaned  up 
and  burned,  and  everything  that  is 
well  started  should  be  given  a  good 
mulch  of  well-rotted  manure  or  a 
liberal  amount  of  good  commercial 
fertilizer.  Never  fertilize  dormant 
plants. 

As  for  what  seeds  to  plant,  you  may 
plant,  almost  all  the  annuals  for 
summer  bloom,  also  those  for  the 
fall  flowers.  This  is  for  the  sec- 
tions that  are  safe  from  frost.  It' 
is  a  good  pl.m  to  make  a  sowing  of 
sweet  peas  this  month,  and  bulbs  of 
lilies,  anemone,  ranunculus  and  baby 
gladiolus  should  be  put  in,  if  they 
are  not  already  planted;  also  plant 
agapanthus,  amaryllis,  cannas,  cal- 
las,  iris,  gladiolus  and  tube-rose^.  I 
do  not  think  it  best  to  plant  dahlias 
until  the  last  of  the  month,  or  first 
of  March. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  divide  and 
transplant  Shasta  daisies,  golden 
glow,  golden  rod  and  all  herbaceous 
plants,  and  begin  to  make  cuttings 
from  chrysanthemums. 

Bare  root  roses  may  be  planted, 
and  carnations.  Petunias,  pansies, 
stocks,  verbena  and  salvia  should  be 
transplanted  from  seed  and  sand 
boxes.  I 

"■Hoio  soon  may  I  begin  to  plant 
my  tuberous  begonia  bulbs.'  I  want 
to  make  several  plantings  so  as  to 
have  as  long  a  season  of  bloom  as 
possible.  Will  you  also  give  me  a  good 
rule  for  the  soil  to  use?" 

Tuberous  begonias  may  be  start- 
ed at  once  in  pots  and  planted  out 
in  April  if  you  wish  to  put  them  in 
the  open  ground. 

It  is  best  to  put  the  earlier  plant- 
ing in  pots,  for  the  late  rains  would 
cause  them  to  rot.  A  good  compo- 
sition of  soil  for  any  begonias,  or  for 
pot  culture  of  any  kind  is  one-third 
sand,  one-third  leaf  mold  and  the 
other  third  of  good  garden  loam. 

In  planting  begonias  be  sure  to 
put  the  hollow  side  of  the  bulb  up. 
After  the  bulbs  are  planted  set  the 
pots  away  in  a  cool  shady  place 
until  the  tops  show  through  the  soil, 
then  gradually  bring  to  the  sunlight. 

Practically  no  injury  to  alfalfa  from 
summer  heat  has  been  recorded  in 
dry  climates,  but  high  temperatures 
combined  with  much  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  are  so  injurious  that  it 
is  difficult  to  grow  the  crop  success- 
fully under  these  conditions. 

Successful  methods  for  the  rontrol 
of  the  foot-rot  of  sweet  potatoes,  a 
serious  and  destructive  disease  in 
several  states,  have  been  developed 
by  the  specialists  of  the  department 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 

2K0  lbs.  per  acre  will  increase  the  yield 
of  A7-.KAr,FA  enormously.  "In  some 
i  ases  the  alfalfa  growth  has  been 
tripled."  writes  Mr.  P.  F.  Lyons,  San 
Joaquin  County  Farm  Adviser.    Write  for  particulars. 

The  Mountain  Copper  Co.,      332  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco 
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PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 


.Main  and  Howard  Sts.,  San  franriseo 


Do  It  Electrically 

ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES  in 

the  household  not  only  add  to 
the  convenience  of  all  members 
of  the  family,  but  they  are 
economical  and  time-savers. 

ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES  in- 
clude CHAFING  DISHES, 
COFFEE  PERCOLATORS, 
VACUUM  CLEANERS,  ELEC- 
TRIC IRONS  and  every  other 
appliance  that  is  needed  in  the 
modern  home,  not  forgetting 
ELECTRIC  FANS. 

We  carry  these  appliances  in  many  of  our  branch  offices, 
and  will  be  glad  to  have  you  call  and  inspect  them.  Where  we 
do  not  carry  them  we  will  be  just  as  glad  to  give  you  our  ex- 
pert advice. 

"PACIFIC  SERVICE"  is  always  "At  Your  Service." 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

HEAD  OFFICE,  445  SUTTER  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Branches  in  all  principal  cities  and  towns  of 
North-Central  California. 
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Children  Thrive  On 

HO 

"The  Only  Steam- Cooked  Oatmeal" 

A  pleasant  taste  is  a  great  aid  to  the  digestion  of  any  food. 
*'H-0"  Oatmeal  has  a  full  delicious  flavor  that  is  lacking  entirely 
in  ordinary  oatmeal  or  rolled  oats,  due  to  the  exclusive  oteam 
cooking  process  by  which  'H-O"  is  prepared,  and  which  causes  all 
the  delicate  flavor  of  the  oatmeal  to  be  retained.  That  is  why 
the  children  prefer  "H-O"  and  thrive  .upon  it  Desides  being 
palatable  and  digestible.  It  can  be  cooked  In  only  20  minutes.  At  all 
grocers. 


The  Best  Litter  Carriers  Made  To-Day 


Equipped  with  roller  bearing  track 
wheels:  built  very  strong;  built  lor  de- 
pendable and  long-continued  service 
and  safety;  easy  to  operate;  nothing 
like  it;  no  other  carrier  that  has  the 
same  strength,  symmetry  and  lifting 
power  on  track;  many  exclusive  fea- 
tures; made  of  very  best  materials 
throughout  by  the  oldest  firm  In  the 
business  In  the  United  States  to-day. 
Write  for  big  free  catalog  on  Litter 
and  Feed  Carriers,  Dairy  and  Horse 
Barn  Equipment,  Hay  Unloading 
Tools  and  other  specialties. 

California  Hydraulic 
Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 

72  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco 
423  East  Third  Street.  Los  Angeles 

Men '.ion  Orchard  arid  Farm  when  answer!  of  this 
advertisement. 


Pretty  Costumes 

Selected  by  Ruth  Roberts. 

THE  girl's  dress  shown  in  pat- 
tern 1969  will  be  found  quite 
pretty  and  serviceable.  AH 
the  patterns  illustrated  on  this  page 
are  good,  but  for  style  and  effect 
perhaps  the  ladies'  costume  shown 
in  No.  1961  is  about  the  most  effec- 
ti  ve. 

You  would  be  surprised  to  see  the 
number  of  orders  that  is  sent  in  for 
these  patterns  every  month.  In  De- 
cember there  was  a  flood  of  them, 
and  no  Wonder,  for  they  were  all  so 
neat  and  simply  and  easily  made. 

I  think  those  shown  this  month  are 
equally  within  the  limits  of  the  aver- 
age rural  housewife  or  her  grown-up 
daughter. 

The  cost  of  a  trial  is  very  little 
anyway,  for  the  goods  are  not.  ex- 
pensive and  you  will  doubtless  be 
able  to  work  them  out  with  a  little 
care  and  attention  to  detail. 

la  ordering  patterns  be  sure  to 
stipulate  a  large  enough  size,  as  the 
style  is  for  loose  and  not  for  tight 

garments.  '.  _ 

RUTH  ROBERTS. 

1969 — Girl's  Dress.  Cut  in  four 
sizes:  6,  8.  10  and  12  years.  Size  8 
years  requires  3  yards  of  44-inch  ma- 
terial.   Price,  10  cents. 

9821  —  Ladies'  Qne-Piece  Corset 
Cover.  Cut  in  6  sizes:  32,  34,  36,  38, 
40  ar.d  42  inches  bust  measure.  It 
requires  one  and  three-eighths  yards" 

Price,  10  cents. 

1961-1962 — Lady's  Costume.  Waist 
1561  cut  in  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40.  42, 
4  4  and  46  inches  bust  measure.  Skirt 
1692  cut  in  7  sizes:  22,  24,  26,  28,  30, 
32  and  34  inches  waist  measure.  It 
requires  eight  and  a  quarter  yards  of 
44-inch  material  for  the  entire  dress 
in  a  medium  size.  The  skirt  measures 
about  two  and  a  half  yards  at  tho 
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I  altera  OBIo* 

W.  Hot  Barn  hill 

S3  i  »-      ■  .  Street.  Htw  T*rk,  V  T. 

Middle  West  OSce 
Sara  A.  Borkanan 

Maranrtte?   Bids;.,   (  hleas* 


per  year,  threa 


By  subscription 
years  for  $1.00. 

To  Canada,  or  In  the  city  of  Saa 
Franclaco,  75c  per  year. 

Foreign  subscriptions,  83c  per  year. 

Sc  per  copy  of  all  newsdealers. 


lishing  LO. 


foot  T\ 
for  each 


1974- 


1970- 


ono.  Cut  in  • 
42  and  44  inches) 


1945— Child'* 
3  and  4  years. 


of  Short  Clothe 
lonths,  1  year, 
ill  require  for 
dress  two  and  five-eighths  yards 
36-inch  material.    For  the  drawers, 
three-quarters  yard.    For    the  slip, 
one  and  a  half  yards,  for  a  2-year  six* 
Price,  10  cents. 

1726 — Lady's  House  Dress.  Cut  i« 
6  sizes:    34,  36,  38,  40,  43  and  44V 

inches  bust  measure.  It  ret 
seven  yards  of  36-inch  material 
36-inch  size.    Price,  10  cents. 


1959 — Lady's  Overall  Apron.  Ca 
in  4  sizes:    34,  38,  42  and  48  inches) 
bust  measure.    It  requires  six  and  a 
half  yards  of  36-inch  material  for  • 
38-inch  size.    Price,  10  cents. 

Use  Coupon  in  Ordering  Pattern 


Harsoita  Had... 
tka  ftdlosnnf  «>.nt. 


Patten  No. 
Pattern  No. 


Bo  ail*  fc>  »fo  annua*  and  ■*».•*_ 
for    paUaras    to    "it/  HARD     A_NO  T 

HtuBerr  bixh*..  a.  r.  Bo  ■»  to  «to 

(oil  una  taX  address  below. 


CATALOGUE  NOTICE. 
Send  10c  in  silver  or  stamps  for  ottr 
np-to-date  1916-1917  Spring  ant] 
Summer  Catalogue,  containing 
500  designs  of  Ladies',  Misses' 
Children/a  Patterns,  as  well  as 
latest  Embroidery  Designs,  also  a 
Concise  and  Comprehensive  Article 
on  Dressmaking,  giving  valuable 
hints  to  the  home  dressmaker. 

Wasn't  She  Right? 
The  lesson  in  natural  history  had 
bees  about  the  rhinoceros,  and  th« 


rd  to 


teacher  w 
the  lesson  had  bei 

"Now,  name  sor 
"that  is  very  danf 
to  and  that  has  h 

"I  know,  teache: 
little  Annie  Jones. 

"Well  Annie,  what  Ls  itT 

"An  automobile." 


know  how  well 
learned 
thing,"  she  s 
■ous  to  get  near 


nowf  called 


ORCHARD  AND  FAttM 


COFFEE 

S  Iks.  fwr  «!.«•. 

I  Mil  from  2«.«oo 
to  a«.ooo  ib».  of. 
coffee  every  month. 
By  buying  direct 
from  tne  growers, 
doinr  n»y  own 
roasting  and  a«H- 
Inc  direct  to  the 
consumer,  I  do 
•.way  with  two  middlemen's  profits. 
Thai  s  why  I  can  give  you  ao  much 
far  your  dollar. 

Long's  Best  Coffee  has  *  flavor 
and  aroma  that  will  win  your  In- 
stant approval,  h  is  a  Mend  of 
(our  mountain  grown  coffee*,  and 
none*  high-flavored. 

lot'i  Boat  Costee  Petivcredj  to 
Tow  Door  hy  Pareel  Post. 

Roasted  (he  moment  before  It  Is 
•ant  to  you.    3  Iks.  for  »l.Oo. 

LONG,  the  Coffee  Man 

LONG'S  MARKET 
11th  sad  Waafelnftan  St*. 
Oakland.  Calif. 


WEIL  PAYS  THE  MOST 


err.  with  turn  emm  Bum  any 
other  Home.  Where  ordinary 
Houses  hire  *  m  immuro,  we  hu?  TKOWMM  of  wrliis 
and  Hk)«  every  day.  seJIinK  to  American  and  <«ji- 
attlon  Mamrfat^turrm.  and  exporting  to  all  »>ran- 
lrl«c  Inst  sent  a  130.(100  shipment  to  Sweden. 
Iaule  dealers  cannot  rum  pet*.  We've  M  Trasal- 
Ung  Aaaata.  We  want  KEF  HHT5.  via,  paying  20 
note  for  SP.IEt  sibfv  30  csnts  t.  r  CIEES  Cat  SCIIB.  «a 


SOSSC  Hlta  op  to  S8.0O  eai-h.  We 
and  SOIIIES  SOB.  Rend  tor  &US7I«TEI>  WrfEIB  ((JIBE. 
•  I  is  Free.  BE  US  aU  alnda  ot  Uldss.  making  sar- 
assnrs  for  onrOrstomrrp.  from  their  bnle-  JW?  us 
•101  nn  wtaisn.  TODAY.  As»  your  Basket  ahout 
wa   The  Sift  SOtlME  DEU  RftBE.  KMltUshe*  SO  lirarJ. 

ran  ns.  muiM. 


WEIL  tsjos.  a  CO., 


RHODODENDRONS 

V.  *.«.►  lasrtoii  .Slate  Fhnrer 
(  ollcrted   from   rbe  Forest 


chu.  .11.00 

 *3.7o 

en,  preiiait] 
|9  per  108 
tares  and 
'lasts  and 
si  rates  hj 


Joel  Shorn  aker 

OLYMPIC    XATDRR    NKRSRR  V 
KrUHa,  Waahlafctoa. 


armers'  &  Gardeners'  Guide 

The  Grand  Man  of  the  Zodiac. 

PICTORIAL 
New  in  dealsrn  and  a  ssarvel  1st 
keaaty,  asrfvl  at  all  tlaasya,  and 
ahonld  ke  In  every  konsc,  taelnd- 
tmm  the  San  stars  taker,  and  a 
Hoes  taikle  In  cstssdeascd  calendar 
faro,  ealealated  for  esreb  day  la 
1917,  eossnslrte  Instraeftono  as  to 
ptaadag;  sad  harvratlnc,  efcaajtea 
of  tke  Moon,  r>llpaea  and  the 
Bison's  effeet  la  a  abysleal  sad 
asatrrlal  way.  Order  at  once. 
Pries  ZSe. 

Dr.  J.  Calvin  Settles 

Dent.  S,  P.  O.  Box 
 Berkeley,  Cal. 


— ^ 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

Ik  ,     WHs  a  Westers  School 
Chartered  lSttt 
FATHERS,    MOTHERS,    you  are 

vitally  Interested  fu  the  eduction 
and  success  of  your  boys  and  eirls. 
Call  their  attention  to  this  an- 
nouncement. We  offer  special  train- 
ing at  home.    Mail  coupon  to-day. 

THE  MODERN  SCHOOL 
OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

W*       Drat.  1,  B23  Market  St., 
Ssa  r'raaeiaea.  Cat. 

,1  am  internet »•  m  the  snbiset  before  which 
Sa»«!  majsnl  X. 

tlture  * — Vhm  A  croon  tins* 


hlteciura).  —Normal 
Freehand  Poidlrr  Ralsinc 

Electrical.  — fitsaorrsphy 

AatotnuLnie,  - — SsJesmsnsbip 

i — 1  M- •'  ■  >. 


RtaU 


Growing  Dahlias. 

By  Mrs.  EL  E.  Paquette. 

THERE  are  four  ways  of  propa- 
gating dahlias — by  seeds,  by 
cuttings,  root  division  am}  by 
grafting. 

The  propagation  from  -;*eds  is 
used  principally  for  tke  production 
of  new  varieties,  and  is  sometimes 
used  where  a  mass  of  color  is  want- 
ed regardless  of  size  or  quality  of 
flowers. 

The  most  common  method  is  by 
division  of  roots,  and  a  good  way  to 
divide  the  roots  is  to  cover  the 
clumps  with  damp  moss  or  sawdust 
and  allow  the  young  growth  to  start.  It 
will  be  easy  then  to  see  all  the  eyes 
and  by  using  a  strong,  sharp  knife 
the  roots  my  be  divided  with  .t  single 
eye  to  the  piece.  Pieces  may  be 
planted  from  three  to  four  feet  apart. 
This  method  insures  a  pinnt  from 
each  -piece  of  root,  when  if  divided 
while  dormant  there  is  danger  of  not 
getting  a  Bud  at  each  end  of  a  piece. 

Propagation  from  cuttings  is  very 
important  to  growers  of  new  varie- 
ties. Where  cuttings  arc  to  be  made 
the  roots  should  be  started  in  a  hot- 
bed, and  as  soon  as  the  growth  has 
reached  four  of  five  inches,  cut  off 
and  root  in  sand.  The  cutting  must 
be  made  just  below  a  joint,  for  if 
made  between  two  joints,  tub<*rs  will 
not  form.  The  nvo*t  rapid  way  of 
propagating  new  varieties  is  from 
cuttings. 

Propagation  from  grafts  is  not 
practical  for  amateurs  and  is  not  used 
to  any  great  extent  even  among  the 
commercial  growers. 

Dahlias  do  best  in  a  deep,  rich, 
garden  loam,  but  may  be  raised  in 
almost  any  soil  if  the  right  kind  of 
fertilizer  is  used.  Clay  is  the  poor- 
est soil  for  them,  but  they  can  be 
grown  in  clay  if  plenty  of  coarse 
mannrc  is  used.  For  sandy  soil  use 
fine  manure,  and  for  loose  gravely 
soil  use  lots  of  the  coarse,  strawy 
manure.  Commercial  fertilizer  that  is 
good  for  potatoes  is  good  for  dahlias, 
but  should  be  used  in  connection  with 
manure. 

"When  shall  I  plant  my  dahlias?" 
is  a  question  that  is  in  my  mail  every 
day.  Be  sure  that  all  danger  of  frost 
is  past  before  planting.  In  Southern 
California  I  do  not  think  it  is  best 
to  plant  before  the  last  of  February 
or  March,  and  they  may  be  planted 
as  late  as  June  near  the  Coast,  where 
we  have  cool  summers.  Where  the 
propagation  is  from  seeds,  it  is  best 
to  plant  in  a  seed  box  and  transplant 
when  the  plants .  are  three  or  four 
inches  high. 

One  grower  who  has  very  fine  dah- 
lias told  me  that  his  pet  way  of 
producing  strong  plants  and  fine 
flowers  was  id  plant  the  roots  with 
the  eyes  as  near  the  bottom  as  pos- 
sible, and  cover  about  three  inches 
deep.  As  soon  as  the  shoots  appear, 
remove  all  but  the  strongest  one  and 
pinch  the  top  out  of  this  one  as  soon 
as  three  pairs  of  leaves  have  formed. 
This  will  force  it  to  branch  below 
the  level  of  the  ground. 

As  the  plant  develops  the  soil  is 
filled  in  by  hoeing.  By  this  method 
the  entire  strength  of  the  roots  is 
concentrated  on  the  one  shoot, 
causing  it  to  grow  vigorously,  and 
the  pinching  back  not  only  causes  it 
to  branch  below  the  surface,  which 
braces  it  against  strong  winds,  but 
also  removes  all  short-stemmed,  im- 
perfect flowers.  If  the  plants  are 
pinched  back  as  described  there  is 
no  danger  of  them  splitting  back,  as 
the  soil  will  hold  them. 

Dahlias  should  be  planted  in  a 
well-ventilated,  sunny  place,  as  a 
close,  shady  place  produces  a  soft 
rank  growth,  and  a  poor  quality  of 
pale  bloom. 


Health 

in  this  Can 

Chocolate  is  an  appealing  food — perhaps  the 
most  delicious  of  all  foods.  It  is  likewise 
nutritious  food — perhaps  the  most  nutritious. 

When  you  buy  Ghirardelli's  Ground 
Chocolate  you  get  the  grand  prize  win- 
ner, a  chocolate  of  finest  quality  packed 
in  a  hermetically  sealed  can  that  holds  all 
c  the  Ghirardelli  goodness  in  and  keeps  all 
outside  evils  out. 

You  buy  Health 
when  you  order 

Ghirardelli's 

Ground  Cltocolat e 


Since  18S2 


D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 


San  Francisco 


Sample 

MsBsM 

Free 


GUARANTEED  BELTING 

Write  H.  D.  Dreisbaeh,  Sixth  Floor,  Hearst  Bui  Wing,  San  i-Yaneiaeo, 
and  you  Will  receive  a  •    •  ;•>••  of  the  best  belting  in  the  world.  Noth- 
ing like  it.    Costs;  less  than  other  belting  and  lasts  much  longer.  In- 
formation win  be  sent  you  on  how  *o  judge  good  from  noor^rade  belting. 


H.Ktl   llfK  SOU.   AND  TIIC  SOIL  WILL  FKKD  lOU 

California  Fertilizer  Works 

Haasfaetaren  of  ••»..»»••«  >•<•  Fertiliser*-  «f  All  Kind*. 

The  Oldest  Manufacturer*  and    Largest    Producers   of   Bone    and  Blood 

Kertilissars  «i>  the  Pacitio  Coa-st. 
Complete  and  Up-to-l>ate  Laboratory  for  Analyses  of  Soils.    Analyses  and 
Advice  Glvea  Free  to  Our  Patrons. 

FstTOMsatS.  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  OAKLAND 
OFFICR,  444  ntUI  STRKJET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SET  YOUR  OWN  PRICE 


That's  what  every  man  does  who  owns  Properly  Irrigated,  Ditched, 
'  Tile  Drained  or  Terraced  Land.  Andifyoudon't  want  to  sell,  your 
increased  yearly  profits  are  just  like  turning  waste  land  into  cash. 

Progressive  land  owners  in  every  State  and  practically  every 
county  in  the  Union  have  discovered  that  the  only  way  to  bring 
their  land  up  to  the  desired  state  of  production  is  to  get  a 

Bostrom  $  1 5  Farm  Level 

and  make  spare  days  the  most  profitable  days.  Also  fills  the  bill 
for  Grading,  Road  Building,  Foundation  Work,  etc. 
The  Bostrom  I -a  mi  Level  has  been  on  tbo  market  over  thirty  years,  the  latest 
improved  having  a  TibacoH  with  Matmifyinz  Lens's  which  enable  you  to  see  the 
Cross  on  the  Target  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  Man  Size  Tripod,  Leveling  Rod, 
Target,  Plum-Bob  and  full  instructions  included.     Weight,  15  pounds. 

"I.  Farm  D»  monsrration 
not  Yttir  Mont)  Back. 
description  of  Lml  and 
Ttktnn,  details  of  our  Money  Back  Guarantee,  and  nsmee  of  Jobbers  in 
San  Francisco,  Sacramento  and  Los  Angeles  who  carry  it  in  stock. 

BOSTROM -BRADY  MFC.  CO.,  104  Madison  Ave.,  Atlanta,  Ca. 


It 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 

Our  rate  for  classified  advertisements  on  the  Market  Place  pages  is  3  cents  per  word  for  each  insertion.  Advertisements  must 
reach  us  before  the  23d  of  each  month.  Changes  of  copy  of  advertisements  running  till  forbid  must  be  in  our  hands  by  the 
10th  of  each  month  preceding  date  of  issue.        Address  ORCHARD  AND  FARM,  Hearst  Building.   San  Francisco,  CaL 


REAL  ESTATE  I         REAL  ESTAE— Continued. 


.  .  *  !.S     rOIILTUY  COIONY. 

Pirat.   feed   jouraelf  from  the  produrta   01  yaui 
"Utile  land."  then  specially*  on  pcautr;;  itir 
tncomr:  this  I   have  done  aucceasfully   I  >r 
am  doing  uow  and  advise  you  to  do:  rum  know 
Palo  Alto  am)   I  will  convince  you  tn»l   1   *  ™ 
how  tu  keep  1.000  hens  on  an  acre.  nu>« 
earn  f?  e:ich   rer  year  and  still   hare  > °"7TiHi'  \ 
home,  rardeu.  fiult  and  herrli<:  it  l»  ""■,,  ,„, 
life.'and  hit  new  colony.  Konnymede.  euut  '  ■  "J* 
own  borne,  the  ideal  place  for  auil   water  ««JW 
<lin,aic  and  social  adiantages;  besides.  I  V* 
teach  vou.  and  aim.  to  market  your  produ  >  •  '£ 
trated  literature  now  ready:  wnte  or  conic  (.bnilea 
Wcfka    Palo   Alto.   Cal.        '  ■   


REAL  ESTATE — Continued. 


AJ/HOND  I.AXD— Choloa  20  acrea,  doe*  in.  Pa** 
Hrible*:  will  eic-hangr  rrr  pretty  mountain  ranch. 
rou*a  or  ahirbtlj  iiupr  red  not  over  one  hundred 
>i.Um  iron,  s,,,  KT«nrl*o  bar  in  any  direouoo. 
*  M.  (Jouldinj.  Uotei  Andrew*.  Ban  tn\»  Obispo. 


BR    ACBH  -298 


acrea.  all 
itnr  creek*. 


lerel: 


folly 

rei'roed; 


olliei 
riea. 


most  be  aoVL 


REAL  ESTATE — Continued. 


DAIRY  RANC 


H.  Han  I#*ndro, 


retails  milk 
n.  (1X000. 


POR 

a. 


LUMBER-BUILDING  MATERIA! 


if.  Chamber  of  Comnif 


m  al- 
lata*. 

,.'ir  ad 
i  Kran- 


S  I'lRMS 
rent  ?  We 
r  or  forty  a 


MUSIC-MUSICAL  INSTRUM'TS 


time  nnd  * 
Cf.  Writ* 


i  run, 
O.  J. 
.,  Oak- 


en fiom 

ivatr-retf; 
loot 
wood. 
Owner. 


Mm).     11.   it-   McKanny.  Root*  -.  PlacnrvUle, 

Mai  inn  advertised  In  Orchard  and  Parm  in  April 

MOUNTAIN   HOMK.  318  lira  down  the  const 
fri.au  liootervy.      Ranted  to  etock  man.  aiao  to 
hee  man.    Pour-ronm  hi>use,  barn  ■jrti;;.  $'-'.. VX), 
half  man.    lot  I'rioad  l.anda  Co..  Pacific  i.rore. 

ionjes  Orchard  and   Farm.    I  again  wish  to  uae 

VlPT >:k*  AlTRKa.  which  ia  abaolutely  all  right, 
good  aandy  loan  eoll,  epringa  eurrounding  Indi- 
cate plenty  of  water:  10  per  cent  down  buya  this 

lor.  fi84.   Ort  hard  and  Farm.  Uearat  Bldg..  rian 

MOST    NEW.    Ill fJ.T    EQUIPPED.     IS  ROOM 
UOTEI. — -Ballroad  town;  aJao  10  acrea.  fine  for 
f ruit  or  prmltry.  in  city  limiij.  La  cultivation ;  prion 
for  all.  f.iu.000.     Hot  (W,  Roque  River.  <  ire aun. 

10.  20.  Sd  urn  (inert  fuotl.ill  citrus  land:  nnet- 

VOOSTER  LAND  BAROATNS— Lindsay  froeticas 

win 

ant. 


COMMERCIAL  PRINTING. 


PRINTING — To 

(talis*  In  prlnti 
ki  1   envsaorvn  a 
na  an  Maw  wlui 
yon  bare  an. . 
rait*  I'seaa,  Ill 


treat  Uu>  dlatant  c 
>eit  door  La  our  \ 
if  Catalans.  taoUi 
«  general  office 

you  want,  aubanit 
Write  for  lowest 

M     ;  ner  St., 


ling  aanu>' 

POM  to 
ban  Pn 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


all  taxes, 
ce.     All  I  i 
nrd  and  Fa 


ped  ranch, 
in   2 -year  < 


jorna.  stn-inir. 
me  caah,  wit 
ncorne  prrrpert 


rr  aero.  improved:  bouse  ba 
hecked.    Owner.  W.  U  Bona 


rn!  etc., 
i.  R.  U, 


valuation;  tell  mr  what  yon 
who  want  to  go  to  thai  "HifTi 
«Vt    ■  -'c  Sen 


a  for 
aril 

I_har»  ■ 
s,  ChuaJ 


Mr  Bar*. 


lOtiACRQ  relinquishment,  about  00  acrea  good 
plow  land,  all  ready  for  the  plow,  2  pood  ipnnp, 
email  aooee,  25  acrn  fenced,  Bne  climate,  plenty 
of  rainfall,  white  oak  wood,  food  neighborhood, 
foOO,  no  trade*.    W.  W.  Baldy.  Raymond,  Madera 

county.  Cal.  ;  

40  acre*  floe  rioh  land,  I  mile*  from  Oakdale;  S 
acre*  young  almond*,   irrigated-,  will  grow  any- 
Lnuic  raLaad  In  Calif.;  1 1 20  per  acre:  $2,000  cash, 
bx  uartaL*.   VT.  If..  1701  Seott  at.  San  Fraactjo* 


lear) 
are*, 
iL-rce 


BA  IJS  C 
Hanwa*.  1 


iraaa,  hara 
fur  infor- 


H  A>  acre  re- 
ia  train.  B. 


l>anck**9.   1  el. 


HIDES,  FURS,  PELTS. 


puns- 

T*rrd° 'l 


HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES 


TO  RaDOTB  to*    hlah    mat  of  Hvtw 

oor    Whoieanla    to     Cbnaumae.  leawLb 
Htm.   10*  (Aay  etreei.  San  rranrlanu, 
PRK8H  ROAST Hll  COPPrai  direct  froa» 
tntlan.    Pnepaid,  0  to*.  SL2&.  racwuat  II 
Bunwet  Cvtee  Co..  Sw*  t>*nrtaom. 
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FARMERS*  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 


OWN  THE  WATER  FOR   IRRIGATION — 
PER  ACRE  pays  for  the  land  and  water 
ht.     No  extra  charges  outside  of  annual  ditch 
„lntenance ,  fee  of  $1  per  acre  per  annum. 
Choice   California   land    that   will    produce  50 
_hels  hard  winter  wheat,  or  4  to  6  tone  alfalfa 
exceptional    feed    value  per   acre.  Wonderful 
_ps  or  barley,  oats,  sugar  beets  and  potatoes, 
>lendid   dairy,    sheep,    hog   and   cattle  country, 
nperate  zone  climate  without  extremes  of  heat 
cold.     Fruits,  berries  and  vegetables  do  fine. 
1,  deep  soil,  no  alkali;  plenty  of  good  water;  ex- 
client  drainage;  good  neighbors.     R.   R.  station, 
►stofftce  and  school  nearby. 

Will  Bell  in  tracts  of  80  to  1,000  acres  for  $15 
_  _  per  acre,  balance  in  ten  equal  yearly  pay- 
nents  BEGINNING  5  YEARS  FROM  DATE  OF 
PURCHASE.  In  all.  15  YEARS  TO  PAY  FOR. 
Low  i  nterest,  low  taxes,  title  perfect.  One  of 
Eur  company,  an  experienced  agriculturist  and 
Irrigation  engineer,  who  knows  the  possibilities  of 
this  land,  will  reside  on  the  property  and  be 
available  for  advice  to  any  who  wish  it,  and 
V1THOUT  COST;  or  he  will 'contract  to  clear  and 
develop  it  for  buyer  at  a  small  charge  per  acre. 
SECRET  VALLEY   LAND  CO., 

709  New  Call  Bldg.,  San  Francisco.  

_3IRTBEN  ACRES,  four  miles  Sacramento,  half 
mile  car  line  and  school;  new,  modern 
bungalow,  barn,  pumping  plant,  tank,  chicken 
pouses ;  one  acre  family  orchard,  berries ;  seven 
cres  grain;  good  horse,  buggy,  wagon,  all  imple- 
nents.  forty  chickens,  incubator;  $1,000  cash; 
nortgage  $3,500.  6  per  cent.  Owner,  box  1527,  R. 
No.  2.  Sacramento,  Cal. 

J  R  RAT  EST  RUSH  IN  YEARS  FOR  GOVERN- 
MENT  AND  STATE  LAND.  FREE  HOMER. 
r\FE  INVESTMENTS  without  residence. 
SCHOOL.  STATE,  INDIAN,  GOVERNMENT 
lands.  Now  available.  You  have  nine  rights 
WOW  worth  $1,000  each.     Booklet  FREE.  Write 

{Toteph  Clark,  Sacramento.  

FARM  AND  CITY  PROPERTY  FOR  SALE — We 
will  loan  your  money  ou  mortgage,  9.  F.  or 
ountry  security,  or  if  you  need  money  we  can 
Jget  it  for  you  at  the  right  rate,  and  reasonable 
[expenses;  established  over  20  years  in  S.  F.  E.  M. 
Long  A  Son,  235  Montgomery  at.,  room  249,  8.  F. 
PART  OR  COMPLETE  FURNISHINGS  for  5- 
room  house ;  incubator,  brooder,  coops,  etc. ,  for 
chickens,  garage,  good  house,  2%  acres,  5  years' 
lease,  on  county  road ;  good  home ;  market  for  any- 
thing;  bargain.  M.  E.  Darling,  San  Mateo.  Cat 
FOR  SALE— Fine  foothill  ranch  in  EI  Dorado 
co.,  near  Placerville;  240  acres  fenced,  2-3  culti- 
vated; creek,  spring,  well,  orchard,  large  dwelling 
house,  three  bams;  write  Mrs.   Alice  A.  Hughes, 

370  South  5th  at.,  San  Jose.  California.  

FOR  SALE — 30-acre  fruit  and  alfalfa  farm,  highly 
improved;  electric  pumping  plant;  $480  yearly 
n  advance  pays  everything;  bold  your  job  and 
nnt  will  help  pay  out  in  twenty  years.  F.  L.  Cook, 
Corning.  Cal. 


NO  CASH  PAYMENT  DOWN— Florida's  finest 
fruit,  stock,  truck  lands;  no  frost**,  malaria, 
idobe,  swamps;  $50  per  acre.  Wrie  for  literature. 
Box  505  Orchard  and  Farm.  Hearst  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 


FOR  SALE — 5  1-5  acre  almond  orchard  in  full  bear- 
ing; best  variety  of  nuts;  good  house;  price  $1,800, 
ha'f  cash.  Sebastian  Iselin,  Orange  Blossom  Colony, 

Oakdale.   Stanislaus  <-o..  California.  _____ 

40  ACRES — 25  full  bearing  almonds,  olives;  Contra 
Costa   County;   3   miles  to  good   town;  terms. 
Owner,   747    Market   St. ,    San  Francisco. 


FARMS  WANTED. 

TO   EXCHANGE— Running  business,   valued  $40.- 
000,  for  ranch  south  of  San  Francisco;  on  advice 
of  physician.    Box  589,  Orchard  and  Farm.  Hearst 

bldg.,  San  Francisco.  

WANTED  TO  HEAR  from  owner  of  good  ranch 
for  sale;  send  cash  price  and  description.  D.  F. 

Bii sh ,  Mi n nen polia ,  Minn.  

WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of  farm  or  unim- 
proved land  for  sale.    O.   K.   Hawley,  Baldwin, 
Wisconsin.   |  

SAVE  $220  ON  A  NEW  TRACTOR— Read  the 
page  advprtisement  inside  of  the  back  cover. 


FARM  LANDS  &  HOMESTEADS. 

OREGON    &    CALIFORNIA    RAILROAD  CO. 

GRANT  LANDS— Title  to  same  revested  in 
Dotted  States  by  Act  of  Congress,  dated  June  9, 
1016.  Two  million  three  hundred  thou-  n.]  Acres 
to  be  opened  for  settlement  and  sale.  Power  Site, 
Timber  and  Agriculture  Lands.  Containing  some 
of  best  land  left  in  United  States.  Now  is  the  op- 
portune time.  Large  Sectional  Map  and  descrip- 
tion of  soil,  climate,  rainfall,  elevations,  etc.  Post- 
paid One  Dollar.    Grand  Lands  Locating  Co.,  Box 

610.   Pnrt'and.  Oregon.  

GOVERNMENT  LAND  GUIDES,  with  maps,  laws, 
forma  and  full  information;   any   locality,  75c. 
J.   0.    Henderson,   Box  476.   San  Francisco. 
640-ACKE  Montana  Homesteads — New  law.  Circu- 
lars free.    Rureau  18,  Boulder,  Montana. 


FARMS    FOR  RENT— WANTED. 

WANTED — To  rent  for  ca.«h,  option  purchase,  land 
for  summer  home-  near  mountains  and  ocean;  pic- 
turesque ranch,  slightly  improved,  considered.  Box 
Q4.  pnso  Rohles,  Pal.   

SAVE  $220  ON  A  NEW  TRACTOR— Read  the 
page  advertisement  inside  of  the  back  cover. 


MONEY    TO    LOAN— REAL  ES- 

RANCH  LOANS— FARM  LOANS— I  am  ia  posi- 
tion to  loan  $100,000  in  sums  to  suit  at  7  per 
cant,  two  to  live  years     Adolph  Trollinger  Mitchel, 
832  Citizens'  National  Bank  Imilding,  Los  Angeles, 

TOufomla.  

MONEY  TO  LOAN  on  farms,  raw  land,  city  and 
suburban  property;  building  loana  made;  also  large 
loans  on  laud  and  Irrigation  projects  from  $50.0u\) 
to  $1,000,000.  Inventions  financed.  C.  G.  Paul, 
407  Chamber  of  Commerce  bldg..  Los  Angelas.  Cal. 

PLOWING  TIME — Will  soon  be  here.  Read 
the  Hughson  &  Merton  page  advertisement  inside 
of  ths  back  cover.    Save  $220  on  a  new  tractor. 


EXTRA  QUALITY  White  Leghorn  chicks,  12c 
each  until  March  1,  then  10c.  Carefully  line 
bred  from  MacFarlane,  Young,  Cyphers  and  Mar- 
tin strains  of  foundation  stock.  Eggs  $1.50  per 
15;  $2.50  per  30;  $5  per  100;  $50  per  1.000. 
Acres  of  free  range  connected  with  our  breeding 
pens;  20,000  feet  under  roof.  Only  Jubilee  in- 
cubators used;  disinfected  every  hatch.  DON'T 
SAVE  2c  PER  CHICK  IN  BUYING,  and  LOSE 
A  DOLLAR  A  PULLET  IN  RAISING,  get  THE 
BEST,   and   SUCCEED.     Newton   Poultry  Farm, 

Dent.   5.  Los  Gatos,  Cal.     Catalogue  free.  

QUALITY   BRED  CHIOKS— Thoroughbred  8.  C. 

White  Leghorns  bred  to  lay;  not  simply  chicks, 
but  stock  that  lays  and  pays.  I  hatch  from  my 
own  yards  exclusively — $500  to  anyone  that  can 
prove  otherwise.  My  ideal  stone  hatchery  enables 
me  to  hatch  perfect  chicks  during  extreme  tem- 
peratures; and  all  my  chicks  are  shipped  in  the 
Dobbel  Safety  Boxes,  which  insure  proper  venti- 
lation and  safe  delivery.  Quality  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  for  my  folder.  F.  W.  Dobbel, 
Biiena  Vista  Poultry  Yards,  Box  173-0,  Sonoma, 

Cal.  

BABY  OHIOKS — Thoroughbred  S.  C.  White  Leg- 
horns; our  customers  receive  the  benefit  of  37 
consecutive  years  of  scientific  breeding  for  health, 
vigor  and  heavy  laying;  they,  get  chicks  that  grow 
quickly  into  real,  profit  paying  egg  producers  and 
our  prices  are  no  higher  than  many  ask  for  chicks 
from  ordinary,  haphazard  bred  stock;  send  for 
our  folder;  we  guarantee  to  please  you.  G.  &  C. 
Poultry  Farm,  Sonoma,  Oal.,  members  of  The  Poul- 

try  Producers  of  Central  California.  

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SI — Cockerels,  fine 
husky  fellows  for  breeding;  hens  and  pullets  that 
are  wonderful  layers;  bred  from  champion  prize 
winners  at  California's  leading  shows.  If  its  Bar- 
red Rooks  you  want  get  in  touch  with  me  right 
away.  I  nave  bred  them  exclusively  for  nineteen 
\^irs  Vest,  we  arc  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eirsrs.    Wrfft^for  catalog.    Vodden's  Rockery,  Los 

Gates.  Olffi—  

ROOFDIpfiJSANCH  CHIOKS  are  good  chicks,  well 
hatched  Jhom  first  class  utility  breeding  stock, 
money-making'  esrg  producers;  the  price  Is  right,  7c 
to  14c,  --drwendiiig  on  breed,  month,  quantity 
(dozen  tr/fHnousands) ;  White,  Buff,  Brown  Leg- 
horns. Black  Minorcas.  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks 
for  dollars  and  cents.  Send  card  for  circular. 
Rnofden   Poultry   Ranch   and  Hatchery,  Campbell 

California.  

FINEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  WORLD— Baby 
chicks.  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  White  Leghorns, 
settings.  100,  1,000.  hatched  right  in  our  $60,000 
bnck  and  concrete  hatchery  from  our  quality  heavy 
livers;  reasonable  prices;  stock  hatching  eggs. 
Pehbleside  Poultry  Farm.  Sunnyvale.  California. 
BUILD  UP  YOUR  FLOCK— Ask  for  Phoenix 
Milling  Company  "Chick  Food"  for  your  little 
chicks — a  perfect  mixture — and  Phoenix  Milling 
Company  "Scratch  Food"  for  your  hens.  It'B  ex- 
cellent. Your  grocer  will  get  either  for  you.  Phoe- 
ni\   Milling  Comnnny,    Sacramento,  California. 

PETALUMA      HATCHERY— Estableshid  1902. 

Can  ship  day-old  chicks  to  points  reached  in 
three  days;  six  varieties.  There  are  fifteen  large 
hatcheries  here,  but  only  one  "Petaluma  Hatch- 
ery." We  challenge  the  hen.  Send  for  free  clr- 
cular.    L.  W.   Clark.  Petahima.  Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS — Leading  varieties.  We  guaran- 
tee safe  arrival  and  full  count:  strong,  vigorous 
chicks  from  the  finest  flocks  of  free  range  stock  in 
this  country.  1917  Catalogue  and  Instructions  on 
care  of  biby  chicks,  if  •  ou  mention  Oca  piper. 
La»her'«    Hatcherv.    Peta.  ...na.  Cal. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK,  WHITE  LEGHORN 
incubator  chicks,  breeding  stock,  e?gs,  high-class, 
scientifically  bred;  awarded  all  first  prizes  Cali- 
fornia State  Fair  1916.  Make  your  arrangements 
now  for  incubator  chicks.  Mahajo  Farm,  P.  O. 
box  597,  Sacramento.  Cal.  

BABY    CHICKS— From    inrge,    healthv,  vigorous. 

h-wvy-laying.  thoroughbred  single  comb  White 
Leghorns.  $10  per  10O;  $2  per  100  when  order 
is  booked  and  balance  5  days  before  delivery.  I 
pay  the  express  to  vour  station.  H.  A.  Sehlott- 
hauer.    Exeter  Cal.  

FAWN  AND  WHITE,  also  pure  WHITE  Indian 
Runner  Ducks,  white  egg  strain,  greatest  layers 
Our  ducks  have  free  access  to  running  water,  in- 
suring fertile  eggs  and  strong,  healthy  ducks.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.  Santa  Cruz  Duck  Farm, 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  

BLUE  RIBBON  BLACK  ORPINGTONS— Heavy 
laying  strain ;  won  10  prizes  at  Oakland,  Mo- 
desto, Fresno;  2  prize  cockerels  for  sale  cheap. 
Eggs  for  hatching  baby  chickj  to  order.  A.  J. 
Holfman   Jr.,   2315  Stanley   Road.   San  Leandro. 

Cal  

INDIAN    Runner    ducks,    prize    stock;  ducklings. 

$18  per  100.  Choice  strains  White  Leghorn, 
Rarred  Rock  and  Rhode  Island  baby  chicks,  from 
$10  to  $15  per  100.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Beaver  Grove  Poultry  Farm.  St.  Helena.  Cal. 
BABY  CHICKS  now  ready.  Good  strong  young- 
sters every  week.  R.  L  Reds.  Barred  Rocks. 
Black  Minorcas,  White  Leghorn  and  Brown  Leg- 
horn.   Order  early.    Write  for  our  circular.  Camp- 

bell   Poultry  Ranch.   Campbell.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Sunnyknoll    strain    Black  Laugshan 
baby    chicks.    THE    WINTER    LAYERS  SU- 
PREME.    Order  now  for  immediate  delivery,  15c 
each,  $12  per  100.    J.  N.  Naas.  Sunnyknoll  Egg 

Farm,   East   San   Diego.  Cal.  

CROLEY'S  SCRATCH  AND  CROLEY'S  EVER- 
LAY  EGG  MASS — Produces  excellent  results  at 
a  reasonable  cost;    write  for     "Poultry  Feeding 
Facts."    Geo.  H.  Croley  Co.,  Inc.,  631-637  Brannan 

St..  Ban  Francisco.  Oal.  

S.  C.   WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Martin  Stock)— Ex- 
hibition  and   utility   combined.     Hatching  egg*. 
$1.50  and  up  for  15;  $6  per  100.    Pens  headed 
by  prize  winners*--  Cockorela,  $5  each.     Chas.  H. 

Myers.  Haywardr,^Cal.  

DAY  old  chix,  |  Shite  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Black 
Minorcas,    Barred    Iiockv    It.    I     Iteda  Golden 
Compines.    Silvee^Upanpled    Hantbertrs.    l.t.  Rr.v 
mahs.   Buff  and  White  Orpingtons.    Enoch  Crews, 

Seahright.  Cal.  

RIGHT   CHICKlf^AT   RIGHT   PRICES— 18  va- 
rieties.   Best  tQWoughbred  stock.  Strong,  sturdy, 
livable  chicks.     Kindly  state  Breed,  Quantity  and 
Time    of    Delivery.      Fnwuio-Petaluma  Hatchery. 

Fresno.  Cal.  

PLOWING  TIME— Will  soon  be  here.  Read 
the  Hughson  &  Merton  page  advertisement  inside 
of  the  back  cover.     Save  $220  on  a  new  tractor. 

BABY  CHICKS,  any  quantity,  several  kinda;  in- 
cubators, brooders,  supplies.  Victor  Incubator  Co., 
1378  Market  at.,  San  Francisco. 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  EGGS 
for  hatching,  from  heavy  laying,  thoroughbred 
stock,  good  size,  type  and  color,  1.25  per  15;  8 
per  100;  delivered  free;  also  baby  chicks,  15c  each. 
F.  Brans.  R.  F.  D.  1,  Box  484.  Berkeley.  Cal. 
MODEL  POULTRY  FARM— White  Leghorn  spec- 
ialists; over  thirteenth  year;  baby  chix,  hatching 
eggs  and  ten  weeks'  old  pullets  from  our  heavy 
laying  stock  at  right  prices.    W.  C.  Smith,  prop.. 

Corning,  Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS  —  White  Leghorn.  $10  per  100; 

Buff  Leghorn  and  Ancona,  $12  per  100;  eggs 
for  batching  from  fine,  heavy  laying,  healthy 
stock.  A.  B.  Chamberlin.  Box  172,  Route  D,  San 
Josp.  Cal.  

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns;  won  all  awards  at  Oregon 
State  Show.  1917;  good  size  type  and  cotor; 
heavy  layers;  eggs  $1.7.1  per  15;  $8.50  per  100.  de- 
livered free.  C.  H.  Dickinson,  R.  1-B.,  Medford. 
Oietron. 

S.   C.    BUFF  LEGHORNS — Hatching  eggs  from 

prize  winners    at    recent    Oregon    State  show; 
heavy  layers,  $2.50  per  15.    Few  fine  cockerels  at 
$3.50.    Mrs.  J.  H.  Darby,  R.  1,  Medford,  Ore. 
"BARCLAY'S      BARRED      BEAUTIES"— Finest 

show  birds  in  West.  Wherever  shown  as  lay- 
ers cannot  be  beat.     Cockerels,  pullets  and  eggs. 

Write  me.    G.  S.  Barclay.  B.  A..  Lindsay,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Silver  Gray  Dorkings,  the  only  heavy 

breed  that  lays  a  white  egg,  excellent  layers  and 
unsurpassed  for  table  use;  heavy  breasted  and  fine 
grained.  Mrs.  Reed,  10  Fifth  ;t. .  Petaluma. 
FRENCH  Rouen  duck  eggs,  from  winners  at  San 

Jose,    Oakland   and    Arizona   shows;   first  prize 
young  drakes  and   Bourbon   Red   turkey  eggs  for 
sale.     Emma  V.    Miller,   Farmington,  Cal. 
BABY  CHICKS,  hatching  eggs,  from  our  Hogan- 

ized  stock,  bred  for  utility.  White  Leghorns, 
Rarred    Rocks,    Pekin    Ducks.    Mammoth  Bronze 

Turkeys.     Brehm  Bros..  St.  Helena.  Cal.  

WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Bred  to  lay  and  win; 

batching  eggs;  real  baby  chicks.  Address  The 
Golden  Egg  Farm,  Antloch  Cal.  Home  of  Eman- 
cipator  Strain    White   Wyandot  tes.  

RHODE     ISLAND  REDS — Fancy    and  utility. 

Dark  red  vigorous,  heavy  layers.  Eggs  by  set- 
ting or  hundred-     John  Reed,  Route  C,  Lucretia 

ave..  San  Jo«e,  Cal.  

BABY   CHICKS    (White   Leghorns)— Shipped  on 

approval  before  remitting.  No  weak  ones 
charged   for.    Scbellville  Hatchery,   Route  1,  So- 

noma,  Cal.  

EASTMAN'S   BRED  TO  LAY   Barred  Plymouth 

Rocks — Chicks,  eggs,  cockerels.  We  Hoganize 
and  trapnest.     Fairmead  Poultry  Farm,  Fainnead, 

California.  

CHOICE  White  Rhode  Island  cockerels  at  $3.  A 
few  trios  at  $7.50.     Eggs  in  season,  $2.50  and 
$3.50  per  setting.    A.  W.  Mumm.  Route  3,  Sac- 

ramento.  CaL  

HATCHING  eggs  from  our  "Bred-to-Lay"  S.  C. 

White  Leghorns.  Book  orders  promptly.  No 
chicks.     Pine  Tree  Poultry  Farm,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

ANDALOS1ANS  for  large  white  eggs.  Just  the 
fowl  for  the  farmer.     Eggs  and  stock  for  sale. 

Dan  Qalbreath,  Monmouth,  Ore.  

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS  from  se- 
lected heavy-laying  stock.     Only  strong,  healthy 

chicks  sent     Mrs.  G.  Logan.  Morgan  Hill.  Cal. 

THAI' NESTED — White  and  Buff  Leghorns;  great 
winners  and  layers.  Eggs     chicks,  stock.  Arthur 

H.  Schroeder.  Alta  Mesa.  Mountain  View.  Cal. 

BARRED  ROCKS,  "Ringlets,"  Buff  Orpingtons, 
heavy  layers;  eggs,  2,  3;  Runner  duck  eggs,  $1.50. 

Qlendale.  Fleming  aye..  San  Jose,  California, 
PLOWING   TIME— Will   soon  be  here.  Bead 

the  Hughson  &  Merton  page  advertisement  inside 

of  the  back  cover.    Save  $220  on  a  new  tractor. 

BUFF  COCHIN  Bantams  for  sale  from  prize 
winning    stock.      Eggs    in    season.      Chas.  R. 

Hanna,  146  Linwood  l  lace.  Riverside.  Cal. 

BATCHING  EGGS  AND  CHIX  —  Thoroughbred 
Hoganized  White  Leghorns:   eggs  $4  per  100; 

chix  $10.    D.  Clayton,  Modesto.  Cal.  

WHITE  African  Guinea  Fowl.  Exposition  winners. 
Eggs.  $2.50  per  15;  also  Houdans,  eggs  $2  per 

13.     Mrs.  B.  Hocking.  Guasti,  Cal.  

BUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS  from  fancy  and  utility 
stock;    prices   reasonable.    Chas.    Emery,    R.  1, 

Eugene,  Oregon.  

WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS— Tancred  strain,  trap- 
nest record  average  184.     H.   Tarratt,  Corning, 

Cal  . 

"FREE" — Folder  about  Lice.  Floyd,  Poultry  Ex- 
pert,  1772  Green  st.  San  Francisco.  Oal.  

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKS— Eggs.  $1.50  per 
ten.  $7  a  hundred.    F.  E  Barleau.  Lindsay,  Cal. 

ANCONA  BABY  CHICKS  and  eggs  for  hatching; 
reasonable.     Mrs.  A.  Buckley  Campbell,  Cal. 

SAVE  $220  ON  A  NEW  TRACTOR— Read  the 
page  advertisement  inside  of  the  back  cover. 


LIVESTOCK. 


BILLIKEN  HERD  OF  CHESTER  WHITE  SWINE 
— The  big  prize  winners  at  the  1916  California 
State  fair.  The  real  utility  breed  that  makes  money 
for  the  rancher  and  dairy  man.  This  herd  is  com- 
posed of  the  very  best  blood  lines  that  the  breed 
produces,  and  the  best  can  still  be  bought  at  reason- 
able prices.  Four  young  service  boars  and  20  open 
gilts,  that  will  be  bred  to  suit  the  buyer.  Write 
for  the  booklet  Chester  Whites.    C.  B.  Cunningham, 

Mills.  Sacramento  Co..  California.  

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG — Finest  ever  issued. 

Tells  of  the  famous  Whitten  Ranch  money- 
making  strain  of  Big  Type  Poland  Chinas.  Make 
greatest  weight  in  shortest  time  at  lowest  cost, 
topping  market  at  225  lbs.  in  6  months;  600  head, 
both  sexes,  all  ages,  reasonable  prices  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Ranch  In  Tularo  county,  but  address 
owner,   R    H.  Whitten,  610C  Security  bldg.,  Los 

Angeles.  

\V A \TKI> — I  own  an  ideal  sheep  range  In  northern 
California,  capacity  50.000  head:  winter  and  sum- 
mer feed.  Parties  wishing  to  furnish  sheep  or  goats 
for  ?  term  of  years  and  give  me  a  small  share  of 
the  profits  for  the  feed,  or  have  either  for  sale. 
Write  owner.  E.  D.  Roberts.  Hornbrook.  Cal. 
IMPERIAL  STOCK  FARM  BEHKSHI RE8— Spe- 
cial offer  for  February,  three  heavy  boned  type 
boars,  ready  for  service.  We  are  pricing  them  to 
move  quick.  If  interested,  call  or  write  us  for 
particulars.    R  J.  Merrill  &  Son,  Morgan  Hill,  Cal. 

PLOWING  TIME — Will  toon  be  hare.  Read 
the  Hughson  &  Merton  page  advertisement  inside 
of  the  back  cover.    Save  $220  on  a  new  tractor. 


TO  LIVESTOCK  MEN— For  only  $1  I  will  sell  you 
formula  for  one  of  the  best  condition  powders 
made,  for  putting  livestock  in  condition,  saving 
you  many  dollars'  worth  of  feed.  For  particulars  ad- 
dre«n  J.  C.  Christian,  Port  Townsendj  Wash. 
FOR  SALE)— Registered  Berkshire  boar — Suisun 
Rival  Duke  2nd.  203376.  Farrowed  May  18, 
1914.    Apply  Geo.  McNally,  Middletown,  Lake  CO., 

or  278  Russ  bldg.,  San  Francisco.  

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  CALF  FEED— For  Call- 
fornia  calves;   write  for  book  on   calf  raising. 
Geo.  H.  Croley  Co.,  Inc.,  631-637  Brannan  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED— Used  by  the 
most   up-to-date   feeders;    write   for  particulars, 
George  H.  Croley  Co..  Inc.,  631-637  Brannan  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal.   

CHOICE,  PEDIGREED— 5  months  Berkshire  and 
Chester  Whites,  only  $12.50,  either  sex;  also  one 
16  months  C.  White  boar  $25.   Cedarhuxst  Ranches, 

Route  2,  Sacramento,  Cal.  

PLOWING  TIME— Will  soon  be  here.  Read 
the  Hughson  &  Merton  page  advertisement  Inside 
of  the  back  cover.    Save  $220  on  a  new  tractor. 

FINELY  BRED  DRIVING  OR  WORK  MARES 
for  sale.    Will  take  cash  or  exchange  for  cattle. 

Inquire  of  J.  R.  Bloom.  Dixon,  Cal. 

WANTED  TO  BUY— 100  or  125  ewes,  healthy  and 
in  good  condition  for  breeding  purposes.  Answer 

soon.     G.   Hoist.   Redwood   City,  Cal. 

PEDIGREED  DUROO  hogs  of  guaranteed  breeding: 
all  ages;  weanlings  sired  by  prize  winner  at  Stite 
fair  $10.    H.  E.  Boudier.  Napa,  Cal.  

RAISING  CALVES  WITHOUT  MILK  with 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal.    Write  for  particulars  to 

Coulson  Co..  Petaluma,  Cal. 

WHEN  YOUR  POULTRY  and  pigeons  are  lousy 
write  Floyd.  Expert,  1772  Green  st..  San  Fran- 
cisco. Cal.   

REGISTERED    Poland    China    swine.  Weanling 

pigs  of  both  sexes.  J.  H.  Cook.  Paradise.  Cal. 
DEHORN  YOUR  COWS — It  will  cost  lets  to  keep 

them.    Write  F.  Talnter,  Corte  Madera.  Cal. 
WELL  BRED  Chester  White  herd  boar  cheap  if 

taken  now.    Geo.  Wesloner.  Glenwood.  Minn. 
1    TOGO  EN  BURG  BUCK— 3   grade   does  cheati. 

Wm.  E.  Butler.  Middletown.  Oal.  

REGISTERED  Brown  Swiss  bulls.     A.  W.  Will- 

mann,  Hawkeye,  Iowa. 


LIVESTOCK  MARKET. 


GRAPEWILD  FARMS — Owners  of  Grand  Leader, 
2d,  World's  Fair  Grand  Champion  Berkshire  boar. 
This  boar  again  demonstrated  his  superior  breeding 
qualities  at  this  year's  California  State  Fair,  winning 
first  in  all  the  senior  sow  classes  and  Grand  Cham- 
pionship. At  the  1916  Oregon  State  Fair  another 
daughter  won  Junior  end  Reserve  Grand  Champion- 
ship. We  have  stock  erf  all  ages  for  sale,  including 
a  number  of  good  boars.  A.  B.  Humphrey,  Es- 
calon,  San  Joaquin  County.  California.  

SAVE  $220  ON  A  NEW  TRACTOR— Read  the 
page  advertisement  inside  of  the  back  cover. 


LIVESTOCK  INSURANCE. 


LIVE  STOCK  INSURANCE— Registered  live  stock 
and  farm  work  horses  should  be  insured.  The 
Haitford  Company,  strongest,  in  the  world,  writing 
live  stock.  No  trouble  to  answer  questions.  D.  O. 
Lively,  special  representative,  215  Hobart  bldg., 
San  Francisco. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


IF  you  are  holding  stocks  or  bonds  that  you  would 
like  to  sell  or  borrow  money  on,  see 

Wm.    H.   Byington   Jr.   Company,  Inc., 
Bonds  and  Investment  Securities, 
Crocker  National   Hank  bldg..   San  Francisco. 
AT  LAST  THE  PERFECT  SILO— THE  8TAX- 
ROUND — No  hoops,   no  bolts,   no  experiments; 
close  price;  any  one  cau  erect.    Address  D.  O.  Live- 

ly.  215  Hobart  bldg..  San  Francisco.  

TURN  TO  PAGE  27— Read  the  advertisement  at 
the  bottom  of  first  column;  write  your  name  and 
address  across  it;  slip  it  into  an  envelope;  flip  in  a 

quarter,  address,  stamp,  mail.  

SMOKE  THE  PIPE  that  grows  on  a  tree.    A  won- 
derful new  pipe.     Light  and  sweet.     Makes  to- 
bacco tasty.    Send  for  booklet.    Tree  Pipe  Co.,  75T 

S.  Carondolet.  Los  Angeles.  

NATIONAL   GEOGRAPHIC   MAGAZINES— Back 
numbers,  in  good  condition,  20c  each  postpaid. 
L.  R.  Stock,  3310  Adeline  St..  South  Berkeley,  CaL 


SAFETY  RAZOR  BLADES  SHARPENED — Keen 
edges  guaranteed  or  money  back;  30  cents  dozen. 

Bufton  Bros..   1117  Broadway.  Oakland,  Cal. 

BEST  OIL  BURNER  MADE— Send  for  informa- 
tion and  trade  proposals.    Fine  chances.    M.  J. 

Brown,  2147  Center  St..  Berkeley.  Cat  

I  HAVE  SEVERAL  PAIR  OF  BLACK  TAIL 
DEER  for  sale  at  $50  a  pair.    For  particulars 

address  Joseph  Marsters,   Roaeburg,  Ore.  

SEND  10c  (stiver)  for  birthday  book;  horoscopes, 
lessons,  lectures.  Christian  Yogi.    Prof.  Peaxsall, 

927  Clay  St..  Oakland.  Cal  

WANTED — Puppy  dogs,  thoroughbred,  small  breed; 
also    canaries.    Box    593,    Orchard   and  Farm, 

Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

PAINT  your  own  car  for  $5-  free  booklet  tells  how. 
Autonamel  Company.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


MILCH  GOATS. 


WE  hare  some  fine  milch  goats  for  sale  or  to  rent 
by  the  month ;  also  a  pair  of  perfectly  matched 
gelded  male  goats,  twenty  months  old,  broke  to  drive, 
for  sale  cheap.    Gregg  &  Kellogg,   E.  Bakersfleld, 

California.  ,  

PROFIT  and  Pleasure  in  Goat-keeping,  pronounced 
by  experts  the  best  goat  book,  regardless  of  price; 
profusely  illustrated;  by  mall 36  cents.     Fred  C. 
I.onnshiiry.    Plainfield.    N.   J.  ' 

PLOWING  TIME— Will  soon  be  here.  Read 
the  Hughson  &  Merton  page  advertisement  Inside 
of  the  back  cover.    Save  $220  on  a  new  tractor. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 


MISCELLANEOUS  — FOR  SALE. 


FOR  SALE — One  new  Maytag  gasoline  engine 
driven  washing  machine  In  original  crate,  never 
opened,  includes  gasoline  engine  ready  to  run., 
exactly  same  as  advertised  in  Saturday  Evening 
Post  and  Ladles  Home  Journal;  cost  $75;  price 
140.  c.  o.  d.,  from  Berkeley,  California,  with 
privilege  of  examination;  reason  for  selling,  hare 
given   up  housekeeping.     Box   594.   Orchard  and 

Farm.    Hearst  Bldg..   San   Francisco,  CaL  

UHfcCK  WRITER*— Slightly  used  Todd.  Peerless 
and  Protectographs,  $5  to  J 25,  guarantee!;  alto 
Blickensderfer  typewriter,  new  "Hone    model.  JV!o. 
C.  H.  Jenkins  Co..  114  Bmh  St.,  San  Francisco. 

California.  .  

A  large  selection  used  motorcycles,  all  makes,  at 
special  prices;  too  many  to  advertise.    Send  for 
bulletin,  giving  mfgr'a  name  and  prices.    Fred  H. 
Rente,  1560  Market  St..  San  Francisco.  

KENTUCKY'S    BEST    NATURAL    LEAF  TO- 
BACCO—Mellow  and  sweet;  2  and  8  years  old; 
smoking  or  chewing;  3  lbs.,   $1;  7  lbs..  $2.  8. 

ROSENBLATT,   Hawesville,  Ky.  

FINE    SQUAB  BREEDERS — First-class  stock; 

bargain;  also  flrit-class  incubator,  cheap;  will 
exchange  for  rabbits.  180  Seneca  ave.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal..  take  car  No.  28.  

NEW   TWO-PLOW  TRACTOR — Complete  except 
engine;  can  adjust  any  stationary  or  automobile 
engine;  170  account  storage.  Grainger.  1050  Battery 

St.  San  Francisco.  

PLOWING  TIME— Will  soon  be  here.  Bead 
the  Hughson  &  Merton  page  advertisement  inside 
ot  the  back  cover.  Save  $220  on  a  new  tractor. 
57-FOOT  gas  tug  for  sale  for  $5,500.  125  h.  p.  en- 
gine- fastest  and  most  powerful  tug  on  the  a.  r. 
bay!  J.  A .  CJrmond.  WhiWl  bldg..  San  Francisco. 
CULTIVATED    MUSHROOMS    from  government 

guaranteed  spawn,  delicious  flavor.  75c  per  lb 
preiaid.    Beaver  Grove  Poultry  Farm.  St.  Helena. 
LOOK— Hornbook  aeries  and  other  law  text*;  cheap 
while    they    last;    write    to-day.    Owner.  41iS 

Terrace  St..  Oakland.  Qalllonaa,  

ALL  KINDS  SECOND-HAND  HARNESS— Double 
pipe  collar.  tTorder.    D.  Hurton.  1218  Mission 

at..  San  Francisco,  Cal.  

AIREDALES — Bettis  strain;  stock  all  ages  for 
sale;  winning,  educated  doga  at  stud.  Hy-Born, 

Kennels.  Fresno.  

50-H.-P.  WESTERN  ENGINE  and  8-inch  Krofh 
pump;  nearly  new.   G.  W.  Hurley.  Bakersfield. 

Phone  164.  ,  

USED  BOOKS— Extraordinary  bargain*  Catalog 
Higene's.  F-2441   Post,  San  Francisco.  (Books 

bought).  

HOGANS  "Call  of  the  Hen"— New  edition  $2 
postpaid.     Hardy's  Bookstore.  Oakland,  Cal. 

NURSERY  AND  GARDEN  STOCK. 

FRUIT  TREES  THAT  PRODUCE— You  can't  get 
good  big  crops  of  good  fruit  from  poor  trees. 
Elmer  Bros.  Trees  produces  because  they  are  clean 
and  healthy;  strongly  rooted:  budded  from  treasot 
proven  productiveness  and  are  properly  bandied  rrom 
the  time  they  are  put  into  the  ground  until  they 
are  dug  and  delivered  to  you.  We  grow  every  thing 
worth  while  in  the  fruit  line.  It  will  pay  you  to 
communicate  with  us  at  once  as  this  is  the  cheapest 
place  to  buy  good  trees.  Write  for  free  catalogue 
and  prices.  Elmer  Bros.  Nursery  "The  Nursery 
That  Helped  to  Make  Santa  Clara  Valley  Famous. 

82  a  Market  St..  San  Jose,  Cal.  

FINE  MISSION  OLIVES— Mr.  E.  W.  Ehmann  of 
Oroville,  a  large  packer  of  olives,  assures  me 
that  his  Mission  Olives  are  "above  average  size 
and  were  harvested  before  the  frost  came.  I 
raised  his  trees  thirty  years  ago.  Mr.  J.  O. 
Martin  president  of  California  Associated  Olive 
Growers,  writes  me  that  he  "considers  my  stock 
tho   best  in   California."     Mr.    Martin  last  year 

fmrchased  two  thousand  from  me.  My  stock  cams 
rom  the  old  Mission  of  Santa  Barbara.  I  refer 
to  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Ehmann.  W.  A.  Hayne, 

box  461.  Marysville.  Cal.  

CHERRY  AND  PRUNE  TREES— General  assort, 
ment  of  nursery  trees;  stock  guarantied  first-class 
in  every  way;  get  your  order  in  now,  while  the 
selection  is  good;  write  for  prices;  prompt  attention 
given  to  orders  for  immediate  ahinment.  Ruehl- 
Wheeler  Nursery.  163  3.  Main  St.,  San  Jose.  Cal. 
CALIFORNIA  GREATEST  PRUNE  —  Stuart 
Prune-  27  dried  prunes  to  the  pound;  bears 
heavy  strong  growth;  very  sweet  like  the  French 
prune  only  larger;  5,000  trees  In  stock  for  this 
year.  Also  60.000  slmond  trees;  all  kinds  and  va- 
rieties.   Write  for  prices.  Ripon  Nursery  Co.,  Ripon, 

Cal.  

WALNUTS — Vrooman  Franquette  and  8  an  Jose 
Mayette  grafted  on  Northern  California  black. 
Sizes  3  to  10  feet.  Prices  reasonable.  We  grow 
our  own  trees,  scions  selected  from  our  walnut 
grove.     Walnut  scions  for  sale.     Sunset  Nursery, 

San  Jose.  California.  

OLIVES  ARE  OUR  SPECIALTY.  We  offer  flM 
thrifty  home-grown  trees  of  the  best  strains  of 
Broad  Leafed  Mission  and  Early  Manranilloa.  Pro- 
pagated from  cuttings,  also  budded.  Every  tree 
guaranteed.  H.  Detmers  A  8on,  Exeter.  OH. 
THE  CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  JOURNAL,  the 
leading  western  poultry  publication  for  one  year, 
including  Orchard  and  Farm  one  year,  new  or 
renewal,  60c;  send  your  order  to-day  to  Orchard 

and  Farm,  Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Francisco.  

FRENCH  PRUNES  AND  APRICOTS— On  Myro- 
bolan  almond  and  cot  roots.   Bartlett  pears  on 
Japanese  resistant  root.   Number  one  home-grown 
trees.    Prices  reasonable.    W.  M.  Scott.  Cupertino. 

Cal.  Phone  San  Jose  5200-B-4.  

SPECIAL  STRAWBERRY  GARDEN  OFFER— 50 
Early  Ozark,  50  Klondyke,  50  Magoon,  50  Brandy- 
wine  $1  prepaid.  Above  varieties,  also  Gold  Dollar, 
dark's  Seedling,  $2.50  per  1.000.  J.  W.  Vinacke. 
Canby.  Oregon.  

OLIVE  TREES — Mission.    Manzanillo,  Aseolano. 

Propagated  by  me  from  trees  of  known  bearing 
qualities.     Guaranteed.     L.  T.  Schwacofer,  Hemet. 

California.  

WE  ARE  AGENTS  for  the  best  land  In  South 
San  Joaquin   Irrigation   District  on  the  easiest 

of  terms.    Address  Ripon  Nursery  Co.,  Ripon.  Cal. 

GIANT  WINTER  RHUBARB  PLANTS — Big 
profits.    See  display  ad  this  issue.    W.  A.  Lee, 

Covins,  Cal.  

PLOWING   TIME— Will   soon   be   here.  Read 

the  Hughson  &  Merton  page  advertisement  Inside 

of  the  back  cover.    Save  $220  on  a  new  tractor. 


FIELD  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 


RE  CLEANED  ALFALFA  SEED — Good  quality, 
excellent  color,  high  germination  test;  common 
variety,  17c;  Smooth  Peruvian,  24c;  and  the  Famous 
Hairy  Peruvian,  30c  per  pound  your  railroad  sta- 
tion; do  not  buy  until  you  have  compared  my 
samples  with  peeds  others  offer.    E.  F.  Sanguinetti, 

Yuma.  Arizona.  

SPECIALLY  SELECTED  ARIZONA  ALFALFA 
SEED,  the  bett  there  Is,  at  wholesale  prices; 
shipping  warehouses  at  Modesto,  Fresno  and  in 
Arizona;  you  save  at  least  $2  per  hundred  by  buy- 
ing direct  Send  your  address  for  sample  and 
price.    Bomberger   Seed   Co.,    Modesto.  California. 

ALFALFA  SEED— Aa  has  been  our  custom  in  the 

past,  we  are  offering  alfalfa  seed,  both  retail  and 
wholesale.  This  is  tested  stock  and  up  to  our  usual 
high  standards.  Samples,  prices,  etc.,  on  application. 
Wire,  write  or  phone  V.  A.  Peterson  Alfalfa  Heed 
Co..  Arbuckle,  Cal.  Alfalfa  Seed  Our  Specialty. 
SEEDS — Don't  you  want  pure  home  grown  aeedsT 

Of  course  yon  do.  Ours  are  all  tested  and  are 
good  enough  for  anybody.  Price,  Information,  sam- 
ples, etc..  upcu  application.    Write,  wire  or  phone 

V.  A.  Petoson  Alfalfa  Seed  Co.,  Arbuckle.  Cal. 

Make  Our  Seed  Your  Seed.  ■ 

STRICTLY    FANCY  SEEDS — Alfalfa,  Scarified 

Sweet  Clover  Red  Clover,  Timothy.  Rye  Grass, 
etc..  Free  Bulletin.  "Sweet  Clover  In  the  North- 
west." Write  for  samples  and  prices.  Ralph  Waldo 
Elden,  Central  Point.  Oregon. 

ALFALFA    SEED — New    crop    of   choice  home- 
grown;   reclaimed    and    guaranteed.      Send  for 

sample  and  price  delivered  at  your  nearest  railway 

station.   A.  F.  8cheidecker.  Zamora,  Yolo  Co..  CaL 

ALFALFA  RECLEANED — No  noxious  seeds  grown 
by  me.    My  many  users  of  it  swear  by  it.  15c 
lb.  In  ton  lots.    H.  S.  Garrison,  Murrietta,  Cal. 

FLORIDA   SOUR  ORANGE  seed  and  California 
sweet  seedling  orange  seed.    Order  early.  Prices 

will  advance.     Milo  Hunt.  Whittler.  Cal.  

SAVE  $220  ON  A  NEW  TRACTOR— Read  the 

page  advertisement   Inside  of  the   back  cover 

SUDAN  GRASS — Pure  redeaned  seed  any  quantity; 
Prices  right.    B.  E.  Miller.  Carlton.  Texas. 


GARDEN  SEEDS. 


TRY  OREGON  GROWN  SEEDS — See  our  free 
offer  on  page  10;  try  them  now.  don't  wait. 
Gill  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon. 
FOR  SALE — 'Persian  melon  seed,  California's  best, 
melons  large,  netted,  orange  flesh,  very  sweet; 
one-half  pound  to  500  pound  orders  filled;  very 
reasonable  prices;  melons,  12  year  specialty ;  refer- 
ences given.  F.  A.  Donner.  Irwin.  California. 


TURKEYS. 


BOURBON  Red.  Black.  White  Holland.  Cham- 
pion Bourbon  male  and  black  female  at  Panama- 

Padtic     World's     Fair,     San   Francisco.  Other 

firsts,  same  show.    Eggs  $5  per  dozen.    Turkeys  on 

separate  ranges.    Mrs.  B.  Hocking.  Guastl,  Oal. 

WHITE  Holland  turkeys  from  Rockwood  Farm 
get  you  as  high-class  breeding  »tock  as  there  Is 

to  be  had.    Prices  right.    201,  R  6.  Santa  Rosa, 

Callfm-nia.  

MAMMOTH   BRONZE  TURKEYS — Large,  vigor- 
ous  young  stock.    Limited  number  of  yearling 
toma  and  hens.    Order  early  to  secure  best  birds. 
Prices  reasonable    M.  M.  Reiman,  Planada.  Calif. 


ASSAYERS  AND  GOLD  BUYERS 


GOLD,     amalgam,  rich  ore  bought,   cash;  assay- 
ing. 60c.    Pioneer  Assaying  Company,  636  Mar- 
ket St.   opposite  Palace     Hotel,   San  Francisco, 
Oal. 


BUSINESS  PERSONALS. 


LEGAL  AID  SOCIETY — Advice  free:  family  mat- 
ters,  estates,   collections;  safe,   reliable.  Room 
81.  812  Broadway,  Oakland.  Cal. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES. 


FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTH 8 — My  special  offer  to 
Introduce  my  magazine,  "Investing  for  Profit." 
It  Is  worth  $10  a  copy  to  any  one  who  has  not 
acquired  sufficient  money  to  provide  necessities 
and  comforts  for  self  and  loved  ones.  It  shows 
how  to  become  richer  quickly  and  honestly.  "In- 
vesting for  Profit"  is  the  only  progressive  financial 
journal  and  has  the  largest  circulation  in  America. 
It  shows  how  $100  grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now 
and  I'll  send  it  atx  months  free.  H,  L.  Barber, 
490.  20  W.  Jackson  boulevard.  Chicago. 


RABBITS,  PIGEONS,  CANARIES 


ARMSTRONG'S  NEW  ZEALAND  RED  RABBITS 
— Utility  breeding  does  and  bucks  a  specialty; 
prices  reasonable.    Armstrong  Rabbit  Yards.  Peta- 
luma.  Oal.  

AMERICAN    REDS  and   Flemish   Giant  Rabbits. 

Remedies,  books,  hutches.    Send  for  list  Cald- 

well   Broa..   Los  Angeles.  Oal.  

BIG  BARGAINS — America's    best    blood  1815 

prize-winners.  Fully  pedigreed.  Sinnott's  Rab- 
Wtry.  Fresno,  Oal.  

PIGEONS    BEAT  CHICKENS — Big    birds  for 
squab  raising,  5  breeds.  E.  B.  Julian,  1506  O  St. 
Sacramento.  Cal. 

SAVE  $220  ON  A  NEW  TRACTOR— Read  the 
page  advertisement  inside  of  the  back  cover. 


FURS  REMODELED. 


FI'RS  repaired  and  remodeled  at  very  reasonable 
prices.    Chicago  Cloak  &  Suit  Co.,  068  Market 
St..  San  Francisco. 


HELP  WANTED. 


THE  WAY  TO  GET  A  GOV'T  JOB  is  through  the 
Washington  Civil  Service  School.  We  prepare 
you  and  you  get  a  position,  or  we  guarantee  to  re- 
fund your  money.  Writs  to  Earl  Hopkins.  Presi- 
dent. Washington,  D.  C.  for  Book  FK-938.  tell- 
ing about  282.386  gov't  ptsitlons  with  lifetime  em- 
ployment, short  hours,  sure  pay,  regular  vacations. 

THOUSANDS  GOVERNMENT  JOBS  OPEN  TO 
MEN.  WOMEN — $76  month,  steady  work,  short 
hours;  common  education  sufficient;  write  im- 
mediately for  free  list  of  positions  now  obtainable. 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept  W-185,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
MOLEK   BARBER  COLLEGE — MEN.  WOMEN. 

learn  the  barber  trade;  8  weeks  completes:  wages 
whlls  learning;  diplomas  recognized  everywhere:  can 
place  you  in  position.  Call  and  let  us  explain. 
710  Howard  street.   San  Francisco.  

WOOTN,  make  money  during  spare  time  as  our 
selling  agent;  $10  to  $30  weekly  made  with  our 
specialty  in  your  own  town.    Viker  Outlet  Co..  22b 

West  4th  rt.  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  

$5  A   DAY  GATHERING   EVERGREENS,  roots 
and   herbs.    10c   brings  book   and   war  prices 
Particulars  free     Botanical  22.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

SAVE  $220  ON  A  NEW  TRACTOR— Read  the 
page  advertisement  inside  of  the  back  cover. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 


EXPERIENCED,  unmarried  fruit  grower  desires 
position;  thoroughly  competent  In  the  growing 
of  small  fruits  and  care  of  trees;  experienced  in 
control  of  fire  blight  on  pears  and  cheeking  of  dis- 
ease on  fruit  trees;  conscientious,  faithful  and  In- 
telligent worker;  can  rive  references  from  Inspector 
New  York  State  Experimental  8tation.  Louis 
Oazzaniga,  402  Gordon  Hotel,  Broadway,  San 
Francisco.  Cal.  

A  SURVEYOR  AND  DRAUGHTSMAN  desires  a 
position  on  a  ranch;  can  keep  books  and  type- 
write.  Box  592.  Orchard  and  Farm,  San  Francisco. 

WORK  AND  SADDLE  HORSES 


IF  YOU  HAVE  ANYTHING  you  think  any  other 
farmer,  stookraiser  or  fruitgrower  would  need 
and  you  want  to  sell  it.  run  an  advertisement 
in  Orchard  and  Farm.  You  should  find  a  buyer. 
Bnt  be  sure  to  mail  your  advertisement  before 
the  23d  of  the  month,  as  no  reply  la  accepted  after 
that  date.  The  cost  to  you  Is  only  3  cents  per  word. 

THE  CALIFORNIA   POULTRY  JOURNAL,  the 
leading  western  poultry  publication  for  one  year. 
Including  Orchard   and   Farm  one   year,   new  or 
renewal    60c;  send  your  order  to-day  to  Orchard 

and  Farm.  Hearst  Bldg..  San  Francisco.  

SAVE  $220  ON  A  NEW  TRACTOR— Read  the 
page  advertisement  inside  of  the  back  cover. 

WATER  PIPE  AND  CASING 


SECOND-HAND   AND   NEW    WATER  PIPL 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  Iron  screw 
casing  pipe:  guaranteed  aa  good  as  new  Write 
for  prices.  Weissbaum  Pipe  Works,  167  Eleventh 
st.  San  Francisco.  i  

SECOND-HAND  WATER  PIPE  AND  SCREW 
CASING — New  threads  and  couplings  dipped  in 
hot  asptisJtum.  All  guaranteed.  Send  us  your 
inquiry.  Sheet er  Pipe  Works,  306-8  Howard  st, 
San  Francisco. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  GOODS 


FREE  MAIL  CATALOGUE— Blue  flannel  middy 
blouses.  $3;  U.  S.  Navy  flannel  blouses,  $5: 
genuine  army  shoes.  $4.50:  send  for  our  illus- 
trated catalogues  of  suits,  army  canteens,  khaki 
suits,  campaign  hats,  cowboy  hats,  money  belts, 
cartridge  belts,  tents  and  hammocks.  Liebold  A 
Co..  217  Market  St.  San  Francisco. 


WANTED— AGENTS,  SALESMEN. 


AGENTS  can  make  big  money  handling  Pyrocide 
Fire   Extinguishers;     best   and     lowest  priced; 
exclusive  territory.    Western   Fire  Appliance  Co., 
323  Geary  st,  San  Francisco. 

MAN  TO  WEAR  FINE  SUIT— Act  aa  agent;  big 
pay.   easy  work.    Banner  Tailoring   Co.,  Dept 
50l7  Chicago,  IIL 

SAVE  $220  ON  A  NEW  TRACTOR— Read  the 
page  advertisement  inside  of  the  back  cover. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  that  protect  are  secured  through  us; 

established  fifty  years.  Send  for  free  booklet 
on  "Patents."  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency, 
Inc.,  Stockton,  California. 


MUSIC— MUSICAL  INSTRUM'TS. 


EXCHANGE — 12     string    symphony  harp-guitar, 
just  like  Dew;  price  935;  want  poultry  or  baby 
chicka.   H.  W.  Williamson,  Tan  Nuy*.  California. 


PARCEL  POST 


HOW  TO   LIVE  ON  LESS — A  guide  to  cheaper 
tiling.      Wholesale    catalogue   free.      Pacific  Co- 
operative. A2M0  Commercial  st..  San  Francisco. 

SEND  15o— Tin  of    Head  "Lice"  Salre.  Floyd, 
Kxiyrt.  I7T2  fireen  at..  San  Francisco.  Oal. 

SAVE  $220  ON  A  NEW  TRACTOR — Read  the 
page  advertisement  in  aide  of  the  back  corer. 


MEDICAL. 


WONDERS  OF  MODERN  SURGICAL  SCIENCE 
— Not  a  day  goes  by  but  some  new  wonder  is 
made  known  to  the  world,  and  these  come  so  fast 
that  that  which  is  a  week  old  Is  quite  forgotten. 
"Too  good  to  be  true,"  we  often  say,  but  soma  of 
these  are  too  good  and  vastly  too  Important  even 
to  be  lost  eight  of.  We  are  now  told,  and  the  proof 
is  beyond  question,  that  those  hopeless,  helpless 
cases  of  malignant  growths,  ulcers  tumors  and  all 
lumps  in  the  breast  are  now  healed  and  taken  away 
without  operation  or  loss  of  blood.  The  method  Is 
simple  aa  can  be  and  absolutely  aafe.  Hundreds  of 
grateful  patients,  who  are  now  In  the  best  of  health 
and  spirits,  will  gladly  testify  to  all  the  facts  Just 
stated.  For  further  particulars  send  for  out  64-page 
(free)  book.  Examination  and  consultation  free. 
Ad.lress  The  Dr.  J.  H.  Shirley  Co..  253  1  2th  at. 
Oakland.  Cal.  

MENDELSON'9  REGULATORS— Do  the  work  over 
night  for   constipation,    biliousness,   liver,  head- 
aches.   Have  you  tried  them?    If  not.  why  not? 
Price  25c  box.    Mendelsou  &  Co.,  202  6th  street, 

San  Franciico.  ■  1 

WHY  SUFFER  WITH   RH E U MATI8M— Mendel- 
son's   Rheumatic   Remedy  will  cure   you.  Has 
cured  hundreda    Why  not  youf    Price  $1.50  bottle. 
Mendelson  &  Co..  202  6th  St..  San  Francisco. 

PLOWING  TIME— Will  soon  be  here.  Read 
the  Hughson  &  Merton  page  advertisement  Inside 
of  the  back  cover.    Save  $220  on  a  new  tractor. 


HEALTH  SANTAIRIUMS. 


VISIT  BURKE  SANITARIUM — Dr.  W.  P.  Burke, 
medical  director.  Nature's  retreat  for  the  treat- 
ment and  instruction  of  the  aick  and  added  knowl- 
edge and  rigor  for  the  strong.  Write  for  booklet. 
Burke,  Sonoma  Comity,  Oal 


COLLECTION  AGENCIES. 


KNOX— Sprockets    bldg..    San    Francisco.  Debts 
collected  everywhere;  no  charge  unless  successful. 


Beekeeping  Pays 

Beginners  in  Beekeeping  and  Bee- 
keepers of  experience  will  find  they 
can  obtain  from  the  Apiary  Depart- 
ment of  The  Diamond  Match  Com- 
pany the  finest  quality  of  Beekeep- 
ers' Supplies  at  prices  as  low,  or 
lower,  than  from  any  other  manu- 
facturer in  the  United  States. 

The  Apiary  Department  main- 
tains a  constant  excellence  of  prod- 
uct and  offers  unsurpassed  service. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  their 
catalogue  and,  if  a  beginner,  for 
"Cottage  Beekeeping."  Both  will  be 
mailed  free. 

The  Diamond  Natch  Co. 

(Apiary  Dep't.) 

Chico,  California. 


till  Out 

Stumps 

With  the  Famous 

Hercules! 

Triple-Power 

Pull  an  acre  or  more  of  stumps  a  day.  Pull 
any  stnmp  In  5  minutes  or  less.  Don't  taava 
loafer  land  when  It's  so  easy  and  cheap  to  full 
thtslumpt  cut.'  Make  1000*  profit  by  using; 
the  Hercules.  J1281.00the/irj/yraron<0acr*s! 
J7S0.00  every  year  after.     Let  us  /row  it. 

Low  Price  and  Book  Free! 

•   Get  the  facts.   Read  our  book.  Telia 
I  what  all  steel,  triple  power  means.  Shows 
many  features  of  the  Hercules.  Show* 
many  photos  and  letters  from  owners. 
Postal  will  do. 

HERCULES  MFG.  COMPANY 
1174  25th  St.       Cantarvllla,  laws 


1  Longest  Non-Stop  Run  on  Record 

=  One  of  the  most  remarkable  demonstrations  of  Tractor 

=  durability  ever  given  was  recently  staged  by  the  Indiana 

S  Bull  Tractor  Company  at  Elizabethtown.  Ind.    A  Big  Bull 

S  Tractor  was  taken  off  the  warehouse  floor  and  put  into 

=  a  field,  where  the  motor  was  cranked  and  the  engine 

—  started  on  an  endurance  run.  The  demonstration  was  for 

—  the  purpose  of  convincing  any  skeptic  onlooker  that  in 
55  order  to  be  a  success  a  tractor  must  be  able  to  stand  up 

—  to  a  most  terrific  grind  for  days  at  a  time.    Two  14-inch 

—  plows  were  attached,  and  though  rain  threatened  to  put 

2  a  stop  to  the  run  and  though  hail  came  and  the  crowds 

—  sought  shelter,  the  boys  in  charge  never  stopped  the 
S;  motor  even  for  an  instant  until  168  consecutive  hours' 
~  work  had  been  accomplished.  There  were  hundreds  and 
~  hundreds  of  people  who  traveled  miles  and  miles  to  see 
~  if  the  Big  Bull  could  actually  plow  a  whole  week  without 

—  stopping,  and  those  who  were  there  throughout  the  run 
S5  were  doubly  convinced  that  there  is  no  other  machine  of 
S  similar  proportion,  or  its  price,  size  or  rated  horsepower 

that  can  even  approach  the  record  established  at  that 

3  time. 

—  The  Peru  Canning  Company  of  Peru,  Ind.,  had  run  a 
5  Big  Bull  138  hours  and  30  minutes  in  continuous  opera- 
2  tion,  and  it  was  more  or  less  a  desire  to  defeat  that 
S  record  that  prompted  the  Indianapolis  lads  to  put  on  the 
S  168-hour  run. 

2  We  do  not  believe  that  any  demonstration  by  an  lndi- 

~  vidual   manufacturer  has   ever   attracted    the  attention 

£  which  was  attracted  by  this  Elizabethtown  event.    It  is 

~  the  longest  non-stop  tractor  run  on  record. 

1  Why  the  Big  Bull  Leads  Them  All 

Because  It  is  the  very  best  all-round  tractor  built  to- 

5  day  for  all  purposes  on  the  farm.    It  is  built  of  the  best 

55  material  and  before  leaving  the  factory  every  part  is 

S  carefully  inspected,  from  the  smallest  screw  to  the  big- 

2  gest  piece.  The  price  is  within  the  reach  of  the  vast 
~  majority   of  farmers.     Makes  horses   too   expensive  to 

—  keep.    The  upkeep  expense  is  small.    It  has  few  parts. 

—  It  is  used  in  plowing,  discing,  seeding,  hauling,  haying, 

—  harvesting,  spreading  manure,  grading  roads,  dragging 
55  logs,  sawing  wood,  runs  the  shredder,  thresher,  silage 
55  cutter,  pumps  water,  used  in  irrigating  the  land,  drilling 
55  wells,  anything  and  everything  where  motive  power  is 
5  needed  on  the  farm.    It  is  the  speediest  tractor  on  the 

—  market  to-day.    It  is  a  giant  in  power,  a  midget  in  cost. 

—  It  can't  be  beat  to-day  for  the  price. 

|  Has  Many  Exclusive  Features 

55  Besides  the  marvelous  sub-soiling  feature,  which  in- 

55  creases  the  crop  yield,  there  are  many  other  exclusive 

55  features.    The  Bull  Wheel  runs  in  the  furrow,  and  does 

55  not  pack  the  land.    This  principle  is  covered  by  patent. 

55  The  patent  steering  wheel,  also  running  in  the  furrow  in 

—  line  with  the  bull  wheel,  makes  the  tractor  positively 

—  and   automatically   self-steering.     The   Big  Bull   has  a 

—  patent  leveling  device  by  which  the  tractor  is  quickly 
S  and  easily  adjusted  to  side  hills  or  deep  furrows.  It  has 
2  a  direct  drive  with  only  four  gears.  All  complicated 
55  transmission  and  compensating  gears  absolutely  elim- 
55  inated.  It  is  equipped  with  a  special  gear-shifting 
55  device.  It  has  an  electric  welded  gasoline  tank  and 
•5  brass  tube  radiator.  It  has  extra  large  crank  shaft  and 
55  connecting  rod  bearings.  It  has  extra  large  inspection 
53  plate  on  top  of  motor,  affording  easy  examination  of 

—  bearings   without   disturbing   timing.     Every   Big  Bull 

—  Tractor  is  equipped  with  an  air  Alter,  which  keeps  all 
S  particles  of  soil,  sand  and  dust  from  clogging  the  motor. 

|  Mail  Coupon  To-Day  for  Free  Tractor  Book 


Bought  Before  the  Price 
Went  Up.  You  Will  Be  Lucky 
If  You  Get  a  Big  Bull  Before 
the  Last  One  Is  Sold.  Save  $220. 
More  Than  10,000  in  Use  To- 
Over  5,000  Testimonials 
All  Praise  The 
Big  Bull  Tractor 


HuKhaon  &  Merton,  Inc., 

530  Golden  Gate  Avenue, 
San  Franclaco,  Cal, 

Dear  Sirs:  Without  any  obligation  on  my  part, 
please  mail  me  a  copy  of  your  Tractor  Book;  also, 
without  extra  charge,  put  me  on  your  mailing  list 
for  your  monthly  magazine  for  three  months. 


My  name  is 


My  address  is   

(This  coupon  was  clipped  from  Orchard  and  Farm.) 


Plowing  Done 
at  Half  Cost. 

Wo    have  exceedingly 
heavy  ground  to  work.  Plowed 
70  acres,  pulling  one  14-inch  bot- 
tom plow  on  an  average  of  14  inches 
deep;  the  same  plow  we  have  been  using 
five  good  horses  on,  and  the  Big  Bull  did  the 
work  easier  and  faster  by  about  one-third  and 
about  one-half  the  coat.     F.  M    LEE  &  SONS, 
Oompton,  Cal.    June  20.  1916. 

Boiling  Over  With  Praise. 

I  find  my  Big  Bull  Tractor  will  take  the  place 
of  eight  horses  and  do  the  work  much  cheaper. 
I  can  run  my  Big  Bull  one-third  less  time,  and 
plow  from  2  to  2*6  acres  more  than  1  can  with 
an  eight-horse  team.  I  can  pull  two  14-inch 
gang  plows,  or  three  10-inch  gang  plows  with 
ease,  or  a  four-section  harrow  that  was  built 
for  an  eight-horse  team. 

I  am  satisfied  the  cost  is  one-third  less  than 
with  teams.  For  sawing  wood  the  Big  Bull  is 
a  dandy,  and  In  pumping  water  the  Big  Bull 
cannot  be  beaten  by  any  engine  made.  It  will 
pull  a  six  or  seven  inch  pump  with  ease,  and 
run  as  steady  as  a  clock.  I  am  very  much 
pleased  with  my  tractor.  L.  C.  NORTHCUT. 
Elmira.  Cal. 

Big  Bulls  Beat  Mules. 

At  the  beginning  of  rice  planting  we  had  four 
14-men  Gorman  seeders,  two  being  hauled  by 
sU  mules  eaeh  and  two  by  one  Bull  Tractor  to 
each  seeder.  Due  to  the  greater  speed  at  which 
the  Bulls  traveled  and  their  quickness  in  turn- 
ing each  Gorman  pulled,  a  Bull  would  do  about 
twice  the  acieage  that  the  Gorman*  pulled  by 
the  six  mules  would  do.  The  seeding  done  by 
the  Bulls  was  much  the  cheapest  and  most  sat- 
itfactory.  THE  SPALDING  CO.,  Ernest  E. 
Behr,  Willows,  CaL    Aug.  8,  1916. 

Only  Tractor  To-Day. 

A  young  man  that  has  been  running  a  big 
tractor  for  my  brother  Bays  that  the  Bull  is  the 
only  tractor  to-day.  He  says  the  principle  of  the 
Bull  is  the  best  he  ever  saw.  FRANK  ROB- 
INSON, Winters,  Cal.     Aug.  6,  1916. 

Horses  Skinned  a  Block. 

Worked  the  roads,  pulled  a  scraper  that  I 
have  seen  ten  horses  on.  It  has  horses  skinned 
a  block  for  road  work,  as  you  can  turn  so  much 
shorter  than  with  horses.  In  fact,  where  you 
couldn't  think  of  turning  six  horses  you  can 
turn  a  Big  Bull.  I  think  our  Big  Bull  does  the 
plowing  that  it  would  take  ten  good  horses  to  do. 
E.  W.  CHAMB  ERS .  K  ing  City,  Oal.  Aug. 
12.  1916. 

Fulled  Four  10-Inch  Bottoms. 

I  purchased  a  Bull  Tractor  nearly  one  year 
ago.  I  plowed  more  land  with  a  four  10-in<m 
Stockton  Gang  in  six  hours  than  eight  horses 
could  plow  with  the  same  kind  of  a  plow  In  ten 
hours;  the  eight  horses  cost  me  $5.50  per  day 
for  feed,  the  Bull  cost  me  barely  $3,  and  the 
first  cost  of  the  horses  was  more  than  the  Big 
Bull.  In  answering  some  questions  asked  me 
by  the  Farming  Department,  Washington.  D.  C, 
about  this  Tractor,  I  said  it  was  the  most 
jx>werfui  for  the  money  that  ever  came  west 
of  the  Rockies.  S.  L.  MARTIN.  Newbury  Park, 
Cal.    June  14.  1916. 

Distillate  Burner  Great. 

Enclosed  find  check  for  distillate  burner.  It 
is  great.  We  started  on  a  twenty-acre  field  at 
8  p.  m. ;  ran  until  3  a.  m. ;  started  up  again  at 
9:30  a.  in.,  and  finished  the  20  acres  at  3  p.  m., 
making  HV2  hours.  WM.  HAGEN.  Maxwell, 
Cal.     April  2,  1916. 

Does  Work  of  Eight  Horses. 

I  wish  to  say  that  we  did  eight  horses'  work 
in  the  field  with  it.  pulled  two  double-discs  on 
the  alfalfa,  and  plowed  with  a  four-disc  plow 
for  grain,  plowing  from  five  to  seven  inches 
deep.  MELVIN  WORKMAN.  Corcoran.  Cat 
Aug.  8.  1916. 

Ran  64  Hours — No  Stop. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  this  little  machine  in 
every  way.  1  plowed  about  550  acres  last 
spring,  pulling  4  10-inch  Stockton  gangs  6 
inches  deep,  plowing  for  barley;  also  plowed 
bean  land  with  two  14-inch  gangs,  plowing  about 
7  inches  deep.  I  have  also  pumped  considerable 
water  with  my  engine;  used  an  8-inch  centrifu- 
gal pump  on  a  15-foot  lift,  which  was  really 
an  overload,  but  she  stood  up  to  it  all  right; 
pumped  as  long  as  64  hours  without  a  shutdown. 
I  have  also  pulled  a  30-cylinder  grain  separator 
with  this  engine  and  experienced  no  difficulty 
in  handling  this  size  machine.  HORACE  L. 
CLARKE,  Greenfield.  Cal.    Sept  22,  1916. 


The  Sub-Soiling  | 
Feature  of  the  Big  I 
Pyramid  Cones  in  the  I 
Big  Furrow  Wheel  I 
of  the  Big  Bull  In-  | 
creases  [the  Crop  [ 
Production  of 
Much 


as 


as 


Land  I 
40%.  1 


The  sub-soiling  feature  in  the  Big  Bull  Tractor  is  a  = 

most  valuable  one.    This  sub-soiling  is  accomplished  — 

by  means  of  projecting  cone  lugs  on  the  Bull  Furrow  — 

Wheel,  which  penetrate  the   bottom  of  the  furrow,  — 

loosening  and  tearing  up  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  rs 

thus  sub-soiling  It.    We  have  a  book  which  contains  3 

159  testimonials  from  Big  Bull  owners,  which  dwells  ~ 

on   the   marvelous   feature  of   sub-soiling   the   land.  — 

These  testimonials  verify  our  statement  that  the  Sub-  ~ 

Soiling  Feature  of  the  Big  Bull  Tractor  Increases  the  = 

Crops  from  10  to  40  per  cent.    The  plowshare  plows  55 

a  furrow  7  Inches  deep,  while  the  cone  lugs,  project-  — 

ing  from  the  furrow  wheel,  tears  up  the  soil  from  3  ~ 

to  5  inches  below  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  thus  giv-  — 

ing  your  land  a  cultivation  of  from  10  to  12  inches  = 

deep.    The  Increase  in  your  crops  soon  pays  for  a  = 

Big  Bull.    It  is  a  marvelous  feature.    Write  for  the  = 

book  to-day.    It's  free.  — 

HUGHSON  &  MERTON,  Inc.  1 

PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS  — 

530  Golden  Gate  Avenue         1229  South  Olive  Street  — 

SAN   FRANCISCO                       LOS  ANGELES  - 

329  Ankeny  Street,  PORTLAND  — 

We  keep  every  part  of  BIG  BULL  right  here  on  — 

hand  all  the  time.    No  delays  sending  back  to  the  — 

factory.  — 
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STOCK  AXD  FEED  DEPARTMENT 

Sperry  Flour  Company 


Stockton,  California 

Gentlemen — Please  send  me  your 
Free  Book  on  feeding  chicks  and 
Free  Coupons. 


Name 
Address 


i ; 


Little  chicks  are  hens  in  miniature.  There  is  the  same  need  for  a  balance 
ration  for  them  as  for  the  grown  bird.  Sperry  Gritless  Baby  Chick  Feed 
is  prepared  by  experts  to  meet  the  demands  of  fast  growing  bodies.  It  supplies 
all  the  food  values  that  Nature  intended  a  growing  chick  to  have.  It  makes 
healthy,  hardy  chicks.  Professional  poultry  men  are  making  money  by  usinj 
it.   You  can  do  the  same. 

Send  for  Our  Free  Booklet  "M&keS  HeilS  Happy"  and  a  Free  Coupon 


No  one  person  knows  so  much  about  the 
poultry  business  that  he  can  afford  to  be 
without  this  book.  Anyone  can  increase  his 
poultry  profits  after  reading  it.    Don't  trust 


to  luck.    Read  the  book  and  increase  yoi 
profits.    It  also  explains  our  free  coupe 
system  for  reducing  your  feed  bills.  Write 
your  name  on  the  coupon  and  mail  it  to-day. 


1 1 

i  - 


Well  Begun  Is  Half  Done— Use 


BABY  CHICK  FEED 


MARCH,  1917 


New  Plants — By  Luther  Bur  bank 


ESTABLISHED  1888 


5c  Per  Copy 


Copyright,  1917, 
By  Country  Life  Publishing  Company 


My  Success  in  Poultry — By  Charles  Weeks 


m 


.1  Office, 
Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco 


knows  that  country  conditions  require  tires 
that  are  GOOD  tires.  That  is  why  he  insists 
on  getting  United  States  Tires.  Tough,  resilient, 
giving  more  mileage-per-dollar  and  better  ser- 
vice, the  five  famous  brands  of  United  States 
Tires  are  the  ideal  tires  for  the  farmer's  use. 
Choose  which  tread  best  meets  your  needs, 
and  order  TO-DAY. 

Insist  on  getting  United  States  Tires. 

United  States  Tires 

Are  Good  Tires 

'Nobby'    'Chain'    'Usco'    'Royal  Cord'  'Plain' 
A  tire  for  every  need  of  price  and  use 


United  Stateslire  Company 


Vol.  XXIX. 


MARCH,  1917. 
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How  I  Succeeded  in  the  Poultry  Game 


WELVE  years'  ex- 
pcrience  in  the 
poultry  business 
should  teach  a  man 
something.  In  look- 
ing back  over  those 
years  I  sec  so  many 
mistakes,  so  much 
useless  labor,  so 
much  grinding  over 
useless  details,  that 
my  heart  goes  out  in  sympathy  to 
the  new  beginner  and  I  feel  like  say- 
ing just  what  any  old  successful 
poultryman  would  say  to  those  just 
starting. 

The  old  adage,  "Learn  to  do  by 
doing,''  holds  good  in  'the  raising 
of  poultry  as  in  all  other  things,  but 
the  successful  men  in,  the  world  are 
keen  to  make  use  of  accumulated 
knowledge  in  their  line  and  thus  save 
/ears  of  toil  and  experimenting. 

The  man  that  has  the  ability  to 
start  in  where  the  other  man  leaves 
off  is  the  man  that  is  able  to  prog- 
ress. "Learn  to  do  by  doing"  is  the 
Only  practical  way  to  become  an  ex- 
pert poultryman,  but  by  using  the 
accumulated  experiences  of  others  we 
are  able  to  start  doing  the  right  thing 
instead  of  groping  blindly  for  a  right 
system. 

There  is  a  way  to  do  the  right  thing 
In  the  right  place  and  at  the  right 
time  and  if  we  can  make  this  "doing" 
count  while  wc  are  getting  cxperi- 
Jtnce,  then  we  save  time. 

If  I  were  to  start  over  again  I 
would  go  to  the  most  successful  poul' 
tryman  I  could  find,  put  on  my  over- 
alls, roll  up  my  sleeves  and  go  to 
work  for  him.  If  he  could  not  pay 
me  wages,  I  would  work  for  my 
board.  If  I  could  not  earn  my  board, 
I  would  pay  for  the  privilege  of  get- 
ting to  work  with  hens  •until  I  found 
out  the  secret  of  how  to  make  them 
pay. 

This  is  one  of  the  surest  ways  of 
becoming  proficient  in  the  art  of  poul- 
try raising.  Another  way  is  to  start 
in  on  a  very  small  scale  and  accumu- 


First  Essential  Is  Plenty  of  Green  Food. 
By  Charles  Weeks 


Of  Palo  Alto,  Cat. 


late  experience  in  off  hours.  Perhaps 
our  most  successful  poultrymen  have 
started  in  this  way.- 

Enthusiasm  Helps. 

Another  w^y,  and  a  very  good  way, 
is  to  locate  in  tlve  neighborhood  of  a 
group  of  successful  poultrymen  and 
from  observation  arid  mingling  and, 
the  enthusiasm  engendered  at  their 
poultry  meetings  be  carried  on  to  a 
degree  of  success  otherwise  impos- 
sible to  one  all  alone. 
*  A  community  of  poultry-raisers  lo- 
cated on  the  right  soil,  with  plenty  of 
cheap  water  for  irrigation  and  a  home 
market,  make  ideal  conditions  for  the 
amateur.  The  very  air  is  permeated 
with  poultry  enthusiasm,  which  car- 
ries a  man  on  to  a  far  greater  suc- 
cess than  he  is  ever  able  to  ac- 
complish in  an  isolated  district.  A 
community  located  on  a  poor  soil 
with  no  cheap  water  and  far  from 
market,  will  never  succeed  and  only 
tends  to  leave  an  impression  of  pov- 
erty. You  must  have  these  three  es- 
sentials, rich  soil  and  plenty  of  cheap  • 
water  to  grow  green  feed  and  a  good 
home  market.  Any  community  of 
poultry  keepers  that  have  not  these 
three  essentials  must  tolerate  a  large 
number  of  failures.  There  are  so 
many  locations  with  these  three  es- 
sentials that  it  seems  folly  to  locate 
in  the  poultry  business  without  them. 

In  making  my  start  twelve  years 
ago  I  looked  long  and  faithfully  for 
that  much  talked  of  "light,  gravelly, 
loam  soil"  so  necessary  for  healthy 
fowls,  and  finally  chose  what  I 
thought  to  be  an  ideal  "soil"  for  poul- 
try, little  dreaming  that  it  is  only 
what  the  soil  produces  in  the  way  of 
green  "feed  for  poultry  that  makes  it 
4  good  poultry  soil. 

Goodness,  gracious!  What  a  mis- 
take I  made!    The  soil  was  too  poor 


to  grow  anything  and  as  the  hens 
could  not  eat  the  soil  and  lay  eggs  it 
was  absolutely  worthless  as  a  poultry 
proposition.  Then  I  had  to  lift  my 
water  fifty  feet  for  irrigation,  and 
only  a  little  stream  at  that,  and  any 
practical  man  knows  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  lift  water  over  thirty  feet 
and  make  it  pay  in  producing  vege- 
tation. 

Five  Years  of  Failure. 

Five  long,  hard  years  I  toiled  and 
labored  on  this  unproductive  soil  with 
little  water  and  barely  earned  a  sub- 
sistence. The  trials  and  tribulations 
and  worries  and  heartaches  of  these 
first  five  years  are  only  a  repetition 
of  the  experiences  of  hundreds  of 
others  who  have  been  so  unfortunate 
as  to  locate  on  an  unproductive  soil 
with  no  water  for  irrigation. 

I  had  set  out  to  make  poultry-rais- 
ing my  life  work.  I  had  dreams.  To 
be  balked  in  the  line  I  loved  and  had 
chosen  this  early  in  the  game  was 
more  than  I  could  bear.  I  was  deter- 
mined to  solve  the  problem  of  how  to 
make  hens  pay. 

I  thought  at  first  that  my  equipment 
was  wrong.  I  built  new  nouses,  only 
to  tear  them  down  again  and  build 
over  the  next  year,  and  so  on  for  sev- 
eral years. 

I  finally  discovered  that  it  was  only 
at  those  brief  seasons  of  the  year 
when  I  could  have  a  little  succulent 
green  feed  that  my  hens  paid.  Then 
common  sense  began  to  assert  itself 
and  I  began  to  reason  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  have  the  hen  lay  eggs 
unless  she  has  what  nature  intended 
she  should  have  to  form  the  eggs.  And 
as  springtime  conditions  always 
brought  eggs,  it  behooved  us  to  give 
the  hens  springtime  conditions  all  the 
year  around. 

These  springtime  conditions  can  be 


had  the  year  around  here  in  Califor- 
nia if  you  have  the  fertile  soil  and 
cheap  water  for  irrigation. 

Hens  Must  Have  Green  Feed. 

When  I  made  this  most  important 
discovery  that  hens  must  have  all  the 
fresh,  succulent  green  feed  they  can 
eat  every  day  in  the  year,  I  saw  very 
plainly  that  my  location  was  absolute- 
ly worthless  as  a  poultry  venture. 

In  these  five  years  of  endeavor  I 
learned  that  a  rich  soil,  well  watered 
and  near  a  good  market,  are  the 
necessary  attributes  to  any  feasible 
location  for  poultry-raising. 

I  saw  that  it  was  absolutely  imper- 
ative to  choose  a  new  location,  and 
this  I  did  at  once  and  the  seven  years 
on  this  rich  soil,  with  abundant  water 
and  home  market,  have  been  as  pros- 
perous as  the  first  five  were  a  failure, 
.  If  you  have  not  these  three  essen- 
tials, sell  out  at  once.  You  cannot 
afford  to  waste  a  single  day  without 
these  necessary  conditions,  and  the 
sooner  the  change  is  made  the  better. 

All  the  successful  poultrymen  that 
I  know  have  these  essentials  and  the 
more  quality  these  essentials  have  the 
better  the  success. 

What  Greens  to  Grow. 

"Green  beets,  green  kale,  green 
chard,  green  (barley,  green  rape,  green 
alfalfa,  green,  green,  green,  every  day 
in  the  year,"  cries  the  hen.  Without 
this  fresh,  succulent  green  feed  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  produce  eggs 
at  a  profit.  To  grow  these  succulent 
green  feeds  you  must  have  a  large 
flow  of  cheap  water.  A  windmill  will 
not  do.  You  must  have  at  least  30f 
or  400  gallons  per  minute  to  be  abj 
to  irrigate  without  -loss  of  too  muii 
time. 

I  have  a  centrifugal  pump  tin 
throws  600  gallons  per  minute,  36, 00 
gallons  per  hour,  360,000  gallons  in  te 
hours,  and  at  a  cost  of  20  cents  pe 
hour.  My  water  lift  from  water  levi 
is  only  ten  feet.  With  my  rich  soj 
and  this  river  Of  water  from  my  sixtj 
(Continued  on  page  14.) 


Colony  riousc  and  "Ran"'  of  Poultry  Ranch  In  San  Fernando  Reclon,  the  Petaluma  of  Southern  California. 


ORCHARD  AMD  FARM 


A  City  Man's  Success  on  a  Small  Farm 


WAS  born  and 
bred  a  city  man. 
I  was  in  busi- 
ness there,  lived 
there  and  a  1- 
ways  intended  to 
live  there  un- 
til circumstances 
a  couple  of  years 
ago  put  me  in  the 
country,  so  I 
have  the  city  man's  viewpoint  more 
than  a  person  who  has  always  had 
the  back  to  the  land  idea.  My  life  as 
a  farmer  for  over  a  year  before  that 
has  given  me  certain  ideas  about 
farming  and  made  me  never  want  to 
live  and  work  in  the  city  again  ex- 
cept as  a  last  resort,  and  Molly,  my 
wife,  feels  the  same  way  that  I  do, 
only  more  so. 

I  never  thought  about  living  in  the 
country  until  eye  trouble  made  it 
necessary  to  quit  business,  and  Molly 
and  I  decided  that  the  best  thing  to 
do  was  to  rent  a  small  place  for  a 
year  in  some  pleasant  situation  and 
make  it  support  us  all  it  could  un- 
til I  was  ready  to  go  back  to  busi- 
ness. We  rented  a  small  three-acre 
place  near  Santa  Cruz,  raised  a  few 
chickens,  rabbits  and  vegetables, 
learned  all  we  could  about  the  right 
way  to  do  everything  we  had  to  do 
and  actually  finished  the  year  with  an 
income  slightly  over  expenditures 
and  the  determination  never  to  go 
into  business  in  the  city  again  if  we 
could  possibly  make  a  go  of  farm- 
ing. 

Our  experience  made  us  feel  quali- 
fied to  take  hold  of  a  real  farm,  if  it 
was  not  too  large  and  we  figured 
that  it  was  better  to  lease  a  place 
than  to  try  to  buy  a  farm  or  to  de- 
velop it  from  raw  land.  The  result 
is  that  we  located  on  a  twenty-acre 
ranch  near  the  Russian  river,  about 
sixty  miles  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

About  six  acres  were  in  fruit,  four 
more  was  good  bottom  land  and  the 
remainder  was  brush.  There  was  a 
small  house  on  the  place,  with  fur- 
nishings and  tools.  We  paid  a  cash 
rent  of  $200  for' the  year. 

No  Use  For  Small  Farm. 

That  year  has  just  been  completed. 
We  did  not  quite  break  even  for  the 
year,  though  we  did  better  than  the 
neighbors  even  at  that.  The  year's 
experience  has  convinced  me  of  three 
things  about  farming.  One  is  that 
this  small  farm  idea  is  all  foolishness 
— it  can't  be  done.  The  second  is 
that  the  whole  great  class  of  small 
farmers  are  utter  failures  as  business 
men,  particularly  in  the  great  essen- 
tial of  salesmanship;  and  the  third 
thing  is  that  the  man  who  starts 
farming  with  the  ability  to  work  and 
think,  and  with  a  fair  measure  of 
salesmanship,  has  the  fundamentals 
of  success. 

Where  I  was  located  was  in  a 
pretty,  wooded  country  with  a  large 
summer  population  from  the  city 
which  provided  £he  biggest  market 
for  what  everybody  raised,  all  crops 
being  sold  locally.  Like  others,  we 
bad  some  fruit,  kept  a  cow,  chickens, 
rabbits,  and  raised  some  vegetables, 
just  "about  what  would  be  raised  on 
the  ideal  small  farm. 

There  was  a  family  of  Italians  next 
to  us  farming  tweaty  acres  of  good 
land,  part  of  it  in  .fruit,  for  which 
they  paid  $400  rent.  Working  it  was 
a  family  of  father,  mother,  son  and 
daughter,  also  a  young  cousin,  who 
probably  was  paid  for  his  work.  The 
whole  five  worked  from  before  day- 
light in  the  morning  until  nine  at 
night,  living  on  black  bread,  some 
pork  and  a  good  deal  of  red  wine, 
and  the  father  told  me  that  they 
came  out  $100  to  the  bad  for  the 
yeav  That  is  a  measure  of  the  op- 
portunity to  succeed  on  a  small  acre- 
age. 

The  main  reason  they  did  not  suc- 
ceed was  that  they  did  not  kuow  how 
to  sell  their  things.    Their  •nly  idea 


The  Policy  of  Having  "Everything  Good." 


of  salesmanship  was  to  give  so  much 
for  their  money  that  people  would 
have  to  buy.  They  would  sell  three 
and  sometimes  four  head  of  lettuce 
for  a  nickel,  and  other  things  in  pro- 
portion, and  most  other  farmers  in 
the  neighborhood  sold  things  on 
about  the  same  system.  We  raised 
vegetables,  but  when  irrigation  be- 
came necessary  we  found  it  more 
profitable  to  let  the  garden  go  and 
to  buy  truck  from  the  Italians  rather 
than  to  go  to  the  labor  and  expense 
of  irrigating.  When  people  work  so 
hard  and  sell  for  so  little,  there  is 
not  much  chance  of  the  man  on  the 
one  and  two  acre  farm  competing 
with  them  and  getting  rich  at  the 
same  time.  He  may  let  his  wife  run 
the  place  and  work  out  himself  for 
day  wages,  but  that  is  not  farming. 
Salesmanship  Counts. 

In  our  farming  we  raised  500  chick- 
ens. Altogether  we  cleared  $90  on 
them,  selling  the  pullets  for  nine  dol- 
lars per  dozen  and  the  cockerels  for 
25  cents  a  pound  live  weight. 

One_  of  the  big  things  in  raising 
the  chickens  was  skim  milk.  We  had 
a  good  Jersey  cow,  but  had  use  for 
most  of  the  milk.  However,  a  near- 
by dairyman  separated  his  milk  and 
sold  the  cream.  As  he  did  not  keep 
hogs  he  had  no  use  for  the  skim  milk 
and  we  got  about  ten  gallons  a  day 
for  50  cents  a  month  and  the  work 
of  ljauling  it,  which  was  a  wonderful 
bargain.  His  giving  away  a  valuable 
food  like  skim  milk  is  a  typical  ex- 
ample of  business  methods  on  a  farm, 
and  the  fact  that  the  other  neighbors 
did  not  jump  at  the  chance  to  get 
the  milk  for  next  to  nothing  shows 
them  to  be  just  as  bad  business  men 
as  the  dairymen.  Before  we  bought 
the  milk  he  used  to  dump  it  into  the 
creek. 

We  would  let  the  milk  sour,  mix 
it  with   corn  meal  in  a  mash  and 


feed  it  to  the  chickens  three  times  a 
day,  and  it  was  one  of  the  best  things 
they  could  get  and  cut  down  the  cost 
of  feed  a  great  deal. 

The  broilers  had  to  be  sold  in 
the  busiest  time  of  the  year,  when 
the  country  was  filled  with  campers. 
Other  farmers  sold  theirs  for  25  cents 
a  pound  dressed,  and  after  a  hard 
day's  work  would  sit  up  till  midnight 
plucking  them.  One  poor  woman 
near  us,  would  go  to  sleep  with  a 
chicken  on  her  lap,  wake  up  and  pull 
out  some  more  feathers,  then  fall  off 
to  sleep  again.  We  sold  ours  for  25 
cents  a  pound  delivered  alive,  and 
were  saved  the  labor  of  killing  and 
plucking  them  in  the  busy  season. 
How  did  we  do  it?  Salesmanship. 

The  "Everything  Cpod"  System. 

Our  system  was  to  nave  everything 
good  and  then  to  boost  it.  Our  chick- 
ens were  grain  fed  and  supposedly 
better  than  other  chickens.  Our 
neighbors  used  to  sell  milk  at  the 
hotels  and  get  scraps  from  the  table. 
Outside  of  the  skim  milk,  garden 
wastes  and  what  they  could  pick  up, 
we  fed  our  chickens  wheat  and  corn, 
and  several  weeks  before  the  chick- 
ens were  ready  to  market  I  called  at 
the  different  resorts  and  told  of  our 
corn  fed,  milk  fed  chickens  and  took 
orders  for  all  we  had  at  the  price 
named.  We  had  no  poor  ones  in  the 
lot,  as  any  undersized  chickens  were 
kept  out  and  put  with  a  younger  lot, 
where  they  would  make  a  better 
showing,  if  anything,  rather  than  a 
poor  showing. 

The  skim  milk  we  bought  was  a  fine 
thing  for  the  rabbits  as  well  as  for 
the  chickens.  We  had  lots  of  greens 
from  the  garden  wastes  and  gave 
them,  with  all  the  hay  they  cared  to 
nibble  on,  just  enough  bran  and  bar- 
ley to  keep  them  in  good  condition 
and  with  that  and  the  skim  milk  they 
did  growl    We  could  raise  a  rabbit 


Need  of  Land  Reform 

By  Bailey  Millard. 

BECAUSE  I  believe  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  California  to  take  the 
great  step  in  agrarian  reform  proposed  by  Senator  Breed  in  his 
Land  Settlement  Demonstration  bill,  I  have  addressed  the  following 

letter  to  the  legislators  at  Sacramento: 

To  the  Senators  and  Assemblymen  of  the  California  Legislature— Gentle- 
men: 

Many  appeals  by  prominent  reformer*  have  been  made  in  support  of 
the  measure  by  which  it  is  proposed  that  the  State  shall  acquire  10,000 
acres  of  arable  land  and  make  a  demonstration  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Australian  closer  colonization  system.  Will  you  not  also  listen  to  the  plea 
of  a  plain  citizen  who  has  been  inquiring  into  agrarian  affairs  for  years 
and  who  is  thoroughly  impressed  by  the  benefits  that  have  resulted  from 
the  adoption  of  the  proposed  system,  or  variations  of  it,  by  several  foreign 
countries? 

My  daily  duties  bring  me  into  contact  with  young  men  of  small  means 
who  arc  making  inquiries  for  land  and  who  would  be  assisted  by  the  pro- 
posed measure  should  it  be  adopted  by  you. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  land  problems  of  Australia  were  not  wholly 
solved  by  the  system  and  while  it  is  equally  true  that  our  oim  land  prob- 
lems  may  not  be  solved  by  it,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  great  good  would  resUlt  from  its  adoption  here.  Furthermore  I  believe 
that  it  would  redound  to  the  credit  of  California  were  this  State  to  be  the 
first  in  this  reform. 

One  great  reason  for  our  present  shortage  of  foodstuffs  and  the  con- 
sequent high  cost  of  living  has  been  the  difficulty  of  young  men  of  small 
means  in  establishing  themselves  upon  the  land.  Because  of  speculation  in 
bare  acres  and  the  consequent  high  prices  of  land  in  California,  together 
with  the  almost  impossible  terms  of  payment  imposed  upon  buyers,  there  ha* 
been  of  late  very  little  progress  in  agricultural  development. 

True  there  have  been  and  still  are  liberal  land  dealers  whose  operations 
show  that  they  have  the  best  interests  of  the  State  at  heart,  but  these  have 
been  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  In  an  agrarian  way  California  has 
suffered  from  exploitation  by  the  speculator. 

We  need  to  change  all  this  by  a  new  system  of  land  settlement.  ! 
demonstration  proposed  by  the  Breed  bill  would  show  how  land  sale 
improvement  might  be  conducted  by  private  companies  and  indivii 
It  would  be  a  comparatively  inexpensive  experiment.    The  Statt 
everything  to  gain  by  it  and  very  little  to  lose. 

One  reason  why  I  am  in  favor  of  this  measure  is  that  all  the  old 
stand-patters,  all  the  laissez-faire  reactionaries,  all  those  whose  favorite 
words  for  any  sort  of  reform  are  "visionary"  and  "utopian"  are  strongly 
opposed  to  it;  and  this  I  am  sure  in  itself  ought  to  turn  the  balance  in 
favor  of  the  bill  in  a  legislative  body  so  liberal  and  so  progressive  as  yours. 

Ban  Francisco,  February  27,  1917.  BAILEY  MILLARD. 
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to  selling  size  at  three  months 

12%  cents. 

The  little  ones  did  better  on 
milk  than  when  nursing.  One 
we  left  with  their  mother  for  a  w' 
and  a  half  and  while  nursing 
would  not  take  much  other  food, 
next  litter  we  took  from  their  mo 
as  soon  as  they  could  drink  milk 
nibble  at  greens  and  bran  and  t 
had  caught  up  to  and  beaten  the 
lot  before  they  reached  a  market 
age.    These  rabbits  were  fat 
any  I  had  ever  seen,  and  I  usi 
manship  in  selling  them,  too. 
Marketing  Rabbits. 

In  one  of  the  farm  papers  wa 
detailed  article  on  marketing  r 
and  I  followed  it  to  the  dot.  It 
how  rabbit  meat  was  more  nutri 
and  more  easily  digestible  than 
other  kinds  of  meats,  and  I  quot 
and  pointed  out  that  our  rabbits 
even  better  than  other  rabbit! 
I  had  them  skinned,  wrapped 
fine  paper  with  -sprigs  of  par: 
pecially  where  the  head  had  been 
moved,  and  got  60  cents  apiece 
them  dressed.    This  was  in  a  n  * 
borhood  where  seven  cents  a 
was  the  rule. 

Customers  would  say,  "How  m 
a  pound?"  I  would  say,  "I  don't 
them  by  the  pound.    I  have  par 
larly  fine  stock  and  feed  them 
that  they  will  grow  very  fast 
put  on  the  most  tender  and  dclici 
flesh  and  sell  them  for  60  cents  e~ 
Just  see  how  nice  they  look.' 
that  would  sell  them. 

There  is  lots  of  talk  about 
farmer  raising  rabbits  for  his 
use,  but  we  found  it  far  more  pr 
able  to  sell  chickens  at  25  cent 
pound  and  rabbits  at  60  cents 
and  to  buy  meat  from  the  butc" 
than  to  eat  rabbits  and  broilers 
to  try  to  save  on  the  butcher 
Chicken  at  25  cents  a  pound  is 
pensive  meat  when  compared 
steak  at  18  cents.    Sell  one  and 
the  other  and  you  will  have  mo 
eat  and  more  money  in  your 
as  well.    This  experience  with  b 
chickens    and    rabbits  shows 
salesmanship  can  be  used  to  ad 
come  to  the  man  that  knows 
and  help  him  to  make  a  fair  liv 
even  when  small  farming  is  an 
bill  job. 

A  Cow  That  Paid. 

The  most  profitable  thing  on 
ranch  in  proportion  to  cost  and 
bor  was  the  cow.    She  was  a  I 
starved  Jersey  when  we  bought 
for  $30  and  such  a  kicker  that  no 
could  milk  her.     She  was  dry  i 
months  before  calving,  but  by  g 
feeding  and  a  little  device  that  1 
her  from  kicking,  she  became  \ 
gentle  and  developed  into  a  fine  no 
er  and  a  fine  looking  anil 
sold  for  $50  when  we  left  tl 
The  usual  system  in  the  neigh 
hood  seems  to  be  to  let  the  c 
live  on  dry  cornstalks,  hill  pa 
and  a  little  hay.    We  started 
but  it  did  not  pay,  so  we  fixed 
mixture  of  milled  feed  suggest! 
a  University  publication,  that  co 
$1.75  per  month,  and  the  cow  kc 
fine  condition  and  in  one  month 
duced  thirty-six  pounds  of  buttei 
together  we  figured  that  the  com 
worth  $120  to  us  forthe  year, 
planted   some   barley  when  I 
came  on  the  place  and  cut  it  for 
twice,  once  green  when  half 
and  again  as  hay,  then  used  t 
ble,  with  woodland,  for  pasl 
we  had  had  half  a  dozen  ft 
her  during  the  summer  and  s 
we  could  have  made  a  goo 


and  would  have  paid  us  a 
for  it  They  said  the  m 
bought  was  too  thin  and  blu< 
Enough  said.  Anyway,  we  1 
to  sell,  though  we  did  have 
customer  for  all  our  surplus 
We  had  about  an  acre  ol 
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Stanislaus  Making  Great  Strides  in  Dairying 


Enormous  Butter  Production  of  the  County* 
By  Janet  MacDonald 


MANT  years  ago,  before  Irri- 
gation for  the  fair  acres  in 
the  kingdom  of  Stanislaus 
coanty  was  even  dreamed  of,  I  trav- 
eled through  that  section,  picturing 
lor  it  the  future  which  is  now  in  the 
mfancy  of  its  fulfillment.  To-day  it 
the  embodiment  of  perfected  love- 
liness. 

The  projectors  of  Modesto,  the 
County    seat,    were    endowed  with 

Vision,  hence  they  made  their  streets 
broad  and  lined  them  with  shade 
trees.  They  reserved  for  their  homes 
room  for  flowering  shrub  and  tree 
and  vine.  The  enterprising  citizens 
of  this  beautiful  city  of  homes  are 
Still  tree  planting,  for"  as  rapidly  as 
new  acres  are  added  to  its  environs 
the  broad  tree-lined  streets  appear. 
Like  a  fairy  tale  is  the  turning  of  the 
Modesto  irrigation  district  into  a 
blooming  garden,  sixty-nine  square 
miles  of  emerald  green. 

Think  of  it;  44,000  acres  of  alfalfa, 
16,000  cows  and  close  to  5,000,000 
pounds  of  butter  in  the  last  season, 
and  Modesto  irrigation  district  still 
in  its  swaddling  clothes.  But  con- 
sidering that  they  feed  220,000  tons 
of  the  best  alfalfa  hay  every  year  to 
these  16,000  cows  it  is  small  wonder 
that  Stanislaus  county  produced 
9,000,000  pounds  of  the  best  butter, 
the  Modesto  district  producing  4,500,- 

000  pounds  for  her  contribution  to 
that  of  the  county. 

Dairymen  have  become  stock  breed- 
ers, selecting  their  foundation  stock 
from  the  best  Eastern  breeding 
farms.  As  a  consequence  the  county 
of  Stanislaus,  and  especially  the  Mo- 
desto district,  has  become  noted  as 
the  home  of  the  finest  thoroughbred 
dairy  stock  on  the  Pacific  Coast — 
Holstcins,  Jerseys  and  Guernseys. 

Development  of  Dairying. 
» '  Ed  H.  Webster,  former  chief  of  the 
dairy  division  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  says: 

1  "There  is  greater  profit  possible  in 


dairying  in  California  than  in  any 
State  of  the  Union,  Its  miid  climate 
helps  production,  and  the  cheap  and 
plentiful  feed,  and  in  many  sections 
green  feed  all  the  year  round,  make 
the  cost  of  production  low,  and  the 
better  markets  which  are  assured 
when  California  butter  is  established 
in  its  wider  field  combine  to  make 
the  opportunities  for  profitable  dairy- 
ing greater  here  than  any  other 
State.  Hence,  this  great  tract  of 
one-time  desert  land  will  become 
famous  for  its  livestock  and  breeding 
associations." 

Modesto  has  already  two  cream- 
eries with  a  monthly  output  of  255,000 
pounds,  the  Modesto,  and  the  Stanis- 
laus, while  the  Borde*  Company  have 
almost  completed  the  erection  of  an 
extensive  plant,  and  have  already 
signed  up  for  2,000  head  of  the 
choicest  Holstein  cows  as  a  starter. 
They  will  be  ready  for  business 
March  1. 

Under  the  ownership  and  manage- 
ment of  Guttuni,  Sloan  and  Knight, 
1,100  acres  are  planted  to  alfalfa, 
about  four  miles  from  Oakdale.  Here 
a  dairy  is  to  be  established  com-- 
mencing  with  600  head  of  the  finest 
Holsteins,  and  a  creamery  is  to  foK 
low. 

Cheese  Factories. 

Oakdale  is  the  center  of  a  70,000- 
acre  irrigation  district,  and  is  on  the 
east  side  branch  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific, the  Santa  Fc  Oakdale  branch 
and  the  Sierra  Railroad  giving  access 
to  the  mid-valley  and  the  bay  cities 
on  the  one  hand  and  Tuolumne  and 
Calaveras  counties  on  the  other.  So 
it  would  seem  that  in  point  of  loca- 
tion there  has  been  no  fault  in  judg- 
ment. 


Salida,  seven  miles  nearer  the  bay 
than  Modesto,  has  a  fine  alfalfa  mill 
with  a  capacity  of  5,000  tons  in  the 
season  and  two  smaller  mills  ,  grind- 
ing almost  as  much,  is  without  a 
creamery,  though  richly  deserving 
one,  and  thus  far  is  contented  with 
the  Carpenter  cheese  factory,  whose 
capacity  is  4,000  pounds  a  day,  with 
a  cow  population  of  1,000,  and  with  a 
market  demand  in  excess  of  supply 
for  good  grade  California  cheese. 

This  factory  has  been  in  operation 
since  July,  1914,  and  is  the  last  word 
in  sanitary  cheese  making — vats, 
steam  presses,  heating  system,  cur- 
ing room  and  other  departments  up 
to  the  minute,  and  individual  drive 
electric  motors  operate  the  pumps 
and  pressure  oil  feeding  system  under 
the  steam  boilers. 

The  curing  room,  with  a  capacity 
of  3,500,  whose  shelves  arc  finished  in 
white  enamel  paint  to  promote  sani- 
tation and  prevent  molding. 

The  walls  of  the  room  are  one  foot- 
in  thickness  and  filled  with  milled 
shavings  with  ventilation  openings  to 
insure  free  passage  of  air.  This  is  a 
most  important  feature  and  is  per- 
fect. It  is  due  to  a  system  planned 
and  installed  by  Mr.  Carpenter  him- 
self, and  due  to  years  of  experi- 
mentation in  cheese  making.. 

The  Whole  Cheese. 

In  general  terms  cheese  consists  of 
about  equal  proportions  of  water,  fat 
and  casein,  with  a  certain  amount  of 
salt  and  minute  quantities  of  sugar, 
milk  and  ash. 

The  casein  existing  in  a  state  of 
suspension  or  semi-solution,  the  es- 
sential step  in  securing  the  separation 
of  the  water  is  in  rendering  the  case- 
in insoluble;  in  other  words,  coagu- 


lation, and  is  obtained  by  the  intro- 
duction of  rennet,  a  soluble  fermeni 
found  in  the  stomachs  of  young  manx 
mafia. 

By  the  addition  of  a  small  amount 
of  rennet  the  coagulation  of  a  large 
amount  of  milk  is  obtained.  The 
casein  takes  on  the  form  of  a  homo- 
genous gelatinous  solid  and  in  chang- 
ing its  form  enclosures  in  its  mass 
the  globules  of  fat. 

The  best  obtainable  milk  is  used  iri 
the  operation  of  these  cheese  fac- 
tories. The  richer  the  milk  is  in  fat, 
the  more  cheese  it  will  make.  The 
elimination  of  a  large  part  of  the 
water  is  the  chief  step  in  cheese  mak- 
ing. This  is  called  whey,  and  is 
pumped  to  an  elevated  tank,  from 
which  it  is  run  through  a  cream 
separator  to  collect  the  butter  fat  not 
consumed  in  the  curd  thus  far  in  the 
operation,  and  the  material  thus  col- 
lected is  sent  to  the  creamery  to 
make  butter,  and  the  remaining  whey, 
is  again  pumped  to  an  overhead  tank,' 
from  which  it  is  returned  to  the 
dairyman  in  the  proportion  they  sup- 
plied for  the  day's  run,  and  by  whom 
it  is  fed  to  the  hogs. 

The  Process  of  Elimination. 

Care  is  taken  in  the  handling  and 
the  hauling  of  the  milk  and  the  col- 
lection routes  are  so  arranged  that  a 
can  will  not  be  longer  than  one  hour 
on  its  way  from  the  dairy  to  the  vat 
in  the  cheese  making  plant.  There 
are  eight  steps  in  the  manufacture  of 
cheese.  They  are  known  as  setting, 
cutting,  heaTrng,  chcddaring,  grindt 
ing,  salting,  pressing  and  curing. 

When  delivered  at  the  factory  the 
milk  is  first  weighed  and  samples 
taken  for  testing,  and  then  run  into 
large,  steam-heated  vats  for  fairly 
rapid  coagulation.  The  coloring  to 
give  the  finished  product  its  color, 
and  a  starter  to  promote  the  ripening 
of  the  milk  is  next  added.  A  test  for 
acidity  is  then  made  to  determine  the 
necessary  amount    of  rennet.  The 
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rennet  will  caose  the  milk  to  coagu- 
late in  from  10  to  IS  minutes  and  to. 
be  ready  for  the  cutting  process  be- 
tween 30  and  35  minutes.  The  curd, 
as  the  coagulated  casein  is  called,  js 
ready  for  cutting  when  under  strain 
it  will  break  with  a  clean  fracture. 

Cutting  is  performed  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  further  contraction  of 
the  casein  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
whey.  Gangs  of  steel  knives  are  used, 
in  one  of  which  the  blades  are  ar- 
ranged horizontally,  and  the  other 
perpendicularly  to  cut  the  mass  of 
curd  into  small 
cubes.  The  fat  is 
^retained  in  the 
cheese  by  being 
inclosed  in  the 
meshes  of  the 
casein.  The  curd 
shrinks  or  hardens 
more  rapidly  on 
the  outside,  form- 
ing a  membrane, 
which  retains  the 
fat  and  prevents 
the  particles  from 
sticking  together. 

Heating  is  the 
next  step  and  the 
material  gradually 
brought  to  a 
temperature  of  100 
degrees  Fahren- 
heit. The  curd  is 
then  allowed  to 
settle  to  the  bot- 
tom of  vat.  Some 
of  the  whey  is 
drawn  off,  and  if 
it  has  attained 
sufficient  acidity 
the  cheddaring  or 
matting  process 
takes  place.  The 
'curd  is  then  cut 
into  blocks  and 
turned  repeatedly 
until  as  much 
whey  ats  possible 
escapes  from  the 
mass. 

From  a  sponge 
appearance  when 
first  cheddared  the 
curd  changes  into 
a  smooth,  elastic 
condition,  and  is 
then  ready  for 
grinding,  salting 
and  pressing; 
after  the  grinding  a  further  ma- 
turing of  the  curd  takes  place, 
gaining  a  peculiar  nutty  flavor.  The 
particles  of  casein  break  down  so  that 
the  fat  may  be  removed  by  pressure. 
When  the  salt  is  thoroughly  dissolved 
the  curd  is  ready  to  put  in  the 
presses.  It  is  weighed  and  put  into 
forms  of  the  desired  shape  for  mar- 
keting. 

Pressure  gang  or  upright  presses 
are  used,  and  after  the  cheeses  have 
remained  there  for  about  forty-five 
minutes  they  are  taken  out,  the  ban- 
dages which  were  in  the  molds  re- 
moved and  the  cheeses  wiped  with  a 
cloth  from  very  hot  water.  This  aids 
in  the  formation  of  a  clear  transpar- 
ent rind.  These  cheeses  are  then  re- 
turned to  the  press,  where  they  re- 


main for  twenty  hours.  They  are 
then  taken  out,  inspected  and  marked 
with  the  designation  brands  and 
stamping  brands  provided  by  law,  then 
dipped  in  boiling  paraffine,  which 
forms  a  coating  for  protection  in 
handling  and  preserration.  After  the 
paraffine  bath  the  cheeses  are  re- 
moved to  the  curing  room,  which  is 
done  in  a  temperature  of  from  65  to 
TO  degrees  pure  atmosphere.  Here 
the  cheese  undergoes  a  series  of  fer- 
mentations, the  casein  broken  down 
and  characteristic  flavors  developed. 


know  where  the  cheese  they  were 
making  went  to;  so,  sticking  the 
tester  into  the  cheese,  he  inserted  a 
small  vial,  into  which  he  slipped  a 
written  request  for  such  information 
into  the  hole  made  by  the  tester  and 
sealed  it  up.  Eight  months  after- 
wards he  received  a  letter  from  Bel- 
fast, Ireland,  from  the  man  who 
bought  the  cheese  relating  its 
wanderings  and  the  numerous  parts 
visited  en  route. 

Butter  Factory  En  Route. 
In  the  year  1861  I  came  with  my 
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let  down,  forming  a  table  to  work  oct 
The  churn,  was  carefully  secure* 
and,  by  the  motion  of  the  wagon 
during  the  day's  journey,  the  buttcti 
was  churned,  and  when  camp  wtfl 
made,  was  ready  to  be  gatnereflJ 
salted  and  worked.  Thus  my  wis* 
and  sweet  mother  had  not  only  pro- 
vided  her  own  family  with  fresh  bat* 
ter  on  the  long,  arduous,  but  chPN 
lightful  journey,  but  had  actually  soM 
butter  and  saved  a  tidy  sum  ol 
money  when  our  destination  w 
reached  I  »as  13  years  of  age  theg 
and  distinctly  I 
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ods  of 
on  wheels, 
the  delicious  bev 
erage  with  the 
minute  flecks  of 
butter  floating  in 
it    which    p  r  cm 
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of  buttermilk.  And 
now,   in    my   7 Ota 
year,  I  am  ] 
through  the 
d  e  s  t  o  Cre 
and  Cheese 
tory,     and  tfl 
shown    the  won! 
derful,  modern 
methods  of  buttej 
and    cheese  mak 
ing 
wh 

it  is  a  delightf 
privilege    to  o' 
serve;    bat  con* 
paring     it  mean 
while     with  mj| 
mother's  little  tin! 
churn. 

The     old  co 
bell    has  givel 
he  tro 
3tnobik 
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r  tal 
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r  o  ta 


They  are  turned  often.  After  about 
three  weeks  of  curing  they  are  ready 
for  the  market. 

Scientific  investigation  has  shown 
that  milk  at  7  cents  a  quart,  cheese  at 
20  cents  a  pound  and  butter  at  3S 
cents  per  pound  each  supply  1.000 
heat  units  at  nearly  equal  cost 
Corned  beef  and  smoked  ham  are  the 
only  meat  foods  that  furnish  heat 
units  as  economically  as  those  se- 
cured from  dairy  products  which  are 
secured  by  farmers  along  with  pota- 
toes, carrots  and  salt  meats  at  first 
cost. 

W.  \V.  Grant,  to  whose  courtesy  I 
owe  the  privilege  of  seeing  the 
process  of  cheese  making  at  the  Mo- 
desto Cheese  Factory,  told  me  that 
one  day  he  fancied  he  would  like  to 


across  the  plains.  We  had  both 
horses  and  cattle,  including  some 
good  milch  cows.  I  do  not  know 
tneir  nationality  or  breeding,  but  pre- 
sume they  were  just  plain,  old- 
fashioned  cows,  bat  we  had  delicious 
milk,  cream  and  butter  for  the  six 
months'  journeying.  After  the  cows 
were  milked  at  night  the  milk  was 
set  in  pans  and  skimmed  in  the 
morning.  After  a  plentiful  amount 
had  been  used  for  breakfast  the  re- 
mainder of  the  cream  was  put  in  a 
small  tin  churn  and  stored  in  a  cup- 
board which  my  mother  had  devised 
and  had  built  in  the  back  of  one  of 
the  wagons.  It  was  most  carefully 
lined  with  white  oil  cloth,  and  the 
end  gate  was  attached  by  hinges  that 


place  to  tl 
of  the  ante 
trucks,  now 
ing  butte 
which  has 
separated  ir 
the  butter  mt 
dairy.  Their  a1 
age  maintained 
the  past  year 
been     four  t 
daily,  which,  v 
the  output  of 
Stanislaus  Cre 
ery,  has  given 
ilcsto  first  place  for  quantity  so! 
the  San  Francisco  market. 

Modern  Buttermaking. 

First — Milk  from  cow  to  separat 
at  animal  heat,  insuring  better 

more  certain  results. 

Second — Cream     from  dairy 
creamery,  weighed  and  sampled 

driver. 

Third — Cream  wagon  to  weigl 
•  '..norm  at  creamery,  composite  s 
pits   taken  of  each   load  to  cl 


Fourth — Weighing  platform 
pasteurizer,   where,   if   too  high 

ds.  ncutralizers  are  used. 

Fifth — Cream  is  raised  to  ripenii 
temperature,  acidity  and  flavor. 

c  nnlirnr.i  pi|r     l.V  i 


Dutch  Rrltrd  Cattle  rn  StaaJalaaa  Dalai. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


The  Asiatic  as  a  Farmer  in  California 


OBODY    knows    how  many 
farmers  of  Asiatic   birth  wc 
have  in  California,  but  judg- 
_  the  rate  of  the  new  land  leases 
Orientals  the  number  has  been 
tally  on  the  increase  during  the 
few  years. 
Without  prejudice  and  with  full  in- 
of  stating  merely  the  cold  hard 
tts  of  the  case,  I  am  going  to  try 
give  an  idea  of  what  I  think  to 
the  extent  of  Oriental  farming  in 
is  State  and  of  what  it  means  to 
white  citizens.    Ever  since  the 
jption    of  the 
:n  Land  act  of 
13  the  Japanese 
in  wanted  to  be 
farmer  in  Cali- 
rnia  .has  found 
aself      in  an 
>malous  posi- 
No  longer 
lid    lie  acquire 
:  to  agricultur- 
ir  other  lands, 
it  looked  for 
me  as  if  he  had 
jut  reached  the 
lit  of  his  agrar- 
activities  in 
State.  But, 
>ng  with  other 
jatics    he  had 
led  the  cheap 
son   of  land 
»ncy    and  by 
means  he  has 
itly  increased 
width   of  the 
ten'ng  wedge 
lich  lie  so  deftly 
erted    over  a 
le  ago. 

November, 
some  very 
Uficant  discov- 
les    were  made 
the  investigat- 
of  the  State 
reau  of  Labor 
:t  i  s  tic  s,  who 
it     out  after 
ts  to  bolster  up 
exclusion  pol- 
These  facts 
found.  They 
ed   1,733  Jap 
e    farms,.  132 
which  were 
led,  1,'170  were 

ng  operated  by  cash  lessees  and  431 
share  lessees.  These  of  course  were 
all  of  the  ranches  operated  by  Jap- 
se  in  this  State.  The  total  in  March, 
2,  according  to  another  State  cen- 
,  was  331  farms  owned  by  the  little 
wn  men  and  these  farms  con- 
ed 12,726  acres  which  with  im- 
irc.-nents  were  assesse'd  at  $609,605. 

actual  value  of  this  land  was 
r  $1,000,000.  Figures  showing  the 
ct  number  of  leases  never  have 
n  published  and  in  the  very  nature 
things  never  can  be,  for  the  rea- 
that  most  Asiatic  tenants,  wheth- 
apancse,  Chinese,  Hindus  or  Kor- 
s,  leased  their  land  on  shares  and 
e  leases  were  rarely  recorded. 

Leased  and  Owned  Ranches. 
»  that  while  the  total  number  of 
s  leased  to  Japanese  in  the  year 
,"so  far  as  was  known,  was  only 
)S  with  an  average  of  a  little 
than  60  acres  to  the  lease  holder, 
area  when  added  to  the  12,726 
s  would  make  a  total  of  30,322 
s.  This  does  not  represent  one- 
of  the  farming  land  held  by 
neSe  in  this  State  at  present,  and 
i  we  consider  the  probable  area 
by  Chinese,  Hindus  and  Koreans, 
ould  not  be  surprising  to  find  that 
e  are  in  California  over  100,000 
s  of  agricultural  land  operated 
year  by  persons  of  Asiatic  birth 
larentage. 

uoting  from  a  report  made  re- 
cently by  T.  Chamberlain,  one  of  the 
fcrrestigators  of  the  State  Commission 
oa  Land  Colonization,  we  have  the 
towing  statement  under  the  head- 


er7 W  Oriental  Tenantry  Means. 
By  Bailey  Millard 


ing  of  "Tenantry  From  a  Business 
Standpoint": 

"If  we  consider  that  business  is 
good  wherever  money  is  being  made, 
then  we  must  say  that  business  is 
good  in  the  fruit  belt,  for  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  owners  to  make  10  per 
cent  and  even  13  per  cent  on  their 
investment.    One  owner  stales  that 


to  be- 


is  wrong,  but  I  am  very 
lieve  it. 

Treating  of  Japanese  tenantry  from 
a  social  standpoint,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain says: 

"There  can  be  no  more  conclusive 
proof  of  the  need  for  a  sound  policy 
of  land  settlement  than  the  social 
conditions  which  prevail  at  the  pres- 


Orlental  Peanut  "Orchard"  In  Colusa  County 


any  man  with  a  40-acrc  ranch  can 
rent  to  Japanese  and  make  from 
$1,200  to  $2,000  a  year  without  ever 
going  near  it.  Several  owners  stated 
that  they  would  not  be  able  to  make 
money  without  the  Japanese  and  said 
that  before  the  Japanese  came  the 
fruit  business  was  not  as  profitable  as 
it  is  now. 

"When  the  owner  makes  money  the 
tenant  also  prospers.  Mr.  Snelling, 
who  superintends  twenty-two  ranches, 
states  that  the  tenants  average  $1,- 
000  a  year.  A  number  of  Japanese 
tenants  have  become  quite  wealthy 
and  have  relumed  to  Japan. 

"From  a  money-making  standpoint, 
the  present  system  of  tenantry  seems 
satisfactory  to  both  the  tenants  and 
the  owners." 

How  Leases  Eventuate. 
From  the  foregoing  statement  it 
would  seem  that  tenantry  from  a 
business  standpoint  is  profitable  to 
the  white  California  land  owners.  But 
for  how  long  will  it  remain  profita- 
ble? The  wealth  which  these  Jap- 
anese have  extracted  from  the  soil 
has  not  been  returned  to  it  in  the 
way  of  increased  fertility.  Far  from  it. 
If,  as  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Wilson  used  to  say,  "A  farm  lease 
is  simply  a  conspiracy  between  land 
owner  and  tenant  to  rob  the  land," 
the  statement  is  just  as  true  of  Jap- 
anese as  of  other  tenantry.  Some  of 
the  land  owners,  however,  declare 
that  the  Japanese  are  very  good 
farmers_  and  have  an  eye  to  the 
restoration  of  soil  fertility.  If  this 
be  so  then  the  sagacious  Mr.  Wilson 


cnt  time  in  the  Placer  County  fruit 
belt.  In  the  vicinity  of  Penryn  there 
are  eight  ranches  being  run  by  own- 
ers, while  sixty  arc  rented.  Although 
the  proportion  of  rented  ranches  in 
other  sections  is  smaller,  fully  50 
per  cent  of  the  ranches  for  the  en- 
tire fruit  belt  are  rented.  There  are 
about  twenty  ranches  in  the  vicinity 
of  Penryn  whose  owners  live  out- 
side the  county.  The  resident  owners 
in  many  cases  work  elsewhere.  It  is 
a  common  experience  to  find  four  or 
five  fruif  ranch  owners  working  for 
a  salary  in  a  fruit  house.  Some  of 
the  town  people  say  a  man  can  not 
get  a  job  in  a  fruit  house  unless  he 
owns  a  ranch  and  ships  his  fruit 
through  the  house  affording  him  em- 
ployment. Among  the  owners  who 
are  not  employed  off  the  ranches, 
some  spend  their  time  in  improving 
their  places,  attending  to  the  irriga- 
tion, and  even  working  for  their  own 
tenants  for  wages,  but  the  greater 
number  spend  their  time  in  their 
automobiles. 

What  Has  Happened  to  Penryn. 
"Not  only  is  the  problem  one  of 
tenancy  and  absolute  landlordism,  but 
the  question  of  the  large  landowner 
enters  in.  In  the  Penryn  district  one 
company  owns  sixteen  ranches  and 
rents  six  more.  All  these  ranches  are 
rented  to  Japanese  and  a  superin- 
tendent spends  his  tim;  motoring 
from  one  ranch  to  another.  A  num- 
ber of  other  ranchers  own  from  two 
to  six  places.  Five  men  in  the  Pen- 
ryn district  own  twenty  ranches  be- 
tween them. 


The  result  of  these  rented  ranches, 
absent  landlords,  and  large  holding* 
is  a  most  deplorable  social  condition. 

"After  looking  out  over  the  country 
surrounding  Penryn  and  seeing  the 
luxuriant  development  of  the  fruit 
ranches  and  the  many  large  resi- 
dences, one  expects  to  find  a  pros- 
perous and  thriving  community.  But 
on  investigation  it  is  found  that  al- 
most all  of  these  large  houses  are 
vacant  and  in  place  of  a  prosperous 
town  there  is  only  a  lingering  memory 
of  conditions  as  they  used  to  be.  The 
owners  who  pre- 
viously worked 
their  own  places 
and  built  these 
homes  have  now 
rented  to  the  Jap- 
anese and  moved 
elsewhere  to  live. 

"It  is  confidently 
stated  by  older 
residents  that  Pen- 
ryn was  a  better 
town  twenty  years 
ago  when  the  sur- 
rounding country 
had  not  even  ap- 
proached its  pres- 
ent development. 
Socially,  the  com- 
munity is  dead." 

In  the  Delta 
District,  which  is 
perhaps  one  of  the 
richest  tracts  of 
farming  land  in 
America  and 
which  with  its  su- 
perior climate  and 
other  advantages 
ought  to  be  one  of 
the  most  progres- 
sive and  prosper- 
ous of  rural  com- 
munities to  be 
found  anywhere, 
we  find  an  area  of 
over  300,000  acres 
which  is  practically 
given  over  to 
tenant*,  Japanese, 
Chinese,  Hindus 
and  Portuguese 
predominating.  A 
report  of  Mr.  Ed- 
ward E.  Cox 
shows  that  these 
tenants  give  no 
attention  to  maintaining  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  nor  as  a  rule  to  the  rota- 
tion of  crops.  The  land  is  cultivated 
until  it  becomes  unprofitable,  and 
then  the  tenant  moves. 

According  to  Mr.  Cox's  statement, 
tenantry  farming  in  the  Delta  dis- 
trict fully  bears  out  the  dictum  of 
Secretary  Wilson.  Mr.  Cox  says:  "In 
addition  to  the  social  disadvantage  of 
our  admixture  of  Oriental  and  transi- 
tory white  tenantry,  their  economic 
condition  is  even  worse,  because,  as 
this  report  shows,  the  average  tenant, 
whether  growing  deciduous  fruits, 
grain  or  vegetables,  is  wholly  at  the 
mercy  of  the  commission  man.  From 
one  to  three  or  four  liens  frequently 
cover  his  crop  before  it  is  harvested, 
and  lack  of  a  certain  permanency  as 
well  as  want  of  money  causes  him  to 
rob  the  soil  of  its  fertility,  prevents 
eradication  of  pests,  and  lastly,  com- 
pels him  to  dump  his  produce  into 
the  hands  of  the  commission' man  at 
harvest  time  at  the  latter's  price 
(usually  the  lowest  of  the  year),  leav- 
ing the  tenant  little  better  off 
financially  than  the  year  before,  with 
no  recourse  but  that  of  trying  again 
next  year,  perhaps  in  a  new  location." 

Many  in  Fresno  County. 
Japanese  own  about  5,000  acres  in 
Fresno  county,  1,000  in  Tulare  county, 
and  1,000  in  Merced.  The  largest 
number  of  owned  farms  credited  to 
the  Japanese  in  Fresno  county  is  31. 
But  this  record  is  based  upon  the  re- 
port made  by  the  State  Bureau  of 
Labor  statistics  in  1913.   A  consider* 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


What  Farming  Means  in  California 


IN  California 
four  func- 
tions of  gov- 
ernment a  r  c 
recognized,  i.  e., 
t  h  e  executive, 
legislative,  ju- 
dicial, and  the 
e  d  u  c  a  t  i  o  nal, 
which  latter  in- 
cludes research. 
That  is  to  say, 
it  is  a  govern- 
ment function 
to  acquire  and 
diffuse  knowl- 
edge. The  uni- 
v  e  r  s  i  t  y  and 
public  schools 
are  the  agents 
for  acquiring 
and  inculcating 
this  knowledge.  Logically,  therefore, 
it  is  not  the  function  of  the  university 
to  execute  the  laws  of  the  State. 
However,  the  director  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  is 
charged  with  police  functions  in  the 
case  of  the  control  and  sale  of  fer- 
tilizers and  insecticides,  and  in  the 
production  of  anti-hog  cholera  serum, 
virus  and  other  antitoxins.  While  the 
necessary  analyses  and  expert  advice 
concerning  matters  of  this  kind 
should  emanate  from  the  station,  the 
execution  of  the  law  should  obvious- 
ly be  in  the  hands  of  an  agent  di- 
rectly responsible  to  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  State. 

There  arc  many  reasons  why  the 
station  should  not  be  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  the  execution 
of  laws.  But  the  most  fundamental 
one  is  that  alt  members  of  the  station 
staff  should  remain  unbiased.  They 
should  not  be  placed  in  the  attitude 
of  an  advocate  nor  have  any  interest 
in  a  decision,  beyond  stating  the 
scientific  truth.  In  this  connection  it 
is  strongly  urged  that  a  law  should 
be  passed  exempting  members  of  the 
station  staff  from  being  called  into 
court  to  give  expert  testimony  in  case 
of  litigation  between  private  inter- 
ests. 

Functions  of  trie  College. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  capital  dis- , 
tinction  between    performing  execu- 
tive and  police  functions  and  that  of 
having  the  scientific  knowledge  upon 

Buy  Home-Made  Brooms 

EVERY  housewife  in  California 
can  help  reduce  the  cost  of 
living  to  her  own  family  by 
insisting  on  being  supplied  with 
a  broom  made  in   California  by  a 
blind  man. 

Many  a  woman  in  California  is  un- 
aware of  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
brooms  now  being  sold  in  this  State 
are  not  only  imported  from  East- 
ern States  (from  which  money  sent 
for  brooms  never  comes  back  to 
California  to  help  swell  our  local 
circulation)  but,  in  addition,  that  the 
imported  brooms  come  right  here  di- 
rect from  prisoners  of  the  East,  where 
convict  labor  is  used  exclusively  in 
their  manufacture. 

Homes  for  the  blind  and  the  like 
cost  the  public  real  money;  and  ev- 
ery dollar  which  the  State  spends 
to  support  the  blind  means  just  so 
much  more  added  to  the  "cost  of  liv- 
ing" of  each  family  which  pays  taxes 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  On  the 
other  hand,  every  dollar  made  by  the 
blind  people  of  the  State  means  just 
so  many  100  cents  less  to  be  taken 
from  the  "charity  pockets"  of  our 
housewives.  To  enable  blind  peo- 
ple to  support  themselves,  a  number 
of  philanthropic  women  and  men  m 
San  Francisco  recently  opened  up 
shops  where  these  unfortunates  are 
kept  busy  making  brooms.  But  the 
brooms  made  by  the  State's  deserv- 
ing blind  are  crowded  out  of  the 
stores  of  the  State  by  the  pf*due»  of 
the  prisons. 


Its  Relation  to  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
By  Thomas  Forsyth  Hunt 

Dean  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  University. 


which  the  executive  and  police  powers 
can  act  wisely.  The  College  of  Agri- 
culture should  and  Is  ready  at  all 
times  to  assist  those  agencies  whose 
duty  it  is  to  execute  the  laws.  Thus 
it  has  served  many  State  boards,  such 
as  the  State  Board  of  Control,  State 
Civil  Service  Commission,  State 
Reclamation  Board,  State  Commis- 
sion on  Housing  and  Immigration  and 
Market  Director.  The  College  of 
Agriculture  takes  the  ground  that 
while  it  should  not  attempt  to  exe- 
cute the  laws  of  the  State  it  should 
assist  every  public  agency  which  de- 
sires it  with  expert  information. 

The  North  Atlantic  States  and  the 
three  corn  States  had  in  1910  600,000 
to  700,000  farmers.  California  had 
less  than  100,000.  Will  California 
some  day  have  an  equal  number? 
The  North  Atlantic  States  had  seven 
times  as  many  farmers  and  ten  times 
as  many  people.  The  three  corn 
States  had  about  eight  times  as  many 
farms  and  about  four  times  as  many 
people. 

Human  Beings  as  Factors. 

Human  beings  are  the  most  impor- 
tant factors  where  human  activities 
are  concerned.  Why  do  the  North 
Atlantic  States,  with  an  area  only 
equal  to  California,  have  ten  times 
the  population?  An  important,  and 
perhaps  the  most  important,  reason  is 
the  fact  that  these  States  face  the 
Atlantic  instead  of  the  Pacific.  A 
not  inconsiderable  part  of  the  de- 
velopment and  prosperity  of  the 
North  Atlantic  States  has  been  due 
to  the  immigrants  who  have  come  in 
such  vast  numbers. 


The  European  countries  have  had 
the  expense  of  raising  these  people, 
and  this  country  has  had  their  earn- 
ing power.  If  it  takes  $1,000  to  grow 
an  immigrant  and  one_  million  of 
them  come  to  America  in  a  year,  as 
was  the  case  before  the  war,  this 
is  an  annual  present  of  one  billion 
dollars  to  the  United  States.  Most 
of  it  was  presented  to  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States.  It  cost  an 
immigrant  $40  to  come  from  Europe 
to  New  York.  It  cost  him  more 
than  $60  additional  to  get  to  Cali- 
fornia. Hence  he  came  here  only  in 
small  numbers. 

What  the  future  holds  in  store  for 
California  no  one  knowns.  I  am  fre- 
quently asked  how  many  farmers 
California  can  accommodate,  and  I 
just  as  frequently  answer,  "I  do  not 
know."  But  I  can  give  you  a  few 
facts,  or  near  facts,  which  may  help 
you  to  reach  your  own  conclusions. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  possible  tilled 
area  of.  the  North  Atlantic  States  is 
twice,  and  that  of  the  three  corn 
States  three  times  that  of  California. 
The  possible  tilled  area  of  California 
is  greater,  however,  than  the  present 
tilled  area  of  the  North  Atlantic 
States.  It  is  estimated  that  one-half 
of  the  hundred  million  acres  in  Cali- 
fornia is  suited  to  some  agricultural 
purpose,  and  that  it  is  possible  to 
till  thirty  million  acres,  although 
only  five  million  acres  are  now 
actually  being  tilled.  If  the  tilled 
area  was  in  the  same  proportion  to 
the  area  which  it  is  possible  to  till 
as  it  is  in  the  North  Atlantic  States, 
twice  the  area  would  be  under  culti- 


Some  Ringing  Truths 


By  David  Lubin. 

THE  profits  of  the  farmer  have  not  increased 
proportionately  with  the  prosperity 
country. 

*  *  * 

The  old  jungle  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
when  it  comes  to  unrestricted  ocean  competition, 
ultimately  results  in  monopoly.  It  must.  It  also 
introduces  uncertainty  instead  of  certainty;  inef- 
ficiency instead  of  efficiency. 

*  *  * 

It  is  better  that  the  farmer  should  do  the  club- 
bing, if  clubbing  is  to  be  done,  than  the  trusts. 

*  *  * 

It  is  the  nation  that  must  be  strong,  not  big 
business.   A  nation  can't  be  prosperous  by  serving 

a  Rockefeller  or  a  Morgan. 

*  *  * 

America  is  very  far  advanced  iri  some  ways,  in 
others,  very  backward.  In  the  application  of  busi- 
ness methods  of  agricultural  distribution,  America, 
until  the  present  administration,  was  about  150 
years  behind  Germany  and  several  decades  behind 
France. 

*  »  * 

A  man  who  believes  in  the  status  quo  is  not  a 
conservative;  he  is  a  radical  petrifaction.  When- 
ever the  human  race  or  any  section  of  it  says  "Let 
it  alone,  this  is  good  enough  for  me,"  a  brake  has 
been  set  on  progress  and  an  impediment  placed  in 
the  way  of  human  development — especially  in  a 
democracy. 


vation,  or  if  the  same  relation  existed 
between  the  possible  and  actual  tilled 
area  as  in  the  three  corn  State*, 
three  times  the  present  area  would 

be  under  cultivation. 

What  California  Can  Do. 
Since  40  acres  of  irrigated  land  bt 
alfalfa  and  dairying  or  in  fruit  sup- 
port a  family  in  California  quite  as 
well  as  200  acres  in  the  North  AN 
lantic  States,  or  160  acres  in  the  corn 
States,  it  seems  not  improbable  that 
California  may  support  as  dense  a 
farming  population  as  that  of  the 
other  States  under  consideration.  1 

Since  California  is  the  land  of 
fruits  and  flowers,  the  place  where, 
the  farmer  produces  the  highest 
forms  of  food,  and  since  the  State 
offers  the  leisure  class  a  place  to  live 
in  second  to  none,  it  would  seem 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Cali- 
fornia  farmer  might  be  called  upon 
to  supply  the  needs  of  this  class  in 
a  more  than  ordinary  degree.  I  pre* 
same  there  may  be  some  debate  as 
to  the  advisability  of  supporting  ft 
leisure  class,  but  if  they  must  be  sup- 
ported,  they  may  as  well  be  sup- 
ported at  home  as  abroad. 

There  are  those  who  believe  thai 
the  United  States  will  in  the  imme- 
diate future,  following  the  close  of  the 
war,  come  into  a  period  of  still 
higher  prices  for  livestock.  A  num- 
ber of  substantial  reasons  arc  given 
for  believing  that  this  will  occur.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  will  or  will 
not  occur,  but  I  hope  it  will,  since 
nothing  can  be  of  more  benefit  to 
the  general  agricultural  development 
and  welfare  than  an  increase  in  animal 
husbandry. 

Livestock  Important. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  CaUx 
fornia.  The  fruit  gTower  should 
welcome  the  development  of  live- 
stock. The  stockman  makes  a  good 
market  for  his  fruit  and  his  orchards 
need  the  fertilizer  that  the  livestock 
produces.  It  will  help  to  make  Call* 
fornia  a  greater  fruit  State  than  ever. 

Animal  husbandry  is  not  overdone 
in  California  and  probably  nevet 
will  be.  It  requires  capital  and  if 
requires  ability.  Grant  them,  and  it 
is  a  safe  business. 

Animals  and  fruit  are  the  products 
that  California  should  produce,  be* 
cause  they  either  sell  for  more  than 
five  cents  per  pound  or  they 'contain 
a  considerable  proportion  of  water. 

An  important  part  of  the  remark* 
able  development  of  German  agri* 
culture  since  1870  has  been  due  to 
the  fiscal  policy  which  has  promoted 
the  rearing  of  livestock.  

Dairy  Wisdom 

COWS  should  be  fed  good 
wholesome  food  and  pure] 
water. 

Milkers  and  attendants  who  come 
in  contact  with  the  milk  should  be 
healthy  and  clean. 

Cows  should  not  be  fed  at  milking 
time  or  immediately  before.  Dust 
from  feed  falls  into  the  milk  and 
contaminates  it  with  germs. 

Wipe  the  udder  and  side  of  con; 
with  a  damp  cloth  and  milk  with 
clean,  dry  hands.  Use  small  top 
milking  pail.  This  helps  to  keep  Tots 
cign  matter  from  the  milk. 

Immediately  after  milking  removf 
the  milk  to  a  separate  room  from  thf 
barn,  to  be  strained  and  cooled.  Cool 
the  milk  to  as  low  a  temperature  as 
possible  without  freezing.  Forty  of 
fifty  degrees  F.  retards  growth  of 
most  germs,  and  particularly  those 
that  cause  milk  to  sour  quickly. 

The  number  of  bacteria  in  milk 
depends  largely  upon  cleanliness  of 
milking  and  handling,  temperature  at 
which  milk  is  kept  and  age  of  milk. 
Therefore,  clean  milk,  quick  cooling 
and  prompt  delivery  are  very  impor- 
tant factors  in  producing  pure  dairy 
products. 

Lime  is  a  good  disinfectant  and 
should  be  used  liberally  in  the  dairjt 
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in    crossing,    all    grades  of 
|k  amalgamation  are  to  be  found. 
QP-  Crossed  plants  in  the  first  genera- 
ion  usually  have  the  characteristics  of 
10th  parents  combined/  yet  owing  to 
tie  prepotency  of  the  life-energies  in 
irertain  directions,  they  may  manifest 
inly    fheir    parentage  on  one  side, 
Ifometiraes  producing  uncertain  re- 
mits in  the  first  generation,  but  in 
ie  second  these  cross-bred  seedlings, 
iften.  it  may  be  said  generally,  break 
Itp  inio  endless  forms  and  combina- 
10ns,  frequently  even   reverting  to 
IBjt  strange  ancestral  type  which 
aisted  only  in  the  dim  past. 

Sometimes  this  break  may  not  oc- 
^Knttl  after  many  generations,  but 
WBp  once  the  old,  persistent  type  is 
token  upf  the  road  is  then  opened 
Iride  for  improvement  and  advance 
■  any  useful  direction  simply  by 
1  g  the  type  desired  and  by  re- 
this  selection  in  succeeding 
tions  until  the  desired  charac- 
:omes  fixed  or  permanent, 
etimes,  though  rarely,  hybrid 
s-bred  seedlings  show  varia- 
ward  either  parent  for  weeks 
ths  and  then  change  at  once 
or  the  other  of  the  parent 
jr  they  may  show  no  change 
ge  or  growth  from  the  mother 
form  until  nearly  ready  to 
>r  bear  fruit,  when  sometimes, 
uddenly,  they  change  in  foli- 
owth,  character,  and  general 
nee. 

1  cases  arc  not  usual,  but  are 
ed  that  those  who  undertake 
rk    may    not  be  too  easily 
off  the  trail. 
Recent  Discoveries, 
e  seems  to  be  absolutely  no 
to  obtaining  fruits  of  any  de- 
iie,  form,  color  or  fragrance, 
t  is  needed  is  a  knowledge  to 
>ur  efforts  in  the  right  direc- 
d  trained  eyes  to  detect  the 
t     variations     which  give 
of  leading  to  changes  that 
red  may  result  in  new  varia- 
more  or  less  valne. 
selection  was  unconsciously 
d  even  before  its  importance 
onsciously    appreciated.  It 
almost,  natural    for   any  one 
ithout  any  knowledge  -of  the 
to   select    the   largest,  the 
and    the    most  productive 
or  seed, 
of  the   plants   until  within 
century  or  two  have  been 
id  by  what  we  call  chance,  or 
onscious  selection,  no  definite 
nt  method  having  been  fol- 
and,   UNTIL   QUITE  RE- 
Y,  NO    ONE  HAS  HAD 
KNOWLEDGE    OF  THE 
ERFUL  RESULTS  WHICH 
E  OBTAINED  THROUGH 
DIZATION  FOLLOWED 
GID   SELECTION  FROM 
G  THE    SEEDLINGS  OF 
ECOND  AND  A  FEW  SUC- 
NG  GENERATIONS. 
Intensive  Cultivation, 
effects  of  intensive  cultiva- 
te been  known  for  ages,  and 
endence  for  improved  fruits 
wcrs    has    been    upon  soil 
tion  and  culture  rather  than 
adical    improvement    of  the 
rieties  or  the  creation  of  new 
'ake  sugar-caae  for  example; 
been  grown  for  ages  in  all 
parts    of    the    earth,  and 
jr,  long  before  the  dawn  of 
the  sugar-cane  was  a  com- 
•ell-known"  product 
e  seed  was  so  exceedingly  in- 
nt   in    appearance,   and  as 
years  of  unusual  care  are  re- 
o  produce  full  grown  canes, 
been    for    ages  universally 
rom  cuttings,  until  now  it  has 
holly  lost  the  power  of  pro- 
1 

an  English  physician  Iiv- 
idad  noticed  a  number  of 
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grass-like  plants  scattered  about  un- 
der the  canes,  and  by  careful  ob- 
servation became  convinced  that 
these  were  seedlings  of  the  sugar- 
cane. The  doctor  selected  and 
transplanted  a  number  of  these, 
awaiting  with  patience  their  develop- 
ment. He  was  ridiculed  for  his 
pains,  but  among  these  plants  was 
one  which  later  was  introduced  to 
the  Hawaiian  sugar  plantations. 

A  Striking  Illustration. 

The  land  upon  which  sugar-cane  is 
grown  for  a  number  of  years  usually 
becomes  exhausted,  and  there  was  a 
large  body  of  such  exhausted  land 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands — land  that 
would  not  produce  a  paying  crop  of 
sugar  even  with  the  best  of  cultiva- 
tion and  fertilization,  and  had  been 
abandoned  as  utterly  worthless.  One 
of  these  new  varieties,  which  had 
been  raised  from  seed  in  Trinidad, 
not  only  proved  capable  of  produc- 
ing more  sugar  than  the  old  sugar- 
cane, which  had  been  the  standard  of 
excellence  for  some  four  thousand 
years  or  more,  but  it  was  found  to 
produce  even  more  sugar  upon  these 
exhausted  soils  than  could  be  pro- 
duced from  the  old  standard  cane 
on  new,  fertile  lands. 

This  is  mentioned  merely  as  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  improve- 
ment which  may  be  secured  almost 
unconsciously  without  any  accurate 
knowledge  of  hybridization  and  se- 
lection; but  when  we  apply  definite 
knowledge,  and  have  a  definite  ob- 
ject in  view,  with  a  better  under- 
standing of  these  habits  or  forces  of 
nature,  we  can  guide  them  in  direct 
lines,  so  that  definite  results  can  be 
.produced  within  ten  years,  which  by 
the  old  methods  could  not,  and 
would  not  have  been  possible  in  ten 
thousand  years. 

Beets  and  Race-Horses. 

Another  instance:  the  best  single 
sugar  beet  at  first  contained  only 
six  per  cent  of  sugar;  to-day 
twenty-six  per  cent  is  nothing  very 
remarkable,  even  for  whole  elds  un- 
der common  culture.  All  this  great 
increase  in  sugar  content  has  been 


acquired  by  careful,  painstaking  se- 
lection alone. 

Similar  results  have  been  secured 
in  the  race-horse.  Every  breeder  of 
race-horses  knows  that  from  the 
very  best  parents  first-class  racers 
cannot  be  uniformly  expected.  Why? 
Because  the  race-horse  has  not  been 
bred  in  one  denite  line  sufficiently 
long  to  fix  the  type;  but  the  race- 
horse strains  are  certainly  improv- 
ing in  average  speed,  and  no  one  ex- 
pects a  race-horse  to  be  raised  from 
cart-horse  _  stock.  In  other  words, 
the  stock  is  improving  in  two  ways: 
in  the  production  of  a  few  horses  of 
still  greater  speed,  and  in  the  gradual 
increase  of  the  proportion  of  good 
trotters.  Some  one  may  say  that 
there  are  chemical  and  mechanical 
limits  to  sugar  production  by  the 
beet,  and  of  speed  by  the  horse, 
which  I  admit  may  possibly  be  true; 
but,  who  is  ready  to  define  these 
limits? 

The_  productiveness  of  the  potato 
by  raising  improved  seedlings  has 
been  more  than  quadrupled,  and  the 
quality  of  the  tubers  greatly  im- 
proved.. 

The  earlier  varieties  of  potatoes 
would  hardly  be  tolerated  now-a- 
days,  and  could  not  be  sold  in  our 
markets. 

Pears,  Apples  and  Grapes. 

The  pear  two  thousand  years  ago 
was  a  wholly  indigestible  fruit;  it 
could  be  safely  eaten  only  when 
cooked.  The  apple  was  once  a  wild 
crab,  and  was  fit  only  for  birds  or 
beasts.  The  wild  American  grape  , 
has  been  so  improved  that  now  we 
have  hundreds  of  varieties  extending 
the  season  through  several  months, 
and  bearing  luscious  fruit  of  many 
colors  and  flavors,  while  much  less 
than  one  hundred  years  ago  it  was  a 
wilding,,  small  incluster,  full  of  large 
seeds,  with  a  tough  skin,  of  ill  flavor, 
diminutive  in  size,  and  not  pleasing 
in  appearance.  The  quince  ten  years 
ago  was  a  hard  fruit  which  could  not 
be  made  tender,  like  an  apple,  with 
any  amount  of  cooking;  the  flavor 
was  superior,  but  the  texture  of  the 
fruit  was  spongy  and  very  inferior. 


The  Eternal  Right. 

By  John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 

O SOMETIMES  gleams  upon  our  sight 
Through  present  wrong  the  ■eternal  right 
And  step  by  step  since  time  beaan 
JVe  sec  the  steady  gain  of  man. 


That  all  of  good  the  past  hath  had 
Remains  to  make  our  own  time  glad, 
Our  common  daily  life  divine 
And  every  land  a  Palestine 


Through  the  harsh  noises  of  the  day 
A  low  sweet  prelude  finds  its  way 
Through  clouds  of  doubt  and  creeds  of  fear 
A  light  is  breaking  calm  and  clear 


Henceforth  my  soul  shall  sigh  no  more 
For  olden  time  or  holier  shore; 
God's  love  and  blessings  then  and  then 
Are  now  and  here  and  everyichere  I 


To-day  we  have  quinces  with  de- 
licious, tender  flesh  which  will  cook 
perfectly  in  less  than  five  minutes.  All 
this  improvement  has  been  accom- 
plished by  selection;  or,  in  a  few 
cases,  by  crossing,  followed  by  selec- 
tion. 

Plant  Energies. 

We  say  it  is  natural  for  a  plant  to 
reproduce  itself  and  hold  to  certain 
characteristics;  but  it  is  no  more 
natural  for  a  plant  to  do  this  than 
it  is  to  vary.  The  diffusive  centrifu- 
gal force  of  variation  has  the  perse- 
vering force,  hcridity,  to  keep  on  in 
one  direction. 

It  is  necessary  that  life  should 
have  perseverance  to  follow  on  after 
the  old  hereditary  tendencies,  which 
may  be  on  the  whole  the  best  to  fol- 
low; but  life  is  also  constantly 
brought  in  contact  with  new  en- 
vironments_  and  must  possess  a  cer- 
tain plasticity,  as  well  as  persistency, 
in  order  to  go  around,  over,  or  un- 
der those  obstacles  that  are  con- 
stantly met  in  its  forward  move- 
ments. 

Both  hereditary  and  variation  ten- 
dencies axe  necessary  for  the  very 
existence  of  life.  The  life-energies 
in  plants  or  animals  are  constantly 
guided  by  a  combination  of  the  sum 
of  all  past  hereditary  acquirements 
and  present  environment;  as  a  river 
must  conform  somewhat  to  the 
obstacles — rocks,  sand  bars,  or 
whatever  may  hinder  it  from  taking 
a  direct  course,  so  must  these  nicely 
balanced  life-energies  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  ever-changing  environ- 
ment, or  push  the  obstacles  aside,  if 
the  inherent  life-forces  are  sufficient- 
ly strong  to  overcome  them.  Hered- 
itary tendencies  are  ever  present, 
yet  environment  always  has  the  last 
move  to  make. 

Differences  in  Plants. 

One  who  is  not  a  very  keen  ob- 
server might  raise  millions  of  seed- 
lings from  some  wild  plant  and  not 
be  likely  to  detect  a  difference  in 
them.  Perhaps  he  might  not  be 
able  to  pick  out  with  condence  one 
that  was  even  slightly  different  from 
'all  the  others;  but  if  he  should  plant 
the  seeds_  of  any  plant,  tree,  or 
flower  which  had  been  under  domes- 
tication for  a  number  of  generations, 
it  would  be  found  that  generally 
most  of  the  plants  would  differ  in 
some  degree  from  the  plant  that  pro- 
duced the  seeds. 

Some  may  know  that  if  the  seeds 
of  the  Bartlett  pear,  the  Baldwin 
apple,  a  favorite  blackberry  or  rasp- 
berry or  other  cultivated  fruit  are 
planted,  probably  not  from  the  plant- 
ing of  a  thousand  acres  could  be  ob- 
tained a  Bartlett  pear,  Baldwin 
apple,  or  the  favorite  blackberry  or 
raspberry. 

The  same  is  true,  or  nearly  so, 
with  most  varieties  of  cultivated 
pears,  apples,  plums,  cherries  and 
berries;  seldom,  if  ever,  do  they 
come  true  to  seed. 

One  Must  Look  Closely. 

But  if  one  planted  a  thousand 
acres  with  the  seeds  from  the  wild 
crab-apple,  all  the  trees  would  be 
wild  crabapples,  and  would  resemble 
each  other  quite  closely,  though 
there  would  be  variations  which  a 
trained  observer  could  readily  de- 
tect. 

One  may  plant  seeds  of  the  pine, 
birch,  oak,  or  ash,  and  each  will 
grow  fairly  true  to  its  species;  al- 
though the  product,  if  observed 
closely,  will  be  found  to  dicr  slightly 
in  various  ways. 

Some  will  grow  more  rapidly  than 
others;  some  will  have  broader  or 
narrower  leaves;  some  may  exhibit 
difference  from  all  others  in  shape; 
but  the  variations  will  generally  be 
slight  if  the  trees  from  which  the 
seeds  were  selected  have  not  bcea 
under  cultivation. 

<T«  be  «MktlBiica.> 
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All  About  English  Walnut  Growing 


HEN  a  man  Is 

wondering  how 
to  make  a  piece 
of  land  more 
profitable,  if  he 
stops  to  con- 
sider that  the 
United  States 
imports  $4^250,- 
000  worth  of 
English  walnuts 
each  year,  while  Southern  Califor- 
nia is  producing  a  little  more  than 
$4,000,000  worth,  he  can  scarcely  fail 
to  see  that  the  English  walnut  in- 
dustry offers  an  exceptional  oppor- 
tunity to  ambitious  farmers  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  States,  and  particularly 
in  California. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
something  more  than  40,000  acres  of 
walnuts  in  this  State  which  are  mar- 
keted through  the  California  Walnut 
Growers'  Association,  and  it  is  prob- 
ably safe  to  say  that  the  average  pro- 
duction of  the  trees  is  825  pounds  per 
acre.  At  that  rate  the  average  acre 
brings  a  gross  return  not  far  from 
$125  a  year.  However,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  there  are  many  walnut 
orchards  in  this  State  which  are 
yielding  from  1,500  to  2,000  pounds 
of  nuts  per  acre  each  year,  and  in 
such  instances  the  value  of  the  crop 
runs  near  to  $250  per  acre. 

The  variation  in  production  de- 
pends, of  course,  upon  the  type  of 
tree,  the  care  it  receives  and  the  soil 
in  which  it  grows.  Walnut  trees 
should  be  given  the  same  degree  of 
attention  as  citrus  trees.  The  more 
attention  a  man  pays  to  his  trees  the 
more  money  they  will  pay  to  him. 
Plant  Hardy  Variety. 
The  possibilities  of  walnut  culture 
may  be  gathered  from  the  conclusion 
of  Felix  Gillet  of  Nevada  City,  who 
said,  after  twenty  }-ears-  of  experi- 
ence as  an  importer  of  varieties  as 
well  as  an  extensive  grower: 

"My  experience  warrants  me  in 
sayingi  that  walnut  culture  can  be 
successfully  carried  on  along  the  en- 
tire Pacific  Coast,  provided  we  plant 
none  but  hardy  varieties;  in  fact,  the 
succees  of  walnut  culture  in  Califor- 
nia lies  exclusively  in  the  hardiness 
of  the  kinds  that  are  to  be  planted." 

The  walnut  industry  has  been 
growing  steadily  better  since  the 
growers  organized  and  began  mar- 
keting their  crops  co-operatively.  In 
1915  the  associated  growers  got  14 
cents  per  pound  for  soft-shelled  va- 
rieties and  17J4  cents  per  pound  for 
budded  nuts.  Such  prices  made  it  at 
once  appear  th3t  walnut  growing  is 
good  business,  particularly  on  land 
having  a  market  value  of  not  more 
than  $800  per  acre. 

At  the  present  time  a  good  share 
of  the  walnut  acreage  in  this  State 
consists  of  seedling  trees.  Nuts  from 
seedlings  are  bringing  good  prices, 
but  as  the  industry  is  promoted  from 
year  to  year,  by  publicity  campaigns, 
the  public  is  coming  to  want  a  better 
nut,  and  we  are  coming  to  the  place 
where  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to 
produce  more  and  more  nuts  from 
budded  or  grafted  trees  if  we  expect 
to  compete  with  the  French,  who 
could,  by  careful  grading,  put  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  extra  fine  nuts  upon 
the  United  States  markets  each  year. 

Varieties  are  obtained  from  seed- 
lings, but  fine  nuts  are  harvested  from 
budded  or  grafted  trees.  To-day  no- 
body thinks  of  planting  seedlings. 
This  year  in  many  Oregon  counties, 
and  in  countless  California  districts, 
thousands  of  young  walnuts  are  be- 
ing planted,  and  the  sentiment  of  the 
planters  is  decidedly  in  favor  of 
sturdy  young  trees  from  the  nursery. 
Black  Walnut  Stock  Good. 
The  main  thing  concerning  which  a 
planter  needs  to  be  watchful  is  that 
be  select  good  varistie*  and  get  trees 
which  may  be  expected    i»  prove 
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hardy  in  his  particular  locality.  It 
is  quite  generally  admitted  that  the 
best  stock  upon  which  to  graft  is  the 
black  walnut  root,  as  it  seems  to  en- 
dure a  great  variety  of  climatic  con- 
ditions— particularly  excess  moisture 
— better  than  any  other  known  Eng- 
lish walnut  root  stock.  The  Califor- 
nia black  walnut  root  stock  is  pref- 
erable to  Eastern  types,  being  con- 
sidered thoroughly  acclimated. 

There  are  a  great  many  varieties 
of  English  walnuts  which  are  con- 
sidered hardy  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
States.  The  Eureka  comes  out  late 
in  the  spring  and  many  growers  be- 
lieve that  it  resists  blight  better  than 
some,  other  varieties  on  that  account 
It  ripens  early  and  grows  its  nuts 
under  the  leaves,  thus  protecting 
them  from  the  hot  sun.  It  should  be 
planted  in  good  deep  soil,  with  liberal 
moisture  conditions,  to  insure  vigor- 
ous growth. 

The  Franquette  is  a  nut  of  excep- 
tional quality,  although  perhaps  not 
so  heavy  a  producer  as  some  others. 
It  comes  out  late  in  the  spring,  avoid- 
ing the  spring  frosts,  but  ripens  late, 
and  is  not  recommended  for  districts 
where  early  frosts  occur. 

Payne's  seedling  is  considered  a 
splendid  nut,  shaped  like  the  Fran- 
quette, and  coming  into  bearing  as 
early  as  the  Eureka.  Other  varieties 
are  the  Meylan,  a  French  type;  the 
Mayette,  a  leading  walnut  the  world 
over;  the  Parisienne,  another  French 
variety,  long  and  pointed  in  shape; 
the  Concord,  a  seedling  of  the  cluster 
type;  the  Willson  Wonder,  inclined 
to  make  a  dwarf  growth  in  some 
localities,  but  considered  by  many  as 
a  good  producer.  Other  varieties  are 
the  Santa  Barbara  Soft-shell,  Pla- 
eentia,  Santa  Rosa,  Ware's  Prolific, 
Chase,  El  Monte,  NefFs  Prolific, 
Bijou,  Payne,  Concord  and  Klondyke. 
In  Washington  and  Oregon. 

A  search  through  the  walnut  dis- 
tricts in  Washington  and  Oregon  in 
the  hope  of  finding- ^something  new 
among  the  many  French  seedlings 
that  have  been  planted  in  those 
States  has  failed  to  bring  to  light  any 
varieties  of  nursery  stock  superior  to 
those  which  we  have  in  this  State. 

The  English  walnut  thrives  best  in 
*  deep,  fairly  rich,  heavy,  well- 
drained  soil,  with  good  moisture  con- 
ditions. It  is  not  a  finicky  tree,  and 
it  responds  quickly  when  given 
proper  care.  Walnuts  are  not  respon- 
sive in  shallow  soil  which  is  under- 
laid with  hardpan,  if  the  hard-pan  is 
thick  and  not  underlaid  with  good 
soil.  Hard-pan  can,  however,  be* 
broken  up  by  blasting,  in  which  case 
walnuts  can  be  successfully  grown  in 
such  soil.  Any  of  the  powder  com- 
panies can  furnish  instructions  in  re- 
gard to  blasting  for  planting. 

One-year-old  walnnt  nursery  trees 
should  be  from  one  to  three  feet  tall, 
two-year-olds  should  be  from  four 
to  six  feet  tall  and  three-year-olds 
from  seven  to  nine  feet  tall.  The  root 
of  a  three-yc%r-old  tree  is  only  a  lit- 
tle longer  than  that  of  a  one-year- 
old,  but  is  much  larger.  The  root 
grows  in  proportion  to  the  top  of 
the  tree,  and  when  a  walnut  com- 
mences to  branch  the  root  will  com- 
mence throwing  out  laterals. 

The  prevailing  custom  in  many  dis- 
tricts is  to  set  out  two-year-old  trees. 
In  setting  them  the  planter  should 
incline  them  toward  the  coast  or  pre- 
vailing winds,  and  in  trimming  them 
he  should  endeavor  to  keep  them  in 
that  position.  By  taking  such  pre- 
cautions and  insisting  upon  having 
the  tap-root  at  least  three  feet  long 
when  the  trees  are  dug  in  the  nor 


sery,  the  planter  will  be  likely  to 
have  his  orchard  in  good  shape  when 
it  is  grown. 

Setting  Nursery  Stock. 
Concerning  the  setting  of  walnut 
nursery  stock,  a  prominent  grower 
at-Carpinteria  says:  "There  arc  two 
periods  during  which  the  walnut 
ought  not  to  be  transplanted,  that  is 
the  second  year,  and  after  the  filth 
year. 

"The  root  starts  during  the  sec- 
ond year  and  makes  a  partial  growth. 
Then  the  tree  divides  its  activity  be- 
tween root  and  top.  The  walnut  will 
grow  root  during  the  first  year  with- 
out growing  top  until  having  made 
a  certain  amount  of  growth.  Then 
the  root  grows  if  the  tree  is  not 
forced. 

"Young  walnut  trees  can  be  forced 
so  that  they  will  grow  ten  feet  dur- 
ing their  second  year,  but  that  is  an 
unnatural  result  and  should  not  be 
sought.  The  second  year  is  that  in 
which  the  tree  develops  between  top 
and  root,  and  if  the  tree  is  dug  up 
then  that  development  must  be  sac- 
rificed. 

"During  the  third  year  the  tree 
makes  top  alone — practically  no  root 
— and  it  is  then  that  the  little  tree, 
perhaps  only  a  foot  high,  grows  to  "a 
height  of  from  six  to  twelve  feet  It 
is  top  that  is  made  that  year,  and,  of 
course,  one  does  not  care  to  plant  a 
tree  which  is  all  top  and  no  root  be- 
cause when  he  takes  it  from  the  nur- 
sery he  must  let  the  tree  go  down 
into  the  ground  and  make  root  be- 
fore making  top. 

"After  the  third  year  young  wal- 
nuts can  be  transplanted  with  safety, 
because  the  tree  has  made  its  top. 
During  the  fourth  year  its  tendency  is 
to  root  and  it  makes  its  spurs  two 
inches  on  the  side  of  the  growth 
made  during  the  third  year. 

"If  you  take  young  three-year-olds 
and  transplant  them  yon  will  get  fruit 
as  quickly  as  the  age  of  the  tree  will 
allow  it  to  bear.  After  the  fifth  year 
the  tendency  of  the  young  tree  is  not 
to  make  root.  This  is  the  time  when 
little  branches  two  inches  long  send 
out  arms  to  a  distance  of  seven  or 
eight  feet,  and  then  it  is  that  the 
tender  shoots,  especially  if  in  ex- 
posed places,  are  likely  to  be  cut  upon 
the  end  by  frost  or  hot  blasts,  and  the 
remedy  in  such  cases  is  the  prun- 
ing knife." 

These  conclusions,  of  course,  are 
but  the  opinion  of  one  grower  among 
hundreds,  and  yet  they  may  be  worth 
serious  consideration. 

The  Best  Nuts. 

W.  W.  Fitzgerald  of  Stockton  is  of 
the  opinion  that  one  should  not  judge 
a  variety  by  the  fine  appearance  of 
picked  samples  of  nuts,  without  con- 
sidering the  quantity  in  which  they 
are  produced.  The  best  variety  is  one 
which  will  produce  annually  a  large 
crop  of  the  most  desirable  type  of 
nut.  Because  we  do  not  have  all  o/ 
the  good  qualities  in  any  one  variety 
we  must  choose  a  heavy  producer 
with  a  good  quality  of  nut. 

From  a  strictly  commercial  stand- 
point the  most  important  qualifica- 
tions in  a  variety  are  that  it  be  a  uni- 
formly heavy  bearer  of  nuts  the  ma- 
jority of  which  will  not  pass  through 
a  one  and  three-sixteenths  inch  mesh, 
well-sealed  even  though  hard-shelled, 
and  uniformly  well  filled  with  meat 
of  a  light  .  yellowish-brown  color — 
not  darker  than  light  brown  or  amber. 
The  nuts  should  be  of  attractive  and 
even  shape  and  color,  with  fairly 
smooth  surface,  and  agreeably  Sav- 
ored meat,  for  fancy  trade*   


Second  in  importance"  fn  seVetlnsj 

varieties  is  that  they  be  resistant  t» 
blight  which  is  a  bacterial  disease] 
that  attacks  the  young  growth  when 
it  first  puts  out  in  the  spring.  This 
blight  thrives  best  in  moist  weather 
conditions,  and  is  not  yet  very  prev*» 
lent  in  Central  and  Northern  Calk 
fornia  on  account  of  the  drier  ate 
mosphere,  and  perhaps  because  the 
young  gTOvcs  there  have  not  yet  hast 
time  to  become  badly  infected. 

In  preparing  to  set  oat  a  younsj 
walnut  orchard  plow  the  ground  dreg 
and  then  go  over  it  with  harrow  of 
pulverizer.  Twenty-seven  trees  to 
the  acre  is  considered  about  the  right 
number.  That  allows  for  trees  stand- 
ing forty  feet  apart  each  way. 
-    Planting  the  Trees.  • 

Dig  the  holes  big  and  deep.  They 
should  not  be  less  than  two  by  two  by 
two  and  one-half  feet.  It  will  be  nd 
mistake  to  make  the  holes  three  feet 
deep.  Plant  the  trees  two  or  three! 
inches  deeper  than  they  grew  in  the 
nursery.  If  you  can  lean  them 
toward  the  prevailing  summer  winds 
you  will  not  need  to  stake  them  in 
order  to  make  them  grow  straight 

Press  the  soil  firmly  around  the 
roots,  and  if  it  is  not  very  moist  givs 
each  tree  from  ten  to  twenty  gallons 
of  water,  which  should  be  sufficient  to 
settle  the  soil  around  the  roots.  The 
top  six  inches  of  soil  around  the 
trees  should  not  be  tramped  down.  IJ 
trees  are  planted  in  a  hot  district  nafl 
a  shake  to  a  stake  on  the  south  side 
of  each  tree  to  protect  it  from  the 
sun. 

Cultivate  the  orchard  to  a  depth  of 
five  or  six  inches.  If  your  soil  is  moist 
enough  to  keep  the  trees  in  good 
growing  condition  during  the  summer 
months  irrigation  is  not  necessary^ 
but  to  make  a  first-class  walnnt,  in 
size  and  fullness  of  kernel,  if  the  sol 
is  not  naturally  mofst  enough,  irriga* 
tion  wit!  have  to  be  adopted. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  grow  small  grata 
in  any  orchard,  and  it  is  poor  policy  te> 
grow  in  the  middles  any  root  croe 
which  is  likely  to  attract  gophers,  a 
corn  is  grown  in  middles  it  should  be 
kept  at  least  eight  feet  away  from  the 
trees.  Tbe  best  middle  crops  for 
young  waTriut  groves  are  potatoes, 
peanuts  or  beans.  Many  orchardists 
grow  nothing  between  the  rows  is! 
groves  of  matured  trees. 

Plowing  tbe  Orchard. 

As  early  in  the  spring  as  the  ground 
is  dry  enough  to  work  pleasantly  tbe 
orchard  should  be  plowed.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  plow  deep 
enough  to  cut  the  roots.  As  the  trees 
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fall  plowing,  turning  the  soil  fr 
middle  toward  the  rows  of  tre 
leaving  a  dead-furrow  in  the1  i 
They  renew  the  practice  in  the 
and  it  is  a  good  idea  where  dr 
is  concerned. 

When  irrigation  is  practiced  the 
soil  should  be  cultivated  after  each 
application,  usually  from  five  to  sevea 
times  per  season. 

The  walnut  harvest  is  easy.  Wbeti 
the  nuts  are  ripe  they  fall  to  (he 
ground  and  their  hulls  crack  open.  A 
little  irrigation  will  hasten  the  open- 
ig  of  the  hulls.  When  the  nuts  axe 
hulled  they  should  be  dried  npon  traye 
in  the  shade,  and  afterward  bleached 
with  sulphur  fumes.  This  process  tax 
ually  takes  place  at  a  packing  bouse. 

At    present,  in  remote  localities, 
those  who  are  growing  ni 
ing  a  ready  market  for 
home,  at  prices  sometimes 
the    co-operative  growe 
When  a  bigger  acreage 
bearing  in  those  remote  a 
however,  be  the  part  of 
the  growers  to  affiliate  w 
:iti\e  marketing  associate 
it  takes  a  united  effort  to 
distribute  an  enormous 
any  agricultural  prothirt 
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Wizards  of 
Transportation 

DOBERT  FULTON, 
*  *•  American  engi- 
neer, the  first  to  pro- 
pel a  boat  by  steam. 
Original  experiment 
made  in  1803  at  Paris. 
In  1807  Fulton  built 
the  "Clermont,"  the 
first  steamboat  in 
America.  It  plied  the 
Hudson  river  between 
New  York  and  Albany. 


BECAUSE  of  the  vast  importance  of  the  transportation  problem,  man's  genius  in  every  age  has 
been  devoted  to  its  advancement  You  who  glide  easily,  surely  and  fast  over  pike  and  boulevard 
in  your  rubber-shod  motor  car,  are  enjoying  the  fruit  of  these  centuries  of  effort.  Firestone  stands  for 
to-day's  highest  development  in  that  essential  to  good  travel,  the  motor  vehicle  tire. 

The  Organization  these  tires  represent  and  the  man  Firestone,  whose  name  they  bear,  leave  nothing  un- 
done that  research  and  experiment  can  do  towards  perfect  transportation.  The  result  is  your  Fire- 
stone Tire,  with  its  Non-Skid  hold,  sure  and  quick,  on  every  road,  the  year  through. 

The  Firestone  policy  takes  into  account  the  cost  of  your  tire  service.  Maximum  efficiency  methods  in 
making  and  selling  enable  Firestone  builders  to  give  Firestone  quality  at  average  cost.  Immense 
volume,  too,  brings  down  price  per  tire.  In  short,  Firestone  quality  means  the  convenience,  satisfac- 
tion and  final  saving  in  Most  Miles  per  Dollar.  Behind  your  dealer  stands  the  near-by  Firestone 
Branch,  co-operating  with  him  to  give  prompt,  economical  service. 


FIRESTONE  TIRE 

Akron,  Ohio 


AND    RUBBER  COMPANY 

Rranrhes  and  Dealers  Everywhere 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Under  stress  of  action  each  wire 
within  a  considerable  radius  is 
brought  into  play,  affording,  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  the  resistance  of  a  flex- 
ible wall  of  steel — due  to  the  perfectly  bal- 
anced woven  fabric,  in  which  each  wire  is 
drawn  under  equal  tension  with  machinery 
of  special  design.  Thoroughly  galvanized. 

American  Steel  Fence  Posts  last  a  lifetime.  Hold 
fence  secure  against  all  conditions. 

Sent  Free— Our  Book,  "How  to  Build  a  Fence." 
Deal*r$  Everywhere 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

Chicago  New  York  Pitubur»h  Cleveland  Denver 
Pacific  Coast  Representative:  U.  S.  STEEL  PRODUCTS  C<J. 
San  Francisco         Los  Angeles  Portland  Seattle 


AwarM  Grind  Prize  it  Phui  Pacific  Ulenutioul  Elpootioa.tkt  Sap  rent  Award  •(  Merit 


Strongest  Stalls  and  Stanchions  Made 

(Specified  by  TJ.  8. 
Government.) 

All  steel  tubing  with  ex- 
tra heavy  fittings  permits 
cow  free  movement,  all  di- 
rections. 

Impossible  for  bacteria 
to  live,  as  there  are  no 
cracks  or  rough  places  on 
which  to  gather  and  breed. 

State  Dairy  Inspector 
gives  more  points  on  Sani- 
tary Equipment 

Simple,  Strong,  Sanitary, 
Necessary. 

Barn  Plan  Book  and 
Catalog  Free. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  and  Supply  Co. 

72  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco 


1 
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Highest  Prices  We  Boy  Established  18€4 

HIDES,    SKINS,   WOOL,  FURS 

Ship  To  Us  and  Get  the  Best  Returns. 

W.  B.  SUMNER  &  CO. 

220=226  Townsend  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Ua'sSawGuts&Gbrds 
Of  Wood  in  OjreDay 


Wade's 
'Gasoline  Wood  SaW 

(Portable) 

This  wonderful  invention  does  TEN  TIMES 
the  work  of  TWO  MEN  out  in  the  woods. 
It's  as  necessary  to  the  man  cutting  wood 
as  the  automobile  is  to  the  man  who  has  to 
get  somewhere  in  a  harry. 


With  It  too  can  make  money  out  of 
your  wood  arlmply  tnroui;b  the  immense 

saving:  In  time  and  labor.  One  man  can  Portland  Oro  u,.l  ,„.  w_ 
handle  It  on  a  loft  and  two  can  move  It  rora*n0,"rC.-SP0kaae,W D. 
from  loc  to  log.  Will  cot  a  4©  In.  Ion  In 

5  minntca.    Write  oa  now  for  booklet  which  give*  fnll  details. 


Asiatics  as  Farmers 


(Contlnoed 

able  number  of  purchases  were  made 
in  the  following  year  because  of  the 
restrictions  which  were  imminent,  and 
k  would  appear  there  were  some  con- 
tracts for  purchase  where  the  prop- 
erty had  not  been  transferred  and  was 
still  assessed  in  the  names  of  the 
white  owners.  In  this  way  the  figures 
given  by  some  authorities  are  found  to 
be  larger  than  those  obtained  "from 
the  assessment  lease  of  the  years 
1912  and  1913.  Of  course,  it  is  true, 
as  Chester  Rowell  has  said,  that  the 
figures  representing  Japanese  land 
owning  in  California  are  relatively  in- 
significant in  a  State  which  has  single 
holders  of  millions  of  acres.  Mr. 
Rowell  says:  "All  the  Japanese  farms 
in  California  owned  or  leased  could  be 
located  in  the  Miller  &  Lux  ranches 
and  be  lost  in  the  shuffle." 

But  please  remember  that  Mr. 
Rowell's  statement  was  made  some 
years  ago  and  since  that  time  there 
have  been  considerable  accessions  to 
the  total  amount  of  Japanese  lease 
holders  in  this  State.  Only  recently 
I  met  a  prominent  Colusa  county  rice 
grower,  who  informed  me  that  Japa- 
nese and  other  Asiatics  had  recently 
acquired  over  6,000  acres  in  that 
county.  All  this  land  is  to  be  used 
for  the  cultivation  of  rice,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  which  the  Japanese  seems 
to  consider  himself  an  adept.  Other 
rice  lands  lately  leased  by  Japanese 
are  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Among 
their  recent  activities  are  to  be  noted 
the  operation  of  berry  fields  in  Sonoma 
and  other  counties  in... which  they 
have  been  more  than  commonly 
prosperous. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  average 
American  agriculturist  the  Japanese 
does  not  do  very  effective  work  as  a 
farmer.  Being  naturally  light  in  body 
and  of  an  easy  temperament,  his  farm- 
ing is  carried  on  in  a  more  or  less  of 
a  holiday  humor.  He  never  works 
very  hard  and  is  hardly  capable  of 
doing  so  even  if  he  were  ever  so  will- 
ing. 

Once  I  had  in  Marin  county  a 
bright  smiling  Japanese  sen-ant  about 
thirty  years  of  age  who  quitted  my 
employment  with  the  suddenness 
characteristic  of  his  race  in  such  cases 
and  with  the  simple  remark,  "I  go 
city."  Afterwards  I  received  a  long 
letter  from  him,  in  which  he  said  he 
had  joined  with  a  party  of  Orientals 
to  till  a  'bean  orchard'  in  Orange 
county.  About  six  months  later  he 
sent  me  a  polite  postcard  dated  Los 
Angeles,  upon  which  he  wrote  his 
compliments,  and  added:  "1  am  now 
in  candy  business.  I  try  to  be  farmer, 
but  my  body  is  not  strong  enough." 

Japanese  Are  Thrifty. 

This  variety  of  experience  has  been 
repeated  many  times.  The  Japanese 
in  California  try  first  this  and  then 
that,  and  then  something  else,  always 
with  the  idea  of  finding  light  employ- 
ment, but  in  the  bean  field  or  in  the 
rice  patch  the  Japanese  is  not  lazy. 
He  knows  enough  not  to  overtax  his 
physical  capabilities,  and  so  while  the 
American  farmer  is  lean  of  form  and 
wrinkled  of  face,  we  find  the  Japanese 
nearly  always  oi  rotund  physiognomy 
and  rarely  looking  as  if  he  was  work- 
ing hard  enough  to  lose  any  flesh. 

Still  there  are  many  thrifty  farmers 
among  our  Japanese  and  here  and 
there  is  to  be  found  one  who  baa 
a  coodly  fortune;  for  example, 


from  page  7.) 

George  Shima,  the  potato  king,  i«  re*' 
puted  to  be  a  millionaire. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Shima  has  an-J 
nounced  that  he  will  not  grow  anyr 
tubers  this  year  himself,  but  will,  in-- 
stead,  lease  about  25,000  acres  which 
he  controls  to  other  Japanese  growers^ 
at  an  annual  rental  varying  from  $10\ 
to  $35  per  acre.  It  is  reported  that! 
Mr.  Shima  will  devote  his  time  to . 
marketing  the  crops  of  his  tenants.  1 

The  average  Japanese  farmer  in.1 
California  works  with  one  end  in  view,] 
and  that  is  to  get  rich  and  return  to] 
Japan,  which,  from  recent  report?,  it] 
is  quite  evident  that  many  of  them  arc] 
doing.  During  the  next  ten  years! 
many  more  will  take  their  bags  of] 
gold  in  hand  and  depart  for  the  land! 
of  the  Mikado. 


That  Federal  Loan 

How  to  Secure  It. 

THE  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board! 
announces  that  the  blank  form] 
of  articles  of  association  to] 
be  used  in  forming  National  Farm] 
Loan  Associations  has  been  printed' 
and  is  now  ready  for  distribution. 

If  interested  persons  will  address 
a  letter  to  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Board,  Treasury  Department,  Wnsh-j 
ington,  D.  C,  these  articles  oi  asso-t] 
ciation  will  be  sent. 

When  they  reach  you,  call  a  meet-i 
ing  of  the  prospective  members  ofi 
your  as«a>ciation,  adopt  these  arti- 
cles, and   have   each   member  sign' 
them  and  acknowledge  them. 

Fill  in  the  blank  space  at  the  topi 
the  name  your  association  adopts. 

Then,  at  your  first  meeting,  elect- 
a  board  of  five  or  more  directors  and 
have  the  directors  meet  and  elect  a1 
president,  a  vice-president,  a  secre- 
tary-treasurer, and  a  loan  committee!  J 
of  three  members. 

The  loan  committee  may  begin  at  ■ 
once  to  value  the  lands  of  the  mem-  , 
bers  and  prepare  its  written  report! 
of  these  valuations,  which  must  be  i 
unanimous. 

Do  not  send  the  signed  articles  of] 
association  to  Washington,  but  hold 
1 1  l ■ — : i  until  the  Federal  land  bank  of  \ 
your  district  is  located.  Then  write 
to  the  bank  asking  for  forms  *riich] 
include  an  application  for  a  charter.] 
When  these  come,  fill  them  out] 
and  send  them,  together  with  the. 
articles  of  association  and  the  re- J 
port  of  the  loan  committee,  to  you*] 
Federal  land  bank 

That  the  farmers  of  the  United] 
States  are  ready  to  take  advantage] 
of  these  banks  as  soon  as  liiey  are  ] 
in  operation  is  indicated  by  the  fact! 
that  more  than  200,000  commiinicar 
tions  seeking  detailed  information j 
have  been  sent  to  the  Farm  Loan  1 
Board  by  farmers. 

The  board  has  now  prepared  *  ] 
form  of  article  of  associations  for  1 
national  farm  loan  associations,  and  ( 
approximately  10,000  of  these  forma 
have  been  distributed  at  the  request 
of  farmers  who  declare  their  inten-l 
tion  of  organizing  associations  in  1 
their  counties.  Each  association  1 
represents  a  minimum  of  $iC,0O0  1 
worth  of  loans. 

So  the  Farm  Loan  Board  a««umea  ' 
that  this  new  co-operative  banking 
system  will  have  from  the  date  of  it* 
installation  a  volume  of  basinets  lb**-] 
will  insure  its  operation  at  a  nuaa* 
mum  overhead  expense, 


ORCHARD 


AND  FARM 


YOUR  SOIL 
00  PER  CENT 
EFFICIENT? 

Ranchers  Realize  Full  Pos- 
sibilities of  Their  Land 

Is  an  astonishing  fact  that  the 
it  majority  of  California  ranchers 
fruit  growers  are  suffering  a  very 
erlous  loss  every  year  of  which  they 
have  little  or  no  knowledge.    That  is, 
their  crops  do  not  begin  to  measure  up 
to  the  maximum  possibilities  of  their 
lands.    Thin  is  a  condition  which  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  any  other  lino  of 
business,  and  there  fa  no  good  reason 
why  it  should  be  endured  in  farming 
— the  greatest  business  In  the  world. 
|  -  If  you  do  not  get  a  full  crop  from 
your  fruit  orchard,  your  alfalfa  land 
or  grain  fleld,  it  is  probable  that  the 
'principal  fault  is  in  the  soil  itself. 
E  It  is  impossible  to  tell  from  the  looks 
of  a  soil  whether  it  is  In  perfect  con- 
dition, and  soil  experts  are,  of  course, 
expensive.  / 
li.  livery   rancher  will  learn   with  in- 
terest, therefore,   that  a  little  device 
has  been  perfected  which  will  test  soil 
accurately,   and   show    just    what  is 
needed  to  bring  it  up  to  the  maximum 
of  bearing  efficiency.    The  initial  cost 
of  this  little  machine  is  very  nominal, 
;  considering    Its    great    value    to  the 
rancher  in  Increased  crops.    Once  the 
device  Is  obtained,  the  cost  of  each  soil 
."test  Is  only  a  few  cents. 

These  soil  testers  are  being  distrib- 
uted on  the  Pacific  Coast  by  Mr.  Clem- 
ent H.   Stern,    C14    Central  Mortgage 
HIdir..  San  Diego,  California,  who  will 
Be  glad  to  mail  literature  and  full  in- 
norination    regarding    them     to  any 
reader  of  this  paper  who  will  simply 
■drop  him  a  line. 


CHUBBUCK'S  IDEAL 

GOPHER  TRAP 

Larger  than  runway: 
jaws  pull  rodent  in; 
catches  large  or  small  gopher  and  holds  it. 
Farmers  say  it's  worth  dozen  other  makes. 
Bit  u>i  Price  50c.  II  not  »t  your  dealer's  willed 
Kto  you  postpaid;  2  lor  »5c:  6  tor  H.7.;  13  lor  %'.  io. 
Money  back  If  you  are  not  satisfied.  Free  circulars, 
t  J.CaahWkCo.,  Dept.    If.    Sa.Fra.risc, C.I. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO 
SELL  YOUR  FARM? 

Speedy,  Direct,  Reliable  Is  our  sys- 
tem. No  Agents'  Commission.  Best 
references.  Owners  only.  SAVE— 
write  to-day.  The  Unique  Realty  & 
Exchange  Co.,  Peru,  Illinois. 


tie  7/  Make 
You  Poor  t 

KILL  I 
 HIM 

Th 


  What  is  the  v 

VT  J  use  of  preparing 
W~  J  a  good  seed  bed 
'         4Utd  planting  seed 
F  that  cost  good  money 
'  if  you  l^t  squirrels  and 
gophers  eat  your  profits. 
These  pests  at*  a  con' 
stant  danger  to  crops  and 
a  constant  menace  to  the 
family's  health. 

Carbon 
Bisulphide 

has  for  over  30  years  proven  ts> 
'  be  the  most  effective — the  only 
sure  killer  of  squirrels,  gophers. 
.  tats,  prairie  dogs,  ants,  moles,  yellow 
jackets,  moths,  weevils,  lice,  etc  It 
IS  easy  and  safe  to  use. 

Writ*  today  for  latere*  tins  folder  anal 
Many  haw  tUa  profit  utu  works. 

Wheeler,  Reynolds  &  Staffer 

024  California  St. 


The  City  Farmer. 

(Con tinned  from  page  4.) 

bles,  but  the  main  crop  was  fruit, 
mostly  peaches.  We  were  depend- 
ing upon  a  good  market  about  the 
Fourth  of  July  from  the  campers,  but 
along  came  a  big  rainstorm  on  July  Z 
and  3  and  got  the  campers  so  dis- 
gusted that  a  lot  of  them  packed  up 
and  went  back  to  the  city  without 
waiting  for  the  holiday.  That  re- 
moved part  of  our  market.  Then  the 
rains  softened  the  peaches  so  that 
they  would  not  hang  on  the  tree  and 
a  good  proportion  dropped  on  the 
ground  and  rotted.  With  good  wea- 
ther we  would  have  sold  $100  worth 
more  than  we  did  of  that  crop.  About 
the  first  of  August  another  rain  soft- 
ened another  lot  of  peaches  and  we 
lost  $50  on  them.  With  the  -kind  of 
weather  usual  for  that  time  of  the 
year  we  Would  have  made  about  $150 
more  on  peaches  than  we  did  and 
finished  up  the  year  with  a  fair  profit. 
However,  the  farmer  has  to  expect 
that  sort  of  thing  once  in  so  often. 

Salesmanship  helped  again  with 
what  peaches  we  did  have.  We 
wcreputting  up  a  good  pack,  for  all 
poor  fruit  was  left  out  and  the  rest 
was  packed  as  nicely  as  possible, 
witli  a  few  leaves  here  and  there  to 
show  them  off.  On  account  of  put- 
ting the  fruit  up  in  nice  style  one  of 
the  grocerymen  in  town  would  get 
peaches  nowhere  else  and  he  would 
send  out  and  have  the  fruit  picked  if 
he  happened  to  be  short  or  he  would 
send  out  a  lot  of  baskets  and  have 
us  pack  them  in  the  orchard.  A  dol- 
lar a  lug  box  was  the  usual  price  for 
the  section  and  I  did  not  get  less 
than  that  and  sold  some  choice  fruit 
for  $1.50  per  box.  Some  was  sold 
near  by  for  only  50  cents  a  box. 

Must  Have  Attractive  Packages. 

Whether  it  was  berries,  fruit  or 
vegetables,  the  main  thing  to  do  was 
to  put  up  a  good,  nice  looking  pack 
and  to  have  some  special  selling 
point  and  then  use  it.  The  typical 
talk  of  one  neighbor  was:  "I  am  a 
poor .  man  and  have  a  large  family. 
Won't  you  please  buy  something?" 
So  people  thought  his  goods  must 
be  poor  because  he  talked  poor,  and 
the  result  was  that  I  could  sell  all 
around  him  and  get  nearly  twice  as 
much  for  my  goods.  That  was  just 
about  the  system  with  everything. 
It  describes  quite  well  the  situation 
and  outlook  on  small  farms  as  they 
are  managed  to-day. 

The  system  with  all  the  crops  on 
small  farms  seems  to  be  to  work 
hard,  but  to  use  no  judgment  in  sell- 
ing and  not  much  judgment  in  farm- 
ing method  cither.  The  result  is 
that,  although  good  business  methods 
will  add  half  as  much  to  the  income 
as  most  small  farmers  get,  a  man  on 
a  small  farm  can  do  little  better  than 
hope  for  an  even  break  one  year 
with  another  provided  he  pays  rent 
or  expects  the  land  itself  to  earn  a 
fair  income. 

Good  busities  methods  on  a  farm 
are  so  profitable  that  we  are  both 
determined  to  stay  with  farming,  bat 
on  a  big  enough  acreage  to  be  prof- 
itable. We  have  experience  enough 
to  insure  success,  but  familiarity  with 
a  farm  is  necessary  before  one  buys 
and  we  are  going  to  farm  for  a  year 
or  two  in  a  locality  we  have  in  mind 
before  thinking  of  getting  a  place 
of  our  own. 

A  well  conducted  farm  has  proved 
the  best  place  in  the  world  for  phys- 
ical and  mental  well  being.  It  is 
independent,  pleasant  work,  giving 
fully  as  much  time  and  more  time 
for  self-improvement  than  is  possible 
in  the  city,  and  the  farm,  run  on 
business  principles,  is  the  place  for 
US. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  what  is  termed 
"hard  lack"  Is  simply  a  blend  of 
laziness  and  poor  judgment. 


Case 
10-20 


Not  Merely  for  Plowing 

The  Case  10-20  Tractor  is  adapted  for  all 
kinds  of  farm  work.  It  pulls  manure  spreaders, 
harrows,  planters,  hay  tools,  harvesters,  road-scrapers, 
etc.  It  will  drive  silo-fillers,  threshers,  balers,  feed- 
mills,  lime  pulverizers  and  do  many  other  belt  jobs. 

The  Product  of  75  Years'  Experience 

Because  of  this  long  experience  in  the  manufacture 
of  farm  implements  it  is  natural  that  Case  products 
represent  values  that  cannot  be  duplicated.  The 
Case  10-20  weighs  only  4800  lbs. — much  less  than 
other  tractors  of  equal  capacity.  It  has  a  four-cylinder 
Case-made  motor  which  our  experience  has  proved 
absolutely  essential  in  any  light  tractor.  The  Case 
10-20  tractor  is  designed  with  utmost  simplicity  and 
freedom  from  complicated  parts.  All  parts  of  the 
motor  are  easily  accessible,  so  no  dismantling  is 
necessary  for  any  adjustment, 


Designed  and  Built 
in  Case  Shops 

Every  Case  tractor  Is  de- 
signed and  built  by  Case- 
trained  workmen,  right  in 
Case  shops.  It  is  not  bought 
piece  by  piece  outside  and  as- 
sembled. This  Includes  our 
specially  designed  tractor  mo- 
tor. We  know  that  Case 
Tractors  represent  the  best 
that  experience,  money,  time 
and  modern  machinery  can 
produce.  That's  why  every 
Case  product  is  backed  by  an 
absolute  guarantee  to  perform 
as  well,  or  better,  than  any 
other  product  of  its  kind. 


All  Case  Products 
Lead 

Case  steam  engines,  Case 
threshing  machines,  Case 
road  machinery  are  all  lead- 
ers in  their  own  field.  Each 
one  offers  the  utmost  at  a  rea- 
sonable price,  performance, 
reliability  and  service. 

Write  today  for  our  com- 
plete Case  catalog.  It  is  an 
album  of  information  that 
should  be  on  the  table  in 
every  farm  sitting  room. 
It  is  beautifully  printed,  with 
many  interesting  scenes  and 
reproductions  in  color. 


J.  I.  Case  T.  M.  Co.,  Inc.,  241  Erie  St,  Racine,  Wis. 

Founded  1843 


There  are  five  sizes 
of  CaseTractors— the 
9-18,  10-20,  12-25, 
20-40,30-60.  A  size 
for  every  farm. 


Write  TODAY  for 
more  information 
about  the  Case  10-20 
tractor  or  whatever 
size  you  need. 

'  (486) 


DITCHES! 


•HE  K  A  TMOSANO 

"llnadesixmilesof  3-footditeh 
In  Bra  days  with  my  MARTIN 
—about  one-fifth  of  the  cost  by 
any  other  method.  It  is  also 
fine  for  diteh-cloaning  and  lereo 
work.''  H.  C.  STOEHEB. 
Coloaa.  California. 


.Make  the  NEW  and  Clean  the  OLD  with  the 
MARTIN  Ditcher,  Dyker  and  Grader.  Makes  or  cleans 
irrigation  or  drain  dit-  hes  up  to  4  feet  deep— any  width. 
Makes  two  to  three  foot  dyke  or  levee;  grades  roads. 
J  Works  in  sand,  rocks,  gumbo  or  clay— wet  or  dry — 
on  side  hills  or  level  ground. 

1  Reversible,  Adjustable,  No  Wheels,  Cess 

or  levers.  No  breakable  parts.  All  steel.  2,4and6horse 
sizes.  Guaranteed  to  do  more  work  than  50  men  with  shovels. 
Cost  low,  upkeep  nothing.  Over  10,000  satisfied  customers 
everywhere.    Write  TODAY  for  catalog,  full  particulars 
aaaaaaaaaaaam»a««aaav  and  Introductory  offer  on  new  1917  models. 

OWENS B0R0  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO,  Inc. 
565  Evans  Block  DENVER,  COLORADO. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


TALKS  ON 

NITROGENOUS 
FERTILIZATION 


"a 

Bll  Illl 

No.  4 

WHAT  is  this  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  that  is  so 
beneficial  as  a  nitrogen  fertilizer?  Where  does  it  come 
from,  and  how?  It  is  a  fair  question  and  shall  have  a  fair 
answer. 

Bituminous  coal  contains  about  !  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  When 
it  is  made  into  coke,  extensively  used  in  smelting  iron  ore  into 
pig  iron,  a  part  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  coal  is  set  free.  If  the 
coking  is  done  in  the  by-product  oven  or  coal-gas  retort,  the 
nitrogen  can  be  recovered  from  the  gas  by  passing  it  through 
weak  sulphuric  acid.  The  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  crystallizes  out 
as  a  greyish- white  salt,  containing  25  per  cent,  of  ammonia, 
and  has  only  to  be  drained,  dried  and  bagged  for  shipment. 

Coke  is  the  one  best  fuel  for  smelting  iron — in  fact,  it  is  a  ne- 
cessity— but  so  far  two-thirds  of  this  country's  coke  consump- 
tion is  made  in  the  old  style  non-recovery  beehive  oven,  so  the 
ammonia  and  other  by-products  are  lost.  Conditions  are 
changing  for  the  better  now,  and  many  new  by-product  plants 
are  building,  so  a  constantly  increasing  supply  of  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia  is  assured. 

By  this  modern  alchemy  the  nitrogen  stored  up  by  the  wonderful 
vegetation  of  the  Carboniferous  Age  returns  again  to  the  cycle 
cf  life  and  growth,  and  furnishes  sustenance  for  the  human  race. 


The  Company 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 


or  in  car  lots  through 

A.  P.  PARKER  &  CO. 

W 'akrn  Reprucntatlcu 

1 206  Merchants  Exchange  BIdg. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


For  advice  at  to  application 
write  The  Barrett  Company, 
Agricultural  Dept.,  Box  118, 
Station  C,    Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


BURBANR'S 

Wonderful  New  Corn— "SORGHUM  POP" 
Earliest  Tomato  in  the  World— THE  "BURBANK." 
New  "ICEBERG"  Cucumber 
RARE  FLOWER  SEEDS,  BULBS  and  TREES. 

Postal  Card  will  bring  you  catalogues. 

LUTHER  BURBANK,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


Build  yourhome 
The  Ready-Cut  v?ay  / 


— ^nd  tave  money.  By  our  method 
voii  can  build  at  bifi  or  as  little  a 
house  at  you  want  and  get  the  max- 
imum of  beauty  and  practicability. 
All  you  need  1*  Common  Seat* 
and  a  Hammer. 

We  *end  you  all  Ih«  material,  ready-cot, 

bandied  and  numbered. 

Write  today  far  oar  Pita  Book.  It's  (roe. 


1V/I  p  Liming  Land  Doubles  Crops 

111 The  use  of  lime  In  either  the  form  of  hydrate  or 

I ^^^^  ground  lime  rock  makes  aour  aoil  sweet,  heavy 
  —     ,  .     .    ,    ,       *oll  light,  sandy  soil  retain  moisture,  and  promotc-s 
growth  of  bacteria  tn  aoil.    Send  for  our  free  booklet,  advising  how  many 
acres  you  wish  to  lime,  and  we  will  name  price  delivered  at  your  nearest 
«tltlon      PACIFIC  UMB  A  PLASTEE  COMPANY,  »07  ti.u.doock 


The  Poultry  Game 

By  Charles  Weeks. 

(Continued  from  pace  S.) 

foot  well  I  can  raise  tons  and  tons 
of  beets  and  kale  and  alfalfa  at  a  min- 
imum cost.  I  have  raised  300  tons  of 
green  kale  to  the  acre  and  150  tons  of 
mangel  wurtzel  beets. 

This  is  the  whole  secret  of  my  suc- 
cess in  poultry  farming.  Any  one  can 
duplicate  my  success  with  my  envir- 
onment. A  pumping  plant  for  one  or 
two  acres  need  not  cost  more  than 
$150  to  $200  for  well,  centrifugal 
pump,  motor  and  all. 

With  your  own  pumping  plant  and 
motor  you  are  independent  as  to 
water,  and  you  have  the  motor  for 
your  hired  man  to  cut  green  feed, 
grind  grain,  mix  feed,  do  the  wash- 
ing, run  the  emery  wheel  and  all  such 
work. 

The  very  first  essential  on  a  suc- 
cessful poultry  ranch,  then,  is  the 
pumping  plant.  You  cannot  succeed 
in  California  without  it.  Be  sure  you 
locate  where  plenty  of  water  is  avail- 
able at  a  small  cost. 

Pass  the  Word  Along. 

I  feel  like  shouting  these  truths 
from  the  housetop  after  my  ordeal  of 
rive  years'  useless  labor  in  the  wrong 
place,  and  if  I  can  save  my  fellow 
poultrymen  from  making  the  same 
mistake  I  will  be  glad. 

There  are  three  distinct  profits  de- 
rived from  feeding  a  succulent  variety 
of  green  feed  to  hens.  First,  tender, 
succulent  greens  keep  the  hens  toned 
up  into  a  healthy  condition  so  that 
a  great  saving  is  made  in  loss  of  hens, 
which  adds  materially  to  the  profit  in 
large  flocks.  Second,  with  a  good  va- 
riety of  tender,  succulent  green  feed 
the  hen  will  not  consume  so  much 
grain  and  mill  feed  and  thus  a  great 
saving  in  cash  outlay  for  these  ex- 
pensive feeds.  The  saving  in  grain 
feeds  is  most  surprising  and  hardly 
believable.  Third,  the  hen  produces 
far  more  eggs  in  fact,  all  the  profit- 
able eggs  produced  is  made  from  the 
green  feed.  We  are  working  for  the 
eggs  produced  over  and  above  the 
maintenance  of  the  hen,  and  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  the  hen  to  lay 
enough  without  green  feed  to  more 
than  pay  for  her  feed.  This  is  a  set- 
tled fact 

Green  Stuff  First. 

On  that  new  dream  ranch  of  yours, 
then,  you  must  first  have  a  pumping 
plant,  then  it  is  only  a  matter  of  good 
soil  and  application  of  water  in  a 
scientific  way  that  produces  this  fresh, 
tender,  succulent  green  feed.  Be  sure 
you  have  plenty  of  fresh  greens  be- 
fore you  have  a  single  hen  on  the 
place;  do 'not  get  hens  first 

Get  your  pumping  plant,  green  feed 
started  and  houses  built  and  then  you 
start  in  making  a  profit  from  the  first 
day.  I  am  laying  down  the  very  laws 
of  success  in  the  poultry  business  and 
common  sense  and  reason  tell  you 
that  this  is  the  sanest  procedure. 

After  you  have  your  pumping  plant, 
green  feed  growing  luxuriantly  an 
houses  built,  then,  and  not  until  then, 
are  you  ready  for  hens. 

Enthusiasts  come  to  my  ranch  and 
are  pleased  with  the  system  and  ap- 
parent ease  of  poultry-raising,  and  go 
away  dreaming,  make  a  start  and  fall 
down.  They  start  wrong.  They  or- 
der a  thousand  chicks,  put  in  a  brood- 
er and  are  off.  They  have  started 
backwards.  They  should  first  learn 
how  to  raise  kale,  beets  and  alfalfa. 

I  have  taken  the  long  road.  There 
is  a  shorter  road  and  I  advise  you 
to  be  sure  you  have  the  right  loca- 
tion before  embarking  in  this  pleas- 
ant, healthful  vocation. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  help  to  my  read- 
ers I  will  be  glad  to  answer  personal 
letters  or  send  literature  descriptive 
of  my  poultry  ranch  and  stock.   


For  Egg  Production 

IN  egg  production  we  find  that  aa 
egg  is  composed  of  fat,  albumen, 
and  mineral  salts.  Sixty-four  per 
cent  of  it  is  fat  This  shows  that  we 
must  feed  a  hen  sufficient  fat-produc- 
ing  feed  to  supply  her  with  enough 
energy  to  keep  the  fires  of  existence 
burning,  supply  the  necessary  fat  to 
the  body  and  a  surplus  to  be  used 
in  making  the  yolk  of  the  egg.  Ia 
other  words,  a  ben  to  produce  aa 
egg  every  other  day  must  have  sur- 
plus fat  in  her  feed  which  weighs 
two-thirds  as  much  as  the  yolk  of 
an  egg.  This  is  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  fat  to  extract  from  ordinary 
feed,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
or  egg  production  is  not  possible. 

Then  comes  the  white  of  the  egg- 
This  is  practically  pure  albumen  and 
water.  It  contains  hardly  a  trace  of 
fat  and  a  small  quantity  of  mineral 
salts.  Albumen  in  an  egg  is  the  same 
as  the  albumen  in  lean  beef,  the  al- 
bumen found  in  the  casen  of  milk 
and  in  the  gluten  of  the  grains.  Un- 
less a  hen  is  fed  enough  of  the  pro- 
fids  which  produce  albumen,  pro- 
duction of  eggs  will  fall  off.  All 
grains  contain  albumen,  so  do  milk, 
lean  meat  and  green  feeds.  These 
each  contain  various  proportions  of 
the  fats  also. 

The  hen  which  lays  ten  dozen 
eggs  in  a  year  will  have  produced 
i  i teen  pounds  of  eggs,  composed  oi 
the  choicest  part  of  the  feed  she  has 
consumed.  This  will  be  from  three 
to  five  times  her  own  weight  and  k 
will  at  once  be  seen  that  her  vital 
machinery  must  be  kept  working  at 
high  pressure  all  the  time  in  order 
to  do  the  work  required  of  it 

The  shell  of  the  egg  requires  thai 
lime  should  be  present  in  the  feed  or 
supplied  by  some  other  means.  There 
is  a  small  quantity  of  lime  in  an 
feeds,  but  not  enough  to  supply  liens 
for  egg  shells  when  they  are  pro- 
duced in  large  numbers. 

Water  /onus  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  both  the  yolk  and  white  o| 
an  egg,  and  the  hen  which  does  not 
have  a  plentiful  supply  of  this  can- 
not do  her  best.  It  should  be  ro> 
membered  that  the  absence  of  airy 
one  of  the  elements  that  go  hato 
the  composition  of  an  egg  will  affect 
the  whole  supply.  No  matter  how 
much  protein  we  supply,  we  will  not 
get  eggs  unless  we  supply  fat  ami 
water.  The  mineral  salts  in  an  eo 
are  plentiful  in  all  feeds,  but  Brno 
is  as  necessary  as  protein  or  fat- 
producing  elements. 

The  fats  in  feeds  supply  the  heal 
which  keeps  up  the  bodily  tempera* 
ture  and  the  energy  which  main* 
tains  life  and  gives  power  to  more 
about,  digest  feed,  and  carry  on  the! 
functions  of  the  body-  Tbe  prodoc- 
tion  of  eggs  in  large  numbers  ca*» 
ries  with  it  the  necessity  for  la* 
creased  expenditure  of  energy,  to 
more  fat  is  required  than  would  Wo 
the  case  if  the  hen  were  not  laying. 

A  hen  requires  a  wider  ration  thaa 
is  made  up  for  farm  animals  gesn 
frilly.  That  is  while  the  avexagt 
farm-animal  ration  should  be  com- 
posed of  one  part  of  protein  to  sosaf 
or  five  parts  of  carbohydrates,  tor 
laying  hens  there  should  be  a  large* 
proportion  of  carbohydrates. 

It  Really  Made  No  Difference. 

Young  Arthur  had  not  come  up  to 
his  father's  expectations  in  regard  ta 
bis  studies  at  school,  and  as  eax 
planation  was  demanded. 

"Why  is  it  Arthur  Wiggles,"  la- 
quired  the  irate  parent  sternly,  "thai 
you  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  ctaso 
again?" 

"I  can't  see  that  it  makes  aaacS 
difference  whether  I  am  at  the  top 
or  at  the  bottom,"  replied  ArftsB 
pacifically.    "You  kaow,  they  teaea 

just  the  same  at  both  ends." 


It  is  hard  to  convince  people 
you  are  ait  tins;  around  tniskfcag 
you  are  not  loafing,  ~ 


for  style  and  comfort 
wear 


HON  OR  HI  LT 

SHOES  the  Family 

Aat  JO* I  dealer  for  Mayer 
Shoes.  Look  for  the  trade - 
snarls  on  the  sola. 

f.  Mayor  Baot  &  SHae  Co. 
MUwaaikee.  WU, 


SULPHUR 


Flour  dV  Sotifrr,  \n- 
rhor  Brand,  \elvrl 
Flomn  of  Sulpnur 
and  Kaglc  Hrand. 

Packed    in  barrels 
and  double  sacks.  Are 
the  flura«-st  Sulphurs 
that  money  can  buy; 
the     beet     for  vine- 
yards;   the   best  for 
bleaching  purposes. 
LEAVING    NO    AS1  r. 
SEND    FOR  ILLUS- 
TRATED KOOKLET: 
also     FRKfT:  LIST 
and  SAMPLES. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
M  I  fill  II  CO. 
•34   I  alifornla   St.,  San  Franelaca.  Cnl. 


Farmers'  &  Gardeners'  Guide 

The  Grand  Man  of  the  Zodiac. 

IMCTORIAL 
Hew  ta  deHbr.ii  and  a  marvel  la 
beauty,  siaefal  at  all  tiara,  aa4 
anould  be  In  every  bomr,  Inrlud- 
int  tbe  San  alsrn  table,  and  a 
Muoa  table  In  costdenard  calendar 
form,  calealatrd  far  race,  day  la 
1917,  complete  luatrnctlona  aa  to 
planning,  nnd  barveatiaK,  rhanprea 
of  the  Mean,  Ecllassta  and  tbe 
M»on'»  'effect  la  a  pbysirul  anal 
material  way.  Order  at  enee. 
Price  2Sc 

Dr.  J.  Calvin  Settles 

Dept.  S,  P.  O.  Bex  64. 
Berkeley,  Cat. 


Pull  Bi^  Slumps 

&  hand 


Clear  your  stamp  land 
cheaply— no  digging.no 
expense  fortenrro  and  powder. 
One  man  with  a  K  can  rip  out 
any  stoma  tuit  can  be  palled 
with  the  best  inch  steel  cable. 
Works  bjr  leverage — samenrln- 
clpleas  i  jack.  loo  pounds  vail 
on  the  lever  rives  a  43-ton  pull 
on  tbe  stump.  Made  of  Krupp 
•teel — guaranteed  against 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S. 
Government  experts. 

wb.no  powta, 

Stump 
Puller 

Write  today  for  apeci.il 
offer  and  free  booklet  on 
Land  Cleeriae;. 


..Walter  J 


.Fitzpatrick 
Box  G 

192  Fifth  Street 
San  Francisco 
California 
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Stanislaus  Dairying. 

(<  on (iniicd  from  pace  a.) 

Sixth— It  is  then  taken  to  the 
cliurns,  which  process,  if  terupera- 
tures  are  properly  carried,  should  take 
from  40  to  45  minutes'  time. 

Seventh — Buttermilk  at  conclusion 
of  churning  drawn  off,  and  butter 
salted  and  is  then  washed  in  water, 
the  temperature  of  which  should  be 
about  2  degrees  above  churning 
temperature. 

Eighth — Salt  is  then  added,  either 
dry  or  in  brine. 

Ninth — Butter  is  then  packed  in 
molds  and  held  in  hardening  rooms, 
at  temperature" to  harden,  so  that  it 
may  be  cut  in  eight  hours. 

Tenth — It  is  then  sent  to  the  cut- 
ting room  and  cut  into  one  or  two- 
pound  squares,  the  cutting  being  done 
by  means  of  fine  wire  set  in  frames 
and  drawn  through  the  molded  but- 
ter. 

.Eleventh — The  butter  is  then 
wrapped  in  parchment  wrappers,  and 
of  good  vegetable  material. 

Twelfth — The  butter  is  then  packed 
in  cartons.  It  is  then  packed  in  60- 
ib.  cases,  and  is  rcadv  for  the  mar- 
ket. 

The  Modesto  Casein  Plant. 

Herman  R.  Herrelcke,  secretary 
and  manager  of  the  Milk  Products 
Corporation,  otherwise  known  as  the 
casein  plant  at  Modesto,  is  one  of 
the  live  ones  in  his  business  and  re- 
flects credit  upon  the  judgment  of 
Shafter  Howard,  the  president  of  the 
company,  by  whom  he  was  selected 
for  this  important  and  trustworthy 
position.  After  an  exhaustive  exam- 
ination of  existing  conditions,  and  as- 
sured that  a  sufficient  number  of  cows 
could  be  signed  up,  Mr.  Howard 
formulated  his  plans  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  factory,  a  most  im- 
portant point  in  this  business,  owing 
to  the  delivery  of  raw  material  via 
the  highway  and  shipping  of  the 
finished  product  to  the  Eastern 
manufacturer  of  the  various  articles 
for  which  casein  is  used. 

On  September  1,  1916,  ground  was 
broken  for  the  factory,  and  owing  to 
the  diligence  and  energy  of  the 
human  dynamo,  Mr.  Herrelcke,  it 
was  ready  for  operation  just  one 
month  later,  October  1.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  first  load  of  skimmed 
milk,  from  which  casein  is  made,  was 
delivered.  The  milk  is  hauled  in 
from  the  various  dairy  farms  in  five 
300-gallon  tank  trucks,  and  after  it  is 
received  at  the  factory  is  put 
through  a  curding  and  heating 
process,  after  which  the  whey  is  run 
off  from  the  curds  by  a  process  quite 
similar  to  that  used  in  cheese  making, 
and  after  the  curds  are  removed  from 
the  presses  it  is  placed  in  a  grinding 
machine  from  which  it  emerges  in 
small  cubes  of  about  the  consistency 
of  Dutch  cheese.  It  is  then  placed 
on  trays  and  thoroughly  dried,  after 
which  it  is  sacked  and  made  ready 
for  shipment. 

Why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be 
proud?  Madam,  so  daintily  and  ad- 
miringly handling  those  Parisian 
toilet  articles,  do  you  know  that  you 
are  indebted  for  their  manufacture  to 
skimmed  milk  and  the  ingenuity  of 
man? 

Do  you  know,  Oh,  men  and  wom- 
en, that  your  false  teeth  are  the 
product  of  milk;  that  the  imitation 
leather  in  your  Overland  or  tford  car, 
or  your  suitcase,  was  made  from  the 
curd  of  milk;  that  buttons,  billiard 
balls,  dice  and  knife  handles  are 
made  from  casein;  that  the  book- 
binders use  high  grade  glne  manu- 
factured from  casein? 

Take  off  your  hat  to  the  cow,  and 
to  Modesto,  the  city  without  a 
grouch! 


There  is  a  difference  hecween  a  'evel 
head  and  a  flat  head. 


Cuts  the  Cost 

Of  Farming,  Citrus  Fruit  Growing, 
Vineyard  and  Orchard  Working 


You  can  do  two  things  to  make  your  land  earn 
more  money — increase  your  yield,  or  decrease  your 
operating  cost. 

Now  comes  a  wonderful  little  tractor  to  help  you 
do  both — a  tractor  built  by  the  makers  of  the  famous 
Bean  Spraying  Outfits. 

Only  2800  lbs.  weight  means  an  upkeep  cost 
reduced  to  the  minimum,  yet  patented  construc- 
tion provides  a  six-horse  traction!  Great  com- 
bination !—  a  two-horse  upkeep  cost,  six-horse  pull- 
ing power,  and  a  cash  buying  price  of  only  $975. 


The  BEAN  TrackPULL 
tractor  plows  up  within  an 
inch  of  the  vines  in  a  vine- 
yard without  breaking  off 
young  shoots.  Goes  under 
tree  boughs  only  four  feet 
off  the  ground  (where  no 
horse  can  go  in  an  orchard). 
Gets  into  the  corners.  Turns 
inside  a  10-foot  circle.  Pulls 
inftead  of  pushes  itself  over 
the  ground  and  pulls  as 
strong  on  turns  as  on  a 
straight-away.  "Gees"  and 
'"haws"  like  a  team.  Pulls 
out  of  soft  spots  instead  of 
digging  in  deeper.  Works 
10  hours  a  day  at  full  speed 


if  necessary,  never  tiring, 
and  eating  only  while  work- 
ing and  making  a  profit  for 
you.  Powerful  motor  runs 
•stationary  machinery  when 
tractor  isn't  in  the  fields. 
Why  do  without  such  a  pro- 
ducer? 

Longest  wearing,  most 
economical  track  construc- 
tion ever  built — only  two 
wearing  parts  in  a  link. 

Considering  what  the 
BEAN  does,  it's  the  lowest 
priced  tractor  in  the  world 
at  $975.  Get  in  touch  with 
us  to-day. 


BEAN  TrackPULL 
TRACTOR 

SEND  THIS  COUPON  NOW 

Get  complete  information  in  big  illustrated  / 
folder  by  mailing  this  coupon,  which  will  ? 
also  bring  information  as  to  where  you  / 
can  see  one  of  these  great  little  ma-  / 
chines.     Sending  coupon 


Bean 

Spray 
Pump  Co. 
No.  «5 
W.  Julian  St. 
inn  Joae.  Cal. 


doesn't 


/    docile  to  pixrchiut-  I  will  need 
my   trader  about: 


obligate  you  in  any  way.  There's  ''«Z^JrL~i£*M 
a  big  demand  for  these  tractors.  . 
You  must  order  one  well  in  ✓  int. 
advance  of  the  date  vou  . '    1  work 

J-         /  1  grow 


want  delivery,  so  send 
the  coupon  at  once. 


INa 


i  fruit 


duce.) 
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Making  Poultry  Pay 

FAVORED  as  it  is  by  a  mild 
climate,  California  is  an  ideal 
country  for  the  poultrynian. 
Here  he  should  succeed  it  anywhere, 
and  yet  how  many  failures  arc  made 
on  the  chicken  ranches  every  year. 

There  is  no  other  occupation  that 
teems  so  alluring  to  city  people 
going  out  to  make  a  living  in  the 
country  as  the  chicken  business.  It 
is  very  easy  to  buy  an  incubator  and 
•  lot  of  fancy  eggs,  or  to  go  to  a 
dealer  and  purchase  baby  chicks  and 
then  take  them  out  to  your  newly 
built  hennery  and  watch  them  grow — 
or  die.  Of  course,  the  dying  is  never 
calculated  upon  by  the  enthusiastic 
poultr>man  in  his  dream  of  dollars 
from  eggs  and  broilers.  Nor  is  the 
fact  that  if  his  hens  grow  to  mature 
eizt  they  may  not  lay  enough  eggs 
to  pay  for  their  feed. 

Mr.  Charles  Weeks  of  Palo  Alto. 
Cal..  one  of  the  most  successful  poul- 
trymen  on  the  Coast,  tells  on  an- 
other page  of  "Orchard  and  Farm" 
precisely  why  so  many  chicken - 
raisers  fail.  He  points  out  the  un- 
deniable fact  that  hens  lay  best  in 
apringtime  and  that  it  is  the  business 
of  the  poultrynian  to  make  it  spring- 
time for  them  all  the  year  round. 

How  mar  this  be  done?  Well,  in 
a  climate  like  that  of  California,  it  is 
easy  enough,  as  Mr.  W  eeks  truly 
states.  All  one  has  to  do  is  to  pro- 
cure a  plentiful  supply  of  water  to 
irrigate  the  soil,  and  if  it  have  suf- 
ficient fertility  it  will  produce  crop 
after  crop  of  green  feed  for  -the 
hens.  If  they  eat  this  green  stuff, 
which  they  will  surely  do,  they  will 
keep  healthy  and  lay  eggs  in 
abundance. 

Mr.  Weeks  did  not  make  this  dis- 
covery until  after  he  had  been  rais- 
ing hens  for  several  years.  Now  he 
says  he  feels  like  shouting  it  from 
the  house-tops.  His  wonderful  suc- 
cess on  a  few  acres  of  land  proves 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
a  city  man  who  wants  to  make  a 
living  in  the  country  to  have  any 
great  amount  of  money  to  start  with. 
^Rcad  Mr.  Weeks'  article,  or,  better 
yet,  go  and  attend  his  ''poultry  uni- 
versity" at  Talo  Alto  and  learn  how 
to  succeed  in  the  chicken  business. 


Our  Olive  Acreage, 

THE  olive  acreage  of  California 
is  steadily  growing  year  by 
year,  and  there  will  be  so 
many  producers  in  the  olive  game 
after  a  while  that  it  is  goir.g  to  be 
rather  embarrassing  to  dispose  of  the 
product  to  advantage.  We  wocld 
suggest  a  campaign  of  advertising  to 
educate  the  Eastern  consumer  op  to 
the  eating  of  ripe  oftes — iast  the 
kind  of  publicity  that  the  Oregon 
apple  men  gave  to  their  product. 


The  Happy  Farmer 

BLUE  sky  overhead,  golden  sun- 
shine all  about  him,  a  fertile 
and  wonderfully  productive 
soil — these  arc  the  blessings  of  the 
California  farmer.  Under  these  con- 
ditions he  should  be  happy.  But,  of 
course,  if  he  has  paid  too  much  for 
his  land,  or  if  there  is  a  mortgage 
coming  due,  or  if  there  is  anything 
else  to  militate  against  his  prosperity 
it  may  seem  difficult  for  him  to 
smile  at  his  wife  when  she  greets 
him  at  the  door  after  his  day's  work 
in  the  field. 

Nevertheless  he  should  cultivate  a 
cheerful  bearing.  To  be  able  to  say 
of  him  as  one  farm  woman  said  of 
her  husband  in  our  hearing  not  long 
ago.  "He  never  speaks  a  pleasant 
word  to  me  any  more,"  is  to  have 
brought  a  pretty  severe  indictment 
against  any  man.  If  the  husband 
but  knew  it,  he  is  only  increasing 
his  load  of  troubles  by  adding  to 
them  that  of  being  a  disagreeable 
creature. 

After  all  it  is  the  man  who  is  able 
to  smile,  even  if  it  be  a  forced  smile, 
who  is  going  to.  get  along  the  best 
in  this  world,  no  matter  what  there 
may  be  to  make  him  anxious  at 
times. 

That  gentle  woman  to  whom  you 
are  married,  Mr.  Farmer,  is  the  same 
girl  you  courted  years  ago.  Did  you 
win  her  with  frowns?  No.  It  was 
your  smiles  that  made  her  love  you 
and  your  pleasant  speech  and  air. 
How  many  times  a  day  in  the  first 
year  of  your  wedded  life  did  you  tell 
her  that  you  loved  her?  How  many 
times  a  dav  do  vou  tell  her  so  now? 
If  you  have  forgotten  to  do  so  to- 
day go  to  her  at  once  i 
her  of  yonr  love.  Rem« 
hare  only  this  little  life  t 
her.  If  you  were  to  pass 
to-morrow  would  yon  not  rather  th; 
she  remembered  you  by  your  smil 
and  your  soft  word  than  by  blac 
looks  and  harsh  speech? 

To  be  a  happy  man  yourself  ye 
must  make  those  about  vou  hapc 
and  particularly  those  to  whom  yo 
are  bound  bv  the  closest  ties. 


assure 
r,  you 
c  with 
of  it 


agricultural  and  horticultural  re- 
sources of  its  fertile  State  than  any 
publication  we  have  ever  seen.  It  is 
amazing  to  note  the  progress  of 
Oregon  in  all  lines  of  rural  industry. 
Now  if  it  will  make  the  same  effort 
(hat  California  is  making  to  afford 
cheap  lands  for  the  people  it  will 
have  taken  another  big  step  in  the 
right  direction. 
Yes;  Oregon  is  making  a  big  agri- 


Dogs  on  the  Farm 

MUCH  as  we  love  roor  old 
Towser   and   shall   hate  to 
see  hira  go,  it  is  likely  that 
within  the  next  few  years  he  will  be 
legislated  out  of  existence. 

Boirds  of  Health  in  various  States 
are  recommending  the  adoption  of 
legislation  that  will  greatly  reduce 
the  number  of  dogs  in  both  city  and 
country.  It  always  has  been  said 
that  the  dog  is  man's  best  friend, 
but  now  the  best  medical  authori- 
ties, including  the  famous  Dr.  Woods 
Hutchinson,  are  declaring  that  he  is 
responsible  for  all  manner  of  dis- 
eases which  he  carries  around  on  that 
blessed  old  furry  back  of  his.  And 
Dr.  Hutchinson  is'a  man  who  gener- 
ally knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 

There  never  has  been  witnessed  so 
many  cases  of  rabies  on  this  coast  as 
in  recent  years,  and  dear  old  Towser 
is  blamed  for  this  state  of  things. 
He  carries  hydrophobia  to  the  coyotes 
and  they  carry  it  far  and  wide.  It 
may  be  that  the  anti-dog  men  are  all 
wrong,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that 
they  are,  but  if  there  is  any  just  sus- 
picion that  the  existence  of  the  dog 
is  a  menace  to  mankind,  we  must 
get  rid  of  him. 

As  Mr.  D.  O.  Lively  pointed  out 
in  an  article  in  last  month's  "Orchard 
and  Farm,"  dogs  are  responsible  for 
the  killing  of  thousands  of  sheep 
every  year  on  this  coast.  Doubtless 
the  sheep  men  would  like  to  see  the 
elimination  of  all  dogs  save  those 
used  for  herding  purposes. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  dis- 
pense with  Towser.  if  all  the  evi- 
dence against  him  proxes  true.  It  is 
not  a  very  good  sign  of  hospitality 
anyway  to  keep  a  dog  that  annoys 
Tisitors  to  your  farm — persons  who 
come  on  friendly  errands  and  are 
driven  away  by  your  ""faithful  pro- 
tector," the  dog.  And  do  dogs  really 
protect?  Some  say  they  do  and 
others  say  that  if  a  tramp  or  a  bur- 
glar wants  to  enter  yobr  house  be 
will  get  in  ao  matter  how  many 
dogs  may  be  guarding  the  place. 


Oregon  Agriculture.  Jp 

THE  recently  published  anr.ua! 
of  the  Portland  "Oregonian-  -if 


Serenity  in  Labor. 
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Money  in  Malaga  Graj 

MALAGA  grapes  cannot 
raised  everywhere.  They 
quire  a  sub-tropical  dim 
Fresno  county,  Cal  .  along  wi 
other  raisin-grape  crops,  has  t  ct% 
growing  Malagas  for  a  good 
years,  and  has  had  a  practiea 
nopoly  of  them  so  far  as  this  conn! 
is  concerned.  But  now  comes  « 
Imperial  Valley,  famed  for  its  dam 
figs  and  other  semi-tropic  irufl 
with  a  goodly  acreage  of  Malaa 
which  are  of  a  fine  variety  and  | 
high  commercial  value. 

.Over  $100  an  acre  was  realwc 
some  of  the  grape  growers  in 
perial  for  their  Malagas  dnrinc 
past  season  and  there  is  a  pr«. 
of  even  better  profits  this  year. 

Last  year's  grape  crop  was  not  uf 
to  normal  in  many  sections  of  Cafl 
fornia,  but  if  there  arc  no  late 
there   will   be   a   bountiful  w 
this  year.    Speaking  of  vintag 
minds  us  of  the  fact  that  if  i 
drinks  are  to  be  forcibly  esch 
wine-making  in  California  will 
a  big  boom.    Sweet  grapes  lik< 
lagas.  Muscats  and  Tokajs  mal 
cellent  wine,   but  it  generally 
better  to  sell  them   from  the 
than  to  make  (hem  into  any  M 
beverage,  on  the  principle  tha 
less  handling  and  the  more 
dealing  brings  in  the  larger  pre 

Oh,  Vou  Advertise 

IN  the  language  of  the  street 
advertising  people  "didn't 
thing  to  us"  last  month, 
simply  crowded  our  pages  so  tli 
didn't  know  where  we  stood  in 
tion  to  the  reading  public.  But. 
thinking  it  over  a  bit.  we  couc 
that    readers    like    advertise  i 
about  as  well  as  they  do  edv< 
and    other    artides,  particular! 
:>.ese    latter   happen    to  be 
winded  and  not  much  to  the  no 
What  docs  this  great  influx  o 
t erasing  mean? 

Just  one  thing.  It  means 
when  a  new  or  old  business  cot 
wants  to  reach  the  public  and 
its  wares  it  knows  now  just  whe 
go  and  what  to  do  to  get  resell 
This  is  very  flattering  to  'Or 
and  Farm."   To  have  reached  i 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


»nty  Oranges. 


N    the    editorial    on  "Northern 
Oranges"  in  our  last  issue  we  did 
an  injustice  to  Orange  county, 
when  we  said  that  there  were 
re  ' districts  in  the  Sacramento 
By  where  frost  is  practically  un- 
own  and  where  the  smudge-pot  is 
7er  used,  adding  that  the  same 
Id  not  be  said  of  a"    orange  dis- 
Ct  in  Southern  Caii  ■  a. 
Alfred  L.  Leonard  of  Los  Angeles 
Is  our  attention  to  the  fact  that 
aheim  has   yet   to   sec   its  first 
gmudge-pot   We  take  off  our  hats  to 
'Anaheim,    queen    of    the  southern 
jxostlcss  beltl 


Fresno  County  Figs. 

THE  next  six    or   seven  years 
are  going  to  witness  a  great 
development    of  the    fig  in- 
'dustry  in  California,  particularly  in 
Fresno  county.    It  is  estimated  that 
10,000  acres  will  be  added  to  the  fig 
r  iprchard  area  in  the  neigborhood  of 
£he  city  of  Fresno  in  that  time. 
To  pack  the  greatly  increased  crop 
,  Jhere  will  be  huge  factories  erected 
py  the  Heinz  people  and  other  firms 
that  arc  looking  closely  -into  the  fig 
Industry  with  a  view  to  sharing  in 
its  profits. 

They  say  there  is  from  $100  to  $200 
Ira  acre  in  a  ten-year-old  fig  orchard, 
.  So  no  wonder  this  fruit  is  attracting 
so  much  attention. 

One  beautiful  fact  about  figs  is  that 
the  industry  cannot  be  overdone.  If 
California  were  packing  and  shipping 
£0,000  tons  this  year  they  could  all 
be  disposed  of  without  difficulty. 

Plant  That  Palm  Tree 

DID  you  ever  think  how  beau- 
tiful a  long,  gracefully  branched 
date  palm  or  'dracena  would 
look  out  in  that  front  yard  of  yours?- 
Or  take  that  bare-looking  gateway. 
How  would  it  do  to  plant  a  dracena 
On  each  side  of  it?  By  making  your 
Surroundings  attractive  you  not  only 
Satisfy  your  own  good  taste,  but 
you  add  to  the  value  of  your  farm. 
.  This  is  the  time  to  plant  these 
Beautiful  trees.  They  cost  very  lit- 
tle. A  dracena  three  feet  high  may 
be  had  from  your  local  nurseryman 
for  fifty  cents. 

Beauty  on  the  farm  is  something 
that  this  journal  tries  to  encourage. 
Life  should  not  be  all  made  up  of 
Sordid  materialism.  There  is  some- 
thing far  nobler  than  the  chase  after 
the  dollar.  Many  farmers  are 
realizing  this  and  are  adding  to  the 
beauty  of  their  farms  as  well  as  to 
.their  productivity. 


§fA  Gentle  Warning. 

WHILE  we  are  highly  in  favor 
of  the  organizations  of  farm 
producers  effected  by  Har- 
ris Wcinstock  and  others,  it  seems 
that  many  consumers,  particularly 
those  of  the  city,  are  not.  Consumers 
■xe  hardly  to  be  blamed  for  their  at- 
titude toward  the  new  associations. 
They  are  bound  to  look  with  sus- 
picion upon  them  if  they  threaten  to 
advance  prices  unreasonably.  So  we 
would  give  a  gentle  warning  to  our 
rural  producers  not  to  proceed  upon 
the  principle  of  "all  the  traffic  will 


"I'll  Drain  that  Swamp  i$ 
With  Dynamite" 


The  man  who  is  familiar  with  the  use  of  dynamite  on  the  ranch  or  farm  rinds  that  it 
serves  many  purposes.    Not  the  least  of  these  is  the  draining  of  swamp  land. 

If  there  is  any  low,  wet  land  on  your  place,  land  that  heretofore  has  been  unproductive, 
drain  it  with  Hercules  Dynamite  and  make  it  pay  its  way.  You  will  find  that  by  using 
dynamite  you  can  do  the  work  more  quickly,  more  thoroughly,  and  at  less  expense  than 
by  any  other  method. 


HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 


naturally  gives  as  good  results  when  used  for  running 
irrigation  ditches  as  when  used  in  drainage  work. 
Until  you  have  tried  it  yourself  or  seen  it  done  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  how  quickly  a  ditch  can  be  run 
with  dynamite.  There  is  no  dig-dig-dig  about  it.  A 
line  of  charges  is  planted— exploded  by  means  of  a 
blasting  machine— and  there's  the  ditch.  Or  if  the 
land  is  very  wet  no  blasting  machine  is  necessary; 
simply  fire  the  center  charge  with  cap  and  fuse;  it 
will  fire  the  next  one,  and  so  on  down  the  line. 

Oftentimes  wet  places  can  be  drained  with  one  charge 


of  Hercules  Dynamite  by  shattering  the  impervious 
subsoil.  This  involves  even  less  trouble  and  expense 
than  ditching 

If  you  have  never  used  Hercules  Dynamite  in  agri- 
cultural work  write  for  our  64  page  book  "Progressive 
Cultivation".  It  is  sent  free  on  request,  It  tells  in 
detail  howto  drain  land;remove  rocks,  trees  and  stumps;  i 
subsoil;  plant  trees,  etc.,  by  the  use  of  Hercules 
Dynamite.  It  is  fully  illustrated  and  is  well  worth 
reading,  When  you  write  please  use  the  coupon 
below. 


HEHfULES  POWDER  CO. 


San  Francisco,  California 


Hercules  Powder  Co., 

San  Francisco,  Cat. 

Gentlemen :  —Please  send  me  a  copy  of  '  'Progressive  Cultivation' 

I  am  interested  in  dynamite  for  

Name  .  _  

Address  —    


Power  Draq  Saw  does  theWorK  of  10  Men 


Price 
"Complete?  146s* 


One  man  can  move  machine  from,  cot  to  cut  on  log.  Two  men  can 
carry  it.  Cuts  through  3'/4  foot  log  in  three  minutes.  Approxi- 
mately 25  cords  a  day.  3M  H.  P.  gasoline  engine  warranted.  Steel 
wheel  cart  $8.00.  Send  for  catalogue. 

REIERSON  MACHINERY  CO, 

12(1  "HOOTTsTteBT.  rORTLAND.  OREOOivf"" 


Have  You  a  Farm 

r*  c*  1  O  I*  so,  adrer- 
rOl*  aVll.0  *  Use  it  in  Or- 

vi  uaic  •  f hard  and  rarnl 

Clarence  Holt  of  Hickman,  Calitorfola,  adrer- 
tised  a  farm  of  40  aires  a  few  months  ago  and 
Rot  6.1  replies.  It  costs  Httta  to  adTerUse  -only 
'■  cents  a  wont  under  tho  classification  of  Heal 
Kstate  on  tho  Farmers,  Market  Pages.  All  copy 
for  April  must  be  in  tho  San  Francisco  offlca  hit- 
fore  March  £M.  AdJrass  Orchard  ana  Farm.  VAa 
Floor,  Uearst  JSldg.,.  Sau  Francisco, 
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I  2 


CTS.  PER 
POUND 


Wbcfl  Purchased  Through  = 
Our  Combination  Orders  = 
Amounting  to  Only  $5.00.  | 

Combination  Order  No.  10  E 
Our  Best  Seller 

20  lbs.  Sugar  (fine,  dry  gran-  — 

ulated)    •*•<-'  — 

2  cans  of  Oysters  or  2  lbs.  of  Z 

Prunes    — "c  — 

2  cans  Corn,  Tomato  Puree  - 
or  C  bars  best  Laundry  Soap  SOc  — 
,  lbs.  Pink  Beans  or  3  lbs.  — 

_.ima   Beans    -jC  — 

_  2  lbs.  Tea.  any  flavor,  or  3  — 

—  lbs.  Fancy  CofTee  f  1.00  — 

S  1  Large  Bottle  Flavoring  Ex-  s 
5      tract  or  2  lbs.  Best  Coffee.  75«  -£ 

2  Seeded  Raisins  or  1  bill.  — 

—  Tomato  Catsup   2."c  — 

—  1  sack  Rice  or  2  cans  Pine-  — 

—  apple   25c  S 

—  1  lb.  Mixed  Nuts  or  2  cans  ZZ 
ZZ      Best  Corn    25*  2 

—  3  lbs.  Macaroni,  Tapioca  or  s 

—  Rice   25r  3 

=  3  pkg.  Washing  Powder  or  3  — 

—  cans  Cleanser   15e  IS 

2  3  cans  Tomatoes   or   3    lbs.  — 

Beans  (pink)    S©<"  Z; 

—  3  cans  Spice  or  20  lbs.  Salt--  SOc  — 
X  1  lb.  Prunes  or  1  pkg.  ~ 

3  Pancake  Flour   15c  — 

—  i  bot.  Vanilla  or  Lemon  —   15c  — 

ZZ      Total  for  all  unchanged  15.00  — 

—  \\  <•   pay   <be   freight   on   skip-  — 

—  mentn  amounting  to  95  or  «vcr  ZZ 

—  for  IN  milra,  and  make  allow-  H 

—  ances  on  all   orders   beyond   100  — 

—  miles.  — 

=  SEND  FOR  COMPLETE  = 
E      GROCERY  CATALOG  | 

IFREESE&COJ 

=  Southeast  Corner  DiTisadero  and  = 
E      Ellis  Sts.,  San  Francisco  E 

aiiiuiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiinnuiiiiimiiiuiiiiiir 
"ROUGH  ON  R*TS,,&"gMc<,EkB„^ 

Vnbe*t«vble  Exurrnlnavtor.  Ends  Pi»iri*  Dot*.  Gopher*, 
(■round  Mors.  Chipmunk*.  Weasel*.  Hq-urn-  Is,  Crows. 
Hawks,  etc  Tbo  Rwocnixed  KULndax»i  Kx terminal  or 
ml  l*rux  *  Country  Store*.  lc«»tm»  Sizes  ZSc.  50c 
I-  maJ !  15c  Used  the  W<_ .  ■  *  Orer.  Used  by  U.  a  Go*  1. 
)MRitiN«v<rFiU   {Ufuse  ALL.  Substitute*. 


Dates  and 
Dollars 

We  beg  to  announce  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  learning 
about  the  great  opportunities  for 
money-making  in  the  Date  Indus- 
try in  America,  that  we  have 
opened  a  Service  Department  at 
9 1 9  Hearst  Building,  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  we  will  be  pleased 
to  receive  personal  calls  or  in- 
quiries by  mail  from  those  who 
desire  any  information  regarding 
any  phase  of  the  Date  Industry 
in  the  United  States. 

We  can  tell  you  about  the  de- 
sirable land  that  is  offered  for 
sale;  what  conditions  are  neces- 
sary for  success  and  how  to  find 
them;  where  profitable  invest- 
ment may  be  made  in  developed 
date  orchards ;  or  almost  anything 
else  you  may  wish  to  know  re- 
garding this  profitable  new  in- 
dustry. 

Our  chief  business  is  to  look 
after  the  properties  and  affairs 
of  our  own  company,  but  in  do- 
ing so  we  find  that  we  can  help 
ourselves  by  helping  others,  so  we 
are  doing  our  share  in  the  pub- 
licity work  for  this  new  industry. 

Date  Corporation  of  America 

919  Hearst  Building; 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


RABBITS  for  PROFIT 


Our  book  on  the 
rare  and  tn  an  ice- 
men t.  2oc.  Send  for  Free  catalog  of  our  Self- 
< 'leaning  Hntch  Wans,  non  wa^te  feeder*,  rabbit 
books,  rabbit  rrmedies,  etc.  l»ilmora  K-ibbit  Farm, 
Santa  Barbara.  Cal. 


Oregon  Grown  Seeds  Free 

We  anarrt  thai  oar  Ore«ron-Gro«  n  Serin  are  aoperlor.  Try  Ifcem  and 
be  .  <,„>  in.-.d.  That  ia  why  we  «lve  you  30c  worth  for  5c,  Jaat  enoosh  to 
pax  for  poatace  and  parking.  Rejj.  Price 

1  pkt.  cabbage,  Danish  ball  head;  best  solid  winter  sort  .05 

1  pkt.  beet.  Early  Model,  tender,  dark  beet,  extra  early  .05 

1  pkt.  parsnip.  Gill's  Tender  Heart;  no  hard  core  .OS 

1  pkt.  lettuce.  New  York  Large;  best  head  lettuce  .05 

1  pkt.  Spencer  Sweet  Peas,  Progressive  mixture   .10 

Mention  this  paper.  .30 
SPECIALISTS  FOR  OREGON-GROWN  SKEDS,  DMH.IAS,  ROSES  AMI 
PBaUSMHIALS.  ASK  for  FRF.!-:  1S17  CATALOG.  WRITE  IS  ABOUT 
VOIR  RBEDS  AND  W  E  V  [IX  QI  OTE. 

GILL  BROS.  SEED  CO. 

PORTLAND,  ORE., 
R.  1.  DEPT.  O. 


Let  the  Seeds  Talk 


Money  to  Loan 


This  Company  will  be  pleased  to  Con- 
sider Applications  for  First  Mortgage 
Loans  on  Farm  Property  which  has 
been  Under  Cultivation  for  at  Least 
One  Year. 

Western  States  Life  Insurance  Company 

Fully   Paid  Cash   Capital,  $1,000,000. 

Home  Office,  Wells  Rirgo  Building,  San- Francisco 


State  Grange  Affairs 

Kdited  by  Kate  Hill 


Slate  Lecturer. 


SOME  think 
that  at  the 
short  ses- 
sion of  Congress 
there  is  not  much 
done  in  general 
legislation.  This 
may  be  true  at 
some  times,  but 
at  this  session 
there  are  several  measures  of  vital 
importance  upon  nhich  a  vote  seems 
to  be  probable.  Even  by  the  time 
this  reaches  our  readers,  the  bill  de- 
ciding whether  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia shall  be  wet  or  dry  will  probably 
be  voted  upon.  W'e  hope  that  the 
Granges  in  the  several  States  have 
been  watching  this  legislation  and 
have  written  their  Congressmen  about 
it. 

The  Federal  amendment  of  the 
constitution  will  also  likely  be 
reached  this  session,  prohibiting  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  potable 
alcohol.  Our  people  should  send 
thousands  of  letters  to  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  urging  that 
the  life  of  the  nation  be  released 
from  this  debauching  and  degenerat- 
ing business  at  once.  W'e  are  going 
to  need  all  the  vitality  of  our  people 
to  cope  with  the  problems  of  industry 
and  commerce  after  this  war,  and  we 
need  the  same  chance  as  those  na- 
tions which,  through  the  war,  have 
been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
liquor  is  a  terrible  handicap  to  a 
nation.  We  should  arrive  by  de- 
liberate judgment  at  what  they  have 
attained  as  an  emergency  in  national 
safety. 

By  the  same  argument  everything 
that  will  further  the  development  of 
denatured  alcohol  ought  to  be  done 
at  once.  Millions  of  gallons  of  this 
fuel  are  needed  in  the  arts  and  the 
cry  is  everywhere  that  we  need  more ' 
meat,  milk  and  butter;  that  our  sup- 
plies of  these  foods  are  not  keeping 
pace  with  the  population.  No  one 
thing  would  stimulate  the  production 
of  milk  and  its  products  as  much  as 
to  have  industrial  stills  at  the  cream- 
eries and  shipping  stations  and  allow 
the  dairyman  to  convert  some  of  his 
overplus  of  carbohydrates  into  dena- 
tured alcohol,  and  at  the  same  time 
get  a  succulent  feed  that  would  help 
to  balance  the  ration  that  he  must 
feed  if  the  best  results  arc  to  be  ob- 
tained. Community  stills  in  the  cat- 
tle-feeding sections  are  just  as  es- 
sential. Standard  Oil  is  making 
millions  from  this  business,  but  they 
arc  bringing  shipload  after  shipload 
of  refuse  from  foreign  sugar  re- 
fineries and  charging  a  tremendous 
price  for  the  product,  and  in  the 
meantime  our  dairymen  are  striking 
for  living  prices  and  our  cattle  feed- 
ers are  going  into  other  lines  of  busi- 
ness. 

All  the  pressure  possible  ought  to 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  Congress  to 
stop  the  building  of  public  buildings 
and  postoffices  over  the  country.  The 
buildings  we  now  have  will  surely  do 
for  another  year  and  with  building 
materials  at  the  price  they  now  are, 
and  with  our  revenues  cut  down  ter- 
ribly by  the  war,  it  seems  ridiculous 
that  even  $^'5,000,000  should  be  ap- 
propriated for  this  purpose  at  the 
present  time. 


Other  propositions  will  press  for 
action  when  Congress  gets  going 
after  the  holidays,  that  are  of  \ast 
importance  to  our  people.  Your  !<  ljs- 
lative  committee  hope  that  when  you 
are  appealed  to  to  help  emphasize 
these  matters  before  Congress,  every, 
Grange  will  do  its  share  to  vitalize 
the  sentiment  of  our  people  before 
Congress.  What  we  say  and  do  car- 
ries weight  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  way  it  is  backed  by  our  people 
in  the  different  Grange  States 

JOHN  A.  McSPARKAN.  J 


A  Live  Grange. 

San  Jose  grange,  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry, held  an  interesting  meeting 
in  Odd  Fellows'  hall  recently,  which 
was  attended  by  a  large  number  of 
members  and  friends  of  the  grange, 
as  the  occasion  was  an  open  meeting. 
Many  friendly  discussions  were  in- 
dulged in  by  the  members  after  the 
routine  business  of  the  grange  had 
been  disposed  of.  The  members 
heartily  indorsed  the  bill  before  the 
Legislature  for  the  establishment  of 
a  State  experimental  station  for 
deciduous  fruits. 

A  spirited  discussion  took  place 
over  the  proposed  bill  before  Con- 
gress in  which  almost  prohibitive 
postage  would  be  placed  on  periodi- 
cals and  magazines  coming  to  Cali- 
fornia from  certain  prescribed  zones 
in  the.  east.  The  bill  was  opposed 
by  the  grange  and  word  was  sent  to 
the  California  delegation  at  Washing- 
ton asking  the  members  to  oppose 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  committee  on  farm  and  orchard 
reported  that  a  new  machine  for  dry 
spraying  was  being  extensively  used, 
and  was  a  great  improvement  over 
the  wet  system  of  syraying. 

The  educational  committee  sug- 
gested that  all  text  books  should  be 
of  such  a  nature  that  the  minds  of 
children  should  be  taken  to  country 
life. 

A  lengthy  discussion  took  place 
over  the  bill  making  it  mandatory  for 
military  training  in  the  high  schools 
of  the  State.  The  Rev.  W.  C.  Allen 
and  F.  H.  Cox  presented  the  nega- 
tive side  of  the  question,  while  Dr. 
J.  H.  McLaren  and  F.  H.  Babb 
argued  in  favor  of  the  bill.  The 
grange  voted  with  the  affirmative. 

The  follow  ing  programme  for  future 


Thomas  H.  Reed,  city  manager. 

April  7 — Current  events;  miscel- 
laneous programme  in  charge  of  Mrs. 
E.  L.  Morns,  lecturer. 

April  21 — Juries:  Arthur  Free,  dis- 
trict attorney  of  Santa  Clara  county. 

May  5 — Bjrds;  leader  to  be  an- 
nounced. 

May  19 — Summer  foods;  in  charge 
of    Mrs.   J.    P.    Munger,  chairman 

women's  work  committee. 

June  2 — National  citizenship; 
speaker  to  be  announced. 

June  16 — Music;  in  charge  of  Mrs. 

June  30 — Fourth  of  July  pro- 
gramme; outdoor  meeting. 

Poker  is  a  bad  game.  Not  i  nly  do 
you  waste  your  time  in  it,  bnt  :here 
are  occasions    when    you  will  *lso 

waste  money. 


FARM 


ie  Starch  We  Eat 

Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley 

VTISTICS  as  a  rule  are  like  a 
flag  to  a  bull;  they  excite 
fear  and  anger.    Now  and 
are.  useful  and  on  rare  oc- 
alluring.    For  instance,  you 
to  know  how  long  it  takes 
"eat  one's  head  off."    I  can  tell 

long  series  of  weighings  with 
'poison  squad"  of  twelve  young 
for  five  years  has  settled  that 
Excluding  the  water  in  their 
I  have  found  that  the  young 
person  between  the  ages  of 
ty  and  thirty  eats  just  about  one 
cent  of  his  weight  a  day. 
,e  youth  tipping  the  scale  at  150 
nds  requires  one  and  a  half 
ds  of  dry  food  a  day.  Since  his 
like  his  body,  is  about  seventy 
cent  water,  this  means  a  con- 
sumption of  food  and  drink  amount- 
ing to  five  pounds  daily. 

Nutritious  Food. 
In  these  days  of  high  prices  for  all 
kinds  of  food  products,  our  attention 
naturally  turns  to  those  forms  of 
food  which,  while  nutritious,  are  not 
too  costly  for  ordinary  use.  Too 
many  there  are  who  can  not  say 

Some  hae  meat  and  canna  eat, 

And  some  would  eat  that  want  it; 
But  we  hae  meat,  and  we  can  cat, 
The  let  the  Lord  be  trankit. 

A  survey  of  the  field  of  nutrients 
reveals  first  of  all  the  fact  that  the 
greater  part  by  weight  of  the  foods 
Bit  nourish  us  belongs  to  the  (  lass 
of  sugar  and  starch.  While  sugar 
and  starch  are  quite  different  physi- 
cally, they  arc  alike  chemically. 

Sugar  is  a  common  element  of  food 
existing  in  small  quantities  in  most 
■  the  things  we  eat.  It  is  mostly  a 
vegetable  product.  Only  one  form  of 
sugar  is  found  in  animal  tissues;  it  is 
glycogen,  a  kind  of  animal  starch. 
The  liver  converts  a  part  of  our  pro- 
tein food  into  sugar.  Milk-sugar  is 
also  of  animal  origin.  The  "sweet 
tooth"  is  a  myth.  The  taste  for 
sweets  is  acquired,  not  born. 
Wise  Old  Nature. 
Nature  is  wiser  than  the  "ordinary 
Bother,  in  that  the  sugar  which  she 
gives  the  infant  is  almost  free  of  a 
Sweet  taste;  milk-sugar  is  only  faint- 
ly sweet.  Thus  the  infant  does  not 
acquire  a  "sweet  tooth"  so  long  as 
his  food  is  composed  of  milk. 

The  enormous  expansion  of  the 
sugar  industry  in  the  last  half-century 
has  immensely  increased  its  consump- 
tion. The  data  available  at  the 
present  time  shows  that  about  eighty- 
four  pounds  a  year  of  sugar  in  addi- 
tion to  that  natural  to  his  foods  is 
consumed  by  an  American  citizen. 
L  In  times  of  peace,  only  England 
!  and  Canada  exceed  the  United  States 
I  in  the  consumption  of  sugar  per  head. 
I  .But  this  is  less  than  a  third  of  the 
Tuantity  of  carbohydrates  that  are 
consumed.  If  we  assume  that  the 
average  American  of  all  ages,  exclud- 
ing ten  million  young  children,  weighs 
130  pounds,  we  have  1.3  pounds  of 
dry  food  consumed  per  day  for  each 
person.  The  total  quantity  per 'year 
is  474  pounds.  The  total' quantity  of 
carbohydrates  in  the  dry  ration  is 
nearly  four  times  that  of  all  the  other 
nutrients  combined. 

Enormous  Starch  Consumption. 
fcThe  average  person,  then,  consumes 
I  approximately  380  pounds  of  carbo- 
Bhydrates  during  the  year,  of  which 
Tpproximately  250  pounds  are  starch. 
Our  total  starch  bill  for  a  year  is  the 
Cost  of  twenty-five  billion  pounds — 
over  twelve  million  tons.    If  we  put 
it  into  freight  cars  holding  thirty 
tons  each,  it  will  fill  four  hundred 
thousand  of  them.    If  each  car  is 
forty  feet  in  length,  this  will  make 
IB  freight  train    3,030    miles  long, 
reaching,  roughly,  from  New  York  to 
San  Francis'eo.    Add  to  this  our  four 
Billion  tons  of  sugar,  requiring  one 
.%andred  and    forty  thousand  cars, 
.IfitO  miles  long.   If  we  hang  this  on 
jo  the  west  end  of  the  starch  train, 


SELF* OILING  WINDMILL 

With   INCLOSED  MOTOR 
Keeping  OUT  OUST  and  RAIN  -  Keeping  IN  Oik 
8WASH  OILING  4}\[\.¥?J*> 

ir.TJTEM       £ja  *  ~  WCA.  ConjtanHyfWSng 

Every  Bearing  With 
OiUlakesftPunpb 

OIL  SUPPLY  ^^VXT5C» 

REPLENISHED  ^*/§fSttl&Y     «W  PrWtltS WtV 
ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR 
DOUBLE  GEARS  —  STii  Carrying  Half  Mm  Laid 
Every  feature  desirable  In  a  windmill  in  the 
AUTO-OILED  AERMOTOR 
Wkrrc  AERMOTOR  CO.  2500  12th  St.Giicaco 


Hate       MoHe,,  ■ 


I  want  eager,  am- 
bitions men,  the  kind  that 
Idea  to  clean  up  $40  to  (50  a  day. 
I'll  make  them  winners.  Men  are 
Betting  rich,  selling  my  wonderful  12  tools 
Urn  one  Pulls  posts,  stretches  wire,  fixes 
wheels,  etc  Write  me  immediately, 

P.  1.  Harrah,  Free. 
TrveHan^Mft%Co„S3Sr^SL,B!e«rflflel*,M. 


Cushman  Light  Weight  Engines 
For  All  Farm  Work 


Most  useful  farm  en- 
gines. Built  tonmwith- 
out  trouble  and  do  things 
no  other  engines  can  do. 
Throttle  Governed.  Fric- 
tion Clutch  Pulley.  Run 
•t  any  soeed.  Very  light 
weight,  easy 


move  from 
to  job.  4H.P, 
weigha  only  190  lbs.  Sizes 
'  to  20  H.  P.  10-year  Guar- 
Not  a  cheap  engine, 
but  cheap  in  the 
long  run.  40-page 
Engine  Book  free. 

CtrSBJlier  M0T3B  WORKS 
UO  Maittl  21  ft  Slr..t 


1  Throttle  Governed-Steady  Quiet 


If  you  are  haying  trouble  Tfith  belt- 
ing read  the  ad  near  the  bottom  of 
page  27.  Sample  of  the  best  belting 
in  the  world  mailed  free. 


Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchford's  Calf  Mea| 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  ia  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  Pamphlet""ow;oRa's«car»*. 

 C  Cheaply  and  Success- 
fully with  Little  or  No  Milk."   At  dealers,  or 

Coulson  roultrr  Ic  Stock  Food  Co.,  Inc., 
Petaluma.  CaL 


TEST  SPECIAL  BELTING 

A  money -back-belt  no  arguments  no  quibbling 


Why  buy  a  belt  once  a  year, 
or  more  often,  when  you  can 
get  a  TEST  SPECIAL? -It 
will  save  you  time,  annoyance 
of  costly  shut-downs,  and  in- 
crease the  amount  of  power 
transmitted  because  there  is 
no  slippage. 


Fill  Out  This  Conpon— Mail  It  TODAY 


New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Co. 
519  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco  — Dept.  C. 
Send  me  samples  of  Belting  that  you  will  guaran- 
tee to  give  satisfactory  service  on  my  work  and 
quote  prices  delivered  at 

 Station. 


'GOOD  belt  will  last  for  many 
years— TEST  SPECIAL  surely 
will — money  back  if  it  doesn't. 

No  other  belt  has  ever  approached 
TEST  SPECIAL  in  point  of  service — 
no  other  belt  likely  ever  will — the 
reason — it  is  honestly  made — most  belts 
are  "near  belts." 

Write  to  us  about  your  belt  troubles — 
make  a  rough  diagram  or  drawing  of 
your  belt  as  now  installed,  if  you  can 
do  so,  otherwise,  tell  the  story  as  fully 
as  possible. 

We'll  promptly  reply  and  tell  you  how 
to  get  the  best  results.  You  don't  have 
to  buy  a  TEST  SPECIAL  in  order  to 
get  our  help — you'll  be  sure  to  buy  one 
some  time,  when  you  know  how  much 
money  it  will  save  you. 

New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Company 

519     Mission     Street  San  Francisco 

Home  Office :  New  York  City.  Branches  in  all  principal  cities 


Horse  Power  Diameter  In  Inches 

fElec.  Motor   /Driving  Pulley  

{ Steam  Engine   \Driven  Pulley  

[Gas  Engine  

Kind  of  Drive 

Cross  

Straight  

Perpendicular  

Width  of  Belt   Ply  

Distance  between  centers  of  Pulleys  

Rev.  per  minute  of  Driving  Pulley  

Kind  of  Machinery  Driven  

My  dealer's  name  ,  

My  name  

Address  

A  pocket  memo,  booklet  giving  speed  and  power 
tables  will  be  sent  FREE  to  all  who  mail  this 
coupon. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Let  "Goulds"  Carry  Your  Water 

No  more  lagging  heavy  pails  of  water  through  summer's  heat  and 
winter's  bitter  cold.  Have  plenty  of  pure  fresh  running  water 
a/ways  at  hand — for  kitchen,  bath  and  laundry.    You  can 
easily  install  a  complete  water  system  for  house  and 
barns  and  insure  a  steady,  economical  and  convenient 
supply  of  water  with  one  of 

GOULDS  PUMPg 
FO«_EV6RY  SE.RVICE  lJ  — 

Over  300  styles.   All  euarmnUed  to  do  the  work 
for  which  rncoiraeorM.  Oar  Service  Depart- 
twill  beJp  too  make  m  selection.    Our  new 
e  book,  "Gouid3  Pvnps  far  Every  Service, *• 
is  packed  with  rcgxestioos  for  farm  water 
supply.  Write  today.  Address  Dept.  «. 


The  Goulds  Mfg.  Co. 

Main  Office  and  Works: 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Chicago 


Phnadelphla 


Ctfrier  for  fcotxir. 


Sesd  today 
(si  this  book. 


Tell  Us  Your  Crop  Troubles 

AND  WE  WILL  HELP  YOU 

Our  book,  "The  Care  and  Feeding  or  Crops,"  and  other 
helpful  literature  FREE  on  request 

We  are  manufacturers  of  complete  fertilizers  of  every 
description.  We  carry  a  full  line  of  fertilizer  materials. 
Write  for  book  and  literature. 

THE  PACIFIC  GUANO  &  FERTILIZER  CO. 

803  Security  Bnildins,  313  Sansome  St..  San  Francisco. 

Branch  Office:    713  Central  H  nil  dins.  Las  Angeles. 


ALFALFA 


Hococo 


250  lbs.  of  Mococo  Superphosphate  per  acre  will 
increase  the  yield  of  alfalfa  enormously.  "In  some 
cases  the  alfalfa  growth  has  been  tripled,"  writes 
Mr.  F.  F.  Lyons,  San  Joaquin  Co.  Farm  Adviser.  Write  for  particulars. 
THE  MOUXTAIX  COPPER  CO,  332  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 


PRICE  CUT  IN  TWO  FOR  1917 


NITRAGlN 


■■Nit^alrin■■  tested 
side  by  side  for 
years  with  other 
seed  and  coil  inoc- 
ulators  has  proven 
Itself  to  be  the  best 
legume  seed  inocu- 
La  lor  on  the  mar- 

 ket.    Do  not  sow 

beans,  peas,  alfalfa,  clover,  vetch  or  any  other  le- 
gume without  first  innealatinr  the  eeed  with  NttnaSS.** 
ORDER  IT  OF  YOUR  SEEDSMAN  or  djwt  from  VA.  A*km 
far  v^rllrakOT  mod  M«mtdMJcr. 

Waterloo,  lows 


Modern  Spraying 
Rig- 


Catalog 
Free 


BE  SURE  your  equipment,  from 
pump  to  nozzle,  combines  every 
latest  money- making  and  money- 
saving  improvement.  The  new  1917 

DEM1NG 

Catalog  shows  how  35  years  of  special- 
ization on  pnmp  construction  enables  the 
Deming  spraying  experts  to  lead  the  way 
to  new  spraying  improvements. 
Every  orchardist  who  Is  in  the  busi- 
ness to  make  money  should  have  a 
copy  of  this  book. 


BUTZER'S 

SEED 
CATALOG 

Free  for  the  asking. 
Send  for  yonrs  to-day. 

BUTZER'S  SEED  STORE 

188-190  FROM  STREET 
Portland,  Oregon 


K.ii  Squirrels 
111  Gophers 

The  only  exterminator  that 
is  100  '  efficient  and  guaran- 
tees results  or  money  back  is 


fITTI7iT»Tf 


|  SQUIRLGOPHENE 


1 


Used  and  endorsed  by  biggest 
and  most  successful  ranch 
owners.  Prepared  waste 
balls    saturated  with. 

IHML'.Mf  *ive  best  r«ulta' 

New  formula  of  U.  S.  Gov't 
Poisoned  Barley  is  effective 
in  dry  weather. 

Tour  dealer  carries  Kilrnol.  tJ.  B. 
Govt.  Poisoned  Barley  and  Wasto 
Balls. 

WASTE  BALLS  $6.00  PER  THOUSAND 
Cheaper  thai  you  can  make  them 

Herbert  F.  Dugan 

1170  Sutter  St  San  Francisco 


Sprays  for  Spring, 

By  O.  E.  Bremner 
Of  Santa  Rosa,  CaL 


THE  month  of  March  to  most 
folk  represents  the  breaking 
of  winter — a  time  of  mild 
showers  and  wild  storms  inter- 
mingled with  balmy  days.  A  time  to 
take  boneset  tea  for  spring  fever.  To 
me  it  is  a  glorious  month  of  blos- 
soms, the  prophecy  of  summer  and 
fall  harvests.  A  grand  spring  open- 
ing of  plant  life  and  the  period  when 
insect  lite,  after  resting  during  the 
winter,  gets  in  its  first  destructive 
work.  Preventative  spraying  certain- 
ly fulfills  the  old  adage  in  its  cura- 
tive effects.  Fungus  diseases  and  in- 
sects when  once  well  established  and 
at  their  work  are  hard  to  control. 

A  spray  calendar  is  a  dangerous 
thing.  Every  little  change  in  climatic 
conditions  causes  a  divergence  from 
its  fixed  plan  of  operation.  The  only 
real  calendar  is  the  condition  of  the 
tree,  for  in  all  cases  the  attacking  in- 
sect or  disease  accommodates  itself 
to  the  habits  of  the  host. 

A  good  example  of  this  is  found 
in  the  aphis  infesting  apple  trees. 
The  rosy  apple  aphis  appears  just  as 
the  small  blossom  cluster  buds  are 
opening  and  in  the  case  of  two 
varieties  such  as  the  Gravenstein  and 
Rome  Beauty  standing  side  by  side 
in  the  same  row,  they  will  appear  on 
the  early  blooming  Gravenstein  about 
three  weeks  before  they  will  be  fonnd 
on  the  Rome  Beauty.  This  repre- 
sents the  difference  in  the  time  the 
buds  open  on  the  two  trees. 

.  Must  Suit  Condition. 
It  is  readily  seen  in  such  cases  that 
the  spray  must  be  suited  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  tree.  If  for  any  reason 
the  aphis  infested  apple  trees  have 
not  been  well  sprayed  during  the 
dormant  season  with  lime,  sulphur 
or  crude  oil,  tha  next  best  time  of 
application  is  jtrrt  as  the  blossom 
cluster  buds  are  opening  for  it  is  then 
that  the  hatched  aphis  are  attacking 
the  tiny  developing  leaves. 

An  application  of  distillate  emul- 
sion, 3  per  cent,  with  black-leaf  40 
added  at  the  rate  of  1  to  2,000  will 
be  found  very  effective.  Liquid  soap, 
whale  oil  soap,  or  other  soap  solu- 
tions and  blackleaf  40  is  also  effec- 
tive. If  your  apples  are  troubled 
with  mildew  as  well  as  aphis,  a  fine 
combination  spray  will  be  found  in 
the  following  solution: 

Flour  paste  (commercial) _    6  lbs. 

Sulphur    paste    (milled  or 
atomic  sulphur)  8  lbs. 

Blackleaf  40    6  ozs. 

Water   100  gal. 

This  spray  should  be  repeated  at 
the  time  of  applying  the  calyx  spray, 
of  course,  adding  the  five  pounds  of 
arsenate  of  lead  for  the  control  of 
the  worms.  If  you  cannot  procure 
the  flour  paste  already  prepared  the 
following  formula  may  be  used:  Sift 
three  pounds  of  wheat  flour  and  mix 
with  cold  water.  Boil  for  at  least 
ten  minutes  or  until  clear.  Add  one 
pound  of  ivory  soap  dissolved  in  boil- 
ing water.  This  is  then  diluted  and 
placed  in  the  spray  tank  being  care- 
ful to  strain  it  so  as  to  avoid  all  small 
lumps  that  will  clog  the  nozzle.  This 
is  sufficient  for  100  gallons  of  spray. 
A  smoother  paste  is  made  by  adding 
one  ounce  of  nitric  acid  to  the  cold 
water  with  which  you  mix  the  flour. 
The  nitric  acid  also  helps  to  prevent 
sticking  and  will  cook  quicker,  but 
in  both  cases  the  flour  must  be 
stirred  constantly  while  cooking.  A 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  glue  dissolved 
in  hot  water  may  be  added  in  place 
of  the  soap. 


The  apple  and  pear  scab,  which  I 
so  prevalent  and  destructive  may  als 
be  controlled  by  a  combination  soli 
tion  at  the  same  time  that  you  spra 
for  the  coddling  moth.    While  th 
greater   number   of   orchardists  us 
Bordeaux  just  as  the  blossom  tiud 
are  showing  white,  we  have  foun 
that  just  as  effective    results,  an 
under  some  conditions  much  bett 
results,  are  obtained  by  using 
lime  sulphur  solution  with  the  ca 
spray  of  arsenate  of  lead  both  on 
pears  and  apples.   A  dilution  of  com* 
mercial  lime  sulphur  solution  (33  de* 
grees  Baume')  three  gallons  to  the 
hundred  of  water    Ho    which  fivdl 
pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  paste  if 
added  and  applied  just  as  the  petals 
begin  to  fall,  gave  almost  perfect  re« 
suits  last  season.    This  was  followed 
by  the  same  solution  applied  .  bout 
three  weeks  later. 

For  the  third  application 
arsenate  of  lead  the  time  varies  from 
the  first  of  July  to  the  first  of  August, 
according  to  your  location.  It  is  well 
to  band  a  few  trees  and  when  the 
worms  enter  and  reach  the  pupa 
stage  you  will  know  the  time  for  the 
third  application.  The  addition  of 
six  pounds  of  flour  paste  gives  the 
lime  sulphur  and  also  the  arsenate  of 
lead  a  greatly  added  efficiency. 
Lime  Sulphur  for  Clean  Fruit. 
The  solution  spreads  evenly  and 
does  not  draw  into  drops  or  drip. 
Less  spray  is  required  and  it  adheres 
much  better.  We  would  advise 
against  more  than  eight  pounds 
the  paste  as  it  then  has  a  tenden 
to  cake  off  and  also  moulds  where 
collects  in  the  calyx  or  other  depr 
sions.  In  spraying  for  pear  e 
alone  we  found  by  actual  field  deni 
strations  last  season  that  lime 
phur  gave  the  cleanest  fruit 

Whether  or  not  this  was  due  to 
lower  humidity  than  usual  remains  to. 
be  actually  demonstrated. 

The  problem  of  controlling  aphis) 
on  plants  and  fruit  trees  is  ever  p res* 
ent  and  a  difficult  one.  A  solution 
of  tobacco  at  the  rate  of  one  pound 
of  stems,  leaves  or  refuse  to  font 
gallons  of  water  will  prove  effective 
when  used  in  connection  with  flour 
paste,  soap  or  other  spreading  agent 
The  tobacco  should  be  soaked  at 
steeped  and  in  no  case  boiled  as  yi 
will  lose  the  nicotine.  Blackleaf 
at  the  rate  of  six  ounces  to  one 
dred  gallons  of  water  is  effective 
also  must  be  used  with  a  sprea 
such  as  distillate  emulsion,  soap  od 
flour  paste.  In  spraying  i 
plants  such  as  roses  a  very  fini 
binaticm  is  found  in  sulphur  p; 
(atomic  or  milled)  on  pound,  bla 
leaf  40  two-thirds  of  an  ounce,  ai 
small  amount  of  flour  paste  to 
gallons  of  water.  This  will  very 
fectively  control  rose  mifde 
and  the  aphis. 

Add  Blackleaf. 
For  greenhouse  work  the  snip 
paste  will  be  found  far  more  ef( 
tive  than  the  dry  sulphur.  The  bla 
leaf  should  always  be  added  as 
is  a  preventative  of  attack  as  well 
a  remedy. 

For  the  attack  of  beetles,  w 
work  in  the  ground  either  in 
larva  or  adult  forms,  some  form 
nicotine  will  be  found  effective. 

The  use  of  sulphur  paste*;  in  E| 
form  for  the  control  of  all  form 
milflew  is  far  more  effective  than 
dry  sulphur.  This  is  more  part 
larly  true  where  there  Is  a  h 
atmosphere. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


The  Seven  ty-Fifth    1  Q1  *7 
Anniversary  of      X.J  X.  I 


SLIGHT  DRAFT 
p  PLOWS 

Built  for  the  Field  Test. 

Three-Quarters  of  a  Century  of  "Knowing 
How"  Hammered  Into  Every 
One  of  Them. 

The  product  of  the  Parlin  &  Orendorff  Co.  hat 
alwf  been  noted  lor  simplicity  of  construction, 
great  strength  and  eaae  of  operation.  It  waa  upon 
each  a  basil  that  the  founders  of  this  business  made 
their  implements,  established  their  reputation,  and 
boilt  their  factory.  It  is  upon  the  lame  foundation 
that  the  buaineaa  has  been  carried  on  to  thia  day, 
■ad  in  1917  we  celebrate  our  Diamond  Jnbilee;  75 
yean  of  practical  experience  gained  through  con- 
stantly striving  to  provide  for  the  exacting  rcquirc- 

:nts  of  three  generations  of  American  farmers. 

For  an  even  three-quarters  of  a  century  we  have 
Bet  the  demand,  and  today  we  operate  the  largest 
and  oldest  permanently  established  plow  factory  in 
the  whole  world.   "It  a  the  way  we  build  them." 


Light  Draft  Plow*,  Harrows,  Planter*  and 
Cultivator*  are  made  in  all  type*  and  sizes, 
to  meet  the  condition*  in  all  section*,  and 
are  Backed  by  an  Unqualified  Guarantee. 

We  also  make  the  most  complete  line  of  Trac- 
Engine  Plows  produced,  and  we  have  a  special 
devoted  to  these  famous  plows. 

The  P*Q  Little  Genius 
Engine  Gang  Plow 

i  the  most  popular  plow  ahown  at  all  points  on 
Bsc  1916  National  Tractor  Demonstration. 

We  will  send  P  &  O  Catalogs  to  any  address. 
While  P  4  O  Implements  are  sold  only  through 
established  implement  dealers,  we  welcome  corres- 
pondence from  farmers  in  all  sections. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Write  Us. 

Parlin  &  Orendorff  Company 

Canton,  Illinois 

City  Dallas  Minneapolis 

Portland  (Ore.)  St.  Louis 

Falls     Spokane      Denver  Oklahoma  City 
Utah  Implement- Vehicle  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City 
Baker  &  Hamilton,  San  Francisco 
Dixon  &  Griswold,  Los  Angeles 

When  answering  advertisements 
please  mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 


Here  B  a  ladder  trial  gets  all  the  fruit  * 
on  si]  the  branches.  Never  injure* 
twig*  or  next  year's  fruit  buds,  because  it 
never  rests  against  them.  Mounted  on  a 
light,  strong,  easily  portable  steel  truck. 
One  man  moves  it  easily.  Holds  a  weight 
of  600  lbs.  Can't  tilt  or  tip.  Makes  fruit 
picking  absolutely  safe. 


tf'  The 

Safety  Ladder 

pays  for  itself  by  saving  fruit  that  would 
otherwise  be  lost,  by  making  picking  easier 
and  faster  and  by  obviating  all  personal 
danger  or  liability  therefor.  Just  as  con- 
venient for  pruning  and  swaying  a*  for 
picking.  Ideal  for  Orchards,  City  Parks 
and  large  Country  Estates.  Can  be  con- 
verted into  a  20  foot  scaffold.  Sent  on  10 
days'  approval,  and  guaranteed.  If  not  all 
Ire  represent,  return  it  to  us  at  our  expense. 

Smtd  ftr  Crater  md  5ow  tostr  Crop 

The  Safety  Ladder  Company 

Dayton.  Ohio 


Men  and  Machines 

By  Scott  Nearing. 

THE  machine  has  converted 
man  the  tool  user  into  man 
the  machine  tender.  He  gears 
himself  to  meet  the  pace  which  the 
machine  sets. 

There  is  something  fundamentally 
vicious  about  this  process  of  setting 
the  man  to  keep  the  pace  of  the  ma- 
chine. The  tool  user  worked  accord- 
ing to  his  own  volition.  When  he 
struck  a  blow  with  his  hammer,  he 
did  so  because  he  wished  to  strike. 
He  was  a  free  man! 

The  machine  tender  does  his  work 
in  time  with  the  machine.  He  must 
accept  its  pace  and  follow  its  lead  if 
he  is  to  keep  his  job.  He  is  under 
coercion  by  the  machine. 

Man  Only  a  Unit. 
The  man  who  takes  a  place  in  the 
modern  Industrial  Regime  becomes  a 
unit  in  a  highly  organized  system. 
There  is  little  contact  between  the 
men  at  the  top  and  the  men  "down 
below. 

The  man  at  the  top  is  the  machine 
owner,  in  position  similar  to  that  of 
old  Europe's  feudal  land-owner  who 
exploited  the  people  for  his  own 
glory.  For  while  the  machine  was 
creating  the  structure  of  modern  in- 
dustrial society,  the  business  world 
was  occupied  in  securing  a  control 
over  it. 

The  machine  created  the  factory; 
the  factory  urbanized  the  village; 
the  railroad  bound  together  the  scat- 
tered units  into  a  closely  knit  com- 
munity. 

How  It  Was  Done. 
The  steps  in  the  establishment  of 
business  control  were  logical  and  in- 
evitable. First  the  factory,  with  its 
mechanical  power  and  simple  division 
of  industry,  was  made  the  unit 
in  large-scale  industry.  A  man  no 
longer  controlled  a  factory.  Instead, 
he  had  a  "plant,"  or  several  fac- 
tories. In  modern  parlance,  he  had 
a  "battery"  or  "brigade"  of  factories, 
each  one  of  which  played  its  part  in 
the  work  of  the  entire  establish- 
ment. 

Then  the  plant  was  made  the  unit 
in  an  integrated  industry. 

Then  the  financial  world  took  its 
last  step  in  the  organization  of  the 
Industrial  Regime  by  bringing  to- 
gether unlike  industries. 

The  Industrial  Regime. 

The  process  was  colossal  but  sim- 
ple. The  prime  essential  was  a 
group  of  banks,  trust  companies  and 
insurance  companies  that  would  pro- 
Vide  the  necessary  money  and  credit. 
With  this  financial  backing  as  a  basis, 
great  integrated  industries,  trusts, 
combinations  of  industries,  railroads 
and  municipal  utilities  were  brought 
under  the  same  "control"  or  "sphere 
of  influence."  They  were  not  bought 
outright.  Stock  purchase  on  a  large 
scale  was  not  necessary.  Often  ade- 
quate representation  on  the  board  of 
directors  was  the  only  thing  needful. 

This  is  the  Industrial  Regime,  and 
the  small  coterie  of  men  who  are  at 
the  center  of  financial  control  exer- 
cise whatever  dominion  is  exercised 
over  its  affairs. 

Can  you  c^tll  this  democracy? 

A  Difficult  Question. 
Catherine  seemed  such  a  reliable 
girl  that  Mrs.  Moran  had  no  hesi- 
tancy in  leaving  her  in  charge  of  the 
children  while  she  went  for  a  long 
drive. 

"How  did  they  behave  during  my 
absence?"  she  asked  on  her  return. 

"Beautifully,  madam,"  Catherine  re- 
plied, "but  in  the  end  they  fought  ter- 
ribly." 

"Why  on  earth  did  they  fight?" 
"To  decide   which   was  behaving 
best" 


This  is  the  Small  Tractor 
You've  Been  Waiting  For 

TJTERE'S  a  tractor,  the  Advance-Rumely  "8-16" 
x  that  was  especially  designed  to  fit  the  needs  of 
the  small  and  medium  yizi  farm — a  zmall,  light  weight, 
kerosene  burning  outfit  to  meet  the  demand  where  the 
famous  Rumely  OilPnll  is  too  large. 

The  "8-16"  is  easy  to  handle,  economical  and  dur- 
able. It  supplies  reliable  power  for  every  farm  job, 
and  just  as  important,  it  is  made  by  a  company  with 
an  established  reput/.tlon  for  dependability. 

It  is  a  real  one-man  outfit — tractor  and  plows  are  combined  in 
one  machine,  and  full  (.ontrol  is  from  the  driver's  seat.  With 
the  Advance-Rumely  y  /.u  plow  the  same  as  with  a  horse  gang,  the 
plows  are  where  you  ca!i  always  see  what  you're  doing.  Also  you 
can  back  up  with  your  plows,  make  short  turns  and  cut  square 


corners. 


Kerosene  for  Fuel 


L 


Kerosene  is  its  fuel,  and  it  burns  kerosene,  not  as  a  makeshift 
proposition,  but  continuously  and  at  variable  loads  as  well  as 
full  load. 

An  Advance-Rumely  "8-16"  not  only  will  plow,  but  it  will  draw 
your  discs,  drills,  harrows,  mowers  and  binders,  and  on  the  belt  it 
will  run  a  small  separator,  hay  baler,  silo  filler,  sheller,  feed 
grinder,  etc.  In  fact,  it  will  deliver  the  same  reliable,  steady 
power  on  all  jobs — draw-bar  or  belt.  When  used  for  other  jobs 
than  plowing,  the  plows  are  quickly  detached. 

The  powerful  four-cylinder  motor  and  the  entire  machine  is 
Advance-Rumely  built  throughout.  It  comes  from  the  same 
shops  that  build  the  well  known  OilPull  tractor,  the  Ideal  sep- 
arator, and  all  the  other  dependable  machines  in  the  Advance- 
Rumely  line. 

Write  our  nearest  branch  for  a  special  catalog  on  this  new 
Advance-Rumely  outfit. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY  THRESHER  CO. 

LA  PORTE  (lncorporat€<n  INDIANA 

Address  the  branch  nearest  you 
San  Francisco,  Cal. — Portland,  Ore. 


GIANT  WINTER. 
RHUBARB 


I 


From  five-eights  of  an  acre  within  less 
than  a  year  after  planting  I  sokl  675 
boxea  of  rhubarb,  receiving  for  same 
$(173. 70.  A  warded  grand  prize  San  Diego 
Kxiwition.  Special  big  discount  on  plants 
for  prompt  oroers.  Booklet  free. 
\Y.    A.    LEB,    Covins,    (  ulifornia 


GOING  TO  BUILD? 

Send  for  our  140-page  catalog  of 
Lumber,  Sash,  Doors  and  Builders' 
Supplies.  We  save  you  the  middle- 
man's profit. 

Contractors'  &  Builders' Supply  Co. 

1401  5th  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 


Cottage  Gardens  Nurseries 

The  largest  growers  of  Holland  Bulbs, 
Christinas  Azaleas,  Hollies,  Rhododendrons 
and  Boxwoods  In  America.  Our  stock, 
raised  here  on  (he  Pacific  Coast,  Is  matured 
amid  conditions  such  as  surround  your  gar- 
dens. Should  you  not  get  results  far  supe- 
rior to  those  obtained  from  foreign  grown 
stock! 

Here  tb*  prize-winning  Eureka  Giant  Spen-  ' 
cer  Sweet  Peas  originated.  This  famous  ' 
vine  attains  heights  of  10  to  li  feet  <^ 
and    is    covered    with  enormous 
blooms  (3  to  5  to  the  stem)  from 
2  to  3  inches  wide.  ♦*  «f 

Mail  attached  conpon  to-   >      ^  »> 
gciher  with  names  of  fife  /  gj>>*' 
friends  who  are  flower  y  & 
lovers  and  receive  in  «  / 
retnrn  four  packets  of  .  jc  J>jF 


1  *  a?  ^-V 
seeds,  all  different  **     ■  .-' 


varieties. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Raise  Every  Cliick 

Peed  youi  chi*»  properly  at  the  start  and  you  will  rake  them.  Millions 
of  baby  chicks  die  each  season  because  they  are  not  fed  baby  food  espe- 
cially suited  to  their  needs.    We  guarantee  that 

Pratts  Baby  Chick  Food 

will  safely  carry  your  baby  chicks  through  the  critical  first  three  weeks  and 
make  them  big  and  strong.    Then  you  can  bring  them  to  maturity. 
Pratt.  Baby  Chick  Food  is  a  corrKUy-proportioncd.  balanced  ™*?D£,^^d 
It  contains  cereals,  animal  food  and  mineral  matter  to  build  flesh  feathers  and 
bone.  It  completely  nourishes  the  chicka— lives  them  a  8<ro'>*"a™~pre" 
vent,  chick  troubles  due  to  improper  food  and  dJirestwe  disturbance*. 
Oar  dealer  in  your  town  has  instruction*  to  supply  you  with  rratt» 
Preparations   under  our    square-deal    g^arante*-  rour 
money  back  if  YOU  are  not  sa(i»rW'-the  guaran- 
tee that  ha*  stood  for  nearly  50  years. 

Write  tor  FREE  copy  of" Baby  Chick  Book" 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
Philadelphia  Chicago  Toronto 


Stanton  Sales  Company 

Agents  for  Pratts  Animal  and  Poultry  Regulator*  and  Remedies 

533  Bryson  Building,  Los  Angeles 


paid,  pair_ 

Cklld's    Black    Button  Shoes — 

Leather  soles  and  uppers.  Sizes 
6  to  8  only.    By  mail, 

prepaid,  pair  

GUARANTEED 


POULSEN'S -Santa  Rosa.Cal. 

H  A  Tr MTC  That  Protecl  and  Pay 

rAltlNlj  iSrch8*^ or  Uodtl  " 

BOOKS  and  ADVICE  FREE 

Watson  a  Coleman.  Patent  Lawyer,  Wsshiurton.D.C 

Beekeepers'  Supplies 

1917  Catalog:  sent  free  on  request. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO, 
245  Mlulon  Street,  Sam  Fraidsc*. 

3r 


Women's  and  Growing  Girls* 
Strong  Black  Calf  I  rather  Shoes 

— Button  or  lace.  Low  heels, 
strong  soles,  good  up-  #>p  no 
pers.  By  mail,  prepaid-- "P*"*70 
Mtronjc  Work  Shoes  for  Men — 
Strong  oiled  upper  leather,  good 
sewed  and  nailed  leather  soles. 
Tan  or  black.  Strong  and  serv- 
iceable. By  mail,  pre- 
paid, pair  

pprn  VOI  R  MONEY  BACK 


ENDURANCE 


] 


THE  hinges  on  the  barn  of  the 
old  homestead  were  hand-ham- 
mered by  the  blacksmith.  The 
iron  was  slowly  and  carefully  made 
and  was  free  from  most  of  the  chem- 
ical impurities  that  cause  rust.  That 
is  why  those  old  iron  hinges  lasted 
to  see  many  doors  come  and  go. 

''ARMCOcwS&raCULVERTS 

like  grandfather's  barn  door  hinges, 
are  made  of  iron  so  pure  that  they  re- 
sist rust.They  will  outlast  many  ordi- 
nary metal  culverts  and,  like  the  old 
hinges,  will  endure  after  the  men 
who  place  them  have  passed  away. 

"Armco"  Iron  Culverts  mean  true 
economy  in  road  building  and  up- 
keep ;  they  represent  prudence  in  the 
use  of  public  funds.  The  trade-mark 
on  every  section  is  a  pledge  of  "value 
received". 

FprfuUinformalion  on  "Armco"  Iron  Cul- 
verts, Flumes,  Sheets,  Roofing,  and  Formed 
Products,  write  the  manufacturer  in  your 
vicinity,  or 


ARMCO  IRON  CULVERT  AND  FLUME  MFRS.  ASSOCIATION 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


By  M.  B.  Wallace 


SOLD  in  the  usual  way,  through 
the  local  store  or  commission 
house,  the  profit  on  your  eggs 
has  to  be  divided  among  all  the  dif- 
ferent firms  who  handle  them. 

You  can  save  much  of  this  middle- 
men's profit  for  yourself  by  market- 
ing your  eggs  direct  to  the  consumer. 
The  method  of  marketing  by  mail  is 
sound.  The  cost  of  packing  and  ship- 
ping is  considerably  less  than  the 
usual  middleman's  profit,  and  you  can 
make  the  difference.  This  will  give 
you  an  extra  profit  of  from  5c  to  10c 
a  dozen. 

There  are  lots  of  city  families  who 
are  eager  to  buy  strictly  fresh  eggs 
direct  from  your  ranch  and  ready  to 
pay  you  the  regular  retail  price — or  a 
little  more.  You  can  build  up  a 
profitable  business  with  these  people. 

The  kind  of  egg  that  commands 
the  highest  possible  premium  is  per- 
fect in  shape,  with  fresh,  dean  ap- 
pearance. Eggs  just  laid  have  a 
"bloom."  Old  eggs  look  slick  and 
smooth.  The  average  housewife  is 
mighty  well  read  nowadays  and 
knows  this — it's  the  first  sign  she 
looks  for. 

All  irregular  shaped,  under  sized, 
dirty  and  off-color  eggs  should  be 
sorted  out  from  the  choice  eggs  and 
used  by  yourself,  or  sold  to  some 
dealer.  Just  one  faulty  or  dirty  egg 
will  disqualify  the  case. 

Never   wash    the  eggs.  Renew 


nests  often  with  clean  material.  Keep  j 
your  houses  and  yards  clean  and  the  i 
bens  clean  and  healthy,  and  there  I 
will  be  few  eggs  that  need  washing. 

The  yolk  should  have  a  rich  color, 
uniform  throughout,  with  no  specks 
or  spots.  Unless  the  yolk  is  rich  j 
colored,  you  can  never  convince  tl.es 
best  trade  that  the  egg  is  even  fresh, 
let  alone  newly  laid.  An  egg  having 
a  sickly,  yellowish  yolk  will  never 
sell  for  anything  else  than  it  is — a 
common  "grocery  store"  egg. 

A  fertile  egg  starts  to  germinate  in 
the  heVs  body  before  it  is  laid.  After 
it  is  laid  the  embryo  will  grow  any, 
time  the  temperature  gets  to  60  de* 
grees  or  more. 

Non-Fertile  Ones  Best 
A  Government  report  says: 
"Fertile  eggs  cost  the  farmer  $16,« 
000,000  a  year.  Farmers  lose  $45,000,* 
000  annually  from  bad  methods  of 
producing  and  handling  eggs.  One* 
third  of  this  loss  is  preventable,  be* 
cause  it  is  due  to  the  partial  hatch* 
ing  of  FERTILE  eggs  which  have 
been  allowed  to  become  warm  enough! 
to  begin  to  incubate. 

The  rooster  does  not  help  the  hens 
to  lay.  He  merely  fertilizes  the  germ 
of  the  egg.  The  fertile  germ  in  hot 
weather  quickly  becomes  a  blood  ring, 
which  spoils  the  egg  for  food  ana 
market.  Summer  heat  has  the  same 
effect  on  fertile  eggs  as  the  hen  o< 
incubator. 

Cook,  sell  or  pen  your  rooster. 
Your  hens  not  running  with  a  male 
bird  will  produce  NON-PERTILB 
eggs— quality  eggs  that  keep  best  and 
market  best." 

People  willing  and  ready  to  pay 
fancy  prices  for  fancy  food  - products 
are  the  logical  and  only  people  td 
oater  to  in  the  marketing-by-mai] 
trade. 

Keep  your  prices  up— likewise  th«j 
quality  of  your  eggs.  The  price 
don't  count  providing  the  eggs  arej 

right. 

A  Sample  Order. 

If  your  order  is  for  three  dozea 
eggs  and  the  wholesale  quotation  oi 
the  day  is  SO  cents  per  dozen,  you 
should  add  14  cents,  which  makes  the 
price  44  cents  per  dozen.  Some  ship* 
pers  get  more  than  this  margin. 

The  wholesale  quotations  are  esa 
tablished  by  sales,  bids  and  offers] 
on  the  Produce  Exchange  in  all  large 
ertics.  Prices  on  the  street  generally 
range  from  Uj  to  2%  cents  higher^ 
owing  to  the  various  charges  to  be 
added.  In  San  Francisco  the  quo* 
tation  for  the  day  is  made  at  Sain* 

In  all  correspondence  with  pros* 
pective  customers  impress  them  will 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


To  keep  our 
factories  busy  this  ^ 
Spring,  and  avoid  the  last 
minute  rush,  we  are 

making  a  very  attractive  dis-' 
connt  on  all  orders  received 
by  April  2nd. 
If  you  want  this  discount 
on  the 

act  Quickly— eend  a  postal 
to  us  or  write.  Just  say: 
"Giv  mo  particular* 
of  Emiy  Buyer' * 
DUcounL"  This 
applies  the 
same  to  cash 
or  easy  pay- 
ment purchases. 
Every  rancher 
on  the  Coast 
knows  he  needs 
a  good  silo- 
that  without  It 
there's  a  look 
In  his  pocket- 
book  that  can't 
be  stopped. 
Writ*  now  — 
don't  - 


Tin  Chit.  K. 
SpaMiai 
iH&l  Co. 

(nsrr.D) 


nnpn  Write  at  once  for  Red  Top 
r  K  T  T  Mask  Food  and  Jnst  Bight 
1  ll  Li  Li    Chlck  Food  samples  for 

baby  chicks  and  young  turkeys. 

Highly  recommended  by  poultry  rais- 
ers. Makes  chicks  and  turkeys  grow 
vigorous  and  rapidly.  Address  H.  Gould 
C*_  Inc.,  seed  and  cereal  millers,  4th 
and  Waahlngtan  Streets,  Oakland,  Cal. 


iWhite,  Buff  and  Blue  Or- 
pingtons, Single  Comb 
Mottled  Anconas 

as  bred  by  Ira  N.  Dellne,  Olympla, 
Wash.,  are  grrand  birds,  as  show  birds 
aiid  as  layers.  Twelve  years  a  breeder 
and  exhibitor.  Baby  Chicks,  Eggs  for 
Hatching. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  L*rr».  Healthy,  Vigorous. 
Heavy      Laying  Thoroughbred 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

112.00  per  100—12.00  per  100  when  order  U 
booked  and  balance  5  days  before  delivery. 
Eggs  SB.  00  per  100. 

JOHN  F.  FORNEY 

Ktnc-sbarg,  Fresno  County,  California 


free:  sample  of 

THE  HERCULEAN  LICE  OINTMENT 

far  head  lies  on  chicks  and  body  lice  on  all  other 
birds,  which  will  destroy  all  lice  and  nits,  heel 
■ores  snd  scaly  legs.  Price,  two  ounce*.  25c;  half 
pound,  75c  poet  paid.  Guaranteed  to  best  all 
fibers  or  money  back.    Manufactured  by 

E.  H.  RO  MB  ERG  Ell 
1530  W.  Blind  St.  Seattle,  Wash. 

In  answering  mention  this  paper. 


Giant  Winter  Rhubarb 

Entire  4  year  plants;  will  sub- 
divide ten  or  better.  In  100  lots  and 
up  only,  $10  per  hundred  while  they 
lut  F.  O.  B.  Napa. 

E.  A.  SMITH,  BOX  257,  NAPA,  CAL. 


If  yon  are  haying  trouble  with  belt- 
tag  r«ad  the  ad  near  the  bottom  of 
■ace  27.  Sample  of  the  best  belting 
in  Che  world  mailed  free.  This  belt- 
ing is  fnlly  guaranteed.  Nothing  like 
fl  Mr*  here. 


the  fact  that  It  is  only  by  close  co- 
operation that  direct-by-mail  business 
can  be  done.  That  it  is  to  their  interest 
that  proper  care  of  the  carriers  be 
taken,  and  that  they  are  returned 
promptly.  Since  the  return  of  the 
carriers  will  have  effect  on  their  cost 
to  the  producers,  and  hence  on  the 
price  of  eggs,  the  proper  spirit  of 
thrift  will  cause  the  consumer  to  take 
good  care  of  all  returnable  empties, 
and  to  send  them  back  in  accordance 
with  whatever  agreement  or  under- 
standing may  obtain  between  the 
producer  and  consumer.  We  find 
that  there  is  very  little  complaint  on 
this  score  if  it  is  impressed  at  first 
upon  the  mind  of  the  customer  that 
it  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  transac- 
tion, and  that  only  by  so  doing  can 
they  be  supplied  with  this  quality  of 
eggs.  v 
Return  of  Empty  Carriers. 

The  consumer  is  to  agree  upon  the 
proper  care  and  prompt  return  of  all 
empties  in  lots  of  not  less  than  four, 
the  return  postage  on  which  will.be 
credited  to  them.  Remittances  to  be 
made  monthly  upon  rendering  of 
itemized  statement. 

Take  for  example  one  of  the  best 
dozen-size  carriers.  The  cost  of  this 
carrier  in  dozen  lots  is  approximately 
30  csnts  each;  ten  round  trips  mean 
30  dozen  eggs  carried  at  a  carrier  cost 
of  1  cent  per  dozen. 

As    an    example   we    will    take  a 
dozen-size  carrier,  based  upon  the 
second  zone  rate  via  parcel  post: 
Postage  on  carrier  filled  with 

eggs  $0.11 

Postage    credit    on  returned 

empties  mailed  four,  at  a  time 

(13c),  per  carrier   .03J4 

Carrier  cost   M 


Total  marketing  and  carrier 

cost  for  three  dozen  eggs— $0.17J4 
Marketing  cost  per  dozen  eggs.$0.0534 

Using  the  larger  size  carriers,  the 
marketing  cost  is  proportionately 
less,  as  a  little  figuring  will  show  you. 

Write  to  your  friends  in  the  city, 
telling  them  that  you  can  furnish 
them  large  24-hour-old,  non-fertile 
eggs,  of  the  quaflty  mentioned,  quot- 
ing price  and  explaining  method  of 
marketing  by  mail. 

How  to  Work  Up  a  Market. 

Procure  the  names  of  city  friends 
of  prominent  people  in  your  district 
who  they  think  would  be  likely  cus- 
tomers. Get  consent  to  mention  their 
name  when  writing  about  your  eggs. 

In  vacation  time  make  it  a  point  to 
visit  the  nearest  summer  resorts, 
campers,  etc.,  and  solicit  customers  for 
your  eggs,  taking  with  you  a  sample 
carrier  showing  your  eggs  and  the 
method  of  marketing  same. 

Visit  or  write  the  mines,  lumber 
camps,  medical  springs,  etc.,  that  are 
some  distance  from  the  railroad. 
These  people  will  probably  use  eggs 
packaged  in  a  dozen-size  carrier. 

Write  to  clubs,  housewives,  leagues, 
society  members,  officers  and  mem' 
bers  of  civic  a<id  fraternal  organiza- 
tions, as  appearing  weekly  in  the  Sun- 
day papers.  In  vacation  time  watch 
the  list  of  visitors  at  the  various 
summer  resorts  as  listed  in  the  papers. 
Important  Suggestions. 

Marketing  your  eggs  by  mail  will 
make  you  money  faster  than  it  can 
be  made  in  any  other  way  on  the 
farm. 

When  eggs  are  wanted    in  one 
dozen  lots,  used  mostly  by  invalids 
who  require  eggs  daily,  five  cents  ex- 
tra should  be  added  to  cover  the  ex- 
tra cost  of  carrier  and  postage. 

The  produce  from  500  hen3  mar- 
keted direct  to  the  consumer  by  mail 
will  net  you  more  than  the  produce 
from  1,000  hens  marketed  the  old 
way.    Figure  it  out  and  see. 

Have  your  son  or  daughter  take 
charge  of  the  marketing  by  mail. 
Allow  them  all  over  your  present  net 
price.  It  will  prove  a  fruitful  source 
of  business  experience  and  become 
useful  to  them  in  later  life — besides 
it  keeps  every  cent  of  possible  profit 
on  your  product  right  at  home  where 
it  belongs. 


'mm 


mm 


This  Man  Knows 
A  Good  Watch 


Engineer  W.  J. 
Cowan  of  the  Rock 
Island  Lines  who 
has  carried  a  Hamil- 
ton for  years  with 
perfect  satisfaction 

He  is  one  of  thousands  of  railroad  men  in  America 
who  time  their  trains  with  Hamilton  Watches. 
There  is  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't  get  the  pleas- 
ure that  comes  from  carrying  a  really  accurate 
watch.  .  It  need  not  cost  you  more  than  the  price 
of  a  good  suit  of  clothes.  You  can  buy  a  Hamilton 
Watch  for  $25.00,  $28.00,  $32.50,  $40.00,  and  to 
on  up  to  $150.00  for  the  Hamilton  Masterpiece  in 
18k  heavy  gold  case.  Or  you  can  buy  a  Hamilton 
movement  to  fit  your  present  watch  case  for$12.2S 
($13.00  in  Canada)  and  up.  All  have  Hamilton  Ac- 
curacy and  Durability, 

Writ*  for  Hamilton  Watch  Book— 
"Tk*  Ttmekeeptr" 
•'  Learn  the  important  points  about  a  good  watch.  This 
book  pictures  all  the  Hamilton  Models  and  describes  each 
fully.  Send  for  it  today. 

HAMILTON  WATCH  COMPANY 

Dept.  08  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 


WINSBY  PUMP 


Slxe  lln.  i%m.  I%«n.  2  In.  2%  In. 

Price  $16.00  $20.00  $25.00  $30.00  $40.00 

Slse  3  in.  4  In.  5  In.  6  In. 

Price  $50.00  $60.00  $80.00  $100.00p 

Complete  Pumping  Plants  of  Any  Slse  or  Type  Famished  and  Installed. 

WH  MANUFACTURE  Pumping  Machinery  of  sll  kinds  snd  for  all  purpose*.  M>">^ 

eer ratine  and  Rock  Crashing  Machinery,  Ice  and  Rerfriger&hng  Machinery.  Cold  Storace  Rooms  and 

fgrgy  Wster  Whecb,  Dredges  snd  Hydraulic  Machinery,  Fire  Hydrant*  snd  Cast  Iron  Fittings. 

General  Offices  and  Workai 


We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  pumping  machinery  on  the  Pacific  Cos** 
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The  "Pride  of  Petaluma"  Brooder  Stove 
 -Latest  Fresh  Air  Model 


THE  "PRIDE"  AT  WORK 


made  to  use  the  most  practical  fuels  at  least  possible  expense. 

The  TRIED,  TESTED  and  PROVEN' KING  OE  ALL 
BROODING  SYSTEMS.  The  only  system  that  will  change 
the  ventilation  at  any  rate  of  speed  desired  without  draughts. 

It  gets  RESULTS  where  others  FAIL.  WHY  not  stop  the 
MORTALITY  among  vour  chicks  and  get  a  PRIDE  OF 
PETALUMA  BROODER  STOVE  WITH  IT? 

You  should  have  our  splendidly  illustrated  CATALOGUE 
NO.  17,  which  will  show  you  just  how  it  is  done.  WRITE  OUT 
YOUR  OWN  GUARANTEE  and  demand  all  that  you  can  ex- 
pect of  a  perfect  BROODING  SYSTEM.  OURSELVES  OR 
AGENTS  will  sign  it  and  return  your  cash  any  time  within  30 
days'  TEST  if  you  don't  find  it  all  you  expect 

There  will  be  absolutely  NO  BACK  TALK,  no  ABUSE  or 
calling  you  a  DARN  FOOL  if  you  don't  like  i' 

Take  a  "PRIDE,"  test  HER  to  the  limit  before  you  get  the 
chicks  and  if  you  don't  fall  in  LOVE  with  HER  just  bring  HER 
BACK  HOME  and  get  your  DOUGH. 

If  vou  are  stuck  on  a  HOT  WATER  SYSTEM,  we  got  it 
RIGHT.  NO  FOOLING.  Get  that  CATALOGUE  No  17 
It's  FREE.   

"PRIDE  OF  PETALUMA" 

Fresh  Air  Brooder  Stove  Factory 

J.  E.  KRESKY,  Petaluma,  Calif. 


180  to  240  Eggs 


each  from 
oar  Kreat 
flock  of  trap-ne*t  bean.  ]  rum 
these  blc  layers  we  gire  70a  oar 


BABY  CHICKS 

$10  »tr  J 00,  $65  to  $90  per  1,000 

Trap-nests  always  in  operation.    Our  chicks  cost  ao  more  thin  cheap  stock  and  will  nuke  too 
plenty  of  real  money. 

Over  30  Years  Breeding;  S.  C.  White  Leghorn*.  Write  for  Our  Booklet. 

A.  P.  WARD  &  SON  Box  200,  Calistoga,  Cal. 


Poultry  for  Profit 


ffim 

mm 


Raise  High  Priced  Wheat 

on  Fertile  Canadian  Soil  m 

Canada  extends  to  you  a  hearty  invitation  to  settle  on  her 
FREE  Homestead  land*  of  1 60  acres  each  or  secure  some  of 
the  low  priced  lands  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 
This  year  wheat  is  higher  but  Canadian  land  just  as  cheap,  so 
the  opportunity  is  more  attractive  than  ever.  Canada  wants 
you  to  help  feed  the  world  by  tilling  some  of  her  fertile  soil 
—land  similar  to  that  which  during  many  years  has  aver- 
aged 20  to  45  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Think  of  the 
money  you  can  make  with  wheat  around  $2  a  bushel  and 
land  so  easy  to  get.  Wonderful  yields  also  of  Oats,  Barley 
and  Flax.  Mixed  farming  in  Western  Canada  is 
as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  growing. 
Tbe  Government  this  year  is  asking  farmers  to  put  in- 
creased acreage  into  grain.  Military  service  is  not  com- 
pulsory in  Canada  but  there  is  a  great  demand  for  farm 
labor  to  replace  the  many  young  men  who  have  volun- 
teeredfor  service.  The  climate  is  healthful  and  agreeable 
railway  facilities  excellent,  good  schools  and  churches 
convenient.  Write  for  literature  as  to  reduced  railway 
rates  to  bupt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to 
GILBERT  ROCHB, 
Canadian  Government  Exhibit,  San  Diego,  CaL 

Canadian  Government  Agent 


Fireless  Brooders. 

By  Robert  S.  Doubleday. 

THE  rage  for  fireless  brooders 
seems  to  have  abated  some- 
wTiat.    Shortly  after  their  first 
appearance  there  was  a  veri- 
table fever  over  them — and  then  came 
a  lot  of  disappointments. 

That  is  the  usual  course  with  new 
things.  There  is  too  much  spon- 
taneous optimism  to  allow  for  a  little 
good,  sound,  common  sense  to  guide 
us  and  balance  our  expectations.  We 
expect  too  much.  We  rely  too  great- 
ly upon  the  wonders  that  the  new 
discovery  or  the  new  invention  is 
going  to  perform  automatically.  The 
fireless  brooder  was  going  to  cut 
down  labor,  eliminate  expense  and 
danger,  and  raise  every  half-way 
thrifty  chick.  But  it  did  not  do  all 
this  in  full,  nor  anything  like  it. 

For  late  hatches  in  a  dry,  warm 
season  or  climate  a  fireless  brooder 
does  well.  In  fact,  I  never  saw  big- 
ger, finer,  sturdier  chicks  raised  by 
any  other  process — when  the  condi- 
tions are  right,  and  when  the  fireless 
brooder  is  properly  made.  To  be 
rightly  constructed  a  fireless  brooder 
should  have  good,  thick  floor  and 
walls,  or  preferably  double  walls  with 
dead  air  space  between,  and  the  most 
careful  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
matter  of  providing  plenty  of  fresh 
air.  The  fresh  air  must  be  made  to 
circulate  freely,  but  it  must  be  made 
to  enter  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
no  cold  drafts  directly  on  the  chicks. 
I  have  made  and  had  made  several 
fireless  brooders  tl«at  gave  excellent 
results — late  in  the  season,  wfTcn  it 
was  warm  and  dry.  I  liked  them 
best  as  out-of-door  brooders  and 
when  built  for  that  use.  They  were 
the  very  least  of  trouble,  no  expense, 
and  certainly  housed  and  brooded 
the  youngsters  most  satisfactorily. 

When  It  Fails. 

When  conditions  are  not  so  favor- 
able, when  the  air  is  cold  and  damp, 
I  have  found  the  fireless  brooder — 
either  indoor  or  outdoor — to  be  a 
complete  failure.  The  chicks  then 
need  heat  in  addition  to  that  created 
by  their  own  little  bodies,  especially 
where  there  is  dampness  in  the  air. 
They  run  under  the  hover,  but  the 
cold,  damp  blanket  does  them  little 
good.  More  of  them  come  into  the 
brooder,  and  yet  more,  until  finally 
there  is  a  mass  of  them  with  the  out- 
siders crowding  and  those  in  the  cen- 
ter jammed,  actually  wet  from  vapor 
or  dampness,  and  many  smothered. 

When  the  fireless  brooder  fever 
first  broke  out,  I  had  it  fairly.  In  any 
event,  I  took  out  a  row  of  small, 
lamp-heated  brooders,  in  one  brooder 
house,  of  a  capacity  of  five  hundred 
chicks,  and  I  rebuilt  the  brooders, 
making  fine  fireless  specimens  of 
them.  They  were  well  made  and 
scientifically  built  and  arranged,  but 
in  them  I  saw  a  promising  lot  of 
over  five  hundred  chicks  dwindle  away 
to  a  handful.  The  second  lot  put  in 
did  just  a  trifle  better  as  the  weather 
conditions  were  more  favorable.  On 
the  whole,  the  experiment  was  a 
failure  and  a  genuine  failure.  That 
same  season  I  had  out-of-door  fire- 
less brooders,  built  on  the  same  plan 
and  principle,  only  with  some  extra 
protection,  of  coarse,  which  gave  the 
very  best  of  results — when  the  weather 
got  right  I  only  used  them  late  in 
the  season. 

The  following  year  I  did  some  more 


reconstructing  and  compromised  on 
the  indoor  fireless  by  arranging  them 
so  that  I  could  put  a  jug  of  hot 
water  with  a  blanket  around  it  down 
through  the  center  of  each  brooder 
on  damp,  cold  days  or  nights,  if  I 
wished  to  do  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  kept  putting  them  in  pretty  regu- 
larly, but  the  results  were  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory.  I  had  neither 
one  thing  nor  the  other.  That  bat- 
tery of  brooders  were  neither  fireless 
brooders  nor  properly  arranged  for 
heated  brooders 

Two  years  were  enough.  I  cheer- 
fully ripped  out  the  whole  works  and 
put  that  brooder  house  back  on  an 
artificially  heated  basis — with  brooder 
lamps — and  subsequently  had  a  fire 
which  burned  up  that  brooder  house 
and  four  hundred  fine  chicks  half 
grown,  and  a  big  work  shop  and  in- 
cubator cellar  nearby,  full  of  toola 
and  properties.  But  that  is  another 
story. 

I  still  am  very  positive  that  the 
fireless  brooder  has  great  merit  But 
it  must  be  built  right,  with  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  scientific  prin- 
ciples of  ventilation  and  insulation, 
and  for  my  part  I  like  it  best — I 
might  say,  only — as  an  out-of-door 
brooder  for  late  in  the  season  hatches, 
when  the  weather  is  settled  and  it  ii 
steadily  warm  and  dry. 

Incubator  Logic 

By  M.  M.  Johnson. 

NO  doubt  a  cheap  incubator 
gives  less  satisfaction  than  a 
substantial,  well  made  one. 
Especially  is  this  true  where  the  in- 
cubator depends  on  the  price  as  its 
chief  sales  argument.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  a  very  cheap  article 
cannot  be  guaranteed  to  the  extent 
the  same  kind  of  an  article  can  that 
sells  for  enough  money  to  take  care 
of  any  dissatisfaction  arising.  It  is, 
therefore,  policy  to  pay  enough  for 
an  incubator  to  permit  the  manufac- 
turer to  make  it  good  and  to  equip 
it  with  tbe  best  grade  of  thermom- 
eter and  heating  apparatus. 

Incubators  these  days  are  made 
simply  and  do  the  work  without  con- 
stant care  and  attention  from  an  ex- 
perienced hand.  Incubators  to-day 
are  simple  in  construction.  Children 
operate  them;  inexperienced  persons 
can  succeed  right  from  the  start  All 
there  is  to  it  is  to  read  the  instruc- 
tions over  carefully  and  proceed  ac- 
cording to  the  instructions.  There  is 
nothing  complicated  about  late  date 
incubators.  Tbey  were  made  to  do 
the  work  for  people  who  haven't  time 
to  take  a  special  course  of  study  to 
prepare  them  for  handling  incubators. 

It  doesn't  require  experts  to  suc- 
ceed. 

The  early  hatched  pullet  begins 
laying  before  she  has  consumed  much 
feed,  laying  at  six  or  seven  months 
old.  She  also  brings  eggs  when  eggs 
are  high  priced,  which  is  in  the  fall 
and  winter.  It  is  not  so  much  a  ques- 
tion as  to  how  many  eggs  a  hen  lays 
in  a  year  as  it  is  the  time  she  lays 
them.  We  would  rather  have  a  dozea 
fresh  eggs  in  December  than  two 
dozen  fresh  eggs  in  May. 

The  early  pullet  has  to  be  hatched 
from  eggs  that  are  winter  laid.  She 
inherits  the  laying  tendency.  When 
we  think  of  it  it  is  easy  to  figure  oat 
how  much  more  profitable  the  carry 
pullet  is  that  lays  at  six  and  seven 
months  old  and  lays  high  priced  egfS, 
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betterments  — .... 

mm  Arrertor—  wgemtmm  wrm   

that  prevents  Imp  fames  entering  rrtr  chamber; 
X-Kay  Nursery  Tray,  new  feature  that  assures 
■tniUtion;  protects  littio  ebieka;  X-lUy  Ecd 
Tutfrr  .m-TTt  perf  ec t,  handy  tester  ercr  conceived ; 
ilOTrHandjHelshf.New  1*17  Quick  ruling  Bra. 
Ikaf*  All  Dew,  exclusive  X-Kay  features  that 
mak0 poultry gaeeeaa sure.  And— nev- 
_        ertheUas  the  price  of  tbo  1917 

X-RAY 

Incubator 

baa  Dot  been  advanced  a 
peony.  Learn  all  the  details 
of  thi*  marvelous  hatcher. 
Express  Prepaid  to  prac- 
tically all  points.  Write  for 

BOOK  OF  STARTLING 
Money-Making  FACTS 

Mo,  6g. 

MaYaas  Baker-Hart 
Poultry  Farm 

taai-DD 
Seanr!oa,Or*tM 
Barlaanstan 

MMg 
x-ur  lacflitrsa  co. 


Make  More  Monex 

Market  your  e$gs  by  Mail 


Each  egg  is  held  tn  suspen- 
sion in  an  individual  cop- 
tainef  (tec  tDuftfanoa  on  left). 
Containers  pack  1, 1,  3, 6, 
or  15  dozen  in  strong  cor- 
rugated shipping  cases  (we 

j-doZ'  ti  tUC  illuiir  Kcd  below  J. 

Watlacs  Egf  Carrier*  hart    Carriers  come  complete 

teaoaawWi  «,exr-,re.rv  ^  ^  <nd  ^ 

Badoneo  icd  recommended 

ifVl  P«el  Po«       B-  Ws»  noth.ng  extra  to  buy. 

pre*  oftoak.  PopuUi  became  Good  for  io  to  30  round 

atopic,  a*  euro  uvenor  ptclu  mps  by  Parcel  Post  or  Ex- 

tag  Dcccamra  (Mom  rf*  «••»•».  prejj, 
Mb).  No  •etude  wrapping  rt-  " 
•olrcd.Ejw» carry  lafclr,  breiV- 
«gt  aakaown.  Wc  aim  manufacture 
•lock  AbaorWr  Hatching  Egg  Car- 
ritrlar  1  j  or  jo  egga  and  bavctpcoal 
■maod  for  packing  jo  aad  ( 00  egg 
Alpaca  tk  Saapb  cantor  Iff  puafa). 

LFREt  lead  for  oar  ic«  book 
•Ma/kcong  Eggi  by  MaJ"  and  pnee 
Bra  of  labfc  and  batching  egg  camera, 
Wnu  al  ooc«,  doa't  delay- 


OmUoCW  EGG  CARRIER  CO. 

»  ,1  IHIRDSimtT  —  BlOX  UU 
•i.VIM     FdANCISrO  CALirORNI 


Peerless  616 
Egg  Incubator 


'  f\f\  Delivered  In 
1  <UU  California 


$45 

Sal  I*  fart  Ion  irnaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog;. 

I  GLOBE  MILLS,  Log  Angeles,  Cal. 


than  the  late  pullet  that  doesn't  lay 
until  spring,  after  being  fed  and 
housed  all  winter  and  lays  cheap  eggs. 
She  is  in  competition  with  thousands 
of  hens. 

It  is  the  late  hatched  chicks  that 
fill  the  cold  storage. 

The  poultry  businesses  a  big  busi- 
ness. It  thrives  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States.  There  are  no  one  or 
two  States  that  have  a  monopoly  an 
the  business.  There  is  no  poultry  belt 
like  there  is  a  wheat  belt,  cotton  belt 
or  corn  belt,  and  the  poultry  buyer 
comes  right  to  the  house  to  get  the 
poultry,  no  marketing  troubles.  The 
eggs  are  marketable  at  any  store  in 
trade  or  cash,  and  frequently,  hotels 
and  clubs  at  a  premium  of  one  cent 
to  five  cents  above  the  cold  storage 
eggs.        V;'  " 

Of  course,  feed  is  high.  Eggs  are 
high.  Poultry  brings  a  big  price.  Fat 
cattle  bring  a  big  price.  Corn,  wheat 
and  cotton  are  high.  Everything  is 
high  priced.  We  used  to  think  that 
chickens  made  good  money  when 
eggs  were  15  cents  to  18  cents  a 
dozen,  corn  50  cents,  a  bushel  and 
wheat  75  cents.  Eggs  now  are  worth 
40  cents  to  65  cents  a  dozen.  Corn 
is  worth  80  cents  or  perhaps  75  cents. 
Wheat  is  worth  $1.50  to  $1.75.  The 
hen  has  a  wider  range  of  profit  now 
than  she  had  when  feed  was  cheaper. 
Therefore,  the  feed  argument  is  un- 
sound. . 

The  question  of  early  hatching 
also  requires  attention  at  this  time. 
There  is  more  to  early  hatching  and 
producing  spring  fries  and  broilers 
than  the  usual  poultry  article  dwells 
on  so  much. 

I  do  not  feel  that  there  is  an  argu- 
ment against  incubators  that  will 
hold  water,  considering  that  there  is 
a  difference  between  good  incubators 
and  poor  ones. 

The  largest  agricultural  States  are 
the  largest  users  of  incubators  and 
brooders.  The  most  prosperous 
communities  have  more  incubators 
and  brooders  than  the  poor  com- 
munities. It  is  quite  likely  that  a 
good  incubator  is  giving  a  high  per 
cent  of  satisfaction  and  that  the  dis- 
satisfaction we  heard  so  much  about 
the  past  season  is  due  almost  en- 
tirely to  poor  incubators.  Some  of 
the  biggest  records  that  I  know  of 
in  advertising  results  are  claimed  by 
manufacturers  of  poor  incubators. 

Established  incubator  concerns  that 
have  something  to  lose  by  making  a 
claim,  cannot  very  easily  play  up  to 
big  promises  like  the  concerns  that 
can  go  out  .  of  business  without  big 
loss  and  which  do  business  on 
promises  and  not  on  their  past  his- 
tory- 

The  incubator  business  has  been 
abused  and  in  my  estimation  will  re- 
spond promptly  when  the  abuse  is 
done  away  with. 

Beans  Bring  $20,000,000 

THERE    was    an  unexampled 
jump  in  the  bean  business  in 
the  year  past.  > 
The  planting  of  1917  promises  to 
be  extremely  large. 

Below  is  a  statement  of  the  pro- 
duction of  beans  in  California  last 
year,  with  the  average  prices  paid  to 
the  producers.  In  every  case  prices 
are  now  higher  than  what  the  farm- 
ers received: 

Pounds.  Price.  Amount. 
Limas  —160,000,000  $5.5Q  $8,800,000 
Black 


Eye  ,. — 

-  12,000,000 

4.25 

510,000 

Large 

White  - 

-  32,000,000 

8.00 

2,560,000 

Small 

White  - 

-  40,000,000 

9.00 

3,600,000 

Bayo  

-  10,000,000 

6.00 

600,000 

Pink  

-  60,000,000 

6.50 

3,300,000 

Cranberry 

—12,000,000 

5.75 

690,000 

Total  — 

-326,000,000 

$20,060,000 

Crushes  the  Clods 

cuts,  levels,  and  turns  the  soil  twice — all  in 
one  operation.   That's  the  way  "the  coul- 
ters do  the  work"  when  you  use  the 
"Acmc*'Pulvcrizlng  Harrow 

Works  deep  into  the  toil  leaving  it  compact  below 
and  with  a  nice  mulch  on  top.  Uslit  droit  and 
comfortable  seat.  Endoreedby  ExperimentStabons. 
Sizes  3  It.  to  17/2ft.  wide.  Send  today  tor  our  new 
free  book.  The  Acme"  Way  to  Crops  That  Pau. 

Duane  H.  Nash  Inc. 

  _  .  San 

053  nrannan  «RSS    ■  Francl8co, 

cm. 

6 1-2  ft.  Wido 


m 


Stumps 


a  ear  land 
slick,  clean 
id  fast  at  low 


clearing  land  tor  others. 
The  Hercules  biff  Free 
Book  contains  boiled 
down  experience  of  2*5 
years  of  land  clearinsr. 
Stumps  pulled  at  tfarea 
cents  to  five  cents  each . 

Hercules  Portable 

Unlimited  Guarantee 

'  Solid  steel  bed  plate,  broad  steel 
'  wheels.  Hie  marvel  of  the  age.  Get 
■  special  low  introductory  offes* 
r  on  this  new  machine  that  we  can  cores 
'  wtth  an  unlimited  guarantee* 
Write  today 
HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 
11 ,426th  St..  CenterviUe,  la. 


1W 


if  yon  are  having  trouble  with  belt- 
ing read  the  ad  near  the  bottom  of 
page  27.  Sample  of  the  best  belting 
in  the  world  mailed  free. 


Get  Hercules 

Big  Book 


FREE 


Get  This  Book 

G**  It  tells  you  how  to  save  money  on  your  stump  blast- 
ing. It  shows  in  40  illustrations  the  most  effective  ways 
of  preparing  charges,  loading  and  blasting  stumps  with 

<S^FARM  POWDERS 

STUMPING  —  AGRICULTURA1. 

This  valuable  book  was  written  especially  to  suit  Western 
conditions— by  men  who  have  blasted  hundreds  of  acres  of 
stumps  like  yours.  It  contains  many  letters  from  Pacific  Coast 
farmers,  telling  why  they  prefer  the  Giant  Farm  Powders. 


Make  This  Teat:  Get  a  25-  or  50-pound 
case  of  either  of  the  Giant  Farm  Powders — 
Giant  Stumping  for  wet  work  and  Eureka 
Stumping,  which  costs  less,  for  dry  work.  Get 
<rnv  other  powder.    Blast  with  both,  and  you 
will  find  that  Giant  Farm  Powders  go  further. 
Dealers  everywhere  carry  In  stock  or  can 
aecure  the  Giant  Farm  Powders.    If  yours 
does  not,  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 


I  FREE  BOOK  COUPON  J 

'  The  Giant  Powder  Co.,  Con.  J 
\  San  Francisco  | 

Sena1  ma  your  illustrated  books  on  ■ 
I    the  subjects  which  I  hive  marked  X.  I 


a Stump  Blasting  [Hlree  Planting  I 
Mail  lk;«  fnnnnn  We  issne  Eve  helpful  book.  o«  |[jBoulderBlastlnflLJDItch Blasting  | 
Mal!"    '     '  |  □subs.HBUt.t.n,    85  | 

I 
I 


you  prefer  and  mark  and  mail  this  coupon. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con. 
Home  Office:  San  Francisco 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 

VkirtbaUrs  with  »aratla«  stacks  avar/wacra  la  ttiHwt 


Name . 


Address  ■  I 

Write  below  Tour  dealer's  name. ^  J 
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Our  Big 
Free  Book 

Paista  th*  luinl.  chaapwat  a 
craickee*  way  to  pall  mwd 

i  tour  at1 


Tim  Bra*. 
aaaaMfatarU 
af  raarataaasa 
attar  laar  are 


Land  clearing  13  not 
the  money  consum- 
ing, heart  breaking 
job  it  once  was,  if  you 
clear  your  land  by  the  Kirstin 
Method,  which  guarantees  a  saving  of  10$  to 
50#  over  any  other  way. 

iT*<ztin  Stump 
irsim  Puller 

One  Man  —  Horse  Power 

No  Mump  li  too  bit  for  the  Klntin  Horae  Power  Poller,  beeanae  of  ita 
triple  power  and  other  eieluaiv*  Kiratia  features.  It  will  clear  mora 
than  two  acres  at  ona  retting. 

One  man  without  horan  eon  pull  the  biffs-eat  ■  rum  pi  with  the  Ki  ratio 
One  Man  Stump  Poller.  A  pu>h  on  the  handle  gives  tona  of  poll  on  the 
atorap.  Thu  power  ia  developed  toy  oaa  of  double  leverage. 

fV.i»  P...  Rnnlr  It  tella  all  aboot  the  Kimln  line  of  puller*— and 
Uur  free  BOOK  np|liaa  Kir,tin  Service,  forevir  free  to  aU 
owners  of  Klntin  Machines.  It  haa  photographs  of  Humps  the  Kit  (tin 
baa  pulled,  and  letter*  from  the  men  who  pulled  them. 

Bif  Mawty  t.  Early  Buyer. 

offer  a  speak!  opportunity  to  join  in  nor  profit 
sharing  plan.  No  canvaaeing:  just  a  willingneaa  to 
show  your  Kirstin  to  yuur  neighbor* 

TICKNOR  st  COMPANY, 
343  E.  Morrison  St., 
Portland,  Oregon 


Monaycack 
Bob.  UDmy 
TrUl  ISYosr 
Guaj-*n.I«« 
rr*IU3aan*| 
•  Ptar. 


6*° 


SEND  TODAY 
FOR  FREE 
BOOK- 'THE 
GOLD  IN  YOUR 
STUMP  LAND 


Kir  alia  One  Man  Stcaip  Pvjler 


5^" 


J  TICK l*'OR  at  COMPANY,  343  K.  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Oregon.  1701 
a*  V       Send  me  a  Free  Copy  of  "The  Cold  in  Your  Stump  Land"  and  full  particulars  of 

■  Tee  Kreba  MeuVast.   Tke  Moeer  Back  leal.   Tke  IS  Tear  Caarsatea.   TW  Tni*  Skats*  Plaa.  > 

■  Address  


Sending  (kit  coupon  obtiQatft  yon  in  no  tMy 


Redwood  Tanks,  Silos 

Thirty  Are  year*  in  this  business 
hi  Stockton.  A  .100- gallon  tank, 
§8.75.  A  tank  6  ft.  z  2Vj  ft..  S8. 
Other  tank*  equally  cheap.  I  deal 
direct  with  the  consumer,  si  ring 
10%  to  25%.  All  size*  In  stock. 
Clear,  dry  redwood  direct  from  the 
mill.  Write  for  price  to-day.  I-ateat 
improved  machinery,  doors,  wiudowa, 
frames,  moulding*  It.  F.  WILSON. 
Phone   ?»">7    .Stockton.  California. 


UKDWOOD  TANKS 
AND  SILOS 

\\  mi,  r  Tronarba, 
Windmills,  Framea 
and    To  Terra. 

Steel  and  Wood. 
Prlrra  the  l,oweat. 

BROWN  &  DYSON, 

644  So.  Center  St., 
Stockton,  I  nl 


FURNITURE 

DIRECT   FROM   FACTORY  AT 

One-Half  Retailer's  Profit 

Write  for  Big  Free  Illustrated  Catalog. 

ZUMBRO  CO. 

1403  Fifth  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 


BAGS' 


FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

New  and  second  hand.  Erery  ban  thoroughly 
inflikected  before  shipping.  Hag*  for  grain,  po 
titoes,  seed**,  rice,  onions,  Ivans  etc.  Whether 
buying  or  aelling,  communicate  with  us. 

SPEYER  BAG  CO. , 

KBO-H73  Folaom   St.,   San  Fraaelarn. 


The  Best  and  Cheapest 
That  Money  Can  Buy. 

Simplex  Silos  and  Paper  Cutters 

MONEY-SAVING  FEATURES 
Write  for  catalog; — juat  out. 

SANTA  FE  LUMBER  CO. 
17th  and  De  Hars  >ta.,  S.  F. 


Ask   Your  Dealer  for 

EL  DORADO 
C0C0ANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Horses,  Milch  Cows,  Chickens,  Young  Pigs 
and  Hogs.    Cheapest  food  In  the  market  to-day. 
If  your  demler  doesn't  carry  it,  addreas 
El    DORADO  Oils  WORKS 
4.1,1    California    St.,    Saa  Frssclaro 


TWien  letter 
"CAS" 
can  Remade 
well 
make  it 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


(CAJ.IT  Q"ftN  IA  ) 


How  to  Have 

Healthy  Chicks 

Success  of  the  Brooder  Stove  System. 
By  J.  E.  Kresky 

Of  Petalumo,  Cal. 


SUCCESSFUL  brooding  has  al- 
ways been  one  of  the  hardest 
problems  the  poultry  man  has  to 
contend  with  many  and  various 
kinds  and  various  systems  have  been 
offered  and  tried  out  with  various 
results  until  the  introduction  of  the 
brooder  stove  system.  This  system 
has  evidently  come  to  stay  and  is 
almost  universally  adopted  by  many 
of  the  most  successful  poultrymen. 
It  has  many  desirable  features  to 
commend  it  over  the  old  style  hover 
systems. 

The  stove  system  gives  your  baby 
chicks  the  same  living  conditions  as 
you  give  your  own  children,  with  even 
better  ventilation  than  most  children 

get. 

The  stove  is  placed  in  the  center 
of  a  room  just  the  same  as  you  would 
heat  your  own  parlor.  The  heat  is 
automatically  controlled  to  the  right 
temperature  and  if  the  house  is  prop- 
erly ventilated  and  built,  the  heat  will 
be  just  a  little  more  in  the  center  of 
the  room  and  slightly  cooler  at  the 
walls  of  the  room,  so  that  each  chick, 
can  find  the  heat  most  adapted  to  its 
individual  needs. 

Better  Than  a  Hover. 

Practically  speaking  the  stove  room 
might  be  compared  to  a  very  large 
brooder  with  a  top  or  ceiling  high 
enough  to  admit  of  perfect  ventila- 
tion without  draughts  and  all  parts 
of  the  room  are  comfortable,  which 
induces  baby  chicks  to  run  about  and 
take  the  much  needed  exercise, 
whereas,  with  the  old  hover  systems, 
their  only  place  of  comfort  on  cold, 
chilly  days  was  in  the  hover  and,  as 
a  consequence,  a  chick  would  run  out 
and  eat  a  few  mouthfuls,  give  a  few 
little  squeaks  of  frozen  agony  and 
retire  back  to  the  hover  again  to  get 
warm. 

The  results  were  inactivity,  want 
of  proper  exercise  followed  by  a  gen- 
eral weakened  condition,  and  sus- 
ceptibility to  all  the  diseases  its  frail, 
weakened  condition  is  heir  to. 

In  other  words,  you  could  try  this 
out  on  yourself  by  lying  in  bed  con- 
tinually in  order  to  keep  ■warm,  which 
is  practically  the  same  thing  as  the 
old  hover  systems  in  vogue  before 
the  introduction  of  the  brooder  stove 
system. 

In  order  to  give  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  stove  system  it  h 

necessary  to  use  some  comparison 
bet-ween  the  past  and.  present  methods 
of  brooding. 

For  instance,  with  the  old  hover 
systems  there  was  never  good  ven- 
tilation and  the  chicks  had  to  breathe 
over  and  over  the  same  air.  A  large 
part  of  the  heat  was  generated  by 
the  body  heat  and  excretions  that 
nature  seeks  to  get  rid  of.  These 
were  some  of  the  troubles  of  com- 
mercial brooding  that  developed  the 
brooder  stove  system  and  caused  it 
to  be  regarded  by  many  as  a  life 
saver. 

How  the  Stove  Kills  Trouble. 

Every  chick  is  always  before  the 
operator's  eyes  and  plainly  visible,  as 
no  hover  is  used  and  all  are  in  plain 
sight  at  all  times,  making  it  much 
easier  to  judge  their  condition  and 
needs. 

With  a  properly  constructed 
brooder  stove  working  together  with 
proper  ventilation,  it  is  possible  to 
change  the  air  in  the  room  just  as 
fast  as  desired  so  that  there  need  be 
no  insanitary  or  bad  air  at  any  time. 

The  stove  system  is  an  automatic 
roosting  inductor  if  roosts  and  ven- 
tilation are  properly  arranged,  as  the 
chicks  should  nearly  all  be  ga  the 


roost  within  one  week  with  the  latest 
arrangements  of  this  system. 

This  is  of  vital  importance,  as  tha 
sooner  on  the  roost  so  that  air  can 
reach  the  stomach  and  breast,  the 
better  for  the  chick.  It  is  of  vital 
importance  to  get  fresh  warm  air 
under  baby  chick  as  well  as  over  and 
all  around  it,  where  brooded  in  large 
numbers. 

A  Wonderful  Labor  Saver. 

Fifteen  hundred  chicks  can  be 
easier  taken  care  of  with  the  stove 
than  150  with  the  hover.  There  is 
no  cleaning  of  hovers  every  morn- 
ing. The  floor  is  covered  with  good 
clean  straw  and  this  will  last  for  the 
first  week  without  any  attention,  as 
the  constant  flow  of  pure  fresh  aid 
will  keep  it  sanitary.  The  dropping! 
dry  immediately  in  the  stove  room. 

The  stove  system  eliminates  excess 
moisture  and  kills  that  «stale,  musty 
smell  noticed  where  no  stove  heat  is 
used.  These  are  vital  necessities  to 
successful  brooding  in  wet,  cold 
weather. 

The  brooder  stove  system  is  the 
only  brooding  system  that  has  ever 
made  a  success  of  brooding  large 
numbers  of  chicks  in  one  flock.  The 
system  is  practical  for  300  to  1,500 
chicks  together  in  one  room  and  good 
results  have  been  obtained  with  as 
many  as  3,000  in  one  room,  but  this 
is  not  advisable,  and  the  limit  should 
be  set  at  1,500. 

The  Brooder  House. 

Almost  any  room  will  do  if  made 
comfortable  and  properly  venti- 
lated. However,  the  best  results  are 
obtained  with  the  double  or  cooling 
room  system.  This  house  for  1,500 
chicks  would  be  16x33  feet  floor 
space,  with  a  partition  in  the  center, 
which  would  leave  16  feet  square 
for  the  stove  room  and  16  feet  square 
for  the  cooling  room.  With  the 
automatic  brooder  stoves  the  heat  to 
the  stove  room  is  always  perfect,  so 
when  the  chicks  want  to  sleep  and 
rest  they  will  always  do  so  in  the 
stove  room,  and  when  inclined  to 
play  they  will  take  to  the  cooling 
room,  as  it  is  several  degrees  cooler 
than  the  stove  room,  and  the  floor 
is  covered  with  deep  clean  straw. 
The  chick  feed  is  then  scattered  ia 
the  litter  and  the  baby  chick  start* 
in  to  scratch  the  straw  around  ana 
uncover  the  food. 

This  is  ideal  natural  exercise.  II 
keeps  the  chicks  busy  and  happy, 
and,  of  course,  when  they  are  workta 
ing  hard  they  should  be  in  a  coole*, 
atmosphere. 

This    system    will    develop  babj 
chicks  to  strong,  husky  birds 
are  brooded  under  the  most 
and  favorable  conditions  possible. 
Ventilation  Is  Easy. 

Ventilation  with  the  stove  system' 
is  of  vital  importance  where  so  many 
chicks  run  together,  but  it  is  also 
easier  handled  than  with  any  brood- 
ing system  ever  used. 

Roosting  becomes  automatic  with' 
the  stove  system  when  the  store 
room  is  properly  constructed  and  the 
ventilation  properly  used.  Other- 
wise  it  is  a  source  of  nuisance  even 
with  the  stove  system.  The  rooste 
should  be  installed  before  the  chides 
are  put  in  the  room,  and  if  built  and 
operated  correctly  the  chicks  will  be 
on  the  roost  when  about  ten  days 
old  and  there  is  never  any  suddea 
change.  They  take  to  the  roost 
naturally  and  gradually  if  they  hare 
the  correct  inducements.  Otherwise 
they  will  not,  and  when  left  on  the 
floor  until  they  get  full  feather*  U 
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neraTly  means  a  serious  ■weakening 
a  ragged,  tough-looking  bunch, 
reason  is  that  the  only  place 
chick  can  excrete  or  sweat  through 
■a  skin  is  oil  the  breast  and 
■tomach,  as  the  back  is  covered  with 
ft  solid  bone,  hence  the  absolute 
necessity  of  getting  them  on  the 
roost  and  air  under  them  as  soon  as 
possible  where  they  are  brooded  in 
large  bunches. 

,  The  brooder  stove  system  in  its 
infancy  was  a  very  crude,  uncertain 
and  unsatisfactory  affair,  but  like  all 
Other  useful  inventions,  skill  and 
time  have  perfected  the  system  un- 
til results  have  been  obtained  with 
it  that  would  make  the  old  hen  green 
With  envy. 

Petaluma,  Cal.,  is  the  home  and 
origin  of  the  brooder  stove  system, 
and  scarcely  anything  but  brooder 
stoves  are  used  in  the  raising  of 
millions  of  chicks  that  come  from 
this  greatest  of  all  poultry  centers. 
A  Personal  Test. 

The  main  features  of  the  system 
lie  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no  hover 
of  any  kind  and  the  chicks  are  al- 
ways in  a  nice,  comfortable  room, 
with  currents  of  fresh  air  continually 
passing  through.  The  conditions  are 
always  sanitary  and  well  aired  if 
judgment  is  used. 

This  looks  good  to  anyone,  yet 
•ome  will  insist  that  it  is  natural  for 
baby  chicks  to  want  to  crawl  under 
•omething  as  a  substitute  for  the  old 
•hen. 

To  those  we  would  say,  Just  stop 
and  listen  to  a  little  history.  In  the 
remote  ages  of  the  past  the  human 
race  once  dwelt  in  caves  and  holes 
in  the  earth,  and  this  was  the  natural 
inclination  of  the  human  race  at  that 
time.  Well,  is  that  any  good  reason 
why  we  would  be  better  off  now  if 
inclined  to  such  stunts? 

If  you  want  to  t*st  the  difference 
between  room  brooding  as  with  the 
Stove  system  and  hover  brooding  in 
the  old  way,  we  would  suggest  that 
you  try  it  on  yourself  and  then  you 
will  realize  the  difference  more  com- 
prehensively. 

To  try  the  old  hover  system,  just 
make  a  good  tight  hover  and  when 
you  go  to  bed  just  have  this  lowered 
down  over  you  to  within  about  5 
inches  of  the  end  of  your  nose.  This 
is  the  same  as  baby  chicks  get  in  the 
hover.  Now,  then,  proceed  to  breathe 
in  under  this  hover  all  night,  exhal- 
ing and  inhaling  your  own  breath 
and  see  if  you  don't  prefer  the  free 
open  room  with  plenty  of  fresh  air. 

In  reality  the  stove  system  of 
brooding  is  nothing  new,  but  it  is 
■imply  applying  our  own  living  con- 
ditions to  baby  chicks  in  a  common 
sense  and  practical  way  that  gets  re- 
sults and  places  commercial  brood- 
ing on  a  practical,  economic  basis. 

 J.  E.  KRESKY. 

Leading  Barley  State 

CALIFORNIA  is  the  leading  bar- 
ley producing  State  of  the 
Union,  according  to  the  figures 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  1916. 

The  yield  for  the  year  in  California 
•was  33,320,000  bushels.  North  Dakota 
■was  next  with  26,738,000  bushels  and 
Minnesota  was  next  with  26,125,000. 

One  Way  Out  of  It. 

It  was  getting  late  and  Mr.  Dub- 
bleigh's  gasoline  had  given  out  near 
a  small  hotel. 

"Anybody  around  here  got  any 
gasoline?"  he  asked  the  proprietor. 

"Nobody  but  me,"  was  the  calm 
reply. 

"Good,"  said  Mr.  Dubbleigh.  "How 
much  do  you  want  for  it?" 
•    "Couldn't    sell    it   to   ye  to-day," 
said  the  landlord  virtuously.  "It's 
Sunday,  ye  see." 

"But  I  must  have  some,"  protested 
Dubbleigh;  "or  what  am  I  going  to 
do?" 

"Ye  might  put  up  here  for  the 
night,"  said  the  proprietor  indiffer- 
ently. "I  got  a  nice  room  I  can  let 
ye  havi    foi   seven  dollars." 


PS  AJt  ACTLR.  BUT  NOW  in  Sirnimto  county, 
i.ear  road*,  rolling  land,  not  far  from  Sacramento 
or  Stockton,  SO  acres,  $400  cash.  Mendocino 
coantj  stock  ranch,  #40  acres,  jeans  U.  S.  I  And 
and  Forest  Runt.  $1,920  cash,  $1,2S0  on  Ions 
time.  In  Trinity  county,  land  Dear  county  scat 
and  road.  Said  to  hare  3.000,000  feet  of  saw 
timber,  may  bare  millions  of  jvlacer  gold,  as  It  U 
near  the  greatest  hydraulic  mining  in  the  world. 
160  acres,  $800  cash  at  once.  Indian  land  $5  an 
acre  cash.  Bend  money  by  express  to  get  deed. 
a  JOSEPH  CLARK,  Searcher  of  Records,  1611 
TC  st,  Sacramento. 


LEARN  TO  BEAN   ~ 

AUTOMOBILE  EXPERT 

There  is  a  big  demand  for  trained  men  as 
automobile  machinists,  automobile  drircrs,  auto- 
mobile repairers  and  automobile  truckmen. 
Writ*  us  and  we  will  put  you  in  touch  with 
an  Institution  that  fits  yming  men  to  fill  jobs 
that  pay  from  $100  to  f-XtO  a  month.  Addrcs 
Orchard  and  Farm,  Hearst  Bide.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

V  —  
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Electric 

Light  for  Your  Farm 


Unl-L,ectric  lighting:  plant  generates  standard  110- 
volt  direct  current;  operates  from  one  to  fifty  lights, 
electric  motor,  electric  iron,  vacuum  cleaner,  olectrlo 
toaster,  force  pump,  churn,  washing  machine,  nte.  No 
Batteries — No  Switchboard — and  a  better  machine  for 
less  money.    High  speed  gasoline  motor,  generator  and 
«    automatic  governor,  all  complete  in  one  small,  compact 
■  unit.    Uses  standard  lamps  and  fixtures.    Simple,  easily 
m  installed,  dependable,  economical.    Costs  lees  than  other 
W  systems  to  buy  and  to  operate. 

Write  to-day  for  full  doaeriiiUon  and  low  price. 
y  r    ,  if  a-"  T%Y>  wf  TTt  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS 

tt.AtS.JLy  A.  11  C,l/JJJtU£VVj»  10414  Clay  St,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


If  You  Have  a  Ford  You  Can 

TRACF0RD 


TRACFORD  IN 

SACRAMENTO 

Puuifio  Two  I0>u>ws7i 


How  to  Get  a  Real  Tractor  for  Little  Money 

Remove  the  rear  wheels,  fenders,  rear  springs  and  rear  running-board 
and  bore  a  single  half-inch  hole  in  the  Ford  frame  on  each  side  about 
half  way  of  its  length,  replace  the  straight  water  pipe  with  our  circu- 
lating pump  to  the  left  of  the  motor,  then  attach  our  TracFord  equip- 
ment and  you  have  a  complete  tractor  with  which  you  can  do  everything 
that  four  horses  will  do  —  pulling  plows,  manure  spreaders, 
drags,  spring-tooth  and  disc  harrows,  drills,  binders,  corn  harvesters, 
road  scrapers,  mowers,  potato  diggers  and  trailers.  It  is  a  wonder. 
The  TracFord  is  not  an  experiment.  In  a  single  hour  you  can  make  the 
change  and  have  a  practical  and  economical  tractor,  which  will  cost 
much  less  to  operate  than  four  horses  or  mules.  The  TracFord  has 
amazed  us  and  it  will  surprise  you.  It  has  created  a  sensation  and  thou- 
sands of  farmers  are  placing  orders  for  the  machine.  The  TracFord 
is  simple  in  construction  and  you  can  easily  connect  the  attachment 
yourself  by  following  the  instructions.  The  TracFord  makes  horses  too 
expensive  to  keep. 

Over  6,000  TracFords  Sold  in  Three  Months 

The  reason  for  the  lower  price  is  due  to  the  big  demand— over  6,000  be- 
ing sold  in  three  months.  Every  TracFord  sold  carries  an  iron- 
clad guarantee  for  a  year  from  date  of  purchase.  The  purchaser,  there- 
fore, has  no  risk  to  run.  The  TracFord  is  made  of  Good  Material;  shows 
every  phase  of  the  best  workmanship;  weighs  less  than  a  half  ton;  will 
work  in  sand  and  mud  where  a  heavy  tractor  would  be  helpless;  does 
work  on  hills  with  the  Ford  that  other  machines  cannot  climb;  repairs, 
if  any,  are  very  nominal;  it  is  constructed  so  as  to  be  termed  indestruc- 
tible. It  will  plow  as  much  as  five  acres  of  ground  a  day  on  a  gal- 
lon of  gasoline  per  hour,  and  is  kept  going  all  day  without  heat- 
ing—the engine  working  on  high  gear  all  its  time.  There  is  noth- 
ing equal   to  the  TracFord  for   low   price,   economy   and  service. 

Common  Sense,  a  Monkey  Wrench  and  a  Pair  of  Pliers  is  all 
that  is  needed  to  make  the  TracFord  and  Ford  Combination. 

HUGHS0N  &  MERT0N,  Inc. 

PACIFIC  COAST  I1ISTRIBCTOHS 

530  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  329  Ankeny  St., 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Portland,  Ore. 

1229  S.  Oli.ve  St.,  806  E.  Pike  St.,  • 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Seattle,  Wash.  


F.  o.  B.  Pacific 
Cosutt  Point* 

Where  the  TracFord  Excels 

The  TracFord  excels  not  only  for 
open  field  work,  but  also  as  an  ideal 
orchard  tractor  as  well;  tho  low 
construction  permits  the  plows,  disc, 
drag  and  harrow  to  be  run  clo.se  up 
to  fences  and  trees.  Our  dead  axle 
being  placed  in  front  of  the  Ford 
axle  affords  a  short  wheelbasc.  thus 
permitting  the  machine  to  turn  in . 
little  space;  in  fact,  the  TracFord 
has  a  shorter  taming  radius  than 
the  Ford  car  to  which  our  attach- 
ment is  attached.  All  strain  and 
pull  is  on  the  attachment.  The 
combination  of  our  attachment  to  a 
Ford  makes  a  rigid,  solid  conjunc- 
tion in  every  respect 

Nine  Times  Drawbar  Power 

A  hardened  steel  roller  pinion  re- 
places the  regular  Ford  rear  wheels; 
this  roller  pinion  engages  an  inter- 
nal gear  on  the  inside  of  the  Trac- 
Ford wheel  rim.  The  result  is  a  9-to- 
1  reduction,  which  means  that  the 
speed  of  the  JFord  car  is  reduced 
nine  times,  thus  increasing  the 
power    at    the    drawbar  ninefold. 

Within  the  next  30  days, 
Agencies  will  be  established 
throughout  our  territory. 

Mail  This  Coupon  To-Day 


Hiijthson  A  Merton,  Inc., 
530*  Golden  Gate  Ave, 
San  Francisco. 

Cross  > 

 Please  send  mc  descriptive  litera- 
ture regarding  '"e  TracFord. 

...Enclosed  find  $25.00  depOKit  for 
one  TracFord. 
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Hopland  Short-Horns 

Hoplaod  Berkshires 

All  Stock  Registered. 
Balls  of  highest  quality. 
Young  Bows  aad  Boars  of  Finest 
Breeding  aad  Type. 
Prices  on  Application. 

Hopland  Stock  Farm 

IJ0PL15D,  CAL. 


I»ybre,  Orland,  CaL,  and  Gay  Wait, 

There  was  a  lively  discussion  of 
bis  aitnarioa  among  the  directors  of 
be  Farm  Bureau.  It  was  urged  by 
osne  that  the  farmers  of  Glenn  cotui- 
r  are  is  dead  earnest  and  mran  bosi- 
es»  on  this  proposition,  while  others 
roeght  forward  the  argument  that 

the  Farm  Boreaa  did  anything  to* 
"«?'■  '<  the  brokers  and  naiddie- 
len  who  have  had  a  monopoly  of 
at  marketing  of  the  farmers  crops 
sen  might  be  enonrh  pressttre 
'-yught  to  bear  on  the  Board  of  So- 
errisors  to  caase  them  to  withdrew 
Joaty    support     from     the  Farm 
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D.  O.  LIVELY 
STOCK  FARM 

INC. 

SIS  H«bart  Bldg,  naa  Jraartsea, 

Breeders  of 
Hereford  Cattle 
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.11  Isn't  a  question  of  sentiment 
whether  or  not  your  cow*  ere  in  tho 
pink  of  condition — but  It  does  make  a 
hit  difference  in  your  bank  account. 
Since  you  ire  keeping  cows  for  milk 
instead  of  for  meet,  better  seo  to  it 
that  their  milk-producing  organs  are 
kept  working  normally. 

At  the  first  sign  of  decreasing  milk- 
flow,  look  for  the  cause.  Ten  to  on* 
It  is  due  to  some  trouble  with  tho 
digestive  or  genitsl  organa,  and  such 
disorders  are  best  set  right  by  the  use 
Of  KOw-Kure,  •  cow  medicine  backed 
by  twenty  years  of  succeas.  Try  Kow- 
Kure  en  your  poor  milkers  and  watch) 
results.  Hundreds  of  doubting  cow 
owners  have  been  convinced  that  this 
•Id  remedy  has  so  equal  for  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  Abortion,  Barren- 
ness, Retained  Afterbirth,  Milk  Fever, 
Lost  Appetite,  Scouring,  Bunches,  etc. 

Buy  Kow-Kure  from  Tour  feed 
dealer  or  druggist;  50c.  and  $1.00. 

Write  for  our  frme  trootitr, 
"  Tho  Uomto  Cote  Doctor  " 

Dairy  Association  Co. 
LjasosnUs.  Vt. 


PACIFIC    COAST   DISTBIBUTOB8  OF 
KOW  KURB  AND  BAG  BALM: 
GERMAIN  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO.. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal, 
PORTLAND  SHED  OOMPANX 
Portland.  Or.jron. 
SPOKANE    REED   COMPANY,    Spokane.  Wash. 
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ky  CUTTER'S  HACKLES  PILLS 

Low-priced, 
fresh.  fdUbie ; 
pretested  by 
western  stock- 
men,  because 
srstset  where  tther 
vaccines  fall. 

Write  lor  booklet  ud  testimonial*.  

1M*«ssjfcg.Blacklsf  Pills.  $1.00 
■sVtss*  pkc  Mscklsg  nils.  $4.00 

XJm  a»y  Injector,  but  Cutter' s  simplest  and  streaf  est. 
Tba  superiority  of  Cutter  products  is  due  to  ores  IS 
ol  specializing  in  VACC1NBS  AND  SERUMS 

'.  Insist  ON  CvrruTS.  II  uaohtaliuhte. 

Tan  Cottar  Isserstsry.  asrsoltT.  CnltfomH  JJ 


[Easy  to  Keep  Clean 

MADE  of  highest  grade  steel  plate— 
tinned  and  re  tinned  after  rivet  holes 
are  punched.  Pare  solder  sweated  into 
nil  Inside  seams.maklng  surface  smooth 
as  glass.  Sanitary  to  the  finest  degree. 
Guaranteed  capacity— each  Sbirgres  Can 
Is  built  to  measure.  Saves  work  In 
shipping— insures  accuracy. 
Stnrges  Cans  are  built  with  the  expe- 
rience of  SO  years  In  making  milk  cans. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  them. 
Write  for  catalog-  No.  74. 
Stags.  A  Bum  Mfg.  Co. 
aVaifu  W  ISM 
CfcUngo,  BEsssis 


Active  Mr.  Lively 

DO.  LIVELY"  Stock  Farm,  Inc., 
announces  the  purchase  of 
•  the  registered  Screfords  from 
the  Whitehall  Estates  at  Tracy. 
There  are  sixty-seven  head  of  these 
cattle,  and  Lively,  who  knows  cattle, 
says  that  there  are  animals  in  the  lot 
that  are  the  equal  of  the  best  in  the 
United  States. 

A  public  sale  of  Hcrefords  will  be 
held  at  the  D.  O.  Lively  Stock  Farm 
on_  May  2,  due  announcement  of 
which  will  appear  in  the  advertising 
columns  of  this  paper. 

Mr.  Lively  is  now  in  the  Middle 
West  selecting  a  herd  for  the  grand 
lot  of  females  that  make  up  this  herd, 
and  upon  his  return  will  have  in- 
formation to  give  out  about  the  sale 
that  will  be  of  interest  to  breeders. 

Feeding  Dairy  Cows 

QUANTITY  of  feed  ranks  next 
to  the  kind  of  feed  in  dairy 
rations.  Economical  feeding 
demands  that  cows  be  fed  as  indi- 
viduals, and  not  as  a  herd.  Too  fre- 
quently each  cow  in  a  herd  is  fed 
the  same  amount  of  grain,  regard- 
less of  how  much  milk  she  is  pro- 
ducing. By  this  practice  some  cows 
will  be  underfed,  while  others  will 
be  overfed. 

It  should  be  understood  that  an 
animal  always  uses  a  certain  amount 
of  the  food  it  receives  to  maintain 
the  body.  This  is  the  first  use  to 
which  the  food  is  put,  and  is  called 
the  ration  of  maintenance.  This 
amount  is  required  by  the  animal 
whether  or  not  she  is  producing  milk. 
All  feed  above  fJrh  amount  is  used 
for  milk  production,  or  is  stored  on 
the  body  of  the  animal  as  fat.  In  the 
case  of  the  young  animal  part  of 
this  excess  is  used  for  growth. 

Of  the  two  mistakes  made  in  feed- 
ing, perhaps  underfeeding  is  most 
common,  according  to  C.  H.  Eckles 
of  the  Missouri  College  of  Agricul- 
ture. It  is  a  serious  mistake  to  feed 
a  cow  only  enough  to  keep  up  her 
body.  She  must  receive  feed  to  keep 
her  milk  production  up  to  capacity. 
If  a  cow  loses  weight  while  in  milk, 
she  is  not  receiving  sufficient  food. 
A  good  cow,  if  not  fed  enough,  will 
produce  milk  for  a  time  at  the  ex- 
pense of  her  body;  that  is,  she  will 
take  the  surplus  flesh  from  her  body, 
and  convert  it  into  milk  and  there- 
by will  lose  live  weight. 

Roughness  is  the  first  important 
consideration  in  feeding  cows.  A 
cow  is  not  contented  unless  her 
stomach  is  full.  She  should  always 
have  all  the  roughness  that  she  will 
clean  up  and  then  the  amount  of 
grain  she  receives  should  be  regu- 
lated by  the  amount  of  milk  pro- 
duced. 


The  Care  of  Colts 

TEACH  all  colts  first  to  walk- 
fast.  A  fast-walking  horse  is 
a  joy. 

Bright  clover  or  alfalfa  hay  is  good 
for  the  colts. 

They  should  have  a  small  grain 
ration — a  mixture  of  oats,  wheat 
bran  and  linseed-meal. 

Wheat  bran  helps  to  grow  strong 
bone.  Every  growing  colt  should 
have  a  goodly  supply  of  it  in  its 
ration. 

This  is  the  time  to  train  the  colt. 
When  you  begin,  keep  at  it  every 
day.  Teach  one  thing  at  a  time;  be 
thorough  and  kind. 

Never  allow  yourself  to  get  angry 
at  the  colt;  if  you  do,  you  are  unfit 
to  train  it. 

When  the  colt  responds  and  under- 
stands you,  reward  it  with  an  apple 
or  a  lump  of  sugar. 

Wheu  it  is  tired,  put  it  in  the 
stable  until  the  next  day. 


This 

"Warning 
Signal" 

Insures  proper  speed  on 
every  NEW  De  Laval 
Cream  Separator 


N 


INE  people  out  of  ten  turn  the  separator  handle  too  slowly. 


Thousands  of  tests  with  experienced  separator  operators  show  this 
to  be  the  case. 

Other  tests  made  by  the  highest  authorities  have  shown  conclusively  that 
there  is  a  big  cream  loss  when  the  cream  separator  is  not  turned  fast  enough. 

You  will  avoid  such  a  possible  cream  loss  if  you  buy  the  New  De  Laval. 
The  Bell  Speed  Indicator  on  the  New  De  Laval  is  a  "warning  signal"  that 
insures  proper  speed  at  all  times.  No  matter  who  runs  your  De  Laval,  this 
"warning  signal"  will  tell  you  when  the  speed  is  not  right.  You  hear  it, 
and  do  not  need  to  see  it.  This  one  feature  alone  may  easily  save  you  the 
cost  of  a  cream  separator  in  the  next  few  months. 

But  that  is  only  one  of  the  big  advantages  of  the  New  De  Laval.  Other 
advantages  are  greater  capacity,  closer  skimming  and  easier  turning,  simpler 
bowl  construction,  and  easier  washing. 

s> 

If  you  haven't  the  spare  cash  right  now,  that  need  not  stand  in  the  way  of  your  getting  a 
New  De  Laval  tight  away.  We  have  an  arrangement  with  De  Laval  agents  which  makes 
it  possible  for  any  reputable  farmer  to  secure  a  De  Laval  on  the  partial  payment  plan — a 
amall  payment  at  the  time  of  purchase  and  the  balance  in  several  installments — so  that  your 
De  Laval  will  actually  pay  for  itself  while  you  are  using  it  and  getting  the  benefit  from  it. 

Way  not  see  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent  at  once?  If  yon  do  not 
know  him,  write  to  the  nearest  office  for  any  desired  information. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

LARGEST  DAIRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 
We  specialize  in  Alpha  Gasoline  and  Distillate  Engine*,  Ideal  Green 
Feed  Silos,  I  mention  Equipment,  Centrifugal  and  Deep  Well  Pumps 
and  Alpha  Spraying  Outfits.    Send  for  special  catalog. 

lOl  DRUMM  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 
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PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 


Main  and  Howard  Sis.,  San  Francisco 


GUARANTEED  BELTING 


Sample 
Mailed 
Free 

Write  H.  D.  Dreisbach,  Sixth  Floor,  Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco, 
and  you  will  receive  a  sample  of  the  best  belting  in  the  world.  Noth- 
ing like  it.    Costs  less  than  other  belting  and  lasts  much  longer.  In- 
formation will  be  sent  you  on  how  to  judge  good  from  poor  grade  belting. 


MANURE 


SHIPPED 
■  PROMPTLY 


to  any  point  in  carload  lots.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  handle  large  or  small  orders — 
Sheep  manure,  cow  manure;  horse  manure. 
Write  us  for  prices. 

J.  P.  HOLLAND 

Fnone  Sutler  5030 

Office  550  Third  St.  San  Francisco 
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By  James  Oliver  Curwood 

Author  of  "The  "»»;,■.   Trail"  and  "Thr-  Flowrr  of  Ihr  North. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

FOR  a  space  of  perhaps  twenty 
seconds  after  John  Aldous  an- 
nounced himself  there  was  no 
visible  sign  of  life  on  the  part  of 
either  Quade  or  Culver  Rann. 

Slowly,  almost  as  slowly  as  Aldous 
had  opened  the  door,  Quade  turned 
his  head,  and  stared  into  the  coldly 
smiling  face  of  the  man  whom  he  had 
plotted  to  kill,  and  saw  the  gleaming 
pistol  in  hit  hand.  A  curious  look 
overcame  his  pouchy  face,  a  look  not 
altogether  of  terror  —  but  of  shock. 
He  knew  Aldous  had  heard.  He  ac- 
cepted in  an  instant,  and  perceptibly, 
the  significance  of  the  pistol  in  his 
hand.  But  Culver  Rann  sat  like  a 
rock.  His  face  expressed  nothing.  In 
spite  of  himself  Aldous  admired  the 
man's  unflinching  nerve. 

"Good  evening,  gentlemen!-'  he  re- 
pealed. 

Then  Rann  leaned  slowly  forward 
over  the  table.  One  hand  rose  to 
his  mustache.  It  was  his  right  hand. 
The  other  was  invisible.  Quade  pulled 
himself  together  and  stepped  to  the 
end  of  the  table,  his  two  empty  hands 
in  front  of  him.  Aldous,  still  smil- 
ing, faced  Rann's  glittering  eyes  and 
covered  him  with  his  automatic.  Cul- 
ver Rann  twisted  the  end  of  his  mus- 
tache and  smiled  back. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "is  it  check- 
mate?" 

"It  is,"  replied  Aldous.  "I've  prom- 
ised you  scoundrels  one  minute  of 
life.  I  guess  that  minute  is  about 
np." 

The  last  word  was  scarcely  out  of 
his  mouth  when  the  room  was  in 
darkness — a  darkness  so  complete 
and  sudden  that  for  an  instant  hi? 
hand  faltered,  and  in  that  instant  he 
heard  the  overturning  of  a  chair  aud 
the  falling  of  a  body.  Twice  his 
automatic  sent  a  lightning  flash  of 
fire  where  Culver  Rann  had  sat; 
twice  it  spat  lltreadfike  ribbons  of 
flame  through  the  blackaess  where 


Quade  had  stood.  He  knew  what 
had  happened,  and  also  what  to  ex- 
pect if  he  lost  out  now.  The  curious- 
ly shaped  iron  lamp  had  concealed  an 
electric  bulb  and  Rann  had  turned  off 
the  switch  key  under  the  table.  He 
had  no  further  time  to  think.  A* 
object  came  hurtling  through  tht 
thick  gloom  and  fell  with  terrifi/s 
force  on  his  outstretched  pistol  arm. 
His  automatic  flew  from  his  hand  and 
struck  against  the  wall.  Unarmed, 
he  sprang  back  toward  the  open  door 
— full  into  the  arms  of  Quade! 

Aldous  knew  that  it  was  Quade  and 
not  Culver  Rann,  and  he  struck  ont 
with  all  the  force  he  could  gather  in 
a  short-arm  blow.  His  fist  landed 
against  Quade's  thick  necje.  Again 
and  again  he  struck,  and  Quade's  grip 
loosened.  In  another  moment  he 
would  have  reached  the  door  if  Rann 
had  not  caught  him  from  behind. 
Never  had  Aldous  fert  the  clutch  of 
hands  like  those  of  the  womanish 
hands  of  Culver  Rann.  It  was  as  if 
sinuous  fingers  of  steel  were  burying 
themselves  in  his  flesh.  Before  they 
found  his  throat  he  flung  himself 
backward  with  all  his  weight,  and 
with  a  tremendous  effort  freed  him- 
self. « 

Both  Qnade  and  Culver  Rann  now 
stood  between  him  and  the  door.  He 
could  hear  Quade's  deep,  panting 
brcafh.  Rann,  as  before,  was  silent 
as  death.  Then  he  .heard  the  door 
close.  A  key  clicked  in  the  lock.  He 
rvas  trapped. 

"Turn  on  the  light,  Billy,"  he 
heard  Rann  say  in  a  quiet,  unexcited 
voice.  "We've  got  this  house-breaker 
cornered,  and  he's  lost  his  gun.  Turn 
on  the  light — and  I'll  make  one  shot 
do  the  business!" 

i  Aldous  heard  Quade  moving,  but 
he  was  not  coming  toward  the  table. 
Sonar  where  in  the  room  was  another 
switch  connected  with  the  iron  lamp, 
and  A.  ms  felt  a  curious  chillshoot 
UP  spine.      Without  seeing 


hit     spine,  Withoi 


through  that  pitch  darkness  of  tht 
room  he  sensed  the  fact  that  Culver 
Rann  was   standing   with   his  back 

against  the  locked  door,  a  revolver  in 
his  hand,  And  he  knew  that  Quade, 
feeling  his  way  along  the  wall,  held 
a  revolver  in  his  hand.  Men  like 
these  two  did  not  go  unarmed  The 
instant  the  light  was  turned  on  they 
would  do  their  work. 

He  heard  Quade  stop.  His  thick 
hand  was  fumbling  along  the  wall. 
Aldous  guessed  that  he  was  fueling 
for  the  switch.  He  almost  fancied 
he  could  see  Rann's  revolver  leveled 
at  him  through  the  darkness.  In  that 
thrilling  moment  his  mind  worked 
with  the  swiftness  of  a  powder  flash. 
One  of  his  hands  touched  the  edge 
of  ihe  desk-table,  and  he  knew  that 
he  was  standing  directly  opposite  the 
curtained  window,  perhaps  six  feet 
from  it.  If  he  flung  himself  through 
the  window  the  curtain  would  save 
him  from  being  cut  to  pieces. 

No  sooner  had  the  idea  of  escape 
come  to  him  than  he  had  acted  A 
flood  of  light  allied  the  room  as  his 
body  crashed  through  the  glass.  He 
heard  a  cry — a  single  shot — as  he 
struck  the  ground.  He  gathered 
himself  up  and  ran  swiftly.  Fifty- 
yards  away  he  stopped  and  looked 
back.  Quade  and  Rann  were  in  the 
window.  Then  they  disappeared,  and 
a  moment  later  the  room  was  again 
in  gloom. 

For  a  second  time  Aldous  hurried 
in  the  direction  of  Mar  Donald  's  camp. 
He  knew  that,  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
tecting curtain,  the  glass  had  cut  him. 
But  his  mind  was  clear — so  clear  that 
in  the  face  of  his  physical  discomfort 
he  caught  himself  laughing  once  or 
twice  as  he  made  his  way  along  the 
trail. 

To  his  surprise,  John  Aldous  found 
MacDonald  awake  when  he  arrived 
at  the  camp  in  the  thickly  timbered 
coulee.  He  was  preparing  a  mid- 
night cup  of  coffee  over  a  fire  that 
was  burning  cheerfully  between  tw6 
big  rocks.  Purposely  Aldous  stepped 
out  into  the  full  illumination  of  it. 
The  old  hunter  looked  up.  For  a 
moment  he  stared  into  the  blood- 
smeared  face  of  his  friend;  then  he 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  caught  him  by 
the  arm. 

"Yes,  I  got  it,"  nodded  Aldous 
cheerfully.  "I  went  out  for  it,  Mac, 
and  I  got  it!  Get  out  your  emer- 
gency kit,  will  you?  I  rather  fancy 
I  need  a  little  patching  up." 

MacDonald  uttered  not  a  word. 
From  the  balsam  lean-to  be  brought 
out  a  small  rubber  bag  and  a  towel. 
Into  a  canvas  wash-basin  he  then 
turned  a  half  pail  of  cold  water,  and 
Aldous  got  on  his  knees  beside  this. 
Not  once  did  the  old  mountaineer 
speak  while  he  was  washing  the  blood 
from  Aldous'  face  and  hands.  There 
was  a  shallow  two-inch  cut  in  his 
forehead,  two  deeper  ones  in  his 
right  check,  and  a  gouge  in  his  chin. 
There  were  a  dozen  cuts  on  his 
hands,  none  of  them  serious.  Before 
he  had  finished  MacDonald  had  used 
two-thirds  of  a  roll  of  court-plaster. 

"You  can  soak  them  off  in  the 
morning,"  he  said,  "If  yon  don't,  the 
lady'll  think  yo're  a  red  Indian  on  the 
warpath.  Now,  yo'  fool,  what  have 
yo'  gone  an'  done?" 

Aldous  told  him  what  had  hap- 
pened 

"You  figger  they'll  get  away  with 
De  Bar?" 
"Yes,  to-night." 

MacDonald  threw  ripen  the  breech 
of  his  single-loader  and  drew  out  a 
cartridge  as  long  as  his  finger.  Re- 
placing it,  he  snapped  the  breech  shut. 

"Don't  know  as  I'm  pertie'lar  sad 
over  what's  happened,"  he  said,  with 
a  curious  look  at  Aldous.  ''We  might 
have  got  out  of  this  without  what 
you  call  strenu'us  trouble.  Now — it's 
fight!  It's  goin'  to  be  a  matter  of 
guns  an'  bullets,  Johnny — back  in  the 
mountains.  You  figger  Rann  an'  the 
snake  of  a  half-breedll  get  the  start 
of  us.  Let'em  have  a  start!  They're 
got  two  hundred  miles  to  go,  an'  two 


Oal* 


hundred  miles  to  come  back. 
— they  won't  come  backl" 

CHAPTER  XrV. 

TO  SLEEP  after  the  excitement 
through  which  he  had  passed* 
and  with  to  morrow's  oncer* 

tainties  ahead  of  him,  seemed  to  Al- 
dous a  physical  impossibility.  Yet  he 
slept,  and  soundly.  It  was"  Mao- 
Donald  who  roused  him  three  hours 

later. 

"You  look  as  though  you'd  come 
out  of  a  tussle  with  a  grizzly,"  he 
grinned.     "Want  some  fresh  court* 

plaster?" 

"And  look  as  though  I'd  come  out 
of  a  circus — no!"  retorted  Aldous. 
"I'm  invited  to  breakfast  at  the  Black- 
tons',  Mac.  How  the  devil  am  I 
going  to  get  out  of  itr" 

'Tell  'em  you're  sick,"  chuckled  the 
old  hunter,  who  saw  something  funny 
in  the  appearance  of  Aldous'  face, 

Aldous  led  off  in  the  direction  of 
the  trail.  MacDonald  followed  close 
behind  him.  It  was  dark — that  al- 
most ebon-black  hour  that  precedes 
summer  dawn  in  the  northern  moun- 
tains. 

I  lost  my  gun  whea  I  jumped 
through  the  window,  Mac,"  he  ex- 
plained. "There's  another  thirty* 
eight  automatic  in  my  kit  at  the  tor. 
raL  Bring  that,  and  the  .303  with 
the  gold-bead  sight — and  plenty  of 
ammunition.  You'd  better  take  that 
forty-four  hip-cannon  of  yours  along, 
as  well  as  your  rifle.  "You'll  be 
there,  Mac— in  front  of  the  Black* 
tons' — just  as  it's  growing  light?" 

"That  means  in  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  Johnny  I'll  be  there.  Three 
saddle-horses  and  a  pack." 

Where  the  trail  divided  they  separ* 
ated.  Aldous  went  directly  to  the 
Blacktons'.  As  he  had  expected,  the 
bungalow  was  alight  In  the  kitchen 
he  saw  Tom,  the  Oriental  cook,  busy 
preparing  breakfast  Blackton  him' 
self,  comfortably  dressed  in  duck 
trousers  and  a  smoking-jacket,  and 
puffing  on  a  pipe,  opened  the  front 
door  for  him.  The  pipe  almost  fell 
from  his  mouth  when  he  saw  his 
friend's  excoriated  face. 

"What  in  the  name  of  Heaven!"  he 
gasped. 

"An  accident,"  explained  Aldous, 
with  a  suggestive  shrug  of  his  shoul- 
ders. "Blackton,  I  want  you  to  do 
me  another  good  turn.  Tell  the 
ladies  anything  you  can  think  of— 
something  reasonable.  The  truth  is, 
I  went  through  a  window — a  window 
with  plenty  of  glass  in  it." 

A  few  minutes  later  Joanne  and 
Peggy  Blackton  joined  them.  He  saw 
again  the  quick  flush  of  pleasure  iff 
Joanne's  lovely  face  when  she  entered1 
the  room.  It  changed  instantly  when 
she  saw  the  livid  cuts  in  his  skin.  She 
came  to  him  quickly,  and  gave  htm 
her  hand  Her  lips  trembled,  but 
she  did  not  speak.  Blackton  ao* 
cepted  this  as  the  psychological  mo- 
ment. 

"What  do  you  think  of  a  man 
who'll  wander  off  a  trail,  tumble  over 
a  ledge,  and  get  mixed  up  in  a  bunch 
of  wait-a-bit  like  that?"  he  demanded, 
laughing  as  though  he  thought  it  a 
mighty  good  joke  on  Aldous.  "Wait* 
a-bit  thorns  are  worse  than  razors. 
Miss  Gray,"  he  elucidated  furthest 
"They're — they're  perfectly  devilish, 
you  know  I" 

"Indeed  they  are,"  emphasized 
Peggy  Blackton,  whom  her  husband 
had  given  a  quick  look  and  a  quicker, 
nudge.    "They're  dreadful  I" 

Looking  straight  into  Joanne's  eyes, 
Aldous  guessed  that  she  did  not  be* 
lieve,  and  scarcely  heard,  the  Black* 
tons. 

"I  had  a  presentiment  something 
was  going  to  happen,"  she  said,  smil- 
ing at  him.    "I'm  glad  it   was  no 

worse  than 
She  wit  lid 
to  Peggy  I 

light  she  had  arranged  he 
shining  hair  in  a  braid  th; 
a  thick,  sinuous  rope  of 
gold  below  her  hips.  Pi 
ton  had  in  some  way  fot 
outfit    for    her  slender 


er  hand,  and  turned 
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d  skirt,  loose  blouse,  and  leg- 
She  had  never  looked  more 
eantiful  to  him.  At  breakfast  Paul 
and  Peggy  Clackton  were  beautifully 
oblivious  of  them.  »Once  or  twice  he 
■aw  in  Joanne's  clear  eyes  a  look 
jrhich  made  him  suspect  that  she  had 
guessed  very  near  to  the  truth. 

MacDenald  was  prompt  to  the 
minute.  Gray  day.  with  its  bars  of 
golden  tint,  was  just  creeping  over 
UK  shoulders  of  the  eastern  moun- 
tains when  he  rode  up  to  the  Black- 
•tons'.  The  old  hunter  was  standing 
close  to  the  horse  which  Joanne  was 
to  ride  when  Aldous  brought  her  out 
Joanne  gave  him  her  hand,  and  lor  a 
moment  MacDo'nald  bowed  his 
shaggy  head  over  it.  Five  minutes 
later  they  were  trailing  up  the  rough 
wagon-road,  MacDonald  in  the  lead, 
and  Joanne  and  Aldous  behind,  with 
the  single  pack-horse  between. 

For  several  miles  this  wagon-trail 
reached  hack  through  the  thick  tim- 
ber that  filled  the  bottom  between 
the  two  ranges  of  mountains.  They 
had  traveled  but  a  short  distance 
when  Joanne  drew  her  horse  close  in 
beside  Aldous. 

-"I  want  to  know  what  happened 
last  night,''  she  said.  "Will  you  tell 
me?" 

Aldous  met  her  eyes  frankly.  He 
bad  made  up  his  mind  that  she  would 
believe  only  the  truth,  and  he  had  de- 
cided to  tell  her  at  least  a  part  of 
that.  He  would  lay  his.  whole,  mis- 
ftdrenture  to  the  gold.  Leaning  over 
the  pommel  of  Lis  saddle  he  re- 
counted the  occurrences  of  the  night 
before. 

"They  would  have  killed  you?''  she 
breathed. 

"Perhaps  they  would  only  have 
given  me  a  good  scare,"  said  Aldous. 

But  I  didn't  have  time  to  wait  and 
find  out.  I  was  very  anxious  to  see 
MacDonald  again.  So  I  went  through 
the  window!" 

"No,  they  would  have  killed  you," 
■kid  Joanne.  "Perhaps  I  did  wrong, 
Mr.  Aldous,  but  I  confided — a  little — 
In  Peggy  Blacklon  last  night.  She 
■eemed  like  a  sister.  I  love  her.  And 
I  wanted  to  confide  in  some  one — a 
woman,  like  her.  It  wasn't  much, 
but  I  told  her  what  happened  at 
Miette;  about  you,  and  Quade,  and 
bow  I  saw  him  at  the  station,  and 
again — later,  following  us.  And  then 
a— she  told  me  I  Perhaps  she  didn't 
know  how  it  was  frightening  me,  but 
|he  told  me  all  about  these  men — 
;  Juadc  and  Culver  Rann.  And  now 
i  m  more  afraid  of  Culver  Rann  than 
)  )oade,  and  Fve  never  seen  him. 
/  Hiey  can't  hurt  me.  But  I'm  afraid 
j  »r  you!" 

At  her  words  a  joy  that  was  like 
kbe  heat  of  a  fire  leaped  into  his  brain. 

"For  me?"  he  said.  "Afraid — for 
me  ?" 

"Yes.  Don't  you  understand?  It 
Was  because  of  me  that  you  incurred 
Ibis  deadly  enmity  of  Quade's.  If 
anything  happens  to  you,  I  shall  hold 
toy  sell  responsible!" 

TJo,  you  will  not  be  responsible," 

Ieplird  Aldous,  steadying  the  tremble 
■  his  voice.  "Besides,  nothing  is 
Koing  to  happen.  But  you  don't  know 
Low  happy  you  have  made  me  by 
taking  this  sort  of  an  interest  in  me. 
It — it  feels  good,"  he  laughed. 

For  a  few  paces  he  dropped  be- 
hind her,  where  the  overhead  spruce 
boughs  left  but  the  space  for  a  sin- 
gle rider  between.  Then,  again,  he 
Crew  up  close  beside  her. 
c  "I  was  going  to  tell  you  about  this 
gold,"  he  said.    "It   isn't   the  gold 

C're  going  after.  It's  not  the  gold, 
t  MacDonald,  that's  taking  me 
north,  Ladygray.  And  it's  not  the 
■old  that  is  taking  MacDonald.  It  is 
Strange,  almost  unbelievedly  strange — 
What  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  To-day 
Wo  are  seeking  a  grave  — for  you. 
lad  up  there,  two  hundred  miles  in 
north,  another  grave  is  calling 
Donald.  I  am  going  with  him.  It 
happens  that  the  gold  is  there, 
wouldn't  guess  that  for  more 
forty  years  that  blessed  old 
erer  ahead  of  us  has  loved  a 
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GOODRICH 

BLACK  SAFETY  TREAD  TIRES 

TKat  Owe  ~Y6vl 
— AjaytHixig^ 

T^ROM  Maine  to  California,  and  on 
A  around  the  world,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Company  sends  forth  this  all-including 
invitation : 

Bring  back  any  Goodrich  tires  you  feel 
have  failed  to  give  you  right  service. 

Goodrich  will  at  once  make  good  all  their  short- 
comings— generously  and  gladly. 

There  are  no  strings  to  this  offer — no  conditions 
• — no  catch  words. 

THE  GOODRICH 
SUPER-GUARANTEE 

For  a  Goodrich  Black  Safety  Tread  Tire  carries  with 
it  in  the  market  an  unwritten  Super-Guarantee 
that  it  is  the  best  fabric  tire,  the  largest,  oldest, 
and  most  resourceful  rubber  manufacturer  can 
produce. 

The  very  name  of  Goodrich  pledges  it  to  the  best 
service  a  fabric  tire  can  give — style,  safety,  comfort, 
durability,  freedom  from  tire  trouble,  and  mileage. 

The  buyer  takes  no  risk  of  imperfection  in  it.  A 
Goodrich  tire  must  deliver  the  high  standard  of 
service  Goodrich  pledges  for  it,  or 
Goodrich  Fair  Treatment  squares 
the  account  in  full. 
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Where  Yoa  See  This  Si(o 
Goodrich  Tires  arc  Stocked 


Ask  Your  Dealer  lor  Them 


The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 

Akron,  Ohio 

Also  maker  of  the  tires  on  which  Dario 
Rest*  won  the  official   1916  National 
Automobile  Racing  Championship 
— Silvertown  Cord  Tires. 


FAIR-LIST  PRICES 

The  standard  of  prices  for  standard 
tires.   Pay  no  more. 

33  x  4 


30x3  $11.35 
30x3%  14.70 
31x3,4  15.3S 
32x3}|  17.70 
32  x  4  23.05 


23.70 
34x4  24.60 

34  x  4K  31.20 

35  x4}£  32.55 
37  x5  43.10 


KH^SfSsSHS'BEST  IN  THE  LONG  RUN 


GLASSES  FITTED  BY  MAIL 

SL.50  pair.  Gold  filled  spectacle  frames,  crystal- 
leoe  lenses,  leatherette  esse.  Writs  for  free  tester. 
DOLIjAK  OPTICAL  CO..  ShreveporL  La. 


•J     requires  no  bookkeeping  knew]- 
^Jeffedgo,  simple  and  comprehensive. 
*?Viia^ds*\a0BLt*'^ indorsed  bj  baukcrs,  colleges  and 

r  ■  lilt  ,         practical  farmers.  Complete 

■  ■I/V/    OUStefU  Bet   of    loo>e-leaf  business 

P^^AoSsring  LM»dVWr,f  £S3: 

tag.  pedigree,  poultry,  etc.  Btste  kind  of  farm  or  orchard. 
TWEEDS  SYSTEM  CO..  Pacific  Block.  Seattle.  Wash. 


BlCKMORE^f 

GALL/f^i 

CURE  fill 


f  IEAX3  and  cures  the  horse  while  he  works. 
11  The  old-time,  reliable  remedy  for  Harness 
end  Saddle  Galls,  Rope  Burn.  Cuts,  Scratches. 
Grease  Heel.  Sore  Teats  in  Cows,  or  any 
{rounds  on  horses  or  cattle.  Keep  it  on  hand. 
Demand  grcnuine  with  "Work-Horse"  trade- 
f — Y      mark.  25c,  60c  and  tl  at  your  dealers  or  sent 
'     'tfostpald  by  us.  Trial  box  and  valuable  Farm 
I  Aoeo  ant  Book  for  10c  postpaid.  Send  for  both  today. 
Bkkmore  Cow  Box  710,   Old  Town,  Mains 


-Till  FORD  TRACTOR- 


Order  Now  —  PROMPT  DELIVERIES 


THE  FORD  TRACTOR  will  do  your  work  cheaper  and 
belter  than  horses.  Slmplt  -  Strong  -  Durable.  Built  tor  hard 
work.  Designed  lor  years  of  wrvki.  Economically  operated 
The  tacvl  popular,  low- priced,  serviceable  tractor  on  the  mar- 
ket. Ask  us  why  yours  should  be  •  Ford.  Write  for  se- 
scrlpUre  catatoff  Mdjtwtre-Swctory  Offer  lo  Aicbb*. 

THE  FORD  TRACTOR  COMPANY 
1T15  Madison  St  N.  E. 
MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


There's  but  one  Caterpillai — Holt  builds  it 


HAVE  YOU  A  FARM  FOR  SALE? 

If  you  have  a  farm  for  sale  or  trade,  livestock,  machinery.  Implements, 
Tehicles,  poultry,  musical  instruments,  nursery  stock,  building:  material,  new 
or  second-hand  goods  of  any  kind,  dogs,  rabbits,  motorcycles,  bicycles,  automo- 
biles, sewing:  machines — In  fact,  anything  you  wish  to  sell — advertise  it  In 
Orchard  and  Farm.  A  little  ad  should  get  you  a  buyer.  Only  three  cents  a  word 
In  a  high-class  farm  magazine.  Don't  delay,  but  mail  the  ad  you  wish  to  run  at 
once.  Remember,  no  copy  can  be  accepted  after  March  23,  as  this  is  the  date  for 
closing  the  last  form  for  the  April  Issue. 

ORCHARD  A  \  D  FARM,  6th  Floor,  Tlearat  HulldiB*.  Saa  Francisco. 


Good  Homes-lovCost 


FOUR  room  house,  $400;  5-room  $500: 
6-room  $600;  7-room  $700— with  bath 
o  a.  •  a*nd  ?loset$>  aU  cut  to  fit,  ready  to  erect. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  Plan  Book 


These  prices  include  lumber,  lath, 
windows,  nails,  paint,  tin-work, 
hardware,  building  paper,  plans  and 
specifications.  No  extras.  Complete  as 
specified.   Pay  in  full  when  satisfied. 

National  Home  Building  Co. 

380  EAST  STARK  ST. 
Portland,  Oregon 


Sender  this  BhjPlan 


»,  doors, 


dead  woman,  would  yon?  Too 
wouldn't  think  that  for  nearly  half  a 
century.-year  in  and  year  out,  winter 
and  summer  alike,  he  has  tramped  the 
northern  mountains — a  lost  spirit 
with  but  one  desifc  in  life — to  find  at 
last  her  resting-place?  Her  name  was 
Jane.  He  has  never  spoken  of  her 
by  any  other  name  than  that,  and 
Vve  never  asked  for  the  rest  of  it. 
Tney  were  kids  when  their  two  fam- 
ilies started  West  over  the  big 
prairies  in  Conestoga  wagons.  They 
grew  up  sweethearts.  Both  of  her 
parents,  and  his  mother,  died  before 
they  were  married.  Then,  a  little 
later,  his  father  died,  and  they  were 
alone.  He  has  told  me  how  they 
roamed  the  mountains  hand  in  hand 
in  their  bunts;  how  she  was  com- 
rade and  chum  when  he  went  pros- 
pecting. He's  told  me  how  they  used 
to  be  alone  for  months  at  a  time  in 
the  mountains,  the  things  they  used 
to  do,  and  how  she  would  sing  for 
him  beside  their  campfire  at  night. 
'She  had  a  voice  sweet  as  an  angel,'  I 
remember  he  told  me  once.  Then, 
more  than  forty  years  ago,  came  the 
gold-rush  away  up  in  the  Stikine 
river  country.  They  went.  They 
joined  a  little  party  of  twelve — ten 
men  and  two  women.  This  party 
wandered  far  out  of  the  beaten  paths 
of  the  other  gold-seekers.  And  at 
last  they  found  gold.  They  found  so 
much  of  it,  Ladygray,  that  some  of 
them  went  mad — mad  as  beasts.  It 
was  placer  gold — loose  gold,  and 
MacDonald  says  that  one  day  he  and 
Jane  filled  their  pockets  with  nug- 
gets. Then  something  happened.  A 
great  storm  came;  a  storm  that  filled 
the  mountains  with  snow  through 
which  no  living  creature  as  heavy  as 
a  man  or  a  horse  could  make  its  way. 
It  came  a  month  earlier  than  they 
had  expected,  and  from  the  beginning 
they  were  doomed.  Their  supplies 
were  almost  eone. 

"I  can't  fell  you  the  horrors  of  the 
weeks  and  months  that  followed,  as 
old  Donald  has  told  them  to  me, 
Joanne.  You  must  imagine.  Only, 
when  you  are  deep  in  the  mountains, 
and  the  snow  comes,  you  are  like  a 
rat  in  a  trap.  So  they  were  caught — 
eleven  men  and  three  women.  They 
who  could  make  their  beds  in  sheets 
of  yellow  gold,  but  who  had  no  food. 
The  horses  were  lost  in  the  storm. 
Two  of  their  frozen  carcasses  were 
found  and  used  for  food.  Two  of  the 
men  set  out  pn  snowshoes.  leaving 
their  gold  behind,  and  probably  died. 

"Then  the  first  terrible  thing  hap- 
pened. Two  men  .  quarreled  over  a 
can  of  beans,  and  one  was  killed.  He 
was  the  husband  of  one  of  the  wo- 
men. The  next  terrible  thing  hap- 
pened to  her— and  there  was  a  fight. 
On  one  side  there  were  young  Donald 
and  the  husband  of  the  other  woman; 
on  the  other  side — the  beasts.  The 
husband  was  killed,  and  Donald  and 
Jane  sought  refuge  in  the  log  cabin 
they  had  built.  That  night  they  fled, 
taking  what  little  food  they  pos- 
sessed, and  what  blankets  they  could 
carry.  .  4 

"At  last  Donald  found  a  great  cave 
in  the  side  of  a  mountain.  But  they 
found  it  a  little  too  late.  Three  days 
later  Jane  died. 

"How  long  he  remained  in  the  cave 
with  his  dead,  MacDonald  has  never 
been  able  to  say,"  he  resumed,  "for  he 
went  mad  for  a  while.  lie  doesn't 
know  whether  he  buried  his  wife  or 
left  her  lying  on  the  sand  floor  of  the 
cave.  He  doesn't  know  how  he  got 
out  of  the  mountains.  But  he  did, 
and  his  mind  came  back.  And  since 
then,  Joanne — for  a  matter  of  forty 
years — his  life  has  been  spent  in  try- 
ing to  find  that  cave.  All  those  years 
his  search  was  unavailing.  He  could 
find  no  trace  of  the  little  hidden  val- 
ley in  which  the  treasure-seekers 
found  their  bonanza  of  g  ild.  Think 
of  it,  Joanne  I  Forty  years  of  that! 
Forty  years  of  a  strange,  beautiful 
madness,  forty  years  of  undying  love, 
of  faith,  of  seeking  and  never  find- 
ing! And  this  spring  old  Donald 
came  almost  to  the  end  of  his  quest. 
He  knows,  now;  he  knows  where  that 


ITttle  treasure  valley  Is  hidden  In  die" 

mountains,  he  knows  where  to  find 

the  cave!" 

"He  foand  her— he  found  her?"  she 
cried.  "After  all  those  years — ho 
found  her?" 

"Almost,"  said  Aldous  softly.  "But 
the  great  finale  in  the  tragedy  of  Don- 
ald MacDonald's  life  is  yet  to  come, 
La'dygray.  It  will  come  when  once 
more  he  stands  in  the  soft  white  sand 
of  that  cavern  floor,  and  sometimes  I 
tremble  when  I  think  that  when  that 
moment  comes  I  will  be  at  his  side. 
To  me  it  will  be  terrible.  To  him  it 
will  be — what?  That  hour  has  not 
quite  arrived.  It  happened  this  way: 
Old  Donald  was  coming  down  from 
the  North  on  the  early  slush  snows 
this  spring  when  he  came  to  a  shack 
in  which  a  man  was  almost  dead  of 
the  smallpox.  It  was  DeBar,  the 
half-breed. 

"Fearlessly  MacDonald  nursed 
him.  He  says  it  was  God  who  sent 
him  to  that  shack.  For  DeBar,  in 
his  feverish  ravings,  revealed  the  fact 
that  he  had  stumbled  upon  that  Little 
Valley  of  Gold  for  which  MacDonald 
had  searched  through  forty  years. 
Foot  by  foot,  in  the  weeks  that  fol- 
lowed, DeBar  described  the  way  to 
the  hidden  valley,  until  at  last  Mac- 
Donald knew  that  he  could  go  to  it 
as  straight  as  an  eagle  to  its  nest 
When  they  reached  Tcte  Jaune  he 
came  to  me.  And  I  promised  to  go 
with  him,  Ladygray — back  to  the  Val- 
ley of  Gold." 

In  her  saddle  Joanne  had  straight- 
ened. Her  head  was  thrown  back, 
her  lips  were  parted,  and  her  eyes 
shone  as  the  eyes  of  a  Joan  of  Are 
must  bave  shone  when  she  stood  that 
day  before  the  Hosts. 

"And  this  man,  the  half-breed,  has 
sold  himself — for  a  woman?"'  she  said, 
looking  straight  ahead  at  the  bent 
shoulders  of  old  MacDonald. 

"Yes,  for  a  woman.  Do  you  ask 
me  why  I  go  now?  Why  I  shall 
fight,  if  fighting  there  must  be?" 

She  turned  to  him.  Her  face  was  • 
blaze  of  glory. 

"No,  no,  no!"  she  cried.  "Oh, 
John  Aldous!  it  I  were  only  a  man. 
that  I  might  go  with  you  and  stand 
with  you  two  in  that  Holy  Sepulchre 

— the  Cavern   If  I  were  a  man. 

I'd  go — and,  yes,  I  would  fight!" 

And  Donald  MacDonald,  looking 
back,  saw  the  two  clasping  hands 
across  the  trail. 

CHAPTER  XV 

FROM  the  hour  in  which  sho 
had  listened  to  the  story  of  old 
MacDonald  a  change  seemed 
to  have  come  over  Joanne.  She 
seemed  to  be  under  the  influence  of 
some  new  and  absorbing  excitement. 
Her  cheeks  were  flushed.  There  was 
a  different  poise  to  her  head;  in  her 
voice,  too,  there  was  a  note  which 
he  had  not  noticed  before. 

It  struck  him,  all  at  once,  that  this 
was  a  new  Joanne — a  Joanne  who,  at 
least  for  a  brief  spell,  had  broken  the 
bondage  of  oppression  and  fear  that 
had  fettered  her.  In  the  narrow  trail 
up  the  mountain  he  rode  behind  her, 
and  in  this  he  found  a  pleasure  even 
greater  than  when  he  rode  at  her 
side.  Only  when  her  face  was  turned 
from  him  did  he  dare  surrender  him- 
self at  all  to  the  emotions  which  had 
transformed  his  soul.  From  behind 
he  could  jook  at  her,  and  worship 
without  fear  of  discovery.  E*ery 
movement  of  her  elender,  graceful 
body  gave  him  a  new  and  exquisite 
tnrill;  every  dancing  light  and  every 
darkening  shadow  in  -  her  shimmer* 
ing  hair  added  to  the  joy  that  no 
fear  or  apprehension  could  overwhelm 
within  him  now. 

During  the  first  hour  of  their  climb' 
over  the  break  that  led  into  the  val- 
ley beyond  they  had  but  little  op- 
portunity for  conversation.  The  trail 
was  an  abandoned  Indian  path,  nar- 
row, and  in  places  extremely  steefL 
.  Twice  Aldous  helped  Joanne  from 
her  horse  that  she  might  travel  afoot 
over  places  which  he  considered  dasv- 
g-.-  When  he  assisted  her  in  the 
saddle  again,  alter  a  stiff  ascent  oi  a 
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ftandred  yards,  sfje  was  panting  from 
ber  exertion,  and  he  felt  that  sweet 
thrill  of  her  breath  in  his  face.  For 
a  space  his  happiness  obliterated  all 
thoughts  of  other  things.  It  was 
MacDonald  who  brought  them  back. 
They  had  reached  the  summit  of 
e  break,  and  through  his  long  brass 
telescope  the  old  mountaineer  was 
■canning  the  valley  out  of  which  they 
had  come.  Under  them  lay  Tete 
Jaune,  gleaming  in  the  morning  sun, 
and  it  dawned  suddenly  upon  Aldous 
that  this  was  the  spot  from  which 
MacDonald  had  spied  upon  his  ene- 
mies. He  looked  at  Joanne.  She 
was  breathing  quickly  as  she  looked 
upon  the  wonder  of  the  scene  below 
them.  Suddenly  she  turned,  and  en- 
countered his  eyes. 
"They  might — follow?"  she  asked. 
He  shook  his  head. 
"No  danger  of  that,"  he  assured 
ier.  ^ 

MacDonald  had  dismounted,  and 
now  he  lay  crouched  behind  a  rock, 
with  his  telescope  resting  over  the 
top  of"  it.  He  had  leaned  his  long 
rifle  against  the  boulder;  his  huge 
forty-four,  a  relic  of  the  old  Indian 
days,  hung  at  his  hip.  Joanne  saw 
these  omens  of  preparedness,  and  her 
«yes  shifted  again  to  Aldous.  His 
.303  swung  from  his  saddle.  At  his 
waist  was  the  heavy  automatic.  She 
smiled.  In  her  eyes  was  understand- 
ing, and  something  like  a  challenge. 
She  did  not  question  him  again,  but 
Under  her  gaze  Aldous  flushed. 

A  moment  later  MacDonald  closed 
his  telescope  and  without  a  word 
mounted  his  horse.  Where  the  de- 
scent into  the  second  valley  began 
he  paused  again.  '  To  the  north 
througli  the  haze  of  the  morning  sun 
gleamed  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the 
Saw  Tooth  Range.  Apparently  not 
more  than  an  hour's  ride  distant  rose 
»  huge  red  sandstone  giant  which 
seemed  to  shut  in  the  end  of  the 
valley.  MacDonald  stretched  forth 
it  long  arm  in  its  direction. 

"What  we're  seekin'  is  behind  that 
mountain,"  he  said.    "It's  ten  miles 
from  here."    He  turned  to  the  girl. 
"Are  you  gcttin'  lame,  Mis'  Joanne?" 
Aldous  saw  her  lips  tighten. 
"No.    Let  us  go  on,  please." 

•  Down  the  narrow  Indian  trail  they 
passed  into  the  thick  spruce  timber. 
Half  an  hour  later  they  came  out 
into  the  grassy  creek  bottom  of  the 
Valley.  During  that  time  Joanne  did 
not  look  behind  her,  and  Johu  Aldous 
did  not  speak. 

Ahead  of  them,  perhaps  a  mile 
distant,  was  the  cragged  spur  be- 
yond which — according  to  the  sketch 
Keller  had  drawn  for  him  at  the  en- 
gineers' camp — was  the  rough  can- 
yon  leading  back  to  the  basin  on  the 
far  side  of  the  mountain.  They  had 
almost  reached  this  when  MacDonald 
*ode  up. 

"You  go  back,"  he  said,  a  singular 
softness  in  his  hollow  voice.  "We're 
a'most  there." 

He  cast  his  eyes  over  the  western 
peaks,  where  dark  clouds  were 
shouldering  their  way  up  in  the  face 
of  the  sun,  and  added: 

"There's  rain  in  that.  I'll  trot  on 
ihead  with  Pinto  and  have  a  tent 
ready  when  you  come.  I  reckon  it 
can't  be  more'n  a  mile  up  the  can- 
yon." 

.  "And  the  grave,  Mac?" 
'  "Is  right  close  to  where  I'll  pitch 
t,he  tent,"  said  MacDonald,  swinging 
Suddenly  behind  the  pack-horse  Pin- 
to, and  urging  him  into  a  trot. 
•Don't  waste  any  time,  Johnny." 

*  'By  the  time  they  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  canyon  MacDonald  was  out  of 
sight.  A  little  creek  that  was  a 
swollen  torrent  in  spring  time 
trickled  out  of  the  gorge.  Its  chan- 
nel was  choked  with  a  chaotic  con- 
fusion of  sandstone  rock  and  broken 
slate,  and  up  through  this  Aldous 
carefully  picked  his  way,  followed 
etosely  by  Joanne.  The  sky  con- 
tinued to  darken  above  them,  until  at 
last  the  sun  died  out,  and  a  thick 
and  almost  palpable  gloom  began  to 
jpavclop  them. 

The  first  big  drops  were  beginning 


to  fall  when  they  came  to  an  open 
place.  The  gorge  swung  to  the  right; 
on  their  left  the  rocks  gave  place  to 
a  rolling  meadow  of  buffalo  grass, 
and  Aldous  knew  they  had  reached 
the  basin.  A  hundred  yards  up  the 
slope  was  a  fringe  of  timber,  and  as 
he  looked  he  saw  smoke  rising  out  of 
this.  The  sound  of  MacDonald's  axe 
came  to  them.  He  turned  to  Joanne, 
and  he  saw  that  she  understood. 
They  were  at  their  journey's  end. 
Perhaps  it  was  imagination  that  made 
him  think  there  was  a  slight  tremble 
in  her  voice  when  she  said: 

"This — is  the  place?" 

"Yes.  It  should  be  just  above  the 
timber.  I  believe  I  can  see  the  upper 
break  of  the  little  box  canyon  Keller 
told  me  about." 

She  rode  without  speaking  until 
they  entered  the  timber.  They  were 
just  in  time.  As  he  lifted  her  down 
from  her  horse  the  clouds  opened, 
and  the  rain  fell  in  a  deluge.  Her 
hair  was  wet  when  he  got  her  in  the 
tent.  MacDonald  had  spread  out  a 
number  of  blankets,  but  he  had  dis- 
appeared. Joanne  sank  down  upon 
them  with  a  little  shiver.  She  looked 
up  at  Aldous.  It  was  almost  dark 
in  the  tent,  and  her  eyes  were  glow- 
ing strangely.  Over  them  the  thun- 
der crashed  deafeningly.  For  a  few 
minutes  it  was  a  continual  roar,  shak- 
ing the  mountains  with  mighty  re- 
verberations that  were  like  the  ex- 
plosions of  giant  guns.  Aldous  stood 
holding  the  untied  flap  against  the 
beat  ot  the  rain. 

For  a  few  minutes  longer  there 
was  no  break  in  the  steady  down- 
pour and  the  crashing  of  the  thunder. 
Then,  as  suddenly  as  the  storm  had 
broken,  it  began  to  subside.  Aldous 
rose  and  flung  back  the  tent-flap. 

"It  is  almost  over,"  he  said.  "You 
had  better  remain  in  the  tent  a  little 
longer,  Ladygray.  I  will  go  out  and 
see  if  MacDonald  has  succeeded  in 
drowning  himself." 

Joanne  did  not  answer,  and  Aldous 
stepped  outside.  He  knew  where  to 
find  the  old  hunter.  He  had  gone 
up  to  the  end  of  the  timber,  and 
probably  this  minute  was  in  the  little 
box  canyon  searching  for  the  grave. 
It  was  a  matter  of  less  than  a  hun- 
dred yards  to  the  upper  fringe  of 
timber,  and  when  Aldous  came  out 
of  this  he  stood  on  the  summit  of  the 
grassy  divide  that  separated  the  tiiw 
lake  Keller  had  described  from  the 
canyon.  It  was  less  than  a  rifle  shot 
distant,  and  on  the  farther  side#  of  it 
MacDonald  was  already  returning. 
Aldous  hurried  down  to  meet  him. 
He  did  not  speak  when  they  met,  but 
his  companion  answered  the  question 
in  his  eyes,  while  the  water  dripped 
in  streams  from  his  drenched  hair  and 
beard. 

"It's  there,"  he  said,  pointing  back. 
"Just  behind  that  big  black  rock. 
There's  a  slab  over  it,  an'  you've  got 
the  name  right  It's  Mortimer  Fitz- 
Hugh." 

Above  them  the  clouds  were  split- 
ting asunder.  A  shaft  of  sunlight 
broke  through,  and  as  they  stood 
looking  over  the  little  lake  the  shaft  ■ 
broadened,  and  the  sun  swept  in 
golden  triumph  over  the  mountains. 
MacDonald  beat  his  limp  hat  against 
his  knee,  and  with  his  other  hand 
drained  the  water  from  his  beard. 

"What  you  goin'  to  do?"  he  asked. 

Aldous  turned  toward  the  timber. 
Joanne  herself  answered  the  question. 
She  was  coming  up  the  slope.  In  a 
few  moments  she  stood  beside  them. 
First  she  looked  down  upon  the  lake. 
Then  her  eyes  turned  to  Aldous. 
There  was  no  need  for  speech.  He 
held  out  his  hand,  and  without  hesi- 
tation she  gave  him  her  own.  Mac- 
Donald understood.  He  walked  down 
ahead  of  them  toward  the  black  rock. 
When  he  came  to  the  rock  he  paused. 
Aldous  and  Joanne  passed  him.  Then 
they,  too,  stopped,  and  Aldous  freed 
the  girl's  hand. 

With  an  unexpectedness  that  was 
startling  they  had  come  upon  the 
grave.  Yet  not  a  sound  escaped.  Jo- 
anne's lips.  Aldous  could  not  see 
that  she  .was  breathing.    Less  than 


Here's  Evidence 
that 

COW 
ABORTION 

Can  Be  Driven 
Out  of  a  Herd 


— in  Injury 
to  Cows  and 
Heifers? 


It  covers  nearly  twenty  years  and 
fully  bears  out  Dr.  Roberts'  claim  that 
you,  at  very  small  cost,  can  wipe  out 
this  profit-stealing  disease  if  you  will  do 
as  Dr.  Roberts  tells  you  to  do.  Read 
these  letters  carefully 


I  QQO  "My  herd  of  twenty-two 
JLOJ/O  cows  was  afflicted  with  In- 
fectious Abortion  in  1898.  After  losing 
a  number  of  calves  I  began  treating 
them  with  DR  ROBERTS'  ANTI- 
ABORTION  TREATMENT.  I  feel  that 
they  were  permanently  cured,  fori  have 
not  lost  any  calves  since  that  time,  five 
years  ago." — (J.  A.  Griswold,  Duplain- 
ville,  Wis.)  "My  herd  of  cows,  eleven 
in  number,  was  troubled  with  Infectious 
Abortion.  I  tried  various  remedies,  with- 
out any  relief ;  then  I  began  treating  my 
herd  with  ROBERTS'  ANTI-ABORTION.  I  had  ten  live,  strong, 
healthy  calves  come  that  year  and  have  not  lost  a  calf  since  that  time — 
over  three  years  ago."— (Sworn  statement  of  Herman  Shirley,  deceased, 
Waukesha,  Wis.) 


What  is  lost  on 
ONE  good  calf 
would  pay  for 
the  complete 
treatment  for  an 
average  herd. 


1  Q  f\*y  "  My  herd  of  twenty-two  cows  being 
1  v\JCt  afflicted  with  Abortion  in  1902, 1  de- 
cided |to  try  DR.  ROBERTS'  ANTI- ABORTION 
TREATMENT,  which  I  did  with  results  satis- 
factory, and  I  believe  if  used  according  to  direc- 
tions is  a  sure  cure  every  time. " — (I.  Vande- 
burg,  Kingston,  111.) 

1  Q1 1  K    in  1913  I  applied  your  ANTI-ABORTION 
TREATMEN  T  to  my  herd  of  forty-two  head, 
and  hereby  wish  to  state  that  I  cured  my  herd  entirely 
and  that  I  haven't  had  a  single  case  of  abortion  since  that 
time  "—(Jos.  F.  .lira,  Cary  Sta  .  111.)     I  am  well  pleased 
with  your  TREATMENT  FOR  ABORTION.   I  have  nine 
fine  calves  and  one  cow  left  to  calve  yet   Two  of  the  calves  are  from  cows  that  aborted 
last  year.   I  finished  your  treatment  July  IS,  1915,  two  months  aeo,  and  have  seen  no 
signs  of  disease  since  then."— (Iowa.  Name  on  request) 

If  your  herd  is  afflicted  with  Contagious  Abortion,  and  is  free  from  tuberculosis  you 
can,  with  the  Dr.  Roberts  treatment,  clean  up  your  herd  and  wipe  out  abortion.  AU 
Abortion  Treatments  are  shipped  direct  from  our  laboratories  at  Waukesha. 

Writ*  o«  today  for  free  Abortion  book,  "Questions  and  Answers" 

DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  COMPANY 

130  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


FEED  THE  SOU,  AND  THE  SOIL  WILL  FEED  YOU 

California  Fertilizer  Works 

liana factarcrs  of  Complete  Fertilizers  of  All  Kind*. 

The  Oldest  Manufacturers  and    Largest    Producers    of    Bone   and  Blood 

Fertilizers  on  tho  Pacific  Coast. 
Complete  and  Up-to-Date  Laboratory  for  Analyses  of  Soils.    Analyses  and 
Advice  Given  Free  to  Our  Patrons. 
FACTORIES.  SAX  FRANCISCO  AND  OAKLAND 
OFFICE,  444  PINE  STREET,  SAN  FIIAXCISCO 


Make  It  Easier 
For  Them 


Spare  the  horses.  Mica  Axle  Grease 
makes  easier  pulling.  It  gives  a 
smoother  bearing  than  ordinary- 
grease,  because  it  contains  powdered 
mica — blended  with  the  grease  by  a 
special  process.  The  mica  keeps  the 
spindle  smooth,  resists  wear  and  press- 
ure, and  makes  the  grease  last  twice  as  long. 
Get  a  can  from  your  dealer  today. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(California) 


MICA  CREASE 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Burning  iff til  "Slut."  Til 
"i/tii"  uniirpmti, 
lift,  ttc. )  iurm  aff,  ht  til  /•*;  i 
limfly  eitr  tligitly.  Only  Jtfai- 
•ami  cm  it  liggtJ  tih  tvty. 


The  wood 
that  resists  life 


Fire,  that  bugbear  of  the  farmer,  hai  »mall  terror!  for  the 

man  who  builds  with  California  Redwood. 
Madefire-resistantby  nature  —  contains  no  pitch.  Extreme- 
ly slow  to  ignite,  slow  burning  and  easily  extinguished. 

California  Redwood 

Resists  Rot  and  Fire 

California  Redwood  also  has  wonderful  endurance.  Nol 
affefted  by  dry  or  wet  rot  — even  when  in  the  ground  —  or 

changes  of  temperature. 

When  properly  seasoned,  will  not  shrink,  swell  or  warp. 

And  is  easily  worked. 

The  ideal  wood  for  all  farm  structures  from  henhouse  to 

silo,  bam  or  farmhouse. 

Write  us  today  for  free  booklet, "California  Redwood  on 
the  Farm." 

If  your  local  lumber  dealer  does  not  carry  Redwood  ia 
stock,  send  us  his  name,  and  we  will  arrange  so  he  can 

easily  get  it  for  you. 

CALIFORNIA  RED^POD  ASSOCIATION 

771  NEW  CALL  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


AAJir  til  tflU'l  Sicy  if  til  Big  Trltt  if  C*lifirni*- 
titrit  a  cify  fir  mty  eitld  in  til  nctiin. 


If  you  are  having  (rouble  with  belting  read  the  ad  near  the  bottom  of 
page  29.  Sample  of 'the  best  belting:  In  the  world  mailed  iree.  This  belting 
is  fully  guaranteed.    Nothing  like  It  anywhere. 


KOVERALLS 

Keep  Kids  Kleen 

The  most  practical,  healthful,  playtime 
garments  «rte»  invented  lot  children  I  lo 
8  yean  el  age.  Made  in  one  piece  with 
chop  bad.    Eaaiy  dipped  on  or  of. 
Easily  washed.  No bstitdssoc  bands 
lo  stop  circulation.  Made  in  blue 
denial,  and  genuine  bine  and  white 
hickory  stripes.  Alio  turhter  weight, 
fait  -color  intf '-rial  in  dark  blue,  cadet 
iblne,  taa  or  dark  red.  all  appropri- 
ately trimmed  with  fart-color 
galatea.    All  garment!  made  in 
Dutch  neck  with  elbow  sleeves 
fot  high  neck  and  long  sleeva. 

85c  the  suit 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  yon 
we  will  rend  them,  charges  prepaid 
on  receipt  of  price.  85c  each. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded. 

Beware  of  Imitations.  Look  for 
I  mm  the  Two  Hones  on  the  Laoti. 

Levi  Strang  St  Co.,  San  Francisco 

Awardso  GRAND  PRIZE  it  tht  P.PJ.E. 


6  Million  ""f 

Feet  New  Lumber  § 

=       110  per  thousand  and  up.  = 

2       The  spring  building  season  = 

=    has  begun  and  orders  are  al-  g 

=    ready  being  placed  with  us.  = 

S       We  will  be  pleased  to  figure  EE 

your  lists  and  give  you  our  = 

=    lowest  quotations.  = 

=       Buy  direct  from  the  mills.  EE 

s       We .  have  been  in  business  5 

5    for  years  and  our  prices  will  ~ 

s   save  you  money.  = 

§  Christenson  Lumber  Co.  § 

EE      Main  Office  1950  Third  St  1 

=  Saa  Francisco.  = 

niiiiKiiiimiiimimiimiiiimumi.iitiiff. 


RHODODENDRONS 

Hnshlnctnn  State  llimrr 
Collecles]  from   the  Fareat 

25  collected  plant*.  5  to  10  inches  ,11.00 

100  planta  prepaid   parcel  post  13.75 

7  -an .plants  12.50  per  dozen,  prepaid 

Hants  potted  or  transplanted.  15  par  100 
Huckleberries,  Madronas.  Rplram  and 
many  other  Native  Frulta.  Plant*  and 
Klowera.  aam*  prices,  and  special  rate*  by 
1.000  lota. 

Joel  Shomaker 

OLYMPIC    MATURE  NURSERY, 
Nelllta,  Washington. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

The  publishers  of  Orchard  and  Farm 
believe  that  every  advertisement  ap- 
pearing; In  the  publication  ia  backed 
by  responsible  people.  The  aim  la  to 
have  no  other  than  reliable  advertisers. 
Frauds  and  Irresponsible  firms  are  not 
knowingly  allowed  space  in  our  col- 
umns. We  will  take  it  as  a  favor  if 
readers  will  advise  us  promptly  should 
they  have  any  reason  to  question  the 
reliability  of  any  firm  using;  these  col- 
umns. Discriminating  advertiser*  rec- 
ognize Orchard  and  Farm  aa  being;  read 
by  the  most  intelligent  farmers,  stock' 


he  mcmaJ  . 

ones;  and  I  • 

weathers.  ' 


ten  paces  from  them  was  the 
protected  by  its  cairn  of  stones; 
over    the  stones    rose    a  weather* 

stained  slab  in  the  form  of  a  crotf. 
One  glance  at  the  gravel  and  A> 
dous  riveted  his  eyes  upon  Joanna, 
For  a  full  minute  she  stood  as  nS 
tiunless  as  though  the  last  bream 
had  left  her  body.  Then,  slowly,  sh»J 
advanced.  He  could  not  see  her  fads. 
He  followed,  quietly,  step  by  step  aj 
she  moved.  For  another  minute  she 
leaned  over  the  slab,  making  out  oH 
fine-seared  letters  of  the  name.  M 
body  was  bent  forward;  her  twt) 
hands  were  clenched  tightly  at  her, 
side. 

"It  is  his  name,"  she  said 
there  was  something  represse 
terrible  in  her  low  voice.  "It 
name!" 

She  was  looking  straight  into  tl 
eyes  of  John  Aldous,  and  has] 
that  she  was  fighting  to  say  • 
thing    which  she    had  not  spoki 
Suddenly  she  came  to  him,  and  hsfl 
two  hands  caught  his  arm. 

"It  is  terrible — what  I  am  going 
to  ask  of  you,"  she  struggled.  jI^^ 
will  think  I  am  a  ghoul.    But  T  mi 
have  proof!    I  must — I  must!" 

She  was  staring  wildly  at  him, 
all    at  once    there    leapt  fierce 
through  him  a  dawning  of  the  tr 
The  name  was  there,  seared  by 
iron   in    tha   slab    of  woods, 
name!    But  under  the  cairn  of  stc 
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men    and  frultgrowe 
Rocky  Mountains  and 
our  columns  in  advert 
ORCHARD  AN1 
0th    Floer,  Hearst 


SAX   FIIAM  1SCO. 


est   of  the 
erefore  seek 
t  their  goods. 
■  H  M 
lluildlaa; 


Behind  them  MacDonald  had  heat 
Strange  gentleness  was  in  his  vol 
as  he  said: 

"You     an'  Johnny  go  back 
build  a  fire,  Mis'  Joanne.     I'll  fin 
the  proof!" 

"Come,"  said  Aldous,  and  he  he 
out  his  hand  again. 

MacDonald  hurried    on  ahead 
them.    When  they  reached  the  car 
he  was  gone,  so  that  Joanne  did  no 
see  the  pick  and   shovel  which 
carried  back.    She  went  into  the  te 
and   Aldous   l>egnn    building  a' 
where      MacDonald's      had  bee 
drowned  out. 

He  was  surprised  at  the  quicknes 
with  which  MacDonald  performed 
work.    Not  more  than  half  an  hon 
had  passed  when  a  low  whistle  drei 
his  eyes  to  a  clump  of  dwarf  sprue 
back  in  the  timber.    The  mounta" 
eer    was    standing    there,  holdio 
something  in  his  hands.  With  a  back] 
ward  glance  to  see  that  Joanne  ha 
not  come  from  the  tent,  Aldous  ha 
tened  to  him.    What  he  could  sc 
of  MacDonald's  face  was  the  lifele 
colour  of  gray  ash.    His  eyes  stared 
as  if  he  had  suffered  a  strange  and 
unexpected  shock.  He  went  to  spea~ 
but  no  words     came  through 
beard.    In  his  hand  he  held  his  fade 
red  neck-handkerchief.     He  gave 
to  Aldous. 

"It  wasn't  deep,"  he  said.  "It  wj 
shallow,  turribly  shallow,  Johnny- 
just  under  the  stone!" 

His  voice  was  husky  and  unnatural 

There  was  something  heavy  m  the 
handkerchief,  and  a  shudder  passed 
through  Aldous  as  he  placed  it  otjj 
the  palm  of  his  hand  and  unveiled  a 
its  contents.  He  could  not  repress! 
an  exclamation  when  he  saw  whatm 
MacDonald  had  brought.  In  hit! 
hand,  with  a  single  thickness  of  the  I 
wet  handkerchief  between  the  ob-«  ■ 
jects  and  his  flesh,  lay  a  watch  and  a  I 
ring.  The  watch  was  of  gold.  Its 
was  tarnished,  but  he  could  see  there  ■ 
were  initials,  which  he  could  not  ■ 
make  out,  engraved  on  the  back  of  ■ 
the  case.  The  ring,  too,  was  of  gold.  ■ 
It  was  in  the  form  of  a  coiled  and  I 
writhing  serpent,  wide  enough  to  ■ 
cover  half  of  one's  middle  finger  be-  1 
tween  the  joints.  Again  the  eyes  of  m 
the  two  men  met,  and  again  Aldous  ■ 
observed  that  strange,  stunned  look  I 
in  the  old  hunter's  face.  He  turned  I 
and  walked  back  toward  the  tent,  I 
MacDonald  following  him  slowly,  still  I 
staring,  his  long  gaunt  arms  and  1 
hands  hanging  limply  at  his  side. 

Joanne  heard  them,  and  came  out  I 
of  the  tent.    A  choking  cry  fell  from  I 
her  lips  when  she  saw  MacDonald.  I 
(To  bo  continued) 
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ew  Plan  of  Selling  Lands 
to  Settlers  of  Small  Means 

By  Frank  K.  Mott 

Mayor  of  Oakland  for  Ten  Tears. 


EDUCED  to  Its  simplest  form, 
the  California  land  problem  is 
this — how  to  place  settlers 
the  millions  of  acres  of  rich 
.. jng  land  In  this  State  upon  terms 
at  will  enable  them  to  make  their 
cupation  profitable  to  themselves. 
Now  the  history  of  colonization  and 
and  development  schemes  in  Cali- 
fornia during  the  past  ten  years,  as 
"The  Examiner"  has  shown,  has  been 
black  with  failures  and  disappoint- 
ments. The  tronble  has  been,  first, 
In  the  high  prices  at  which  desirable 
farming  lands  have  been  and  of  ne- 
cessity had  to  be  sold,  and,  secondly, 
In  the  absence  of  any  system  which 
gave  the  former  sufficient  time  to 
"turn  around." 

Almost  all  the  sales  have  been  on 
a  basis  of  annual  payments,  with  full 
payment  in  five  years.  In  a  small 
minority  of  cases  these  payments  have 
'  been  extended  for  ten  years,  but  even 
ten  years'  time  has  proved  to  be  too 
short.  It  has  been  an  exceedingly 
fortunate  settler  who  has  had  money 
sufficient  to  meet  his  annual  pay- 
ments, plus  heavy  interest  charges 
and  the  costs  of  stocking,  fencing, 
ditching  and  developing  and  still  have 
money  enough  left  to  live  upon. 

To  meet  these  exigencies  and  to 
turn  these  failures  into  successes  I 
have  evolved  a  plan  the  fundamentals 
of  which  are  as  old  and  well  known 
as  anything  in  the  banking  business. 
It  depends  essentially  upon  keeping 
the  purchase  money  at  work  earning 
more  money  to  reduce  his  debt.  It 
would  be  as  if  the  purchaser  of  a 
farm  placed  his  money  in  a  savings 
bank  instead  of  handing  it  to  the  set- 
tler. Deposited  in  small  amounts 
during  a  long  term  of  years,  the 
money  would  earn  interest,  which 
would  compound  until  the  pavments 
and  the  interest  together  would  equal 
the  amount  of  the  debt. 

In  the  meantime  the  purchaser 
would  have  full  possession  of  the 
land  and  would  be  making  it  pay  for 
itself  and  for  his  living.  The  thought 
of  having  his  interest  charges  work- 
ing day  and  night  for  him  instead  of 
against  him  would  be  new  and  de- 
lightful to  most  land  buyers. 

Under  this  plan  the  profits  of  mid- 
dleman and  broker  would  be  almost 
eliminated  and  the  selling  expense, 
now  such  a  great  burden  to  seller  and 
buyer,  would  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. The  farmer  would  pay  less 
money  for  his  land,  for  the  cause  of 
the  present  high  price  of  farm  acres 
In  California  is  not  so  much  the  figure 
at  which  the  owners  hold  them  as  the 


cost  of  brokerage,  development  and 
selling  expense.  The  small  purchaser, 
under  the  new  plan,  would  get  his 
land  at  somewhere  near  the  whole- 
sale price. 

For  a  concrete  Illustration  let  us 
take  a  tract  of  10,000  acres  which  will 
soon  be  offered  to  settlers  under  this 
plan.  The  land  will  be  surveyed  by 
experts  of  the  State  University  and 
by  others.  These  experts  will  analyze 
the  soil  and  investigate  water  supply 
and  means  of  transportation.  Their 
report  will  show  what  each  acre  will 
produce.  Nothing  will  be  left  to 
chance  and  the  purchaser  will  be  told 
exactly  what  income  the  land  will 
bring  to  him  under  proper  cultivation. 

The  land  is  to  be  sold  on  the  fol- 
lowing terms:  A  first  payment  of 
20  per  cent  and  no  more  payments 
upon  the  principal  for  five  years,  at 
which  time  another  payment  of  10 
per  cent  is  to  be  made.  This  five- 
year  period,  during  which  no  pay- 
ments on  the  principal  are  required, 
gives  the  settler  ample  time  to  get 
his  land  into  running  order  and  to  lay 
up  some  money.  The  next  payment 
is  three  years  thereafter;  that  is,  the 
eighth  year  after  the  date  of  pur- 
chase, at  which  time  another  10  per 
cent  is  to  be  paid. 

Two  years  thereafter,  or  ten  years 
from  the  date  of  purchase,  a  final 
payment  of  10  per  cent  will  be  made. 
At  this  time  the  purchaser  has  thus  I 
paid  one-half  the  full  purchase  price, 
and  that  is  all  he  ever  does  pay  on 
the  principal.  He  continues  to  pay 
interest  at  6  per  cent  upon  the  un- 
paid balance  for  a  period  of  twelve 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time, 
twenty-two  years  from  the  date  of 
purchase,  his  mortgage  is  canceled, 
although  his  payments  on  account  of 
principal  are,  at  stated,_  only  50  per 
cent  of  the  purchase  price. 

This  will  strike  most  farmers, 
familiar  with  the  usual  land-selling 
methods,  as  being  too  good  to  be 
true,  but  the  explanation  is  sim- 
plicity itself.  Throughout  the  whole 
term  of  years  the  money  paid  in  prin- 
cipal and  interest  has  been  working 
for  the  purchaser,  and  the  accumula- 
tion will  have  reached  the  total 
amount  of  the  purchase  price. 

The  plan  appears  so  unbelievably 
liberal  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
purchaser  that  it  is  usually  received 
on  first  presentation  with  incredulity. 
It  is,  therefore,  well  to  state  that  it 
has  had  the  approval  of  some  of  the 
best  financial  minds  of  the  West,  and 
is  indorsed  as  sound,  practical  and 
satisfactory  after  long  and  critical 
scrutiny  of  its  details. 
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Irrigation  of  Alfalfa 


le  at 
nee* 
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lAREFUL  experiments  have 
been  made  during  the  past 
few  years  to  determine 
what  stage  of  growth  alfalfa 
Irrigation,  and  it  has  been 
that  it  needs  a  practically  constant 
Uniform  supply  of  moisture  through- 
out the  season. 

This  condition  can  only  be 
brought  about  where  irrigation  _  is 
possible,  yet  owing  to  the  variation 
In  the  precipitation  in  this  section,  no 
bard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down, 
either  as  to  the  number  of  irrigations 
required  or  the  stage  of  growth  at 
.which  they  should  be  applied. 

Much  will  depend  upon  the  type  of 
loil  and  the  amount  of  rainfall  re- 
ceived during  the  season.  Every  ir- 
rigator should  learn  to  study  the 
meeds  of  bis  own  particular  soil  and 
crops,  and  then  apply  his  irrigation 
water  at  such  times  and  in  such 
amounts  as  will  maintain  the  neces- 
sary constant  uniform  moisture  sup- 

Cy  in  the  soil.  Alfalfa  should  nerer 
_  (allowed  Jo  become  too  dry,  and, 


above  all,  water  should  never  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  on  it  during  irriga- 
tion for  over  twelve  hours  at  a  time. 
Neither  should  it  go  into  winter 
quarters  in  a  very  wet,  muddy  con- 
dition, as  winter  killing  may  result. 
Difring  normal  years  in  this  section 
alfalfa  will  probably  require  from 
two  to  three  irrigations  during  the 
season.  • 

Alfalfa  is  a  gross  feeder,  and  grows 
luxuriantly  throughout  the  season, 
there  being  a  very  large  amount  of 
leaf  surface  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
wind,  from  which  an  unusual  amount 
of  transpiration  takes  place.  Alfalfa, 
therefore,  requires  considerably  more 
water  than  almost  any  other  crop  we 
can  produce,  all  other  conditions  be- 
ing uniform.  A  long  series  of  care- 
ful, exhaustive  experiments  were  con- 
ducted by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  this  purpose,  and  demon- 
strated that  where  all  other  condi- 
tions are  similar,  alfalfa  requires 
twice  as  much  irrigation  water  during 
a  season  as  grain. 
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Constant  Service 
SAMSON 

hdkl  ldt  sj  r  l< 

TRACTORS 

will  stand  by  you  in  the  nab  season,  and*  aO  die  year' 
'round.  Their  steel  construction,  dust-proof  qualities,  over* ' 
•ize  bearings  and  thorough  lubrication  insure  corutant 
service  at  low  cost.  The  world-known  Sieve-Grip  wheel 
'gives  complete  traction— no  slipping,  no  soil  packing. 
You  Can  Do  Better  Work 

in  Ikt  oixkerd  uj  R<Jd  with  a  Semaao  S<m-CiTp  Tr*dor.  Yonr  plowing  anJ  cJ» 
I  vmtin f  will  be  euiff,  crova  larger  ami  expmaea  leas.  Year  farming  buaraeee  aeeda  • 
'  Sum  Sieve-Grip.  By  ptacatg  r°ar  order  NOW.  T—  wffl  grf  Tour  tractor  wfcaal  Tea- 
M  ±.  TWagh  tbe  danud  for  Seam  Sarre-Griae  ia  traanaaJaee,  we  can  make- 
dafieeriae  an  time. 

Sanuon  Sieve-Crie*  built  In  two  eliee  ' 

10-25  at  S13SO  and  0-12  at  *T7S.  t.  o.  b.  Stockton. 

SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR  CO. 

Stockton,  California,  U.  S.  A. 


PETROLEUM  AND  NATURAL  GAS 

A  book  of  68  pages  offers  the  most  valuable  information  obtainable  abou) 
petroleum  and  natural  gas.  This  book  treats  on  the  early  history,  origin, 
distribution,  accumulation  and  surface  conditions.  Price  C5  cents  postpaid, 
Address  Orchard  and  Farm,  Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco,  California. 


There  IS  a  Kerosene  Tractor 
It  is  Mogul  8-16 

IN  order  to  remove  the  last  shadow  of  doubt 
about  the  ability  of  Mogul  8-16  to  operate 
successfully  on  kerosene,  we  now  put  into  our 
warranty  a  guarantee  that  Mogul  8-16  will  do 
good,  serviceable  work  at  all  loads,  operating  on 

common  coal  oil. 

That  is  our  answer  to  critics  and  doubters  —  a  aignea 
guarantee  to  purchasers  of  Mogul  8-16.  You  can  now  buy  a 
tractor  built  to  operate  on  kerosene,  that  doe»  operate  aucceii- 
fuBy  on  kerosene,  and  that  is  guaranteed  to  do  good,  service- 
able work  on  your  farm,  using  kerosene  for  fuel. 

Now  it  is  up  to  you.  Buy  a  guaranteed  Mogul  kerosene 
tractor  and  you  get  a  machine  that  will  do  your  work  for  about 
half  the  fuel  cost  of  a  gasoline  tractor  of  the  same  power,  and 
that  will  work  faithfully  for  you  through  the  rush  seasons 
when  you  need  reserve  power. 

Will  you  please  send  us  your  name  and  address,  so  that  we 
can  tell  you  in  full  detail  why  we  can  guarantee  the  kerosene 
burning  feature  of  Mogul  tractors.  Mogul  10-20  and  M«gul 
12-25— the  larger  Moguls— are  also  kerosene  tractors. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

dice  rpe  rated)  . 


Crawford.  Neb.  Dearer,  Colo. 
Portland. Ore.  San  Francisco. CaL 


Helena.  Mont. 
Spokane.  Waab. 


Lett  AnieUa,  CaL 
Sab  Lake  City.  Utah 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


For  the  Western  Woman  of  To-Day 


DEAR  Friends:  Perhaps  I  can 
help  you  by  a  few  economical 
suggestions  pertaining  to  home- 
keeping.  You  see  I  am  taking  it  for 
granted  that  most  of  us  are  interested 
in  the  same  things. 

And  speaking  of  homekeeping,  there 
is  more  in  the  meaning  than  just  the 
round  of  duties  that  we  all  know. 
One  of  the  finest  homekecper3  that 
I  know,  sometimes  has  dust  on  the 
piano  and  she  doesn't  always  wash  her 
dishes  at  night.  By  this  I  do  not 
mean  that  her  house  is  not  neat  and 
clean  for  it  is  at  all  times.  I  mean 
that  she  finds  that  there  is  more  than 
sweeping  and  meal  preparing  in  the 
keeping  of  a  home. 

She  is  an  accomplished  musician, 
intellectual  and  a  more  than  good 
cook.  Her  three  children  are  healthy, 
loveable  and  obedient  and  her  work 
is  all  accomplished  without  stress  or 
strain.  There  are  no  loud  scoldings 
and  no  severe  punishments  in  lier 
home.  Just  an  abundance  of  love, 
interest  and  enthusiasm. 

From  watching  other  families  and 
from  my  own  experience  I  am  sure 
that  her  method  is  much  the  easiest 
and  by  far  the  pleasantest  one.  We 
^  often  snatch  five  or  ten  minutes  from 
our  work  to  scold  or  spank  one  of 
our  erring  offspring.  Five  or  tea 
minutes  spent  in  directing  them  in 
some  new  game,  reading  from  their 
books,  or  in  telling  a  story  will  turn 
their  minds  into  other  channels  just 
as  quickly,  and  there  will  be  no  re- 
sentment or  anger  to  continue  the 
trouble. 

Complainings  and  scoldings  wear  on 
the  nerves  of  the  entire  family  up- 
setting health  and  discipline.  Love 
and  interest  cement  the  parents  and 
children  together  in  kindly  under- 
standing, making  hard  duties  easier 
and  joyful  moments  more  joyful. 

Now  for  a  few  words  about  "Orch- 
ard and  Farm."  I  think  the  receipts 
this  month  very  good  and  easy  to  pre- 
pare and  I  hope  that  you  will  find 
them  so.  I  wish  to  make  a  correc- 
tion about  the  care  of  flat  silver.  A 
month  or  so  ago  I  suggested  in  a 
"hint"  that  instead  of  using  silver 
polish,  the  knives,  forks  and  spoons 
be  boiled  in  an  aluminum  kettle  con- 
taining water  and  a  tablespoon  of 
baking  soda.  This  is  a  safe  and  quick 
way  of  cleaning  forks  and  spoons, 
but  do  not  polish  the  knives  in  that 
manner.  They  should  never  be  placed 
in  hot  water  as  the  handles  are  apt  to 
loosen  and  come  apart  from  the 
blades. 

And  now  I  am  going  to  urge  yoa 
all  again  to  write  to  me  at  any  time 
sending  a  criticism,  a  suggestion  or 
your  favorite  receipt  and  I  promise 
to  print  it  if  you  desire  or  answer 
privately  by  mail. 

RUTH  ROBERTS. 


Pineapple  Pudding. 
2%  cups  of  boiling  water 
Y*  cup  of  cold  water 
%  cup  of  corn  starch 
%  cup  of  sugar 
%  teaspoon  of  salt 
%  can  of  grated  pineapple 
whites  of  three  eggs. 
Mix  the«corn  starch,  sugar  and  salt 
and  dilute  with  cold  water.    Add  to 
boiling  water,  stirring  constantly  until 
mixture    thickens.      Add  flavoring, 
whites  of  eggs  beaten  stiff  and  pine- 
apple.    Mix    thoroughly.     Fill  into 
individual  moulds  previously  dipped  in 
cold    water.     Serve    with  whipped 
cream. 


New  Orleans  Dessert. 
A  little  southern  friend  of  mine 
from  the  quaint  old  city  of  New  Or- 
eans  told  me  of  this  delicious  dessert 
called  Ambrosia  It  is  very  simple 
and  wholesome,  consisting  of  three 
fruits,  pineapple,  bananas  and  oranges. 
Slice  and  mix  together  one  small 
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pineapple,  four  ripe  bananas  and  three 
oranges,  sprinkle  them  with  powdered 
sugar  and  let  them  stand  a  half  an 
hour  before  ready  to  use. 

Of  course  any  amount  can  be  made, 
according  to  the  number  of  people  to 
be  served. 


Minced  Meat 

Chop  or  put  through  the  grinder 
any  scraps  of  cold  meat  Season  and 
add  gravy,  broth  or  water  to  mois- 
ten. Heat  in  a  frying  pan  and  serve 
on  hot  buttered  toast 


Quick  Nut  Bread. 

4     cups  of  flour 

1     cup  of  sugar 

1     teaspoon  of  salt 

3     teaspoons  (neaping)  of  bak- 
ing powder 

1     cup  of  chopped  nut  meats 

1%  cups  of  milk. 
Mix  the  flour,  sugar,  baking  powder 
and  salt  together  and  sift  three  thnes, 
add  the  chopped  nuts  and  the  milk 
and  let  the  whole  stand  twenty  min- 
utes. Put  in  a  moderate  oven  and 
bake  forty  minutes. 


Graham  Nut  Bread. 
3     cups  of  graham  flour 

%  cup  of  white  flour 
2%  cups  of  milk 
1     cnp  of  sugar 
1     teaspoon  of  salt 
S     heaping  teaspoons  of  baking 
powder. 

Mix  the  flour,  sugar,  baking  pow- 
der and  salt  together  and  sift  three 
times,  add  the  milk  and  let  the  whole, 
stand  twenty  minues.  Bake  in  a  mod- 
erate oven  one  hour. 

Mexican  Rice. 
1  cnp  of  rice 

1  quart  of  stewed  or  canned  to- 
matoes 

1  small  onion 

1  small  bell  pepper 

1  teaspoon  of  salt 

Mince  the  onion  and  pepper  and 
fry  slighUy  in  a  scant  half  cup  of 
olive  or  salad  oil  Then  add  the  rice 
(it  is  better  to  boil  the  rice  first  as  it 
is  more  tender)  and  the  tomatoes. 
Cover  and  cook  until  done. 


Sweet  Potato  Croquettes. 

To  two  cups  of  hot  riced  sweet 
potatoes  add  three  tablespoons  of 
butter,  V%  teaspoon  of  salt  pepper  and 
one  beaten  egg.  If  potatoes  are  very 
dry  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  hot 
milk  to  moisten. 

Shape  in  croquettes,  dip  in  cracker 
crumbs  and  fry  in  deep  fat 

Bell  Bottles. 
^  If  there  are  any  poisons  or  medi- 
cines that  are  dangerous  in  the  house 
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tie  a  tiny  bell  to  the  neck  of  the  bot- 
tle. This  will  distinguish  them  from 
the  harmless  ones  and  prevent  acci- 
dents. 


To  Remove  Stains. 

Tea  or  Coffee — Rinse  well  and  pour 
boiling  water  over  the  stain. 

Chocolate — Sprinkle  with  powdered 
borax  and  soak  well  in  cold  water. 
Add  boiling  water. 

Ink — Soak  two  or  three  hours  in 
coal  oil,  remove  and  wash  in  strong 
soap  suds  or  rub  with  lemon  juice  and 
salt. 

Calla  Lily — Nothing  satisfactory. 
Try  ammonia  several  times. 

Milk — Wash  quickly  in  cold  water. 

Scorch — Hang  in  the  sun  and  try 
soap  solution. 

Grass — Wash  in  alcohol  and  rub. 

Paint — Rub  with  benzine  or  turpen- 
tine. 

Blood — Soak  in  cold  water  until 
stain  turns  brown  then  wash  in  warm 
water  and  soap.  Peroxide  of  hydro- 
gen will  remove  blood  stains. 

Mildew — Rub  lemon  juice  on  the 
spots  and  place  in  the  sunshine. 

Iron  Rust — Spread  carefully  over 
bowl  containing  *A  teaspoon  of  borax 
and  1  pint  of  water.  Drop  by  drop 
apply  acid  until  the  stain  brightens; 
then  dip  directly  in  water.  Repeat  if 
necessary.  Ammonia  may  be  added 
to  the  rinsing  water. 

Scalloped  Edges. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  articles 
having  scalloped  edges  such  as  towels, 
pillow  cases,  doilies,  etc.,  should  have 
the  scallops  soaked  in  water  for  some 
time  after  embroidering  and  before 
the  cloth  is  cut  away  from  the  scal- 
lops. Articles  so  treated  will  never 
fray  or  ravel,  and  will  stand  repeated 
launderings. 

White  Hats. 

White  satin  hats  and  white  spats 
are  being  worn  to  brighten  up  the 
costume.  No  one  shape  of  hat  is ' 
among  the  early  spring  models.  There 
is  not  even  a  preference  shown.  A 
large  hat  or  a  small  close  fitting 
toque,  whichever  one  is  the  most  be- 
coming, is  the  kind  to  select 

Short  Skirts. 
We  have  heard  rumors  that  skirts 
will  be  longer  but  this  is  not  notice- 
able as  yet  The  length  of  the  skirts 
now — not  the  extremes — seem  so  sen- 
sible, up  out  of  the  dust  and  dirt  of 
the  streets,  that  I  am  sure  we  most 
of  us  hope  they  will  remain  as  they 
axe. 


It  is  impossible  to  serve  two  mas- 
ters and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
boss  one  servant 


Home-Made  Bread  Best 

HOME-MADE  bread,  if  well 
made,  is  to  be  preferred  over 
bakers'  bread,  according  to 
Miss  Addie  D.  Root  of  the  Missouri 
College  of  Agriculture.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  yeast  used  in  bread  mak- 
ing is  more  important  than  the  kind 
of  yeast  If  yeast  is  allowed  to  stand 
in  a  dusty  place  or  is  put  into  an 
unstcrilized  vessel,  it  will  collect  bac- 
teria and  the  bread  will  have  a  sour, 
unpleasant  taste. 

Flour  should  be  added  slowly  and 
beaten  into  the  liquid  thoroughly  to 
incorporate  air.  Sugar  is  food  for 
the  yeast  plant  and  if  given  to  it  will 
hasten  its  growth. 

If  dough  is  too  stiff,  a  harsh, 
crumbly  bread  results.  The  least 
amount  of  flour  possible  to  avoid  a 
sticky  dough,  gives  the  best  bread. 

The  quick  even  stroke  in  kneading 
counts  for  more  than  the  strength 
put  into  it.  A  thorough  kneading 
distributes  the  yeast  plants  evenly 
throughout  the  dough  and  results  in 
bread  of  the  best  texture  as  the  gas 
bubbles  rise  evenly.  Dough  should 
be  kneaded  until  it  has  a  smooth 
velvety  surface.  If  kneaded  longer 
than  thirty  minutes,  the  elastic  qual- 
ity is  completely  destroyed. 

If  the  dough  is  chilled  while  ris- 
ing, the  volume  will  be  smaller,  the 
texture  rubbery,  and  an  undesirable 
crust  will  form.  Best  results  are 
obtained  when  dough  is  kept  at  m 
gentle,  warm,  even  temperature  un- 
til it  is  twice  its  bulk,  and  then 
worked. 

Baking  requires  as  much  care  as 
mixing,  kneading,  and  rising.  The 
bread  should  begin  to  brown  in 
patches  during  the  first  fifteen  min- 
utes and  should  have  an  even  brown 
surface  after  thirty  minutes. 

Medicines  From  the  Garden. 

The  despised  onion  is  an  excellent 
tonic  for  the  nerves.  They  are  very 
beneficial  if  eaten  raw,  but  many  per- 
sons cannot  thoroughly  digest  them 
that  way,  so  the  best  results  come 
after  they  have  been  well  boiled. 
Many  people  find  an  onion  eaten  raw 
at  night  a  great  help  for  sleepless- 
ness. Peas,  beets  and  carrots  help 
nervous  and  thin  people  by  produc- 
ing rich  blood. 

Spinach  is  known  as  the  "cleanser 
of  the  stomach."  It  is  of  great  bene- 
fit to  anaemic  persons,  as  it  con- 
tains iron  and  should  be  eaten  twice 
daily  by  weak  women. 

Celery  should  be  eaten  by  those 
suffering  with  rheumatism  The  milk 
contained  in  the  fresh  green  leaves 
of  lettuce  is  of  great  benefit  to  the 
nerves  and  also  a  help  in  curing  in- 
somnia. It  should  be  eaten  at  night 
to  get  the  best  results. 

Figs  act  directly  on  the  nerves  of 
the  stomach  and  are  good  for  indi- 
gestion and  are  also  a  laxative.  The 
juice  of  a  lemon  in  a  cup  of  hot  water 
is  often  the  means  of  breaking  up  a 
cold. 

For  biliousness  nothing  is  better 
than  raw  ripe  tomatoes.  They  wiH 
often  eliminate  the  feeling  of  diz- 
ziness and  sickness  at  the  stomach  if 
eaten  often  with  salt  and  pepper, 
through  the  attack.  

Rose  Slips. 

Will  you  tell  us  tchen  and  how  to 
put  in  rose  cutting*? 

Now  is  a  very  good  time  to  put 
in  rose  cuttings.  Make  a  starting 
bed  of  clean  sharp  sand.  I  prefer 
the  ocean  sand  to  river  sand,  unless 
the  river  sand  is  very  coarse  and 
free  from  silt. 

With  a  sharp  knife  or  pruning 
shears  cut  the  cutting  just  below  an 
eye,  or  leaf,  and  about  half  way  be- 
tween two  eyes  at  the  top,  making 
the  cutting  from  three  to  eight  inches 
long,  and,  using  half-ripened  wood, 
put  the  cutting  about  two-thirds  ia 
the  sand  and  keep  damp  and  shaded- 
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WD  FOR  OUR  = 
NEW  CATALOGUE  = 

IE  BIG  1 

fRTAIN  I 

MILLS  | 

Tow  sells  direct  to  you  | 
jutting  out  the  fancy  | 
prices  —  the  enormous  = 
jrofits  of  the  retailer.  = 

MILL  PRICES  1 

Hemstitched  Scrim  Cur-  = 
tains,  %]/2  yards  long,  in  = 
cream  and  ecri#  Retailer's  s 
price  95c.  The  ^f*C 
factory  price 
to  you   

Extra  Wide,  Superb  Qual- 
ity Scrim  Curtains,  hem- 
stitched in  ecru,  cream  and 
white;  40  inches  wide.  Re- 
tailer's price  $1.25.  Our 
price,,  the  factory  QAC 
price  to  you,  HII 


7CC  1 

/  T  THE  — 
I  t/l'Alll  = 


1S- 


THE 
TAIll 


Dainty  Spanish  Hand-  = 
Drawn  Scrim  Curtains,  in  5 
Arabian,  cream  and  white;  = 
2y2  yards  long.  $|.35  = 
Retail  price  $2.25.  I  the  S 
Mill  Price  1  PA,R  | 

Sent  Anjwhsre,  Pared  Poet  Prepaid.  5 

California  Curtain  Mills  | 

Manufacturers    of    Curtain*   and  S 
Comforters.  — 

Aronson  Building,  86  Third  St.  = 
SAN  FRANCISCO  = 
llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllr. 


COFFEE 

3  Iba.  for  $1.00. 


i:W  I  sell  from  20,000 
■■H  to  .30,000  lbs.  of 
TBHSHk*^.  roflee  every  month 
By  buying  direct 
from  the  growers, 
doing  my  own 
roasting  and  sell- 
ing direct  to  the 
consumer,  I  do 
away  with  two  middlemen's  profits. 
That's  why  1  can  give  you  so  much 
for  your  dollar. 

Long's  Best  Coffee  has  a  flavor 
and  aroma  that  will  win  your  In- 
stant approval.  It  is  a  blend  of 
ur  mountain  grown  coffees,  and 
mce  high-flavored. 
Look's  Beat  Coffee  Delivered  to 
or  Door  by  Parcel  Poat. 
Roasted  the  moment  before  it  is 
t  to  you.    3  lba.  for  fl.OO. 

>NGr,  the  Coffee  Man 

JjONG'S  market 
Mill   and  Washington  St  a. 
Oakland,  Calif. 


>TUDY  AT  HOME 

With  a  Weatern  School 
Chartered  1803 
FATHERS,    MOTHERS,    you  are 
itally   Interested  in  tho  education 
nd  success  of  your  boys  and  girls. 
11    their    attention    to    this  an- 
uncement.  We  offer  special  train- 
at  home.    -Mall  coupon  to-day. 

IE  MODERN  SCHOOL 
CORRESPONDENCE 

Dept.  1,  525  Market  St., 
San  Franclaco,  Cal. 
am  Intonated  in  the  subject  befor*  which 
•to  marked  X. 

rlcaltnre 
inrcHng 
okkeeping 

 mains.  Architectural, 

Maohaolral,  Freehand 
— Knftaaerinf,  Electrical, 
Mechanical.  Automobile,  ■ — Halcsraanabtp 
"Ml.  Minint  —Trpe writing 

General,  Oommercial 
Branches 


—  Farm  Accounting 

—  Horticulture 

—  K  lndcrgarten 
—Normal 

— Poultry  Raising 
Stenography 


.......  Rata.... 


Home  Garden 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Paquette 

1118  Poll!  St.,  Ventura,  Cal. 

MANY  of  the  readers  of  the 
Home  Garden  page  have 
.  asked  about  hedging.  There 
are  so  many  kinds  of  hedges,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  all  hedges 
should  not  be  ornamental  as  well  as 
useful. 

When  one  is  planning  a  hedge  it  is 
well  to  keep  in  mind  the  future  care 
of  it,  and  if  one  has  not  got  some 
one  that  can  be  depended  upon  to 
keep  every  thing  in  good  shape,  do 
not  plant  a  hedge  that  depends  on 
its  neat  trimming  and  care  for  beauty. 

For  instance,  nothing  is  more  beau- 
tiful than  a  well-kept  cypress  hedge, 
trimmed  to  a  smooth  wall,  and  well 
kept,  clean  and  bright.  It  is  a  pro- 
tection, a  background  for  flowers, 
and  a  picture  by  itself.  But  take  a 
cypress  hedge  that  is  half-trimmed, 
dusty  and  unkempt,  and  it  is  an  eye- 
sore, and  will  spoil  the  appearance  of 
any  fiome. 

One  of  my  friends  is  building  a 
new  home,  and  wants  all  of  the 
flowers  in  her  garden  to  be  of  some 
shade  of  yellow,  and  for  her  I  am 
planning  a  hedge  of  cassia  corymbosa. 
This  shrub  grows  to  a  good  height, 
has  graceful  foliage,  and  is  almost 
a  perpetual  bloomer.  The  bloom  is 
a  clean,  bright  yellow  that  will  not 
clash  with  anything  else  in  yellow. 

Flowering  shrubs  may  be  used 
much  more  than  they  are  for  hedges. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  things  I 
ever  saw  was  an  irregular  hedge  of 
speria  Van  Houtti,  or  bridal  wreath. 
The  lredge  was  informal  and  out- 
lined a  walk  through  a  garden,  and 
in  the  spring  months,  when  the 
plants  were  in  full  bloom,  it  was  like 
a  walk  in  fairyland. 

One  of  the  most  universally  used 
hedge  plants  is  the  privet.  But  I  do 
not  see  why  we  should  do  just  as  the 
other  fellow  has  done  in  the  matter 
of  hedging.  Why  not  branch  out, 
and  be  original?  If  you  have  any 
special  favorites  in  the  flowering 
shrubs  and  want  a  hedge,  use  them. 

For  the  low-growing  hedges  we 
sec  the  boxwoods.  They  are  pretty, 
but  eugenias  arc  prettier,  and  the 
barberries  are  simply  wonderful  in 
their  fall  dress.  They  adapt  them- 
selves to  trimming  in  the  approved 
hedge  style,  and  have  the  added  ad- 
vantage of  brightly  colored  berries. 

For  tall  hedges  with  a  wild- 
woodsy  flavor  we  have  all  kinds  of 
thorns,  red  haws,  cartagus  mollis, 
cockspur,  thorn  cartagus  crusgalli, 
scarlet  haw,  cartagus  coccinea.  Think 
of  a  honey  locust  hedge  in  the 
spring  when  it  would  be  in  bloom. 
And  what  could  be  more  serviceable 
than  a  hedge  of  some  variety  of 
■wild  or  flowering  plums? 

Almost  all  hedge  plants  should  be 
planted  18  inches  apart,  excepting  the 
more  dwarf  growing  ones,  boxwood 
and  barberries,  and  these  should  be 
planted  about   10  inches  apart. 

Answers  to  Questions. 

Will  you  give  us  a  good  list  of  the 
test  carnations  for  the  home  garden? 
We  icant  something  that  is  strong 
and  frcc-blooming.  What  is  meant  by 
the  "Enchantress  type?"  How  do  they 
differ  from  any  other  carnations? 
When  is  the  best  time  to  put  out  the 
young  plantst 

I  have  found  Dr.  Choat  the  best 
bright  red  carnation;  White  Wonder, 
Matchless  and  White  Enchantress 
the  best  whites;  Harloward,  Roose- 
velt and  Dagmer  are  good  crimson 
or  dark  red,  and  for  pinks  the  En- 
chantress, Dorothy  Gordon,  Alice 
and  Mrs.  C  W.  Ward  are  all  good. 

(Can tinned  on  page  30.) 
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SERVES  a 

Hundred  Uses 

in  more  than  a  million  homes  in  the 
West    Is  yours  one  of  them? 

Get  a  can  of  Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate 
from  your  grocer.  Make  a  cup  of  choco- 
late— a  tablespoonful's  enough — or  use  it 
in  baking  or  desserts — and  you'll  realize 
immediately  why  more  than  a  million 
homes  prefer 

Gkirardelli's 

Ground  Chocolate 


Since  1852 


D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 


Franclaco 


Do  It  Electrically 

ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES  in 

the  household  not  only  add  to 
the  convenience  of  all  member9 
of  the  family,  but  they  are 
economical  and  time-savers. 

ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES  in- 
clude CHAFING  DISHES, 
COFFEE  PERCOLATORS, 
VACUUM  CLEANERS,  ELEC- 
TRIC IRONS  and  every  other 
appliance  that  is  needed  in  the 
modern  home,  not  forgetting 
ELECTRIC  FANS. 

We  carry  these  appliances  in  many  of  our  branch  offices, 
and  will  be  glad  to  have  you  call  and  inspect  them.  Where  we 
do  not  carry  tliem  we  will  be  just  as  glad  to  give  you  our  ex- 
pert advice. 

"PACIFIC  SERVICE"  is  always  "At  Your  Service." 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

HEAD  OFFICE,  445  SUTTER  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Branches  in  all  principal  cities  and  towns  of 
North-Central  California. 
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Pretty  Costumes  and  House  Dresses 

Patterns  From  the  Best  Designers,  Selected  by  Ruih  Roberts. 


AS  neat  a  batch  of  patterns  as 
have  ever  been  offered  by 
"Orchard  and  Farm"  are  now 
available  by  the  women  readers  of  this 
paper  this  month. 

Attention  is  particularly  called  to 
N*.  1975,  a  very  pretty  dressing  sack, 
aad  to  2001,  a  neat  house  dress,  of 
wnich  anv  of  our  rural  patrons  would 
be  proud.         RUTH  ROBERTS. 


material  for  a  33-inch  size.  Price,  10 
cents. 

1991 — Girls'  Dress,  with  Guimpe. 
Cut  in  4  sizes:  8,  10,  12  and  14  years. 
It  requires  1  3-4  yard  of  3G-inch  ma- 
terial for  the  guimpe,  and  3^1  yards 

for  the  dress,  for  a  12-year  size.  Price, 
10  cents. 


tOOl—  Ladies'  House  Dress,  with  or 
without  back  yoke.  Cut  in  7  sizes:  34, 
35,  88,  40,  42,  44  and  40  inches  bust 
measure.  It  requires  C  yards  of  36- 
lnch  material  for  a  36-inch  size.  The 
skirt  measures  about  yards  at  the 
foot    Price,  10  cents. 


1975— Ladies'  Dressing  Sack.  Cut  in 
6  sizes:  34,  3G,  3S.  40,  42  and  44  inches 
bust  measure.  It  requires  SMI  yards 
of  44-inch  material  for  a  SG-inch  size. 
Price,  10  cents. 


1982-1992 -A  Good  Suit  for  Sport 
and  School.  The  patterns  are  cut  in 
8  sizes:  16,  13  and  20  years.  The  skirt 
requires  3  1-2  yards  of  36-inch  ma- 
terial for  a  16-year  size.  The  blouse 
requires  3  1-4  yards.  The  skirt  meas- 
ures about  2  1-3  yards  at  the  foot, 
with  plaits  drawn  out.  Two  separate 
patterns,  10  cents  for  each  pattern, 

1*23— Girl's  Dress.  Cut  in  4  sizes: 
J,  2,  4  and  5  years.  It  requires  2  3-8 
yards  of  44-inch  material  for  a  4-year 
size.    Price,  10  cents. 


2004— Junior  Dress.  Cut  in  3  sizes: 
12,  14  and  16  years.  It  requires  4# 
yards  of  36-inch  material  for  a  14-ycar 
size.    Price,  10  cents. 

Use  Coupon  ia  Ordering  Pattern 

Herewith  find  cent*  f«  which  send  ma 

tbo  following  ;         ,  j. 


I'attern  No.  ... . 
Pattern  No.  ... 
r»Uem  No.  ... 


 Bi/e.. 

 Size. . 

.STz«. . 


2003— Ladies'  Dress.  Cut  in  7  sizes: 
ti,  3G,  40,  42,  44  and  4G  inches  bust 
measure.  It  requires  6  3-4  yards  of 
86-inch  material  for  a  36-inch  size. 
The  skirt  measnres  about  3  yards  at 
i|S  lower  edge.    Price,  10  cents. 

1977— Ladies'  Apron.  Cut  in  4  sizes? 
9i,  83,  4?  and  46  inches  bust  measure. 
It   requires    Jtf    yards    of  86-iaca 


Be  sore  to  giro  mm  Vr  and  gin.  Bend  orders 
for  pattern*  to  OlUilIARD  AND  pil'U 
HEARST  MJXi.,  3.  P.  Bo  gore  "to  aiJa  lour 
foil  name  tad  addrosa  belov. 

Catalogue  Notice. 

Send  10c  in  silver  or  stamps  for 
our  up-to-date  Spring  and  Summer 
1917  Catalogue,  containing  530  designs 
of  Ladies,  Misses  and  Children's 
Patterns,  a  concise  and  comprehensive 
article  on  dressmaking.  Also  some 
points  for  the  needle  (illustrating  30 
of  the  various  simple  stitches),  all 
valuable  hints  to  the  home  dressmaker. 


What  It  Would  Have  Said. 

"So  Miss  Banger  played  for  you, 
did  she?"  asked  the  friend  of  the 
musician.  "You  know  she  claims  that 
she  can  make  the  piano  talk." 

"If  that  instrument  spoke  at  all," 
declared  the  musician  peevishly,  "I 
bet  it  would  say:  'Woman,  you  have 
played  me  false." 

When  Knowledge  Costs  Money. 

"Farm  products,"  complained  the 
consumer,  "cost  a  great  deal  more 
than  tbey  used  to." 

"Sure  they  do."  agreed  Farmer 
Corntossel  cheerfully.  "When  a 
farmer  has  to  know  the  botanical 
name  of  what  he's  raising  and  the 
zoologiral  name  of  the  insect  that 
eats  it  and  the  chemical  name  of 
what  will  kill  it,  somebody's  got  to 
pay."  .  r  .  ■ 

Why  It  Was. 

Little  Myra  Lee  had  been  in  school 
but  a  few  days  when  her  mother  had 
occasion  to  write  a  note  to  the  teach- 
er and  signed  herself  Mrs.  Kent. 
Thinking  she  might  have  misunder- 
stood the  child's  name,  the  teacher 
asked  an  explanation. 

"Oh,"  said  Myra,  with  a  charmingly 
confidential  air,  "*'you  see,  my  mamma 
got  married  again,  but  I  didn't" 

Convenient 
_  Mrs.  Cornier  (on  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion in  her  friend's  house) — Gracious! 
Why  do  you  have  such  a  high  bed 
for  your  little  boy? 

Mrs.  Housler— So  we  can  hear  him 
If  he  falls  out  You  have  no  idea 
what  heavy  sleepers  my  husband  and 
I  are. 
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Sunflowers 

An  Ominous  Invitation. 

NOW,  in  case  anything  should 
go  wrong  with  this  expe 
inent."  said  the  professor 
chemistry,  "we  and  the  laborat 
with  us  will  be  blown  sky-high.  N 
come  a  little  closer,  gentlemen, 
order  that  you  may  follow  me." 

And  It  Often  Does. 

The  formidable  trustees  of  th* 
little  rural  school  were  paying  their 
dreaded  annual  visit  and  the  primary 
class  was  being  examined  in  nature 

study. 

"Now,  children,"  said  the  nerv 
young  teacher,  holding  up  an  a' 
blossom,    "what    comes  after 
flower?" 

"A  little  green  apple,"  shouted 
class  in  chorus. 

The  teacher  felt  that  the  worst  waf 
over.  "Good!"  she  said.  -And  now, 
Johnny,  can  you  tell  us  what  comet 
after  the  little  green  apple?" 

"Yes'm!"  roared  Johnny;  "stomacfc 
ache!" 


New  Gnu  News. 

There  once  was  a  lively  young  gntL 
Who  was  captured  and  placed  id 

a  zoo. 

An  old  gnu  who  was  there 
Came  forth  from  his  lair, 
To  hear  all  the  news  that  the  ne% 
gnu  knew. 


Getting  Back  at  Her. 

The  teacher,  a  lady  of  uncertain 
age,  was  having  a  hard  time  teaching 
Johnny  the  names  of  the  Presidents. 

"Why,  when  I  was  your  age,"  she 
said  disgustedly,  "I  could  recite  the 
names  of  the  Presidents  backward* 
and  forward." 

"Yes'm,"  said  Johnny,  "but  when 
you  was  my  age  dcy  wasn't  so  many 
Presidents." 

In  Running  Order. 

The  dealer  in  automobiles  watl 
pretty  angry. 

"Look  here,"  he  said.  "The  bill  for 
that  motor  car  I  sold  you  has  beea 
running  for  over  a  year  now." 

"Let  it  run,"  said  the  delinquent 
customer.  "I  want  to  have  something 
connected  with  this  machine  that  will 
run  for  over  half  an  hour  without 
slopping."  j 
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Lancfo  Accessories  | 

Several  carloads  going  In  small  — 

ts  at  wholesale  prices;  galvan-  = 

chicken  wire,  $2.25  to  $11.05;  = 

50-foot   rolls;    any   height    de-  — 

bed.  — 

Graduated  mesh,  $2.70  to  $5.  — 

ICS-foot  rolls,  all  heights.  s 

Eighty    rods    Glldden    barbed  — 

■Wire.  $3.60.  = 

Wire  nalla,  $4.05.  = 

100,000  feet  five-ply  hose,  C'i  = 

and  " '/2  cents.  — 

200  bath  tuba,  complete  double  31 

combination;  nickel-plated  cocks,  2 

waste  and  overflow,  $22.50.  - 

Sixty  A  grade  white  vitreous  — 

toilet  combination,  $19.50.  - 

400     sinks,     $3.25     up,     with  — 

strainer.  S 

Ready  Roofing,  108  square  ft.,  — 

•Oe  to  $1.75.  = 

«  Above  New,  Perfect  and  = 
Guaranteed  E 

Kails  and  cement.  = 

Pull  line  new  and  second-hand  z: 

plumbing,  all  Its  branches;  fair  ~ 

ground    stock   of   electrical   fix-  ~ 

_  turea,  quarter  price,    like    new;  — 

S  190  large  Indirect  fixtures,  $7.50  2 

S  each,  suitable  for  hall  or  public  — 

2  buildings;  100,000  feet  choice  26-  2 

3  gauge  galvanized  corrugated  iron,  — 

—  40  per  cent  less  than  new.  — 

—  3,000,000  feet  rough  dimension  — 
— '  lumber.  ~ 

—  1  000,000  Star  a  Star  redwood  ~ 
ZZ  and  cedar  shingles,  doors,  win-  — 
~  dows,  glass,  cement  Everything  — 
S  pertaining  to  the  construction  of  — 
C  a  building.  — 
S  We  load  can  and  guarantee  CTary  pur-  — 
g  f*Ua;ier  satisfaction.    Oar  yards  cotct  nearly  ^ 

—  a  block.  Look  on  over.  Submit  your  list  3 
*  for  estimate.  Mail  orders  receive  prompt  ~ 
B  and  accurate  attention.  — 

|   SYMON  BROS.  1 

2  Wreckers  — 

2  llth  and  Market   St*.,  ~ 

2  San  FYanclaco  ~ 

niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir. 

W  11  I  T  K  A  N  U 
DROWN  LEG- 
BORN  CHICKS, 

guaranteed  strong 
and  vigorous,  and 
bred  for  large  egg 
production.  Thor- 
oughbred stock, 
price  $10  per  100. 
Reduction  by  1,000. 

I  use  and  sell 
Pioneer  insubators 
and  Brooders. 
There  are  no  bet- 
ter machines 
made;  prices  res- 
onable;  write  for 
particulars. 
James  D.  Yates,  Pom  I  try  Judge, 
Modesto,  Cat 


SAVE  THE 

MIDDLEMAN'S 
COMMISSION 


Offer  A. 
Orchard  and  Farm 
Woman's  World 

Offer  B. 
Orchard  and  Farm 
McCall's  Magazine 
•(With  Free  Pattern) 

Offer  C. 
Orchard  and  Farm 
Tc-Day's  Magazine 
•(With  Free  Pattern) 

Otter  D. 

Orchard  and  Farm 
Mc< "■ail's  Magaclne 
•(With  Free  Pattern) 
Woman's  World 
Otter  E. 
Orchard  and  Farm 
Tc-Day's  Magazine 
•(With  Free  Pattern) 

Woman's  World 

•Free  Patterns— Bach  subscriber  for  McCall's 
Hacarine  and  To- Day's  Magazine  in  the  above 
offers  may  choose  from  the  first  copy  a  dress 
pattern  free  by  sending  a  ts 
(nest  direct  to  the  pubEaben. 


I  ALL  FOR 
ONE  YEAH 


ALL  FOR 
ONE  YEAH 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
Hearat  Bid*-., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


find  $»   fnr  which  send 

Offcr  No   to  Qjo  following  address 

far  one  year: 


i  D. . .  . 


.BOX. 


The  Home  Garden 

(Continued  from  page  37.) 

The  Enchantress  type  are  those  with 
smooth-edged  petals.  If  you  will 
take  a  bloom  of  the  Enchantress  and 
compare  it  with  a  bloom  of  Alice, 
Dr.  Choat  or  Roosevelt  you  will  see 
that  the  edges  of  the  petals  are  very 
different,  the  Enchantress  petals  being 
smooth,  and  the  edges  of  the  petals 
of  the  others  will  be  finely  notched. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  put  out 
young  plants  of  carnations. 


We  only  want  a  few  dahlias,  and 
the  litt  of  varieties  is  so  long  that  tee 
do  not  know  what  to  decide.  Can  you 
help  us  out  by  giving  a  few  names 
of  good,  easy  varieties  t  Oive  colors 
of  the  ones  you  name. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  decide 
which  are  the  best.  I  can  only  say 
the  ones  I  name  are  good,  reliable 
varieties.  In  whites  the  Mrs.  H. 
Shoesmith  and  Perle  de  Lyon  are 
good.  Master  Carl  is  buff  yellow  that 
is  good  for  show  and  cut  flowers. 

Crystal  and  Margaret  Bouchon  will 
give  you  good  pinks.  For  a  dark 
red  J.  H.  Jackson  leads.  Rheingau  is 
a  very  fine  bright  red*  Lonsdale  is 
an  old  favorite  of  a  peculiar  salmon- 
rose  shade.  It  is  a  free-blooming 
dahlia  and  is  fine  for  cut  flowers. 

In  the  peony  class  Geisha  is  one 
of  the  finest.  It  is  a  rich  combina- 
tion of  scarlet  and  gold,  the  petals 
are  twisted  and  long  and  the  flower 
is  enormous  in  size. 


Our  space  is  limited  and  we  can 
only  have  a  few  annuals.  Will  be  glad 
if  you  would  name  half  a  dozen  of 
what  you  consider  the  best  all-round 
annuals  for  cut  flowers. 

To  give  the  names  of  the  best 
half  dozen  annuals  is  like  getting 
into  a  high-powered  automobile  on 
a  good  road  and  going  a  mile  an 
hour  on  high.  It  can  be  done,  but  it 
would  be  easier  to  do  fifty.  Sweet 
peas  we  must  have.  Pansies  we 
should  have.  Zinnias  our  grand- 
mother had.  But  they  were  not  like 
the  wonderful  ones  you  can  have. 
Astera  everyone  has,  and  they  arc 
such  wonderful  varieties  now  that 
you  can't  blame  them. 

Petunias  you  will  have  to  have  if 
you  want  a  bed  of  color  next  sum- 
mer, and  if  you  will  plant  them  near 
your  driveway,  walks  or  entrance  to 
your  home,  you  will  have  something 
fragrant  to  welcome  you  every  eve- 
ning when  you  are  returning  home 
from  your  rides.  Cosmos — well,  if 
you  don't  have  them  you  will  wish 
you  did  next  autumn. 

/  want  something  for  my  tubs  on 
each  side  of  our  steps'  I  would  rather 
have  some  kind  of  a  tree  that  will 
not  grow  too  fast  than  to  have  the 
common  boxwood,  arbor-vitae  or  palms. 
I  want  something  different.  What 
would  you  suggest. 

I  think  you  would  like  the  eu- 
genias.  They  have  a  good  pyramidal 
shape,  are  clean  and  the  foliage  is 
bright  and  cheerful.  You  can  get 
them  at  any  good  nursery,  and  the 
prices  are  always  very  reasonable. 


/  have  some  fine  plants  of  acacia 
Baileyana,  and  some  of  them  have  be- 
gun to  turn  a  dry  yellow  and  appear 
to  be  dying.  Cannot  find  any  kind 
of  pest  on  them,  and  the  soil  is  good. 
Can  you  tell  us  what  is  the  cause  of 
the  trouble,  and  is  there  anything  that 
can  be  donet 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  things 
on  earth  is  a  good  acacia  Baileyana 
in  full  bloom,  but  one  of  the- most 
contrary  things  is  this  same  Bailey- 
ana when  it  takes  a  notion  to  "go 
back."  I  do  not  know  the  cause, 
and  have  not  found  a  grower  that 
can  tell  me  why,  or  what  to  do  for 
them. 

One  grower  says:  "There  is  only 
one  thing  that  can  be  done,  and  that 
is  to  let  them  go  back,  and  plant  a 
floribunda." 


Children  Thrive  On 

H-0 

"The  Only  Steam- Cooked  Oatmeal" 

A  pleasant  taste  is  a  great  aid  to  the  digestion  of  any  food. 
"H-O"  Oatmeal  has  a  full  delicious  flavor  that  is  lacking  entirely 
in  ordinary  oatmeal  or  rolled  oats,  due  to  the  exclusive  steam 
cooking  process  by  which  "H-O"  is  prepared,  and  which  causes  all 
the  delicate  flavor  of  the  oatmeal  to  be  retained.  That  is  why 
the  children  prefer  "H-O"  and  thrive  upon  it.  Besides  being 
palatable  and  digestible,  it  can  be  cooked  in  only  20  minutes.  At  all 
grocers. 


No  Water  In 

This  Fine  Toilet 

No  Foal  Odors,  No  Disease  Germs 
No  Repairs,  No  Pail  to  Empty 

Easy  to  install,  calls  for  care  only  twice  a 
year,  cheap  to  maintain. 

The  Kaustine 
Private  Sewage 
Disposal  System 

Approved  by  Health 
Boards.  Guaranteed  fully 
by  the  malcen.  Adapted 
to  Schools,  Faclonei.Homes, 
Churches,  Lodge  Halls  and 
all  unsewered  localities. 

Whatever  your  need,  in- 
quire.  Booklet  Free. 

PACIFIC 
KAUSTINE  CO. 

Kaustine  Bid?..  ■467-477 
Gin  St..  Oakland.  CaL 


Chicken  Money 


Nitrate 
of  Soda 

California  soils  need 
available  nitrogen. 
Get  it  as  cheap  as 
you  can.  Write  us  for 
"Cost  of  Available 
Nitrogen." 

DR.  WM.  S.  MYERS 
Chilean  Nitrate  Propaganda 

25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

When  Answering  Advertisement*, 

Please  Mention 
ORCHARD  AND  FARM. 


MORSES  SEEDS 

FOR 

FARM  AND  RANCH 


Plant  J^Iorse  s 

Alfalfa.  Clover,  Beans,  Peas, 
Grass,  Tomatoes,  Onion,  Corn, 
Mangold,  and  all  farm,  field 
and  vegetable  seeds. 


St 


rong  germination 


and  vitality 

Sold  by  all  leading1  Dealers  or  direct  from 

c.  c.  morse  y  CO. 


731   Front  Street 


SEEDSMEN 


San  Fraacifco 


10 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 

Our  rate  for  classified  advertisements  on  the  Market  Place  pages  is  3  cents  per  word  for  each  insertion.  Advertisements  must 
reach  us  before  the  23d  of  each  month.  Changes  of  copy  of  advertisements  running  till  forbid  must  be  in  our  hands  by  the 
10th  of  each  month  preceding  date  of  issue.     Address   ORCHARD  AND  FARM,   Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


REAL  ESTATE. 


HO  MONET  IN  FRUIT  unless  you  hue  the  right 
kind  of  an  orchard.  I  hsvo  the  right  kind;  Sit 
seres  of  Newtown*  and  Spizsnburgs  which  gelded 
3,300  boxes  the  past  two  years.  The  average  pnce 
received  was  about  $1.25,  making  over  $4,000  for 
the  two  crops.  After  deducting  all  spraying,  irri- 
gating harvesting  and  marketing  expenses  there 
was  nearly  $3,000  loft  from  the  proceeds  of  the  two 
crops.  The  trees  are  getting  bigger  and  better  all 
the  time  and  the  market  has  averaged  about  the 
same— $1.25 — for  the  past  eleven  years.  Fine  place 
for  cows  and  chickens,  the  ground  being  covered 
with  clover  and  grasses,  which  grow  luxuriantly. 
No  cultivation  needed.  Big  packing  house,  five- 
room  residence,  city  water,  phone,  electric  lights, 
etc  This  is  not  a  farm  but  choice  city  income 
property  well  located  in  the  finest  residence  city  on 
the  Coast:  Ashland,  Ore.,  which  has  a  population 
of  5.000  and  a  great  future  as  a  health  resort- 
Price.  $7,500;  Incumbrance,  $1,000.  Reasons  for 
selling  are  purely  personal.  Would  consider  trade 
for  farm  or  acreage  of  similar  value  in  low  altitude. 

O.  H.  Barnhill.  Ashland,  Ore.  

WEEKS'  POULTRY  COLONY,  PALO  ALTO. 
First,  feed  yourself  from  the  product* 
of  your  "tittle  land,"  then  specialize  on 
poultry  for  cash  income;  this  I  hare  done 
successfully  for  years,  am  doing  now,  and 
ad  rise  you  to  do;  visit  me  at  Palo  Alte 
and  I  will  convince  you  that  1  know 
how  to  keep  1,000  hens  on  an  acre,  make 
them  earn  $2  each  per  year  and  still  have 
room  for  home,  garden,  fruit  and  berries; 
it  is  the  Ideal  life,  and  my  new  colony, 
Runnymede,  close  to  my  own  home,  the 
Ideal  place  for  soil,  water  supply,  cli- 
mate and  social  advantages;  besides,  I 
agree  to  teach  you,  and  also  to  market 
your  product;  illustrated  literature  now 
ready.     Write  or  come.    Charles  Weeks. 

Palo  Alto,  Cat.  "  

WE  WILL  LET  YOU  HAVB  as  much  of  our 
San  Joaquin  Valley  irrigated  land  as  you  are 
financially  able  to  handle  properly,  from  20  to 
160  acres.  It  Is  worth  $150  an  acre.  We  are 
cutting  out  all  commissions,  etc.,  and  delivering 
direct  to  yon  at  $110  an  acre.  A  part  of  this 
amount  can  be  spread  over  forty  equal  annual 
payments  and  on  the  rest  7ou  have  five  years  be- 
fore making  first  payment,  then  20  per  cent  a 
year  for  next  five  years,  interest  only  6  per  cent. 
After  making  your  selection  you  pay  $5  an  acre  to 
help  make  this  possible.  The  land  will  surprise 
you.  For  further  particulars  write  C.  B.  Monk, 
T42  Market  sL,  8 an  Francisco.  Cal.   

HIGH-CLASS  ORCHARD  RANCH — 35  sores,  H 
mile  from  Bast  Gridley  on  Northern  Electric 
Railway,  2  miles  from  Gridley  station  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railway;  29  acres  in  beat  varieties 
of  canning  peaches;  20  acres  9  years  old,  9  acres 
3  years  old;  C  acres  Wareiington  plums  just  set 
era,  balance  family  orchard  and  vineyard;  land 
absolntely  first-class;  location  very  best;  abundant 
water  piped  to  ranch  from  nearby  canal,  costing 
SI  per  acre  per  year;  very  good  buildings;  electric 
light,  power  and  telephone:  big  crop  assured  this 
year;  convenient  to  several  canneries;  price  $14,000. 
Address  box  19.  Palermo,  Butte  CO.,  California. 
SMALL  RANCHERS  and  investors  can  buy  from  1 
to  G  acres  cranberry  peat  land  on  easy  terms  at 
$200  per  acre.  Similar  lands  produce  150  bbls,  to 
the  acre  and  cranberries  sell  from  $9  to  $12  per 
bbL  The  coast  consumes  20  times  the  present  pro- 
duction. Do  you  know  of  any  other  crop  that  com- 
pares favorably  with  cranberry  growing?  Home  mar- 
kets $2.00  per  bbL  higher  price  than  Eastern  grower 
gets,  owing  to  freight  West.  Two  planted  acres 
gives  independence.  Cranberry  grower  myself. 
Henry  S.  Gane,  U  F.  D.  No.  3,  Santa  Barbara, 
California.  

BUY  A  FIG  ORCHARD — There  are  fat  profits  In 
figs.  I  hare  380  acres,  which  I  am  setting  out. 
In  figs  and  almonds,  but  I  need  more  capital  to 
continue  the  work,  so  I  will  sell  at  a  bargain  from 
10  to  30  acres  of  60  already  set  out;  small  passaent 
down  and  a  small  payment  each  month;  no  interest 
on  deferred  payments;  no  taxes.  As  I  are  continu- 
ally on  the  ground.  I  will  care  for  the  growing 
trees  free  of  charge  for  four  years.  All  1  ask  is 
your  investigation,  as  the  proposition,  as  well  as 
the  price,  is  right  Write  Loraine  Langstroth,  782 
Colmar  Ave..  Oakland.  CaL  

DATE  GARDENS  OF  AMERICA— About  the  only 
date  properties  on  the  market  in  Arizona  or  Cal- 
ifornia are  placed  with  ua.  for  sale,  and  we  recom- 
mend only  those  we  are  willing  to  pnrehase  for 
ourselves.  We  will  be  glad  to  furnish  information 
regarding  the  date  industry.  Send  your  name  at 
once  for  illustrated  booklet  and  state  whether  you 
are  in  the  market  for  offshoots,  land  or  developed 
date  orchards.  Date  Corporation  of  America,  019 
Hearst  Building.  San  Francisco,  California.  

IN  THH  COURSE  of  my  business  of  making  ap- 
praisements of  farm  land  I  have  inside  informa- 
tion regarding  a  piece  of  reclaimed  river  bottom 
silt  which  can  be  bought  right  and  on  terms.  No 
irrigation  has  ever  been  required  to  mature  first- 
class  bean  crops  on  this  property.  Government 
test  It  produced  as  much  as  35  sacks  to  the 
acre  last  season.  For  further  Information  write 
Appraiser,  Box  555.  Orchard  and  Farm,  Cth  Floor 
Hearst  Vide..  San  Francisco.  Cal.  

WILL  SELL  PORTION  40  or  more  acres  without 
payment  down  and  5  years  time,  my  splendid 
ranch  in  San  Joaquin  valley;  good  roads,  schools, 
town;  near  S.  P.  main  line  and  State  highway; 
level,  rich  sediment  soil;  surrounded  by  small 
places  producing  alfalfa,  beans,  potatoes,  raisins, 
figs,  olives,  other  kind  orchard;  cows,  pigs,  chick- 
ens, etc ;  will  give  right  parties  chance  to  make 
place  pay  for  itself.  Arthur  Vernon,  Hearst  Bldg, 
flan  Francisco.  ' 

W8-ACRE  CATTLE  RANCH — Price  $17,000  net; 

located  in  Napa  county  on  county  road  between 
N,sp*  and  Winters;  government  land  adjoining,  per- 
mitting free  range;  running  creek  year  round;  7- 
rooTo  modern  house,  two  barns,  garage;  125  acres 
hay,  grain  and  alfalfa  land:  175  head  of  cattle  can 
be  purchased  with  ranch;  liberal  terms*  buy  direct 
from  owners;  another  ranch  of  890  acres  adjoining 
can  also  be  ptrrchaaed.  Address  box  SO-'i,  Napa.  CaL 
FOR  RENT- $260  pii  year;  191-acrs  ranch,  05 
miles  Oakland;  horse,  barn,  winery,  etc;  4 
acres  apples,  pears  anrt  pvrfva.  19  acres  grapes,  20 
acres  Irrigated  garden  CatS  or  write  Owner, 

Room  214.  Kohl  btd(,,  Oaaforuia  **J  aton'tgomery 
sta,  San  FrararaK*. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


HIGH-CLASS  ALFALFA  RANCH.  135  acres,  pro- 
ducing between  800  and  1,000  tons  per  year.  In 
Irrigation  District,  close  to  Manteca.  adjoining  two 
main-line  railroads,  siding  on  ranch;  fronting  on 
highway  \  mile.  All  new  buildings.  Fairbanks 
scales,  telephone.  Guarantee  a  rental  of  at  least 
$20  per  acre.  Price  $35,000.  Terms.  Will  sell 
bait     Addrcssa  owner.     Rural  Route  1,  Lathrop, 

Cal.     A.  S.  Bomberger.  

NO  PAYMENT  DOWN— Farmers  are  making  good 
at  Orland.  Glenn  county.  Cel.,  under  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment irrigation  project;  so  can  you.  We  sup- 
ply the  land  and  ask  no  payment  nntil  you  can 
make  same  from  crops.  Is  this  fair  enough?  No 
better  soil  for  alfalfa,  almonds,  olives,  oranges, 
lemons,  etc.  Call  or  send  for  our  booklet,  "Orland 
Farms."     F.  D.   Burr  Company.  253  Bus*  bldg., 

235  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco.  

GO  TO  MAKING  MONEY  the  day  you  buy  40 
head  of  high-grade  dairy  stock,  and  157  Vs  acres 
of  best  equipped  dairy  farm  in  the  country;  also 
best  of  orange  land;  B.  R.  close;  everything 
handy;  4  silos,  labor-saving  machinery,  etc.;  $8,000 
down,  $4,000  in  four  years  at  5  per  cent.  Reason 
- — 1  must  move  to  apple  ranch  I  just  bought.  K. 

4,  Box  30,  I'ortenille.  CaL  

20  ACRES — 25  miles  from  Portland.  Oregon,  with 
fine  buildings  and  full  equipment;  owner  has  spe- 
cial market  for  his  stuff  and  bis  net  income  in 
1916  was  $4,000;  sickness  is  reason  for  selling: 
price  $12,500;  want  half  cash,  balance  at  6  per 
cent  for  leigth  of  time  wanted.  For  more  Tjarticu- 
lsrs  write  Thomas  W.  Killinglend.  1016  Chamber 

of Commerce  bldg..  Portland,  Oregon.  

niXCH  FOR  SALE — 160  acres  of  good  level  land 
fourteen  miles  from  Sacramento,  six  from  Wood- 
land, six  from  Davis  and  Cal.  State  Farm,  two 
from  Merritt  on  Southern  Pacific;  sixty  acres  al- 
falfa, one  hundred  barley  land ;  suitable  for  grain, 
dairy  or  hogs;  will  raise  anything.  512  E.  King 
St,  Carson  City.  Nevada.  

WOOSTER  LAND  BARGAINS— Lindsay  f restless 
orange,  bean  land ;  irrigation :  175  an  acre.  Vaea- 
ville;  rich,  level,  cheap  water:  $100  an  acre.  Water- 
ford,  sediment,  irrigation,  $75  acre.  Lovelock, 
peerless  alfalfa;  pigs,  sheep,  cows:  free  irrigation; 
$100  an  acre.  300  Phelan  bldg. .  San  Francisco.^ 
THOROUGHBRED  B.  P.  Rocks:  1915  cockerel 
matings,  200  egg  strain;  1915  pullets,  averaged, 
1916.  168  eggs  in  8  mo. ;  1915  pullets,  mating* 
1917;  trapnested,  pedigreed  cockerels  from  parent 
stock  averaging  upwards  of  268  eggs:  $12.50  per 
15  eggs.  Warren  Poultry  Yards.  36  Little  Dclmas 
Ave..  San  Jose.  CaL    Phone  5599.  

FOR  SALE — 40  acres  6  miles  from  Medford;  6 
acres  commercial  apples;  this  year's  crop  1,700 
boxes;  alfalfa,  com  and  other  crops;  wood  and 
water  in  pasture;  best  of  soil;  good  location;  near 
school;  good  roads.  A  home  that  produces  an  in- 
come. For  fire-year  crop  record  and  terms  write 
owner.  M.  A.  Dicterson.  Medford.  Ore.  

GREATEST  RUSH  IN  YEARS  for  Government 
and  State  land.  Free  homes.  Safe  Investments 
without  residence.  School,  Stabs,  Indian  Govern- 
ment lands.  Now  available.  You  have  nine  rights, 
8  rights  without  residence.  Now  worth  $1,000  each. 
Booklet  free.    Write  Joseph  Clark.  Sacramento. 

FORTY- ACRE  RELINQUISHMENT:  furnished 
house,  horse,  wagon,  cow,  heifer,  150  chickens, 
2G  turkeys,  trio  goats,  tools,  machinery.  Incubator, 
bam,  three  poultry  houses,  county  road,  telephone, 
half  plow  land,  five  acres  planted;  $850.  Perry 
8tickles.  Elk  Creek.  Calif.  

TURLOCK  IRRIGATION  DISTRICT— 20  acres 
fully  improved,  6  acres  bearing  peaches,  tt 
acre  apricots,  balance  in  alfalfa,  all  fenced ;  good 
barn,  three  poultry  houses,  county  road,  telephone, 
mile  to  good  school;  cash  or  terms.  *  H.  O.  Wbits- 
head.  Denair.  California.  « 

ATTENTION,  FARM  OWNERS,  do  yon  wish  to 
dispose  of  your  farm  land?  I  can  give  you  quick 
results.  Mail  me  full  description,  location  and  all 
detaih,  prices  and  terms:  you  will  hear  from  me 
at  once.  Acorn  Realty  Co.,  First  National  Bank 
Bldg.,  Oakland.  Calif.  

A  BARGAIN— 150  acres  of  12-yearotd  Tinea.  40 
acres  Tokays,  balance  Zinfandel  wine  grapes; 
good  improvements;  H  mile  from  railroad  station; 
1'-.  miles  from  small  town;  located  in  San  Joa- 
quin county;  price,  $225  per  acre.  Address  P.  O. 
box  609.  Stockton.  CaL  

A  CLTENT  owning  three  nice  flats,  always  rented: 
also  a  nice  little  home,  in  San  Francisco,  will 
exchange  both  for  an  equipped  dairy  to  about 
$10,000.  Tell  me  what  you  have  and  I'll  send  yon 
all  details.    Hare.  Ohroriicle  Bldg..  San  Francisco. 

GLEN  EDEN — 171  acres,  title  perfect,  no  Incum- 
brance; house;  stream,  springs;  fruit;  mountain 
views;  wood;  best  climate:  flowers,  vines;  five  miles 
to  station-  mail  route.  Exchange  or  cash,  $3,500, 
Thos.   MeQuisbm.  Raymond.  Madeira  Co..  Calif. 

FOR  SALE— A  highly  Improved  dairy  ranch  in 
the   banner   dairy  county   of   California;  good 
buildings,  silo,  eater  in  all  lots:  near  town,  school; 
will  give  good  terms  to  right  man;  must  he  sold. 

R.  C.  White.  R.  2.  Turlock.  CaL  

$42  CASH  and  $5  a  month — 5  acre  farm ;  rich, 
level  garden  soil;  2  miles  from  town  and  R.  R. 
depot;  near  Lodi;  full  price  only  $425.  Call  or 
write  Owner,  Room  214,  Kohl  bldg,  California  and 
Montgomery  spy,   San  Francisco.  

537-ACRB  DAIRY  RANCH,  sooth  from  Petatuma; 

water  plentiful,  soil  good;  highway  and  railroad 
pass  property;  school  across  road;  $125  an  acre- 
terms.    No  trade    H.  B.  Porter,  715  Balboa  Bldg, 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  

BUY.  SELL  OR  TRADE  farms,  city  property  and 
merchandise   stocks.     Give   full  particulars  and 
tell  me  what  you*have  and  what  you  want    D.  J 
Forbes.  163%  Grand  Ave,  Portland.  Ore. 

SALE  OR  TRADE— 10  acres,  Schellville,  Sonoma 
County;  small  house;  price  $1,600.     Box  6900 
Orchard  and  Farm,  Hearst  Bldg,  San  Francisco, 
CaL 


UNIMPROVED  1C0  acres  in  Tehama  county;  only 
$7  an  acre;  terms,  cash;  there  is  $3,000  worth 
of  wood  on  this;  a  cheap  buy.     Chaa.     K loose. 
Cottonwood,   CaL   * 

WANTED — Stock  ranch  in  Central  California;  give 
particulars;  must  be  near  school.    Box  597,  Or- 
chard and  Farm.  Hearst  Bldg,  San  Francises,  Cal 


REAL  ESTATE, 


AT  HALF  PRICE — 360  acres  splendid  soil,  on 
8tate  Highway;  good  stock  farm  proposition  in 
the  fruit  belt;  house  and  barn;  fenced  and  cross- 
fenced;  $20  per  acre,  teams.  H  UTTER,  593 
Market  St,   8.   F.   . 


PALO  ALTO— A  farm  in  town:  silt  soil,  suitable 
for   potatoes,    asparagus,    garden,    nunserx  stock 
or   orchard;   nothing   better   obtainable;    fend  for 
particulars:  $300  to  $500  per  year.    V.  V.  Har- 

rier,  Palo  Alto.   

EXCHANGE  YOUR  REAL  ESTATE — We  can  ex- 
change your  reel  estate.  What  do  you  want, 
and  what  can  you  offer?  Write  to-day.  Johnson 
•V  Temple  (Exchange  Dept.),  12  N.  First  SL.  San 
Jcee,  CaL  

TEXAS  SCHOOL  LAND  for  sale  by  the  State,  at 
$2  per  acre:  5  cents  Tier  acre  cash  and  balance 
in  40  years,  3%.    Send  0  cents  postage  for  further 
information.     Investor  Pub.   Co..   Dept.  30.  6an 

Antonio.  Texas.   

SALE  OR  EXCHANGE — 40  acres  rich  Improved 
irrigated  alfalfa  and  fruit  land  in  Central  Cali- 
fornia. Will  grow  anything.  Value  $5,000;  equity 
$2,300.  w.  McCutchan,  1701  Scott  St.  San  Fran- 
cisco.   


PLACER  COUNTY — 20  acres  proven  fruit  land, 
mile  from  station  1  cost  $1,500;  sell  very  cheap, 
or  exchange  for  poultry,  incubators,  livestock, 
grain,  eta  Beaver  Grove  Poultry  Farm,  St. 
Helena.  OaHf. 


FOR  SALE — 314  acres.  4  blocks  from  Fairfield 
courthouse,  stores,  etc. :  only  $800.  st  $45  cash. 

the  balance  $5  per  month  till  paid  for.    O.  J. 

Roy.  Harrison  Apt*.  14th  and  Harrison  eta,  Oak- 

land.  Cel.  

SACRIFICE — 10  acres,  Tulare  Co,  near  town; 
county  road;  rich  black  silt  loam;  level;  plenty 

artesian  water;  worth  $2,000,  take  $1,000,  terms. 

217   Capitol,    Vallejo,    CaL  __ 

FOR  SALE — Let  your  husband  hold  bis  position 
and  commute,   you  raise  poultry  on  a  poultry 
ranch  equipped  by  a  woman.    Box  12,  Sunnyvale, 

Cal.  

FOR  SALE — 30-acre  ranch  In   the  famous  Laks 
County  Barlett  pear  region;  10  acres.  In  Bart  let  t 
pears.     For  description   and  terms  address  Wm. 
Noble*.    Kelserville  Cel.  

J.    EMIL   PETERSON.   402   Federal  bldg,  Oak- 
land, Cel. — Exchange  and  sale  of  country  prop- 
erty; anywhere.    List  your  property  with  me.  Quick 

action:  square  dealing.  , 

WANTED— TO   HEAR   from   party  having  small 
Improved  ranch,   about  ten  acres,   in  exchange 
for  San  Francisco  or  Oakland  realty.  Owner,  813 

43d  St.  Oakland.  Cal.  • 

UP-TO-DATE  POULTRY  PLANT— Near  Laveaga 
Park.    Write  owner  for  rjartirulars:  no  agents, 

Andreas  box  595.  Santa  Cruz.  Cal.  

40  ACRES  EUREKA  COUNTY,  NEVA  DA  — 
Trade  for  livestock,  value  $1,000.  J.  A.  Scbenb- 

lin.   Spring  Garden,   Cel.  j  

UNIMPROVED  CLOVER  LAND— Under  ditch; 
bargain  prices;  terms  to  suit.    CaldvrelL  Smarb 

ville.  Cel.  

10  ACRES.  10-year-old  vineyard;  improved.  Also 
poultry  equipment.    J   W.  Weeks.  RnaerHle.  CaL 

SIX  ROOM  modern  cottage;  garage:  $2,400.  A4- 
dress   11Q8   S3d  st.   Oakland.  CaL  

FOR  SALE — 3  Calaveras  ranches.  Apply  to  Clara 
B.  Davis,  Es-neralde,  Cal. 


FARM  LANDS  &  HOMESTEADS. 


OREGON  *  CALIFORNIA  RAILROAD  CO, 
GRANT  LANDS— Title  to  same  revested  in 
Tnited  States  by  Act  of  CoDgrwa.  dated  Jooe  U. 
1916.  Two  million  three  hundred  thousand  Arses 
to  be  opened  for  settlement  and  sale.  Power  Site. 
Timber  and  Agriejilture  I  .end*  Containing  some 
of  best  land  left  in  United  States.  Now  is  the  op- 
portune time.  Lsrge  Sectional  Map  and  descrip- 
tion of  soil,  climate,  rainfall,  elevations.  etc.  Poet- 
paid  One  Dollar.  Grand  Lands  Locating  Co,  Box 
610.  Portland.  Oregon. 

TURKEYS. 

BOURBON  RED.  White  Holland,  Black — Bourbon 
and  Black  champions  at  World's  Fair  (P.  P.  I. 
E),  San  Francisco.    Other  firsts.     Eggs,  $5  per 
dozen.    Turkeys  on  separate  ranges.    Mrs.  B.  Hock- 

lng,  Cqsati.  Calif.  * 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  KGGS-Booking 

orders  now  for  spring  delivery.  MM" 
f  lan  ad  a,  Calif. 


MILCH  GOATS. 


PROFIT  and  Pleasure  in  Goat-keeping,  pronounced 
by  experts  the  best  goat  book,  regardless  of  price; 

profusely  ilnstrated-  by  mail  35  cents.    Fred  O. 

Lounsbnrr.  Plainfleld.  N.  J.  

FOR  SALE — Saaenan  Toggenburg  milk  goats  com- 
ing fresh;  $15  to  $50.    Cars  I'.  Sheddan.  823 

E.  46,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


STUDY    Telegraphy,     Stenography,  Bookkeeping. 

Law,  English.  Board,  room  and  tuition  may  be 
earned.  Catalogue  tree.  Mackay  Business  College, 

915  Main  St.  Los  Angeles.  

LOS   ANGELES     CHIROPRACTIC  COLLEGE— 

DR.  CALE.  931  S.  HilL  Main  2542,  A5U05,  Los 
Angeles. 

YOU  CAN  LEARN  FRENCH  for  five  cent*  a  day. 

Write  to  French-American  Institute,  New  Call 
Bldg  .  San  Francisco.  CaL  


LEARN  to  make  $1  an  hour;  mail  courses  Si  up. 
&  V.  BUowcard  School.  915  Van  .Mesa  are.  Sea 


POULTRY. 

CAN    NOW    MAKE    PROMPT    DELI  VERY  of 
Whits  Leghorns,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Black 
Kh.ode  'aland  Rods  and  Brown  lectors 

Deny  chicks  of  good  utility  breeding  stock;  prices  oa 
application.    We  carry  a  full  line  of  both  donkey's 
'*ratt'«  celebrated  poultry  remedies  aad  wffl 
Ji "V0'  ch,r*e'  »  copy  of  either  Pratf  s  FouJ, 
?u       vr  ton»cy  s  Poultry  Book   upon  re- 
quest.   We  are  agents  1  f  Buckeye  Incubators;  writ* 
lor  large  illustrated  catalogu.  of  this  splendid  ma- 
h™."  Vil/V?  B"cs'  -  Colony  Brooders.  Bobiaufj 
Bros,  1260  Market  Si     San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Qltt1fff'nr  ,lRB^,   C'llCKS  -Tnorougbbred   3.  a 

nSi,  ^T.ki  tn»t,  lays  and  pays.    I  hatch  from  my 
*"™«   abusively  -1 :.>0   to   anyone   that  cea 
"^"rtes.    My  ideal  stone  hatchery  rnaN** 
™~.,?.J,ltchJ  ■  hicks   during  extreme  tera- 

K3iiFV.!5d  J,"  "V  chicks  are  shipped  i  1 
SSS?1  B'"1™-   wn'c>>  proper  . 

Lu^„,ln2  "t?e  delivery,    quality  and  satisfa 
g'lsranleed.    Send  for  mv  folder     F  W 
linen*  VUte  Poultry  Yards,   Box  173-0. 

BABY  CHICKS — "Thoroughbred  a  O.  Whit* 
c,,'£™!V  our  dwomers  receive  the  benefit  ot 
cvw&ecuuve  years  of  scientific  breeding  for  be 

\'SHki!aiJM,,,},J^i-  ^  "*  chi<*»  that 
quickly  rata  real,  lirofit  paying  egg  producer 

'f™1*1^.  ,r"  no.  '"pner  than  many  ask  for 
In^.J!!^"17-    ■■•Phaaard    bred    slock;  send 
?'  ul,  rt  X Jo  please  you.     a  | 
1  oullry  Farm.  Sonoma.  CaL   members  of  The 
try  1  rodocers  of  Central  California 
' '  V  ii,'J'?.J*AL    OPPORTUNITY  —  Twelvs  o 
rS-  Jr    o  '•"*oro  piUels  hatched  Ja 

i/ri.  f>I*cially  bred  for  heavy  egg  produ 
from  Uoganized  stock.    Husky,  vigorous  moi 
frrrwn   birds,   raised   with   conscienbnuj  'care 
model  fresh  air  brooding  plant,   under  most 
saolUry  condiUons.     Also  choice,  beautiful 
?~  _,Pn.oe»  reasonable,  according  to  age. 
Martin  Peraza.  D^oanJslkfithWWor^ 


Bh„l£?9-iiPI'Y3,0i'TH  HOCKS — Cockerel*, 
husky  fellows  for  breeding;  hen,  and  pallet* 
are   wonderful   layirt;    bred    from  rbemiuoo 
"'''"crs  at  California's  leading  shows.    If  it's 
red  Rrxk,  you  want  get  In  touch  with  me 
**'  T"    '  "*ve  bred  tliem  exclusively  for  nine 
.J""-    "   are   bonking  orders  for  hate 
iffTos   V-l      °r  ctUln^-     VodJen's  Rockery, 
BABY  CHICS 


Hocanlasw 


ICK3 — From    pure    blooded   «  , 
.  «-  ~.  .Lipped  anywhere  reached  within  8  . 
H*n»  amy*!  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  White 
1.  own  Leghorns.  12Hc  each;  Buff  Leghorns. 
Minorca*.    Rhode    Island    Reds.    Barred  Pi 
l*>cks,  15c  each,  and  Anronaa.  20v-  each.  8 
Cn.CeB.PWo100-  J*"  P"-^sco  Seed  Co,  237 
supplies'  Francisco.    Incuhetori.  brooders 


BABY  CHIX  OR  HATCH  I  NO  EGGS — Book 
-  °   .SL.™™  I"  d"  old  chix  or  hatching  sal 
nnr    White    Leghorn    or    Barred  Plymouth 
breerhng  pens.    We  also  have  some  young  <L_ 
<?a      J?. 5  ""yi1"  °U  of  thorou,'hbred  New 
A^a  C*tn\e  S^oma  ^""c.V'1"  P' 


does 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS— Prize  stock-  5 

and  1  drake,  $9  50;  duellings.  $1«  a  100  1 
>ri  rv-gs.  $6  a  100.     Mammoth  Peklns  and  W 

BahvTli!"  J,0?*'!*",*'™' 
liat.v  chix.  Wlute  Leghoma.  Rocks.  "Reds,~  _ 

rIrrr?,;Sl*   II  fcT*.  CtKS'     Uei*«r  Grove  Po 

SICILIAN  BUI 


UPS.    best  Eastern 
P.  I.  E  first  pries  1 
Pure  white  eggs,   $3  per  15.   $5  per  SO. 
young  cocks   Eastern  stock  strain.  *3;  White  Wreav- 
d0t^8-   Jenkins   strain,   eggs,    $1.80.     Fins  young 
cock*.  $3.    J.  Parnell.  Box  04,  E  1.  SebastopaC 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS— Now  setting  strain;  whv 
nera  at  Riverside  and  Los  Angeles;  large,  heavy 
cobn-ad  birds.  Buff  Leghorns— W lnners  st  World) 
Fair.  Sacramento.  Riverside.  Los  Angeles:  excel- 
lent matings  to  produce  highest  quality  eiMlatloa 
stock:  hatching  eggs  snd  baby  chick*.  W.  la 
Bartholomew.    Chino.  dl. 

FINEST    HATCHERY    IN    THE   WORLD—  Bah* 

chicks.  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Whit*  Lea-hons], 
settings.  100,  1.000  batched  right  In  owfao.OM 
brick  and  concrete  habhery  from  our  quality  heavy 
layers;  reasonable,  price*;  stock  hatching  egsa, 
I'ebhlaside  Poultry  Farm.  Sunnyvale,  Oahfornla, 
BITLD   UP   YOUR   FLOCK— A*    for  Phoenzs 

MUling  Company  "Chick  Food"  for  your  littkt 
ehicke— a  perfect  mixture — and  Phoenix  hflllma 
Company  "Scratch  Food"  for  "your  hen*.  Its  es> 
t  client.  Your  grocer  vrlll  get  titber  for  yon,  Pho*» 
nix  Milling  Company,  Sacramento,  tailronila. 
PBTALUMA     HATCHERY  —  Ersablished  1984 

Can  ship  day-old  chick*  to  point*  reached  la 
three  days:  six  varieties.  There  are  fifteen  large 
hsbheriea  here,  but  only  one  "Petalmua  Hatoh. 
ery."    We  challenge  the  hen.     Send  for  free  cu*> 

cuhxf.    L   W.  Clark.  Petahrma.  Cal.  _^ 

BABY   CHICKS— Leading   ririetie*.     We  guersxf 

tee  safe  arrival  and  full  count;  strung,  v**u*aa9 
chicks  from  the  finest  flocks  of  free  range  stock  la 
this  country.  1917  Catalogue  and  Instructions  ea 
care  of  baby  .chicks  If  yon  mention  this  papat 
I  a>her>  Hatchery.  Pet*liim*,  CeL 
\v  llITHl-LYMOUTH  R'ICKrTYHITB  I^lTbfVfTlf 

uicnbator  chicks,  breeding  stock,  eggs,  high-class, 
scientifically  bred;  awarded  all  first  prizes  CalV 
fornis  State  Fair  1916.  Make  your  arrangement* 
now  for  Incubator  chicks.  Mahajo  Farm,  P.  Ok 
box  5tl7.  PefTSrnccto,  Cel.  —  , 

FAWN  AND  WHITE,  also  pure  white  India 
Runner  ducks,  white  egg  strain,  greatest  layer*. 
Our  ducks  have  free  access  to  running  water,  la* 
suring  fertile  eggs  and  strong,  healthy  duck*.  Ra> 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Bant*  Cruz  Duck  Farnv 
Bant*  Cruz.  Cal.  

DAY  old  chix.  White  and  Ruff  I^gtioroa,  Blank 
Minorca*,    Barred   Rock*    H    I.   Bed*.  GoVAsa 
Compinea,    Silver    Spangled    Ham  berg*.    JJL  Bern* 
mah a.  Ruff  and  Whit*  Orpington*.    Enoch  Creaa. 

Seabrlght.  Cel.  

S.    O.   WHITE   L Hi* HORNS   (Martin  ritork)— fc- 
ned.  .  hi  cpa. 


$1.50  and  up  for  13;  $6  per  100. 
r  prise  winners.    Cocsereta,  $5 
yens.  Hayvamea.  CaL 


sua.     Cba*.  KV 


ORCHARD 


POULTRY 


POULTRY. 


QUALITY   Whits  ,12? 
onlil   March   1.   then  10c    Oarefully  lino 
_3  MacFarlane.  young.  Cyphers  icj  ««■ 
■trura   of   foundation    JUK-lt.     r..')-J   $ I -00  per 
13.60  per  30:  $5   per   100;  $50  per  1.000. 
of  free  range  connected  with  our  breeding 
D.OOO  feet  under  roof.    Only  Jubilee  in- 
and-   disinfected   every   hatch.  I»ONT 
D  2c  PER  nmcK  IN  BUYING,  and  LOOhL 
LLAR  A  PULLW  IN  RAISING   get  THB 
and   SUCCEED.     Newton   Poultry  Farm, 

B.  I/O*  Oatos,  CaL    Catalogue  free.   

MAKHRSI!  Our  hen*  clear  $1.00  each  per 
.     Costly  feed  demands  our  1*00-2(10  egg 
„s    Wyandotte*,     Red*,     Rocks.  Anconaa. 
is  welcomed.     State     your     wants.  fcBRs. 
Breeders.   Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Carrol 

Pasadena.  Cal.  ,  . 

..DN-SUSSEX   POULTRY  YARDS— Coo- 
„nt  winners.     High  quality  does  not  mean 
IbitlTO  prices.     Our  mating  list  will  convince 
that  we  lead  In  all  varieties  Sussex  .fowl,  Black, 
and  White  Orpingtons.    C.  K.  Barker,  Saw- 

■frDe.  Oal.  .  

fBLFH  ItlRBON   BLACK   ORPINGTONS- Heavy 
laying  uttain-   won   10   l-rizos   at   Ojkland,  Mo- 
d—to   Fresno-   2   prize  cockerels  for  sale  cheap. 
Ones  for  hatching  baby  chicks  to  order.     A.  J. 
Hoffman   Jr..   2315   Stanley   Road,   San  Leandro. 

|0al.  

'  FOR  SAI.E-Sunnyknoll  strain  .Black  **n8"5?? 
baby    chi.  kn.    -TUB    WINTHR    LAV  BR  S  SL- 
rilBMB     Order  now  for  imnidtolo  dclnrry.  15c 
esch.  $12  per  10O.    J.  N.  Naas.  Sunnyknoll  Egg 

PSwrm.  Eart  Sun  Diego.  Cal.   

CROLBY'S   SCRATCH   AND  CROLBY'S  EVER- 
LAY  EGG  MASH— Produces  excellent,  results  at 
a  reasonable   cost;   write    for    "Poultry    *  ceding 
Mcta."  Geo.  H.  Croley  Co.,  Inc.,  C3 1-037  Brannan 

BEy  Ban  Francisco.  Cal.  

8INGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  EGGS 
for  hatching,  from  heaw/  laying,  thoroughbred 
stock,  good  size,  type  and  color.  $1.25  per  15,  $8 
Her  100;  delivered  free;  also  baby  clucks.  1.x:  each. 
r.  Brans.  R.  F.  D.  1,  Bo*  484.  Berkeley,  Cal. 
BABY  CHICKS— HATCHING  EGGS — White, 
Buff,  Brown  Leghorns.  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks. 
Sturdy  chicks  from  well  mated  fowls.  Prompt,  effi- 
cient service.    Write  for  circular.    Campbell  Poul- 

.  wry  Ranch,  Campbell,  Oal.  

MODEL  POULTRY  FARM— White  Leghorn  aiiec- 
ialist*:  over  thirteenth  year:  biby  ehix.  hutching 
t«g*  and  ten  weeks'  old   pullets  from  our  heavy 
-laying  stock  at  right  prices.    W.  C.  Smith,  prop.. 

Owning.  Cat  -  

SICILIAN  Buttercups.  Silver  Spangled  Hamburg* 
and  Speckled  Sussex  at  Oakland's  last  sliow.  four 
firsts,  two  sjiecials  and  a  second  prise;  eggs  $2.50 
for  15.  G.  L.  W axeman,  411  Euclid  ate..  Oak- 
land. _Ca_  

BOWBN'8   FAMOUS   WHITE    M1NORCAS  are 
large,  pure  white  and  heavy  layers,  as  well  as 
•how  birds.    Eiggs  for  hatching  from  prise  winners. 
Cockerels  for  aale.    T.  H.  Bowen,  Bouto  2,  Santa 

Ana.  Cal.  

BIGHT  CHICKS   AT  RIGHT  PRICKS — lft  va- 
rieties.    Beat  thoroughbred  stock.  Strong,  sturdy, 
livable,  chicks.    Kindly   state  Breed.   Quantity  and 
time    of    Delivery.      Fresno  Pctaluma  Hatchery, 

|JCmpo.  Oal.  

BABY  CHICKS — White   Leghorn.    $10    per  100; 

Buff  Leghorn  and  Ancona,  $12  per  100;  en* 
for  hatching  from  fine,  heavy  laying,  healthy 
Stock.  A.  B.  Chamberlin,  Bar  172,  Jtoute  D,  San 

Jose.  Cal.  

BUFF  LEGHORN   EGGS  from  trapnested  prize- 
winners; jilso  utility  stock  eggs,   $1.25  per  15, 
$."  per  100;  chicks.  $12.50  per  100.    Amos  Rowler. 
1333  Versailles.  Alameda,  Cal.  (formerly  of  Peta- 

Inma).  

"BARCLAY'S      BARRED      BEAUTIES" —  Finest 
show  birds  in  West.     Wherever  shown  as  lay- 
beat    Cockerels,  pullets  and  eggs. 
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G.  S.  Barclay,  R.  A.  Lindsay. 
Rouen  duck  eggs,  from  winners  at  San 
skland  and  Arizona  shows;  flr>t  prize 
ike*  and   Bourbon   Red  turkey  eggs  for 

ma  V.  Miller.  Farmingtrm,  Cal.  

IICKS.  hatching  eggs,  from  our  llogan- 
ick,  bred  for  utility.  White  I.eglinrns, 
nek*.  Pekin  Durks,  Mammoth  Bronze 
llrehm   Bros..   St.  Helena,  Cal. 
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14;   Black    Minorca  eggs, 
age  210;  eggs  from  trapii' 
H.  Tarrat.  Coming.  Cal. 
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KEN  RINGS— Key  ring  Btyle.  made  of  cellu- 
.  »Hp  on  easy;  will  not  lose  off.  Assorted 
By  mail,  prepaid,  05c  a  hundred.  Poul- 
Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 
[>B  ISLAND  REDS — Fancy  and  utility. 
It  red.  vigorous,  heavy  layers.  Eggs  by  act- 
or hundred.  John  Reed,  Route  C.  Lucretla 
San  Jo».  Cal.  r  - 


I  CHICKS  (White  Leghorns) — Shipiaxl  on 
roval  before I  remitting.  No  weak  one* 
•d  for.     Schellvillo  Hatchery.   Route   1,  So- 

Oal.  

BRED  TO  LAY  Barred  Plymouth 
cks,  eggs.  We  Hoganize  and  trapneat. 
lltry  Farm.  Fairmead.  CaUfornia. 
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I 
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CHOICE  White  Rhode  Island  cockerels  at  $3.  A 
few  trios  at  $7.50.    Eggs  in  season,  $2.50  and 
13.50  per  setting.    A.  W.  Mumm,  Route  3,  Sac 

laroento.  Cal.  ^  

BATCHING    EGGS   that  test   10*/    fertile  from 
Hoganieed  Wliits  Leghorns;  reduced  prices  March 
mjid  April:  order  promptly.    Pine  Tree  Farm,  Los 
Qstos,  Oal.  

EGGS   for   hatching.    Blue  Orpingtons.  Partridge 
Rock*,    Rose    Comb,    Rhode    Island    Reds  and 
Cilrer  Laced  Wyandotte*.    Trebble  Nurseries,  Elk 
Grove.  Oal.  

WHITE  AFRICAN  GUINEA  FOWL  HOGS  $2.50 
per  15;  also  mottled  and  white  Houdans  hens 
$2.25,  eggs  $2  per  15.    Mrs.  B.  Hocking.  Guastl, 

OaUf.  

MAMMOTH    BLUE    RIBBON    Pekin   duck  eggs, 
$1.50   per   ten;   $7   a   hundred;   a   few  young 
drakes  for  sale.  F.  E.  Bariaau.  Lindsay.  Oal. 

B.  0.   WHITE  LEGHORNS.   Barred   Rocks  egg* 
far  sale.    Write  for  prices.     Book  orders  now. 
yf.  F.  Lockhart.  P.  O.  Box  35.  Ennis,  Texas. 
WHITE   LEGHORN   BABY   CHICKS,   from  se- 
lected heavy-laying  stock.     Only  strong,  healthy 
thick*  sent.    Mrs.  G.  Logan,  Morgan  Hill,  Cal. 
tBAPNBSTED — White  and  Buff  Leghorns;  great 
winner*  and  l*yers.  Eggs,  chicks    stock.  Arthur 
B.  Bchmeder.  Alta  Mega.  Mountain  View.  Cal. 
■BED  ROOKS,   "Ringlets,"   Buff  Orpingtons, 
vy   lays-;   eggs  $2,   $3;  Bunner  duck  eggs 
Qlendale,   Fleming  ave..  San  Jose,  Oal. 
UINGRUAB — Prize  winners,    large  birds, 
te  sg^x^l^by_chix ;  ens,  $2.50  per  15. 


BABY  CHICKS — From  large,  healthy,  vigorous, 
heavy-laying,  thoroughbred  single  comb  White 
Leghorn*  $10  per  100;  $2  per  100  when  order 
1*  booked  and  balance  5  days  before  delivery.  1 
pay  the  express  to  your  station.  H.  A.  Schlott- 
hauer.  Exeter,  Cal.  

BUFF  DUCKS— Weigh  like  a  Pekin,  lay  like  a 
Runner.  White  egg  strain.  Winner*  at  best 
Western  shows.  Settings  and  small  incabator  lots; 
Ducklings.  Free  mating  list.  The.  Ferris  Ranch, 
Grand  and  Reservoir,  Pomona,  Calif. 

B UFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  LEGHORNS— Win- 
ner*  in  strongest  comi»etilion  at  Riverside,  San 
Diego,  Los  Angeles.  EggB.  settings  and  incubator 
lots;  chicks.  Free  mating  list.  The  Ferris  r.anch, 
Grand  and  Reservoir.  Pomona.  Calif. 

FREE— HOW  TO  MATE  AND  BREED  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  Just  what  you  want  to  know  but 
could  not  get  correct  information.  Send  stamp. 
Trapnested  stock,  both  combs,  big  dark  velvety 
red  strain  for  sale.    Ava  Poultry  Yards,  Ava,  Mo. 

S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS  exclusively.  Hatching 
eggs  from  prize  winning  stock,  $1.75  per  15,  de- 
livered.     C.  H.  Dickenson.   Midford.  Oregon.  

WHITE    ROCK.     White     Leghorn     baby  chix; 

qnackless  White  Muscovy  ducklings;  hatching 
eggs.  White  'Star  Hatchery,  Kcrman.  Cal.  

BUFF    COCinN     Bantams   for  ealo    from  prize 
winning  stock.    Eggs  in  season.    Clias  R.  Hanna, 

140  Linwoofl   place.   Rivcreide,  Cal.  

HATCHING     EGGS*    AND     CHIX  Thoroughbred 
Hoganizcd   White   Leghorns;    eggs   $4    lier  100; 

chix  $10.    D.  Clnyton.  Modesto,  Oal.  

ANCONA    HATCHING    EGGS~Hoganized   stock ; 

fine  birds;  $1.50  per  15;  $7.00  a  100.  Roserille 
Poultry  Ranch.  Roserille.  Cal.   

ANDALUSIANS   for  largo  white  eggs.     Juet  the 
fowl  for  Uio  farmer.    Eats  and  stock  for  sale- 
Dan  Galbreath,  Monmouth.  Ore. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE3—  Bred  to    lty     and  win; 

hatching  eggs;  real  baby  chicks.  Address  The 
Golden  Egg  Farm.  AnUoch.  Cal.    Home  of  Emau- 

cipator   Strain   White  Wyandotte*.  

SILVER   CAMPINMS   and   golden   hatching  eggs 

and  young  stock  Ifor  Bale.  M.  Ychl,  Route  1, 
Box  11-C,  I.,ivermore\  CaL 

SINGLE  COMB  REDS,  cockerels,  hens  and  pullets. 

Write  for  prices  and  mailing  list.  L.  B.  Skinner 
&  Sons,  Rosehurg,  Ore. 

GUINEAS  PROFITABLE — Easy  to  raise  as  quail; 
$5  trio,  "Tho  Copes,"  Topeka,  Kansas. 


CANARIES. 


CANARY  RRKEIWNG  IS  A  PROFITABLE  and 
interestine  iMtatime.  C__i&rics  are  easily  rained 
and  good  tinging  males  are  always  In  demand.  We 
hare  a  Large  stock  of  both  male  and  female  canaries, 
all  guaranteed,  and,  if  un satisfactory  in  30  daya, 
money  will  be  refunded.  Mating  cages  complete 
frith  cupa,  nest  and  nesting  material.  $1.50.  Rem- 
edies and  foods  for  all  feathered  pets  our  specialty. 
Advice  atxrat  aick  birds  will  be  gladly  given  if  tn- 
'ii  lines  are  accompanied  with  stamped  envelope. 
Robison  Bros.,  1200-2  Market  St.,  Ran  Francisco, 


RABBITS,  PIGEONS,  DEER. 


LVOXUE-MAKERS  is  what  you  need.     Write  me 
for    prices    on    Oameaux    and    Plymouth  Rock 
Homer  Breeding  Pigeons.    Pair  Oaks  Squab  Yards, 
Sunnyvale,  Oal. 

AM  MR  in  AN  HMDS  and  Flemish  Giants.  Rabbit 
remedies,  books,  feeders,  hutches,  etc.    List  free. 
Caldwell  Bros..  Los  Angeles.  CaL 

1  HAVE  several  pair  of  Black  Tail  Deer  for  sale 
at  $50  a  pair.     For  particulars  address  Joseph 
Marv.trrs.  Rowcburg.  Oregon. 

QUALITY   FIRST— Satisfaction  always.  Sinnott's 
Babbitry.     Rreeder  of  pedigreed   Belgian  Bares. 
Trinity  St.,  Fresno,  CaJ. 


LUMBER-BUILDING  MATERIAL 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  BUILDER — All  kinds 
of  second-hand  building  material;  doors,  windows, 
lumber,  shingles,  corrugated  iron,  cement  trays  at 
the  lowest  prices;  send  list  and  get  estimate;  coon- 
try  orders  and  carload  lots  a  specialty.  II.  Mo 
Kevitt  &  Son.  Wrectera,  1840  Mission  St.,  near 

14th,   San  Francisco.  Cal.   

BUILDERS  SAVE  LUMBER  MONEY— New  lum- 
ber, $10;  flooring.  $18:  rustic,  $15.  Complete  milt 
and  lumber  list*  figured  delivered  auywhere.  Swift 
«&  Co..   Mission  and  lOUi  st*..   San   l-Yanoisco. _ 
A  AA    Ll_  Ml! ER,     new    and    second-hand;  rough. 

$10  M;  finished,  15;  *»A»  R.  W.  shingles.  45c 
bdl.  Dan  P.  Do lan.  1630  Mission  St,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Oal. 


COMMERCIAL  PRINTING. 


PRINTING — To  treat  the  distant  customer  just  the 
suno  as  one  next  door  is  our  policy,  we  spe- 
cialize in  printing  catalofrs,  booklets,  letter  head* 
and  envelope*;  also  general  office  stationery.  Givo 
us  an  idea  what  you  want,  submitting  samples,  if 
you  have  any.  Write  for  lowest  price*  to  Yoscm- 
ite   Tress,    117   Moutcumery   St.,    San  Francisco, 

Oil;  

SUT'ERIOR  PRINTING — Ilielirst  irrade  fold—" i. 

catalogues,  letterl-eads,  envelope*,  labels,  etc.  Get 

oor  prices.  G.  O.  Gallagher,  443  Sacramento  st. 
Ban  Fmn cisco. 


HELP  WANTED. 


WANTED — Men  and  women  to  qualify  for  Govern- 
ment positions.  Several  thousands  appointments 
to  be  mude  next  few  month*.  Full  information 
about  opening*,  how  to  prepare,  etc..  free.  Write 
immediately  for  booklet  C.  G.  931).  Earl  Bop'ins, 
Washington,  D.  O. 

MOI.BIt    BARBER    COLL  EG  10 — Men,  WOMBN, 
leam  the  tmber  trade;  8  weeks  completes;  wages 
while  learning;  diplomas  recognized  everywhere;  can 
place  vim  in  position.     Call  and  let  u*  explain, 

710   Howard   atrert.   Ran  Francisco.  

tS  A  DAY   GATHERING  EVERGREENS,  root* 
and  herbs.     10c  bring*  book  and   war  prices. 
Particulars  free.    Botanical  22,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


AND  FARM 

NURSERY  AND  GARDEN  STOCK. 


GIANT  MARROW  CABBAGE — Customers*  com- 
ments: CALIFORNIA— "Hens  craxy  for  "Mar- 
row"; soon  tells  on  egg  basket;  fine  for  dairy, 
table."  WASHINGTON — "Apparently  every  seed 
germinated;  cow  broke  fence  eating  most  when 
starting;  prefer,  it  to  "shorts."  OREGON — "Had 
leaves  on  June  transplant  20  inches  wide,  36 
indies  long;  hog-  thrived  thereon,  horse  relishes. 
IMMENSK!  Far  superior  to  Kale."  Home- 
grown, GUARANTEED  seed  packets,  planting  10 
square  rods,  20c;  five  such,  $1.  Photos  (inexpen- 
sive "MaggotfJy"  foiloT.  for  postage.  E.  B.  MAR- 
TIN (Guaranteed  Seedsman).  B-4,  BANGOR, 
WASHINGTON.  ( 

FRUIT  TREES  THAT  PRODUCE— You  can't  got 
good  big  crops  of  good  fruit  from  poor  trees. 
Elraer  Bros.  Trees  produce  because  they  are  clean 
and  healthy;  strongly  rooted;  budded  from  trees  of 
P*oven  productiTenciM  and  are  properly  handled  from 
the  time  they  axe  put  into  the  ground  until  they 
aie  dug  and  delivered  to  vou.  we  grow  tverything 
worth  while  in  the  fruit  "line.  It  will  pay  you  to 
communicate  with  us  at  once,  as  this  is  the  chespeat 
place  to  b|)y  good  tree;?.  wr?te  for  free  catalogue 
and  prices,  Elmer  Bros.  Nursery,  "The  Nuwery 
That  Helped  to  Make  Santa  Clara  Valley  Famous," 

**___&  Marked  at  .  San  Jose.  Cai.  

BJJRRY  PLANTS — 75c  dozen.  $4.50  per  hundred; 

Himalayas.  M  unmet  ha,  Pheoom**nals,  Logan- 
berries, Plum  Farmer,  Superlatives,  Shepherd'. 
Pride.  ~,  v 

ROSE  BUSHES— 0  two-year  old  field-grown  ros« 
bushes,  our  picked  selection,  $1.50;  yellow  callas, 
25c  each;  everything  for  the  garden. 

Los  Roblcs  Nursery  and  Garden, 
Santa  Cruz.  California. 

PANAMA  NURSERY  CO.,  Concord,  Cal.— Land- 
scape  gardeners.  Homes  and  orchards  laid  out 
and  planted.  A  fine  stock  of  bedding  plants; 
asters,  snapdragons,  lobelia,  carinas,  carnations, 
geramnms;  also  large  lot  acacia,  i>epper,  Monterey 
and  bine  cypress;  arbor  vitae  palms,  dracenas. 
Pries  right.    Send  for  our  price  list  or  call  on  us. 

LET  strawberries  help  keep  down  high  cost  nf 
Uving.  They  produce  same  season  as  set  out. 
Strong,  healthy  plants,  five  varieties — Premier. 
Extra  Early.  Magic  rrt-m  and  Parson's  Beauty, 
Medium ;  Prixc  and  (Theapcake  late ;  $1.25  per 
100;  $7.50  iw  1.000.  Now  is  time  to  plant.  A.  B. 
Pcanlon.    Vallicita.  Cal.  

BARTLETT  PEAR  TREES— On  Japan  stock.  I 
year  top  on  3  year  roots;  also  Cherries.  Peaches, 
Apricots,  Plums.  Prunes,  etc.,  at  bargain  prices, 
25  to  40  per  cent  discount  To  save  time,  mail 
complete  itemized  list  of  stock  wanted.  Satisfaction 
fruaranteed.   I/afayrrtte   Nursery        .   Lafayrttfr  On-. 

CALIFORNIA  GREATEST  PRUNE  —  Stuart 
Prune;  27  dried  prunes  to  the  jxnind;  bears 
heavy;  strong  growth:  very  sweet  like  the  Frcncli 
prrme,  only  larger;  5.000  trees  in  stock  for  this 
year.  Also  60,000  almond  trees;  all  kinds  and  va- 
rieties.    Write  for  prices.     Ripon    Nursery  Co., 

Ripon,  Oal.   .  

CHERRY  AND  PRUNE  TREES — General  assort- 
ment of  nursery  trees:  stork  guaranteed  first-class 
in  every  way;  get  your  order  in  now,  while  the 
selection  is  good;  write  for  orices:  prompt  attention 
given  to  orders  for  immediate  shipment  Uuehl- 
Wheeler  Nursery.  1&%  S.  Main  st.  San  Jose.  Oal. 
CITRUS.  Navels,  Valcncias,  Seedless  Grapefruit, 
Seedless  Eureka.  Lisbon  and  Villa  France  Ivera- 
ons,  %,  up;  Mission  Manzanillo  Olives,  large  or 
small  orders  filled  promptly;  clean,  thrifty  stock. 
Write  for  prices;  some  snaps.  Cyrus  W.  Wilhite, 
"Box   154,    Glen  dor*.  CaJ. 

OLIVES  AKE  OUR  SPECIALTY.  We  offer  fine 
thrifty  home-grown  trees  nf  the  best  strains  of 
Broad  Leafed  Mission  and  Early  Manzanillos.  Pro- 
rtagated  from  cuttings,  also  budded .  Every  tree 
giiarantced.  H.  I>ctmcTs  &  Sonn.  Exeter.  Cal. 
WALNUT  GRAFTING  WOOD — Genuine  Fran- 
quette.  Same  strain  Vronman  orchard  was 
rilantcd  from.  WiRson's  Wonder,  grown  by  orig- 
inator. F.  C.  Willsnn.  Encinal  Nurseries,  Sunny- 
vale.    Santa    Clara    Co..  Cal.  

LIPPIA,  the  new  "dry"  lawn  plant;  flourishes 
where  bluegrass  dies.  Recommended  by  U.  of 
O.  experts.  Handsom?,  hardy,  economical:  never 
becomes  a  post.  Write  for  pamphlet  and  price 
list.  John  F.   Swett  Nursery.   Martinez.  Cal. 

JUST   TTTINK!— Strawberries   from   June   to  No- 
vember.     Bear    first    year    set   out.  Americus 
everbearing.  $1.50  per  10O.    Rend  for  price  list  of 
other  varieties.     F.  I.  Moffet.  Ellcoshurg.  Wash. 

FOR    SALE — Three    new    varieties    sweot  notato 
plants:  Nancy  Hall.  Porto  Rico,  Triump;  $5  per 
thousand.  75  cents  per  hundred.    Write  for  circu- 
lars.     J.  Braswell   Lind'»*v.  Cal. 

OLIVE  TREES — Mission,    Manzanillo.  Asrolnuo, 
T*rona^.ted  bv  me  from  trees  of  known  herring 
nuaiitio*.    Guaranteed.    U  T.  EJchwacofer.  Hemet. 
(Aslifomia.  ' 

WE  ABE  AGENTS  for  the  best  land  in  South 
Ran   Joanu'n   Irrimtinn   District  on   the  easiest 

of  terms-    Addrww  Ripnn  Nursery  Co..  Rfnon.  Cal . 

EITIEK A  LEMONS,  selected,  two  years  old.  Spe- 
cial prices  for  500  or  more.    E.  van  der  Sluts, 

Olendor*.  Oal.  

CxIANT  WTNTTO  RHUBARD  PLANTS— Big 
proflts.     See  display  ad  this  issue.     W.  A.  Lee. 

Onrina.  Oal.   

EVER-RLOOMTNO  CHOICE  ROSES.  12  for  50e 
i>ostT*aid.    Alt  qpll  bloom  this  summer.  Kavan 

Nurseries.  San  Bernardino.  Oal. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

ARE  YOU  LOOKING  for  an  experienced  farmer 
to  run  jour  farmf  Hare  run  a  dairy,  know  how 
to  handle  stock  and  farm  machinery.  If  in  donbt 
about  your  crops  better  ret  a  man  who  knows;  can 
get  good  reference.    Write  to  Box  105.  WilBts,  Cal. 


FURS  REMODELED. 


niBfl  repaired  and  remodeled  at  rcry  reasonable 
price*.    Chicago  Cloak  &  Suit  Co..  960  Market 
St.  San  Francisco. 


HEALTH  SANITARIUMS. 


VISIT  BUR  KB  SANITARIUM — Dr.  W.  P.  Burke. 

medical  director.  Nature'*  retreat  for  the  treat- 
ment and  instruction  of  tho  sick  and  added  knowl- 
edge and  rigor  for  the  strong.  Write  for  booklet. 
Burke.  Sonoma  County,  Cal. 


COLLECTION  AGENCIES. 


KNOX— Spreckel*    RMfc,    San    Francisco.  Debt* 
collected  ei err « here;  no  cluirge  unlea  succcialul. 


FIELD  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 

ALFALFA  SEED — As  has  been  our  custom  In  tb» 
Past,  we  are  ofleriug  alfalfa  seed,  both  retail  and 
wholesale.  This  is  tested  stock  and  up  to  our  usual 
high  standards.  Samples,  prices,  etc.,  on  application. 
Wire,  write  or  phone  V.  A.  Peterson  Alfalfa  Svi 
Co..  Arbuckle.  Cal.  Alfalfa  Bced  Our  Specialty. 
SEEDS—  Don't  you  want  pure  home  grown  seeds? 

Of  course  you  do.  Ounj  are  all  tested  and  are 
good  enough  for  anybody.  Price,  information,  sam- 
ple*, etc..  upon  application.  Write,  wire  or  phone 
V.  A.  Peterson  Alfalfa  Seed  Co..  Arbuckle,  CaL 
Muke  Our  Seed  Your  Seed.  

THE  YIELD  AND  LONG  LIFE  of  your  alfalfa 
will  depend  rery  largely  upon  tho  strain  of 
seed  you  sow.  Let  us  tell  you  how  we  select 
our  seed.  Send  for  Bam  plea  and  wholesale  prices, 
direct  to  you.  Bombcrger  Seed  Co..  Modesto, 
Cal. 


IIE-CLEAN'ED  ALFALFA  SHEDS— Good  quality, 
excellent  color,  high  germination  test ;  common 
variety,  17c;  Smooth  Perurian,  &4c;  and  the  Famous 
llairy  Permian,  30o  per  pound  your  railroad  sta- 
tion: do  not  buy  until  you  have  compared  my 
simples  with  seeds  others  offer.  H  F.  Sancuinetti, 
Yuma.  Ariama. 

WE  BUY  alfalfa  seed  containing  dodder,  mustard 
and  other  noxious  weed  seeds.  Send  us  *ample* 
of  any  high  or  low  grade  seed  you  may  have,  also 
of  mustard,  bur  and  sour  clover  seed,  flax,  etc. 
Mercantile  &  Warehouse  Co.,  Fifth  and  Poplar 
Bts.,  Oakland.  Cal.   

STRICTLY  FANCY  SEEDS— Alfalfa.  Scarified 
Sweet  COover  Red  Clover,  Timothy,  Rye  Grass, 
etc..  Free  Bulletin,  "S\reet  Clover  In  the  North- 
west" Write  for  samples  and  prices.  Ralph  Waldo 
Klden,    Central  P-^jiji.    •  Vigor.   

LEA  MING  CORN  S  CHD- — Pun^Dtttf;  tort  lor 
rilagc  and  tout  I-..;u-,'.  jcmJm  vm  tend.  How 
looking  orders  for  March  and  April  delivery. 
Montgomery  Baggs,  311  California  at.,  San  Fran- 
risen.  

FARM  SEEDS — Complete  stock  of  rod  and  alsik* 
clover,   timothy,  vetch   grass  seeds,   seed  grain, 
garden  seeds.     Send   for  free  catalogue.     D,  A. 
Wnite  &  Son*.  Seedsmen.  Salem.  Ore.  

KUDZU.   tho  perennial  legume,   makes  the  best. 

cheapest  and  easiest  tray  and  .  pasture.  Plant 
now.  Write  for  special  introductory  offer.  Sam- 
nel  T.  Kidder.  Montiiello.  Florida.  

MR.  ALFALFA  GROW  EH— Pcrmtt  me  to  send  yon 
samples   and  prices  alfalfa  seed;   common  and 
Peruvian.     Best   aeed    at   lowest   prices.     O.  C. 
Nordahl,  Bard.  Oal. 

ALFALFA  SEED — New  crop  of  choice  home- 
grown;   reclc-ined    and    guaranteed.      Send  for 

simples  and  price  delivered  at  your  nearest  railway 

st=»l  ion.    A.  F.  Sch^itlerKcr.  Zamora,  Yolo  Co..  Cal. 

ALFALFA  RBGLHANBD—  No  noxious  seeds  grown 
by  me.    My  many  users  of  it  swear  by  it.  15e 

lb.  in  ton  lots.    H.  S.  Garrison.  Murrietta.  Gal. 

FLORIDA  SOCR  ORANGE  seed  and  California 
sweet  seedling  orange  *eed.    Onler  early.  Price* 

will  advance.     Milo  Hnnt.  Whiltier.  Cal.  

SUDAN  GRASS — Pure  rccleancd  seed  {no  Johnson 
grass) ;  any  quantity ;  prices  right    B.  E,  Miller, 
Carlton,  Texas.  

SUDAN  SEED— Pure,  estra  heavy;  J4  10  lbs., 
$35  cwt     Amarillo  Seed  Co..   Amarillo,  Texas. 


WANTED— AGENTS,  SALESMEN. 


LIVE.  ENERGETIC  FARMERS  WANTED  te 
take  Belling  agncy  for  Bbcrt-Duryea  Farm  Trac- 
tor* and  Cultivators  selling  for  $350  and  $100 
f.  o.  b.  Chicago.  Your  great  opportunity  to  qual- 
ify for  county  agency.  Every  salesman  who  quali- 
fies is  given  free  stock  in  Tractor  Co.,  which  will 
make  him  independent  for  life,  and  his  tractor  sales 
will  keep  him  in  affluence.  For  particulars  ad- 
dress Salcsmanager,  510  Walsworth  Ave..  Oakland, 
Calif.  This  agency  will  lift  the  mortgage  and  bank 
money  for  you.     Act  quick  and  secure  yours. 

A  FEW  INTELLIGENT  TALKERS  of  good  per- 
sonality and  Al  references  can  make  a  connection 
most  profitable  and  pleasant;  high  grade  townrfto 
proposition.  Leads  furnished.  American  Realty 
Company,   521    Mclntyre   Bldg..    Salt   Lake  City, 

Utah.  £  . 

AGENTS  can  make  l.ig  money  handling  Pyroeido 
Fire  Extinguisher* ;  best  and  lowest  jirieed;  ex- 
clusive territory.    Western  Fire  Appliance  Co.,  323 
Geary  St.,  San  Francisco. 

AGENTS  make  $6  per  day  selling  hair  shampoo 
and  jewelry  polish;  make  it  yourself  cheap;  sat- 
isfaction guaranteed;  both   recipes,   20c      C.  C. 
Porter.   Gause.  Tex.  

GENTLEMEN — Garrett  sold  29  Spray  Pumps,  Gas- 
oline  Pump*  and  Auto- Washers   in   three  day*. 
Profit*.  $2.00  each.    Write  Husler  Company.  Johns- 

town,  Ohio. 

MAN  TO  WEAR  FINE  SUIT—  Act  as  agent:  bl* 
■  pay,  easy  work.  Banner  Tailoring  Co.,  Dept. 
501.  Chicago.  111. 

MUSIC— MUSICAL  INSTRUM'TS. 

VERY  LATEST  smashing  big  song  hit*  of  all  pub- 
lishers (words  and  music  complete).  15  cents  each 
postpaid  anywhere  in  U.  8.  A.  Be  "up  to  the  mo- 
ment"— get  the  newest  they're  singing,  the  latest 
they're  dancing  under  the  bright  lights  from  Brotd- 
way  to  tiie  Cliff  House.  Write  to-day  for  great 
free  list.    Wilder,  the  Music  King.  51  Second  st, 

San  Francisco.  

■pmn  SWEETEST  SONG  WRITTEN — California, 
Queen  of  State*.    You  will  want  this  new  song. 
Postpaid.   15  cents.    Z.  T.  Spencer,  Sonoma,  CaL 

SEND  FOR  OITR  THREE  CATALOGUES  of  Be, 
10c.   15c  music  free,   Remick  Sbng  Shop,  906A 

Market  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  

NEW  FILER'S  PIANO  PLAYER,  cost  $(175;  will 
sacrifice.    Owner,  •  3-145  Clay  St.  San  Francisco. 


MINES  AND  ASSAYING. 


LOOKl  Your  land  may  contain  varoablo  mineral*. 

We  want  Chrome.  Manganese.  Asbestos,  Mac 
nestte.  Quicksilver,  etc.  Send  samples  post  pre- 
paid. Information  FREE.  Reliable  ASSAYING 
or  ANALYSIS.  Gold  and  Platinurr i  bought  Pa- 
cifie  Mine*  and  Urea  Agency,  12  Ueary  st.  M 
PYasdsco. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


LIVESTOCK. 


BILLIKEV  HBRDOFCtlFBTBR  WOTTE  SWING 
—The  big  ijrizo  winners  at  the  1916  California 
StAte  fair.  The  real  utility  breed  that  makes  money 
for  the  rancher  and  dsiry  roan.  This  herd  13  com- 
posed of  the  »rery  best  blood  lines  that  the  breed 
producer),  and  Uie  best  can  still  be  bought  at  reas- 
onable prices.  Four  young  eerrioe  boars  and  M 
open  rilta.  that  will  be  bred  to  suit  the  "^er- 
Write  for  the  booklet  Chaster  Whites,-.,  C.  B.  Cun- 
ningham, M ills.  Sacramento  Co..  California. 
SEND  FOB  FREE  CATALO'l — Finest  ever  issued. 

Tells  of  Ibe  famous  Whitten  Ranch  m"»"J- 
maxinc  strain  of  Big  Type  Poland  Chinas.  Maae 
createst  weight  in  shortest  time  at  lowest  cost, 
topping  market  at  225  lbs.  in  G  months;  600.  bead, 
both  sexes,  all  ages,  reliable  prices.  SaliaiaHion 
guaranteed  Ranch  in  Tulare  county,  bnt  address 
owner.  R.  II.  W batten,  010C  Security  bldg..  I.01 

Angeles.  .  

WANTED— I  own  an  ideal  slieep  range  in  northern 
California,  capacity  50.000  head;  winter  and  sum- 
mer feed.  Parties  wishing  to  furnish  sheep  or  gr*M 
for  a  term  of  years  and  gire  me  a  small  sliaie  01 
the  profits  for  the  feed,  or  hare  either  for  sale, 

write  owner,  H.  D.  Roberts,  Horn  brook.  CaL  

CASH— BARGAIN  FOB  QUICK  BALE — Fine  8- 
year  Jersey  cow.  fresh  May  1.  *75;  fancy  Guern- 
sey heifer,  10  months.  S75;  18  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock  laying  hens  and  rooster,  $15.    Box  83.  Kent- 

flekl  Califtnuia.  

MIR    BALE— Registered    Berkshire    boar  Srnsiin 
Rival  Duls-  2.1.  200376.    Farrowed  May  18.  1914. 
Apply  Geo.  McNally.  Middletown,  Lake  co.,  or  /IS 

Rass  bldg,  San  Francisco.  

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  CALF  FEED— For  Cali- 
fornia calves;   write  f'>r  book  on   calf  raising. 
Geo.  H.  Croley  Co.,  Inc.  031  037  Bran  nan  St.,  San 

Francisco,  C'al.  

CBOLHY'S   BALANCED   HOG  FEED — Used  by 
the  most  up-to-date  feeders:  write  for  particulars. 
George  H.  Croley  Co..  Inc..  631-637  Brannan  St., 

Ban  Franci-sco.  Cal.  

WANTED  TO  BUT  75,  100  or  125  ewes,  healthy 
and  in  good  condition  for  breeding  purposes.  An- 
swer soon.    G.  Hoist.  Redwood  City.  CaL  , 

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  weanlings  every 
month  in  the  year.  $10;  3  for  $25.  Satisfactlsn 
guaranteed.    Red  Rock  Ranch.  Glen  Ellen.  Cal. 

PEDIGREED  DUROC  hon  of  guaranteed  breed- 
ing; all  ages;  weanlings  sired  by  prize  winner  at 

5Ute  fsir  $10.     H.  B.  Boudier,  Naps,  Cal. 

IOB  SALE — Choice  herd  of  20  high  grade  Holstein 
cows.    Hare  had  second  and  taurd  calves.    E.  J. 

Haase.  R.  2.  Box  «5a.  Orange.  CaL  

RAISING  CALVES  WITHOUT  MILK  with 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal.    Write  for  particulars  to 

Conlson  Co..  Pel  shams.  Cal.  

PEDIGREED  ,  BERKSHIRES  —  Very  profitable 
breed.    Pics  for  sale.    W.  Boyd  Carpenter,  Box 

fl«.  Red  Blnff.  CaL 


REGISTERED  Poland-China  swine,  weanling  pigl 

of  both  sexes.    J.  H.  Cook.  Paradise,  cal. 
DEHORN  YOUR  COWS— It  will  cost  less  to  keep 

them.    Write  F.  Tainter.  Corte  Madera.  Cal. 
ONE  TOGGENBURG  BUCK — Three  gra.les  does 

cheap.     Wm_   E.   Butler.   Middletown.  CaL  

FOR  SALE— Fine  reci'tered   Belgian   stallion.  S. 

P..  R.  1.  Box  24.  Buena  Park.  Cal.  

FULL    BLOOD    large    tvne    Poland    China  pigs; 
monwma^     r;    F.  Sh"lford.  Healdsburg.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  Brown  Swiss  bulls.    A.  W.  WiB- 
mann.  Hawk  eye.  Iowa.  

TOOGENRURG  GOATS — Edwin    Pritchett.  Nen- 
ralla.  CaL 


LIVESTOCK  MARKET, 


GRAPEWILD  FARMS— Owners  of  Grand  Leader. 

2d.  World's  Fair  Grand  Champion  Berkshire  boar. 
This  boar  again  demonstrated  his  superior  breeding 
qualities  at  this  year's  California  State  fair,  winning 
first  in  all  the  senior  sow  classes  and  Grand  Cham- 
pionship. At  the  1916  Oregon  State  Fair  another 
daughter  won  Junior  and  Reserve  Grand  Champion- 
ship. We  hare  stock  of  all  ages  for  sale,  including 
a  number  of  good  boara.  A.  B.  Humphrey,  l  a 
calon.  Ban  Joaquin  County.  California. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


GAS  TRACTOB  WANTED— I  haTe  some  good 
timber  land  to  trade  for  a  2d  hand  fas  tractor 
of  about  30  to  40  horsepower.  Gire  complete 
description,  including  width  and  weight  Address 
J.   B.   Sanders.   Boonrille.  CaL  

IP  you  are  holding  stocks  or  bonds  tJist  yon  would 
lias  to  sell  or  borrow  money  on.  see 

Win  H.  Byinarton  Jr.  Company.  Inc., 
Bonds  and  Investment  Securities. 
Crocker  National  Bank  bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
BUTTER  shaper.   forms  butter  in  individual  ar- 
tistic shapes  for  your  table;  every  family  ihonld 
hare  one;  saves  butter:  new  novelty.   Send  75c 
Address  H.    U,    Morrison.   Los  Vegas.  NeT.  

AT  LAST  THE    PERFECT  SILO— THE  STAY- 
BOUND — No  noons,  no  bolts,  no  experiments; 
dose  price;  any  one  can  erect   Address  D.  O.  Live- 
ly, 215  Hobart  bldg..  San  Francisco. 


NATIONAL  GEO 
numbers.  In  goo 
L.  B.  Stock.  3310 


M  AGAZI NES—  Back 
.  20c  each  postpaid. 
South  Berkeley.  CaL 


SEND  TO-DAY  for  free  advice.  How  to  Make  1 
Success  of  the  Real  Estate  Business.  Macdonald 
Co..  Operative  Realrv  Co..   Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

HAVE  MONEY— Subscri br»     for  your  magaxines 
through  ns.    Send  for  latest  catalogue.  Jackson 
Magazine    Agency.    645    Hyde   St.,    San  Francisco. 

FOB  RENT — By  day  or  contract,  one  75  b.  p. 

Best  Tracklayer  engine  with  mould  board  or 
disc  plow  ernvnme-nt.   Boy  102.   Ban  Leandwj. 

SAFETY  RAZOR  BLADES  SHARPENED— Keen 
edges  guaranteed  or  m<r>oy  back:  30  cents  dozen. 

Buftrm  Bros..  1117  Broidway.  Oakland.  Cal. 

PAINT  your  own  car  f.w  $5;  free  booklet  tells  how. 
Aubmamel  Commny.  Rochester.  K.  Y. 

WE  HAVE  THE  BEST  ca«h  magazine  proposition 
on  the  market    Room  313,  943  Market  St,  San 

Francisco.  CaL 


HIDES,  FURS,  PELTS. 

FTJRS — For    highest   prices   and   quick  returns, 
ship  your  furs  to  the  Schumacher  Fur  Co.,  234 
Third  St..  Portland.  Oregpn.  

RAW  fort  and  skins  bought;  highest  prices  paid. 
Soengamann  it  Svihz,  25  Stotertoa  at.  Baa  Fran 


MISCELLANEOUS  —  FOR  SALE. 


OLD  established  payrof  bnsinesa,  holding  exclusive 
selling  agency  for  San  Francisco  and  San  Mateo 
counties,  employing  six  people.  Business  has 
cleared  thirty  thousand  dollars  ($30,000)  for  ths 
past  six  years.  Owner  wants  ranch.  No.  21  Elgin 

Park.     Apt  5.  Ban  Francisco.  

TO  EXCHANGE — Business  established  six  years; 

value  $16,000;  clearing  $5,000  a  year;  for  im- 
proved or  unimproved  ranch :  on  advice  of  physi- 
cian.    Fred   H.    Bents.    1550   Market   St,  San 

Francinco.  . 

COLLIES — Closing  ont  sale:  wishing  to  retire;  45 
years  with  collies;  special  bargain  price  on  breed- 
ing pens  of  stud  dogs  and  three  hitches;  also 

puppies.    O.  D.  Nairn.  Amity.  Ore.  . 

NEW  BOOK  ON  OIL  AND  GAB.    Their  surface 
Indications,  origin,  reservoirs  and  accumulation. 
Satisfaction  or  money  refunded;  05c  postpaid.  L. 

M.  Wilson,  lions  ton,  Trias.  

KENTUCKY'S    BEST    NATURAL    LEAF  TO- 
BACCO— Mellow  and  sweet;  2  and  3  years  old; 
smoking  or  chewing;  3  lbs.,  $1;  7  lbs..  $2.  S. 

ROSENBLATT,   Hawegville.  Ky.  

FOR  SALE — Bull  tractors  on  time  payments:  beat 
small  tractor  made  for  all  farm  purposes,    P.  J. 

Weisel  at  Co.,  Anaheim.  Cal.  

ALL  kinds  2d-hand  harness,  pipe  collars  and  har- 
ness to  order.     D.   Hurton,    Mission  and  8th, 
San  Francisco.  CaL  

USED  BOOKS — Extraordinary  bargains  Catalog. 

Higene's,  F-2441  Post,  San  Francisco.  (Books 

bought)  , 

BEADS!  All  kinds  for  all  purposes.  Prices  right 

samples.  A.  K.  Aaberg,  importer.  Escondido, 
Oal.  

HOGAN'S   "CW1   of  the  Hen"— New   edition  $2 
postpaid.     Hardy's  Bookstore.  Oakland.  CaL 

FARMS  WANTED. 

WANTED  TO  HEAR  from  owner  of  good  ranch 
for  sale;  send  cash  price  and  description.    D.  F. 

Bush.  Minnearolis.  Minn.  

WANTED — TO  hear  from  owner  of  farm  or  unim- 
proved  land   for  sale.     O.    K     Hawley.  Bald- 
win, Wis. 


PARCEL  POST. 


HOW  TO  LIVE  ON  LESS — A  mida  to  cheaper 
Urine.     WlsolewJe   c&tmlocuo  free.     Pacific  Oo- 
operatiTB.  A230  r.ororocT'-ia I  at.,  fijm  Fnuviaro. 

GUARANTEED  HOSIERY— »t  better  prices  than 
you  now  t  yv  for  hoae  not  iniaraoteed.    For  chil- 
dren as  welt  as  adults.    Send  for  booklet  "A." 
A  Ibiran  Company,   San  FYaacisco. 

ARMY  AND  NAVY  GOODS. 


FREE  MAIL  CATALOGUE— Blue  flannel  middy 
blouses.  $3;  U.  S.  Navy  flannel  blouses,  $5; 
genuine  army  shoes.  $4.50;  send  for  our  illus- 
trated catalogues  of  Baits,  army  canteens,  khaki 
suits,  campaign  hats,  cowboy  hats,  money  bUta. 
cartridge  belts,  tents  and  hammocks.  I.isbold  & 
Co..  217  Market  St.  San  Francisco. 

MEDICAL. 


MALIGNANT  GROWTHS.  Tr\IOR=C  WENS  AND 
ALL  BREAST  LUMPS  CURED. 

Strictly  a  n  on -ope  rati  re  treatment.  NO  KNIFE, 
NO  BLOOD  AND  WITH  LITTLE  OR  NO  PAIN. 
Our  method  of  application  positively  kills  every 
particle  of  diseased  tissue. 

REMEMBER  the  danger  signal  is  a  sore  that 
does  not  heal  or  the  rapid  increase  of  growth  in 
a  slump,  wart,  mole  or  scab  which  may  have  been 
present  a  long  time.  If  these  conditions  appear  in 
an  individual  over  40  years  of  age  they  are  NEAR- 
LY ALWAYS  OF  A  MALIGNANT  NATURE  and 
should  be  given  immediate  attention. 

Send  for  our  64-page  (free)  book  with  names  and 
testimonials  of  cured  patients.  Many  right  here  in 
your  own  vicinity.     EXAMINATION  FREE. 


THE  DR 

12th  St 


J.  H. 


SHIRLEY  CO.. 

Oakland.  CaL 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS. 

PATENTS  that  protect  are  secured  ttrtmgh  ns; 

established  fifty  years.  Send  for  free  booklet 
on  "Patents."  Pacino  Coast  Patent  Agency,  Inc., 
.Stockton.  California. 

ASSAYERS  AND  GOLD  BUYERS. 

GOLD,  amalgam,   rich  ore  bought,   cash;  assay- 
ing. COc.    Pioneer  Assaying  Company,  G36  Mar- 
ket St,   opposite   Palace   Hotel,   San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

BUSINESS  PERGONALS. 

LEGAL  AID  SOCIETY— Advice  free;  familv  mat- 
ters,  estates,   collections;  safe,   reliable.   '  lloon 
81.  Sjj  Bniadway.  Oakland.  Cal. 

MONEY  TO  LOAN— REAL  ES- 
  TATE. 

MONEY  TO  LOAN  on  farms,  raw  land,  city  and 
suburban  property;  building  loans  made;  also  large 
loans  on  land  and  irrigation  projects  from  $."•"  0UU 
to  $1,000,000.  Inventions  financed.  C.  G  I'aoT 
407  Chamber  of  Commerce  bldg..  Los  Angeles.  Cal! 

SECOND-HAND  AND  NEW  WATER  PIPE — 
All  sizes  standard  inpe  and  wrought  iron  screw 
casing  pipe;  guaranteed  as  good  as  new.  Writs 
for  prices.  Weiaabaum  Pips  Works,  167  EK- tenth 
St..  Ssn  Francisco.  

SECOND-HAND  WATER  PIPE  AMD  SCREW 
CASING — New  threads  and  couplings  dipped  in 
l  ot  asphaltum.  All  guaranteed.  Send  us  your 
iOQSflry.  ehecter  Pipe  Works.  300-S  Howard  st_ 
San   Francisco.  . 


MISCELLANEOUS  —  WANTED 

WANTED — Old    gas   engines    and    dynamos;  give 
price  and  full  particulars.     Box  .".90    Or  hard 
and  Farm,  Hear*  Bldg.,  San  Francises,  Oal 


CTo, 

ays 


These  tools  do  the 
work  of  3  to  6  men 


sssL-V//  **  ' 


One  man  can  cultivate  3  to  6  times  the  usual  acreage  with 
Planet  Jr  implements.   They  are  so  ingeniously  designed  and 
scientifically  constructed  that  with  greatest  ease  they  do  thor- 
ough, rapid  cultivation.   Fully  guaranteed. 

"I'd  rather  have  my  Planet  Jr  Seeder  during  the  season  than'an  extra  man," 
Writes  one  user. 

No.  25  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Double 
and  Single  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow  will  work  two 
acres  of  ground  a  day.  It  is  a  great  tool  (or  the  family  garden,  onion 
grower,  or  large-scale  gardener.  Is  a  perfect  seeder  and  combined 
double  and  single  wheel  hoe.   Unbreakable  steel  frame. 

No.  17  Planet  Jr  i(  the 

highest  type  of  single- 
wheel  hoe  made.  Its  light 
durable  construction  en- 
ables a  man,  woman,  or 
boy  to  do  the  cultivation  in  a  garden  in  the  easiest. 
Quickest  and  beat  way.  We  make  32  other  styles  oi 
wheel  hoes  and  seed  drills 
No.  17    ^^t^^^v  —various  prices. 


We  ca 
stock  hi  Los 
Aagelej.  Agca-^ 
rjBfl  in  all  principal"^ 
Pacific  Coast  cities. 

New  72-page 
Catalog,  free! 

Illustrates  FUset  Jra  la  action  " 
and    describes    over  70  tools, 
including  Seeders.  Wheel  Hoes, 
llorse-Hoea.  Harrows.  Orchard-  and 
Eeet-Cultivators.    WriU  /or  U  lossy/ 


Planet  Jr 


S  L  ALLEN  &  CO 
Box  1106D 
Philadelphia 


^Lock  Seamed  and  Soldered 

There  is  a  tremendous  difference  in  surface  pipe.  This  is  appreciated 
most  by  the  man  who  has  wasted  time  and  money  on  inferior  makes.  If 
you  want  absolutely  the  strongest  and  best  surface  pipe  you  can  buy,  select 

Madewell  Surface  Pipe 

It  has  many  distinctive  important  advantages  you  can't  afford  to  overlook. 

The  Madewell  Loaf  Lock  Scam  Is  made  doablr  inre  and  stroae  br  «o!dnine  the  entire  leagtk.  A 
better  seajn  can't  be  made.  The  Madewell  Lock  Seam  Sleeve— used  in  Midewell  pipe  oalj — la 
decidedly  snonter  and  smoother  thin  the  old  fuhioaed  Up  ana  riveted  team  used  in  other  pipe.  TUa 

feature  alone  pats  Midewell  Pipe  ia  a  claa  fcr  itself. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet—which  tells  iost  bow  Madewell  Pipe  ii  constructed 


Robinson  Hardware  Co.        Box  0 


Gilroy,  Cal. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES. 


T11E  DEI'-r  CREEK  RAILROAD  now  buildinc  30 
in i if j  into  Goodwio,  Utah,  from  Weudorer  (West- 
ern Pacific  R.  R.)  is  opening  for  development  ap- 
warda  of  100,000  acres  bieh  gnde  faruuns  Unda. 
Goodwin,  the  new  town  and  teminus  of  railroad, 
ia  cocceged  to  be  in  the  center  of  the  most  bicbty 
mineralized  district  on  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
Niimeroa*  big  mines  surround  the  town.  Goodwin 
ia  the  natural  inillins;  and  smelting  point;  Ui«  ship- 
pine*  point;  the  point  of  supply.  Goodwin  haa 
jumped  from  nothinc  to  a  tbririns;  little  city  within 
the  last  sixty  days.  Numbers  people  coming  In 
daily.  Now  ia  the  time  to  buy  lota.  Don't  wait. 
Choice  locations  open.  Price*  $45  to  $150 — eaay 
payment*} — prices  sub)ect  to  advance  without  notice. 
Don't  delay — write  for  plats  and  parti cula/s  now. 
American  Realty  Oompany,  Dept.  B,  521  Mela  tyre 
Bide..  Salt  LeJte  City.  Utah. 

FREE  FOR  SIX  M ON TH5> —  M y  special  offer  to 
introduce  my  magazine,  '  lareMiue  for  Profit," 
It  ia  worth  $10  a  copy  to  any  one  who  has  not 
acquired  sufficient  money  to  pro  ride  neceepiues 
ana  comforts  for  self  and  lored  ones.  It  shows 
how  to  become  richer  qniaklr  and  honeatly.  "In- 
Testine,  far  Profit''  is  the  only  progressiva  financial 
Journal  and  lias  the  largest  circulatioa  in  America. 
It  show*  how  $100  grows  to  $2,300.  Write  now 
and  I  11  send  it  six  month  free.  H.  U  Barber, 
490.  20  W.  Jacanoo  booiorard.  Chlcsagp.  

WANTED — A  partner  to  buy  an  interest  in  a  big. 

fine  farm  worth  $32,000.  Tbi-s  offer  cannot  be 
held  open.    A.  V.  Underwood,  Dufur,  Oregon. 


LIVESTOCK  INSURANCE. 

UTB  STOCK  rSS trRAJs'CFa—  n«ci*tm>d  livs  sto<* 
and  farm  work  horses  shonla  do  Insured.  Ths 
Hartford  Oompany,  stronccst  in  the  world.  wTilanaj 
livs  stock.  No  troubls  to  answer  nuastiona.  D.  O. 
Livelv.  .speeaal  lajaiaanitarlvs.  -15  Hobart  bJda%, 
San  BYaaaaasaa 
CaL 


GARDEN  SEEDS. 


TRT   ORBGOffJ   GROWN  SEEDS — See  oar  fits 
offer  on  pace  18;   try   them   now,    don't  wali. 
GUI  Bros.  Seed  Co..  rorUand.  Orofon. 

HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES. 


TO  R EnrOT)  the  liigh  cost  of  livinc  send  for 
oar    Wholesale    to    Consumer.      Smith's  Cask 
Store.  106  Clay  street.  Ban  Irandaco. 


FINANCIAL. 


FRKK—  3   months   t»  i»t   aarnalnted;  devoted  ts 
news  and  opportunity.    The  Wrs'.sra  Miner,  2o3a 
W.  37th  are,  Denver.  Oskv 


KILL  YOUR  SQUIRRELS 
AND  PRAIRIE  DOOS 

wilk  oar  safety  c>a  ball. 

Simpls  to  awj.  cheaper  than  poisona. 
[xrceatage  of  silk. 

Sample  cross  (3.00. 
Write  for  quantity  price. 
rallforaU  Chemleal  i  o.. 
."■40  Sansome  St.  Sea 


Ready  Made 

Suburban 

Homes 

One  U  Fire  Arret 

Good  livable  cottage. 

Poultry  House  for  BOO  Heam. 

Carage — Well — Tank — Pump  as* 
Motor.  <9«j 

All  Complete  —  at  reasonable 
price)  and  terms  aa  low  aa  rest. 
Why  pay  rent? 

Own  your  own  little  farm  and  re- 
duce the  high  coat  of  livinc 

For  particulars  addresa 

R.N.  BURGESS  COMPANY 

742  Market  St* 
San  Francisco. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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Rural  Problems 

Barley  for  Cows. 
Will  bailey  hurt  cows?   My  neigh- 
hors  say  it  will.    How  about  cotton 
seed  and  cornf — M.  V.  Imperial,  Cal. 

TO  a  similar  query  that  excellent 
periodical,  "Hoard's  Dairy- 
man," says  that  barley  will  not 
injure  cattle  and  that  it  is  a  valuable 
feed  in  the  dairy  ration.  It  is  exten- 
sively used  in  European  countries  and 
in  some  parts  of  this  country  as  a 
feed  for  dairy  cows  and  has  given 
very  satisfactory  results.  It  is  of  but 
slightly  lower  feeding  value  than 
corn,  being  almost  equal  to  it  pound 
for  pound.  It  should  be  fed  crushed 
or  ground- 

The  most  economical  ration  which 
can  be  made  from  feeds  is  as  follows: 
All  of  the  clover  hay  the  cows  will 
consume  and,  in  addition,  one  pound 
of  a  grain  mixture  made  up  of  400 
pounds  barley  and  200  pounds  oats  for 
each  3  to  3%  pounds  of  milk  produced 
daily. 

Bran  can  be  substituted  pound  for 
pound  for  the  oats;  corn,  pound  for 
pound,  for  the  barley  if  it  is  desired 
to  change  the  ration.  Either  change 
will  increase  the  cost.  If  the  clover 
hay  is  not  of  good  quality  the  addi- 
tion of  100  pounds  of  cottonseed  meal 
or  100  pounds  of  oil  meal  to  the  grain 
mixture  may  be  advisable.  With  lib- 
eral amounts  of  good  clover  hay  sup- 
plied, however,  the  barley  and  oat 
mixture  should  prove  satisfactory. 

Do  you  consider  that  cattle  like 
silage,  as  well  as  other  feed?  Does 
it  cost  more  or  lessf — N.  J.  B.,  Salinas, 
Cal. 

As  a  rule  any  kind  of  livestock 
like  silage  more  than  they  do  dry 
feed,  and,  as  it  puts  on  more  and 
better  fat,  it  is  generally  preferable. 
Roughage  can  be  made  palatable  to 
stock  by  making  it  into  silage,  in 
which  form  it  is  consumed  more 
profitably.  It  costs  less  on  the  av- 
erage to  make  feed  into  silage  than 
it  does  to  cure  it. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  just  how 
to  male  a  sand  box  and  how  to  make 
cuttings  of  common  plants* — MRS. 
P.  D.  R.,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

Get  a  box  six  inches  or  more  deep. 
I  have  a  weakness  for  old  fruit 
boxes,  the  kind  that  holds  fifty 
pounds  of  peaches,  bore  a  few  holes 
in  the  bottom  to  insure  good  drain- 
age and  scatter  an  inch  or  two  of 
gravel,  small  stones,  or  broken  pots 
over  this  bottom  so  that  the  water 
may  drain  through,  and  that  the 
sand  will  not  fill  up  the  small  drain- 
age holes. 

Next  fill  the  box  with  clean,  coarse 
sand,  and  be  sure  it  is  coarse  and 
clean.  Unless  you  can  get  sand  that 
has  no  dirt  at  all  in  it,  I  would  ad- 
vise putting  it  in  a  tub  or  trough  and 
washing  it  until  all  the  fine  soil  has 
been  removed.  After  filling  the  box, 
wet  thoroughly,  and  press  down 
smoothly. 

To  make  cuttings  of  such  plants 
as  carnations,  verbenas,  etc.,  take  a 
slip  of  the  plant  and  cut  with  a  sharp 
knife  just  below  a  bud,  or  leaf  joint, 
trim  the  leaves  of  carnations,  and  re- 
move all  the  leaves  from  roses,  chry- 
santhemums, etc.,  except  the  very  top 
leaves,  and  these  should  be  trimmed 
back  if  they  are  large. 

After  the  cutting  is  made,  take  an 
old  knife,  or  sharp  blade,  and  cut  a 
row  in  the  sand  deep  enough  to  put 
the  cuttings  two-thirds  of  their 
length — for  rose  or  hard  wood  cut- 
tings— but  the  softer  growth  cut- 
tings should  be  only  just  deep  enough 
to  hold  them  firmly.  Be  sure  that 
the  row  in  the  sand  is  cut  deep 
enough,  and  do  not  push  the  cutting 
down  into  the  sand,  for  that  bruises 
the  tender  ends. 


Why  Shouldn't  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  make  the  best  oil? 

Over  40  years  experience  in  the  refining  of 
petroleum — plant  equipment  and  refining 
methods  that  are  unequalled — supervised  by 
experts  that  have  spent  their  lives  in  the 
manufacture  of  good  lubricants — 

Why  shouldn't  Zerolene  be  the  oil  best  suited  to  your  motor? 

ZEROLEN  E 

the  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 


is  scientifically  refined  from 
selected  California  crude — 
asphalt-base. 

Engineers  of  the  Packard 
and  other  automobile  com- 
panies, Exposition  Juries,  a 
noted  French  chemist,  U.S. 
government  experts,  —  all 
have  recently  declared  that, 
for  motor-cylinder  lubrica- 
tion, an  oil  made  from  wes- 


tern asphalt-base  crude  can 
be  made  not  only  equal  but 
superior  to  paramne-basc 
oils. 

And  Zerolene  is  not  only 
made  from  the  right  crude, 
but  made  right  —  the  best 
oil  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany can  make. 

Whenyou  empty  the  crank- 
case  refill  with  Zerolene. 


Dealers  everywhere  and  at  our 
SERVICE  STATIONS 


Standard  Oil  Company 

(California) 


Copy  ofaddrf  on  Motor-Cylinder  Lubrication,  be  tore  tho  American  Society 
of  Naval  Engineer;   by  Lieut.  Bryan.    U.  S.  N. .  will  bo  eent  on  reqaeet. 


WANTED  iv 


Wool,  hides,  poultry, 
hay,  flour,  eggm,  but- 
ter, honey,  bark,  cheese. 
Produce  handled  on  commission  or  bought  out- 
right. We  hare  been  in  business  since  1876. 
W.  C.  Price  &  Co..  211-217  Olay  St..  San  Francisco 


The  Salof 
Self -Setting 
Gopher  Trap 

Only  trap  having  free  passage.  Will  catch  all 
sizes  of  Gophers.  If  you  want  a  trap  that  will 
give  results,  try  this  one.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you.  will  be  sent  postpaid  for  50c;  3 
traps  $1.00.  Special  price  for  lots  of  one  dozen 
or  more. 

A.  SALOP  &  CO..  3914G  30th  ate..  Oakland,  Cal. 

"All  About  Eggs" 

N«w  Book  about  making  better  hatches  (~ 
and  stronger  chicks;  making  hens  lay  more 
and  regularly;  preserving  eggs  absolutely 
fresh  for  higher  price  market:  packing;  ship- 
ping, marketing,  etc.  Frea  on  request. 
Lee  Complete  Poultry  Library  (5  books) 
postpaid  for  Scents  in  stamps.  Write  today.  L 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Box  234,  Omaha.  Neb. 


Bush  Car  Delivered  Free 


Ride  In  »  Bush  Car.  Pay  for  It  out  of  your  commissions 
on  sates,  my  agents  are  maklne  money.  Shlpmentsare 
n«.Pft.«..34.7  H.  P.f  |  te.tS  tlrei  glS!"^^^ 
or  money  back. 


I  ato 


for 


my  48-p»«L 
loir  ana  all  partic- 
ulars. Address  J, 
H.  Bush.  Pre*. 
Dept.  IEJ 


MOTOK  lOBPAJHY,  Bub  Tuple,  Chisago,  UiiaeU 


BERKS  HIRES 

HERE  FORDS-JERSEYS 

BARRED  ROCKS 
SILVER.  BIRCH  FARMS 
BOX     O     F         NELW PORT,  WASH 


D  I  D  11  I  A  II  11  The  M°*'  Complete 
DlnULMnU  Slock  In  America  of 
Rare  and  Beautiful  Birds  From  All  Over 
the  World 

Our  don  department  Is  at  your  service  with 
m   a  collection  of  dogs  and  puppies  of  all 
f  kinds;  also  a  full  line  of  kennel  supplies. 
—  Send  tor  Illustrated  Catalog  In  colors  FREE 
L.  M.  GRIDER 
1301   Central   Ave.,    and   216  Mercantile 
Place,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


The  Chinese 
Woolf  lower 


inrroducedbv  us  three  years 
ago  Is  now  acknowledged  to  be 
the  greatest  new  garden  an- 
;  nual.  It  is  a  success  every- 
:  where,  plants  growing  2  to  3 
feet,  a  pyramid  of  color.  Its 
many  branches  bearing  great 
baltsofwool-likesubstanceand 
most  intense  crimson  scarlet. 

Flowers  develop  Injune  and 
none  fade  before  frost,  ever 
brilliant  and  showy  beyond 
tx-lief.    Seed  per  pkt.  10  cti., 
a    8  for  eta. 

Ken  Mastodon  Pans)**.  For 
Immense  sire,  wonderful  col- 
ors and  vigor  they  are  marvels. 
eeedlOrU.perpkt..8rorS5eU. 
Everblnomlnr  Sweet  WUIUb,  a  startling  novelty,  blooming 
In  60  days  (rom  seed,  continuing  all  the  season,  and  every  season 
being  hardy.    Flowers  large,  colors  exquisite — pit.  1»  eti. 

'l'beie  ■  great  Noveltlra.  with  mo  nore  (S)  for  only  SO  eta. 
See  Catalog  for  colored  plates,  culture,  etc. 

Our  Mr  Oatalor  of  Flower  and  Veg.  Seeds.  Bull*.  Plants  and 
rare  new  fruits  free.  We  are  the  largest  growers  in  the  world  ol 
Gladiolus,  Cannav  Dahlias.  I.ilirs.  Iris.  etc. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Inc.,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


tlUIIIIIIIIIIIIHIIIMIHIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII^ 

=  SPECIAL  OFFER  = 

=     "Something  Different"  = 

=  COTTAGE  GARDENS  E 
=  NURSERIES  = 

I  «t  AO  Collection  = 
!*rUU  Sweet  Peas  § 

—  we  will  mail  to  any  address,  POSTPAID,  — 

—  12  large  10-cent  packets  Eureka  Giant  — 
=  Flowering  Sweet  Peas  for  $1.00.  Each  X 
~  packet  contain!  a  distinct  variety  and  — 
~  color,  ranging  from  pure  white  to  brilliant  — 

scarlet  shades.  — 

=  Cottage  Gardens  Nurseries,  Inc.  = 

H  Box  78,  Eureka,  California.  — 
ailllllHIIIIIIII.IIIIMI.llllMIIIIII.llllll.il- 

Indoor  Closet 

More  Comfortable,  I 
Healthful,  Convenient  I 

Eliminates  the  out-door  I 
privy,  open  vault  and  cess-  W 
pool,  which  are  breeding 
places  for  germs.  Bave  a 
warm,  sanitary,  odorless 
toilet  right  In  yoor  house. 
Mo  going  out  in  cold  weather. 
A  boon  to  invalids.  Endorsed 
by  State  Boards  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywhere  In  Tho  House 
The  germs  are  killed  by  a  chemical  process  In 
water  in  tho  container,  which  you  empty  onco  a 
month.  Absolutely  no  odor.  Mo  more  troublo 
to  empty  than  ashes.  Closet  absolutely  guaran- 
teed. Write  for  full  description  and  price. 
ROWE  SANITARY  MFQ  CO  87  IB  ROWE  BIOQ.,  DETROIT, 

Aak  about  tho  Bo-S*n  Wftaastaml — Hot  and  Cold  HIGH. 
Running  Watr  Without  Plumbing  


T^il-  Baby  Chicks 


Sperry  Gritless  Baby  Chick 
Feed  contains  the  food  values  and 
constituents  which  Nature  has  taught 
the  mother  to  scratch  for  her  chicks. 

That's  why  thousands  of  chicken 
raisers  are  enthusiastically  feeding  it. 
They  know  that  to  make  money  in  the 
chicken  business  they  must  save  a  big 
percentage  of  each  hatch.  They  have 
proved  that  chicks  fed  from  the  outset 
on  Sperry  Baby  Chick  Feed  (packed 
only  in  yellow  striped  sacks)  live, 
thrive  and  develop  into  healthy, 
strong  chickens. 

Information  about  the  feeding  and 
care  of  your  baby  chicks  and  many 
dollar  making  pointers  are  given  in 
our  booklet,  "Makes  Hens  Happy." 
Get  your  copy  by  writing  your  name 
on  the  coupon  and  mailing  it  to-day. 
It's  FREE. 


APRIL,  1917 


Harold  Bell  Wright,  Farmer 


5c  Per  Copy 


ESTABLISH  E  D  1888 


Copy  i 


My  New  Plants — By  Luther  Burbank 


Office, 

Hearst   Building,   San  Francisco 


FARMERS  EVERYWHERE  PREFER 
CASE  THRESHING  RIGS 


Case  steam  engines  for  years  have  been  acknowl- 
edged the  simplest,  the  most  powerful  and  most 
eco7iomical  in  the  steam  class. 

Year  by  year  Case  has  set  the  pace  in  improve- 
ments. Case  steam  engines  have  no  equal  for 
pulling  capacity,  ease  of  operation  and  all-'round 
efficiency.  They  meet  the  boiler  laws  of  all  states 
and  Canadian  provinces. 

Thousands  of  farmers  all  over  the  world  prefer 
Case  engines  to  all  others.  These  users  are  our 
best  salesmen.  The  reputation  of  Case  engines 
has  passed  from  farm  to  farm  and  from  generation 
to  generation  until  today  Case  steam  engines  are 
the  standard  by  which  all  others  are  judged. 

They  come  in  nine  sizes — 18,  30,  40,  50,  60,  65, 
75,  80  and  110  h.  p.,  a  size  for  every  farm  or  need. 

Write  today  for  our  complete  Case  catalog.  It 
is  an  album  of  information  that  no  farmer  should 
be  without.  It  is  most  beau- 
tifully printed,  with  many  in- 
teresting scenes  and  repro- 
ductions in  colors.  It  costs 
you  merely  the  price  of  a 
postal  card.  Write  today  for 
this  free  catalog. 


Nowadays  it  is  generally 
known  thatCase  steel  thresh- 
ers are  superior.  Most  farmers 


CASE  BALING  PRESSES  please  the  farmer 
most.    Baled  hay  offers  the  biggest  profit. 

Case  Baling  Presses  are  built  in  two  sizes — 
14x18  inches  and  17x22  inches.  They  are  con- 
structed of  the  best  materials  and  are  unexcelled 
in  workmanship. 

The  same  superiorities  of  design  and  material 
that  characterize  all  Case  products  are  equally 
noticeable  in  Case  balers. 

Don't  forget  that  Caie  Ensilage  Cutter*  are  best 
for  silo  filling.  We  offer  three  sizes,  all  mounted. 


want  their  crop  threshed  with  Case  machinery. 
Many  predict  the  complete  dominance  of  Case 
threshers.  This  great  demand  is  the  result  of  only 
one  thing — Case  threshers  are  the  right  threshers. 
Case  principles  of  construction  and  Case  perform- 
ance have  never  been  equaled. 

Here  are  a  few  reasons  why  Case  sells  more 
threshing  outfits  than  any  three  other  concerns: 

1.  Case  threshers  get  all  the  grain  there  is  in  the  crop, 
and — deliver  it  clean  in  the  sack. 

2.  They  are  all-steel;  fire,  wind  and  water  proof.  No 
warping  or  rotting  of  main  frame. 

3.  They  are  easy  to  operate  —  fewest  belts  —  least 
amount  of  power  needed.  Lubricate  them  while 
running. 

4.  The  cylinders  are  big  and  strong  enough  to  handle 
damp  and  long  straw.  Weed-filled ,  moldy  or  stack- 
burnt  bundles  don't  matter.  The  grain  is  always 
well  cleaned  and  brings  top  prices. 

5.  Absence  of  interior  cranks,  forks,  pitmans,  hang- 
ers, aprons  or  other  revolving  parts  back  of  our 

concaved  beater  next  to  cylin- 
der. Therefore  nothing  to 
wrap  or  wind  with  straw  or 
twine.  They  thresh  from  morn 
till  night  for  weeks,  months 
and  years  without  delay. 

These  superiorities  have 
given  Case  threshers  the  lead 
they  hold  today.  Study  them 
carefully  before  you  buy. 
Write  for  our  catalog  giving 
detailed  information. 


J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company,  Inc.,  304  Erie  Street,  Racine,  Wis. 
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Harold  Bell  Wright,  Book  Farmer 


Mr.  Wrlebt  In  His  Ranch  Clothes. 


Over  7,000,000  copies  of  the  novel* 
of  Uarold  Bell  Wright,  the  author- 
farmer,  hare  been  sold  since  he  first 
began  to  write.  Mr.  Wright  is  noto 
the  most  popular  novelist  in  the  World, 
lie  is  the  king  of  best  sellers.  Over 
1,000,000  copies  of  his  latest  book, 
"When  a  Man's  a  Man,"  have  been 
sold  in  the  past  seven  months. 

Xaturally,  a  writer  who  is  so  popu- 
lar fills  the  public  eye  with  big  interest. 
But  "Orchard  and  Farm"  is  not  a  lit- 
eracy paper.  It  can  treat  of  Mr. 
Wright  only  from  an  agricultural  point 
of  view.  Here  in  this  Kcgley  article 
you  have  the  first  story  of  Wright  as 
a  rancher.  It  is  a  good  story,  and  if 
everybody  read*  it  as  they  did  our  ar- 
ticles on  Jack  London  as  a  farmer,  the 
present  edition  of  this  paper  will  be 
exhausted  in  a  week,  just  as  it  was  in 
the  case  of  the  London  publications  in 
our  journal. — Editor. 

THE  text  for  •  this  sennonctta* 
shall  be  that  immortal  passage 
from    Shakcpeare's    book  of 

life: 

"Sermons  in  stones;  books  in  the 
running  brooks!" 

Harold  Bell  Wright  preached  the 
sermons,  and  then  wrote  the  books. 

He  is  a  . singular  figure  in  the  South- 
west to-day.  A  little  of  the  preacher, 
something  of  the  mountaineer,  a  little 
less  of  the  range  rider,  and  about  as 
much  of  the  rancher. 

At  45  he  is  the  author  of  eight 
books  which  are  said  to  have  enjoyed 
a  combined  sale  greater  than  the  fic- 
tion works  of  any  other  author,  and 
yet  in  the  opinion  of  not  a  few  his 
influence  upon  the  development  of  the 
greatest  garden  spot  in  the  civilized 
world — the  Imperial  Valley  of  Cali- 
fornia— has  been  as  strong  as  his  in- 
fluence upon  the  reading  public. 

He  went  into  the  Imperial  Valley 
with  a  note  book  and  a  sketching 
penc  il,  and  he  came  out  of  it  with  the 
deeds  to  more  than  700  acres  of  land 
tucked  away  in  his  pockets.  To-day 
lie  doesn't  own  a  foot  of  agricultural 
land,  but  he  is  just  as  much  of  a 
farmer  as  he  was  during  the  years 


Imperial  Valley  Is 


By  Harold  Bell  Wright 

Tl  I  K  [oiks  who  have  made  this  land  have  as  truly  been  made 
by  this  land.  Into  the  spirit  of  those  who  have  wrought  * 
this  w  ork  of  reclamation,  the  spirit  of  the  desert  they  have 
conquered  has  entered  deeply.  The  process  of  nature  that  laid 
.  bare  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  through  the  long  centuries 
created  the  desert  was  a  sifting  process  that  permitted  no  life 
to  remain  save  that  which  it  fitted  and  trained  to  endure.  The 
process  by  which  this  desert  has  been  reclaimed  and  the  Im- 
perial Valley  won  for  the  world  has  been  a  sifting  process  that 
has  permitted  only  the  fit  to  survive. 

To  the  home-hungry  settler  Imperial  Valley  has  been  a- 
dream,  a  vision,  a  hope,  a  promise,  a  realization.  To  the  pioneer 
farmer  it  has  been  a  work,  a  fight,  a  fest,  a  hardship,  a  victory. 
To  the  pioneer  business  man  it  has  been  a  venture,  a  prospect, 
a  risk,  an  opportunity,  an  investment.  To  the  people  beyond 
our  mountain  walls  it  has  been  a  gamble,  a  speculation,  a 
chance,  a  scheme,  a  romance,  an  adventure,  a  joke.  But  to-day,  . 
Imperial  Valley  is. 

This  is  the  justification  of  every  effort  $he  fuifiljment  of 
every  promise,  the  reward  of  every  struggle.    This  is  the 
answer  to  every  criticism,  the  reply  to  every  argument,  the 
retort  to  every  jeer,  the  rebuke  to  every  sneer,  the  triumphant, 
unanswerable  answer:  Imperial  Valley  IS. 


H is  Ranch  in  the  Imperial  Valley 
By  Howard  C.  Kegley 


he  spent  at  Tecolotc  raiicho,  raising 
thoroughbred  Percheron  horses,  and 
collaborating  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  cotton  cultivation. 
Feels  Community  Impulse. 

Someone  away  back  in  the  corner 
asks  why  Harold  Bell  Wright  isn't 
ranching  now."  The  answer  is  that 
he  took  up  ranch  life  before  he  dis- 
covered that  he  could  write  the  six 
best  sellers.  He  ranched  for  the  en- 
joyment %l  being  close  to  nature,  and 
when  he  found  that  writing  was  his 
life  work  he  gave  up  the  ranch  for 
the  simple  reason  that  he  didn't  want 
to  continue  his  agricultural  pursuits 
with  other  hands  at  the  helm. 

"I  would  not  live  in  a  community 
unless  I  could  be  a  part  of  the  life 
of  it,  and  share  its  joys  and  sorrows 
as  well  as  help  build  it  bigger  and 
better,"  says  Mr.  Wright.  "The  time 
came  when  I  found  that  I  was  des- 
tined to  write.  I  was  satisfied  that 
only  in  that  way  could  1  best  play 
my  part  in  the  affairs  of  men.  If  I 
could  not  feed  my  own  horses  and 
help  gather  my  own  cotton  I  didn't 
want  to  be  a  farmer. 

"The  time  came  when  the  demand 
upon  me  became  so  heavy  that  I  did 
not  know  my  own  horses  when  I  met 
them  on  the  streets  in  El  Centro,  so 
I  sold  the  ranch  and  I'm  going  to 
devote  the  rest  of  my  days  to  writ- 
ing, although  I  love  the  farm  and  am 
deeply  interested  in  all  sorts  of  agri- 
cultural pursuits." 

Harold  Bell  Wright  is  a  book  farm- 
er. He  started  in  life  as  a  landscape 
painter.  Eventually  he  studied  for 
the  ministry.  Chance  took  him  into 
the  Ozark  mountains  of  Missouri, 
where  he  set  up  his  easel  and  daubed 
many  a  canvas.  One  night  he  trudged 
over  the  mountains  to  a  log  cabin 
schoolhouse  where  the  backwoods 
folks  held  meetin'.  The  preacher 
warn't  thar,  so  someone  asked  Wright 
to  occupy  the  pulpit,  and  he  did. 
He  Is  a  Shrewd  Farmer. 

That  step  led  him  out  of  the  realm 
of  brush  and  canvas  and  into  the 
realm  of  ministry.  He  became  pastor 
of  a  church  in  eastern  Kansas.  He 
wrote  the  story  of  that  town,  intend- 
ing to  read  it  from  the  pulpit,  but  a 
•Chicago  man  who  heard  him  preach 
wheedled  him  out  of  the  manuscript 
and  published  it.  That  was  "That 
Printer  of  Udell's." 

Wright  hadn't  any  idea  that  he  was 
going  to  be  a  great  writer,  and  his 
health  was  none  too  good  just  then, 

The  Beat  SelUng  Author'*  Study  at  Teeolote,  Where  He  Wrote 
and  "The  Eye*  of  the  World." 

From  a  Pea  Drawing  by  Uarold  Bell  Wrieht. 


so  he  accepted  a  pastorate  at  Red- 
lands,  Cai.,  and  remained  there  for  a 
few  months.  Then  he  went  down  into 
Imperial  Valley  to  look  at  some  gov- 
ernment land.  ■  The  valley  was  then 
the  rawest  kind  of  desert.  Being 
somewhat  undecided  as  to  his  future 
course,  he  loaned  money  to  a  friend 
who  was  living  on  a  desert  claim, 
and  finally  had  to  force  the  man  to 
sign  over  forty  acres  of  the  place. 

Now  this  is  where  Wright  demon- 
strated that  he  is  entitled 'io  be  rec- 
ognized as  a  good  farmer.  Everybody 
knows  that  farming  is  a  business,  and 
that  not  enough  farmers  do  their 
farming  on  a  business  basis.  Wright 
began  farming  by  having  the  man 
sign  the  forty  over  to  Mrs.  Wright 
so  that  he — Mr.  Wright — wouldn't  be 
forfeiting  his  homestead  right  for  an 
insignificant  tract  of  desert  land. 

Nobody  would  have  expected  a 
painter  or  a  preacher  to  exhibit  that 
much  business  ability,  so  we  stand 
face  to  face  with  the  conclusion  that 
Wright  was  a  farmer  with  business 
ability. 

Modest  Account  of  Himself. 
From  the  time  he  went  into  the 
valley  until  he  went  out  of  it  about 
six  years  elapsed.  In  that  time  he 
developed  a  raw  piece  of  sagebrushy 
desert  into  a  beautiful  ranch  home. 
He  covered  the  place  with  imported 
and  home-grown  Percherons,  and  he 
had,  at  one  time,  thirty-six  different 
varieties  of  cotton  growing  in  ex- 
perimental plots  on  the  place. 

He  took  over  one  320-acre  piece 
of  land  on  an  assignment,  bought  300 
acres  in  another  block,  and  purchased 
forty  in  another  piece.  But  his  books 
brought  him  both  fame  and  fortune, 
and  the  demand  for  new  books  drew 
his  attention  away  from  the  farm  into 
a  bigger  field  of  usefulness  just  as 
preaching  took  him'away  from  the 
painter's  easel  and  ranching  took  him 
away  from  an  obscure  pulpit. 

"I  accomplished  nothing  out  of  the 
ordinary  as  a  farmer,"  says  Mr. 
Wright,  "and  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
given  credit  for  having  done  so.  The 
world  doesn't  take  a  writer  seriously 
as  a  farmer,  anyhow. 

"There  are  just  two  propositions 
which  the  people  who  live  in  the  same 
neighborhood  with  a  book  farmer 
have  to  offer  him;  one  is  that  they 
want  to  laugh  at  him,  and  the  other 
is  that  they  want  to  skin  him  if  they 
can.    I  don't  know  why  this  is  so, 

(Continued   on    page  10) 


•Unrbara  Worth*' 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


The  Jew  as  a  Successful  Farmer 


HEN  EVER  you 
hear  anybody 
seriously  discuss 
the    Jew    as  _  a 
farmer    a  smile 
goes  round. 
Why  is  this? 
Why  does  the 
general  public 
have     so  little 
faith  in  the  will- 
ingness  and  the 
ability  of  the  Hebrew  to  till  the  soil. 

Simply  because  it  is  not  familiar 
•with  what  the  Jews  are  doing  in  this 
line. 

It  is  unacquainted  with  the  facts 
regarding  the  strong  and  growing 
tendency  of  Jewish  immigrants  to 
become  agriculturists  in  this  country. 

Are  they  really  showing  such  a 
tendency? 

If  you  do  not  believe  it  read  what 
Joseph  W.  Pinctis,  the  editor  of  the 
Jewish  Farmer,"  has  to  say  on  this 
interesting  subject  and  then  inquire 
from  the  new  Farm  Loan  Board 
about  the  number  of  loans  applied 
for  by  Hebrews  in  the  United  States 
to  further  their  industrial  activities 
in  the  agricultural  field. 

Also,  it  would  be  well  to  note  what 
Harris  Weinstock,  the  director  of  the 
California  State  Commission  Market, 
and  David  Lubin,  his  old  business 
partner  in  Sacramento,  are  doing  to 
further  the  interests,  not  only  of 
Jewish,  but  of  other  farmers  through- 
out the  country. 

Not  an  Artificial  Movement. 

In  many  quarters  there  is  an 
opinion  that  Jewish  farming  in  this 
country  is  an  artificial  movement 
fostered  by  philanthropic  institutions. 
While  the  Baron  dc  Hirsch  Fund, 
the  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial Aid  Society  and  other  phi- 
lanthropic agencies  which  existed  in 
the  past  have  rendered  assistance  to 
many  farmers,  the  majority  of  the  - 
Jewish  farmers  in  this  country  have 
settled  through  their  own  initiative, 
and  have  through  their  own  efforts 
become  firmly  established.  Accord- 
ing to  the  figures  of  Mr.  Leonard  G. 
Robinson,  general  manager  of  the 
Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Aid  Society,  and  author  of  "The 
Agricultural  Activities  of  Jews  in 
America"  (published  by  the  Jewish 
Publication  Society  of  America),  the 
total  amount  of  outstanding  loans  to 
Jewish  farmers  by  the  several  agen- 
cies interested  in  the  promotion  of 
agriculture  among  Jews  approxi- 
mated at  the  time  the  article  was 
written  $730,000. 

Jewish  Colonists. 

While  this  amount  may  seem 
large,  it  is  small  when  compared 
with  the  total  real  and  total  property 
holdings  of  Jewish  farmers  which 
Mr.  Robinson  estimated  at  about 
$33,000,000. 

According  to  the  estimates  of  the 
Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Aid  Society,  there  are  now  5,000 
Jewish  farmers  in  the  United  States, 
and  there  is  no  question  that  this 
number  will  Kapidly  increase. 

"Within  the  last  three  or  four 
years  a  number  of  groups  of  pros- 
pective farmers  have  been  formed 
with  the  purpose  of  colonizing  in  the 
West  and  Southwest.  One  associa- 
tion colonized  near  Gunnison,  Utah; 
another  group  of  immigrants  from 
St.  Louis  settled  in  Illinois.  An  or- 
ganization with  quite  a  large  mem- 
bership has  been  formed  in  Detroit; 
another  one  in  Chicago,  and  still  an- 
other in  Portland,  Oregon. 

At  the  Farm  Colleges. 

Several  associations  have  been 
organized  in  New  York  City,  and 
judging  from  the  correspondence  in 
the  office  of  the  "Jewish  Farmer" 
there  is  hardly  a  city  of  any  size  that 
does  not  have  organizations  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  ways  and 
means  of  becoming  farmers. 


New  Movement  of  Hebrews  Toward  the  Soil. 
By  Bailey  Millard 


All  these  movements  go  to  show 
that  the  desire  to  settle  on  farms  is 
not  stimulated,  but  there  is  a  natural 
longing  on  the  part  of  the  Jew  to 
return  to  the  calling  from  which  he 
has  so  long  been  deterred. 

The  growth  of  this  tendency  is 
further  proven  by  the  increasing 
numbers  of  applicants  for  admission 
to  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Agricultural 
School  in  Woodbine,  New  Jersey, 
and  to  the.  National  Farm  School  in 
Doylestowh,  Pa.  The  latter  was 
obliged  to  increase  its  dormitory  ca- 
pacity and  to  reduce  its  course  from 
four  to  three  years  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate the  large  number  of 
students,  and  the  same  pressing  need 
for  larger  accommodations  is  felt  at 
the  Woodbine  School. 

While  fifteen  years  ago  the  num- 
ber of  Jews  taking  courses  at  the 
State  agricultural  colleges  could  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand, 
there  are  now  about  severity  Jewish 
students,  enrolled  at  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  College  of  Cornell 
University,  forty-five  at  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  twenty  at  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
and  twenty  at  the  Connecticut  Agri- 
cultural College. 

There  are  also  from  two  to  six 
students  in  almost  every  other  State 
agricultural  college.  Dr.  Pincus  says: 

"Many  of  these  young  men  expect 
to  engage,  in  scientific  agriculture. 
Some  of  the  graduates  already  oc- 
cupy prominent  positions  in  this  field. 
A  constantly  growing  number  own 
and  profitably  work  farms  of  their 
own  and  many  are  planning  to  ac- 
quire farms  in  the  very  near  future. 

Why  the  Number  is  Small. 

"Another  fact  which  emphasizes 
the  same  tendency  is  the  increasing 
number  of  young  men  who  are  work- 
ing as  farm  laborers,  most  of  whom 
never  had  an  agricultural  training  in 
either  schools  or  colleges.  The  Farm 
Labor  Bureau  of  the  Jewish  Agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  Aid  Society  in 
1908  (the  first  year  of  its  operation) 
placed  172  young  men  on  farm  posi- 
tions; it  placed  343  in  1909,  511  in 
1910,  612  in  1911,  823  in  1912,  and  333 
in  the  first  half  of  1913. 

These  statistics  demonstrate  be- 
yond a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the 
Jew,  given  freedom  to  choose  his 
vocation,  is  anxious  to  reassociate 
himself  with  the  tilling  of  the  soil. 

"The  question  might  be  asked  if 
Jews  are  so  anxious  to  become  farm- 
ers why  is  the  number  of  Jewish 
farmers  so  small  compared  with  the 
general  population.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  various.  Lack  of  sufficient 
capital  is  the  principal  one;  lack  of 
social,  religious  and  educational  fa- 
cilities due  to  the  isolation  of  the 
farmer  in  the  United  States  as  com- 
pared with    the    village    system  of 


Europe  is  another  deterrent  factor. 
Sonic  of  the  early  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts at  colonization  also  undoubt- 
edly acted  unfavorably  on  the  nu- 
merical growth  of  the  Jewish  farm 
population.  The  general  decline  in 
prices  of  farm  produce  in  the  early 
nineties  was  likewise  in  a  large 
measure  a  contributing  cause. 

"The  economic  conditions  have 
considerably  improved  and  as  the 
social,  religious  and  educational  fa- 
cilities will  be  bettered  the  number 
of  Jewish  farmers  will  increase  much 
more  rapidly. 

Are  .They  Physically  Fit? 

"Many  people  entertain  doubts  as 
to  the  physical  fitness  of  the  Jew 
for  farm  work,  but  any  one  who  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  visit  Jewish- 
farming  communities  can  testify  to 
the  rapid  development  of  the  former 
city  dweller  with  the  pale  face  and 
the  sunken  eye  and  shaky  hands  into 
a  hale  and  hardy  farmer  with  a  healthy 
sunburned  face  and  'horny  hands  with 
an  iron  grip.'  The  change  in  condi- 
tion and  enviroment  does  the  work 
of  transformation,  quickly.  This 
physical  transformation  is  especially 
noticeable  in  the  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

"The  next  step  in  this  discussion  is 
whether  the  Jew  is  making  good  as 
a  farmer,  and  here  again  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  Jewish  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  Aid  Society  will  help  to 
answer  the  question. 

'Tine  of  the  ways  to  judge  whether 
the  farmers  are  getting  along  is  to 
find  out  how  they  are  meeting  their 
obligations.  To  quote  from  the  last 
annual  report  of  the  Jewish  Agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  Aid  Society: 
"In  the  thirteen  years  our  society  has 
been  in  business  the  repayment  on 
account  of  farm  loans  aggregated 
$369  532.02,  or  28  per  cent  of  the 
total  loans;  in  addition,  we  have  col- 
lected during  this  period  $109,098.83 
for  interest. 

"It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Aid  Society  lends  principally  on  sec- 
ond and  chattel  mortgages,  so  that  in 
addition  to  the  .above  payments  the 
farmers  have  made  large  payments 
on  their  first  mortgages  and  also 
spent  large  sums  of  money  for  the 
improvement  of  their  farms." 

What  Prof.  Cance  Says. 

To  re-inforce  the  statements  by  Dr. 
Pincus  there  are  countless  opinions 
of  experts,  among  them  being  that  of 
Professor  Alexander  E.  Cance  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
who  had  charge  of  the  investigation 
made  by  the  Federal  Immigration 
Commission  on  recent  immigrants  in 
agriculture. 

Professor  Cance  saysr 

"The  reaction  of   country   life  on 


Two  Circles 

By  Edwin  Markham 

J__JE  drew  a  circle  and  left  me  out—' 
Heretic,  rebel,  a  thing  to  flout. 
But  Love  and  I  had  the  wit  to  winy 
We  drew  a  circle  and  took  him  in! 


the  Hebrew  appears  to  hav 
salutary.  Country  life  and  the 
ship  of  landed  property  have 
great  benefit  to  the  Jew  as  s 

vidua). 

"Hebrew  farm  incomes  are 
large,  but,  all  things  conside.. 
not  suffer  by  comparison  with 
of  other  recent  immigrant  fa 
ghborhood. 
events,  the  Hebrew 


in  the  n 
"At  ( 
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food  and  clothing  than  the  Pol 
the  Italian  who  has  been  on  the 
for  the  same  length  of  time.  T 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  a 
standard  of  living  abroad  (and  tl 
is  the  case  of  a  number  of  Hebr< 
recruits  to  agriculture)  are.  livM 
very  well  indeed — as  well  as 
majority  of  their  American  nei 
bors.  Among  the  earlier  settle 
most  of  whom  were  virtually  pen 
less,  there  arc  evidence  of  a  ris" 
standard  of  comfort. 

"The  most  noticeable  fact,  as  c 
trasted  with  other  foreigners,  is  t 
desire  for  the  appurtenances  of  coi 
fort  and  leisure.  Rocking  chair 
hammocks,  books  and  buggies 
bought  early  in  the  career  of 
farmer,  usually  long  before  his  tarn* 
is  paid  for.  The  immigrant  ordinarf 
ily  purchases  necessities  first  pay! 
for  his  land  and  equipment  next,  anJ 
later  makes  his  home  comfortable! 
1  he  Hebrew  agriculturist  is  a  good 
consumer." 

"The  "New  England  Homestead.''  im 
an  editorial,  says  the  following:  "j\ 
is.  inspiring  to  see  how  enthusiast 
tically  the  Jewish  farmers  are  taking 
hold  of  agriculture.   There  is  a  well 


i  their  hchalfi 
>n  of  Jewish; 
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.farmers  of  America.  Their  lat 
venture  is  the    big  agricultural  I 

held  in  New  York  City." 

Jewish  Farmers  on  This  Coast. 

So  it  would  seem  that  the  agrici 
ural  activities  of  the  Jews  in  Amer 
are  by  no  means    as  neirliRiblc 


of  their  forefathers.  To  be  sure  t 
have  not  been  following  the  plow 
any  extent  for  over  2,000  years, 
in  an  age  when  all  classes  and 
races  are  turning  their  attention 
the  land  there  is  nothing  peculia 
about  the  impetus  given  to  the  Jew 
ish  land  movement 

On  this  coast  there  are  sever- 
Jewish  agricultural  colonies,  two  o 
them  in  the  State  of  Washington,  on 
in  Republic,  Ferry  county,  and  th 
other  in  Lakcbay,  Pierce  com 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Taco 
There  is  also  a  Hebrew  scttlemt„ 
in  Sanpete  county,  Utah,  occupyin 
about  0,000  acres  of  land. 

California  as  yet  has  few  Jewish 
farmers  who  actually  work  in  the 
field,  though  there  are  quite  a  num- 
ber who  own  land  and  let  it  out  to 
tenants. 

There  is  a  little  colony  near  the 
town  of  Lincoln,  in  Placer  county. 
The  settlers  planted  orange  trees 
most  of  their  land,  and  fruit  grow 
and  poultry  raising  are  mainly  < 
ried  on.  The  land  was  bought 
1909  and  was  divided  up  into  sri 
tracts  of  from  sixteen  to  eight 
acres.  The  colony  was  started  o 
community  basis,  but  is  not  procc« 
ing  wholly  upon  that  principle  at 
present. 

Considerable  interest  bar  b 
stirred  up  among  the  Jews  in  IS 
York  and  other  large  Eastern  ci 
in  the  "Back  to  the  land"  movemc 
and  although,  as  with    the    ra  .c 


Ing  the  next  half  century 
may  be  living  under  his  own 
fig  tree  just  as  he  did  in  the 

Boaz? 
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y  View  of  the  Food  Crisis  in  This  Country 


HE  prices  of  food  stuffs  are 
high.  A  full  and  satisfactory 
explanation  of  prevailing 
is  not  possible  on  the  basis  of 
sting  knowledge.  It  is  only  re- 
that  agencies  have  been  creat- 
in  the  country  to  study  food  dis- 
bution,  and  we  have  not  all  the 
ecessary  facts  to  enable  us  to  ar- 
fifive  at  the  truth.  Where  the  food 
supply  is  located,  who  owns  it,  what 
may  be  the  difficulties  of  securing  it, 
whether  the  local  market  conditions 
are  due  to  car  shortage,  whether 
there  is  artificial  manipulation  or  con- 
trol, no  one  can  state  with  certainty. 
Bit  is  essential  that  we  have  the 
facts  not  only  because  of  the  light 
they  might  throw  on  present  condi- 


An  Annual  Waste  of  $700,000,000-  by  Housewives. 
By  David  Franklin  Houston 


Secretary  of 

studies  made  by  them  point  to  an 
annual  food  waste  of  about  $700,000,- 
000.  Of  course,  the  waste  in  families 
of  very  limited  means  is  slight,  but 
in  the  families  of  moderate  and  ample 
means  the  waste  is  considerable. 
Even  if  the  estimate  were  reduced  by 
half  the  waste  would  still  be  enor- 
mous. 

The  food  waste  in  the  household, 
the  experts  assert,  results  in  large 
measure  from  bad  preparation  and  bad 
cooking,  from  improper  care  and  hand- 


Agriculture. 

tiyes  as  other  people.  They  are  pa- 
triotic; but  it  is  unlikely  that  they 
will  undertake  greatly  to  increase 
their  output  unless  they  are  reason- 
ably sure  that  it  will  be  profitable  for 
them  to  do  so.  One  could  no  more 
expect  a  farmer  greatly  to  increase 
his  product  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  outcome,  than  he  could  expect  a 
manufacturer  to  double  the  produc- 
tion of  shoes  unless  he  knew  that  he 
could  dispose  of  them  profitably. 
Those  who  are  urging  that  farmers 


portant  crops.  Still  the  food  output 
on  the  whole  for  the  current  year 
was  not  so  small  as  to'  excite  alarm. 

The  corn  crop  was  8,600,000,000 
bushels,  nearly  the  five-year  average. 

The  oat  crop  was  about  the  five- 
year  average,  the  barley  very  nearly 
the  five-year  average,  rye,  ten  mil- 
lion bushels  more  than  the  five-year 
average,  and  rice  40,000,000  bushels, 
as  against  29,000,000  bushels  the  year 
before,  and  24,500,000  bushels,  the 
five-year  average. 

The  production  of  kafir  corn,  a 
relatively  new  crop,  was  50,000,000 
bushels.  The  production  of  peaches, 
:;7,000,000  bushels;  of  pears,  10,400,000 
bushels,  and  of  apples,  67,500,000  bar- 
rels,   represents    approximately  the 
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Is  There  Goln'  to  Be  Enough  to  Go  'Round; 


tions  but  also  because  they  are  pre- 
requisite for  the  working  out  of  a 
permanent,  just,  and  economical  sys- 
tem of  marketing.  Therefore  the  in- 
vestigation directed  by  the  President 
ought  to  be  made  promptly.  Cer- 
tainly such  an  investigation  can  not 
furnish  immediate  relief,  but  it  would 
be  absurd  to  oppose  It  for  this  rea- 
son. It  does  not  stand  in  the  vJay 
of  any  other  measures  that  may  be 
wise.  It  does  not  prevent  any  con- 
structive action  on  the  part  of  any 
municipal  or  local  agencies.  We 
must  have  the  facts  and  the  sooner 
the  investigation  is  undertaken  the 
better.  It  is  highly  probable  that  as 
a  result  of  it  large  permanent  im- 
provements may  be  made. 

Food  Conservation. 
For  partial  immediate  relief,  every 
individual  and  community  should  con- 
sider earnestly  the  matter  of  food 
conservation  and  the  limitation  of 
waste.  As  a  Nation  we  seem  to  have 
a  disdain  of  economizing.  In  many 
homes  there  is  a  strong  feeling  that 
it  is  'only  decent"  to  provide  more 
food  than  will  be  eaten  and  that  it 
is  demeaning  to  reckon  closely.  The 
experts  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture report  to  me  that  the  dietary 


ling,  and,  in  well-to-do  families  from 
serving  an  undue  number  of  courses 
and  an  overabundant  supply  and  fail- 
ing to  save  and  utilize  the  food  not 
consumed.  As  an  instance  of  im- 
proper handling,  it  is  discovered  that, 
in  the  preparation  of  potatoes  20  per 
cent  of  the  edible  portion  in  many 
cases  is  discarded. 

Position  of  The  Farmer. 
I  am  informed  that  the  belligerent? 
in  Europe  in  dealing  with  their  food 
situation  have,  up  to  this  time,  ac- 
complished their  purposes  more 
largely  through  conservation  of  foods, 
regulation  of  the  diet,  limitation  of 
courses  and  quantities,  and  preven- 
tion of  waste,  rather  than  through 
direct  control  of  production  or  regu- 
lation of  distribution  under  any  sort 
of  dictatorship.  Only  recently  has 
England  indicated  her  intention  to 
deal  directly  with  production,  and  in 
doing  so  has  recognized  it  as  essen- 
tial to  guarantee  to  farmers  a  reason- 
able minimum  price  over  a  period  of 
years.  Obviously,  if  farmers  are  to 
be  induced  to  increase  acreage,  a 
guarantee  of  a  reasonable  price 
by  the  nation  or  the  community 
seems  necessary.  Farmers  are  gov- 
erned by  the  same  thinking  and  mo- 


be  induced  greatly  to  increase  their 
acreage  beyond  that  which  their  own 
judgment  dictates,  know  very  little 
about  the  psychology  of  farmers,  or 
of  other  people  for  that  matter,  or 
about  the  fundamental  necessities  of 
the  situation.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
farmers  are  going  to  do  their  own 
thinking  in  this  matter  and  will  not 
follow  anybody's  dictation.  •  They  arc 
quite  alert  to  the  interplay  of  supply 
and  demand,  and  respond  quite  as 
quickly  as  other  people  to  the  stim- 
ulus of  high  prices.  Before  touching 
upon  this  particular  point  further,  a 
word  should  be  said  about  the  estim- 
ated food  supply  of  the  country  for 
the  current  year. 

Estimated  Food  Supply. 
The  weather  conditions  during  the 
growing  season  of  1916  were  unfav- 
orable in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
They  were  distinctly  unfavorable  in 
this  country.  Although  there  wa3  .a 
large  wheat  acreage,  the  weather  con- 
ditions were  snch  as  to  favor  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  black  rust  disease 
affecting  wheat  The  consequence  was 
that  although  the  acreage  was  large 
the  yield  was  relatively  small.  The 
conditions  we're  not  especially  favor- 
able for  corn  and  for  some  other  im- 


five-ycar  average,  while  the  estimated 
production  of  oranges  was  23,800,000 
boxes,  or  2,600,000  more  than  that  of 
the  preceding  year. 

The  crop  of  sugar  beets  was  one 
of  the  largest  ever  produced. 

Meat  products,  likewise,  were  pro- 
duced in  larger  quantities,  the  estim- 
ated amount  for  the  year  being  23,- 
378,000,000  .pounds  as  against  a  five- 
year  average  of  19,712,000,000  pounds, 
or  2,000,000,000  pounds  greater  than 
the  output  for  the  year  1915.  Dairy 
products  on  the  wholi  showed  a  gain. 
The  figures  for  1916  are: 

Milk  produced,  gallons._7,959,656,000 

Milk  sold^gallons  2,061,551,000 

Butter,  pounds  1,059,771,000 

Cheese,  pounds   12,246,000 

Butter  fat  sold,  pounds—  326,346,000 

Cream  sold,  gallons   57,888,000 

Poultry  products: 

Eggs,  dozens  1,847,512,000 

Fowls  raised,  number   566,722,000 

Decrease  in  Wheat 
The  two  food  products  which  re- 
veal a  marked  decrease  were  wheat 
and  Irish  potatoes.  It  is  evident  that 
the  public  has.  failed  to  look  at  all 
the  facts  involved,  especially  in  the 

(Continued  on  paffe  14.) 
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New  Plants  to  Feed  the  World. 


MANY  people  not  conversant 
with  the  laws  of  heredity 
cannot  comprehend  whya  wild 
plant  does  not  vary  like  a  cultivated 
one.  The  simple  reason  is  that  the 
wild  plant  has  existed  under  similar 
conditions  through  repeated  genera- 
tions, each  repetition  fixing  its  char- 
acter more  thoroughly  and  inflexibly. 
It  becomes,  for  instance,  a  very  dif- 
ficult task  to  change  a  plant  accus- 
tomed to  growing  in  the  broad  sun- 
light so  as  to  enable  it  to  flourish 
equally  well  in  the  shade,  or  vice 
versa.  However  difficult  and  radical 
such  a  chance  may  be  it  can  always 
be  accomplished;  yet  the  power  to 
do  so  must  be  made  constitutional; 
that  is,  fixed  in  the  innate  life  of  the 
plant,  and  this  cannot  be  done  at  once, 
but  gradually  by  persistent  selection 
of  certain  individuals  in  which  the 
qualities  desired  predominate. 

Our  cultivated  plants  have  been 
grown  by  different  individuals  and 
for  different  objects.  They  have  been 
cultivated  in  various  soils,  in  differ- 
ent climates,  in  many  countries,  nour- 
ished by  many  different  kinds  of 
soils  and  fertilizers,  all  of  which  fac- 
tors— though  not  general  so  designed 
—have  conspired  to  the  breaking  up 
of  their  fixed  habits  acquired  through 
generations  from  growing  in  a  cer- 
tain soil,  receiving  a  certain  degree 
of  moisture  and  otherwise  exposed 
to  and  influenced  by  almost  un- 
changing environment.  Yet  even  wild 
plants  vary  in  their  degree  of  pliabil- 
ity, the  principal  cause  of  which,  no 
doubt,  is  that  some  have  by  unknown 
agencies  been  transported  from  place 
to  place  or  country  to  country,  while 
others  have  remained  undisturbed  in 
a  certain  environment,  thus  becom- 
ing continually  more  uniform  in  their 
structure  and  tendencies. 

Latent  Tendencies. 
There  is  another  characteristic  of 
plant  life  not  generally  understood: 
A  plant  may  have  a  strong  tendency 
in  a  certain  direction,  but  it  is  latent. 
Why  latent?  It  is  so  because  other 
forces  have  over-powered  it,  but 
when  by  any  means — say  by  cross- 
jng_or  sometimes  by  locating  the 
plant  under  new  conditions,  these 
latent  tendencies  may  manifest  them- 
selves suddenly,  responding  to  the 
new  conditions  which  are  better 
suited  to  their  appearance,  and  thus  , 
by  the  new  balancing  of  forces,  be- 
come liberated  from  the  power  of 
the  stronger  tendencies  by  which 
they  have  been  heretofore  held  in 
subjection. 

These  sudden  variations  are  often 
a  great  surprise  to  those  who  do  not 
understand  why  they  should  appear 
in  this  astonishing  way  without  an 
apparent  cause.  It  is  not  an  unusual 
experience,  for  instance,  to  plant  a 
red  bean  and  from  it  obtain  a  black 
one — as  black  as  ink. 

By  planting  the  seeds  of  this  black 
beau  one  may  find  among  the  seed- 
lings black,  red,  white,  yellow,  pink 


Heredity  and  Environment— How  Varieties  Are  Produced. 
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and  variously  speckled  beans.  Such 
variations  mean  that  either  beans  of 
all  these  colors  were  in  some  of  the 
ancestry,  or  possibly  that  a  combi- 
nation of  two  submerged  tendencies 
was  liberated,  thus  producing  new 
colors,  or  new  color  patterns  or  com- 
binations. 

Origin  of  New  Species. 

By  cross-fertilization  all  the  tend- 
encies and  characters  of  two  lines  of 
descent  are  combined  in  one.  This 
gives  the  new  plant  an  advantage  in 
meeting  environments  as  it  has  the 
experiences,  the  potentialities  of  both 
parents,  so  that  it  can  respond  to 
environments  in  more  numerous  di- 
rections than  it  could  had  it  inherited 
the  experiences  of  only  one  indi- 
vidual plant.  To  combine  the  ten- 
dencies of  plants  is  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  crossing. 

By  this— one  of  Nature's  methods 
also — have  certainly  come  some  of 
the  variations  of  life  now  existing  on 
this  planet.  Fof  example,  the  Primus, 
Phenomenal  and  Logan  berries,  all 
of  which,  though  raised  from  an 
amalgamation  of  most  diverse  spe- 
cies, yet  come  generation  after  gen- 
eration from  seed  fully  as  true  to 
type  as  do  any  of  the  wild  Rubus 
species  produced  by  nature.  And  I 
have  more  than  once  observed  this 
very  process  on  a  grand  scale  in  the 
wilds  of  Central  British  America. 

Wherever  Rubus  occidentalis  and 
Rubus  strigosus  grew  in  contiguity  a 
new  species  was  generally  found 
which  came  fairly  true  from  seed,  be- 
ing a  perfectly  well  balanced  combi- 
nation of  the  two  other  natural  spe- 
cies. 

The  origin  of  new  species  need  not 
be  expected  to  occur  in  this  way  at 
every  turn,  yet  on  my  own  grounds 
by  a  combination  of  two  wild  sola- 
nums,  S.  guinense  from  West  Africa 
and  S.  villosum  from  Chili,  a  new 
hybrid  species — the  very  valuable 
Sunberry — has  resulted,  coming  true 
even  when  grown  generation  after 
generation  by  the  hundred  thousand. 
This  new  Solanum  and  also  all  these 
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three  new  species  of  Rubus  before 
mentioned  have  under  cultivation 
continued  as  true  to  type  as  any 
other  wild  species  of  Rubus  or  Sola- 
num ever  do,  and  even  much  more 
so  than  some  of  them. 

Crossing  and  Environment. 

Crossing  within  certain  specific 
limits  produces  a  general  uniformity; 
crossing  when  the  specific  differences 
are  wide  produces  variation,  and 
when  the  constitutional  differences 
are  still  greater,  it  not  infrequently 
happens  that  a  new  species  is  at  once 
produced.  These  tendencies  or  forces 
of  life  are  perturbed  and  changed 
when  those  of  other  somewhat  dis- 
tinct individuals  are  united  with  them, 
thus  not  only  often  preserving  a  cer- 
tain uniformity,  but  also  within  cer- 
tain limits  allowing  them  more  free- 
dom to  strike  out  in  new  directions; 
it  may  be  said  that  they  are  turned 
into  new  orbits. 

Varying  environments  alone  would 
have  induced  changes  in  simple  cells 
no  doubt,  but  when  two  or  more  are 
joined  together  the  forces  are  per- 
turbed, and  the  life-direction  may 
be  changed;  and  as  these  different 
tendencies  become  more  numerous 
and  more  pronounced  by  the  action 
of  different  environments,  when  the 
two  are  combined  the  stronger  ten- 
dencies in  each  incline  to  crop  out 
in  some  new  direction. 

By  new  environments  and  succes- 
sive cro'ssings  most,  if  not  all  the 
variations  which  we  see  in  nature 
have  no  doubt  been  produced.  This 
work  is  going  on  just  as  it  always 
has  been  from  the  first,  but  the  ten- 
dencies have  now  become  so  numer- 
ous and  complicated  that  no  one  can 
predict  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
what  the  result  will  be  when  any  two 
plants  having  somewhat  diverse  char- 
acters are  crossed. 

Curious  Resemblances. 

Sometimes  in  crossing  two  varie- 
ties or  two  species  the  resulting 
plants  will  almost  exactly  resemble 
one  or  the  other  of  the  parent  forms, 
exhibiting  no  visible  characters  of  the 


Some  Onions. 


BELOW* is  a  view  of  a  320-acre  field  of  onions  in  the  Delta  district  of 
California  which  averaged  better  than  400  sacks  of  merchantable  onions 
per  acre.  On  the  day  this  picture  was  taken  these  onions  were  worth 
$1.78  per  sack.  The  price  of  brown  onions  for  the  season  ranged  from  $1.15 
per  sack  to  $6  per  sack.  The  cost  of  raising  red  or  brown  onions,  including 
rent  of  land,  is  about  52  cents  per  sack,  and  of  white  onions,  to  cents  per  sack. 
The  difference  in  cost  is  accounted  for  by  the  difference  in  yield,  the  red  or 
brown  onions  producing  much  greater  yield  than  the  white  onions. 

The  past  season  produced  many  records  for  the  properties  of  Delta  farms. 
One  measured  field  of  fifteen  acres  produced  7,536  sacks  of  brown  onions. 
This  would  be  equivalent  to  about  1,000  bushels  per  acre. 


other,  while  the  still  inheren 
acters  of  the  other  parent 
held  in  subjection  and  in  later 
erations  may  appear  in  full.  So 
times  a  plant  may  inherit  only 
flowers,  the  leaves,  the  stems, 
rots,  or  any  other  part  of  either  p 
ent;  in  the  reassembling  of  parts 
infinite  variety  of  combinations  a 
possible;  sometimes  little  patches 
one  or  the  other  may  be  placed 
mosaic  throughout  the  plant;  som 
times  this  may  be  color;  sometir 
it  may  be  flavor,  or  any  other  quali 
or  there  may  be  a  complete  bl 
so  that  the  new  plant  may  be  a  w 
balanced  combination  of  both  pa 
ents;  or  this  blend  may  be  in  colo 
in  form,  in  fragrance,  or  even 
leaves,  flowers,  stems,  roots,  fruit 
seeds  only,  while  all  the  rest  of 
plant  is  like  one  or  the  other  paren" 
plants.  But  even  when  a  complete 
amalgamation  occurs  we  may  often 
expect  striking  changes  in  seedlings 
raised  even  from  the  plant  which 
seems  to  be  a  perfect  blend  or  bal- 
ance of  the  two  parents. 

Striking  Results. 

In  the  second  generation  we  mayij 
anticipate  every  possible  combina- 
tion in  any  degree  or  in  any  quality; 
for  the  qualities,  tendencies,  or  char- 
acters rearrange  themselves  in  wholly 
new  forms  and  proportions,  produc- 
ing sometimes  very  striking  and  un- 
expected results. 

For  instance  if  we  cross  two  plants, 
one  of  which  is  tall,  the  other  short, 
the  first  season  may  secure  a  plant 
intermediate  in  height;  but  in  raising 
the  second  and  succeeding  genera- 
tions we  find  that  some  of  the  plants 
are  tall,  some  short;  some  like  one 
parent  or  the  other,  but  some  are 
much  taller,  shorter,  or  larger  than 
either.  Thus  in  the  same  way  every 
character  or  quality  may  be  inherited 
in  an  intensified  form. 

Within  ccrtaiii  limits  the  results  of 
new  chemical  combinations  can  be 
predicted;  the  chemist  may  be  rea- 
sonably sure  of  what  may  occur 
even  with  quite  complicated  combin- 
ations. It  is  not  yet  so  with  the  vital 
energies;  the  marvclously  complex 
constitution  of  autoplasm  makes  it 
impossible  to  predict  what  new  di- 
rections may  be  taken. 

Within  certain  limits  we  may  be 
somewhat  sure  of  what  may  occur, 
but  the  possibilities  are  infinite,  and 
to  predict  results  requires  a  degree 
of  accuracy  which  is  and  must  al- 
ways be  to  a  great  extent  beyond 
the  power  of  human  analysis;  for  to 
examine,  weigh  and  balance  the  my- 
riad active  and  latent  life-energies 
would  require  ages  of  study  even  on 
a  single  plant.  New  creations  ia 
plant  life  will  never  be  produced  by 
rule,  though  accurate,  scientific 
methods  arc  of  the  greatest  service 
in  their  production. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 


ORCHARD   AND  FARM 


Tremendous  Interest  Now  Taken  in  Tractors 


A TREMENDOUS  tractor 
interest  has  been  developed 
on  this  coast  during  the 
past  year,  and  no  wonder,  for  the 
Far  West,  where  farming  goes  witli 
a  rush  and  many  agriculturists  arc 
operating  on  a  large  scale,  should 
receive  more  benefit  from  the  tractor 
than  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
.  The  tractor  has  come  to  stay  and 
to  stay  in  a  big  way. 
I  It  save  labor,  it  saves  expense,  it 
makes  bigger  crops  and  bigger 
.profits. 

.  With  a  tractor  you  can  plow- 
ground  that  is  so  hard  that  a  bit- 
team  of  horses  would  fall  down  in 
trying  to  budge  the  plow. 

When  with  a  single  machine  you 
can  plow  on  an  average  five  acres 


Farmers  Buying  Them  by  the  Thousand. 
By  Burton  Hale 


Of  late  a  great  many  farmers 
have  been  buying  tractor  attach- 
ments for  their  automobiles,  and 
generally  speaking  they  have  been 
quite  satisfactory,  particularly  where 
the  work  to  be  done  is  not  too 
heavy.      The    attachment    for  the 


Ford  machine  can  be  connected  up  •  ground. 


the  fact  that  it  can  cover  land  and 
work  on  it  under  conditions  where 
a  horse  would  be  mired.  It  pro- 
vides a  weight-bearing  surface  that 
sustains  a  machine  in  the  muddiest 
kind  of  ground  and  makes  operating 
expense  little  more  than  over  hard 


ih  a  single  hour  and  will  cost  much 
less  to  operate  than  four  horses  or 
mules.  It  is  claimed  for  this  ma- 
chine that  it  will  plow  as  much  as. 
five  acres  of  land  a  day  on  a  gallon 
of  gasoline  per  hour. 
Three  special  values  of  the  tractor 


In  case  of  very  soft  ground  some 
belt  tractors  are  equipped  with  ex- 
tension shoes  to  further  increase  the 
weight  bearing  surface.  This  is 
done  also  with  round  wheel  tractors 
which  usually  have  extensions  which 
enable  them  to  work  in   far  softer 


Tfcls  Mn  Can  Plow  More  I.imd  Before  Breakfast  Than  His  IIorae-DrlTlns  Nelehnor  Can  la  All  Day. 


a  day,  working  eight  to  ten  hours, 
and  disk  and  harrow  at  the  rate  of 
four  acres  to  the  hour,  you  are 
doing  something  each  day  that  a 
man  using  horses  couldn't  begin  to 
do  if  he  worked  all  day  and  all 
night. 

Beside  you  arc  working  with  less 
wear  and  tear  to  your  physical  sys- 
tem. It  is  no  trick  to  run  a  tractor. 
Any  man  who  can  run  a  lawn-mower 
or  who  has  the  slightest  smattering 
of  mechanics  can  easily  pick  up  the 
know-how  of  tractor  operation. 
»  It  is  particularly  serviceable  in 
hot  weather — the  kind  they  have  in 
the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento 
valleys  in  the  good  old  summer  time. 
Too  Hot  for  Horses. 

"When  the  mercury  went  up  to 
110,"  writes-  one  tractor  enthusiast, 
"many  of  my  neighbors  had  to  un- 
hitch. Their  horses  couldn't  stand 
the  heat.  Some  of '  them  ran  their 
harvesters  at  night  and  they  made 
pretty  bad  work  of  it  at  that.  But 
our  tractor  rambled  right  along 
without  any  regard  to  the  ter- 
rific temperature," 

For  threshing  the  tractor  works 
in  wonderfully.  The  fifteen-year-old 
.son  of  D.  W.  Nethcrton,  of  Byron, 
Cal.,  ran  the  engine  all  the  time 
while  his  father  threshed  alfalfa. 
They  threshed  nineteen  days  and 
lost  only  fifteert  minutes  on  ac- 
count of  the  tractor.  Mind  you,  to 
get  alfalfa  seed  requires  careful, 
tiniform  feeding  and  operation,  so 
that  this  record  is  a  mighty  good 
one,  particularly  as  it  was  made  by 
persons  with  no  great  experience. 


for  irrigation  farming  stand  out 
strongly.  The  first  relates  particu- 
larly to  that  type  of  tractor  which 
moves  on  a  belt  rather  than  a  round 
wheel.    Its  great  value  comes  from 


ground  than  they  could  go  over  in 
their  ordinary  working  condition. 

The  rice  industry  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley,  Cal.,  is  particularly 
helped  by  the  tractor,  one  of  which 


is  seen  in  accompanying  illustration 
crossing  an  irrigation  ditch  in  a  rice 
field.  In  1908  there  was  no  rice 
grown  commercially  in  California. 
This  season  many  thousands  of 
acres  are  being  put  in,  with  far 
more  to  come  as  the  land  can  be  de- 
veloped in  following  years.  ■ 

Rice  land  is  naturally  low  and 
easily  overflowed.  The  rice  grows 
in  standing  water,  and  although  this 
is  drained  off  before  harvest  in  the 
fall,  the  tractor  is  in  great  demand 
for  two  reasons:  first,  for  its  ability 
to  do  a  great  amount  of  work  and 
keep  it  up  both  day  and  night,  for 
the  rice  acreage  is  so  great  that 
harvesting  is  a  big  task;  and, 
secondly,  because  it  can  work  in 
soft  ground. 

How  It  Beats  Animals. 

Horses  and  mules  can  work  to 
good  advantage  if  the  weather  is 
dry,  but  if  it  rains  in  that  heavy, 
flat  land  they  are  worse  than  use- 
less. Rain  does  not  injure  the  rice, 
but  the  land  does  not  dry  out  after 
a  heavy  fall  of  rain  and  there  would 
l>e  no  harvesting  the  rice  without  it. 
]  Icretofore  when  rains  have  come 
in  the  rice  fields  the  tractors  have 
put  on  extension  shoes  and  har- 
vested the  rice,  then  they  have 
acted  as  stationary  engines  and 
threshed  it,  then  they  became 
tractors  again  and  hauled  it  to  the 
mill,  handling  easily  the  whole 
product,  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  a  loss. 

In  checking  up  this  land  for  irri- 
gation tractors  have  plowed  a  wide 
strip  along  the  line  of  a  proposed 
levee,  then  a  large  cjowder  has 
been  attached  open  side  forward 
and  they  have  traveled  ahead,  leav- 
ing a  practically  completed  levee 
behind. 

Tractor  work  on  rice  land  is  an 
extreme  case,  as  rice  is  the  most 
beavily  irrigated  product  of  tem- 
perate regions,  but  the  same  advan- 
tages of  a  tractor  on  soft  land  in 
rice  culture  apply  wherever  soft 
ground  is  found. 

-  For  emergency  use  or  regular  use 
the  tractor  is  by  many  persons  used 
to  pump  water  for  irrigation.  When 
water  is  required  from  a  well  or  a 
Stream  only  occasionally  it  may  not 
pay  to  install  an  engine  or  motor, 
so  the  tractor  after  having  finished 
its  other  work  of  plowing,  harrow- 
ing, harvesting,  hauling,  etc.,  goes  to 
the  pump,  a  belt  is  attached  and  the 
(Continued  on  page  15.) 
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Art  of  Making  a  Living  on  a  Little  Land 


rHE  story  of  Mr. 
Weeks'  success  in 
poultry  raising  at  Palo 
Alto,  told  by  himself  in 
Orchard  and  Farm  last 
month,  has  awakened  as 
much  interest  as  anything 
ever  printed  in  this  journal. 
There  was  a  great  demand 
for  copies  of  the  issue  con- 
taining it,  and  the  large 
edition  Was  soon  exhausted. 

Aside  from  his  poulby 
industry,  Mr.  Weeks  has 
found  time  to  do  a  lot  of 
good  reading  and  writing. 

What  he  says  in  this 
present  article  on  the  art  of 
making  a  living  on  a  little 
land  is  most  appropriate  to 
the  present  period,  when 
many  arc  asking  themselves 
if,  instead  of  being  mere 
consumers,  they  might  not 
better  be  out  upon  the  land 
and  playing  the  far  more 
profitable  role  of  pro- 
ducers. 

Read  this  Weeks  story 
of  the  little  lands  and  sec 
how  one  man  has  made  a 
good  living  on  a  few  acres. 


Is  It  Not  the  Sanest  of  All  Arts'? 
By  Charles  Weeks 

Of  Palo  AUo,  Cal 
This  is  the  essence  of  the  sanest     farm  back  in  Indiana 


LIFE  may  be  compared  to  a 
game  of  chess,  and  we  the 
chessmen.  Some  unseen  power 
seems  to  move  us  to  our  positions 
on  the  field  of  life  be  these  positions 
good  or  bad.  The  greater  part  of 
this  unseen  power  lies  in  the  will 
power  of  individuals.  Our  will  power 
has  much  to  do  in  making  us  strong 
players  in  this  game  of  life. 

The  chessmen  on  the  board  have 
different  values,  some  have  power  to 
move  in  all  directions  as  far  «s  the 
board  is  clear,  others  have  limited 
directions  iu  which  to  move,  and  the 
pawns  can  move  only  one  spot  for- 
ward at  a  time.  So  many  of  us  are 
simply  pawns  in  this  game  of  life, 
only  being  able  to  sec  just  a  little 
way  in  front  of  us,  while  stronger 
■wills  with  better  trained  minds  pass 
us  by  on  the  many  different  lines  with 
long  definite  strides. 

The  strong  players  in  this  game  of 
life  move  swiftly  and  with  keen  fore- 
sight to  the  vantage  points  on  the 
field  of  life,  leaving  all  the  weak  play- 
ers all  the  minor  positions. 

How  can  we  all  become  proficient 
players  in  this  game  of  life? 

Too  many  of  us  are  deceived  as  to 
the  real  intrinsic  value  of  the  so- 
called  vantage  points  in  life. 

To  become  proficient  in  the  art  of 
living  well,  we  must  lose  no  time  in 
acting  as  pawns  for  stronger  indi- 
viduals, but  must  work  around  into 
the  position  where  we  will  be  master 
of  ourselves  and  not  forced  to  come 
and  go  at  the  beck  and  call  of  an- 
other. In  other  words,  we  must  be 
exploiters  of  our  own  time  instead  of 
selling  our  time  to  another.  If  we 
only  knew  in  the  beginning  what  is 
the  best  thing  for  us  to  do  all  the 
days  of  our  life,  how  much  more  real 
living  we  might  have  for  our  three 
score  years  and  ten! 

The  Simple  Life  Best. 
False  ideals,  false  standards,  and 
false  positions  in  life  sidetrack  from 
the  sanest  existence. 
Better  than  grandeur,  better  than  gold. 
Better  than  wealth  a  hundred  fold, 
Are  a  healthful  body,  a  mind  at  ease, 
And    Bimple    pleasures    that  always 
please. 


existence— "a  healthful  body,  a  mind 
at  ease,  and  simple  pleasures  that  al- 
ways please."  If  our  vocation  in  life 
does  not  tend  toward  this  it  is  radi- 
cally wrong. 

The  highest  degree  of  bodily  health 
is  obtained  from  vocations  that  take 
us  into  the  fresh  air.  Perfect  poise 
and  ease  of  mind  depends  much  upon 
our  bodily  health. 

All  that  is  really  worth  while  in 
life  can  be  had  on  a  very  small  plot 
of  land  if  the  art  of  li\ing  on  a  little 
land  is  mastered.  It  would  seem 
folly  for  a  human  being  to  be  both- 
ered and  encumbered  with  ten,  or 
one  hundred  or  one  thousand  acres 
of  land  when  all  the  sunshine  and 
fresh  air  and  all  the  nourishment  that 
the  human  body  can  possibly  assimi- 
late can  be  had  from  one  or  two 
acres.  If  a  man  has  more  land  than 
it  takes  to  support  him  he  only 
wastes  time  developing  this  extra 
land  when  he  should  be  developing 
himself  instead.-  At  the  end  of  life's 
journey  what,  matters  it  if  we  have 
one  acre  or  one  thousand  acres? 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  say  that 
one  acre  ministered  to  us  all  the  days 
of  our  life  instead  of  giving  the  whole 
of  our  lives  to  the  care  and  develop- 
ment of  one  thousand  acres?  The 
man  with  one  or  two  acres  can  be 
richer  in  flowers  and  birds  and  fruit 
and  the  love  of  nature  than  the  man 
with  a  thousand.  The  man  with  one 
acre  comes  in  closer  harmony  with 
the  birds  and  bees  and  flowers  and 
all  nature  because  these  very  things 
are  his  business,  while  the  large  land 
holder  overlooks  all  these  finer 
things  of  life. 

Training  Is  Necessary. 

It  is  folly  to  expect  to  bring  forth 
a  sustenance  from  a  little  land  with- 
out first  having  some  training  in  this 
sanest  of  arts.  You  could  not  go 
instantly  into  an  artist's  studio  and 
paint  pictures  for  a  living  or  teach 
music  without  due  preparation.  You 
can  learn  the  art  of  living  well  on  a 
little  land  in  much  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  learn  the  other  arts,  because 
it  is  the  natural  life  of  man,  and  what 
is  natural  is  easily  learned.  And  one 
beauty  about  learning  this  art  of 
living  well  on  a  little  land  is  that  we 
arc  living  in  the  fullest  sense  all  the 
time  we  are  learning  this  art  instead 
of  long,  weary  preparation  as  other 
arts  require. 

The  most  absorbing,  the  most 
interesting  occupation  in  life  is  that 
of  building  a  home  among  trees  and 
flowers  and  fresh  vegetables,  out  un- 
der the  open  sky  with  sunshine 
poured  over  all.  Whether  you  do  it 
directly  with  your  own  two  hands  or 
indirectly  by  earning  money  and 
hiring  it  done,  it  is  always  the  keen- 
est of  pleasures. 

To  own  a  plot  of  land,  to  build  a 
home  with  a  fireside  all  your  own, 
to  plant  trees  and  flowers  and  grow 
fresh  vegetables  and  feed  hens  and 
gather  eggs,  this  in  the  end  is  the 
dream  of  men  whether  rich  or  poor. 
A  quiet  corner  by  a  cheery  fireside, 
with  nature's  beauty  and  abundance 
all  around. 

Making  the  Dream  True. 

How  can  we  make  these  dreams 
come  true?  We  have  become  so  ac- 
customed to  the  artificial  life  of 
cities,  with  its  hustle  and  bustle,  ex- 
citement and  entertainment,  glare 
and  people,  that  we  have  overlooked 
the  quiet,  even,  peaceful,  natural 
existence  on  the  land  and  have 
failed  to  become  proficient  in  this 
natural  way  of  living  out  under  the 
open  sky  in  the  healthful  fresh  air. 

I  .speak  from  experience.  I  was 
born  and  raised    on   a  seqneslered 


and  grew  up 
amid  quiet,  peaceful,  natural  sur- 
roundings among  poultry  and  pigeons, 
horses  and  cows,  sheep  and  nogs.  I 
was  on  intimate  terms  with  the 
cherry  trees,  apple  trees  and  pear 
trees.  I  reveled  in  strawberries, 
raspberries  and  blackberries.  I  joyed 
in  what  mother  called  a  "good  gar- 
den," with  its  cabbage  and  turnips, 
beets  and  radishes,  onions  and  let- 
tuce and  watermelons  and  musk- 
melons,  rich  and  juicy,  and  all  the 
good  things  that  goes  to  produce 
that  good  dinner  that  mother  used  to 
make.  I  loved  this  free,  natural  life. 
I  was  healthy  and  buoyant  and  glad. 

Then  there  came  a  time  when  I 
must  go  "off™  to  school  and  become 
educated,  so  they  said.  Then  after  a 
few  years  of  college  life  there  came 
a  state  of  restlessness  so  different 
from  the  natural,  even  tenure  of  farm 
life.  I  went  to  Chicago  for  a  year, 
then  to  New  York  for  two  years,  and 
then  across  the  continent  to  your 
own  city  of  San  Francisco  for  a  year, 
when  I  began  to  sec  the  fallacy  of 
an  entire  existence  in  the  city. 

I  very  soon  learned  that  all  the 
city  people  who  could  afford  it  spent 
the  finest  part  of  each  year  in  the 
country  and  spent  some  "of  the  bal- 
ance of  the  year  telling  what  a  good 
time  they  had  while  in  the  country. 

My  heart  yearned  for  those  old 
peaceful  sunny  days  out  under  the 
open  sky  where  I  could  lay  my  ear 
dose  to  nature  and  list  to  her  sym- 
phonies. After  four  years  of  mu- 
nicipal life  I  forsook  the  city  and 
went  back  to  the  country,  and  you 
will  find  me  to-day  on  my  five-acre 
ranch  near  Palo  Alto,  reveling  in  the 
choice  products  of  my  land  and  en- 
joying the  really  good  things  of  life. 
City  Men  Yearn  for  It. 
I  have  learned  that  most  men  who 
live  in  the  city  dream  of  the  time 
when  they  can  have  a  country  home 
all  their  own.  Most  men  tolerate  the 
city  because  they  think  they  can 
make  more  money  there  and  thus  be 
able  to  sooner  own  that  sunny  coun- 
try home.    Most  men  who  have  their 


business  in  the  city  and  can  afford 
have  country  homes.  We  only 
to  the  city  to  make  money  fast 
we  may  the  sooner  realize  our  c 
of  a  country  home.  Instead  of 
through  all  this  agony  and  trav 
earning  money  with  which  to  1 
country  home,  why  in  the  world 
some  one  teach  us  how  to  ear« 
make  this  dream  home  of  ours 
in  the  country  and  thos  begin  to  live 
in  the  fullest  sense  right  from  the 
start. 

I  have  tried  both  lives  and  I  be- 
lieve I  have  chosen  the  true.  I  have 
been  practicing  this  art  of  living  on 
a  little  land  here  in  California  for 
twelve  years  and  to-day  I  am  so  en- 
thusiastic over  the  possibilities  from 
a  little  land  that  I  am  only  too  glad 
to  run  and  tell  the  story. 

There  should  be  a  way  whereby 
those  with  little  means  can  secure  a 
home  in  the  country  without  waiting 
until  the  best  part  of  life  is  spent 
trying  to  pile  up  money  enough  to 
purchase  it  If  a  country  home  is 
good  for  the  rich,  it  should  be  a 
blessing  to  the  poor.  I  believe  that 
some  scheme  can  be  worked  out 
where  those  with  a  little  money  can 
make  a  beginning  in  the  country  and 
evolve  this  country  home  and  thus 
secure  all  its  blessings  at  once. 

Sanest  of  All  Arts. 

_  There  is  an  art  of  living  well  on  a 
little  land  and  I  know,  for  I  am 
doing  it  every  day,  and  my  life  work 
is  to  do  it  so  well  that  be  who  runs 
may  read. 

I  not  only  want  to  do  it  well  for 
my  family's  sake,  but  I  want  to  do  it 
so  well  that  I  may  be  able  to  help 
those  who  wish  to  learn  this  sanest 
of  all  arts. 

I  sometimes  dream  of  a  colony  of 
little  country  homes  where  even 
those  with  small  means  can  rie  with 
the  rich  in  their  country  homes  in 
all  the  luxuries  and  oppulence  of 
choice  products  produced  on  a  little 
land.  Where  this  art  of  living  is 
taught  as  carefully  and  thoroughly  as 
all  the  other  arts,  and  where  we  can 
have  poetry  every  day  instead  of  all 
prose. 

That's  my  dream!  A  colony  of 
little,  neat,  country  homes  filled  with 

((-•aliased  •■  Pace  28.) 


Weeding  in  the  Garden 

By  Louis  J.  Stellman. 

P  "olog!ea"  and  ■  'isms"  mnd  Metaphysics,  too- 
Of  Scientific  Dieting-  and  all  that  they  will  da. 
You  may  talk  as  eloquently  an  you  please; 
Vibration.  Osteopathy,  electric  baths  and  pills 
Or  any  other  recent  fad  for  curias;  human  ills 

From  Ingrown  toe-nails  down  to  Bright'*  Disease; 
But  you  cannot  convince  me  that  there's  anything  so 
■rood 

To  bring  into  the  cheeks  a  ruddy  glow 
And  give  a  man  both  appetite  and  cheer fulneos  of 

mood — 

As  weeding  In  the  garden  with  a  hoe. 

Naturopath!,',  treatments  and  nltra-rlolet  rays. 
Suggestive  therapeutics  and  medicated  sprays. 

Are  only  schemes  Invented  as  a  bait 
For  well-to-do  neurotics  with  bilious  attacks. 
Dear  unsuspecting  invalids  and  hypochondriacs— 

When  all  of  these  have  failed  to  set  you  straight, 
Just  doff  your  coat  and  collar  and  go  out  Into  the  sun 

To  stimulate  your  circulation,  slow. 
Tou'Tl  find  a  new  elixir  there  as  well  as  lots  of  fu« 
In  weeding  out  the  garden  with  a  hoe. 
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hy  Not  Try  Sub-Irrigation  on  Your  Farm? 


LANTS  absorb  water  and  vari- 
ous selected  soil  salts  by  their 
roots  and  not  by  their  shoots. 
Our    present     surface  irrigation 
I  methods  in  many  areas  of  California 
are  not  conducive  to  continuous  agri- 
I   cultural  success. 

Green  plants  take  the  carbon  from 
I    the  carbon-dioxid  of  the  atmosphere 
!   into  their  green  leaves,  and,  with  the 
I    water  obtained  from  the  soil  by  the 
I    roots  conducted  upwards  through  the 
stem  by  way  of  the  sap-wood,  make 
sugar,  which  is  the  first  food  form. 
The  sugar  is  nutriment  for  the  living 
|    jtuff — protoplasm — and     in  certain 
very  valuable  hu- 
man   food  plants, 
as  the  cereals  and 
potatoes,  may  be 
changed  to  a  de- 
sirable storage 
form     as  starch, 
also  composed  of 
carbon    and  less 
water. 

V  Cell  walls  and 
extensive  wood 
tissue  — cellulose— 
are  %\so  composed 

lof  the   same  ele- 
ments and  arc  pro- 
tective as  well  as 
supporting  tissues. 
4  Our  valuable  ir- 
rigation water 
should,  therefore, 
%be  lost  to  the  at- 
.  mospherc  only  by 
'way  of  the  shoots 
*Wpi  plants  and  not 
by  rapid  evapora- 
tion from  the  soil. 
Green  plants  must 
sweat — transpire— 
tain  excess  of  their 
sugar-making  wa- 
iter   necessity  to 
obtain   the  other 
substances,  crude 
soluble    food  ma- 
terials,   from  the 
soil. 

Plants'  Appetite. 
Various  plant 
Hoods    arc  well 
Jvknown  to-day  on  a 

new     basis — "Tell 

Sane  what  you  are 
.  and  I  will  tell  you 
what  you  ate."  By 
chemical     analysis . 

•to-day  we  know  just  what  any  finest 
.  specimen  of  plant  or  animal  had  for 

-  dinner  no  matter  where  it  was 
grown.     It  is  clearly  seen  that  sou 

■fertility  is  variable,  according  to  the 
plant's   appetite,  and    various  types 

1  of  them  do  not  use  the  same  foods. 
Capillary  and  not  free  water  is  the 
form    and    condition    necessary  for 
most  of  our  cultivated  plants.    It  is, 
therefore,  important  that  the  excess 

mol  soil  water   about   the    roots  of 

•  plants  be  conducted  away  by  desir- 

I  able  drainage  methods.  Sub-drain- 
age by  tile  is  well  known  to  be  un- 
der  control  and  is  very  successful 

C  to-day.       '  • »  ■ 

Roots  of  plants  must  breathe  as 
*•  well  as  the  shoots,  and  very  often  the 
I  excess  of  surface  irrigation  water 
|  causes  root  suffocation.  Root  hairs 
|  are  not  fish  gills.  Surface  soil  baking 
K  of  the  land  due  to  excessive  water 

■  often  has  td  do  with  root  suffoca- 
w  tion  and  the  breaking  into  small, 
r  well  loosened  parts  is  a 

■  desirable,  dry-farming 
I  method. 

Breaking  capillary  of  the  surface 
t  soil  pays  in  conserving  the  water  and 
I  aeration  of  root  system  of  plants.^ 

Weeds  may  be  very  valuable  in 
I  causing  one  to  be  busy  in  soil  cul- 
I  tivation  with  sharp  plows  and  har- 
f  rows.  Weeds  often  indicate  cleaily  to 
L  those  who  know  the  interpretation 
I  fend  are  not  blind  just  the  group  of 
|  desirable,  food-producing,  cultivated 
I  plants  that  are  adapted  to  the  soil  on 
whii  It  i hey  thrive. 


//  Is  Recommended  for  This  Coast. 
By  W.  R.  Mitchell 


Weeds  are  friendly  guides  to  show 
the  road  to  successful  crop  produc- 
tion.   Are  we  blind  until  we  see? 
Benefits  of  Humus. 

An  abundance  of  vegetation  plowed 
under  in  the  autumn  is  very  desirable 
as  humus  to  retain  an  abundance  of 
water  for  drouth  periods.  Too  much 
water  is  wasted  by  surface  irrigation. 
With  tile  well  laid  in  the  vicinity  or 
just    below  the  root  systems,  sub- 


An  acid  soil  is  also  objectionable  and 
sub-drainage  is  an  important  factor. 

A  closed  valve  at  the  well  will  per- 
mit the  sub-irrigation  water  to  soak 
into  the  soil  from  the  filled  tile  as 
long  as  is  necessary  or  desirable;  then 
to  permit  sub-drainage  of  the  free  or 
excess  water  on  opening  the  valve  en- 
tering the  well. 

The  desirable  reservoir  is  wide 
enough  and  not  so  deep  but  that  the 


Out  of  Such  Beautiful  Cnnnls  as  This  lias  Co 


■e  Too  Much  Hater  for  Surface  Irrigation 
Used  In  Sub-Irrigation. 


well  known 
cultivation 


drainage  as  well  as  sub-irrigation  and 
soil  aeration  are  nicely  accomplished. 

Something  is  quite  wrong  with  our 
soil  if  it  takes  two  strong  teams  to 
pull  one  small  plow;  enough  humus 
may  be  lacking  in  too  much  of  our 
soils.  Surface  root  and  deep  root 
feeding  plants  are  well  known  as  a 
desirable  rotation  crop  farm  practice. 

Root  excretions  are  best  removed 
by  sub-irrigation  and  sub-drainage  til- 
ing; no  plant  or  animal  can  live  in 
an  excess  of  its  own  excretions,  a 
very  important  fact  so  often  over- 
looked by  too  many  farmers  and  even 
orchardists. 

With  proper  and  reasonably  abun- 
dant water  supply  according  to  soil 
capillary  the  tile  serves  all  three  pur- 
poses. 

Even  sub-fertilizing  is  already  be- 
ing suggested,  as  liquids  are  the  only 
form  in  which  plant  roots  can  absorb 
their  foods. 

Sub-Drainage  Important. 

Is  it  then  apparent  that  from  a  con- 
trollable, high  ground  reservoir  with 
suitable  valves  one  can  distribute 
through  gravity  laid  tile  the  proper 
air,  water  and  desirable  plant  foods 
without  loss?  A  well  at  the  lowest 
point  on  the  tract  of  land  into  which 
the  tile  empties  will  permit  complete 
control  of  the  "table"  water.  The 
regulation  of  the  water  level  in  the 
surface  irrigated  lands  of  some  por- 
tions of  the  country  is  well  known 
and  of  much  future  importance,  as  al- 
falfa roots  do  not  thrive  in  free  Water. 


water  is  abundant  to  fill  the  tiles,  also 
desirable  temperature  and  controlled 
composition. 

The  tiles  arc  usually  one  foot  in 
length  and  the  ends  loosely  fitted  for 
entrance  or  exit  of  water  and  gases. 
Softburned  clay  tile  arc  of  common 
usage.  However,  concrete  tile-making 
machines  are  now  in  the  market  and 
the  materials  used  are  cement  and 
sand. 

Water  Conservation. 

The  well  or  cistern  should  be,  deep 
enough  to  regulate  the  water  table 
level  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
deeper  soils  and  to  control  the  water 
loss.  If  the  drainage  water  is  chem- 
ically undesirable  it  should  be  pumped 
out  and  allowed  to  be  drained  away 
into  open  ditches  or  natural  river 
courses.  However,  here  is  probably 
one  of  the  very  interesting  successful 
water  conservation  factors. 

From  the  well  back  to  the  reservoir 
a  small  galvanized  iron  pipe  may  be 
laid  through  which  to  pump  the  un- 
used water  if  not  contaminated,  so 
none  is  wasted  by  evaporation  from 
the  surface  of  the  soil;  this  well  of 
excess  drainage  water  may  be  chem- 
ically rectified  and  therefore  no  loss 
of  irrigation  water. 

We  know  how  to  water  and  feed 
our  fine  cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and  poul- 
try. How  soon  will  we  practice  the 
same  intelligent  methods  on  our  lower 
friends,  the  remarkable  food  produc- 
ing plants?  What  wonderful  wealth 
there  is  in  our  plant  ''slaves."  The 


physics,  chemics  and  biology  of  the 
soil  are  of  well  known  interest  and 
influence  the  future  success  in  garden, 
orchard  and  farm,  and  the  plants  are 
trying  hard  to  show  us  what,  when, 
where  and  how  to  feed  and  water 
them  and  we  ought  to  give  heed  to 
their  needs. 

When  evaporation  of  soil  water 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground  ex- 
ceeds sub-drainage  our  well-known 
soil-sahs  or  so-called  alkali  is  left, 
and  when  too  abundant  certain  plants 
cannot  thrive.  Such  a  method  as  in- 
dicated will  reclaim  large  tracts  of 
well-known  alkali  lands;  fresh  water 
and  sub-drainage 
will  do  the  thing 
we  desire. 

Bacteria  and 
Worms. 

Bacteria  and  fisfi 
worms  have  much 
to  do  with  our  soil 
fertility,  and  sure- 
ly the  successful 
agriculturist  de- 
sires to  have  them 
well  fed  also. 
These  wonderful 
workers,  fish 
worms,  better 
known  to  some  as 
earth  worms,  plow 
deeper  than  man 
has  done.  They 
must  keep  their 
skins  moist  in  or- 
der to  breathe,  and 
they  do  not  prefer 
immersion,  so  in 
their  deep  burrow- 
ing for  moist  soil 
they  necessarily 
bring  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground 
great  quantities  of 
little  pellets  of 
soil  which  they 
have  swaWfewcd  in 
making  their  bur- 
rows. 

These  burrows 
are  interesting 
passageways  for 
water  and  air  and 
arc  often  so  nicely 
used  by  roots  of 
plants,  for  they, 
too,  search  for 
moisture. 
The  earth  worms  take  numerous 
small  pieces  of  leaves  into  their  bur- 
rows and  when  these  are  warm  and 
wet  the  bacteria  cause  the  decay  of 
plant  tissues,  and  these  are  fine  din- 
ners for  the  earth  worms,  so  the  bi- 
ology of  the  soil  is  now  well  known. 

Plant  Transitions. 

The  decaying  humus  caused  by  bac- 
teria serves  remarkably  in  the  libera- 
tion of  usable  plant  foods.  Orchards 
and  farms  must  be  gardens  to  the 
most  successful  in  food  production. 

Sub-irrigation  is  of  so  much  im- 
portance in  future  to  our  fine  workers 
with  the  soil  that  one  can  prophesy 
enormous  increase  of  food  production 
in  our  rich  valleys,  and  the  conserva- 
tion of  water  as  well  as  fertility  will 
be  noteworthy. 

Our  cultivated  and  nicely  domesti- 
cated plants  are  remarkable  slaves  and 
we  surely  ought  to  give  them  their 
appropriate  foods  and  drink.  Sub-irri- 
gation strikes  at  the  root  of  the  mat- 
ter. 

Who  are  doing  it  now  and  does  it 
pay  to  take  such  good  care  of  our  re- 
markable, wealth-producing  herbs, 
shrubs  and  trees?  Changing  water, 
soil  and  air  into  foods  for  themselves 
and  their  young  is  fine  for  plants. 
Our  domestic  animals  are  to  be  fed 
and  plants  provide  dinner.  We  eat 
the  plants  and  some  animals. 

Fine  dinner-producing  plants  are 
necessary  to  supply  fine  dinner-pro- 
ducing animals  to  feed  fine  folks. 
OTthardists  and  farmers  are  usually 
fine  citizens.  » 
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Why  I  Have  Not  Established  State  Market: 


THE  only  markets  provided  for 
in  the  California  State  Market 
Act  are  depots  where  farm 
produce,  is  to  be  received  on  consign- 
ment and  sold  by  the  Market  Di- 
rector. Markets  where  producer  and 
consumer  are  brought  together  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  middleman 
are  not  contemplated  by  the  act. 

It  was  clearly  understood,  when  I 
accepted  appointment  as  State  Mar- 
ket Director,  that  I  had  grave  doubts 
of  the  practicability  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  State  going  into  the  commis- 
sion business,  but  that  in  any  event 
I  would  carry  out  the  other  provisions 
of  the  act  and  aid  the  producer  to  do 
his  own  marketing. 

It  was  anticipated  at  the  outset,  and 
lias  been  repeatedly  confirmed  by  in- 
vestigation, that  the  average  farmer 
does  not,  as  a  rule,  desire  to  consign 
his  products  to  the  State  or  to  others, 
so  long  as  he  can  sell  outright,  and 
that  as  a  rule  he  does  sell  outright. 

It  is  also  beyond  question  that  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  consumers  are 
willing  or  able  to  become  regular 
patrons  of  free  markets. 

Even  if  both  producers  and  con- 
sumers were  eager  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  markets,  the  markets 
could  not  be  expected  to  do  more 
than  touch  the  barest  fringe  of  the 
State's  marketing  problem. 

Appropriation  Inadequate. 

The  appropriation  provided  for  the 
administration  of  the  entire  act  was 
entirely  inadequate  for  the  establish- 
ment of  even  one  such  market  and  at 
the  same  time  make  it  possible  to 
carry  out  its  other  provisions. 

The  prospective  burdens  to  be 
placed  upon  the  taxpayers  of  the 
State  by  the  establishment  of  a  suc- 
cession of  expensive  marketing  plants, 
with  a  small  army  of  employees, 
would  exceed  all  possible  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  producers  and  con- 
sumers. 

No  other  State  in  the  Union  has 
been  able  successfully  to  demonstrate 
the  theory  of  such  commission  mar- 
kets under  State  ownership  and  con- 
trol.   (Hawaii  is  not  an  exception.) 

The  establishment  of  markets  of 
any  kind  for  local  consumption  is  a 
municipal  and  not  a  State  function. 
The  State's  function  is  to  assist  in 


An  Answer  to  My  Critics. 
By  Harris  Weinstock 


California  State 
intrastate  and    interstate  marketing 
(which,    in    California,    include  the 
great  bulk  of  our  farm  production). 
Why  Cost  of  Living  Is  High. 

Never  before  in  history  were  our 
banks  so  gorged  writh  gold  and  with 
other  circulating  mediums  as  now — 
so  much  so  that  millions  can  be  bor- 
rowed in  the  New  York  money  mar- 
ket on  call,  at  as  low  a  rate  of  inter- 
est as  2  per  cent  per  annum.  As  a 
fundamental  principle  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  this  excess  of 
gold  and  other  circulating  mediums 
reduces  not  only  the  rate  of  interest, 
but  also  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar,  and  correspondingly  sends  up- 
ward the  prices  for  all  commodities. 

The  records  show  that  since  the 
war  over  21,000,000  able-bodied  men 
have  been  withdrawn  in  Europe  from 
productive  fields  and,  as  soldiers,  have 
been  converted  into  consumers,  pure 
and  simple;  also  that  the  greater  part 
of  these  21,000,000  men  had  been  peas- 
ants and  food  producers. 

Our  exports  of  foodstuffs,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  lessened  European  sup- 
ply, was  $300,000,000  greater  in  1910 
than  in  1914. 

Our  crops  of  wheat  and  potatoes 
alone  in  1916  were  20  per  cent  less 
than  in  1914,  and  our  other  agricul- 
tural crops  were,  as  a  rule,  propor- 
tionately short  in  1916. 

Eoodstuffs  represent  only  40  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  living  and  the 
commodities  embraced  in  the  remain- 
ing 60  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  living 
(which  includes  rent,  wearing  apparel, 
machinery,  fuel,  etc.)  have  advanced 
in  price — some  of  them  much  more 
than  the  advance  in  the  price  of  food- 
stuffs. 

_  Because  of  this  unusual  combina- 
tion of  circumstances,  beyond  all 
control,  the  problem  of  the  high  cost 
of  foodstuffs  is  not  a  local  problem, 
nor  a  United  States  problem — but  a 
world  problem. 

As  State  Market  Director,  I  know 
of  no  better  way  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  consumer,  on  a  broad 
scale,  than  by  organizing  producers 


Market  Director 

into  marketing  associations.  Co- 
operative marketing  stands  for  stand- 
ardizing qualities,  so  that  only  prod- 
ucts fit  to  eat  arc  allowed  to  go  to 
market. 

Co-operative  marketing  stands  for 
intelligent  and  more  economic  produc- 
tion, so  that  the  cost  of  production  is 
lessened. 

Co-operative  marketing  stands  for 
better  packing,  so  that  products  reach 
the  consumer  in  better  condition. 

Co-operative  marketin~  plans  for 
collective  buying  of  all  tilings  needed 
in  production  and  in  preparing  prod- 
ucts for  market,  thus  again  lessening 
costs. 

Co-operative  marketing  stands  for 
eliminating  waste  in  the  cost  of  distri- 
bution. 

Co-operative  marketing  spells  the 
dcath-knell  of  speculation  in  food 
products,  thus  stabilizing  prices. 

Co-operative  marketing  means  mak- 
ing national  advertising  possible,  such 
as  has  been  done  by  the  Citrus  Grow- 
ers' Association  and  the  California 
Associated  Raisin  Company,  which 
have  enormously  increased  the  con- 
sumption throughout  the  country  for 
these  California  products,  thus  greatly 
adding  to  the  prosperity  of  California 
and  to  its  people. 

The  consumer  must  inevitably  fall 
heir  to  his  fullest  share  of  all  these 
savings,  benefits  and  advantages,  as 
has  been  demonstrated  in  the  Califor- 
nia citrus  industry,  the  raisin  industry, 
the  peach  industry,  the  almond  indus- 
try, the  walnut  industry,  and  otlierg; 
not  any  of  which  movements  have 
ever  put  one  cent  of  unfair  burden  on 
the  consumer;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
have  been  the  means  of  furnishing 
him  with  products,  the  best  of  their 
kind,  at  the  lowest  prices. 

Functions  of  Market  Director. 

The  question  may  be  asked:  If  the 
State  Market  Director  is  not  to  es- 
tablish State  markets  in  the  towns 
and  cities,  what  arc  to  be  his  func- 
tions and  how  can  he  benefit  pro- 
ducer and  consumer?  Much  remains 
to  be  done,  in  intrastate  and  inter- 


state   marketing,    in  the  interest 
producer  and  consumer. 

Criticism  has  been  offered  that 
would    revolutionize  civilization 
authorize  the  Market  Director  to  in 
vestigate  the  methods  and  practi 
of  commission  men  and  others  and 
make    investigations  concerning 
matters  relating  to  the  provisions 
the  act. 

The  fact  is  that  similar  provisioni 
have  been  on  the  statute  books  of 
Idaho  and  Michigan,  Massachusetti 
and  Alabama  for  several  years.  They 
have  afforded  farmers  a  much  needed 
protection,  but  as  yet  have  not  heard 
that  because  of  these  laws  civilizal 
tion  has  been  revolutionized. 

It  has  well  been  pointed  out  by  a 
recent  writer  that  "the  final  welfare 
and  happiness  of  the  individual  can 
best  be  achieved,  and  quickest 
achieved,  by  co-operating  in  the  most 
economical  and  effective  efforts  for 
the  good  of  the  whole.'* 

Basis  of  Prosperity. 

We  must  remember  that  Califor- 
nia is  primarily  an  agricultural,  and 
not  an  industrial,  State.  Agriculture 
and  horticulture,  which  yield  the 
State  an  income  of  from  $400,000,000 
to  $500,000,000  a  year,  are  the  basis 
of  most  of  our  California  prosperity. 

We  must  also  remember  that  only 
a  fraction  of -this  output  is  consumed 
within  the  State,  the  great  bulk  be- 
ing sold  outside  of  California. 

I  take  it  that  when  the  Market  Law 
was  enacted  it  was  not  with  the 
thought  that  its  benefits  were  to  be 
confined  to  that  trifling  fracion  of  our 
producers  and  consumers  who  can 
avail  themselves  of  State  markets. 

I  lake  it  that  the  thought  in  mind 
was  to  aid,  as  a  whole,  the  great  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  State,  which 
represent  investments  of  several  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  which  bring  an  an- 
nual income  into  California  of  be- 
tween $400,000,000  and  $500,000,000, 
and  upon  the  prosperity  of  which 
rests  the  prosperity  of  our  trade,  our 
commerce  and  our  industry  thus  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  affecting  the  wel- 
fare of  every  human  being  in  the 
State. 

Think  how  narrow  the  vision,  how 
small  the  conception,  that  all  this  can 
be  achieved  by  creating  a  few  or  c\en 
many  California  city  markets  ! 


Citrus  Smudge-Pot  Convention  at  Pomona 


IN  the  hope  of  eliminating  the  sus- 
pended carbon  which  is  injurious 
to  trees  and  disastrous  to  house, 
furnishings  as  well  as  harmful  to  the 
health,  the  citrus  fruit  growers  of 
Southern  and  Central  California  are 
now  engaged  in  a  study  of  orchard 
heaters,  commonly  called  "  smudge- 
pots. 

The  first  move  along  this  line  was 
made  last  month,  when  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  at  Pomona  called  a  con- 
vention of  prominent  orange  and 
lemon  growers  from  various  districts 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  or- 
charg  heating.  The  sense  of  that 
meeting  was  that  smoke  in  connec- 
tion with  orchard  heating  is  wholly 
unseriablc  and  should  be  eliminated 
as  soon  as  possible. 

About  one  hundred  growers  at- 
tended the  meeting  and  only  three  in- 
sisted that  smoke  is  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  fruit  against  freezing 
temperature.  It  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  orchard  heating  has 
saved  crops  of  oranges  and  lemons 
which  would  otherwise  have  been 
greatly  damaged  by  low  temperature. 

J.  D.  Culbertson,  manager  of  the 
Lemoniera  ranch  at  Santa  Paula,  sent 
a  communication  to  the  convention, 
indicting  the  smoke  nuisance  and  de- 
claring his  company  emphatically  in 
favor  of  smokeless  heaters.  The  Lem- 
oniera ranch  has  900  acres  <5>f  lemons 
and    uses    6.1,000    orchard  heaters. 


By  Howard  C.  Kegley 

Of  Pomona,  Cat. 


These  arc  mostly  of  improved  type. 
Mr.  Culbertson  expresses  the  opinion 
that  no  low-stacked  heater  can  be 
made  entirely  smokeless. 

The  Smoke  Kuisance. 

Ranchmen  from  Orange,  Santa  Ana, 
Riverside,  Upland,  Ontario,  Clare- 
mont,  Azusa,  Monrovia,  Pasadena, 
Pomona,  Lordsburg,  San  Dimas, 
Fillmore,  Portervillc  and  other  citrus 
communities  took  part  in  a  discussion 
of  the  orchard  heating  problem  and 
all  agreed  that  the  smoke  is  a  nui- 
sance to  everyone  concerned,  but  that 
the  townspeople  of  the  citrus  districts 
should  be  patient  with  the  growers 
for  the  sake  of  the  stability  of  prop- 
erty values  which  can  only  be  brought 
about  and  maintained  by  the  protec- 
tion of  the  fruit  crop. 

It  was,  however,  declared  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  growers  to  eliminate  the 
smoke  nuisance  as  soon  as  possible. 

Professor  R.  S.  Vaile  of  the  citrus 
experiment  station  in  Riverside  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  as  a  rule  the 
growers  light  their  heaters  too  fre- 
quently. He  advises  lighting  at  28  de- 
grees instead  of  at  30,  arguing  that  if 
28  degrees  is  the  lighting  signal  the 
growers  will  have  fewer  opportunities 
to  light  up,  because  the  thermometer 


seldom  registers  28  degrees  all  over 
the  citrus  belt,  although  it  not  infre- 
quently registers  30  degrees. 

He  advocates  the  use  of  a  pencil 
thermometer  to  take  the  temperature 
of  the  fruit  instead  of  taking  the  tem- 
peraure  of  the  atmosphere  around  the 
trees.  He  says  his  idea  would  be  to 
shove  pencil  thermometers  into  the 
oranges  and  lemons  on  a  cold  night  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  fruit  is 
freezing  cold.  He  says  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  matters  not  so  long  as 
the  fruit  is  comfortable. 

Border  Firing. 

Several  growers  expressed  their 
opinion  in  regard  to  border-firing  by 
saying  that  little  good  could  be  ac- 
complished in  lighting  up  one  or  two 
rows  of  pots  around  the  edge  of  a 
grove — that  the  heat  is  much  more 
desirable  than  a  cloud  of  smoke 
around  the  edge  of  the  grove. 

It  was  admitted  by  some  that  a 
cloud  of  smoke  hanging  over  a  grove 
in  the  morning  after  a  spell  of  low 
temperature  would  shut  off  the  sun- 
Kght  and  protect  the  frosted  fruit 
against  sudden  thawing  and  bursting 
of  the  juice  globules,  -but  this  argu- 
ment was  contradicted  with  the  state- 


ment that  if  a  grower  has  healers 
and  uses  them  he  will  not  need  to 
protect  his  fruit  against  sudden  thaw- 
ing after  daybreak. 

The  sentiment  of  the  convention 
seemed  to  be  that  the  growers  canriot 
afford  to  junk  millions  of  smoky 
heaters  at  this  time  for  the  sake  of 
the  comfort  of  those  who  reside  in 
the  citrus  belt,  but  that  as  rapidly  as 
the  smoky  heaters  wear  out  they 
should  be  replaced  by  improved  types 
pf  heaters  which  are  said  to  produce 
little  if  any  smoke,  and  that  in  re- 
placing worn-out  heaters  the  growers 
would  do  well  to  install  a  few  of  sev- 
eral vaxietics  of  improved  heaters  in 
order  to  give  them  a  thorough  test 
before  buying  them  in  quantities,  un- 
less quite  certain  of  their  superiority. 

The  Pomona  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, which  started  the  campaign 
against  smoky  orchard  heaters,  has 
appointed  a  committee  which  is  to 
continue  the  study  of  heaters  and  en- 
deavor to  have  other  cities  in  the  cit- 
rus belt  adopt  resolutions  condemu- 
ing  suspended  carbon  in  connection 
with  orchard  heaters  and  advocating 
the  installation  of  improved  heaters. 
The  committee  is  composed  of  D.  C. 
Crookshank,  C.  N.  Burton  and  F.  W. 
Kitter.  All  of  these  men  are  promi- 
nent growers  of  citrus  fruits.  Mr. 
Crookshank  owns  about  seventy-five 
acres  of  oranges  in  the  LaVerne  dis- 
trict. 
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arge  Area  of  Fig  Land  Sold  to  Small  Buyers 


rty  Acres  a  Day  Being 
Planted  to  Figs. 

t lie     January     number     of  j 
"Ochard  and  Farm"   there  was 
printed  a  story  about  2,000  acres 
Iff  figs  being  planted  near  Fresno, 

Cal.,  by  J.  C.  Forkner.  In  that  arti- 
cle there  was  a  reference  made  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  planting  the 
figs.     There   were   two    lines  upon 

which  he  was  proceeding.  First,  the 
company  of  which  he  is  president, 
the  Fresno  Suburban  Homes  Com- 
"pany,  proposed  to  plant  about  1,500 

acres  itself.  The  other  manner  was 
selling  the  land  to  those  who  desired 
to  |ilant  figs,  but  offering  a  new  in- 
ducement which  has  never  been  of- 
fered before  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia to  our  knowledge. 

After  Mr.  Forkner  had  determined 
by  two  years'  investigation  into 
every  possible  nook  and  cranny  of 
the  tig  business,  the  soil,  climatic 
conditions,  drainage,  irrigation,  im- 
ports, exports,  and  had  finally  made 
up  his  mind  to  go  into  the  fig  busi- 
ness on  a  bigger  scale  than  had  ever 
been  attempted  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, or  possibly  in  the  world,  he 
evolved  the  plan  of  attracting  people 
to  his  land,  of  which  he  has  7,000 
acres  within  15  minutes  of  the  city 
of  Fresno,  all  suited  to  the  growing 
of  figs.  Knowing  full  well  that  if  a 
man  wcnild  properly  prepare  the 
ground,  blast  the  holes  through  the 
hardpan  and  plant  the  fig  trees  and 
irrigate  them  for  a  period  of  four  or 
five  years,  the  orchards  would  be 
worth  approximately  $1,000  an  acre. 
Mr.  Forkner  proposed  to  sell  the 
land  for  $200  an  acre  to  a  prospec- 
tive fig  planter  and  say  to  him: 
['  "If  you  will  move  on  my  land  and 
prepare  it  and  plant  the  figs  accord- 
ing to  my  instructions,  and  take  care 
of  them  for  a  period  of  four  years 
according  to  my  instructions,  and 
rind  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  you 
do  not  want  to  stay  in  the  fig  busi- 
ness, I  will  give  you  a  check  for 
every  dollar  you  have  expended, 
either  in  labor  or  cash,  and  will  take 
©ver  the  fig  orchard  myself.  If  you 
want  to  keep  the  fig  orchard  I  will 
give  you  five  years  more  in  which 
to  pay  for  it,  making  a  ten-year  con- 
tract, and  during  the  first  four  years 
you  need  not  pay  me  any  principal 
or  interest  on  the  purchase  price  of 
the  land." 

Large  Sales  of  Fig  Lands. 

During  last  fall  Mr.  Forkner  sold 
850  acres  of  land  under  this  plan. 
The  owners  have  moved  upon  the 
property  and  have  blasted  the  holes, 
prepared  the  land  and  planted  the 
trees. 

The  soil  formation  is  rather 
peculiar.  However,  there  are  many 
places  in  the  State  of  California 
where  the  same  condition  prevails. 
There  are  about  two  feet  of  soil,  then 
about  4  inches  to  12  inches  of  a  soft 
hardpan,  then  about  15  feet  of  soil 
before  a  change.  The  custom  is  to 
bore  a  hole  through  the  hardpan,  put 
a  pound  of  blasting  powder  in  the 
hole  and  blow  it  out.  This  will 
usually  blow  a  hole  big  enough  to 
bury  a  mule.  The  trees  are  planted 
where  the  blasting  takes  place  and 
things  will  grow  as  if  no  hardpan 
were  found  at  all.  Fig  orchards  on 
adjoining  land  are  producing  from 
$200  to  $500  an  acre  net  profit  every 
year.  Climatic  conditions  for  the 
growing  and  drying  of  figs  near 
Fresno  seem  to  be  more  nearly  per- 
fect than  they  are  in  Smyrna,  where 
the  tig  has  had  a  monopoly  for  the 
last  5,000  years. 

Looking  for  More  Settlers. 

E£"It  is  Mr.  Forkner's  plan  to  go 
ahead  and  put  out  5,000  acres  and  he 

■  is  looking  for  settlers  under  the 
same  plan  for  3,000  acres  more.  The 
man  whom  Mr    Forkner  will  accent 
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Hundred*  of  These  Blast*  Are  Set  Off  Dally  to  Break  Tip  the  Hardpan  Before  Plamtlas  the  FlB  Trees. 


as  one  of  the  settlers  must  have 
enough  money  to  build  him  a  com- 
fortable home,  must  have  horses  and 
implements,  must  have  enough 
money  to  buy  the  trees  and  plant 
them  and  take  care  of  them  for  the 
period  of  four  years.    There  is  plenty 


of  team  work  in  the  neighborhood 
to  be  had  and  any  man  who  has  20 
acres  of  land  will  have  plenty  of 
time  to  do  sufficient  outside  work  to 
make  a  living  during  the  four  years, 
hut  he  should  have  to  start  with  not 
less  than  $3,000  in  available  funds. 


The  Things  That  Count 

By  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox 

NOW,  dear,  it  isn't  the  bold  things. 
Great  deeds  of  valor  and  might, 
That  count  the  most  in  the  summing  up  of  life  at  the 
end  of  the  day. 
But  it  is  the  doing  of  old  things, 
Small  acts  that  are  just  and  right; 

And  doing  them  over  and  over  again,  no  matter  what  others 
say ; 

In  smiling  at  fate  when  you  want  to  cry,  and  in  keeping  at 

work  when  you  want  to  play — 
Dear,  those  are  the  things  that  count. 

And,  dear,  it  isn't  the  new  ways, 
Where  the  wonder-seekers  crowd, 

That  lead  us  into  the  land  of  content,  or  help  us  to  find  our 
own. 

But  it  is  keeping  to  true  ways, 
Though  the  music  is  not  so  loud, 

And  there  may  be  many  a  shadowed  spot  where  we  journey 
along  alone ; 

In  flinging  a  prayer  at  the  face  of  fear,  and  in  changing  into 

a  song  a  groan — 
Dear,  these  are  the  things  that  count. 

My  dear,  it  isn't  the  loud  part 

Of  creeds  that  is  pleasing  to  God,  ■ 

Not  the  chant  of  a  prayer,  or  the  hum  of  a  hymn,  or  a  jubilant 

shout  or  song. 
But  it  is  the  beautiful  proud  part 
Of  walking  with  feet  faith-shod ; 

And  in  loving,  loving,  loving  through  all,  no  matter  how 

things  go  wrong; 
In  trusting  ever,  though  dark  the  day,  and  in  keeping  your 

hope  when  the  way  seems  long — 
Dear,  these  are  the  things  that  count. 


In  January  the  State  University 
held  a  Fig  Institute  in  FYesno.  There 
were  attending  this  Fig  Institute 
over  500  growers.  Mr.  Forkner  was 
enterprising  enough  to  employ  a  re- 
porter to  take  down  these  proceed- 
ings. He  is  now  having  printed  a 
little  book  of  112  pages.  In  this  book 
there  are  the  whole  proceedings  of 
this  institute,  which  lasted  two  days. 
The  University  authorized  Mr. 
Forkner  to  publish  the  book  and  jt 
is  done  under  its  authority.  It  is 
selling  at  actual  cost  for  75  cents.  A 
man  who  buys  one  of  these  little 
books  and  reads  it  through  will  get 
more  information  about  the  fig 
business,  where  to  plant  and  how, 
how  to  harvest  and  how  to  pack  the 
figs,  and,  in  fact,  everything  there  is 
concerning  the  fig,  than  he  can  get 
anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

A  Packing  House  Project. 

As  soon  as  the  figs  begin  to  bear, 
Mr.  Forkner  expects  to  build  pack- 
ing houses  and  enter  into  the  pack- 
ing and  marketing  of  the  figs.  This 
packing  town  will  be  located  in  the 
center  of  the  5,000  acre  tract  of  land, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  pack- 
ing plants  will  employ  a  sufficient 
number  of  people  to  insure  a  popu- 
lation of  two  or  three  thousand. 

Here  is  a  list  of  the  men  who 
have  bought  fig  land  and  the  num- 
ber of  acres  they  have  bought.  These 
men  are  Californians  and  nearly  all 
of  them  have  been  engaged  in  the 
growing  of  oranges,  lemons  and 
English  walnuts  previous  to  going  to 
Fresno  to  grow  figs:  W.  H.  McClure, 
10  acres;  T.  O.  Prothero,  10  acres;  T. 
J.  McCarter,  10  acres;  Theresa  Web- 
ber, 10  acres;  T.  R.  McCarter,  40 
acres;  Thomas  Robinson,  20  acres; 
Frank  Robinson,  20  acres;  Emily  B. 
McKee,  40  acres;  J.  W.  Fisk,  10 
acres;  C.  W.  Briggs,  30  acres;  Emma 
Skelton,  10  acres;  H.  W.  Skelton,  10 
acres;  W.  H.  Rowe  Jr.,  20  acres; 
Richard  Longcval,  20  acres;  E.  L. 
McCarter,  10  acres;  A.  J.  Burris,  10 
acres;  Frank  Vlasschaert,  20  acres; 
F.  E.  Whittlesey,  10  acres:  George 
Lawrence,  10  acres;  J.  J.  Harrison, 
80  acres;  G.  W.  Hohlbaugh,  20  acres; 
H.  W.  McQueen,  30  acres;  T.  J.  Mc- 
Carter, 100  acres;  F.  C.  Binkley,  20 
acres;  Herbert  Robinson,  20  acres; 
Stanley  Robinson,  20  acres:  J.  M. 
Chambers,  10  acres;  G.  W.  Foster,  10 
acres;  F.  H.  Peters,  10  acres;  Berton 
O.  Baird,  10  acres;  W.  H.  Clary,  40 
acres;  W.  C.  King.  40  acres;  T. 
Hansen,  30  acres;  F.  M.  Lilly,  45 
acres;  Mrs.  M.  M.  Allen,  20  acres;  O. 
Jamison,  25  acres.    Total,  850  acres. 
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What  Our  Government  Ought  to  Do 


LAST  year  a  flood  in  Southern 
California  washed  away 
houses,  killed  live  stock  and 
flooded  orchards.  Settlers  in  llie 
Hooded  area  not  only  lost  money, 
hut  were  in  danger  of  losing  their 
homes  if  the  damages  to  farms  and 
orchards  were  not  at  once  repaired. 
To  do  this  required  the  expenditure 
of  a  large  amount  of  money,  which 
th  farmers  did  not  have  and  could 
not  borrow  on  their  own  credit,  The 
only  relief  under  our  badly  organ- 
ized state  was  through  private  phi- 
lanthropy, The  Hoard  of  Trade  and 
i  In-  <  lumber  of  Commerce  of  San 
l)iegn  were  appealed  to.  Many  pub- 
lic spirited,  generous  people  dropped 
their  business  to  canvass  for  a  lund; 
a  private  committee  took  up  the  task 
of  determining  the  relative  urgency 
of  those  in  need  of  aid.  This  was, 
of  course,  vastly  better  than  noth- 
ing; hut  there  was  delay,  uncertainty 
and  the  relief  which  was  finally  ex- 
truded was  wholly  inadequate.  This 
method  "i  ili.ding  with  recurring  sit- 
uations is  wasteful  ill  tune  ami  w  holly 
unscientific.  Public  spirited  ami  gen- 
erous citizens  bear  the  whole  bur- 
den; the  stingy  and  selfish,  regard- 
less of  ability,  contribute  nothing, 
and  there  can  never  be  any  certainty 
that  the  desired  result  will  be 
achieved. 

A  Wyoming  Instance. 

In  another  case  relief  was  not  even 
attempted.  There  was  a  time  when 
Wyoming  was  the  greatest  cattle 
growing  State  in  the  West.  It  had 
reached  this  position  because  the  in- 
dustry was  managed  by  men  of  un- 
usual Intelligence  and  thrift.  No 
State  ever  had  a  more  useful  or 
Valuable  body  of  citizens.  They  were 
conducting  their  business  on  a  safe 
and  practical  basis,  so  far  as  past 
experience  went.  Hut  there  came  a 
winter  with  unprecedented  storms. 
In  the  valley  of  one  river  Joo.oou 
steers  were  victims  of  its  awful  sever-  • 
ity,  Men,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own/  lost  the  earnings  of  a  lifetime 
and  bad  to  become  wage-earners, 
The  State  had  to  wait  ten  years  be- 
fore its  ranges  were  re-stocked  and 
railway  range  traffic  reached  its 
former  proportions.  Banks  and  mer- 
chants failed  because  stockmen  could 
not  pay  their  debts. 

In  this  wreck  of  community  pros- 
perity no  one  appealed  to  the  State 
to  act  as  a  business  partner  ami  help 
its  citizens  to  continue  the  business 
they  understood  and  which  public  in- 
terest required  they  should  still  di- 
rect. Every  one  regarded  the  gov- 
ernment as  having  no  obligation  to- 
ward the  ruined  industry.  The  Slate 
was  solely  a  political  institution  with 
no  direct  concern  in  human  endeavor 
or  in  the  individual  success  of  its 
citizens. 

A  Narrow  View. 

That  was  the  narrow  political  view 
of  the  State's  functions  and  its  in- 
evitable result.  Some  of  the  redent 
economic  history  of  Australia  will  il- 
lustrate the  benefits  which  flow  from 
a  larger  use  of  the  State's  powers. 

In  1014  a  drought  began  in  Vic- 
toria, Australia,  more  severe  than 
any  before  known  in  that  land  of 
limited  and  uncertain  rain.  It  came 
upon  newly  settled  districts  strug- 
gling with  the  burden  of  the  world's 
war.  Streams  ran  dry,  reservoirs 
were  emptied,  cultivated  crops  out- 
side of  irrigated  areas  withered  and 
died.  There  was  no  difference  of 
opinion  in  that  country  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  use 
all  its  powers  to  mitigate  the  suf- 
fering and  loss  of  these  afflicted  dis- 
tricts, and  the  Government  acted  with 
the  promptness  and  decision  of  an 
American  corporation.  The  State 
railways  moved  the  starving  stock 
from  the  dried-up  wheat  farms  of  the 
interior  to  the  gri^jn  StVe  forest* 
along  the  sea  coast  Employment 


How  It  Might  Aid  the  Agriculturist 
By  El  wood  Mead 

Professor  of  Sural  Initiations,  California  State  College  of  Agriculture. 


for  farmers  anil  farmers'  families  was 
provided  by  building  State  irrigation 
works  to  fertilize  new  areas,  by  ex- 
tending railway  lines  into  new  terri- 
tory, and  Stale  highways  along  routes 
long  belore  selected. 

A  Relief  Programme. 

Every  man  who  wanted  work  was 
given  an  opportunity.  Those  who 
would  not  work  willingly  had  no  ex- 
cuse to  remain  idle  and  be  supported 
by  mistaken  charity. 

The  emergency  action  in  rescuing 
starving  stock  and  providing  employ- 
ment and  a  living  for  distressed 
farmers  did  not  end  the  State's  ac- 
tivity. It  was,  in  fact,  the  least  in- 
structive and  scientific  part.  When 
lime  came  to  prepare  for  sowing 
next  season's  crop  the  drought  had 
not  ended.  It  was  impossible  for  the 
farmers  to  return  to  their  homes 
without  financial  aid.  May  and  grain 
needed  to  feed  teams  in  plowing  and 
seeding  could  not  be  obtained  any- 
where on  the- Australian  continent. 
It  had  to  he  shipped  across  an  ocean 
from  either  North  or  South  America. 

Many  of  the  fanners  were  new  set- 
tlers with  neither  money  nor  credit. 
Unaided  they  could  mtA  cope  with  the 
situation;  hut  unless  the  wheat  lands 
were  planted  the  nation  would  be 
faced  with  starvation  and  bankruptcy 
the  following  year.  Again  the  Gov- 
crniiiiiii,  the  people's  business  part- 
ner, ailed  ||  called  a  conference  of 
merchants  and  bankers  in  the  drought 
6tricken  area  and  proposed  that  to- 
gether they  finance  planting  the  next 
wdieat  crop,  the  State  to  provide  seed 
wheat  and  feed  for  work  animals; 
the    merchant  I  to  provide  food  and 


clothes  for  farmers'  families,  bankers 
to  supply  money  needed  by  store- 
keepers. The  relief  programme  was 
to  be  carried  out  under  the  direction 
of  State  officers.  Each  farmer  helped 
was  to  sign  a  contract  under  which 
a  certain  proportion  of  next  year's 
crop  was  to  be  set  aside  to  repay 
money  advanced.  The  State  was  to 
charge  8  per  cent  interest,  and  the 
bankers  and  storekeepers  0  per  cent 
on  money  advanced. 

Grubstaking  the  Farmers. 
In  this  way  the  farmers  in  half  a 
State  were  grubstaked.  They  moved 
their  families  and  teams  back  from 
the  sea  coast  into  a  land  where  the 
skies  were  like  brass  and  the  earth 
looked  like  a  desert.  The  State  rail- 
way hauled  water  for  household  and 
stock  use.  The  State  chartered  ships 
and  transported  50,000  Ions  of  hay 
from  America,  over  7,000  miles.  It 
spent  in  doing  this  about  $.1,000,0011 
What  the  storekeepers  and  banks 
furnished  is  not  known,  but  their 
contributions  probably  equaled  those 
of  the  Government  Under  this  ar- 
rangement the  farmers'  extremity 
*|as  not  the  bankers'  opportunity. 
'1  he  outcome  was  the  largest  acreage 
of  wheat  in  the  history  of  the  State. 
Rains  were  timely  and  abundant;  the 
yield  nearly  doubled  that  of  the  great- 
est previous  harvest. 

Then  a  new  complication  arose. 
When  the  crop  was  ready  to  market 
there  were ^10  buyers.  The  local  de- 
mand would  absorb  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  crop;  war.  had  drawn 
most  of  the  ships  from  'that  part  of 
the  world,  and  the  freight  on  a  bushel 
of  wheat  was  more  than  the  selling 


The  Bright  Side 


rlli:  farmer  vho  look*  on  the  brluhl  aide  tl  the  farmer 
that  wins.    Worrying  over  mortgagee,  over  drought  or 
over  front*  i*  not  point/  to  get  you  annnlicn. 
We  agree  thoroughly  with    the  following  rule*  which 
"Successful  Farming"  toy*  were,  found  potted  upon  the  gate, 
nf  the  farm  b>  lunging  to  a  men  who  had  become  very 

prot$*wovji 


Our  Farming  Philosophy 

Hi  havi  faith  that,  rme  year  with  an 
Other,  nature  it  bountiful  and  kind. 

Actum  upon  this  faith  toe  keep  our  toils 
dug  unit  mellow  unit  rich  and  well 
drained,  to  that  they  may  have  mtiistun. 
anil  strength  to  tide  over  drought*  and 
Capo*  Up  to  absorb  /Utods. 

We  iivertify  and  rotate,  our  crops,  every 
teuton  in  tome  /It  Ids,  after  many  teasons 
in  others. 

II  *  '  //  where  and  when  the  world 
mints  our  products  and  ttore  when  it 
doesn't  need  them. 

We  strive  for  permanence  in  toil  and 
building*  because  our  plan  inoiudet  the 
future  at  well  at  the  present. 

We  farm  for  the  love  of  it  first  and  to 
make  f/te  most  of  it  second. 

Uccaute  of  these  our  aim*  we  believe  U 
unnecessary  to  worry,  easy  to  prosper  and 
difficult  to  be  unhappy. 


1  lie  slops  wliicu  carried  soul 
their  decks  bad  their  holds  fill 
wheat. 

When  the  War  Ends. 

Here  was  a  field  for  the  t 
live  wheat  buyer,  who  was  kc 
ready  to  reap  the  profit  arisi 
of  Government's     aid.  To 
this     the    Australian  Gove 


farmers  75  cents  a  bushel  cash,  am 
is  to  pay  more  when  sales  are  con 
plrted  and  expenses,  including  inter 


1  he  outcome  of  this  transaction 
involving  the  purchase  of  over  150, 
000,000  bushels,  has  been  the  restora 
lion  of  hope  and  confidence  to  a  bod; 
of  panic-stricken  farmers  and  busi 
nessmcn. 

When  the  world's  war  ends  thii 
nation  will  be  in  a  dangerous  posi 
tion.  It  is  enjoying  an  undeserved 
prosperity  because  of  an  intcruationa 


ft 


II  be  keenei 
before,  and 


war  ends  these  rivals  v\ 
for  business  than  ever 
they  will  be  able  to  1 
resources  under  a  State-wide  organ- 
ization which  the  war  has  perfected. 
If  we  are  to  meet  this  situation  we 
must  adopt  their  methods. 

What  We  Need. 

We  need  national  as  well  as  cor- 
porate and  individual  efficiency.  Wc 
must  divest  ourselves  of  the  idea  that 
we  can  become  a  really  great  democ- 
racy through  the  surrender  of  gov- 
ernmental powers  and  duties  to  cor- 
porations. 

There  is  not  a  country  in  the  world 
where  the  railways  are  publicly 
owned  that  would  now  revert  to  pri- 
vate ownership,  and  we  are  finding 
that  with  the  promoters'  profits  re- 
stricted private  management  of  rail- 
ways is  ceasing  to  be  attractive  to 
their  owners. 


developed  minerals,  the  public  land 
and  uses  and  develops  them  accord- 
ing to  a  comprehensive  plan,  has  its 
nearest  counterpart  with  us  in  the 
huge  trusts  like  Standard  Oil  or 
Steel.  Under  Slate  ownership,  how- 
ever, all  the  people  are  stockholders. 
The  revenue  from  these  public  utili- 
ties helps  to  lighten  taxes.  The  un- 
earned increment  due  to  increase  in 
industry  and  population  is  shared  by 
all.  Every  man  who  journeys  on  a 
State  owned  railway  rides  in  a  car 
in  which  he  is  a  proprietor.  The  fish 
hatchery  on  a  Stale  owned  stream 
provides  sport  and  food  in  which  all 
may  share.  It  is  a  great  co-opera- 
tion, a  partnership  of  all  interests 
and  industries,  with  the  Government 
acting  as  the  executive  head. 

Paternalism  like  that  of  Australia, 
which  creates  opportunity  for  indus- 
try and  thrift,  awakens  hope,  arouses 
ambition,  and  strengthens  belief  in 
the  brotherhood  of  man,  is  altogether 
good,  both  in  its  influence  on  charac- 
ter and  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
State. 

No  privately  owned  stockyard  in 
this  country  gives  to  farmers  or  con- 
sumers as  good  service  as  the  muni- 
cipal abattoirs  of  Scotland  and  Ger- 
many. 

Economic  democracy  has  Just  be- 
gun to  assert  itself  in  America,  but 
in  order  to  succeed  there  must  be 
early  and  drastic  changes  in  our 
method  of  making  and  enforcing 
laws. — The  Metropolitan. 
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Rrhe  Land  Bank 

f-^IU-:  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board 
I  has,  announced  the  following 
I.  appointments  of  officers  and 
lectors  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
.Berkeley,  Cal.: 

President  and  director,  Burrell  G. 
hite,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Pice-prcsident  and  director,  R.  L. 
Ulglass,  Fallon,  Nevada. 
Secretary  and  director,  S.  A.  Reed, 
m  Angeles,  Cal. 

rrca.^urer  and  director.  Dr.  George 
.  Thomas,  Logan,  Utah. 
Director,  Dr.  Elwood  Mead.  Berke- 
S  Cal. 

Registrar  and  attorney,  Lysander 

.ssidv.  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Burrell    G.    White,    president  and 

rector,  is  rated  as  one  of  the  mo^t 
illiant  attorneys  of  California.  He 
S  combined  business  success  with 
I  law  practice  so  as  to  make  him 
Biirably  fitted  for  the  leadership  of 
e  Berkeley  Federal  Land  Bank. 
H  ten  years  he  has  been  trustee  of 
very  large  estate  with  widely  diver- 
ied  interests.  He  has  taken  a  very 
live  and  sympathetic  interest  in  the 
rderal  Farm  Loan  Act  and  has 
anitested  enthusiastic  concern  in  all 
ivements  for  the  betterment  of 
;ricultural  conditions  ot  the  Far 
'est. 

R.  L.  Douglass,  vice-president  and 
rector,  is  an  experienced  banker, 
iving  been  president  of  two  pros- 
xous  banks  in  Nevada  for  ten  years 
'  more;  is  a  practical  agriculturist 
ith  large  investments  in  Nevada 
rm  property,  and  is  largely  inter- 
ted  in  numerous  other  successful 
ojects  in  that  State.  He  is  thor- 
ighly  familiar  with  farm  conditions 

Nevada  and  the  Far  West. 
S.  A.  Reed,  secretary  and  director, 
is  had  twelve  years  active  experi- 
ice  in  the  banking  business,  and  is 
loroughly  familiar  with  the  mort- 
tge  loan  business.  In  addition  to 
is  banking  experience  he  has  had 
gliteen  years'  experience  as  book- 
ceper  and  cashier  in  a  large  mer- 
tandising  business,  and  is  an  expert 
i  the  work  of  accounting. 
[Dr.  George  W.  Thomas,  treasurer 
id  director,  is  Professor  of  Eco- 
oaiics  of  the  Utah  State  Agri- 
iltural  College  at  Logan.  When  the 
federal  Farm  Loan  Board  visited  the 
/est  to  learn  agricultural  conditions, 
Jr.  Thomas  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
tost  valuable  witnesses.  He  has 
lastered  the  agricultural  problems 
Ut  are  peculiar  to  that  section  and 
as  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
ic  territory  which  will  be  served 
f  the  Berkeley  Federal  Land  Bank, 
le  has  done  much  important  work 
w  the  United  States  Department  of 
igriculturc  and  is  regarded  as  an 
uthority  on  Western  farming. 

Dr.  Elwood  Mead,  director,  is  one 
f  the  most  celebrated  agricultural 
Uthoritics  of  the  United_.States.  He 
I  connected  with  the  California  State 
agricultural  College  at  Berkeley  in 
he  capacity  of  professor  in  charge 
f  rural  institutions.  He  is  an  irri- 
;ation  expert  of  international  re- 
nte. His  agricultural  experience  has 
•een  gained  in  both  Australia  and  the 
Jnited  States,  and  he  is  especially 
fell  informed  on  questions  of  agri- 
ultur.I  credits.  His  remarkable 
ecord  of  achievement  in  connection 
trith  the  California  Agricultural  Col- 
tgt  has  gained  for  him  the  con- 
Mence  of  the  farmers  of  the  great 
fVestern  section.  ■>. 

Lysander  Cassidy,  registrar  and 
tttorney,  is  one  of  the  leading  attor- 
leys  of  Arizona.  He  i3  especially 
Itted  to  serve  the  Berkeley  Federal 
Land  Bank  by  reason  of  his  knowl- 
:dge  of  the  law  covering  reclamation, 
rngation  and  homestead  problems. 

If  you  have  a  fall  colt,  get  it  to 
Siting  ground  oats  in  a  little  man- 
ier  bv  itself  as  soon  as  possible. 


Ready  Made 

Suburban 

Homes 

One  to  Fire  Acres 
Good  livable  cottage. 
Poultry  House  for  500  Hens. 
Garage — Well — Tank — Pump  and 
Motor. 

All  Complete — at  reasonable  price 
and  terms  as  low  as  rent.  Why 
pay  rent? 

Own  your  own  little  farm  and  re- 
duce the  high  cost  of  living. 

For  particulars  address 

R.N.  BURGESS  COMPANY 

742  Market  St. 
San  Francisco. 


;CHU8BUCK'S  IDEAL 

JGOPHER  TRAP 

Larger  than  runway: 
jaws  pall  rodent  in. 

I catches  large  or  small  gopher  and  holds  it. 
Farmers  say  it's  worth  dozen  other  mates. 
Mr  Mies.  Price  50c.  If  not  at  your  drslrr's  will  s-nd 
It  to  you  postpaid ;  2  lor  95c;  6  for  is.70  ;  12  for  I  ' 
Money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied.  Free  circular*. 
E.J.C».M»ekCo.,  Dept.    F.  SsaFrsacisco.Cal. 


Kill  cTphefs  I  POTATOES 


The  only  exterminator  that 
is  100<*o  efficient  and  guaran- 
tees results  or  money  back  is 

I  SQIHRLGOPHEME  | 

Used  and  endorsed  by  biggest 
and  most  successful  ranch 
owners.  Prepared  waste 
balls  saturated  with 
'<|I'MB  Jf've  hest  results. 


New  formula  of  U.  S.  Gov  t 
Poisoned  Barley  is  effective 
in  dry  weather. 

Tour  dealer  csuries  Kilmol.  IT. 
Govt,  I'oisoued  Barley  and  Waste 
Balls. 

WASTE  BAILS  $6  00  PER  THOUSAND 
Cheaper  than  you  can  make  them 

Herbert  F.  Dugan 

1170  Sutter  St.  San  Francisco 

When  answering  advertisements 
please  mention 
ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


9  4-5  Bushels  from 
One  Pound  of  Seed 

Three  potatoes,  planted  in  56 
hills  in  Huron  Co.,  Ohio,  yielded 
this  amount.  The  seed,  the  plant- 
ing tmd  the  crop  harvested  are 
matters  of  County  record.  You 
can  do  as  well,  or  even  better,  by 
following  my  instructions.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  variety  of  seed, 
or  soil  or  fertilizer  used,  import- 
ant as  each  of  these  matters  is. 
but  it  is  the  selection  and  cutting 
of  seed  and  treatment.  It  was 
these  elements  that  enabled  me 
to  produce  the  yield  of  552  lbs. 
of  potatoes  from  one  pound  of 
seed.  Full  information  as  to  how 
it  was  done,  the  seed  used,  the 
soil,  the  fertilizer  employed,  the 
tillage  and  the  methods  of  pro- 
ducing this  large  crop  will  be 
sent  for  One  Dollar.  Send  your 
order  now  and  grow  more  pota- 
toes from  less  seed.  Anyone 
who  feels  too  poor  to  spend  a 
dollar  to  learn  how  to  increase 
the  yield  in  raising  potatoes, 
send  me  your  name  and  address. 
Planting  time  Is  near.  Send 
your  order  to-day  and  raise  more 
potatoes  from  less  seed. 

A.  R.  GIBSON, 
Brookfield,  Illinois 


TReWiWof  the 
(people  and  My  „ 
Own  Good  Name 


In  Washington's  Inaugural 
Message  he  promised  to  sustain 
"The  Will  of  the  People  and  My 
Own  Good  Name." 
And  so  it  is  in  the  world  of  business. 
Commercial  honor  can  successfully  be 
built  only  on  the  standard  of  quality  and 
personal  fcood  faith.  By  the  "will  of  the  people 
and  by  answering  all  their  demands  for  Most  Miles 
per  Dollar,  Mr.  Firestone  has  built  an  organization 
which  stands  for  leadership. 

redone 

Tires  fulfill  every  demand  of  safety,  easy  ridinfc  and  econ- 
omy. And  as  assurance  that  this  quality  shall  continue, 
you  have  the  pledge  of  an  efficient  organization  and  the 
personal  responsibility  of  the  Firestone  name. 
Your  dealer  and  the  nearest  Firestone  Branch  unite  to 
fcive  you  prompt,  economical  service. 
FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  COMPANY 

AittON.OHIO  Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 
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WINSBY  PUMP 


In. 


Price  $16.00  $20.00  $25.00  $30.00  $40.00 

M«e>  3  la.  4  In.  S  la.  «  la. 

$50.00  $60.00  $80.00  $100.00"  O  B  r,r" 


<  omplrte  I* 


Oaklaad 

Plant*  of  Aav   star  or    I  »  or   l  urp'sh.  j   ants  lnalallcd. 


tvrltr  for  Drae-rlat  ,, ,   i  ,.i  > 

Ill    l'n.  .  — 


Oakland.  I  allfornla. 


— UNITED  IRON  W0RKS»— > 


l%>  a rc  tar  larer-al  nnaaafartarrre  of  puntplns  naaohlnerT  on  the  l'n. III.-  Coaa* 


^Lock  Seamed  and  Soldered 

There  is  a  tremendous  difference  in  surface  pipe.  This  is  appreciated 
most  by  the  man  who  has  wasted  time  and  money  on  inferior  makes.  If 
you  want  absolutely  the  strongest  and  best  surface  pipe  you  can  buy,  select 

Madewell  Surface  Pipe 

It  has  many  distinctive  important  advantages  you  can't  afford  to  overlook. 

The  Madewell  Loaf  Lock  Scaai  is  suae  oooblr  nit  >nd  uronr.  br  mistrial  tbe  entire  leartb.  A 
better  team  can't  be  made.  The  Madewell  Lock  Seam  Sleeve—  u*cd  ia  Madewell  pipe  odIj — is 
drciaedir  scooter  aed  smoother  Uua  tbe  old  luhioaed  Up  ud  rireted  scam  used  ia  other  pip*.  Tali 
texture  alone  puts  Madewell  Pipe  ia  a  class  br  itself. 

Scad  lor  Free  Booklet — which  tells  lost  bow  Madewell  Pipe  la  con  traded 


Robinson  Hardware  Go. 


Box  0 


Gilroy,  Cal. 


Thai  Protect  and  Pay 

Send  Sketch  or  Model  for 
Search. 

BOOKS  and  ADVICC  FREE 

Wetaon  R. Coleman.  Patent  Lawyer.  Waahinrtnn.D  C. 


PATENTS 


Clarence  Holt  of  Hickman.  CaUfornia,  advertiMd 
a  farm  of  40  aenra  a  few  mouths  aco  aad  gut  03 
rep  Ilea.  It  coma  little  to  ail  vert  iv — only  3  cents  a 
word  under  Real  Batata  on  the  Farmer*'  Market 
Pages.  AH  ropy  moat  be  in  the  Ban  hVancW-o  of- 
fice before  April  2-d.  Orchard  and  Farm.  Heart t 
Bldff. .  San  Franriaco. 


Anthony  Ffence 


Under  stress  of  action  each  wire 
within  a  considerable  radius  is 
brought  into  play,  affording,  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  the  resistance  of  a  flex- 
ible  wall  of  steel— due  to  the  perfectly  bal- 
anced woven  fabric,  in  which  each  wire  is 
drawn  under  equal  tension  with  machinery 
of  special  design.  Thoroughly  galvanized. 

American  Steel  Fence  Posts  last  a  lifetime.  Hold 
fence  secure  against  all  conditions. 

Sent  Free— Our  Book,  "How  to  Build  e  Fence." 
Dealart  Evtrywhtra 
AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

Coicaso      New  York      Pitts  bur  rh      Clereland  Dearer 
Pacific  Coast  Representative  -.U.S.  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO 
SanFraacssco         Loa  Anaralea         Portland  Seattle 
Awarded-  Graad Prire  at  Paaaau  Pacific  letrraabeeal Fjp.ski.a,tee  Seareau  Award a/ Merit 


The  Food  Crisis 


By  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

•.rami  laurel  front  pace  0.) 

case  of  wheat.  The  wheat  crop  for 
the  current  vear  \va<  reported  to  be 
640.000.000  bushels  as  against  a  five- 
year  average  of  728,000.000  bushels, 
and  the  record  crop  of  1015  of  1.026,- 
OOO.ooo  bushels.  Apparently,  the  pub- 
compared   the  crop  of  1918 


lie  has 

solely  with  the  record  crop  of  1915, 
and  failed  to  take  into  account  the 
unusually  large  carry  over  from  that 
year  into  the  present  year  of  164,000,- 
000  bushels  or  more.  Furthermore, 
its  attention  has  been  fixed  on  the 
large  exports  of  the  two  years  im- 
mediately following  the  outbreak  of 
the  war. 

The  exports  of  wheat  in  normal 
times  are  approximately  105.000,000 
busrrels.  The  year  preceding  the  war 
it  was  143.000.000  hushels.  In  1914- 
15  it  was  3.12.000,000  bushels,  drop- 
ping in  1915-16  to  243.000,000  bushels. 
Looking  only  at  the  crop  of  640.000,- 

000  bushels  and  having  in  mind  the 
possibilities  of  export  as  suggested  by 
the  figure  of  332.000.000  for  1914-15, 
the  public  naturally  apprehended  that 
there  would  be  a  lack  of  bread.  Deal- 
"s  and  others  became  unduly  excited. 

The  total  available  supply,  includ- 
ing both  the  crop  and  the  carry  over, 
aggregating  804,ooo,ooo  bushels— part 
of  which,  it  should  be  said,  was  not 
suitable  for  milling  purposes— should 
have  been  considered  as  well  as  the 
relatively  small  exports  for  the  first 
six  months  of  the  current  year.  Up 
to  the  first  of  January,  the  exports 
were  only  9T.000.000  bushels,  and  they 
have  tended  to  decrease  partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  disturbed  shipping  con- 
ditions since  the  first  of  January.  Our 
normal  domestic  needs  of  wheat  for 
human  food,  for  seeding  purposes, 
and  for  a  reserve  to  carry  over  into 
the  next  year  require  640.000,000  bu- 
shels. As  I  have  stated,  the  total 
year's  supply  is  804,000,000  bushels. 
This  would  give  us  an  available 
exportable  surplus  of  164,000,000 
bushels.  At  the  rate  of  export  since 
the  first  of  July,  with  the  tendency  to 
decline  recently,  we  should  have 
enough  wheat  in  the  country  very 
nearly  to  supply  normal  needs. 

Crop  Prospects. 
I  am  not  a  prophet  and  can  not 
furnish  any  guarantee  for  the  future. 
There  are   certain   things,  however, 

1  do  know.  The  farmers,  governed 
as  they  are  by  ordinary  motives,  in 
response  to  the  present  level  of 
prices,  have  in  certain  directions 
shown  a  definite  purpose  to  increase 
their  acreage. 

Winter  wheat  was  sown  in  the  falL 
The  reports  reveal  that  the  total  acer- 
age  was  40,090,000.  This  is  nearly 
900,000  more  than  the  amount  planted 
the  preceding  falL  Much  of  the  lat- 
ter, however,  was  winter  killed,  so 
that  the  planting  this  fall  was  5,260,- 
000  acres  more  than  harvested  last 
summer. 

At  the  time  this  is  being  written 
spring  wheat  has  not  been  planted. 
In  1915  the  acreage  was  19.445,000 
acres.  The  average  acreage  for  five 
years  is  18,800,000.  It  would  be  sin- 
gular if  this  did  not  increase.  But 
taking  the  average  for  five  years  and 
adding  it  to  the  winter  wheat  acreage, 
we  have  approximately  59,000,000 
acres,  or  practically  the  same  as  the 
record  acreage  of  1915. 

What  the  yield  per  acre  may  be 
will  depend  largely  on  the  weather 
conditions.  The  avtrage  of  the  six 
lowest  yields'  per  acre  since  1894  was 
12.5  bushels.  This  would  give  up  737,- 
000.000  bushels  of  wheat. 

The  average  yield  for  five  years 
down  to  the  record  crop  year  of  1915 
was  14.9  bushels.  This  would  give  us 
879,000,000  bushels  of  wheat. 

The  average  for  five  years  includ- 
ing the  record  crop  year  was  15.5 
bushels.  This  would  give  us  914,- 
000,000  bushels. 


A  yield  equal  lo  that  of  1914  of 
10.6  bushels  would  give  us  979,000.001X1 
bushels,  while  a  yield  equal  to  that  of! 
the  record  crop  vear  would  give  ui 

1,000,000,000. 

Situation  in  the  South. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
done  all  it  could  prudently  do  to  ceil 
attention  to  the  desirability  of  .ul- 
justing  the  supply  uf  differrut  sort* 
of  agricultural  commodities  to  thV 
demand.  As  1  have  said,  farmers  are 
doing  their  own  thinking  and  will  not, 
submit  to  anybody's  dictation.  In  tbe 
South,  in  particular,  the  Department 
has  waged  a  persistent  campaign  for' 
some  years  to  bring  about  a  better 
agriculture,  to  stimulate  the  local  pro- 
duction of  an  ampler  supply  of  food- 
stuffs. The  South  has  heretofore  beet\ 
too  dependent  on  corn  and  cotton.  If 
has  put  too  many  of  its-eggs  in  one 
basket.  Although  it  is  largely  agri- 
cultural, it  has  imported  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  six  or  seven  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  foodstuffs  from 
the  West. 

It  is  clearly  good  economy  for  the 
South  to  supply  her  own  foodstuff. 

tuffs  and  it  is  certainly  a 


:ticc  for  her  to  do 


so.  Th 


the  ba 
mers' 
culars. 


re  and  business  men,  far- 
iciations.  bulletins  and  cir- 
0  the  farm  demonstration 
machinery  reaching  into  many  parts 
of  the  South,  have  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  a  better  balanced  agriculture 
and  the  wisdom  of  largely  increas- 
ing foodstuffs. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  over 
several  years  for  the  South  to  prac- 
tice this  agriculture  and  following 
the  low  price  of  cofcton  in  1914  the 
acreage  in  foodstuffs  considerably  in- 
creased.   It  remains  to  be  seen  how 

•ii  5  reccm  hiKh  Price  of  cotton 
will  check  this  tendency.  It  would 
be  unfortunate  if  it  did  so. 

The  Meat  Supply. 

A  further  word  should  be  said 
about  the  tendency  of  the  meat  sup- 
ply to  increase.  While  following  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  there  was  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  exports  of  meats 
amounting  in  me  to  1,500.000  000* 
pounds,  the  domestic  production'  in 
3916  was  3,000.000,000  pounds  greater 
than  in  1914,  and  the  tendency  is  still 
upward.  Figures  recently  submitted 
show  that  the  number  of  cattle  on 
January  1,  1917,  was  1,037,000  greater 
than  on  January  l,  1916,  and  that  the 
milk  cows  had  increased  in  the  same 
period  660,000.  A  very  considerable 
development  in  live  stock  is  taking 
place  in  the  South. 

The  Department  and  all  the  agri- 
cultural agencies  in  the  country  are 
giving  definite  and  careful  attention 
to  these  problems.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment through  several  of  its  de- 
partments is  giving  continuous  con- 
sideration to^he  immediate  problems 
presented  and  to  the  possibility  of 
remedial  measures. 

The  solution  will  certainly  not  in- 
volve a  Federal  dictatorship,  and  it 
is  highly  unlikely  that  it  will  involve 
a  dictatorship  in  any  State  or  com- 
munity. America  does  not  take  kindly 
to  dictators.  The  difficulties,  in  any 
event,  would  be  very  nearly  insuper- 
able. *.. 

We  have  a  continent  to  deal  with' 
end  there  are  difficulties  of  double 
jurisdiction.  Consider,  for  instance, 
the  matter  of  fixing  a  minimum  price. 
The  Federal  Government  could  deal 
only  with  commodities  passing  into 
interstate  commerce.  The  States 
might  be  hampered  in  attempting  to 
fix  price. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  hysteria. 
Intelligent  planning  and  constructive 
action,  in  conjunction  with  the  opera- 
tion of  normal  forces,  ere  what  we 
need  and  these  only  can  bring  about 
a  satisfactory  result. 
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Interest  in  Tractors. 

<     n  tinned  from  pagr  T.) 
■ream  "i  water  pours  from  the  pipe. 
lTNo  one  would  buy  a  tractor  to 

merely  run  a  pump;  many  will  want 
a  tractor  because  it  can  do  pumping 
$■  addition  to  its  other  work. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of 
a  tractor  lias  been  its  capacity  to 
do  a  large  amount  of  work  in  a 
short  time,  cither  in  a  10-hour  day 
E  a  24-hour  day.  Another  big  ad- 
Kntage  is  its  ability,  particularly 
Kose  types  of  tractors  traveling  on 
a  belt,  to  work  in  ground  where 
morses  would  be  useless. 

A  Tractor  Associatipn. 
S  Representatives  of  all  the  big 
tractor  manufacturing  companies  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  California  rep- 
resentatives of  most  of  the  Eastern 
tractor  manufacturers,  met  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  in  San  Srancisco-  re- 
cently and  organized  the  California 
Tractor  and  Implement  Association. 
"H.  A.  Smith,  of  the  Joshua  Hendy 
Iron  Works,  was  elected  president 
of  this  organization;  W.  H.  Gardner, 
of  the  Yuba  Construction  Company, 
vice-president,  and  G.  M.  Walker,  of 
the  Holt  Manufacturing  Company, 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  associa- 
tion is  to  organize  and  conduct  a 
tractor  demonstration  or  demonstra- 
tions in  California  similar  to  affairs 
of  this  sort  that  have  been  con- 
ducted in  Southern  California  and 
throughout  the  Middle  West. 

Membership  in  the  association  is 
open  to  tractor  marltlfacturers,  man- 
ufacturers of  plows,  harrows,  scrap- 
ers and  other  implements  to  be  used 
with  tractors,  and  representatives  or 
jobbers. 

•  The  new  association  will  soon 
hold  the  biggest  tractor  demonstra- 
tion ever  held  west  of  the  Rockies. 


University  Farm  Picnic 

THOUSANDS  of  people  are  ex- 
pected at  this  year's  Univer- 
sity Farm  Picnic,  to  be  held 
at  the  University  of  California  Farm 
at  Davis,  Yolo  county,  on  Saturday, 
April  28.  Last  year  2;S00  automo- 
biles were  parked  in  the  alfalfa  fields, 
and  more  than  15,000  people,  by  ac- 
tual count,  entered  the  gates  of  the 
University  Farm  on  Picnic  Day,  com- 
ing from  all  parts  of  California. 

California  Favorite,  the  steer  which 
won  a  world's  championship  for  the 
University  of  California  at  the  re- 
cent International  Livestock  Show  in 
Chicago,  is  no  longer  in  the  land  of 
the  living,  having  been  sold  for.  $1,- 
950,  the  highest  price  in  history,  and 
butchered  to  make  a  Chicago  holiday, 
but  this  wonderful  steer's  mother  and 
father  will  march  in  the  Livestock 
Parade  which  will  be  one  of  the  great 
features  of  the  University  Farm  Pic- 
nic. Nowhere  else  in  California  could 
such  a  display  of  fine  livestock  be 
■witnessed.  Every  division  of  the 
University  Farm  will  have  a  float  in 
line,  also,  showing  the  work  that  is 
being  done  in  poultry  raising,  dairy- 
ing, vegetable  gardening,  grain  im- 
provement, irrigation  experimenta- 
tion,   viticulture,    farm  engineering. 

Australian  Wheat 

THE  barge  "Sperry"  of  the 
Sperry  Flour  Company  has 
just  finished  unloading  1,000 
sacks  of  wheat  at  the  mills  in  Stock- 
ton. This  is  a  part  of  the  cargo  of 
the  sailing  vessel  Snow  &  Burgess, 
which  docked  at  South  Vallejo,  com- 
ing direct  from  Melbourne.  - 

It  has  been  many  years  since  a 
cargo  of  Australian  wheat  has  been 
brought  to  California,  In  appcar- 
ance  it  is  much  like  the  wheat  for- 
merly imported  for  seed  purposes. 
S.ome  of  this  seed  will  be  sown  on 
the  Sperry  experimental  ranch  at 
Farmington,  which  is  a  few  miles 
out  of  Stockton.  If  it  is  found  that 
the  grain  does  well  in  California  soil, 
and  retains  its  original  properties,  it 
is  confidently  expected  that  many 
farmers  wi"  put  iu  a  crop  next  fall. 


Fair  Treatment 
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GOODRICH 

BLACK  SAFETY  TREAD  TIRES 


H 


AVE  you  ever  taken  stock  what  you  get  WITH  as 
well  as  IN  a  Goodrich  Black  Safety  Tread  Tire  ? 


You  know,  of  course,  you  get  the  best  non-skid  fabric  tire, 
the  oldest,  largest,  most  skillful  rubber  manufacturer  can 
make,  and  get  it  at  the  low  standard  ONE-PRICES  of 
the  Goodrich  Fair  List. 

You  know  you  get  the  toughest  tread,  rubber  compound- 
ing has  yet  produced,  and  all  the  seven  cardinal  tire 
virtues — style,  comfort,  safety,  economy,  durability,  free- 
dom from  tire  trouble,  and  mileage — IN  a  Goodrich  Tire. 

But  have  you  looked  deep  into  the  Goodrich  pledge  of 
perfection,  and  Goodrich  Fair  Treatment,  which  go 
WITH  each  Goodrich  tire,  and  require  a  service  worthy 
of  the  good  name  the  tire  bears  ? 


Goodrich  Tires 
Must  Make  Good 


"When  You  See  TUs  Sgal 
Goodrich  Tires  are  Stock*** 


If,  as  occurs  in  rarest  instance,  a  tire  fails 
to  render  its  service,  the  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Company  is  more  eager  than  you  that 
its  short-coming  be  made  good. 

Bring  back  a  Goodrich  tire  tlutt  owes 
you  anything:  is  .Goodrich's  invitation 
to  the  world. 

GoodrichFair  Treatment  at  once  cancels 
any  det  of  a  Goodrich  Tire — makes 
good  quickly,  gersreusly,  and  gladly. 

Certainty  of  utmost  service  is  what 
you  get  WITH  a  Goodrich  Tire 

ORDER  THROUGH  YOUR  DEALER 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co*. 

Akron,  Ohio 

Also  maker  of  the  Tires  on  which  Lfario  Resta  won 
the  official  1916  Automobile  Racing  Championship— 
Silvertown  Cord  Tires 


SILVERTOWN'S 
DOMINATION  OF 
1916  AUTO 
RACING 

The  1916  automo- 
bile racing  season 
brought  forth 
amongst  a  half 
hundred  Silver- 
town  victories  the 
following  especial 
triumphs  of  t  b  a 
ONLY  izro-plf. 
cable-cord  tire : 
National  Automo- 
bile Racing  .Cham- 
pionship, won  by 
Dario  Resta  with 
4100  points, 
15,382  points  scored 
toward  the  cham- 
pionship by  Silver- 
town  to  7,176  by 
ALL,  its  competi- 
tors COMBINED. 
Eighty  percent,  of 
all  the  prize  win- 
ning positions  of 
AAA.  sanctioned 
races. 

31  First  to  5  Firsts 
by  ALL  its-  com- 
petitors. 


"Rest  in  Me  Lortgr  Jflztrr 


DITCHES! 


ONE  OF  A  THOUSAND 

"I  made  six  mi  lea  of  3-foot  ditch 
tn  Ove  days  with  my  MARTIN 
— about  one-fifth  of  the  cost  by 
any  other  method.  It  is  also 
fine  for  ditch -de  aninjr  and  leve* 
work."  H.  C.  STORMfcR, 
Colnsa,  California.   


.Make  the  NEW  and  Clean  the  OLD  with  the 

MARTIN  Ditcher,  Dyker  and  Grader.  Makes  or  cleans 
irrigation  or  drain  dit-hes  up  to  4  feet  deep— any  width. 
Makes  two  to  three  foot  dyke  or  levee;  grades  roads. 
I  Works  in  sand,  rocks,  gumbo  or  clay— wet  or  dry— 
_  'on  side  bills  or  level  ground. 
1  Reversible,  Adjustable,  No  Wheels,  Cogs 
or  levers.  No  breakable  parts.  All  steel.  2, 4  and  6  horse 
sixes.  Guaranteed  to  do  more  work  than  SO  men  with  shovels. 
Cost  low,  upkeep  nothing.   Over  10.000  satisfied  customers 
everywhere.    Write  TODAY  for  catalog,  full  particulars 
ltmmm«mm*m>  and  introductory  offer  on  new  1917  models. 
OrVKSMRO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  Inc. 
565  bans  Block  DENVER,  COLORADO 


1|-\DAYS 
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LEARN  TO  BE  AN 


AUTOMOBILE  EXPERT 

There  is  a  big  demand  for  trained  men  aa 
automobile  machinists,  automobile  dnicrs.  auto- 
mobile repairers  and  automobile  truckmen. 
Write  us  and  we  will  nut  you  in  ton  A  with 
an  institution  that  fits  j-minit  men  ta  nil  jobs 
that  pay  from  S100  to  tMO  a  month.  Address 
Orchard  and  Farm.  Hearst  Bldf..  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


FREE  I N  FORMATI JN 

Wonderful  opportunities  In  South  for  enentcuc 
farmers.  Cheap  lands  Availing  def*lupm*-m  Two 
and  three  c rasps  s  year.     No  loci,  cold  wlnt<*r». 

WRITE  TO-DAY^'  J™ 

tatlon.  watar,  health  Great  cotton,  corn.  oats, 
hay.  caul*,  dairy,  oraium.  arapefrult.  market 
garden  country.     )Fiee>  information  furnished  by 

The  Southi-Vi   Land    Buraau  •( 
THE    GEORGIAN. AMERICAN.    ATLANTA.  OA. 
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Cutting  Costs 
in  California 


That  is  the  every-day  job  of  the 
GASPULL— cutting  California  farm- 
ing costs. 

Its  light  weight  means  handiness 
and  economy  in  operation,  its  15-30 
motor  meets  the  average  power  de- 
mands, its  low  price  makes  its  excep- 
tional value. 

The  GASPULL  weighs  only  11,000 
pounds  and  will  turn  on  a  15-foot 
circle.  An  inspection  of  it  will  show 
its  efficient  lubrication  and  well  pro- 
tected parts,  its  convenience  of  hand- 
ling, its  well  made  powerful  motor. 

The  GASPULL  is  an  all  year  around 
power  plant  able  to  handle  all  your  farm 
jobs,  draw  bar  or  belt,  with  readiness,  econ- 
omy and  satisfaction. 

Ask  our  nearest  branch  for  catalog  and 
price — then  you'll  quickly  see  the  extra  value 
you  get  in  your  GASPULL  investment. 

In  the  Advance  -  Rumely  line 
•re  the  famous  Rumely  Ideal 
grain  and  rice  separators. 

ADVANCE-RUMELY  THRESHER  CO. 

LAPORTE         <  Incorporated)  INDIANA 

Address  the  branch  nearest  you. 
San  Francisco,' (»].         PwHaai,  Ore. 


Costs  more  to  make  than  atost  any  other  alio 
BUT  it'i  coot  to  you  IS  NO  GREATER  than 
that  of  more  cheaply  constructed  silos-  I  thai 
a  lot  of  iron  and  steel  m  It  and  when  fmhjhrrt 
It's,  BUILT  TO  STAY  IN  SHAPE.  There's 
$2.00  a  ton  more  profit  m  silage  when  made 
right  and  kept  right  m  a  CYCLONE  SILO. 

No  getting  snudter  at  the 
top  through  shrinkage- 


No  fay  wires  »t  sfl- no- 
thing to  •tumble  over 
—fust  our  stapled  hoops 
and  braces  make  the 
CYCLONE  as  rigid  as 
concrete. 


No  lost  motion  la  ths 
door  hinge— with  its  one 
Joint  it  swings  as  freely 
as  yoor  house  door. 
Locks  st  ail  4  corners 
with  adjustable  locks. 
WRITE  FOR  OU*  PRICES  AND 
DETAILED  INFORMATION 


No  tighten  in«  and  loos, 
cuing  of  hoops,  as  Is  the 
cast  with  most  silos. 


NATIONAL  TANK  8c  PIPE  GO. 

G  OAK  ST.-  PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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Harold  Bell  Wright,  Book  Farmer. 


( Continued  from  pace  3.) 

but  it  seems  to  He  human  nature. 
As  an  illustration,  I  refer  to  my 
purchase  of  the  forty  joining  Teco- 
lote ranch  on  the  west.  It  was  on 
the  market  and  the  owner  was 
anxious  for  a  buyer.  I  told  an  agent 
I'd  take  the  piece  of  land  at  the  price 
mentioned,  and  would  pay  cash.  I 
cautioned  him  to  not  let  the  owner 
know  who  wanted  to  buy  it,  but  the 
owner  found  out  in  some  way  that  I 
wSs  to  be  the  buyer,  and  he  sprung 
the  price  just  $50  per  acre. 

"I  couldn't  pay  that  figure,  of 
course,  and  wouldn't,  on  general  prin- 
ciples, so  I  said  to  a  friend  in  a  bank: 
'Go  to  that  man  and  ask  him  if  the 
cash  deal  i,  off.  If  he  says  "yes," 
then  tell  him  that  yoa  have  a  buyer 
for  it,  but  that  he  must  have  a  long 
time  in  which  to  pay  for  the  land.' 

He  put  that  deal  through  for  me, 
and  I  bought  the  place  for  the  origi- 
nal figure,  getting  plenty  of  time  in 
« hich  to  pay  for  the  land,  although 
I  had  once  offered  to  pay  spot  cash." 

This  is  exhibit  ntftnber  two  which 
we  introduce  as  evidence  that  Wright 
is  a  good  farmer.  Mr.  W  right  would 
like  to  kick  me  for  telling  some  of 
these  thing/,  because  he  doesn't  make 
a  business  of  telling  his  troubles  to 
the  moon,  even  though  he  did  name 
his  ranch  Tecolote.  which  is  an  Aztec 
word  meaning  owl.  • 

A  Big  Crop  of  Books. 

When  he  told  me  that  he  wasn't 
much  of  a  farmer.  I  said  to  him: 

"You  were  a  writer  when  you  went 
into  Imperial  Valley,  weren't  you? 
And  you  wrote  'The  Calling  of  Dan 
Matthews'  and  The  Winning  of 
Barbara  Worth'  there,  didn't  you? 
And  you  are  the  only  man  who  ever 
took -two  one-hundred-thousand-dollar 
CTops  of  books  off  a  forty-acre  piece 
of  land  in  the  Imperial  Valley  in  two 
consecutive  years.  If  that  isn't  good 
farming,  I'd  like  to  know  what  you'd 
call  it?" 

A  smile  like  a  shaft  of  sunlight 
drifting  through  the  leaves  of  an  oak  . 
tree  and   frolicking  upon  the  grass 
below  flitted  across  Wright's  features 
as  he  replied: 

"Well,  1  had  never  looked  at  it 
before  from  that  particular  angle." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Wright 
wrote  "The  Calling  of  Dan  Mat- 
thews" and  "The  Winning  of  Bar- 
bara Worth"  in  a  little  arrow-weed 
thatched  study  which  he  built  with  his 
own  hands  on  Tecolote  ranch,  which 
lies  about  midway  between  El  Cen- 
tro  and  Holtville.  It  is  claimed  that 
his  royalties  on  "The  Winning  of 
Barbara  Worth"  alone  did  not  begin 
to  stop  at  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars, so  it  is  little  wonder  that  he 
gave  up  farming  after  he  had  con- 
tributed in  a  large  measure  to  the 
upbuilding  of  that  wonderland  of  ag- 
riculture— Imperial  Valley. 

How  He  Helped  Imperial. 

When  the  word  "contribute"  is  used  „ 
most  people  think  of  money,  but  a 
man  may  contribute  to  the  upbuilding 
of  a  community  without  distributing 
money  lavishly.  He  can.  contribute 
to  it  a  good  share  of  his  ideas,  an 
abundant  portion  of  his  real  self.  And 
that  is  just  what  Harold  Bell  Wright 
gave  to  Imperial  Valley.  Environ- 
ment makes  the  man,  and  a  farmer 
could  scarcely  live  in  the  same  dis- 
trict  with  Mr.  Wright  for  six  years, 
or  even  for  two  years,  without  gain- 
ing from  him  loftier  ideals,  inspira- 
tion to  farm  a  little  better  and  am- 
bition to  live  cleaner  and  saner. 

Being  extremely  modest  concern- 
ing his  accomplishments,  Mr.  Wright 
will  deny  this  assertion,  but  I  know 
it  to  be  a  fact  that  a  good  share  of 
the  thoroughbred  stallions  and  bulls 


which  have  recently  made   1  rrM 
Valley  a  live  stock  district  seconds 
none  in  the  West,  are  there 
Mr.  Wright  and  a  few  oth< 
good  example  years  ago. 
there  perhaps  because  Wrigh 
Tecolote   ranch   with  live 
Percherdm    mares    which  v 
place  in  competition  with  li 
best  Pereherons  in  the  count 
Portland  Hunt  Club  show  a  I 
ago 

Maybe  some  of  the  people  in  I 


\  ..II. 


lied 


he*  I 

•  roe  I 
t  his 


pens 

he  began  redeeming  his  ll 
desert  wwte,  and  poo-poob 
imported  horses,  but  don't  h 
when  Mr.  Wright  leased  I 
and  sold  his  fine  stock  at  pi 
tion  the  people  assembled  frc 
ley  and  other  place*  in  the  v 
bought  every  thoroughbred 
place.  And  it  is  a  distind 
ment  to  Mr.  Wright's  abil 
farmer  that  the  purchase  pri 
thoroughbreds  at  that  auc 
was  in  every  instance  oxer 
that  the  book  farmer  had  pai 

Cotton  and  Horses. 

The  oply, thing  that  can  be  said  m. 
critici.-m  of  Mr.  Wright's  effort  as  J 
fanner  is  that  he  didn't  stick  to  I 
long  enough  to  demonstrate  that  hi 
was  a  winner,  but  he  cannot  be 
blanu-d  for  that.  Wheu  he  first  went 
onto  the  forty  that  was  deeded  tjl 
Mrs  Wright  the  family  lived  in  a 
tent  house.  In  less  than  four  \  earl 
the  Government  asked  him  to  assigl 
in  conducting  experiments  in  cottoJ 
culture,  and  at  the  same  time  hm 
owned  a  string  of  the  finest  horses  im 
Southern  California. 

Now  this  is  what  he  did  for  lid 
perial  Valley:  While  he  was  writing 
"The  Calling  of  Dan  Matthews''  hi 
was  reclaiming  raw  desert  land  fo# 
future  usefulness,  and  at  the  -:.me» 
lime  he  was  studying  the  htftory  nS 
that  great,  fertile  basin  of  the  Colol 
rado  river  He  dropped  into  it  soon 
after  the  great  flood  that  was  alleges! 
to  have  been  caused  by  faulty  engil 
neering.  In  that  great  basin  of  sandt 
arid  sagebrush  he  assembled  the  perg 
tincnt  facts  concerning  attempts  ai 
reclamation,  and  out  of  it  all  h 
brought  that  great  romance  of  faC 
and  fiction  which  has  been  read  thel 
world  over—  The  Winning  of  Bar? 
bara  Worth." 

That  story  put  the  Imperial  Vallejfl 
on  the  map.  showed  it  up  as  the  won-3 
derful  country  that  it  is,  and  gave! 
it  more  advertising,  perhaps,  than 
could  be  purchased  for  a  million  dol-1 
jars.  Concerning  that  book,  which* 
is  quite  an  accurate  history  of  tl;ej 
discouragements  and  triumphs  of  the! 
valley,  Mr.  Wright  says, 

"Barbara  Worth"  Characters. 

"It  has  been  said  that  W.  F.  Holtd 
is  the  Jefferson  Worth  of  the  siorv.l 
That  is  not  a  fact.  The  personal! 
traits  of  six  or  seven  men  make  upl 
that  one  character.  But  I  sfdn.it  that! 
C.  K.  Clark,  who  is  chief  engineer! 
of  the  Colorado  river  reclamat  onl 
project,  is  the  Willard  Holmes  of  thel 
book. 

"My  work  has  been  commercial-! 
ized  to  a  great  extent.  It  has  been* 
charged  against  me  that  I  undertook! 
to  put  up  the  Barbara  Worth  Hotel* 
in  EI  Centro  in  order  to  make  capi-g 
tal  of  my  reputation.  1  rescht  that] 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  project! 
was  fathered  by  other  people  and  l! 
consented  to  take  a  small  block  of! 
stock  in  the  enterprise  only  as  a  mat-J 
ter  of  sentiment.  At  the  present  time! 
I  do  not  have  a  nickel  invested  in  the! 
hotel." 

Concerning  the  Imperial  Valley,! 
where  he  gained  bis  reputation  as  a! 


on  Tecolotc  ranch,  Mr.  Wright  says: 
'-  "I  feci  that  I  know  the  valley  well 
enough,  geographically,  to  be  able  to 
discuss  its  future,  and  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  s;iy  that  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  the  valley  are  safe  so  long 
as  politics  are  kept  out  of  the  valley. 
.It  isn't  the  Colorado  river  that  the 
people  need  to  be  fearful  of;  it's  the 
men  who  may  get  into  the  valley. 
Keep  the  Colorado  river  reclamation 
project  in  the  hands  of  engineers  and 
out  of  the  hands  of  politicians  and 
dreams  greater  than  any  that  have 
ever  been  dreamed  by  the  empire 
builders  who  made  the  country  what 
jt  is  to-day  will  be  realized  there." 

There  is  considerable  sentiment  in 
the  makeup  of  Mr.  Wright.  It  is 
claimed  that  when  he  leased  Tecolote 
ranch  a  few  years  ago  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  man  who  had  an  eye  for 
practical  things.  The  arrow-weed 
Study  in  which  Mr.  Wright  wrote  two 
of  hi>  greatest  books  stood  out  some 
distance  from  the  ranch  house,  and 
it  was  a  magnificent  shelter.  The 
farmer,  it  is  alleged,  thought  some 
of  using  it  as  a  feeding  pen  for  pigs. 

Two  men  in  El  Centro  went  to  Mr. 
Wright,  told  him  they  had  heard  that 
the  study  was  to  be  converted  into 
a  swinery  and  asked  if  they  might 
not  take  it  and  preserve  it  for  pos- 
terity. He  said  that  so"  far  as  he  was 
concerned  they  might.  But  he  got  to 
thinking  it  over  later  and  lie  decided 
that  it  wasn't  worth  preserving  for 
posterity  if  no  more  than  two  men 
wanted  it. 

Burnt  His  Study. 

And  so  he  wandered  out  to  the 
ranch  one  day  and  asked  the  ranch- 
man what  he  was  going  to  do  with 
the  study.  The  ranchman  said  he- 
didn't  hardly  know.  Wright  asked 
the  rancher  if  he  could  have  it  as  a 
matter  of  sentiment,  and  the  man  said 
that  he  could. 

So  Mr.  Wright  went  out  to  the 
study  and  sat  down  in  the  doorway 
and  had  a  long  talk  with  it.  He 
went  over  all  the  pleasant  days  that 
had  passed,  and  occasionally  he 
brushed  a  cobweb  or  a  fleck  of  dust 
or  a  sparkling  tear  from  his  eyes. 
Finally  he  got  up,  fished  a  match  from 
his  vest  pocket,  touched  it  to  the  dry 
arrow-weeds  and  stepped  away.  The 
study  went  up  in  smoke  and  Wright 
turned  sadly  upon  his  heel  and 
walked  away. 

This,  then,  is  the  story  of  a  book 
farmer  who  made  thirty-five  varieties 
of  cotton  and  a  good  many  priEe- 
winning  Percherons  grow  where  only 
sagebrush  had  grown  before  he  took 
up  his  abode  in  the  Imperial  Valley — 
the  story  of  a  man  who  found  ser- 
mons in  the  stones  of  the  Ozarks  and 
books  in  the  irrigation  ditches  of 
America's  agricultural  wonderland. 


Some  competition  'for  eggs  un- 
doubtedly results  from  the  imports 
of  large  "quantities"  of  dried  and 
frozen  eggs  and  yolks  of  same.  Last 
year  these  were  imported  at  the  rate 
of  about  730,000  pounds  monthly.  It 
is  impossible  to  make  comparisons 
with  earlier  years  to  show  the  growth 
of  the  business. 

Where  grain  does  best  with  one 
acre-foot  per  acre,  alfalfa  requires 
two  acre-feet,  and  where  grain  re- 
quires one  and  one-half  acre-feet, 
alfalfa  requires  three  feet,  and  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  the  most  crop 
where  the  most  water  is  supplied, 
though  care  must  be  used  not  to 
over-saturate  or  waterlog  the  soil,  for 
alfalfa  will  not  stand  "wet  feet. 


It  Is  more  economical  to  give  a 
small  feed  of  grain  at  noon  than  to 
stuff  them  with  hay.  Give  just  as 
much  hay  morning  and  night  as  will 
be  eaten  up  clean  in  a  reasonable 
time. 
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California  Redwood 

Resists  rot  and  fire 

Whatever  the  new  work  or  repairs  you  have  in  mind, 
you  will  find  California  Redwood  the  one  best  wood 
to  use. 

Resists  rot  — contains  a  natural  preservative.  Unaf- 
fected by  the  action  of  the  sun,  rain  and  contact  with 
the  ground. 

Resists  fire  —  contains  no  pitch.  Is  slow  to  ignite,  slow 
burning  and  easily  extinguished. 
Will  not  shrink,  swell  or  warp.  Light  weight  and  de- 
lightfully easy  to  work. 

FREE  BOOKLET 

Write  us  for  complete  information  about  California  Redwood  for  all 
uses,  and  copy  of  free  booklet  "California  Redwood  on  the  Farm." 
Please  give  us  the  names  of  your  local  lumber  dealers. 

California  Redwood  Association 

771   NEW  CALL  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

At\  for  the  Child' i  Story  of  tie  "Big  Treet"  of  Cali- 
fornia— there' t  a  copy  for  every  child  in  the  nation. 


Hierhcst  Prices  We  Buy  Established  1864 

HIDES,    SKINS,   WOOL,  FURS 

Ship  To  Us  and  Get  the  Best  Returns. 

W.  B.  SUMNER  &  CO. 

220=226  Townsend  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


POULTRY  ADS  PAY  BIG 

J.  N.  Nass  of  East  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  wrote  Orchard  and  Farm  Feb- 
ruary 20  as  follows: 

"1  hare  sold  my  season's  output  of  Baby 
Cbix  through  ad  in  February  Number,  so  do 
not  insert  it  in  March  Number.  Will  see  you 
next  year  with  an  increased  capacity." 


6  Million1""  "§ 

Feet  New  Lumber  | 

±       $10  per  thousand  and  up.  — 

=       The  spring  building  season  E 

5  has  begun  and  orders  are  al-  ~ 

E  ready  being  placed  with  us.  5 

=       We  will  be  pleased  to  figure  E 

=  your  lists  and  give  you  our  E 

E  lowest  quotations.  EE 

E       Buy  direct  from  the  mills.  E 

E      We  have  been  in  business  s 

S  for  years  and  our  prices  will  = 

E  save  you  money.  E 

|  Christenson  Lumber  Co.  | 

E  Main  Office  1950  Third  St.  E 
EE  San  Francisco.  = 

=^  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  ■  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  iT= 


Canada's  Liberal  Offer  of 
Wheat  Land  to  Settlers 

is  open  to  you— to  every  farmer  or  farmer's 
son  who  is  anxious  to  establish  for  himself  z 
happy  home  and  prosperity.  Canada's  hearty 
invitation  this  year  is  more  attractive  than 
ever.  Wheat  is  much  higher  but  her  fertile 
farm  land  just  as  cheap,  and  in  the  provinces 
of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 
1 60  Acre  Homesteads  Are  Actually  Free  to  Settlers 
and  Other  Land  Sold  at  from  $15  to  $20  Per  Acre 
The  great  demand  for  Canadian  Wheat  will 

 keep  up  the  price.  Where  a  farmer  can  get 

near  $2  for  wheat  and  raise  20  to  45  bushels  to 
the  acre  he  ia  bound  to  matte  money — that's 
what  you  can  expect  in  Western  Canada.  Won- 
derful yields  also  of  Oat*,  Barley  and  Flex. 
Mixed  Farming  in  Western  Canada  is  fully  as 
profitable  an  industry  as  grain  raising. 
The  excellent  grrasses,  full  of  nutrition,  are  the  only  food 
required  either  for  beef  or  dairy  purposea.  Good  schools, 
churchea,  marketa  convenient,  climate  excellent.  Mili- 
tary aervise  is  not  compulsory  in  Canada  but  there  is  sn 
unusual  demand  for  farm  labor  to  replace  tho  many 
young  men  who  have  volunteered  for  the  war.  Write 
for  literature  and  pertteakai  as  to  nduccd  railway  rates 
to  Supt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Cno.,  or  to 

GILBERT  ROCHE, 
Canadian  Government  Exhibit. 
San  Diego,  Cal. 

Canadian  Gov't  Agt. 
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To'rWBro* 

Tiarket  at  Stockton  St. 
5ar,  FrafNCtSCO 

Name  ,  


.Address. 


Please  mail  mev 
^uout  Spring  ar\cL 
s5ummerCata' 
Jo}  without 
vcost  to 
me 


It  is 

easy  to 
shop  -at, 

 T  !   ^"j?  

Just  fill  in  this  y 
coupon  and  mail  it  to  oup 
"Shopping  bv\  -Mail  Department" 
We  wiff  sencf  you  our  Spring  and* 
Summer  Catalog  —  absofuteuj  FREE 

It  tells  you  now  ancf  s*how& 
you  the  -ACewest  Fashions  itv 
Mzris,  Women's  ancf  C hilofre n's* 
CtotKes  -Marked  at  SiocktonSt 

San  Fr a  ne  ts co 


How  Old  was 
The  Old  Oaken 
Bucket? 

ATVHE  "iron-bound" 
bucket  that  hung  in 
the  well  was  covered 

'('  ^W-  w't^1  moss  t>ut  the  hoops 
'  (Hi<v/»v  were  always  tight  and  the 
bale  was  always  secure.  Time  left  its  impress  on  the  wood 
and  on  the  metal  but  rusf  did  not  eat  through  the  iron  al- 
though the  bucket  was  subjected  to  the  severest  of  exposures. 
The  iron  was  pure  iron  and  pure  iron  resists  rust. 


ARMCO  CORRUMTED  CULVERTS 

By  chemical  analysis  these  are  purer  iron  than  were  the 
hoops  of  the  old  oaken  bucket.  Under  similar  conditions 
"Armco"  Iron  should  outlast  even  the  old-fashioned  ron. 
Under  highways  and  railroads  all  over  the  country,  "Armco" 
Iron  Culverts  give  service  like  that  of  the  old  oaken  bucket. 
They  are  the  only  metal  culverts  that  can  be  counted  on  to 
outlast  the  generation  that  installs  them. 

For  full  information  on  "Armco"  Iron  Culverts, 
Flumes,  Sheets,  Roofing,  and  Formed  Products, 
write  the  manufacturer   in  your   vicinity,  or 

ARMCO  IRON  CULVERT  AND  FLUME  MFRS.  ASSOCIATION 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


State  Grange  Affairs' 

Edited  by  Kate  Hill 


state  Lecturer. 


O  the  Lec- 
turers of 
Sub  ordi- 
nate Granges. 
Greeting:  ■Edu- 
cation'' is  the 
watchword  of  the 
Grange.  Let  us 
as  lecturers  dur- 
ing the  year  191  7 
endeavor  to  educate  ourselves  and 
our  people  to  the  opportunities  which 
the  Grange  offers  for  a  broader  and 
happier  life  in  the  town  and  on  the 
farm. 

The  Grange  was  organized  primar- 
ily to  develop  agriculture,  and  its 
work  should  be  to  stimulate  a  greater 
interest  among  its  members  to  tho 
importance  of  agriculture  to  our  State 
and  Nation. 

We  can  do  this  by  making  the  lec- 
ture hour  in  every  Grange  the  founda- 
tion on  which  shall  be  built  a  Grange 
Temple  of  Wisdom,  whose  influence 
shall  radiate  not  only  through  every 
farm  home  but  shall  be  an  example 
and  inspiration  to  every  home  in  our 
State  and  Nation. 

The  lecture  hour  must  contain  in- 
struction as  well  as  amusement,  and 
be  so  well  balanced  that  each  mem- 
ber, whether  young  or  old,  on  the 
farm  or  in  the  town,  will  feel  it  an 
evening  well  spent  when  they  have 
alended  a  Grange. 

Work  for  the  Public  Good. 

Many  grave  problems  confront  us 
as  citizens  in  every  community  which 
can  only  be  solved  by  the  be-t 
thought  and  work  of  the  men  and 
women  who  are  willing  to  devote  a 
part  of  their  lives  for  the  good  of 
others. 

A  free  discussion  of  agriculture  and 
community  problems  and  a  determin- 
ation on  the  part  of  the  majority  to 
solve  them  will  give  ample  oppor- 
tunity, for  work  during  the  coining 
year.  Let  no  Grange  be  idle.  Idle- 
ness and  ignorance  are  the  thieves  of 
progress.  Let  us  as  lecturers  in  ev- 
ery Grange  plant  the  seed  of  progress 
by  a  well  prepared  programme  of 
practical  every  day  subjects  pertain- 
ing to  agriculture  and  community  life, 
let  us  till  the  fertile  soil  of  the  minds 
of  our  members,  and  when  the  year 
1917  closes  let  us  hope  we  can  claim 
the  reward,  "Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant." 

Would  you  set  every  member  in 
your  Grange  at  work?  Would  you 
make  every  member  feel  it  has  been 
worth  his  while  to  attend  all  Grange 
meetings?  These  are  points  on  which 
success  or  failure  in  Grange  work 
turns,  are  they  not?  Which  are  you 
aiming  for,  success  or  defeat,  in  the 
lecture  hour?  If  you  wish  success 
beyond  what  you  are  now  attaining, 
consider  the  group  plan.  It  will  mean 
thought  and  work  on  your  part — but 
what  success  does  not  demand  effort? 

The  Group  Plan. 

The  group  plan  means  a  division  of 
the  Grange  into  study  or  discussion 
in  the  style  of  the  old-fashioned 
spelling  school,  by  "choosing  sides"; 
but,  a  better  way  is  for  the  lecturer 
to  announce  the  group  subject  and 
let  every  member  "sign  up"  or  select 
the  group  to  which  he  wishes  to  be- 
long, for  the  time  being  at  least.  Per- 
haps four  groups  will  be  sufficient  in 
most  Granges,  and  the  topics  better 
be  broad  ones  at  first.  Later  more 
specific  work  may  be  done  if  desired. 

Name  the  groups  according  to  sub- 
jects to  be  discussed — farm  animals, 
farm  machinery,  soils  and  crops, 
home  surroundings,  child  study, 
neighborhood  improvement,  public 
topics,  etc. 

Let  each  group  elect  a  chairman  or 
leader  who  will  preside  at  the  group 
meetings  and  direct  the  matters  to  be 


considered.  The  more  thorough!; 
can  enlist  this  chairman  to  tal 
the  leadership  seriously,   the  bet*, 
success  will  attend. 

It  is  all  a  matter  of  the  lecturer 
veloping  leadership   in   other  m 
bers;  this  is  where  the  lecturer's  | 
comes  in  and  where  he,  in  turn,  gets 
development. 

How  It  Works. 

\ssign  15  minutes  or  a  hali-ho^H 
during  the  programme  hour  for  groiX 
meetings,  when  the  Grans'"  parat^B 
into  groups  .mil  each  dUcusses  iX 
ou;'  - ■ :  1  > t c c t r.iihrr  informally.  ThtsS 
you  get  your  horticultural  people  t« 
gether,  or  your  poultry  people,  afl 
your  mothers,  or  your  grain  peoptfl 
and  they  will  have  time  tor  their  spw 
cialties  that  is  never  found  in  tbfl 
general  programme  hour. 

If  you  have  the  executive  ;tbilitji 
and  if  you  get  the  master  to  see  ihm 
vision  of  possibilities  in  this  sort  oflj 
group  plan,  you  will  do  real  thing! 
through  these  discussions  groups! 
They  will  decide  on  things  they  wan; 
to  do. 

The  farm  animal  group  will,  peri 
haps,  see  the  advantage   of  luivnig 
feed  together  and  they  will,  therefore! 
bring  their  project  before  the  eutirfS 
Grange  for' action  and  a  canvass  may? 
result  in  an  order  for  contracts. 
Community  Service. 
I  he  community  service  group  wilfl 
see  that  naming  the  public  highways 
of  their  neighborhood  would  be  anfl 
added  value  to  the  property  and  thejfl 
so  report  to  the  Grange  during  it  si 
business  session  and  steps  may  be] 
taken  to  bring  such  an  improvement] 
about. 

The  child  study  group  selects  a  .listl 
of  books  desirable  for  parents  to  be] 
acquainted  with  and  they  report  toa 
the  Grange  and  the  list  is  posted! 
where  available  for  reference  or.  bet-j 
ter  still,  the  books  are  bought  or! 
asked  for  as  a  loan  from  the  State! 
circulating  library. 

The  soils  group  becomes  a  place] 
where  experienced  farmers  share  their] 
hard-earned  knowledge  with  eager! 
new  beginners. 

The  collector's  group  is  a  hot-bed  i 
of  enthusiasm  over  relics,  treasures  of 
pioneer  days  and  many  a  choice  ad-1 
dition  do  they  make  to  the  Grange! 
cabinet  of  specimens  or  museums  of] 
curiosities. 

The  group  plan   simply  means  al 
wheel  within  a  wheel  to  make  the] 
Grange  work  go  on  with  liner  organi- 
zation and  to  accomplish  more  defi-l 
nite  results.  KATE  D.  HILL.  1 


Farm  Accounts 

A NUMBER  of  ways  in  which 
farmers  may  use  a  diary  in 
keeping  accounts  of  their1 
farm  business  are  suggested  in  a  new 
Earmers'  Bulletin,  No.  782,  prepared 
by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Many  successful  farmers, 
it  is  said,  have  found  that  a  diary  is 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  keep  track 
of  their  affairs  without  compelling 
them  to  devote  an  undue  amount  of 
time  to  elaborate  accounts.  There  are 
two  classes  of  records  in  which  farm- 
ers are  particularly  interested:  (1) 
Receipts  and  expenditures;  and  (2) 
the  records  of  work  and  production, 
such  as  the  dates  of  planting  and  of 
harvesting,  crop  yields,  livestock  feed, 
etc.  In  many  cases  the  diary  lias  been 
found  to  be  the  most  convenient 
means  of  keeping  these  records.  The 
new  bulletin  contains  a  number  of 
blank  forms  and  other  information  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  the  diary  in  this 
connection. 

Keep  the  colts  well  bedded  and 
clean.    A  manure-laden  colt  is  a  re- 
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e  Raw  Food  Fad 

Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley, 
true  that  there  are  plenty  of 
ious  articles  of  diet  that  can 

  ..ell  be  eaten  raw,  but  we  have 

rio  convincing  evidence  that  a  high 
I  temperature  rightly  applied  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  flavor  and 
digestibility  1ms  any  notrd  deleterious 
effect  upon  the  vitamincs  of  foods, 
that  is  those  principles  which  in 
[  former  years  were  called  preventors 
of  scurvy,  or  anti-scorbutics. 

The  vitamin,  while  a  new  discovery, 
is  nothing  but  an  old,  well-known  fact 
revived.  VVc  are  not,  therefore,  to 
be  persuaded  to  abandon  those  ap- 
plications of  steam  and  fire  that 
make  our  dinners  dreams  of  delight 
because  of  our  fear  of  injuring  or 
killing  a  somewhat  vaporous,  illusive, 
and  unstable  vitamin, 
•f  It  is  not  only  a  right,  but  a  duty,  to 
have  our  foods  prepared  in  a  manner 
to  give  the  keenest  delight  while  at 
the  same  time  providing  for  most 
perfect  digestion  and  assimilation. 

Chemical  Changes. 

One,  to  be  sure,  can  cat  peanuts 
raw,  but  the  flavor  is  by  no  means 
pungent  or  appetizing.  When  roasted, 
•especially  when  freshly  roasted, 
they  improve  in  flaTor  to  almost  as 
great  an  extent  as  coffee  and  acquire 
that  fine  aroma  and  taste  that  make 
peanuts,  and  .peanut  preparations  like 
peanut-butter,  so  palatable  and  so 
desirable. 

f  It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  fol- 
low all  the  subtle  chemical  changes 
that  take  place  when  fire  is  applied 
to  food.  Some  of  the  grosser  changes 
are  evident. 

The  browning  of  the  surface  of  the 
meat  that  is  broiled  over  an  open  fire 
jor  roasted  at  a  high  temperature  de- 
velops a  peculiarly  agreeable  flavor 
if  not  carried  too  far. 
>  The  chemist  knows  that  when  fat  is 
overheated  a  pungent  product,  acro- 
lein, is  produced. 

The  chemist  knows  that  when  a 
muscular  tissue  is  overheated,  it  suf- 
fers something  of  the  same  kind  of 
change  that  takes  place  in  a  carbo- 
hydrate. 

f  It  is  not  carajnelization,  but  the 
corresponding  prices  applied  to  pro- 
tein. In  the  roasting  of  coffee  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  caramel  is 
actually  formed  from  the  sugar  that 
is  naturaly  present  in  the  coffee-bean. 

An  Important  Problem. 

p  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
most  important  problem  now  before 
the  American  public  is  to  learn  to  en- 
joy the  pleasures  of  the  table  by  in- 
sisting on  having  wholesome  and 
savory  food  at  every  meal.  This 
privilege  is  not  reserved  for  the  rich; 
it  is  much  more  the  heritage  of  the 
poor.  It  is  better  to  know  how  to 
cook  a  potato  well  than  to  have 
painted  the  frescoes  of  the  Vatican. 

I  have  looked  in  ecstasy  at  those 
masterpieces  of  Michelangelo  and 
have  no  desire  to  dim  the  glory  of 
his  fame.  But  as  I  looked,  I  could 
not  help  thinking  how  few  see  those 
paintings  and  how  many  suffering 
millions  daily  eat  poorly  cooked  po- 
tatoes. There  is  one  supreme  art — 
and  there  should  be  millions  of 
artists — the  art  of  mastering  Fire,  by 
which  is  meant  the  agent  of  cooking; 
to  attain  the  best  that  can  be  at- 
tained in  the  way  of  Flavor.  And 
with  Fire  thus  mastered  and  Flavor 
thus  attained,  health  and  bodily  vigor 
will  result — unless  we  go  to  the 
foolish  extreme  of  overeatirrg. 

We  must  indulge  only  in  legitimate 
epicurean  pleasures.  "Enough  is  as 
good  as  a  feast";  the  happy  medium 
lies  about  midway  between  abste- 
miousness on  the  one  hand  and  fool- 
hardy excess  on  the  other. 


Send  Orders  to  Us  for 


Nearly  2,000  standard 
and  classical  arlrctioot  In  the  famous 
CENTURY  EDITION,"  at  only  10c  a  copy.  , 
Published  prices  25c  to  $1.  We  euamntee  satisfaction 
or  return  money.   All  gradii:  for  Teaching.  Drawing 
Room,  or  Concert  use.  Vtry  Jliutt  telitiini 
Foreign  and  American  composer!, 
Wc  cany  the  line.  Catalog— tree 

Ask  for  Catalog 

-  No.  33 

TJATPQ    Market  at  Fifth, 
JXH.J-'JjO   San  Francisco. 

When  Answering  Advertisements, 
Please  Mention 
ORCHARD  AND  FARM. 


Electric 

Light  for  Your  Farm 

Uni-Lectric  lighting  plant  generates  standard  110- 
volt  direct  current;  operates  from  one  to  fifty  lights, 
electric  motor,  electric  iron,  vacuum  cleaner,  electric 
toaster,  force  pump,  churn,  washing  machine,  etc.  No 
Batteries — No  Switchboard — and  a  better  machine  for 
less  money.  High  speed  gasoline  motor,  generator  and 
automatic  governor,  all  complete  in  one  small,  compact 
unit.  Uses  standard  lamps  and  fixtures.  Simple,  easily 
installed,  dependable,  economical.  Costs  less  than  other 
systems  to  buy  and  to  operate. 

Write  today  for  full  description  and  low  price. 

tVU15E,lVVjr  10114  (  lay  St,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


It  wasn't  the  first 
shipment 

Replaces  worn  out 
belts  with 
Test  Special 

Uses  it  on  high  speed 
with  severe  strain 


Fill  Out  This  Coupon— Mail  It  TODAY 


New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Co. 
519  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco     —Dttt  C-3 
Send  me  samples  of  Belting  that  you  will  guaran- 
tee to  give  satisfactory  service  on  my  work  and 
quote  prices  delivered  at 


.Station. 


Horse  Power  Diameter  In  Inches 

(Elec.  Motor. ... ....  /Driving Pulley  
Steam  Engine. ... „  \ Driven  Pulley  
Gas  Engine  ,. 

Kind  of  Drive 
Cross  

Perpendicular  ........ ~ . .. 

Width  of  Belt  Ply  ~  

Distance  between  centers  of  Pulleys. . . ......... 

Rev.  per  minute  of  Driving  Pulley  

Kind  of  Machinery  Driven  

My  dealer's  name  

My  name.  

Address  


A  pocket  memo,  booklet  giving  speed  and  power 
tables  will  be  sent  FREE  to  all  who  mail  this 
coupon. 


A  Letter 
from  a 
Belt  User 

(never  one  like  it  before— from  a  belt  user) 


PETALUMA  BOX  COMPANY,  Inc. 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 

New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Co. 

San  Francisco 

Gentlemen: 

Your  last  shipment  of  Test  Special  belting 
came  duly  to  hand.  Please  accept  our 
thanks  for  promptness  in  filling 
this  order. 

We  are  now  using  this  brand  of  belting 
on  a  good  part  of  our  plant  and  have 
found  it  so  satisfactory  that  we  are 
replacing  all  worn  out  belts  with 
'Test  Special" 

We  have  placed  thisebelt  on  high  speed 

machines  and  in  places  where  severe 

strains  and  overloads  are 

carried,  and  our  experience 

is  that  it  carries  the  loads 

and  lasts  longer  than  the     It  lasts  longer 

best  grades  of  leather 

or  Balata  belting. 

We  find  that  it  is  not  effected  by  heat 
or  moisture,  will  not  tear  at 
the  lacing  and  will  last  for     Not  effected 
six  months  on  a  run  that  by  heat  or 

wears  out  the  best  grade  moisture 
of  belt  in  three  months.  Outlasts  leather 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend 
"Test  Special"  belting 
for  use  for  any  purpose  Recommended 
for  which  a  belt  is  used,    for  all  purposes 

Yours  very  truly, 


Petaluma  Box  Company 

New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Company 

519     Mission    Street      :  San  Francisco 

Home  Office:  New  York  City.  Branches  in  all  principal  cities 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  ORCHARD  AND  FARM 

I  Bailey  Millard,  Editor. 


California  to  the  Front 

CALIFORNIA  has  come  to  the 
front  in  so  many  ways  of  late 
that  the  people  of  the  East  are 
beginning  to  recognize  in  this  State 
the  leader  in  all  great  reforms.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  name  all  the  so- 
cial and  economic  measures  adopted 
or  projected  by  our  people  that  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Eastern 
press  and  have  been  favorably  com- 
mented upon  by  those  newspapers 
whose  opinions  are  worth  anything. 

True,  we  have  at  home  a  few  editor- 
ial petrifications  that  arc  always  ar- 
rayed against  any  scheme  of  reform, 
generally  for  the  reason  that  it  is  new 
and  untried.  In  San  Francisco  there 
are  editors  of  narrow  view  who  will 
go  out  of  their  way  in  their  efforts  to 
suppress  any  remedial  measure,  sim- 
ply because  the  said  measure  does 
not  belong  to  the  vintage  of  1870,  or 
thereabouts, 

Commenting  upon  the  new  social 
and  economic  era  entered  upon  by 
this  country  after  the  last  public  lands 
had  been  absorbed,  the  "Independent" 
says  of  the  plans  that  have  arisen  of 
late  to  forestall  the  difficulties  of  our 
agrarian  situation: 

"It  is  not  surprising  that  the  first 
constructive  recommendation  for 
achieving  this  result  should  come  from 
California.  The  report  of  the  State 
Colonization  and  Rural  Credits  Com- 
mission and  the  discussion  of  Land 
Settlement  by  the  Commercial  Club  of 
California,  which  have  just  been  pub- 
fished,  not  only  contain  much  valu- 
able information  on  the  fundamental 
problems  of  rural  life,  but  follow  it 
with  a  recommendation  of  State  di- 
rection in  land  settlement  which  is  of 
interest  to  the  wKble  country.  This 
report  shows  that  in  California  310 
men  own  4,000,000  acres  of  the  richest 
land  on  this  continent;  that  one  in- 
dividual owns  1,000,000  acres  and  one 
railroad  5,000,000;  that  thus  far  the 
subdivision  and  settlement  of  these 
great  landed  properties  has  been  left 
to  unregulated  private  enterprise. 

"In  place  of  this  the  Commission 
recommends  that  in  the  future  the 
plans  for  colonization  enterprises  be 
carefully  thought  out  in  advance,  with 
a  view  to  the  creation  of  the  kind  of 
agriculture  or  horticulture  suited  to 
the  soil  and  climate  of  the  locality, 
that  men  of  experience  and  business 
ability  be  employed  to  advise  and  di- 
rect settlers  in  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment, and  that  houses,  fences  md 
ditches  be  built  by  some  central  or- 
ganization instead  of  leaving  each  in- 
experienced settler,  often  a  stranger, 
to  struggle  alone  and  unaided." 


Brave  Old  Burbank 

INSPIRING  as  the  work  of  Luther 
Burbank  always  has  been,  it  is 
even  more  so  in  this,  the  sixty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  when,  hale  and 
ambitious,  he  is  going  right  ahead  and 
adding  new  laurels  to  his  crown  as 
the  plant  king  of  the  world. 

For  forty-five  years  this  wonderful 
man  has  devoted  all  his  time  to  the 
production  of  new  varieties  of  trees, 
shrubs,  vines,  cereals  and  root  crops. 
Rarely  has  he  rested  for  so  much  as 
a  week  from  his  labors.  His  success, 
aside  from  any  consideration"  of  the 
elements  of  his  genius,  has  been  due 
to  his  everlasting  tenacity  of  purpose. 
Many  disappointments  has  he  met, 
but  never  has  he  been  discouraged  and 
never  has  he  complained  that  Nature 
has  not  given  him  a  full  share  of  co- 
operation. And  now,  though  advanced 
In  years,  he  is  taking  on  new  duties, 
adding  to  his  work  of  production  the 
difficult  one  of  distribution. 

It  is  hard  to  make  the  average  per- 
son understand  that  a  genius  like 
Burbank  docs  not  care  a  burnt  match 
about  the  commercial  side  of  his  in- 
dustry. In  a  large  sense  he  is  a  poet, 
and  a  poet  would  rather  write  a  son- 
net than  to  sell  a  block  of  bonds. 
Burbank  thought  four  years  ago  when 
the  Luther  Burbank  Company  was 
formed  that  he  would  be  relieved  of 
all  the  work  of  marketing  his  prod- 
ucts and  would  thus  be  able  to  devote 
his  time  exclusively  to  his  experi- 
mental work  and  to  creative  develop- 
ment. But  while  this  latter  part  of 
his  industry  succeeded,  and  succeeded 
in  a  wonderful  way,  the  marketing 
plans  of  the  company  did  not  work 
out  well.  This,  as  the  Santa  Rosa 
wizard  says,  was  largely  due  to  the 
inexperienece^of  those  who  had  charge 
of  the  company's  business  affairs.  He 
terminated  his  contract  with  the  com- 
pany, which  is  now  out  of  existence, 
and  he  wishes  it  to  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood that  no  person  or  combina- 
tion is  authorized  to  use  his  name 
hereafter. 

Many  times  he  has  suffered  from 
the  misrepresentations  of  those  who 
sold  inferior  products  as  those  cre- 
ated by  Burbank,  whereas  he  has  had 
no  hand  in  them  and  often  knew 
nothing  about  them. 

Now,  at  an  age  when  most  men 
would  be  in  retirement,  Mr.  Burbank 
has  taken  up  the  burden  of  handling 
and  distributing  all  his  products  from 
his  own  farms  in  his  own  way,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  be  success- 
ful, for  to  carry  on  such  an  exten- 
sive and  expensive  industry  as  his  one 
must  have  money. 

Still  achieving,  still  pursuing,  this 
grand  old  man  affords  one  of  the  best 
lessons  to  the  youth  of  our  land  that 
we  can  call  to  mind.  We  have  re- 
ferred to  him  as  old,  but  in  reality 
such  a  man  is  never  old,  and  he  can 
never  die  any  more  than  Dante  could 
die,  or  Shakespeare,  or  Washington, 
or  Emerson.  All  these  men  are  as 
much  alive  to-day  as  ever  they  were, 
and  so  in  future  years  will  it  be  with 
Rurbank. 


Day  of  the  Farmer 

BETTER  prospects  are  enjoyed 
by  the  producer  at  the  present 
moment  than  at  any  time  for 
the  past  fifty  years,  and  of  all  pro- 
ducers the  farmer  may  count  upon  the 
biggest  gains.  By  this  wc  do  not 
mean  that  he  will  make  more  money 
than  the  manufacturer  or  the  miner, 
but  that  he  will  gain  more  in  propor- 
tion. 

Greed  on  the  part  of  the  middlemen 
and  the  transportation  companies  will 
tend,  as  heretofore,  to  reduce  the  re- 
turns to  the  agriculturist,  but  his  per- 
centage of  profit  is  going  to  be  great- 
er for  the  next  three  or  four  years, 
because  the  consumer  will  have  to  pay 
more  for  his  foodstuffs  than  he  for- 
merly did — as  much,  indeed,  as  he  has 
been  paying  during  the  past  few 
months.  No  matter  how  he  may 
squirm  and  protest,  Mr.  Consumer 
will  have  to  foot  the  bills,  and  foot 
them  in  a  royal  way.  Even  if  a  per- 
manent peace  should  be  established 
to-morrow,  the  25,000,000  men  who 
have  been  engaged  in  destruction  can- 
not immediately  go  back  to  the  peace- 
ful work  of  production.  It  will  take  a 
long  time  to  muster  them  out  of  the 
ranks  of  military  service,  and  even  if 
they  could  begin  to  plant  crops,  the 
conditions  all  over  Europe  are  such 
that  the  effect  of  their  labor  would 
not  be  felt  to  any  great  extent  for  a 
considerable  period. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the 
danger  of  over-production  after  the 
war,  but  we  think  our  agriculturists 
can  afford  to  smile  at  this  theory. 
There  never  has  been,  and  probably 
never  will  be,  any  such  thing  as  over- 
production in  this  country.  The 
trouble  always  has  been  that  the  meth- 
ods and  practices  of  distribution  were 
at  fault.  There  seems  to  be  a  fair 
prospect  of  reform  in  this  respect, 
thanks  to  the  new  organizations  of 
producers,  who  are  standardizing  their 
products  and  will  feed  them  into  the 
market  in  a  way  that  shall  prevent 
gluts  or  other  unusual  or  abnormal 
conditions. 

State  Market  Director  Weinstock  of 
California  has  shown  how  the  work 
of  organization  may  be  effected  so 
that  the  best  interests  of  both  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  shall  be  con- 
served. He  has  been  attacked  bitterly 
by  certain  elements  in  the  common- 
wealth, but  his  work  has  been  going 
on  just  the  same. 

There  may  be,  and  probably  is, 
some  justice  in  the  complaint  that 
Colonel  Weinstock  has  established  no 
free  public  markets,  where  the  farmer 
can  sell  his  products  directly  to  the 
consumer  and  both  be  benefited,  but 
doubtless  these  markets  will  come  in 
time.  It  has  been  necessary  first  to 
educate  the  producers  up  to  the  mod- 
ern ideas  that  have  worked  so  suc- 
cessfully in  the  case  of  the  large  busi- 
ness concerns  that  have  organized 
upon  an  efficient  basis,  have  standard- 
ized their  goods  and  taught  jobbers 
and  retailers  to  look  to  them  when- 
ever they  were  ready  to  place  their 
orders. 


Blasting  Fig  Land 

NOT   long   ago   the    editor  oj 
Orchard   and   Farm   paid  a 
visit  to  a  large  new  fig  gar- 
den development  in  Fresno  county, 
California,  and  was  pleased  to  note! 
the  manner  in  which  the  hardpan  was! 
being  broken  up  for  the  reception  off 
young  trees  soon  to  be  planted  therel 
The  method  used  was  blasting,  and! 
we  are  convinced  that  there  is  nol 
better  way  to  overcome  the  diliicul-l 
ties  imposed  by  Nature  in  the  way! 
of  the  orchardist  by  unworkable  soil! 
than   this  plan   of  using  plenty  of'J 
high  explosives. 

The  fig  garden  referred  to  was  that! 
of  the  Fresno  Suburban  Homes  Com-  ] 
pany,  of  which  Mr.  J.  C.  Forkner  is  \ 
president.  During  the  past  two  « 
months  this  company  has  been  plant-  I 
ing  forty  acres  of  fig  trees  a  day.  1 
Because  of  the  frost  last  winter,  which 
destroyed  many  thousands  of  young  j 
nursery  trees,  the  company  found  it  i 
difficult  to  procure  all  the  young  fig  4 
stock  required  for  its  enormous  plan-  \ 
tation,  which  is  to  consist  eventually 
o*  5,000  acres,  and  which  will  not  ] 
only  be  the  largest  fig  garden  in  this  , 
country,  but  by  far  the  largest  in  all  3 
the  world. 

The  hardpan   in  the  land  of  the  '< 
Fresno   Suburban   Homes   Company  } 
lies  from  ten  to  eighteen  inches  be-  ] 
low  the  surface  apjj,  which  consists  ' 
of  what  is  known  as  San  Joaquin  < 
sandy  loam,  and  would  not  be  con-  j 
sidered  by  some  orchardists  of  lim-  ! 
ited  experience  as  fit  for  horticultural  , 
purposes  of  any  kind.    But  by  the  use  \ 
of  tons  of  powder,  which  have  pen-  ' 
etratcd  deeper  than  any  plow  under 
ordinary  soil  conditions,  the  land  has 
been  made  available  for  fig  culture, 
one  of  the  most  profitable  branches  of 
horticulture  in  California. 

It  was  inspiring  to  witness  the 
blasting  operations  on  this  land.  As 
blast  after  blast  was  set  off  the 
chunks  of  hardpan  flew  into  the  air 
and  the  pulvis  rose  and  blew  away  in 
the  wind. 

As  one  gazed  upon  this  scene  one 
could  not  but  reflect  how  the  inge- 
nuity and  the  power  of  man  to  sub- 
due the  rebellious  earth  had  been 
augmented  by  the  use  of  the  very 
agency  which  over  in  Europe  has 
been  turned  loose  in  such  a  large  way 
as  an  element  of  destruction.  Here 
on  this  peaceful  plain  the  Titan  lost 
all  its  terror,  for  it  was  loosed  to 
serve  the  best  of  all  arts,  that  of  the 
husbandman-  Here  where  the  smoke 
and  dust  were  flying  was  no  battle- 
field, covered  with  the  dead  and  dy- 
ing, but  a  place  that  was  being  pre- 


WOODIN  ac  LITTLE 

PUMP  HOUSE 
33  TO  41   FREMONT  ST  SAN   FRANCISCO.  CA1_. 

PUMPS   FOR   EVERT  SERVICE   AND  USE 

FOR  IRRIGATION— Power.  Belt,  Electricity,  Air,  Vac- 
uum, Ship,  Spray,  Wine,  Oil,  Mines,  S*eam, ..Water  Works, 
Wind  Mills,  Road  -  Sprinkling,  Rams,  Hand,  Deep  and 
Shallow  Well  Pumps,  Goulds  Celebrated  Triplex  Pumps. 

W.  a  L.  PNEUMATIC  WATER  SUPPLY.  SYSTEMS 

Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings.  Brass  Goods,  Tanks,   Wind  Mills. 
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Send  for  our  large  No.  H  Catalocuc  Mailed  Fret 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 


inquire  of  \our  i  <K-al  Dealer  for  full  particulars. 


or  green  trees  and  luscious 
rig  fruit,  the  food  value  of  which 
bably  as  great,  if  not  greater, 
that  of  any  other  known  to  our 

as  a  fine  spectacle  and  a  grand 
e  like  of  which  on  so  great  a 
never  has  been  known  in  the 

Forkner  tells  us  that  he  is  per- 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  his 
-ig  operations,  and  that  he  ad- 
other  orchardists  who  contem- 
the  planting  of  fig  or  other  trees 
in  soil  where  hardpan  abounds  to  use 
powder  as  he  has  done.  In  most 
cases  the  ground  has  been  loosened 
Up  for  a  space  of  three  to  six  feet 
or  more  in  diameter,  thus  insuring 
plenty  of  room  for  the  tree  in  after 
years  and  giving  an  opportunity  for 
its  roots  to  delve  down  into  the 
earth  as  far  as  it  may  be  necessary 
for  them  to  go. 

On  a  small  scale,  such  blasting  op- 
erations have  been  conducted  in  other 
San  Joaquin  Valley  orchard  lands,  and 
when  one  sees  the  fine,  large,  healthy 
trees  that  are  the  result  of  this  kind 
of  soil  preparation,  one  need  not 
doubt  for  an  iustant  the  efficacy  of 
the  plan. 

Explosives  are  cheap,  but  breaking 
up  hard  soil  by  hand  or  machine  is 
slow  and  laborious.  If  you  have  any 
tough  ground  in  your  prospective 
orchard,  it  is  better  to  invest  in  a 
good  high  explosive  and  use  it  wher- 
ever indicated  than  it  is  to  employ 
any  other  agency. 


Making  the  Farm  Pay 

IT  IS  one  tiling  to  have  a  farm  and 
another  thing  to  make  it  yield  a 
profit  This  fact  has  been  shown 
in  many  cases  where  persons  who 
pursued  false  methods  have  failed  in 
their  endeavors  and  given  up  farm- 
ing as  a  bad  business. 

Farming  is  a  bad  business  where 
intelligence  is  not  employed.  More 
failures  are  due  to  faulty  systems  than 
to  drought  or  floods  or  blight. 
Sneer  at  book  farming  as  they  may, 
the  critics  of  progressive  agriculture 
that  is  the  result  of  large  reading  of 
recognized  authorities  have  not  a  leg 
to  stand  on  when  it  comes  to  a  con- 
sideration of  actual  results. 
-  "Practical  Farming,"  edited  by 
Willis  MacGerald,  the  well-known 
agricultural  expert,  is  a  book  that 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  everyone 
who  runs  a  farm,  no  matter  what  his 
previous  experience  may  have  been. 
If  he  has  been  doing  well,  "Practical 
Farming"  will  show  him  how  to  do 
better.  If  he  lias  been  doing  poorly, 
it  will  show  him  how  to  become  em- 
inently successful 

We  think  so  highly  of  "Practical 
Farming"  that  we  are  offering  the 
book  as  a  premium  to  our  subscribers, 
as  will  be  seen  in  an  announcement 
in  our  advertising  columns.  If  yon 
care  for  the  book,  it  wonld  be  well 
to  send  in  your  order  early,  for  the 
edition  is  limited.  Remember  that 
it  is  a  practical  work  and  one  that  is 
bound  to  be  of  service  to  you  in  your 
farming  operations. 


A  significant  fact  in  the  progress  of 
Orchard  and  Farm  is  that  its  news- 
stand sales  have  more  than  doubled 
since  the  first  of  the  year. 


iiimiiiiiiimiimiiiiiiuimiiiiiiiiiiiKiiiiii 

For  Sale  or  Exchange 

A  Good  $16,000  Business 

Ett&btuhed  six  years  a*o.  Cleared  (30.000  abort 
mnninf  arpentg  for  pmaL  six  yews.  in  health 
necessitate*  owner  dUpodnc  of  it.  Will  aell  for 
cash  or  exchange  lnr  improved  or  unimproved 
ranch.  Address  owner,  21  Elgin  Park,  Apt,  S, 
San  Francisco. 
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The  Best  and  Cheapest 
That  Money  Can  Buy. 

Simplex  Silos  au4  Papec  Cotters 

MOXKV-SAVUIfi  FKATURKS 
Write  fsr  catalog — Just  ant. 
SANTA  FK  LUMBER  GO. 
16  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


BURBANR'S 

Wonderful  New  Corn— "SORGHUM  POP" 
Earliest  Tomato  in  the  World— THE  "BURBANK." 
New  "ICEBERG"  Cucumber 
RARE  FLOWER  SEEDS,  BULBS  and  TREES. 

Postal  Card  will  bring  you  catalogues. 

LUTHER  BURBANK,  Santa  Rosa,  CaL 


When  answering  advertisements  please  mention 
ORCHARD    AND  FARM. 


Some-day 


FaEhries  at  Marysville  and  Benicia,  California 


you  II  own  a  tractor 


You  can  get  your  work  done  when  the 
ground  is  in  condition.  It  relieves  the 
horses  of  the  heaviest  service,  and  can 
work  night  and  day.  Besides,  the  trac- 
tor is  an  economical  source  of  farm 
power,  and  is  adaptable  to  a  wide 
range  of  service. 

A  "Tractor  is  the  road  to  bet- 
ter, more profitable farming 

A  tractor  cuts  the  costs  of  plowing 
power  and  labor. 

It  insures  harvest  profits — no  danger 
of  losing  a  crop  through  enforced 
delay  in  getting  horses  to  work. 

It  is  a  big  step  to  sell  off  the  horses 
and  buy  a  tractor  and  needs  careful 
investigation. 


We  have  tried  to  put  the  pertinent 
facts  about  the  Yuba  Ball  Tread  Trac- 
tors in  the  Yuba  catalog — 


Send for  it. 


We  will  do  all  we  can  to  help  you 
find  out  about  every  part  of  the  Yuba, 
its  uses  and  its  construction ;  to  watch 
it  under  actual  service ;  to  use  it  your- 
self under  your  own  conditions;  to 
show  you  ivby  it  is  the  tractor  for  you. 


Yuba  Manufacturing  Company  Dept.  Jl 

433  California  St..  San  Francisco.  California 
Gentlemen:  Kindly  send  me  catalog  and  prices  oa 
the  Yuba  Ball  Tread  Tractor. 


I  am  interested  in  Model  12-20_ 


Model  20  3SL 


Name_ 
Town_ 


,  State. 


P.O.  Box- 


Size  of  farm_ 


 Fruit 

 Grapes 


I  Check  main  crop  raised  ] 

 Rice 

 Hops 


.Grain 
.Alfalfa 


and  there  have  just  been  issued  new  Pump  and  Plow  Catalogs 
which  we  will  be  glad  to  send  prospective  buyers. 


Yuba  Manufactarihg  Company,  433  California  Street,  San  Francisco 

(  formerly  Th$  Yuba  Ctmtrjctm  Ltrnfanj  —chang*  in  noon  tn/j  ) 
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MANURE 


SHIPPED 
PROMPTLY 


to  any  point  in  carload  lot*.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  handle  large  or  small  order*  - 
Sheep  manure,  cow  manure,  hor*e  manure. 
Write  us  for  price*. 

J.  P.  HOLLAND 

Office  550  Third  St.  San  Francisco 


Money-Making 
and 

Money-Saving 
Methods 

Soil  Fertility,  Crop 
Culture.  r>rainage.  In- 
jurious Insects,  Plant 
l>isoasrs.  Pruning. 
Grail iug,  ot«\,  together 
V itll  ;h1n  i<v  on  SoUvl  - 
intr  Un  Pooo  iuc  rami 
Animals  for  the  great 


on   to   Ore.ham'  and 


real 

refinery 

tiasoline 
-  «ot  a 
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Why  Bovs  Don't 

Stay  on  the  K.irml 

By  W.  M.  Jaitline 


MM 
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The  Serenty-Fiftli    1  Q1  "7 
Anniversary  of      171  / 


,HT  DRAFT 
PLOWS 

luilt  for  the  Field  Test. 

_  wart  en  of  a  Century  of  "Knowing 
How"  Hammered  Into  Every 
One  of  Them. 

The  product  of  the  Parlln  &  Orendoiif  Co.  hae 
rs  been  noted  for  •implicity  of  construction, 
.  strength  sod  ease  of  operation.    It  was  opoa 

■  basis  that  the  founders  of  this  bnsinca*  made 
Implements,  established  their  reputation,  and 
their  factory.  It  is  upon  the  same  foundation 
the  business  has  been  carried  on  to  this  day, 
in  1917  we  celebrate  onr  Diamond  Jubilee;  75 

■  of  practical  experience  tuned  through  coo- 
lly striving  to  provide  for  the  exacting1  require- 
ts  ot  three  generations  of  Americas  farmers. 

For  an  even  three-quarters  of  a  century  we  hare 
*  the  demand,  and  today  we  operate  the  largest 
4  oldest  permanently  established  plow  factory  ia 
I  whole  world.    "It  s  the  way  we  build  them." 


Light  Draft  Plows,  Harrow*,  Planters  and 
Cultivator!  are  made  in  all  types  and  sizes , 
to  meet  the  conditioni  in  all  sections,  and 
are  Backed  by  an  Unqualified  Guarantee. 

We  also  make  the  moat  complete  line  of  Trac- 
rioa  Engine  Plows  produced,  and  we  hare  a  special 
catalog  devoted  to  these  famous  plows. 

The  P*0  Little  Genius 
Engine  Gang  Plow 

vat  the  most  popular  plow  shown  at  all  points  on 
Sp»1916  National  Tractor  Demonstration. 

We  will  tend  P  A  O  Catalogs  to  any  address. 
While  P  A  O  Implements  are  sold  only  through 
established  implement  dealers,  we  welcome  corres- 
pondence from  farmers  ia  all  sections. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Write  Us. 

Parlin  &  Orendorff  Company 

Canton,  Illinois 

Kansas  Cry  Dallas  Minneapolis 

Omaha  Portland  (Ore.)  St.  Louis 

Sioui  Falls     Spokane      Denver   Oklahoma  Qty 
Utah  Implement-Vehicle  Co..  Salt  Lake  City 
Baker  A  Hamilton,  San  Franciaco 
Diion  A  Gritwold,  Lot  Angeles 
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bilious  men,  the  kind  that 
like  to  clean  cpfsO  to  SSO  a  day. 
Ill  make  them  winners.  Men  are 
ettine  rich,  selling  my  wonderful  12  tools 
Pulls  pout*,  stretches  wire,  fixes 
wheels,  etc.   Write  me  Immediately. 

S>.  J.  Harrab.  ■*•*. 
Ttoltarrafclttl.(^MS*rtsf  St.  ill  isalist  HI 


Bush  Car  Delivered  Free 


Its)  ma  Boats  Gar.  fay  for  it  out  of  jour 
i  salsa,  say  stents  art  making  atony-  8 til 


Cushman  Light  Weigh.  Engines 
For  Al!  Farm  Work 


Mast  useful  farm  e»- 
g*nsi  BuDt  to  mat  asOs- 
StaMltsasIs  i  n  I  do  things 
no  other  enxtneacan  do. 
TsswrttoCa^arasjtL  Fric- 
tion  Clutch  PuUey.  Ron 
at  asy  asseost^Jfsrt  Bchi 

DaOTsi  from  * 
to  Job.  4H.P. 
wei«-ha  only  190  lbs.  Sbes 
4  to  28  H.  P.  19- year  Guar- 
Htrt  a  cbsap  asicksa, 
last  cheap  in  the 
Ismx  run,  40-paaTa 
Eaxima  Book  free. 


New  Tractor  Wheel 

FLAT  wheel  tractor  men  claim 
that  the  round  wheel  tractors 
cannot  work  on  ground  as  soft 
as  can  the  flat  wheel  tractors;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  round  wheel  men 
claim  that  the  flat  wheels  kwear  out 
so  much  faster  than  do  the  round 
wheels  and  so  increase  the  repair 
expense  of  the  machine  as  compared 
to  the  round  wheel  tractors.  Now 
comes  a  man  with  a  new  type  of 
"wheel"  which,  he  claims,  will  go 
-anvwhere  the  regulation  flat  wheel 
tractor  will  go  and  will,  at  the  same 
time,  last  just  as  long  as  the  round 
wheels  of  the  competing  type.  And 
his  "wheel"  is  sure  a  queer  arrange- 
ment to  look  at.  It  consists  of  a 
pair  of  oblong  track  sections  which 
are  stiff  and  rigid,  instead  of  being 
jointed  and  flexible  like  the  regula- 
tion flat  tractor  wheels  or  tracks; 
both  track  sections  being  mounted 
on  the  same  axle,  but  being  of  dif- 
ferent length — one  about  twice  the 
length  of  the  other. 
.  Each  section  has  a  set  of  gear 
teeth  on  each  flat  side,  a  similar 
number  of  teeth  being  on  the  driv- 
ing wheel  inside  the  track  section — 
these  teeth  extending  only  part  way 
around  the  circumference  of  this 
circular  driving  wheel.  Each  end  of 
a  track  section  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
half  circle.  The  circular  driving 
wheel  inside  the  track  section  is 
driven  by  the  engine.  As  the  gear 
teeth  on  the  driving  wheel  come  in 
contact  with  the  gear  teeth  on  the 
lower,  half  of  the  track  section,  the 
tractor  is  driven  forward  along  the 
track  section— a  slot  along*  its  cen- 
ter line  permitting  the  axle  to  move 
forward  without  causing  the  track 
to  slide  over  the  ground.  When  the 
last  gear  tooth  has  been  engaged, 
the  smooth  section  of  the  driving 
wheel  is  jammed  into  the  semi- 
circular end  of  the  track  section.  But 
the  driving  wheel  of  the  other  track 
section  is  still  forcing  the  tractor 
forward;  this  causes  the  first  section 
to  rear  up  on  its  rounded  forward 
end  and  flop  clear  over  with  the  side 
which  formerly  was  on  top,  now  un- 
derneath; now  the  gear  teeth  on  the 
driving  wheel  engage  with  the  gear 
teeth  on  this  lower  side  of  the  track 
section  and  help  to  propel  the  trac- 
tor forward  while  the  other  track  is 
flopping  upside  down. 

Thus,  as  the  tractor  moves  for- 
ward, one  track  section  is  flopping 
upside  down  over  its  round  end 
while  the  other  is  still  flat  on  the 
ground.  The  short  track  section 
apparently  flops  twice  to  each  flop 
of  the  longer  section.  A  long,  flat 
bearing  surface  is  always  in  contact 
with  the  ground  to  enable  the  tractor 
to  travel  over  soft  ground.  But 
these  track  sections  are  all  rigid  and 
jointless,  instead  of  being  made  up 
of  a  series  of  short  sections  like  a 
link  belt,  and  so  do  not  wear  out  any 
faster  than  the  conventional  round 
tractor  wheel.  To  see  a  tractor  like 
that  come  flip-flopping  down  the 
road  would  be  enough  to  make  a 
drunks  sign  the  pledge  and  send  it 
to  his  old  mother. 

The  Cigarette  Handicap 

ALTHOUGH  country  boys  are 
less  exposed  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  cigarette  smoking  than 
city  boys,  the  practice  is  spread- 
ing, and  they  and  their  parents 
should  read,  '  The  Case  Against  the 
Little  White  Slaver,"  which  contains 
thil  views  of  Thomas  A.  Edison  and 
Henry  Ford  on  the  cigarette  habit. 
The  Utter  says:  "If  you  will  study 
the  history  of  almost  any  criminal, 
,you  will  find  he  is  an  inveterate 
cigarette  smoker.  Boys,  through 
cigarettes,  train  with  bad  company; 
they  go  with  other  smokers  to  pool- 
rooms and  saloons." 

Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  who  is  a 
good  authority,  says:  "Boys  who 
smoke  cigarettes  unfit  themselves  for 
athletic  sports  and  high  attainments 
in  their  studies,  shorten  their  lives 
and  spoil  their  breaths." 


There*  but 

ONE 

Caterpillar 
Holt  builds 
it 


THOUSANDS  of  owners  In  thirty 
countries  have  nothing  but  praise 
for  the  wonderful  Caterpillar  Trac- 
tor—nothing  but  praise  for  its  design  and 
for  the  sound  mechanical  construction 
of  it 

The  famous  Caterpillar  track,  plus  the 
steady,  powerful,  economical  Caterpillar  mo- 
tor f built  entirely  in  the  Holt  shops),  plus  the 
best  of  materials,  workmanship  and  inspec- 
tion throughout — these  have  made  the  Cater - 
pillar  the  foremost  tractor  of  the  world  today. 
Other  tractors,  lacking  one  or  more  of  these 
elements,  cannot  achieve  the  same  success. 

There's  only  one  Caterpillar — Holt  builds 
it.  Don't  say  Caterpillar  unless  you  refer  to 
this  tractor. 

Wt  win  glmdlj  sand  detmtk  on  a//  model: 


rMwoaacTosawo  co  s, 

Mattsa     S*a  Prssdsco     Lot  Angelas     Portland  Spokana 

Jt.-g.US.Po.tOfl 


Money  to  Loan 


This  Company  will  be  pleased  to  Con- 
sider Applications  for  First  Mortgage 
Loans  on  Farm  Property  which  has 
been  Under  Cultivation  for  at  Least 
One  Year. 

Western  States  Life  Insurance  Company 

Fully  Paid  Cash  Capital,  $1,000,000. 

Home  Office,  Wells  Fargo  Building,  San  Francisco 
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PERFECTION 

MILKING  MACHINES 


Nature's 
Way 


ARD  AND  V^KM 

For  Better  Butter 

HoiC  Creameries  Cart  Improve  Conditions. 

B\  Burton  Hale 


their  butter. 


Batter  Packag*« 


lug  < 
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a* 
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^-^Carruthen*  Farm  

Great  Sale 
Scotch  Shorthorns 

Mayfield,  Cal.  Wednesday,  May  2,  1917 

45  HEAD  OF  HIGH-CLASS 
28        SHORTHORNS  -  "  b.h. 

From  the  Following  Sires: 

Count  Avon  334946— Aft  International  Oram!  Cham- 
Count  Glory  426982  Last  rr.u  s  Calif ornia  Grand 
Mayflower  Sultan  402251 — A  Grandson  of  Whitehall 
Ringmaster  307894  Three  smvossive  roars  Grand 
Ma  roll  Knitrht  188105 — Anionoa  s  ffrv-atost  hei 
Fair  kniffht  IMWi   Muni  ■  rtf  rw,>-  a* 


Ml 


i\\  Fau 


W.  M.  CARRUTHERS 

Hearst  Building  Mayfield 
Jan  Francisco  Cal. 
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fERAL  questions  having  arisen 
j  to  the  interpretation  to  be 
;iven  to   certain   parts  of  the 
act,  the  following  answers  to 
qiwtions,  Submitted  to  the  secretary 
of  the  harm  Loan  Board  will  be  of 
interest: 

One  of  the  explanatory  leaflets  is- 
iued  by  the  board  uses  an  expression 
whicli  led  some  to  think  that  loan 
associations  must  be  kept  within  one 
county.     As    to    this    the  secretary 

g>  "A  farm  loan  assocation  may  ex- 
tend its  territory  into  two  counties, 
,and  in  some  instances  this  may  be 

advisable  or  necessary.  County  lines 
are  no  barrier  against  an  association 
"being  formed  in  that  vicinity,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  get  members  irrespec- 
tive of  whether  they  live  in  one  or 
another  county.  As  a  matter  of  fart, 
eacli  association  decides  its  own  ter- 
ritory within  which  it  will  do  bu-i- 

'  The  question  was  submitted  wheth- 
"  er  a  person  might  obtain  a  loan  if 
*jiot  actually    living    upon    the  land 

upon    which    the    loan   was  placed. 

Here  is  the  answer: 

[."Division  6  of  Section  1?  may  not 

be  interpreted  so  narrowly  as  you 
'imply  in  your  letter.  A  I. inner  who 
Superintendents  the  operations  on  his 

farm,  maybe  eligible  for  a  loan,  espe- 
cially if  he  becomes  a  member  of  a 

local  association.  W  hile  actual  resi- 
dence may  be  preferable,  it  may  not 

be  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 

enable  one  to  borrow  through  "a  na- 
,  tional  farm  loan  association/' 

Division  1  of  Section  3  1  of  the  act 
-has  led  to  the  belief  that  farm  loan 

banks  might  be  treated  as  banks  of 
:  deposit.  On  this  point  the  secretary 
I  says : 

"The  Federal  Land  Bank  is  not  ex- 
pected to  do  a  general  banking  busi- 
ness. Its  stockholders  are  primarily 
national  farm  loan  associations.  The 
national  farm  loan  associations^  are 
authorized  under  Section  it  to  issue 
certificates  against  deposits  of  cur- 
rent funds,  which,  deposits  are  to  be 
immediately  transmitted  to  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Bank  and  invested  by  it 
in  the  purchase  of  farm  loan  bonds 
on  first  mortgages.  There  would 
seem  to  be  a  slight  conflict  between 
these  two  provisions  of  Sections  11 
and  14,  but  it  may  be  stated  as  a  gen- 
eral principle  that  no  Federal  Land 
Bank  can  do  a  regular  deposit  and 
checking  business." — Chas.  F.  Davis, 

j»  .  Raising  Geese. 

Geese  can  be  raised  in  small  num-. 
bers  successfully  and  at  a  profit  on 
many  farms  where  there  is  low,  rough 
pasture  land  containing  a  natural  sup- 
ply of  water. 

They  need  a  house  only  during  cold 
or  stormy  weather,  when  an  open 
■hed  should  be  provided. 

Large  boxes,  barrels,  or  shelters  are 
provided  as  nests  for  geese,  or  they 
are  allowed  to  make  nests  on  the  floor 
of  the  house. 

Adult  geese  should  be  fed  for  eggs 
about  February  1,  or  so  that  the 
goslings  wUl  be  hatched  by  the  time 
there  is  good  grass  pasture.  Feed  a 
mash  in  the  morning  of  equal  parts 
by  weight  of  corn  meal,  bran  and 
middlings,  or  low-grade  flour,  with  10 
per  cent  of  beef  scrap,  and  give  whole 
or  cracked  corn  at  night. 

Goslings  should  be  fed  a  mash  of 
two  parts  shorts  and  one  part  corn 
meal  by  weight,  changing  at  the  end 
of  three  weeks  to  equal  parts  shorts 
•nd  corn  meal,  with  5  per  cent  each 
of  beef  scrap  and  grit. 

A  fattening  ration  may  be  made  of 
a  mash  of  one  part  shorts  and  two 
parts  cornmeal  by  weight,  with  5  per 
cent  of  beef  scrap,  which  is  fed  in  the 
morning,  while  corn  is  fed  at  night. 


A  Hereford  Sale 

THE  first  public  sale  of  Regis- 
tered Hereford  cattle  to  be 
held  in  California  will  take 
place  on  the  D.  O.  Lively  Stock  Farm 
at  Mayfield,  on  May  3,  1917. 

This  offering  of  cattle  is  made  up  of 
especially  selected,  richly  bred  West- 
ern raised  Herefords.  The  predomi- 
nance of  females  in  the  sale  gives  an 
opportunity  for  picking  out  animals 
with  which  to  start  a  pure  bred  herd. 

There  are  three  or  four  times  as 
many  Shorthorn  pure  breds  in  Cali- 
fornia as  Herefords.  Hereford  advo- 
cates claim  that  these  cattle  make  the 
cheapest  beef,  are  the  best  grazers, 
mature  the  earliest,  are  the  hardiest 
breed,  are  the  most  prolific  and  pre- 
potent, are  the  most  economical  beef 
breed,  are  the  least  susceptible  to 
tuberculosis  and  that  at  the  market 
centers,  when  finished  both  as  baby 
beeves  and  mature  beeves  command  a 
higher  price  at  the  hands  of  the  pack- 
ers. 

There  is  room  for  a  good  many 
herds  of  registered  Herefore  cattle  in 
California. 

The  range  cattlemen  of  Texas, 
Oklahoma  and  Eastern  New  Mexico 
have  been  turning  registered  Here- 
ford bulls  into  their  herds  for  fifteen 
years  and  the  corn  feeders  of  the 
Middle  States  pay  fancy  prices  for 
the  yearlings.  It  is  seldom  that  a 
Texas  range  man  carries  anything 
over  to  two  years  of  age  as  the  feeder 
demand  takes  them  as  fast  as  he  can 
grow  them.  , 

Not  only  the  cattlemen  but  every 
one  interested  in  the  cattle  industry 
should  attend  this  sale. 


Shorthorn  Sale  of  Merit 

A SALE  of  Shorthorn  cattle  to 
be  held  at  Carruthers  Farms, 
Mayfield,  Cal.,  on  May  2, 
should  interest  all  parties  in  the 
breeding  of  good  Shorthorns.  In- 
cluded in  the  sale  are  many  females 
with  a  national  name.  There  will  be 
found  show  cows,  show  two-year-olds 
and  show  yearling  calves.  Anyone  re- 
quiring something  to  strengthen  their 
show  herd  for  the  fall  fairs  of  1917 
will  surely  get  it  there.  Seventeen 
bulls  to  be  sold  are  all  good.  We 
might  mention  the  roan  bull  calf,  Pa- 
cific Sultan,  from  a  ringmaster  and 
sired  by  Mayflower  Sultan.  He  is 
an  outstanding  good  one  and  ought 
to  head  some  good  herd  in  the  West 
Mayfield  Knight  i3  another  of  the 
right  kind  and  many  others  too 
numerous  to  mention.  All  cattlemen 
interested  in  good  livestock  should  at- 
tend the  sale  on  Wednesday,  May  2, 
at  Mayfield,  whether  they  are  buyers 
or  not,  and  look  over  this  great  herd 
of  Shorthorns. 

Why  Berkshires  Win 

BERKSHIRES  prove  their  worth 
not  only  in  the  show  ring  but 
in  the  packing  house  as  well. 
On  most  markets  a  nicely  finished 
bunch  of  "Berks"  will  command  a 
decided  premium.  In  the  words  of 
Ira  F.  Collins,  manager  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  Live  Stock  Commission  Co., 
"I  know  from  experience  in  the  com- 
mission business  for  several  years, 
that  no  salesman  has  ever  been  able 
to  guess  at  a  bunch  of  Berkshires  as 
high  as  their  weight.  I  have  also 
found  that  they  ship  with  less  los9 
and  less  shrink,  and  as  to  the  pack- 
ers preferring  them  to  any  other 
breed  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact." 

Hams  and  bacon  are  the  two  most 
valuable  products  derived  from  hogs. 
The  flesh  of  the  Berkshire  yields  a 
firm,  well  marbled  bacon  and  the 
hams  are  full,  deep  and  meaty. 


® 


Harrow  Buying  Made  Easy 


I_J  ARROWS  that  do  the  best  work  and  last 
"  longest  cost  so  little  that  there  is  no 
economy  in  buying  any  but  the  best.  A  post  card 
will  bring  you  complete  information  about  Interna- 
tional Harvester  disk,  spring-tooth  and  peg-tooth  harrows. 
Write  the  card  now  and  mail  it  as  soon  as  you  can. 

In  the 'line  there  are  bumper  disks  with  rigid  frames,  four- 
wear  bearings  and  gangs  that  are  level  at  every  cutting  angle. 
Also  disk  harrows  with  independent  gangs  that  can  be  used 
for  side  hill  work  and  for  filling  dead  furrows  as  well  as  oo 
level  fields.  For  wet,  cloddy  fields  we  have  spring-tooth  har- 
rows with  teeth  that  cannot  work  loose  and  that  can  be  set  to 
any  desired  cutting  depth.  Our  smoothing  harrows  have 
square  teeth  that  cannot  twist,  and  stiffening  bars  that  keep 
all  the  teeth  at  the  same  cutting  angle  regardleSs  of  extra 
strain  put  on  any  single  tooth.  Riding  attachments  and 
other  special  features  can  be  furnished  for  all  spring  and  peg- 
tooth  harrows.  We  have  also  a  complete  line  of  one  and  two- 
horse  cultivators. 

Thi9^  spring  you  will  need  tillage  implements,  harrows 
or  cultivators.  If  you  want  the  best  your  money  will  buy, 
write  that  post  card  today  and  mail  it.  I, 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America  )1 

(lacsrpsrtted) 

Crawford,  Neb.       Denver,  Colo.       Helena,  Mont.       Lot  Angeles, 
Portland, Ore.  San  Francisco. Cat   Spokane,  Wash.  Salt  Lake  Ci 


tele..  Cal.  /ffY,  1 1 

:itT.Utah  V(JJ/  II 
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IN  BUENA  VISTA  ORANGE  TRACT 


3  miles  from  railroad;  lots  of  water;  produces  the  I 
finest  ORANGES  and  LEMONS,  6  to  8  WEEKS  earlier  than  ' 
SOUTHERN  CAL..,  also  ALMONDS,  FIGS,  APRICOTS  and  WAL-  1 
NUTS.    *60  to  $100  per  ACRE  and  TEN  YEARS  to  pay  for  it. 
Small  payment  down,  the  next  due  in  FIVE  YEARS.  Addreaa 
BVBNA  VISTA  ORANGE  TRACT,  223  Moaadnot-k  Bids.,  San 
FranrlMCO,  Cal.  


E 


'ARM  VIM 


PPLY 

PPUTY  INCOME  bh.  welch 

Sauce  PROPERTY  'SMWm 


The  Salof 
Self -Setting 
Gopher  Trap 


Only  trap  hiring  free  passage.  Will  catch  sU 
sizes  of  Gophers.  If  jou  want  a  trap  that  will 
tire  results,  try  this  one.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you.  will  be  sent  postpaid  for  50c;  S 
traps  $1.00.  Special  price  for  lots  of  one  dozen 
or  more. 

A.  SAIsOF  &  CO.,  3014G  30th  are.,  Oakland.  Cal. 


6jHi 


Booklet 


KPJ  h  Prairie  Dogs  and  Cophen 
of  all  kinds.  Endorsed  bir  Stale 
Experimental  Stations.  1400 
tablets  prepaid  for  %  1  25.  War- 
ranted. Raocide  Tablets.  25c 
_  Ask  druggist  or  send  direct. 
Free.  F.  D.  Chemical  Co.,  Ft.  Dodge,  la. 


"Practical  Farming 
and  Gardening" 

A  wonderful  book,  edited  by  Willis 
MacGerald,  should  be  In  every 
farm  home.  It  offers  a  collection 
of  money-saving  methods  in  agri- 
culture, treated  by  specialists  who 
have  devoted  a  life  of  thought, 
study,  experiment  and  practical 
experience  to  the  special  subjects 
they  deal  with.  The  book  may  be 
had  with  a  year's  subscription  to 
Orchard  and  Farm.  Note  the  large 
ad  on  page  43. 


Auto  Trailers,  $75  and  up 


2  or  4-wheel 
type  bnilt  to 
any  rapacity 

Made  In 
San  Francisco 

Truck  Attachments 
$250  and  Up 

Made  for  Any  Automobile 
I  p  t*  3-toa  Capacity 

Territory  open  for  Agents 

Reliance  Trailer  & 
Truck  Co. 

37&>  Mission  St, 

San  Frandaco, 
Cal. 

ft.  KONETSKY,  Manager 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


SUGAR 

2CTS.  PER 
POUND 

When  Purchased  Through 
Our  Combination  Orders 
Amounting  to  Only  $5.00 

Combination    Order    No.  15 
Our  Big  Leader 

20  lbs.  Sugar  (fine  dry  granu- 
lated)   40c 

3  lbs.  Sago,  Tapioca  or  Pearl 
Barley    25c 

3  lbs.  Rice  or  3  cans  Carnation 
Milk   25c 

3  cans  Tomato  Puree,  Corn  or  6 
bars  best  Laundry  Soap   30c 

2  cans  Oysters  or  2  lbs.  any 
kind  Beans   25c 

2  lbs.  Tea  (any  flavor)  or  3  lbs. 
fancy  Coffee  $1.00 

1  large  bottle  Flavoring  Ex- 
tract or  2  lbs.  best  Coffee   T5c 

2  cans  Sliced  Peaches  or  l  bot- 
tle Tomato  Catsup   25e 

2  cans  Sugar  Peas  or  2  cans  of 
best  String  Beans   25c 

3  lbs.  Macaroni,  Tapioca  or  ltice  2fie 
3  pkgs.  Washing  Powder  or  3 

cans  Cleanser   15c 

1  2-lb.  square  Creamery  Butter 

or  1  No.  3  pail  pure  Lard  63c 

1  lb.  can  Plum   Pudding  or  2 

cans  Pork  and  Beans   23c 

Total  for  all  unchanged  $5.00 

We  pay  the  freight  en  shipments 
amounting  to  $5  or  over  for  300 
miles,  and  nuke  allowances  on  all 
orders  beyond  100  mile*. 

SEND  FOR  COMPLETE 
GROCERY  CATALOG 

FREESE  &  CO. 

Southeast  Corner  Dhisadero  and 
Ellis  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


CACTUS 


Bur  bulk  8plnelesa;  an  varieties. 
Now  li  the  time  to  plant.  Best 

—  - — —  —   feed   on   earth   for  cows  pigs 

and  sthcr  stock.  Pull  line  rarden  seed,  fruit  tree*, 
•J*.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog.  The  W.  P. 
Pitta  Seed  and  Nursery  Co.,  Market  Bt, 

Ban  Francisco. 


BAGS 


FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

New  and  second-hand.  Ererj  bag  thoroughly 
inspected  before  shipping.  Bags  for  grain,  po- 
tatoes, seeds,  rice,  onions,  beans,  etc.  Whether 
buying  or  selling,  eommnnicate  with  us. 

SPEYER  BAG  CO. 

869-873  Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FREE  BOOK- 

Send  for  onr  32-Page  Free  Book 
entitled  "How  to  Become  Success- 
ful in  the  Real  Estate  Bosiness." 
TnE  MACDONALD  CO-OPERA- 
T1TE  REALTY  CO,  Grosse  Bid?, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


"Practical  Farming 
and  Gardening" 

A  wonderful  book,  edited  by  Willis 
MacGerald,  should  be  in  every 
farm  home.  It  offers  a  collection 
of  money-saving  methods  in  agri- 
culture, treated  by  specialist*  who 
have  devoted  a  life  of  thought, 
study,  experiment  and  practical 
experience  to  the  special  subjects 
they  deal  with.  The  book  may  be 
had  with  a  year's  subscription  to 
Orchard  and  Farm.  Note  the  large 
ad  on  page  43. 


HAVE  YOU  A  FARM  FOR  SALE? 
If  so,  advertise  in  the 
ORCHARD     AND  FARM. 

Clarence  Holt  of  Hinkman,  Califorfnia,  idler - 
tiled  a  farm  of  40  acres  a  few  months  act)  anfl 
got  63  replies.  It  costs  little  to  advertise— only 
B  cent*  a  word  under  the  elassiaeation  of  Real 
Bitat*  on  the  Farmers,  ilarkst  fatre. 


Planting  in  the  Signs 

Strange  Survival  of  an  Ancient  Theory. 


THE  following  is  published  not 
because  of  any  intrinsic  value 
which  we  think  it  may  hold 
for  the  husbandman,  but  as  an 
example  of  the  survival  of  that 
strangest  and  most  ancient  of  all 
superstitions — astrology.  While  it 
may  be  that  the  writer  has  had  the 
experiences  which  he  has  stated,  and 
while  it  may  be  that  many  others, 
clinging  to  an  idea  that  was  exploded 
by  Copernicus  over  400  years  ago, 
may  be  able  to  recite  others  just  as 
wonderful,  if  not  more  so,  modem 
science  would  refer  all  such  data  to 
coincidental  and  not  to  demonstrable 
facts.  Modern  science  has  no  more 
use  for  astrology  than  it  has  for 
palmistry  or  voudooism.  It  smiles 
at  the  nomenclature  of  the  ancients, 
as,  for  example,  the  names  of  Mars 
and  of  Venus,  as  applied  to  the  stars. 
Mars  is  the  god  of  war  and  Venus 
the  goddess  of  love,  but  supposing 
that  Mars  had  been  called  Venus  and 
Venus  had  been  named  Mars.  Then 
all  the  attributes  of  a  child  born  un- 
der either  planet  would  have  been 
entirely  reversed.  But  we  like  the 
astrologist  as  we  do  all  people  of 
large  credulity.  They  give  salt  to 
life,  for  not  only  is  their  faith  of 
inspiring  amplitude,  but  they  are  a 
source  of  infinite  delight  to  a  rather 
too  serious  world. — The  Editor. 


Editor  "Orchard  and  Farm" — Sir: 
In  your  January  magazine,  page  27, 
is  this  head  line,  "Rules  for  Tree 
Planting."  The  article  is  good,  but  I 
would  like  to  add  one  word,  and 
make  the  headline  read,  "Scientific 
Rules  for  Tree  Planting." 

As  a  boy  on  the  farm  I  took  great 
interest  in  going  to  the  woods  with 
my  father  in  the  early  spring,  to  dig 
up  and  transplant  various  kinds  of 
forest  trees  such  as  the  oak,  ash,  hard 
and  soft  maple,  etc. 

All  who  have  had  experience  will 
know  that  a  soft  maple  is  hard  to 
keep  alive  under  the  ordinary  tare 
of  the  casual  planter. 

My  father's  success  lay  in  know* 
ing  when  to  dig  the  tree,  and  sever 
its  roots  from  mother  earth,  to  be 
transplanted  in  another  field. 

If  we  could  not  ascertain  within  an 
hour  or  two  when  an  assembly  or 
any  concourse  of  human  beings  were 
to  meet  for  an  important  purpose,  all 
sucli  purposes  would  soon  be  frus- 
trated, and  human  improvement  pre- 
vented. Therefore,  the  knowledge  of 
an  exact  moment,  or  the  exact  measure 
of  time  is  of  considerable  importance 
in  arranging  and  conducting  the  af- 
fairs of  each  individual  in  life.  The 
same  law  applies  in  the  planting  and 
transplanting  of  trees  as  well  as  to 
all  other  things  in  Nature. 

We  will  grant  you  know  about  the 
season  to  plant  in  your  latitude,  but 
herein  lies  the  secret.  Father  said  the 
moon  will  be  new  on  a  certain  day 
in  each  month  of  the  season,  and  in 
a  certain  sign  of  the  Zodiac.  (I 
might  add  that  there  are  fruitful 
signs  and  barren  signs),  and  from 
the  day  of  the  new  moon  each  month 
for  about  fourteen  days  the  moon  is 
on  the  increase  (that  is  the  moon  is 
increasing  in  light),  and  at  that 
season  of  the  year  the  sun  has  passed 
its  lowest  meridian,  making,  as  it 
were,  the  vibrations  or  atmospheric 
pressure  from  both  lights  strong  and 
fruitful,  and  especially  so  if  the  moon 
is  in  a  fruitful  sign  at  the  time  of 
planting. 

Father's  experience  as  a  nursery- 
man was  never  to  allow  the  roots  of 
trees  disturbed  until  after  the  third 
day  of  the  moon's  age,  when  the 
moon  was  in  an  earthy  or  watery 
sign  of  the  Zodiac,  which  cannot  be 
ascertained  from  the  common  al- 
manacs, because  lliey  give  the  con- 
stellations instead  of  the  signs.  He 
also  found  a  vast  difference  in  pro- 
duction as  to  whether  the  tree  was 


planted  at  the  new  or  full  moon.  The 
tree  planted  at  new  moon  will  give 
long  limb  spindling,  but  very  little 
fruit,  while  planted  near  the  full 
moon,  gives  a  stalky,  thrifty  tree, 
plenty  of  fruit  and  one  not  bothered 
with  worms. 

Through  the  teachings  of  my 
father,  and  observing  his  success,  I 
was  led  into  the  field  of  research,  and 
for  more  than  twenty-five  years  I 
have  watched  the  influence  of  the 
changes  of  the  moon  on  both 
animal  and  man,  as  well  as 
trees  and  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  find  that  the  new  moon  has 
the  power  to  develop  latent  con- 
dition, hatching  of  worms  and  all 
creeping  things  of  the  earth,  and  es- 
pecially so  if  the  moon  be  in  the 
same  sign  as  the  planet  Saturn  on 
the  day  of  planting,  but  if  the  moon 
be  in  the  same  sign  as  the  planets 
Jupiter  or  Venus  the  trees  will  be 
healthy  and  produce  good  fruit,  but 
when  the  moon  is  with  Saturn  the 
trees  will  be  worm-eaten,  or  the  fruit 
will  be  full  of  worms.  All  pruning, 
grafting  and  budding  should  be  done 
on  the  increase  of  the  moon  in  fruit- 
ful signs. 

This  same  law  applies  to  the  kill- 
ing of  your  meat  for  best  results,  as 
at  one  time  you  notice  meat  frying 
is  juicy  and  lies  flat  in  the  pan,  but 
another  it  shrivels  and  is  dry.  Again 
you  cut  alfalfa,  stack  in  small  stacks 
to  dry  and  in  a  few  days  you  begin 
to  rake  for  baling  or  stacking  and 
you  find  it  musty  and  damp  and  wet. 

As  to  chickens  if  eggs  are  placed 
in  the  incubator  or  under  the  hen  so' 
as  to  hatch  in  twenty-one  days  on 
increase  of  moon  infruitful  sign  you 
will  have  good  layers  and  your 
chickens  will  weigh  heavier  for  mar- 
ket. 

The  following  is  a  case  in  point: 
On  November  20,  1916,  there  were 
planted  or  transplanted  some  small 
as  well  as  large  and  older  shrubbery 
at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Postoffice  grounds,  Berke- 
ley, Cal.  This  day  the  moon  was  in 
the  signs  Virgo  and  Libra  (both  bar- 
ren signs)  and  the  moon  in  its  last 
quarter  decreasing  in  light,  the  re- 
sult was  that  the  small  stuff  withered 
and  died,  and  in  its  place  some  little 
spindling  stock  has  been  replaced, 
but  I  do  not  know  the  day  of  the 
transplanting  the  larger  shrubbery  is 
having  a  hard  time  and  looks  as 
though  a  deleterious  influence  was  at 
work. 

The  all-wise  Creator  never  in- 
tended that  man  should  lose  the 
fruits  of  his  labor.  Ignorance  of  a 
law  is  no  excuse,  ,but  makes  you  sub- 
ject to  it,  and  you  reap  according  to 
what  you  sow,  and  the  fruitfulness  of 
your  result  depends  much  on  the 
time  you  sow,  for  there  is  a  time  for 
every  thing  under  the  sun. 

J.  CALVIN  SETTLES,  D.  A. 

Scabby  Pears 

THE  time  of  spraying  for  any 
disease  or  insect  is  one  most 
important  factor;  the  spray 
material  is  the  other. 

To  prevent  pear  scab  the  first 
spraying  should  be  applied  when  the 
first  bud  or  cluster  bud  is  opening. 
The  second  spraying  should  be  ap- 
plied before  the  petals  fall. 

Lime-sulphur  should  be  effective 
and  may  be  used  instead  of  bluestone 
and  lime,  according  to  Prof.  R.  E. 
Smith.  Howard  Reed,  pear  grower 
of  the  Sacramento  valley,  success- 
fully applies  the  sprays  mentioned. 

Arsenate  of  lead  may  be  added  to 
the  second  spraying  to  control  the 
codling  moth. 

In  case  of  rain  very  shortly  after 
spraying  the  application  should  be 
repeated.  If,  however,  twenty-four 
hours  elapse  before  >rain  comes,  it 
seems  that  a  repetition  is  unneces- 
sary. 


IS  YOUR  SOIL 
100  PER  CENT 
EFFICIENT? 

Few  Ranchers  Realize  Full  Pos- 


sibilities of  Their  Land 


the 


It  Is  an  astonishing  fact 
great  majority  of  California 
and  fruit  growers  are  sufferin 
serious  loss  every  year  of  wt 
have  little  or  no  knowledge.    That  is, 
their  crops  do  not  begin  to  measure  up 
to  the  maximum  possibilities  of  their 
lands.    This  is  a  condition  which  w 
not  be  tolerated  in  any  other  llr 
business,  and  there  is  no  good  re 
why  it  should  be  endured  in  fan 
— the  greatest  business  in  the  world. 

If  you  do  not  get  a  full  crop  from 
your  fruit  orchard,  your  alfalfa  land 
or  grain  field.  It  is  probable  that  th« 
principal  fault  is  In  the  soil  Itself.  ' 

It  is  Impossible  to  tell  from  the  looks 
of  a  soil  whether  It  Is  In  perfect  con- 
dition, and  soil  experts  are,  of  course, 
expensive. 

Every  rancher  will  learn  with  In- 
terest, therefore,  that  a  little  device 
has  been  perfected  which  will  test  soil 
accurately,  and  show  Jnst  what  is 
needed  to  I. unit  it  up  to  the  maximum 
of  bearing  efficiency.  The  initial  cost 
of  this  little  machine  is  very  nominal, 
considering  its  great  value  to  the 
rancher  in  Increased  crops.  Once  the 
device  Is  obtained,  the  cost  of  each  soil 
test  Is  only  a  few  cents. 

These  soil  testers  are  being  distrib- 
uted on  the  Pacific  Coast  by  Mr.  Clem- 
ent B.  Stern,  614  Central  Mortgage 
Bldg.,  San  Diego,  California,  who  will 
be  glad  to  mall  literature  and  full  In- 
formation regarding  them  (o  any 
reader  of  this  paper  who  will  simply 
drop  him  a  line. 
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SULPHUR 

Flenr  ale  Sou  f  re.  An- 
chor Brand,  Velvet 
Flowers  *>f  Sulphur 
and  Eagle  Brand. 

Packed  in  barrels 
and  double  sacks.  Are 
the  fluffiest  Sulphurs 
that  money  can  buy; 
the  best  for  vine- 
yards; the  best  for 
bleaching  purposes. 
LEAVING    NO  ASH. 

i'RATED  BOOKLET; 
also     PRICE  LIST 
and  SAMPLES. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
SULPHUR  CO. 
St.,  -nil  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Chinese 
Wool/lower  { 


brilliant  and  tlx 
tflirt.    Seel  »«r  aau  10  a 
I  tor  Stab. 

■l  -  If a,  'odea  raail.e. 

Iroinense  alae,  » t 
an-taodsiroflhey 
fcre<IHIeta.»erf»l 
Fv.rbUsBlftr  Sweet  Wtlllaaj.  a  starflitic  noeelr) 
In  60  days  Irom  seed,  conrlaiunr  all  the  anion,  and  < 
brinz  hardy.    Flowera  large,  colors  eiejulsitr—  ataa 
Then  1  ere. I  RaTelllee.  with  !«•  aaoro  ti)  tar  I 
See  Catalog  lor  colored  platea.  culture,  etc 

Oar  Biz  GaUle*  ol  Flower  and  Vef.  Seeds,  r  i 
tare  new  fruits  tree.  We  are  the  largest  rratecia  in  I 
Clad.olus.  Cannas.  Dahlias.  Ulies.  Iris,  etc. 

JOHN  L1CWI5  C111LDS,  Inc.,  Floral  Park 


-Breed  Berkshire* 

For  lartre  litbara  of  hrasky,  t>  net!  mr.  rare;  for  rapid 

a  .III  Ill  Uiaamillif  II     -  and  for  eas-y  f  ultra.,  nr. 

They  bring  top  price*  on  aU  the-  bic  irmrkeo  be- 
cause of  uniform  t ,  .  high  noajilj  raent  and  least, 
nhrinkng-e.  Sand  Unlay  for  free  booklet  ll.laalllrt 
Hog*."   It  point*  tba  any  to  more  hog  aaoax  J. 

American  BeriuUre  Association 

I  H  Monroe  Street  SprioclWU.  ft). 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

The  publishers  of  Orchard  and  Farm 
believe  that  every  advertisement  In 
the  publication  is  backed  by  respon- 
sible people.  Wo  will  take  It  aa  a 
favor  If  readers  will  advise  us  prompt- 
ly should  they  have  any  reason  to 
question  the  reliability  of  avriy  firm 
using  these  columns.  Discriminating 
advertisers  recognize  Orchard  and 
Farm  as  being  read  by  the  most  in- 
telligent farmers,  stockmen  and  fruit- 
growers west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  therefore  seek  our  f o I  u  m u- 
in  advertising  their  goods. 
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-  A  Big  Ranch  Sale 

ONE  of  the  biggest  ranch  sales 
that  have  been  made  in  Cali- 
fornia during  the  past 
twenty  years  was  consummated  on 
March  19.  Forty-two  thousand  acres 
of  the  Chowchilla  ranch  of  Madera 
and  Merced  counties  were  sold  for 
about  $2,100,000.  The  sale  was  made 
by  the  United  $tatcs  Farm  Land 
Company  to  the  Chowchilla  Farms 
Company,  a  newly  organized  cor- 
poration of  Easterners,  in  which 
Louis  F.  Swift,  president  of  Swift  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  and  O.  A.  Robertson, 
of  St.  Paul  and  Sacramento,  are  the 
principal  stockholders. 

The  deal  was  closed  by  Charles  IT. 
Kendrick,  president  of  Kendrick  & 
Co.  of  this  city.  Fred  L.  Washburn, 
representing  Swift,  will  make  ar- 
rangements for  immediate  develop- 
ment work. 

The  property  purchased  extends 
for  twenty  miles  north  and  south 
along  the  San  Joaquin  river,  about 
two-thirds  of  it  being  in  Madera 
county.  Nearly  half  of  it  will  be  in- 
tensively cultivated  at  once,  and  in 
the  meantime  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs 
will  be  raised  on  an  extensive  scale. 

Included  in  the  purchase  is  a  canal 
system  covering  10,000  acres.  The 
purchasers  will  spend  $250,000  in  pre- 
paring the  land  for  irrigation  and 
will  plant  it  to  sugar  beets,  corn  and 
alfalfa,  and,  according  to  plans  made 
before  the  deal  was  completed,  will 
begin  immediately  to  develop  a  sys- 
tem of  artesian  wells  to  supply  an- 
other 10,000  acres,  which  will  also  be 
planted  shortly. 

Two  thousand  acres  of  tht  ranch 
are  already  planted  to  alfalfa,  8,000 
to  barley  and  500  to  rice. 

Another  plan  of  the  purchasers  is 
to  put  in  a  large  sugar  beet  factory, 
using  the  molasses  and  beet  pulp  by- 
products, mixed  with  alfalfa,  as  stock 
rations.  Fruit  culture  on  a  large 
scale,  with  packing  plants  in  connec- 
tion, is  also  planned. 

Agricultural  development  work  will 
be  handled  by  O.  A.  Robertson,  who 
has  had  wide  experience  in  both  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  who 
is  the  organizer  and  chief  stock- 
holder of  the  United  States  Farm 
Land  Company. 

The  Chowchilla  grant,  of  which 
this  purchase  is  almost  half,  was 
bought  by  the  United  States  Farm 
Land  Company  in  1912  from  a  Scotch 
syndicate  known  "as  the  California 
Pastoral  and  Agricultural  Company, 
■which  operated  it  for  years  as  a 
Stock  ranch. 

The  price  paid  for  the  land  was  a 
fraction  more  than  $50  an  acre,  mak- 
ing the  whole  slightly  more  than 
$2,100,000.    It  was  a  cash  trasaction. 

Spread  of  Rabies 

FOR  the  past  few  months  rabies 
has  been  quite  prevalent  in 
certain  sections  of  the  North- 
west among  dogs  and  coyofe9.  There 
has  been  much  loss  of  other  domestic 
slock  as  the  result  of  being  bitten  by 
rabid  animals.  It  is  a  disease  that 
can  usually  be  readily  recognized  by 
the  clinical  symptoms  that  animals 
suffering  with  it  display,  especially 
those  animals  which  arc  responsible 
for  its  spread,  such  as  dogs,  coyotes, 
cats,  etc. 

There  are,  however,  simple  diseases 
in  which  symptoms  similar  to  those 
in  rabies  are  sometimes  encountered. 
For  this  reaeson  it  is  frequently  nec- 
essary' to  make  a  diagnosis  by  other 
means  than  clinical  observation.  This 
is  especially  true  when  animals  or  hu- 
nan  beings  have  been  bitten  by  dogs 
•r  coyotes  suspected  of  having  the 
disease. 

Ili^    Veterinary   Division   of  .  the 


Washington  Experiment  Station  has 
received  many  specimens  of  suspected 
rabies  material  which  could  not  be 
successfully  examined  on  account  of 
having  been  improperly  secured  and 
preserved.  For  this  reason  it  is  im- 
portant that  persons  sending  rabies 
material  for  examination  to  the  Ex- 
periment Station  take  cognizance  of 
the  following:  • 

Definite  diagnosis  of  this  disease  is 
made  either  by  microscopic  examina- 
tion of  the  brain  of  the  affected  animal 
or  by  inoculation  of  the  same  into 
rabbits  or  guinea  pigs.  For  this  rea- 
son it  is  necessary  to  have  the  brain 
of  the  affected  animal  in  as  perfect 
a  state  as  possible,  and  it  should  not 
be  mutilated  in  any  way.  The  suspect- 
ed rabies  animal  should  be  killed  by 
other  means  than  shooting  through 
the  head.  The  head  should  be  re- 
moved, placed  in  a  tin  container  and 
scaled  or  tightly  covered.  In  warm 
weather,  or  in  case  it  requires  several 
days  for  the  head  to  reach  the  labora- 
tory, and  where  there  is  danger  of  de- 
composition, the  container  should  be 
packed  in  ice.  Care  should  be  exer- 
cised in  removing  the  head  of  a  rabid 
animal,  as  there  is  always  danger  of 
becoming  infected  by  the  discharge  or 
secretions  of  the  body,  especially  if 
they  should  get  in  a  fresh  wound.  A 
convenient  way  to  remove  the  head  is 
to  fasten  a  wire  firmly  around  the  up- 
per jaw  of  the  animal,  holding  this  in 
one  hand  and  severing  the  head  from 
the  body  with  an  ax,  cleaver  or  sharp 
knife.  In  this  way  it  is  unnecessary 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  animal's 
body.  The  instrument  used  for  this 
purpose  should  be  thoroughly  disin- 
fected and  the  body  of  the  animal 
should  be  burned  or  deeply  buried. 

It  is  suggested  that  specimens  of 
this  kind,  when  sent  to  the  laboratory, 
be  accompanied  by  an  explanatory  let- 
ter or  telegram,  so  the  sender  can  be 
given  immediate  notice  of  the  result 
of  the  examination. 


Plans  for  Farm  Buildings 

HEREAFTER  any  farmer  who 
has  farm  buildings  to  build 
can  obtain  typical  plans  of 
such  structures  from  the  University 
of  California,  without  cost. 

Through  this  free  distribution  of 
typical  plans  for  farm  structures,  the 
farmers  of  California  will  be  able  to 
make  use  of  the  best  modern  ideas  of 
architects,  engineers  and  agricultural 
experts  as  to  how  to  design  farm 
structures  so  as  to  get  the  best  pos- 
sible returns  in  the  way  of  service, 
sanitation,  and  satisfaction. 

For  a  year  and  a  half  the  problem 
of  preparing  plans  for  farm  structures 
especially  suitable  to  California  con- 
ditions has  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  Division  of  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
Now  plans  are  ready  for  free  distri- 
bution for  dair}',  hay  and  utility  barns; 
milk  houses,  hog  houses  and  chicken 
houses;  silos,  septic  tanks,  feeding 
appliances  and  various  other  farm 
structures. 

Any  farmer  who  is  planning  any 
building  work  on  his  farm  should 
write  to  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Division,  at  Berkeley,  and  ask  for  a 
complete  list  of  available  plans  and 
how  to  he  can  borrow  them. 

The  importance  to  the  prosperity  of 
California  .of  this  very  practical  new 
activity  of  the  University  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  ten  million  dollars  is 
6pent  every  year  by  the  farmers  of 
California  on  farm  structures,  and  yet 
extremely  few  California  farmers  have 
in  the  past  had  the  advantage  of  ar- 
chitectural and  'engineering  advice 
from  experts  in  farm  architecture  and 
farm  engineering. 


The  Ideal  Tractor 

The  Bean  TrackPULL  Six-Horse  Tractor  has  won  its  dis- 
tinction as  "The  Little  King  of  Tractors"  because  it  has  the 
most  POINTS.    It  is  a  thoroughbred. 

The  Bean  TrackPULL  is  light,  weighing  only  2,875  lbs.,  and 
has  giant  traction.  It  hasn't  an  equal  at  cultivating.  It  does 
not  sink  in  or  pack  the  softest  soil.  A  boy  can  operate  it.  The 
high-grade  material  used  in  Bean  TrackPULL  construction  in- 
sures long  lite  and  constant  hard  service.  There  is  no  other 
Tractor  like  the  Bean  TrackPULL,  and  it  sells  for  only  $975.00 
£.  o.  b.  San  Jose. 

The  big  demand  for  the  Bean  TrackPULL  Tractor  com- 
pelled us  to  build  a  large  addition  to  our  factory,  which  almost 
doubles  our  capacity.  We  are  now  in  position  to  make  prompt 
deliveries  in  April  if  we  receive  your  order  now. 

Let  us  send  you  our  big  folder  describing  this  wonderful 
little  Tractor.  Don't  delay.  Send  us  your  name  and  address 
and  we  will  gladly  send  you  full  information  about  the  Bean 
TrackPULL  and  tell  you  what  it  will  do  for  you. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 


SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 
226  W.  Julian  St. 


LOS.  ANGELES  OFFICE 
131-133  N.  Los  Angeles  St 


We  Manufacture  Levehrs  for  Arty  Power 

A  Schmeiser  Leveler 
of  the  "Giant"  Type 

will  work  wonders  on  your  farm 


...» 


MOVING  immense  amounts  of  dirt  daily,  and  Avorking  on 
ground  too  tough  for  horses  and  Fresnos  to  tackle, 
SCHMEISER  POWER  LAND  LEVELERS  are  now 
being  used  with  utmost  success  by  a.  great  many  ranchers,  large  and 
small — also  by  contractors — saving  their  owners'  time,  labor  and  money. 

So  extremely  simple  a  child  could  opera/.e  one,  as  a  simple  twist  of 
the  wrist  raises  and  lowers  the  bucket  or  holds  it  stationary  as  the  case 
may  require. 

SRSD  TO-DAY  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  AND  OUR 
LATEST  CATALOG  OF  EARTH  MOVING  MACHINES 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Company 

321  Mechanic  St.  Daiis,  California 
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that  make 


OSS-ROVQ 

k    UNION  MADE 

OVERALLS 

the  laboring 
§|||  man's  friend 

H|    1.  Strong,  wear-giving  materials 

2.  Careful  making  and  rigid 
inspection,  insuring  uniform 
high  quality. 


The  Giant  Bar  Pocket 
Stay  that  prevents  pocket 
ripping. 

The  close  stitching  with 
the  itrongest  thread 
made. 

The  high  cot  from  crotch 
to  waist,  insuring  perfect 
fit. 

Wide  cut  legs,  permit- 
ting comfortable  wearing 
over  woolen  pants. 

Buy  them  frtm  yw  Ucal dtaltr 


HAVE  YOU  A  FARM 

FOR  SALE? 


nd  for  all  pro- 
Clarence  Holt, 


This 
Classified  Ad 


in 


ORCHARD  and  FARM 


Brought  63  Replies 

Last  Form  Closes  on  23rd 

The  last  form  far  the  Mar  Issue 
closes  on  April  tW.  If  you  have  a 
farm  for  sale  Tr  trade,  advertise  It 
In  Orchard  and  Farm.  An  ad  should 
get  you  a  buyer. 

Only  three  cents  a  word  In  a  hlsrh- 
class  farm  magazine.  Don't  delay, 
i.  it  mail  in  the  ad  you  wish  to  run 
at  once.  Remember,  no  copy  can  be 
accepted  after  April  IJd.  as  this  is 
the  date  for  closing1  the  last  form. 

|  ORCHARD  AND  FARM 

si  Mil    FLOOR,   111  IKS  T  BLDtt. 

San  Francisco. 


O  RC  HARD 

efffd  F*A.  R  M 


Weeks  on  Little  Lands 

<  ontlnurd  trom  p»Kf  8.) 

sincere,    earnest,    sober    people  all 

formed  into  one  school;  the  school  of 
life  where  you  don't  prepare  to  live, 
but  live  while  you  are  preparing, 
where  all  instruction  is  not  theory 
but  practice,  and  where  the  neces- 
saries of  life  can  be  produced  without 
long,  weary  hours,  thus  leaving 
enough  time  for  music  and  poetry 
and  social  ties  and  all  that  we  call 
culture. 

An  Ideal  Colony. 

That's  my  dream!  A  colony  where 
the  art  of  growing  vegetables  is  made 
so  clear  that  all  good  things  from  the 
soil  awaits  the  good  housewife  in  the 
kitchen,  where  the  art  of  producing 
berries  and  fruits  is  taught  so  exact- 
ly that  on  each  colonist's  table  will 
be  a  compote  of  choice  fruits  and  in 
the  pantry,  jams  and  jellies;  where 
the  art  of  producing  poultry  and 
eggs,  pigeons,  geese,  turkeys,  ducks, 
pheasants  and  rabbits  is  so  apparent 
that  Christmas  and  Thanksgiving 
dinners  will  be  very  commonplace; 
where  all  can  gather  in  a  common 
club  house  for  social  diversion  and 
their  own  entertainments  in  music 
and  song  and  readings  and  plays, 
thus  living  directly  and  actively  in- 
stead of  passively  and  indirectly. 

Each  colonist  will  produce  almost 
all  the  necessities  of  table,  but  be- 
sides each  colonist  must  have  a 
specialty  and  produce  some  one  thing 
perfectly  and  in  quantities  for  mar- 
ket so  that  an  income  may  be  se- 
cured to  defray  taxes,  clothing,  pay- 
ments, etc. 

On  our  little  ranch  we  produce  all 
the  fresh  vegetables  for  the  table,  ber- 
ries and  "fruit,  butter,  poultry  and, 
eggs,  also  pork. 

Our  specialty  for  an  income  is  poul- 
try and  eggs.  This  we  believe  to  be  one 
of  the  best  specialties  for  the  small 
rancher.  Poultry  raising  admits  of 
many  variations  and  many  breeds.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  squabs,  pheasants, 
rabbits,  ducks,  geese  or  bees  when 
done  well  will  vicld  an  income  also. 

Sometime  1  'hope  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  telling  you  more  of.  how 
wc  produce  poultry  and  eggs  on  our 
little  ranch  at  Palo  Alto. 

Fruit  Men,  Be  Careful 

THERE  seems  to  be  good 
reason  for  believing  that  a 
man  is  not  justified  in  setting 
nursery  stock  in  soil  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  forest  trees,  the  roots  of 
which  have  never  been  removed  from 
the  ground. 

It  has  been  proved  repeatedly  that 
poisonous  gases  generate  from  for- 
est tree  roots  which  are  left  in  the 
soil  when  a  clearing  is  made. 

Quite  a  number  of  years  ago  the 
orchard  of  Dr.  Edwin  Kimball  of 
Ilaywa'rd,  Cal.,  furnished  a  splendid 
example  of  tree  root  poisoning.  Land 
formerly  occupied  by  gigantic  syca- 
mores was  cleared  and  planted  to 
apricots,  prunes  and  peaches.  The 
apricots  reached  the  bearing  age  and 
(hen,  while  in  full  fruit,  suddenly 
died. 

Two  years  later  the  exact  spot 
where  a  huge  sycamore  tree  had  stood 
marked  a  circle  in  which  none  but 
dead  apricot  trees  stood,  so  the  blame 

Ten  years  from  the  time  the  syca- 
mores were  cut  away  big  sycamore 
roots  were  dug  up  and  they  still 
snowed  signs  of  life.  L'pon  being  ex- 
posed to  the  air  they  gave  off  a  strong 

Other  orchardists  who  failed  to  ex- 
tract from  their  soil  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  roots  of  trees  such  as 
sycamores,  oaks,  pines  and  even  wil- 
lows, have  had  the  same  costly  ex- 
perience. 

Some  contend,  of  course,  that  the 


out  during  their  growing  | 
roots  which  remain  in  the 
decay  in  one  or  two  sea 
This  theory  works  put  in 
the  tree  itself  which,  if  choj 
during  its  growing  period,  i 
while  full  of  sap  and  deal 
occurs.  In  the  case  of  ro< 
tree  is  grubbed  while  the 
dormant  thev  act  as  cuttini 


only  by  the  fact  that  they  are  under 
ground.  #• ''; 

Some  <>f  the  theories  which  have 
been  advanced  seem  logical  enough, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  success  in 
setting  fruit  trees  where  forest  trees 
hare  grown  will  only  prevail  where 
the  utmost  care  is  taken  in  removing 
at  least  the  biggest  roots  from  the 
soil. 

In  localities  where  it  has  been  found 
that  roots  of  dead  trees  remaining  in 
the  grounJ  have  caused  trouble  it 
would  seem  the  part  of  wisdom  to 


them,  taking  care  to  head  the 
trees  back  to  prevent  them 
throwing  too  much  shade. 

Their  normal  growth 
ing  enormous  girth  si 
ticeably  interfere  with 
nient  of  the  young  orcl 
C.  Kegley. 


rr  attain- 


Marketing  Geese 

YOUNG  geese,  when  fully  feath- 
ered, are  fattened  in  large  num- 
bers by  buyers  who  make  a 
specialty  of  this  business.  Several 
methods  are  used  successfully  in  this 
special  fattening  of  geese  on  a  large 
scale. 

Six  to  eight  geese  are  confined  for 
three  weeks  in  a  pen  and  fed  by  hand 
five  times  daily  on  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  corn  meal  and  one  part  of 
ground  wheat  and  sifted  ground  oats, 
mixed  with  enough  low  grade  flour  or 
"red  dog"  to  make  a  stiff  batter  when 
water  is  added. 

This  mixture  is  put  through  a  sau- 
sage stutTer,  cut  into  pieces  two 
inches  long  and  one  inch  thick,  rolled 
in  flour  and  cooked  like  dumplings. 
This  is  fed  warm,  but  after  cooking 
the  pieces  are  dipped  in  cold  water 
to  keep  them  from  sticking  together. 
Another  method  used  is  to  confine 
the  geese  to  Urge  pens  in  a  shed  for 
from  three  to  five  weeks  and  keep 
whole  corn  in  hoppers  for  them  all 
the  time,  using  oat  straw  for  bedding. 

Considerable  of  the  oat  straw  is 
eaten  by  the  geese  and  serves  as  a 
good  source  of  roughage.  Corn  silage 
may  also  be  used  for  roughage. 

A  goose  should  be  handled  by  its 
neck  rather  than  by  its  legs  and  held 
with  the  back  toward  the  attendant. 
In  France  and  Germany  a  specialty 
is  made  of  producing  fattened  goose 
livers,  weighing  from  12  to  32  ounces, 
by  cramrmng  geese  which  are  about 
six  months  old  on  boiled  corn,  some 
of  these  livers  are  preserved  and 
called  "pates  de  foie  gras." 

Before  marketing  the  young  geese 
the  average  farmer  can  feed  advan- 
tageoasly  a  rattening  ration  either  on 
grass  range  or  confined  to  small 
yards,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
would  pay  him  to  confine  them  to 
Individual  or  small  pens  and  make 
a  specialty  of  fattening  unless  he  has 
a  special  market  or  retail  trade  for 
well  fattened  stock. 

Geese  are  usually  killed  and  picked 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  kinds 
of  poultry.  They  are  generally  stuck 
in  the  mouth  with  a  long-bladed 
knife  and  then  stunned  by  a  blow  on 
the  back  of  the  head  with  a  short 
club.  The  wings  are  picked  to  the 
first  joint,  and  the  feathers  are  re- 
moved from  the  neck  halfway  to  the 
head. 
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Home  Garden 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Paquette 

I  1118  Polll  St.,  Ven<nr»,  Cul. 

APRIL  showers  bring  May  flow- 
ers— if  j'ou  get  the  plants  in 
early  enough,  and  take  good 
care  of  them.    All  small  plants  from 
the  seed  boxes  should  be  transplanted 
^into  beds  as  soon  as  possible. 

This  is  the  best  month  for  sowing 
all  annuals,  and  be  sure  to  plant  them 
:in  every  nook  and  corner.  There  arc 
so  many  that  are  so  easy  to  grow, 
and  are  so  bright  and  cheerful  that  we 
should  have  flowers  every  where. 
Plant  poppies — both  the  Oriental  and 
Shirley  type.  I  think  one  of  the 
brightest  things  I  ever  saw  was  a 
long  row  of  Shirley  poppies  blooming 
along  the  highway.  xThey  had  been 
planted  the  entire  length  of  a  big 
bean  field.  And  I  am  hoping  the  hun- 
dreds of  people  who  passed  them  last 
summer  will  remember  them  and 
plant  them  along  their  own  fields  this 
year. 

The  warm  sunshine  is  hard  on 
young  transplanted  plants,  and  they 
should  be  protected  by  some  light 
shade  when  first  planted  out.  Be 
careful  they  do  not  suffer  for  lack  of 
water.  The  ground  should  have  a 
thorough  soaking  once  a  week,  and. 
give  the  younger  plants  a  light  sprink- 
ling every  morning,  as  early  as  you 
can. 

'  Plant  tuberous  begonias  in  the  open 
ground.  There  arc  so  many  of  the 
new  varieties  of  this  popular  flower 
that  every  one  may  have  the  form 
they  lil^e  best — single,  double,  fringed 
and  a^l  of  the  most  delicate  shades. 

Violets. 

I  -I  icant  to  start  a  new  violet  bed, 
and  have  been  told  I  should  begin  now 
for  nej-t  i/car's  bloom.  Will  you  please 
tell  mo  how,  and  give  me  any  pointers 
you  can  about  the  selection  of  a  good 
bed,  starting  the  plants,  ctc.T 

The  selection  of  a  violet  bed  de- 
pends upon  the  climatic  conditions. 
Near  the  coast  violets  may  be  planted 
in  full  sun,  but  in  the  warmer,  dryer 
parts  of  the  State  you  should  select 
a  natural  shady  place — the  north  side 
of  a  building,  or  under  shade  trees. 
Where  there  is  no  shade,  or  where 
the  heat  is  extreme  the  bed  should  be 
shaded-by  burlap,  laths  or  palm  leaves. 

When  grown  under  shade  trees  the 
ground  should  be  well  enriched,  and 
thoroughly  spaded  before  planting.  In 
all  cases  violets  need  a  rather  heavy 
rich  soil.  The  soil  should  contain 
plenty  of  fibrous  material,  leaf-mold 
or  old  rotted  manure. 

Violets  may  be  propagated  by  di- 
visions of.  old  plants,  or  by  rooting 
cuttings  made  from  runners  in  a  sand 
box.  The  last  is  the  better  way  for 
rooted  cuttings  make  absolutely  new 
plants,  and  arc  free  from  disease  if 
care  is  used  to  select  clean  runners. 
You  may  prepare  the  sand  box  by- 
taking  a  shallow  box  and  putting  it  in 
a  shady,  damp  place,  and  filling  it 
■with  sand,  and  after  making  the  cut- 
tings put  them  in  just  deep  enough 
to  hold  them  firmly  in  the  sand,  then 
keep  the  sand  moist.  Begin  to  pre- 
pare the  bed  when  you  put  the  cut- 
tings in.  Cover  with  old  rotted  ma- 
nure and  spade,  letting  it  lay  rough 
and  do  not  rake  it  after  the  first  spad- 
ing. When  the  plants  are  ready  to 
plant  out,  respade  and  rake  the  bed 
well  and  plant  directly  from  the  sand 
box.  When  the  plants  have  begun  to 
grow  -well  give  them  a  mulch  of 
strawy  manure.  This  will  help  to 
keep  the  ground  moist  and  violets 
need  lots  of  feed  and  water. 

H  oiiiiniiril   on   page  «.".> 
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BECAUSE  Zerolene  is 
correctly  refined  from 
asphalt-base  crude.it  main- 
tains its  lubricating  body 
and  value  at  cylinder  heat, 
thus  forming  a  perfect  pis- 
ton seal,  reducing  friction, 
and  enabling  the  motor 
to  develop  its  maximum 
power. 

Zerolene  is  the  oil  for  your 
car. 

For  sale  by  dealers  everywhere 
and  at  our  Service  Stations. 

STANDARD  OIL 
COMPANY 

Cilili  i.'. 
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GIANT  WINTER^ 
RHUBARB 

From  fire-cighta  of  an  acre  within  1cm 
than  a  year  after  planting  I  Kold  079 
boxes  of  rhubarb,  receiving  for  nam* 
$673.70.  Awarded  grand  prize  San  Diero 
Exposition.  Special  big  discount  on  plants 
for  prompt  orders.  Booklet  free. 
W.    A.    I-KK,    Cov+wfr  rwllfrtrwln 


Making-  the  Farm  Pay 


The  latest  edition  of  "Practical 
Farming  and  Gardening"  just  off 
the  press,  edited  by  Willis  Mac- 
Gerald,  the  eminent  editor,  is  being 
offered  with  one  year's  subscription 
to  Orchard  and  Farm.  See  the  large 
ad  on.  page  43  of  this  issue. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

"Something  Different" 

COTTAGE  GARDENS 
NURSERIES 

n.00  Collection 
Sweet  Peas 

TVe  Trill  mall  to  any  address.  POSTPAID, 
12  large  10-cent  packets  Eureka  Giant 
flowering  Sweet  Peas  for  $1.00.  Each 
packet  contains  a  distinct  variety  and 
color,  ranging  from  pure  unite  to  brilliant 
scarlet  shades. 

Cottage  Gardens  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Box  78,  Eureka,  California 


SELL- 
EXCHANGE 
BUY— 


lands,  products,  stock,  farm  ma- 
chinery, poultry,  farm  tools,  im- 
plements, anything  and  every- 
thing needed  by  the  fifty  thou- 
sand farms  who  receive  Or- 
chard and  Farm  every  month. 

EASILY— 

QUICKLY— 

CHEAPLY— 

with  a  small  want  ad  in  these 
columns.  The  eost  Is  low — re- 
sults come  quickly  and  surely. 
Readers  of  this  magazine  are 
prosperous,  successful,  trust- 
worthy— Just  the  sort  of  men  you 
want  to  deal  with. 

Write  us  about  what  you  have  to 
sell,  exchange  or  buy — or  if  you 
need  farm  help  give  us  all  the  In- 
formation. We  will  prepare  an  ad 
for  your  approval  and  advise  you  of 
the  charge.    Address  your  letter  to 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

ORCHARD  &  FARM 

Hearst  Building, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."   At  dealers,  or 

Ceuteou  Poultry  &  Stock  food  Co..  Inc. 
Petaluma.  CaL 

r-TJiiFORD  TRACTOR^ 


OrJ«r  Now  —  PROMPT  DELIVERIES 


THE  FORD  TRACTOR  will  do  your  work  ch*ap*r  and 
better  ir>an  horses,  S i ntpl*  -  Strong  -  Durable.  Bulli  (of  hard 
work.  Dcslctted  (or  year*  of  j*rvtct.  EcoawailcaJty  operated. 
The  awsl  popular,  tow-prired.  \ervi*eable  rractor  on  lh«  mar- 
ket. Ask  us  why  >our»  should  be  a  Ford.  Wnte  for  de- 
scriptive cat«lof 'and  Utrodloctorr  Offer  to  Areata. 

THE  FORD  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

1715  Madison  St  N.  E. 
MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN.  J 


ABSORBINE 

*^        TRADE  MARK  AEG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Reduces  Bursal  Enlargement!*, 
Thickrnrd,  Swollen  Tissue*, 
(  nrbs.  Filled  Tendoiia,  Sore- 
ness  from    Bruiaea   or  Stralna; 

stops  Spavin  Lameness,  allays 
pain.  Does  not  blister,  remove 
the  hair  or  lay  up  the  horse. 
,2.00  a  bottle  at  druggists  or 
delivered.  Book  1  M  free. 
ARSORBINK,  jr.,  for  mankind— an 
antiseptic  liniment  for  bruises,  cuts, 
wounds,  strains,  painful,  swollen  veins 
or  glands.  It  heals  and  soothes.  $1.00 
a  bottle  at  druggists  or  postpaid.  Will 
tell  you  more  if  you  write.  Made  in 
the  ft  H.  A.  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F., 
 l."  Temple  St..  Springfield.  Mass. 


fat  Your  Boy  IntV 
Two-Horse  Brand 

Overalls  Indigo  Dyed) 

Best  -  looking,  longest  -  wearing 
and  cost  no  more  than  inferior 
kinds.  Banded  bib  and  swing- 
ing white  drill  pockets  (not  the 
old  style  patch  pockets  that  so 
quickly  wear  through). 

Look  for  this  label— take  no  ©then 


A  new  I7DEI7  u  the7 
pair    riUJL  rip. 

A  WARDS'  D  GRAND  PRIZC  AT  P.  P.  I.  «. 

Made  sod  Guaranteed  by 
LEVI  STRAUSS  &  CCSaa  Fraaci.ce 


BUILDING 
MATERIAL 

New  and  Second-hand 

.",.000.000  feet  Ro.  dimension  Lumber. 

I'.'  carloads  Chicken  Wire. 

1  car  Barb  Wire.  Hoc  and  graduated  Mesh 
Fencing. 

L',000  kegs  Wire  Nails.  $4.4u. 

1.000.000  f*et  Hose.  &  pb>,  standard  rubber, 
6l«c  and  7!ic  per  foot. 

200  Bath  Tuba,  complete.  $22.. .0. 

100  O    Vit.  Toilets.  $10. 

800  Sinks.  $4.25.  .     '    .  _ 

4  cars  Ready  Hoofing,  guaranteed.  00c  to  11.75, 
with  nails  and  cement. 

200  Basins,  $7.00  to  $1">;  trap,  faucets,  com- 

P    Ererythiiig  for  the  Building, 
D00KS.  WINDOWS,  ETC. 

We  load  cars  and  guarantee  every  pnr.*aser 
satisfaction.  Our  yards  cover  nearly  a  Work. 
Look  os  over.  Submit  your  list  for  estimate. 
Mail  orders  receire  prompt  and   accurate  at- 


tention. 


SYMON  BROS. 

IVnekrrs, 
IHevenlu  and  Market  *t«.. 
San  KranciMCO 
BRANCHi 
Tncnty.arat    and    San    Pablo  Are, 
Oakland 


™lu\*r  Hand  ^^^P       i  mines 

.  Threads  and  an(i  WF^^  an* 

Couplincs  Valve.  m 

Hot    Aspbullum  gflfe  M.ll  <;narantrrd  (jflpsjpssjl 

Dipped 


Screw 
Casing* 
I  mines 

and 
Valves 
linarantred 
for   Press are 


PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 


Main  and  Howard  Sis.,  San  Franc  sco 


The  Golden  Gate  Weed  Cutter  SrTiSS  t£!E 


! 


To-day 

Cuts  seven  feet  or  less,  weighs  230  pounds 
and  la  all  made  of  steel.  The  Golden 
(Jate  Weed  Cutter  is  the  greatest  of  Its 
kind  on  the  market.  For  workmanship, 
simplicity  and  durability  It  cannot  be  ex- 
celled, as  it  does  Its  work  to  perfection. 
Those  who  are  using  It  say  that  no  money 
could  buy  it  If  they  could  not  get  another. 
Jt  not  only  cuts  all  kinds  of  weeds  but 
cultivates  the  ground  as  well.  One  user 
said  that  it  has  saved  him  $206.00,  as  he 
aid  not  have  to  plow  after  using. 

_  WriJ*  Jor  tr.M  descriptive  circular  and  list  of  testt- 
monials  from  those  who  bare  purchased   machines  and 

praise  it  in  erery  way. 

Manufactured  by  C.  C.  SIGURD 


Capital  Are.  and  MeKe»  Road,  San  Joae,  t  al. 


D.  0.  Lively  Stock  Farm's 


FIRST  ANNUAL  SALE  OF 
Registered  Hereford  Cattle 
will  be  held  at  Mayfield,  California 
THURSDAY,  MAY  3,  1917 

The  offering  will  be  made  *>f  sbcty-fiTe  head — twenty  bolls  and  forty- 
fite  females.  Among  the  best  Hereford  strains  represented.  All  Western 
bred.  A  splendid  opportnnity  to  start  a  pure-bred  herd.  Write  for 
catalogue. 

D.  O.  LIVELY  STOCK  FARM,  215  Hinrt  Bldg.,  Sa  Fraacfec 


California,  the 

Land  of  Paradox 


By  Bailey  Millard 


The  lulloirimi  address  was  made,  to  the  Commonwealth  Club  of  California 
by  the  editor  of  On  hard  and  farm  at  a  recent  meet  tog  at  the  llotel  Bt.  Francis 

in  San  Francisco: 


THE  other  day  a  mild,  benign 
old  gentleman  came  into  my 
office  and  calmly  assured  mc 
that  the  world  would  come  to  an  end 
on  the  first  of  October. 

I  observed  that  that  was  pretty 
short  notice,  but  what  did  he  base  his 
prediction  upon? 

"Upon  the  wars  and  rumors  of 
wars  set  forth  in  Revelation,"  he  re- 
plied cheerfully.  "You  seem  incredu- 
lous, but  I  don't  mean  that  it  will  be 
the  actual  end  of  the  world,  only  the 
end  of  worldlincss.  There  will  be 
peace  then  and  everybody  will  lose 
worldliness  and  become  moral  anrf- 
spiritual.'' 

"Well,"  said  I,  "I  might  be  induced 
to  take  some  stock  in  the  idea  of 
the  physical  end  of  the  world  on  that 
date,  but  as  for  the  end  of  worldli- 
ness that  staggers  my  belief." 

And  so  while  1  may  say  that  I  am 
first,  last  and  all  the  time  in  favor 
of  the  Australian  land  system  for 
California  and  believe  in  it  thor- 
oughly and  think  we  ought  to  have 
it  here,  I  don't  believe  it  is  going 
to  end  all  our  agrarian  problems  any 
more  than  it  has  ended  those  of  Aus- 
tralia. 

Every  little  while  I  get  letters  from 
people  acquainted  with  the  way  the 
Australian  system  is  working  out,  and 
some  of  them  are  by  no  means 
pleased  with  the  results.  On  the 
whole,  however.  I  am  satisfied  that 
it  has  been  beneficial.  Let  us  try  it 
out  by  all  means. 

The  friends  of  the  measure  are 
bringing  forth  statistics  to  show  hor- 
rible agrarian  conditions,  and  its  op- 
ponents are  citing  other  statistics  to 
show  the  benevolence  of  our  past 
system  of  colonization.  And,  accord- 
ing to  their  figures,  they  are  both 
right,  for  statist'es  can  be  made  to 
prove  anything. 

•There  was  a  young  lady  from  Skye, 
With  a  shape  like  a  capital  '1°; 
She  said  it's  too  J>ad.  but  then  I  can  pad: 
Which  shows  you  how  figures  can  lie." 

You  see  we  Californians  live  in  a 
land  of  paradox,  and,  like  Browning's 
paradox  in  "Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,"  it 
"comforts  while  it  mocks."  For  ex- 
ample we  cordially  invite  young  men 
to  leave  the  city  and  go  out  into  the 
countrv   and   become   fruit  growers 


and  then  charge  them  from  $300  to 
$500  an  acre  for  land  worth  about  $75. 

Our  very  bread  and  butter  are  a 
paradox.  California  produced  $24,- 
000,000  worth  of  butter  last  year  and 
only  $9,000,000  worth  of  wheat  to 
make  bread  to  spread  it  upon.  We 
sent  about  $16,000,000  out  of  the  State 
for  wheat  to  meet  the  demand  for 
home  consumption. 

Onr  pork  and  beans  are  a  paradox. 
We  raised  $20,000,000  worth  of  beans 
last  year,  but  we  sent  $30,000,000  out 
of  the  State  for  pork  to  cat  with 
those  beans. 

Our  tobacco  crop  amounts  to  very 
little,  but  one  man  in  Riverside 
county  has  set  out  760,000  cabbage 
plants  this  year,  so  there  is  no  par- 
ticular reason  why  our  cigar  industry 
should  languish,  and  yet  here  i*  an- 
other paradox. 

Eastern  people  have  been  demand- 
ing California  cheese  and  declaring 
it  is  the  best  in  the  market,  which  it 
is,  but  there  arc  many  people  irssour 
California  cities  who  insist  upon 
ordering  N'ew  York  State  cheese  and 
are  willing  to  pay  an  absurdly  high 
price  for  it.    Another  paradox. 

The  high  price  of  land  is  not  the 
only  reason  why  California  is  suffer- 
ing from  lack  of  development  in  an 
agricultural  way.  One  of  the  chief 
reasons  is  that  young  women  will  not 
marry  farmers.  It  is  the  same  all 
over  the  country.  Not  long  ago  a 
hundred  wealthy  livestock  men  of 
North  Dakota  paraded  the  streets  of 
Chicago  in  automobiles,  and  the  front 
car  bore  this  inscription: 

"We  Want  Wives!— Bachelor  Farm- 
ers of  North  Dakota." 

California  bachelor  farmers  want 

wives,  too  they   can't  get  along 

without  them.  But  the  girls  won't 
marry  farmers.  And  so  here  is  an- 
other paradox:  California  is  produc- 
ing big  crops  of  peaches  but  mighty 
few  dates.  Something  will  have  to 
be  done  about  it.  Perhaps  Senator 
Breed  "might  ba  induced  to  insert  a 
section  fh  the  land  bill  by  which, 
while  providing  ready-made  farms  to 
young  men,  the  State  will  also  pro- 
vide ready-made  wives. 

But  as  for  the  adoption  of  the  Aus- 
tralian land  system  by  California,  I 
repeat,  you  may  count  me  as  for  it 
first,  last  and  all  the  time. 


Goosey,  Goosey,  Gander! 


SIX  breeds  of  geese  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  American  Standard 
of  Perfection,  namely,  Toulouse, 
Embden,  Chinese,  African,  Wild  or 
Canada,  and  Egyptian. 

In  addition  to  the  standard  breeds 
there  is  the  so-called  Mongrel  goose, 
which  Is  a  hybrid  made  by  crossing 
one  of  these  varieties,  or  the  com- 
mon goose,  with  wild  geese.  Crosses 
of  the  varieties  of  geese,  especially  of 
the  Toulouse  and  Embden,  are  oc- 
casionally made,  but  without  any  ap- 
parent gain. 

The  common  goose  found  on  many 
farms  contains  more  or  less  blood  of 


some  of  the  standard  breeds  and  of 
the  Wild  goose,  and  is  usually  con- 
siderably smaller  than  the  Toulouse 
or  the  Embden.  It  may  be  improved 
by  crossing  with  a  pure  -  bred 
gander. 

The  Toulouse,  Embden,  Chinese, 
and  African  are  easily  the  most 
popular  breeds  of  geese  in  this  coun- 
try, the  first  two  greatly  leading  the 
other  breeds. 

All  economic  breeds  of  geese  are 
kept  primarily  for  the  production  of 
flesh  and  feathers,  although  their 
eggs  are  occasionally  used  for  culi- 
nary purposes. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


PROFIT  comes  from 
fruit,  not  foliage.  On 
Citrus  fruits  use  immedi- 
ately available 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

It  works  while  the  fruit  buds  are 
forming.  r 
"Orange  Culture"  is  a  valuable  book 
I  will  send  to  you  Free  if  you  will  but 
ask  for  it.    Send  post  card. 

DR.  W.  S.  MYERS 

Chilean  Nitrate  Propaganda, 
28  Madlaon  Avenue.  New  York  City 


SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

With    INCLOSED  MOTOR 
Keepina  OUT  OUST  end  RAIN  -  Keeping.  IN  OIL 
■HASH  OILING  4$Mj? 

SYSTEM        ^M&SbWm^'    Constantly  flooding 

REPLENISHED  ^MSKX^W  And  rtwiiU  Weir 
ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR  l|B 

OOUBLE  GEARS  -  Etch  Carrying  H.I/  the  tosd 
Cvcry  feature  desirable  In  •  windmill  In  tbe 
AUTO-OILED  AERMOTOR 

VVVrtAER  MOTOR  CO.  2500  12th  Sr.. Chicago 


IF  YOU  READ  MAGAZINES 

Thin  pbnnre  to  double  the  purchas- 
ing ppwer  of  joor  money  will 
he  of  Interest. 

.11  ST  FOR  INSTANCE  I 


All  for 
One  Year 


Offer  No.  11 
Orchard  and  Farm 
McCall's  Magazine 
•(With  Free  Pattern) 
Offer  No.  12 
Orchard  and  Farm 
To-Day's  Magazine 
•(With  Free  Pattern) 

Offer  No.  13 
Orchard  and  Farm 
McCall's  Magazine 

•(With  Free  Pattern) 
Woman's  World 

Offer  No.  14 
Orchard  and  Farm 
To-day's  Magazine 

•(With  Free  Pattern) 
Woman's  World 

Offer  No.  15 
Orchard  and  Farm  ?■ 
Hearst's  Magazine  J 

Offer  No.  19 
Orchard  and  Farm  j. 
Cosmopolitan 

Offer  No.  17 

Orchard  and  Farm  > 

Good  Housekeeping] 

•Free  Patterns — Each  subscriber  for  McCall's 
MjpriM  and  To  Day's  Magazine  in  the  shore 
offers  mar  choose  from  the  tint  copy  a  drees 
pattern  free  by  eroding  a  two-cent  stamp  se- 
qucst  direct  to  the  publishers. 


All  for 
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All  for 
One  Year 


All  for 
One  Year 


All  far 
One  Year 


All  for 
One  Year 


ORCHARD  ANTJ  FARM, 
Hearat  Bide.. 

San  Francisco,  CaU 


Enclosed  find 


XAMB 


il   for  which  send 

to  the  following  sddre-j. 


ADDRESS 
B.  F.  D.  . 


Knglish  Farm  Women 

By  Lord  Northcliffe 

51  \THER  more  than 
twelve  months 
ago  Lord  Sel- 
borne  appealed  to 
the  women  o  f 
England  to  assist 
the  country  in 
her  hour  of  need 
by  maintaining 
the  food  supply, 
and  a  great  or- 
ganization was 
outlined  and  committees  were  set 
up.  Results  of  the  policy  remain  to 
be  seen.  Unless  farmers  and  land- 
owners are  more  generous  and  ap- 
preciative of  the  real  effort  which  has 
been  made  by  women,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  when  the  time  arrives 
for  them  to  be  called  upon  to  fill 
some  of  the  wide  gaps  in  food  pro- 
duction, they  will  no  longer  be  found 
ready  and  waiting  to  help. 

Looking  Ahead. 

Women's  part  on  the  land  is  well 
worthy  of  consideration  in  view  of 
what  will  come  after  the  war.  What 
prospects  will  be  open  for  the  bulk 
of  women  workers  when  peace  brings 
the  inevitable  demobilization  of  their 
numbers?  Where  will  they  find  scope 
for  their  newly  acquired  powers  as 
wage  earners?  If  for  two,  three,  or 
more  years  after  the  war  it  will  still 
be  necessary  for  the  nation  to  pro- 
duce its  own  food,  the  land  may  be 
expected  to  provide  occupation  for 
thousands  of  women. 

Women  receive  some  consideration 
from  the  Departmental  Committee  for 
placing  ex-Service  men  on  the  land. 
They  are  mentioned  under  the  head 
of  settlers'  wives. 

Mr.  Prothcro  advocates  that  special 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
capacity  of  the  men's  wives  to  assist 
in  the  work,  and  to  their  willingness 
to  settle  on  the  land,  because  exper- 
ience has  shown  that  the  success  of  a 
small  holder  largely  depends  upon  the 
help  given  by  his  wife  and  family.  The 
report  further  urges  the  desirability 
of  making  country  life  as  attractive 
as  possible  to  women. 

An  Agrarian  Revolution. 

This,  therefore,  is  a  clear  statement 
of  after-the-war  policy  for  agricul- 
ture; to  make  English  country  life 
once  more  so  attractive  and  profitable 
that  our  villages  -and  towns  will  be 
teeming  with  flourishing  populations. 

Such  a  revolution  in  agrarian  mat- 
ters will  not  be  the  work  of  one  class 
only.  To  carry  it  to  a  successful 
issue  all  classes  and  both  sexes,  from 
landowners  to  laborers,  must  enter 
into  it.  Therefore  now  is  the  time  for 
parents  seriously  to  consider  agri- 
culture as  a  profession  for  their 
daughters.  Both  for  married  and 
single  women  as  settlers  on  the  land 
a  careful  and  steady  course  of  train- 
ing is  essential. 

It  is  true  that  the  national  emer- 
gency has  led  to  short  courses  of  four 
and  six  weeks  being  taken;  but  this  is 
not  education,  it  is  expedienc}'. 

Intelligence  Needed. 

To  practical  and  theoretical  work 
must  be  added  experience  and  trained 
intelligence;  two  or  three  years 
should  be  the  minimum  time  given  to 
this  work.  The  lesson  to  be  taken  to 
heart  above  all  others  is  efficiency. 

Eight  or  nine  years  ago  Senator 
Jules  Meline  made  this  statement  in 
his  "Return  to  the  Land." 

"When  shall  we  make  up  our  minds 
to  provide  real  agricultural  training 
for  women,  evoking  in  them  appre- 
ciation of  the  life  of  the  country,  and 
making  them  realize  the  dignity  and 
utility  of  farm  work?  Of  all  reforms 
yet  to  be  undertaken  in  the  interests 
of  agriculture  there  is  none  more  im- 
portant »or  more  pressing  than  this." 

The  answer  of  the  women  of  France 
has  been  given  in  her  harvests  dur- 
ing these  three  years  of  war. 

Let  Englishwomen  pause  and  re- 
flect on  the  lesson.  ■ 


P 
Ida! 


Build  "yowr  home  \i    This home . 

TheRea^-Cytt\  -$855 


We  send  you  all  the  material,  ready-cut, . 
bandied  and  numbered. 
Write  today  for  our  Plan  Book,  It's  free. 


READY  BUILT  ROUSE  CO. 
306  8ba»  Street         rontstisL  Or<«m| 


Bigger  Crops 
by  Blasting 


"The  O'Connor  prune  orchard  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley- 
was  blasted  in  1913,"  says  the  California  Cultivator.  "Its 
largest  crop  in  six  years  was  3,900  pounds.  After  blasting  the 
crop  was  8,000  pounds — more  than  double — in  a  dry  year. 
The  prunes  from  the  blasted  orchard  were  much  larger  and 
the  trees  made  a  better  growth."    By  using 


ERS 


STUMPING  — AGRICULTURAL. 

in  your  orchard  you  can  increase  your  crop,  add  to  the  water- 
storage  capacity  of  the  soil,  and  enable  the  roots  to  feed  on 
fresh  plant  food  in  the  subsoil. 

Hundreds  of  fruit  growers  in  all  Pacific  Coast  States  plant  their  trees  in 
beds  made  with  Giant  Farm  Powders.  They  have  found  that  trees  in  blasted 
ground  grow  faster,  bear  earlier  and  yield  better  than  those  planted  the  old 
way.   They  use  the  Giant  Farm  Powders  because  these  powders  loosen  and 
powder  the  soil  instead  of  packing  it.  Ask  your  dealer  for  either  of  the  Giant 
Farm  Powders — Eureka  Stumping  Powder  ____________ 

or  Giant  Stumping  Powder. 

Free  Book  on  Fruit  Growing 

Every  fruit  grower  will  find  valuable 
information  in  the  Giant  book,  "Better 
Orchard  Tillage,"  written  to  suit  Pacific 
Coast  conditions.  It  tells  and  shows  how 
to  plant  trees  and  subsoil  orchards  in  the 
most  effective  way.  This  handsome  illustra- 
ted book — or  others — free.  Mail  the  coupon. 

The  Giant  Powder  Co.,  Con.   |       Qsuusoii  .uttm. 

Home  Office:  San  Francisco  . 
"Everything  for  Bloating" 

Branch  Offices :  Seattle,  Spokane,  | 

Portland,  Salt  Sake  City,  Denver.  j 


I  FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

'  The  Giant  Powder  Co.,  Con. 

San  Francisco 

Send  me  your  illustrated  books  on 
|    the  subjects  which  I  have  marked  X. 

| [     Stump  Blasting       Tree  Planting 

I I  |BauldtfBlastlng|    |oitch  Blasting 


Name  — — 


Address  ■  

Write  brlow  veifr  dealer's  name. 
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The  "Pride  of  Petaluma"  Brooder  Stove 
— Latest  Fresh  Air  Model 


Till-.  "I'RIDK"   AT  UOHK 


it  leant  possible  expense. 

EN    Kl*«;    OK    Ml.    BROODtKti  SV5- 

ange  the  ventilation  at  any  rata  of 


mad*  to  use  the  moat  practical  f1 

The  TBtKD,  TK.HTKD  and  PI 
TK»<1.  The  only  ayatem  that  wl 
aped  desired  without  draught*. 

11  Rets  RKHt'l.T.S  where  others.  PAIL.  WI1V  not  *top  the  WOHT4L1TT 
among  your  chlcka  and  s«-t  a  PHIDK  UK  PKT  A  l.l'W  A  BROODER  »TO*K 
WITH  IT. 

Take  a  "PRIDK,"  U'«t  IIKH  to  the  limit  before  you  tret  the  chlcka.  and 
If  vim  don't  fall  In  I. in  •     ■  1 1  li  IIKH  Juxt  bring  HF.R  BACK  HOMK  and  get 

nouuM. 

If  you  are  stock  on  a  HOT  UATi:il  siSTRil,  we  sot  it  RIGHT.  SO 
POOLUKk    Get  that  (  ATAL.O«UB  !■•.  17.     It's  KRIiK. 

"Pride  of  Petaluma" 
Fresh  Air  Brooder  Stove  Factory 

.1.  I-:.  KltKSKV,  |'KTtl.r«t,  (A  I.IK. 


180 to 240 Eggs-;;  £3    BABY  CHICKS 

■«rk    af    »raa>-aeat    kru.      Pram  mmm         a.  ax  >_r 


Iheae  Wc  laycra  we  kI»  r  yon  oar 
Trap-oeata  alwaja  In  operation 


f  I*  set-  i»n,  $«.-.  ta  «M  wr  l.aoo 


<hir  rbicka  mat  no  mora  laaa  cheap  stock  and  will  sake  jou 

plasty  of  ml  money. 

Over  3«  Yeara  Rreedlna;  S.  C.  W  hite  Legharaa.  WrHe  far  Oar  Reekie.. 


A.  P.  WARD  &  SON 


Box  200,  Calistoga,  Cal. 


LIME 


Liming  Land  Doubles  Crops 

The  u»e  of  lime  in  either  the  form  of  hydrate  or 
ground  lime  rock  makes  aour  soil  sweet,  heavy 
soil  iiis-iit,  sandy  soil  retain  moisture,  and  promotes 
growth  of  bacteria  In  soil.  Send  for  our  free  booklet,  advising  how  many 
acruH  you  wish  to  lime,  and  wo  will  name  price  delivered  at  your  neare.nl 
freight  station.  I'\<  IKK  1. 1MB  at  PLASTER  COMPANY,  t*»7  I 
llulldlnic.  San  frmrl.r.,  I  allftn-nla.  
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"Natiowal  Homes 
art  Practital  Homes' 


8  ROOMS  AND  BATH 

A  Roomy  and  Practical  Type  of  Home 

is  the  "National"  Home  pictured  above.  It  is  just 

one  of  the  many  different  styles  that  we  supply  to  meet  every  require, 
ment.   We  are  producers,  not  middlemen, 

?,S^ms    Bath  for  S820; 4  Rooms  $400;  5  Rooms 

$500;  6  Rooms  $600;  7  Rooms  $700- with  bath  and  closets  all  cut  to 
ht,  ready  to  erect  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  plan 
book  of  Houses  and  Barns. 

Prices  include  lumber,  lath,  shingles,  doors,  win. 
dows,  nails,  paint,  tin  work,  hardware,  build  in* 
paper,  plans  and  specifications.     No  extras. 
Pay  in  full  when  satisfied 

National  Home  Building  Co. 

:MI  Eaxt  Stark  St. 
POUTLA.ND,  OREGON. 

4c  Brjngs  This  big  plan  BOOK 
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Poultry  for  Profit 
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Alfalfa  for  Poultry 

ALFALFA  is  one  of  the  best 
sources  of  green  food  for  poul- 
try-growing chickens  and  lay- 
ing bens  abke.  Many  farmers  in 
Pennsylvania  practice  feeding  ground 
or  short  cut  alfalfa  to  their  poultry 
in  a  dry  form  in  combination  with 
other  ground  teeds.  A  dry  mash  ra- 
tion of  100  pounds  cornmeal,  100 
pounds  middlings,  00  pounds  bran,  50 
pounds  beef  scrap,  and  20  pounds  al- 
falfa, has  proved  very  satisfactory. 

Some  farmers  feed  alfalfa  through 
the  entire  year  for  succulence  or 
green  food.  In  winter,  bundles  of 
alfalfa  are  steamed  or  soaked  in  hot 
water  until  it  compares  very  favorably 
to  fresh  cat  alfalfa.  Others  have 
found  it  advisable  to  feed  alfalfa  in 
winter  by  throwing  it  into  the  runs 
and  allowing  the  birds  to  eat  the 
leaves. 

According  to  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  nitro- 
genoos  material  in  alfalfa  is  just  what 
is  needed  by  growing  birds  and  is 
a  good  aid  to  egg  prodnction.  The 
chemical  analysis  of  alfalfa  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  that  of  bran,  ex- 
cept that  it  has  a  higher  per  cent  of 
protein  than  bran.  It  is  a  little  harder 
to  digest,  but  it  is  important  in  the 
poultry  ration  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  protein  and  giving  variety 
and  bulk  to  the  ration. 

No  Grits,  No  Eggs 

NO  grits,  no  shells;  no  shells,  no 
eggs.  Feed  plenty  of  grits. 
The  digestive  apparatus  of  a 
chicken  demands  them.  Many  of  your 
pullets  arc  probably  laying  if  you  are 
giving  them  the  right  kind  of  care. 
The  feeding  is  the  big  element  in 
governing  the  egg  yield.  Proper  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  the  lime 
foods,  meat  scraps  or  meat  scrap  sub- 
stitutes and  a  good  balanced  ration  of 
grains. 

Watch  your  table  scraps.  Often 
they  furnish  a  large  part  of  the  up- 
keep of  the  family  flock.  They  need 
sorting.  Most  foods  containing  acids, 
such  as  citrus  fruits,  sauces,  etc.,  serve 
only  to  litter  up  the  yard,  and  are 
better  in  the  garbage  pail  than  in  the 
chicken  feed  Old  and  musty  things 
are  worse  than  useless.  They  are 
Harmful. 

Earning  Egg  Money 

IT  is  necessary  to  produce  uniform 
colored  eggs  and  to  produce  eggs 
of  large  size.  To  do  this  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  one  breed  and  that 
breed  pure.  Do  not  cross  the  breeds, 
as  it  docs  not  produce  a  uniform  prod- 
uct and  is  disastrous. 

Do  not  send  egg*  to  market  that 
are  dirty,  too  small,  thin  shelled,  from 
stolen  nests  or  that  have  been  set  on. 
Keep  your  broody  and  sitting  hens 
away  from  layers.  If  you  do  not  want 
to  set  the  hen  when  she  becomes 
broody  make  a  coop  S  feet  by  3  feet 
ef  slats  or  scrap  lumber  and  put  her 
in  this  coop  til  she  no  longer  wants 
to  set.  If  you  want  to  set  ber  move 
her  to  a  vacant  room  or  a  combination 
sitting  and  brooding  coop.  •* 

Remember  that  saying  a  product  is 
good  does  not  make  it  so.  If  you 
send  to  market  only  eggs  known  to 
1>e  absolutely  fresh,  your  eggs  will 
soon  be  called  for.    On  the  other 


hand,  if  you  place  among  these  eggs 
those  from  stolen  nests,  that  have 
been  under  broody  hens,  eggs  that  are 
dirty  and  eggs  kept  on  hand  for  a 
long  time,  your  eggs  will  not  com- 
mand the  highest  prices,  consequent- 
ly, your  returns  will  not  be  what  they 
should  be. 

Eggs  should  be  gathered  once  a  day 
in  the  fall  and  winter  and  twice  a  day 
in  the  warmer  part  of  the  year.  The 
eggs  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  dry 
room  away  from  bad  odors  and  dust 


Feed  for  Chick 
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SIXTEEN  lots  of  chicks  fed  on. a 
food  mixture  containing  soybean 
meal  as  one  of  the  principal  in- 
gredicnts  showed  by  the  cheap  gains 
made  in  weight  that  the  bird  can  and 
does  utilize  the  protein  of  the  soybean 
meal  and  that  it  is  a  valuable  feed  for 
chick  raising. 

As  an  example,  one  lot  of  chicks 
hatched  on  the  19th  of  March  were 
fed  on  equal  parts  of  a  mixture  of 
soybean  meal,  shorts  and  cornmeal. 
This  was  mixed  with  milk,  using 
enough  to  make  the  feed  slightly 
moist.  The  chicks  were  fed  four 
times  per  day  and  were  given  past 
what  they  would  eat  in  twenty  min- 
utes. At  the  eud  of  eight  weeks  these 
chicks  averaged  1.43  pounds  each. 
Each  pound  cost  $0.03,  and  it  required 
1.38  pounds  of  dry  feed  to  produce 
each  pound  of  gain. 

No  lice  were  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  work,  and  the  chicks  were 
hatched  and  brooded  in  a  combination 
sitting  and  brooding  coop. 

The  Poor  Layers 

FOWLS  that  haunt  the  perches 
in  the  daytime  need  your  at- 
tention. There  is  something 
wrong  with  them.  The  vigorous  ones 
are  those  that  are  latest  to  go  to 
roost  and  earliest  out  in  the  morn- 
ing, looking  for  and  scratching  lor 
food. 

The  way  a  hen  or  rooster  scratches 
or  hunts  for  food  is  a  very  reliable 
index  of  how  healthy  they  are.  The 
listless,  jaded  ones  are  not  to  be 
trusted  as  layers,  and  they  are  the 
ones  who  will  invite  disease  into  the 
flock. 

All  fowls  should  be  compelled  to 
scratch  or  hunt  or  jump  for  their 
food.  This  may  be  reached  either 
by  sowing  their  grain  in  deep  litter 
into  which  they  must  scratch;  or  by 
putting  them  out  on  range,  where 
they  must  search  the  ground  for 
seed  or  bags  or  worms;  or,  in  win- 
ter, the  food,  especially  the  green 
food,  may  be  hung  up  in  the  houses 
so  high  that  they  inust  jump  a  little 
to  reach  it 


Uniform  Eggs 

THE  egg*  that  are  of  ■nitorm 
shape  and  size    are    the  best 
sellers  in    the   market  to-day. 
These  are  produced  by  the  standard 

layers,  that  is,  layers  of  certain 
breeds.  Mongrels  uo  not  produce 
eggs  alike  in  any  respect.  They  may 
bring  out  a  lot  of  one  sire  and  color 
and  the  next  lot  may  be  different 
Of  course  something  depends  upon 
the  males  used  when  these  layers 
were  hatched,  but  unless  the  bens  in 
a  flock  lay  eggs  of  better  qualities. 
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.  ie  Leader*  of 
all  Cushion  Shoes 


PRICE  CUT  IN  TWO  FOR  1917 

"Nltragin"  tested 
side  by  side  for 
years  with  other 
seed  and  soil  irjoc- 
ulators  has  proven 
ir.sf  if  to  be  the  best 
legume  seed  inocu- 
lator  on  the  mar- 

.    ket.    Do  not  sow 

beans,  peas,  alfalfa,  clover,  vetch  or  any  other  le- 
Cumc  without  first  inoculating  the  seed  with  'Nitrag'in.' 

ORDER  IT  OF  YOUR  SKKUSMAN  or  dir«el  tnm  ua.  Atk  -.t 
for  partJeubrt  and  nMr«K  dealer. 

Thm  "HMr agin"  Company  Walarloo,  Iowa 


NITRAGIN 


Of  soil  ""O*  *U  l^-m 


PUMPS  CHEAP  WATER 
POWER  BILLS  CUT  DOW\ 

PIATTS  WONDER  PUMPS 

are  long-lived  and  trouble-proof.     Everybody  likes 
tiiem.     Write  for  new  March  Catalog.  giving  full 
particulars  of  how  to  get  lots  of  water — cheap. 
VALVKLESS   ROTARY  PUMP  (O., 
350  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Or  1200  K   St.,  Fresno,  Cal. 
Received    Grand   Gold    Medal    California  State 
Pair,  1010. 


RABBITS  for  PROFIT  care  and  manage- 
ment, 25c  Send  for  Free  catalog  of  our  Self- 
Cleaning  Hutch  Plans,  non-waste  feeders,  rabbit 
books,  rabbit  remedies,  etc,  Gihnore  Babbit  Farm, 
Santa  Barbara.  CaL  

PFIFP  Write  at  once  for  Red  Top 
I*  Kr  V  Ma»i>  Food  and  Jnst  Right 
*  Chick  Food  samples  for 

baby  chicks  and  yonng  turkeys. 

Highly  recommended  by  poultry  rain- 
era.  Makes  cblcka  and  turkey*  grow 
vigorous  and  rapidly.  Address  H.  Gould 
Co.,  Inc.,  seed  and  cereal  millers,  4th 
■nd  Washington  Streets,  Oakland,  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Large.  Healthy.  Vigorous. 
Heavy      Laying  Thoroughbred 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

$12.00  per  100—12.00  per  100  when  order  la 
booked  and  balance  6  days  before  delivery. 
Eggs  *«  00  per  100. 

JOHN  F.  FORNEY 

Klngsbnrg,  Fresno  County,  California 


White,  Buff  and  Blue  Or- 
pingtons, Single  Comb 
Mottled  Anconas 

as  bred  by  Ira  N.  Dellne,  Olympla. 
Wash.,  are  grand  birds,  as  show  birds 

and  as  layers.  Twelve  years  a  breeder 
and  exhibitor.  Baby  Chicks,  Eggs  for 
Batching. 

WHITE  AND 
BROWN  LEG- 
HORN cnicits, 
guaranteed  strong 
and  vigorous,  and 
bred  for  large  egg 
production.  Thor- 
oughbred stock, 
price  $10  per  100. 
Reduction  by  1,000. 

I  use  and  sell 
Pioneer  Insubators 
and  Brooders. 
There  are  no  bet- 
ter machines 
made;  prices  res- 
onable;  write  for 
particulars. 
Jinta  D.  Yatea,  Poultry  Judge, 
Modesto,  Cal. 


better  get  new  stock.  Too  much  time 
is  taken  up  with  sorting  eggs  from 
mixed  flocks.  Some  flocks  produce 
dark  eggs  and  others  light,  but  if 
the  flocks  become  mixed  there  can 
be  no  certainty  as  to  what  will  be 
produced.  Whatever  color  the  near- 
est market  demands  should  be  the  sup- 
ply raised  in  the  neighborhood  from 
which  these  eggs  are  shipped.  It  is 
not  up  to  the  poultryman  to  keep  a 
flock  that  appeals  to  him  particularly 
if  it  does  not  produce  that  which  is 
demanded  by  the  nearest  market. 
Even  though  Leghorns  may  be  the 
choice  of  some,  if  a  dark  egg  can  be 
produced  as  easily  and  as  numerous- 
ly, and  are  demanded,  then  keep  the 
breed,  that  will  do  that.  Poultry  rais- 
ing is  a  matter  of  money  making  to 
most  of  us,  and  fhose  who  have  this 
sole  aim  in  view  will  never  keep  a 
mongrel  lot  of  fowls. 

Give  Hens  Greens 

MANY  people  believe  that  it 
they  furnish  a  reasonably 
comfortable  house,  and  supply 
a  little  corn,  or  whatever  grain  hap- 
pens to  be  available,  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  their  hens  not  filling  the  win- 
ter egg  basket.  Spring  and  summer 
seasons  are  the  natural  times  for  hens 
to  lay,  and  if  they  are  made  to  lay 
through  the  winter,  conditions  must 
be  made  as  near  like  their  natural  lay- 
ing season  as  possible. 

Sprouted  grains  furnish  the  best  so- 
lution. As  a  protein  or  egg-producing 
feed,  oats  rank  much  higher  than  corn  ■ 
and  contain  more  fat  than  wheat.  Its 
high  proportion  of  hull  to  kernel 
makes  it  bulky  and  unpalatable. 
Sprouting  overcomes  this  difficulty, 
and  also  furnishes  the  green  feed  so 
essential.  Oats  can  be  sprouted  and 
fed  at  four  to  six  inches  high  more 
economically  than  roots  or  vegetables 
can  be  produced.  The  time  required 
for  the  growth  is  short,  the  amount 
of  succulent  material  is  large,  and  in-' 
creased  egg  production  is  invariably 
the  result.  One  hundred  pounds  of 
oats  can  be  increased  to  350  or  400 
pounds  of  succulent  feed. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  construct 
a  homemade  sprouter,  but  unless  a 
warm  room  is  available,  and  if  many 
birds  arc  to  be  fed.  it  is  advisable  to 
purchase  one  of  the  several  reliable 
sprouters  now  on  the  market 


L       ytssSSr  * 


Hints  About  Hens 

THE  broody  state  of  a  hen  is  not 
hard  to  break  if  she  is  taken 
off  the  nest  the  first  night  after 
she  remains  on  the  nest.  This  prevents 
the  hen  fever  state  from  increasing, 
also  it  prevents  her  "lay  bones"  from 
going  back  into  dormant  state.  The 
hen  should  be  handled  wtih  kindness 
and  put  into  a  corrall  on  the  ground 
if  possible.  Use  plenty  of  litter. 
Make  her  scratch  for  her  feed,  give 
her  a  rooster  to  keep  her  company. 
In  forty-eight  hodrs  she  should  be 
singing. 

To  cull  to  your  flock  first  kill  all 
cripple  chicks  and  all  chicks  that  have 
not  absorbed  yolk.  Remedy  all  bowel 
trouble.  Never  allow  chicks  to  be- 
come chilled.  Hatch  right  and  feed 
dry  feed  and  you  will  not  have  much 
bowel  trouble  if  any. 

Kill  all  runts  in  first  week.  At  10 
or  12  weeks  cull  all  surplus  cockerels 
and  pullets,  all  undersize  chicks  and 
put  into  fattening  pens  to  market  for 
broilers  or  table. 

All  pullets  that  are  undersize  are 
put  into  pen  as  fryers  before  going 
into  laying  pens.  All  pullets  are  culled 
that  do  not  lay  before  six  months. 
Choose  well-shaped  bodies,  heads, 
short  bills,  thick  legs,  alert  and  red 
combs.  Feed  dry  feed  "only  or  at  least 
until  six  weeks  old. 

To  cook  an  old  hen,  kill  at  night, 
soak  in  cold  water  all  night  with 
feathers  on.  In  morning  scald  and 
pick.  Cut  hen  into  joints.  Boil  gent- 
ly but  steadily  until  tender,  add  more 
water  when  necessary,  season  and 
serve  in  one  of  the  many  ways  a  hen 
can  be  served. 

Always  keep  your  incubator  clean 
when  in  or  out  of  use.  The  simplest 
and  easiest  way  is  to  fill  the"  lamp 
when  only  one  filling  is  needed  is  to 
use  a  large  milk  pitcher  and  when  one 
fills  daily  use  an  old  teapot.  Always 
put  a  clean  burlap  under  trays  to  keep 
the  incubator  from  becoming  soiled. 
The  burlap  is  taken  out  and  burned 
or  washed  after  each  hatch.  Never 
trim  the  lamp  wick  with  shears.  Use 
a  tooth  brush  and  rub  across  wick 
•  several  times.  If  there  is  a  trip  take 
off  and  clean  so  nothing  can  lodge 
back  of  it  and  prevent  the  trip  from 
working  freely. 


Balanced  Rations        Yank  °ut  Those  StumPs 


FEEDERS  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep 
and  hogs  have  claimed  for  years 
that  these  animals  must  be  fed 
a  "balance  ration."  Special  attention 
has  been  given  to  balanced  rations  for 
dairy  cows.  By  this  is  meant  that 
one  food  constituent  should  not  be 
fed  in  excess,  while  another  is  lack- 
ing for  the  upkeep  of  the  animal's 
body.  The  protein  must  be  in  a  cer- 
tain proportion  to  the  sugars,  starches 
and  fat  in  the  food.  Now  the  hen 
conies  in  for  her  share  in  this  scien- 
tific feeding, 

Ten  times  as  many  eggs  were  pro- 
duced by  hens  fed  a  well-balanced 
ration  as  by  those  given  only  corn, 
wheat  and  oats  in  an  experiment  con- 
ducted by  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. The  balanced  ration  consisted 
of  three  parts  by  weight  of  corn  and 
one  part  of  wheat  fed  twice  daily  in 
the  litter,  and  a  mash  mixture  of  two 
parts  meat  scrap  added  to  two  parts 
ground  corn  and  one  part  bran  fed  in 
self-feeding  hoppers. 

The  twenty-one  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock  pullets  in  each  lot  received  the 
same  house  space  and  treatment  ex- 
cept for  the  difference  in  feed.  The 
test  period  lasted  for  140  days. 

If  farmers  were  determined  to 
raise  as  much  of  their  feed  as  pos- 
sible, perhaps  dairying  would  not 
look  so  down  in  the  mouth. 


A SERIES  of  investigations  has 
shown  the  stump  land  of  Amer- 
ica, if  it  were  cleared  and  ready 
for  cultivation,  to  be  worth  more  than 
the  average  farmer's  best  paying  land. 

But  stump  land  in  its  loafer  state  is 
worth  practically  nothing  as  far  as 
actual  profits  are  concerned  and  in 
fact  is  a  direct  loss  to  its  owner. 

Wasted  energy  is  what  some  land 
experts  call  this  loafer  stump  land  and 
it's  a  good,  true  expression,  too. 
When  a  man  realizes  the  amount  of 
good,  virgin  soil  going  to  waste  year 
after  year.  Soil  that  should  be  work- 
ing and  bringing  in  dollars  and  cents. 
It  is  plain  enough  to  see  why  loafer 
stump  land  is  called  "wasted  energy." 
It  is  really  a  shame  tha$  progressive 
American  farmers  will  permit  virgin 
soil  to  loaf  and  especially  in  these 
high  price  times. 

Statistics  back  us  when  we  say  that 
your  loafer  stump  land  is  the  best 
virgin  soil  you  have.  It  doesn't  need 
fertilizer,  because  for  years  this  soil 
has  been  accumulating  leaf  mould  and 
decaying  vegetation  of  all  kinds.  It 
is  literally  a  gold  mine. 

In  this  time  of  high  food  prices 
American  farmers  must  utilizt  every 
bit  of  ground.  If  you  have  a  stump 
patch  clear  it  for  cultivation — for 
crops  and  profits. 

Get  busy  now  and  have  it  nady  for 
this  year's  planting. 


EGGS 


BY  MAIL  AND 
NO  BREAKAGE 

Over  3.000  people  are  using  Wallace  Egg 
Carriers  to  market  eggs  by  mail.  One  wide 
awako  farmer  state*:  "After  deducting  tho  cost 
of  your  carriers  and  postage  1  avcrngo  10  cents 
a  dozen  more  for  my  eggs  shipping  them  by 
parcel  ]x«t  direct  to  the  consumer." 

Tho  Wallace  is  the  cheapest  carrier  on  the 
market,  hocause  they  make  from  10  to  20  round 
Tips.  One  woman  writes  tig  that  a  three-dozen 
tze  carrier  made  orcr  40  round  trips.  Each 
egg  is  packed  in  an  individual  container,  no 
extra  packing  like  paper,  cotton,  etc,  is  neces- 
sary, and  no  oub+idc  wrapper  piper  for  the 
case.  The  carrier  in  light,  simple,  strong, 
f'conomical  and  attractive.  Made  in  all  sizes  to 
hold  1,  2.  3.  0  and  15-dozen  table  or  15 

or  30  hat  ching  eggs.  Endorsed  by  U.  S. 
Parcel  Post. 


FREE 

and  hatching  egg  carriers. 


Send  for  our  new  booklet 
"Marketing  Eggs  by  Mail," 
and    price    bsts    of  table 


^AIVIPI  FQ      Table  carrier,  one 

postpaid  for  25  cents  stamps.  Hatching  egg 
carrier,  15-egg  size,  postpaid  for  30  cents 
stami)3.  Special  prices  by  the  dozen.  Write  at 
once;  don't  delay. 

WALLACE  EGG  CARRIER  CO. 

Box  61,  451  Third  Street 
San   Fruncisco,  California 


HA17a?      FLASHLIGHT    Fit  EE 
Kll  1  ^  s^11*    for  "ith  2-cell 

mJ\J  a  Kf  battery.  Sell  20  PkKs. 
High-Grade  Post  Cards  at  10c  Pkg. 
No  Junk.  Write  to-day.  Address 
"The  Hoys'  Friend,"  P.  O.  Box  0411, 
San  Bernardino,  Cal. 


IE  DAG 

1—  f  GLUE 


E'S 


WHEN   A  NAIL  WONT  DO  IO; 


GOING  TO  BUILD? 

Send  for  our  140-page  catalog  of 
Lumber,  Sash,  Doors  and  Builders' 
Supplies.  We  save  you  the  middle- 
man's profit. 

Contractors'  &  Builders' Supply  Co. 

1401  5th  St.  Oakland.  Cal. 


Making  the  Farm  Pay 

The  latest  edition  of  "Practical 
Farming  and  Gardening"  Just  off  the 
press,  edited  by  Willis  MacGerald, 
the  eminent  editor,  is  being  offered 
with  one  year's  subscription  to  Or- 
chard and  Farm.  See  the  large  ad 
on  page  43  of  this  issue. 


RTHAUE  MARK  ' 
OOM-A-TL 


After  you  have  suffered  the  agonies  of  rheu- 
matism (uric  acid:  limo  sanlts),  neuralgia,  gout 
and  blinding  headaches  and  have  doped  yourself 
with  fakes  and  "cures"  that  contain  opium, 
morphine,  cocaine,  calomel,  acetanilid  and  alco- 
hol, and  you  find  yourself  growing  worse  con- 
tinually, it  is  high  time  to  make  a  change. 
"KOOit-A-TIZ"  is  a  reliable  medicine  which 
has  been  tried  and  tested  and  found  to  have 
almost  manelous  medical  value  in  treating  the 
above  named  ailments.  ROOM- A-TIZ  was  for- 
merly a  doctor's  favorite  prescription  for  rheu- 
matism; wo  hare  put  it  op  under  the  above 
trade  name  so  that  any  one  may  purchase  and 
use  it.  The  price  of  BOOM-A-TIZ  Is  One 
Dollar  per  box,  which  ts  twice  the  (rise  of  the 
original  prescription.  Sent  postpaid  to  any  ad- 
dress. (No  stamps  acMptnd.)  TirB  ROOM  A- 
T1Z  RKMKDV  <  0.,  Dept.  2,  P.  O.  Box  33, 
Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 
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PAINTING 
TIME! 

Outside  and  inside — this  is  paint- 
ing time.  Determine  what  you  are 
going  to  do  about  painting — AND 
DO  IT.  Increase  the  present  value 
of  your  place  and  prevent  future 
losses. 

Cal-Pa-Co  paints  are  world- 
famous.  They  were  awarded  three 
gold  and  two  silver  medals — Ave 
first  awards — at  the  P.  P.  L  E.  The 
best  judges  of  paint — judging  the 
best  products  of  all  the  leading 
paint  manufacturers— declared  Cal- 
Pa-Co  the  best.  Take  advantage  of 
their  judgment  by  insisting  on  Cal- 
Pa-Co.  whether  you  do  the  painting 
or  someone  else. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  It 
send  us  your  order — no  money — we 
will  ship  you  through  your  dealer. 
Try  the  paint.  If  you  disagree  with 
the  P.  P.  I.  E.  judges  that  Cal-Pa- 
Co  Is  the  best  paint,  take  it  back. 
If  you  agree,  pay  your  dealer.  If 
you  want  to  know  what  paint  to 
use— we  manufacture  several  hun- 
dred kinds — write  us — our  experts 
will  tell  you. 

BRAND  NEW 

Here  is  something  brand  new  in 
paint.  It  took  an  Exposition  gold 
medal.  It  Is  a  soft,  velvety  wall 
fnlsh — all  colors — giving  the  same 
effect  as  kalsomlne  on  plaster — aad 
II  maahea  like  paint.  There  is  not 
a  room  in  the  house  that  would  not 
look  99%  more  like  home  if  you 
treat  the  wall  with  Cal-Pa-Co 
Washable  Wall  Finish.  No  plaster 
needed  to  use  It.  Any  surface  that 
will  take  paint  will  take  Cal-Pa-Co 
Wall  Finish. 

Ton  can  have  clean  white  walls  In 
the  kitchen.  In  the  bathroom — and 
keep  them  that  way  with  a  damp 
cloth.  You  can  have  soft  water- 
color  finishes  in  the  other  rooms — 
and  keep  them  that  way  with  a 
damp  cloth.  We  guarantee  these 
statements. 

Btai  for  free  sample  can,  suffi- 
cient for  a  good  test.  Apply  Cal- 
a-Co  Washable  Wall  Finish  to  a 
small  surface — 3  coats— let  it  dry, 
and  then  see  if  it  washes.  Then 
order  ihiough  your  dealer.  If  you 
want  to  know  how  much  to  use, 
send  us  the  size  of  your  rooms. 
That  sample  can  Is  waiting:  for  you 
If  you  address  Dept.  1  and  state  the 
color  you  wish. 

"Best  by  Tesf 

California  Paint  Company 

OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


GET  MY  PRICES 

can  ship  at  one*  any  iix«  or  sty  I*  WITTR 
_:ign-Grad«Enrin«-2tor  H-F  -fcLraaanicr 
G#zsolin«— ^Uonaury^Poriahl^or  Saw-Biff— 


aawXLjaftW* •  doo't h»T» tp«Li *  u>  s  < 


WITT ■  ENGINE  WORKS, 
~u  fckaalta.,  aawaeCtf.aa. 
312  fawJntwf..       "Will,  ft. 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

With  a  Westera  School 
Chartered  1M3 
FATIIERS,  MOTHERS,  you  are 
vitally  interested  in  the  education 
and  success  of  your  boys  and  girls. 
Call  their  attention  to  this  an- 
nouncement. We  offer  special  train- 
ing at  home.    Mall  coupon  to-day. 

THE  MODERN  SCHOOL 
OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

De»t.  1.  S3S  Market  St., 
sun  Fraaelaeo,  Cal. 
I  am  Intereatad  in  the  subject  before  which 
1  ban  marked  X. 

— Ajrirulrun  —  Farm  Aecoontia* 

— Adtertiatnf  — Hortirnttan 

— Bookkeeiant.  — Ktodrmrtea 

— Drawing.  ArchitaetOTal.    — Normal 

alerti-iica'..   Freehand      — Poultry  Raisiaj 
— TntllHHlnc  Electrical.     — StenotTaphr 
Mechanical.  Aatomobua.  — Salesmanship 
CI ril.   Minnie.  — TypewrittBf 
— Law.  (leneral.  Commercial 
—  Enfliah  Branches 


Si 


Stat*. 


THE  ideal  way  to  combat  pear 
blight  is  to  grow  a  variety  re- 
sistant to  this  disease.  1  be- 
lieve that  ultimately  this  disease  will 
be  combated  in  this  way,  and  that  in 
all  of  the  orchards  planted  in  the 
future  it  will  be  possible  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  pear  blight  at  least 
seventy-five  per  cent. 

It  is  well  known  by  our  pear  grow- 
ers that  even  among  the  varieties 
commonly  grown  there  is  marked 
variation  in  -  their  -susceptibility  to 
Pear  Blight.  For  example,  the  Bart- 
lett  and  Howell  are  much  more  sus- 
ceptible than  the  Winter  Nclis, 
Anjou  and  Cornice.  We  have  also 
found  in  our  experimental  work  that 
the  Forelle.  a  variety  quite  famous 
in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  of  Cali- 
fornia, is  probably  the  worst  variety 
to  blight  that  we  have  ever  worked 
tvith. 

During  recent  years  other  varieties, 
which  are  not  generally  known,  have 
come  to  light  which  show  marked  re- 
sistance to  pear  blight,  and  some  of 
these  apparently  will  prove  of  com- 
mercial value. 

A  few  years  ago  Douglas,  a  seed- 
ling of  the  Kieffer,  was  introduced 
from  Kansas  as  a  desirable  variety 
showinsr  marked  resistance  to  blight. 
It  is  of  better  quality  than  Kieffer, 
although  not  equal  to  our  best  varie- 
ties in  this  respect.  In  our  experi- 
mental work,  this  variety  has  shown 
marked  resistance  to  blight,  although 
not  immune  to  it. 

Trees  That  Resist  Blight. 

For  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
Mr.  Charles  Patten  of  Charles  City, 
Iowa,  has  been  doing  some  valuable 
pear  breeding  work.  He  has  pro- 
duced certain  new  varieties  which 
appear  to  be  of  value  for  the  upper 
Mississippi  Valley.  Some  of  these 
are  of  good  quality,  and  have  shown 
great  hardiness  and  marked  resist- 
ance to  blight  under  Iowa  conditions. 
Mr.  Patten's  work  means  a  great  step 
forward  in  pear  culture,  particularly 
in  the  Middle  West.  Since  his  work 
has  been  done  under  conditions 
wholly  different  from  those  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  the  value  of  his  new- 
varieties  will  have  to  be  determined 
for  our  conditions.  Mr.  Patton's 
work,  however,  shows  the  possibili- 
ties of  breeding  pears  resistant  to 
pear  blight.  In  this  connection  other 
promising  varieties  could  be  men- 
tioned, but  these  will  suffice  to  illus- 
trate this  principle. 

The  Bartlett  is  the  great  commer- 
cial pear  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  it 
serves  our  purpose  so  much  better 
than  any  other  known  pear  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  give  it  up.  The 
trunk  of  the  Bartlett  is  its  most  ob- 
jectionable feature.  But  there  is 
positively  no  need  of  growing  Bart- 
lett pears  on  Bartlett  trunks. 
This  variety  can  be  success- 
fully grown  by  substituting  the 
trunk  of  another  variety.  For  this 
purpose  we  should  use  some  variety 
which  is  markedly  resistant  to  blight 
and  which  will  make  a  congenial 
trunk  for  the  Bartlett.  During  the 
past  five  or  six  years  the  Kieffer  has 
been  extensively  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, especially  in  Oregon.  Up  to 
the  present  time  these  trees  have 
done  verv  well.  Whether  they  will 
be  permanently  successful  on  this 
stock  is  a  question  which  cannot  be 
answered  at  the  present  time, 
A  Promising  Variety. 

In  some  of  the  Eastern  States, 
particularly  New  York,  most  of  the 
trees  top-worked  on  Kieffer  have  not 
been  a  success,  apparently  making  a 


weak  union  at  the  graft.  This  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Kieffer  is 
quite  distinct  from  our  common  com- 
mercial varieties  in  habit  of  growth. 
It  is  a  cross  between  the  Chinese 
Sand  Pear  and  the  Bartlett,  and  be- 
gins growth  considerably  earlier  in 
the  spring  than  our  commercial  varie- 
ties. It  is  hoped  that  the  trees  al- 
ready on  the  Kieffer  here  on  the 
Coast  •will  be  permanently  success- 
ful. 

At  the  Southern  Oregon  Experi- 
ment Station  we  arc  making  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  varieties  and  types 
of  pears  to  determine  the  best  for 
top-working  purposes. 

Two  varieties  which  have  shown 
considerable  resistance  to  blight  are 
Surprise  and  Orel  15.  We  obtained 
propagating  wood  of  the  Surprise 
from  the  Horticultural  Department 
of  the  Missouri  Experiment  Station. 
There  two  large  trees  of  this  variety 
have  never  shown  any  blight,  while 
other  varieties  of  pears  in  the  same 
orchard  surrounding  these  trees  have 
suffered. 

What  Is  the  Best  Species? 

At  the  present  time  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  what  species  will  make 
the  most  desirable  stock  for  our  cul- 
tivated varieties  of  pears.  It  will  re- 
quire years  of  work  to  determine 
this.  It  is  possible  that  one  species 
may  prove  best  as  a  stock  for  some 
varieties,  and  another  species  for 
other  varieties.  It  is  also  probable 
that  one  species  will  thrive  best  on 
low,  moist  soils,  while  another  will 
give  better  results  on  the  higher  dry- 
soils. 

As  far  as  blight  is  concerned,  these 
four  species  appear  to  be  sufficiently 
resistant  to  this  disease  so  that  little 
trouble  should  be  experienced  when 
these  are  used  as  stocks. 


Frozen  Florida  Oranges' 

BECAUSE  of  recent  freezing 
weather  in  Florida,  officials  in 
charge  of  the  enforcement  of 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  have  in- 
structed inspectors  to  give  particu- 
lar attention  to  shipments  of  oranges 
in  order  to  prevent  the  sale  through 
interstate  •  commerce  of  damaged 
fruit.  Oranges  are  injured  in  flavor 
by  freezing  and  soon  become  dry 
and  unfit  to  eat.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  officials  in  charge  of  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  fruit  which  has  been  materially 
damaged  by  freezing  is  inferior  and 
decomposed  within  the  meaning  of 
that  act. 

Any  interstate  shipment  of  oranges 
is  deemed  adulterated  if  it  contains 
13  per  cent  or  more  of  oranges 
which,  on  a  transverse  section 
through  the  center,  shows  a  marked 
drying  in  20  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
exposed  pulp. 

The  following  method  for  deter- 
mining whether  oranges  have  been 
damaged  by  freezing  is  used  by  in- 
spectors: 

''Cut  off  with  a  long-bladed  sharp 
knife  about  one  inch  from  both  the 
stem  and  the  navel  end  of  the  orange, 
leaving  a  portion  of  the  orange  about 
1  to  1  1-3  inch  wide  around  its  lar- 
gest axis,  slit  the  skin  of  this  sec- 
tion across  and  simply  pull  the  orange 
open  with  the  fingers,  endeavoring, 
if  possible,  to  separate  cleanly  the 
sections  of  the  orange.  The  frosted 
condition  is  shown  by  the  dirty,  yel- 
lowish, dry,  sticky  condition  on  the 
face  of  the  sections,  and  is  very  eas- 
ily_  recognized  by  comparison  with 
unfrosted  oranges." 


Attention  

Fruitgrowers! 

"CARO  FIBRE" 

Is  the  Only  real 

Fruit  Wrapper 

that  actually  prolongs  the  life  o 
the  fruit.    When  wet  from  colt 


pers  go  to  pierrs  during  the  pi 
rlod  of  refrigeration,  Caro  Flbi 
Is  tho  only  wrapper  that  sliou 
be    used — naturally  bringing 
better  price  for  the  fruit. 

As  to  its  other  merits.  Inn 
dreds  of  the  largest  fruit-grow 
era  can  testify  to  the  fact  that 

It  picks  up  easier,  packs  qulcl 


FREE 


Olre  it  ths  water  teat.  Prore  what  wa 
aj.    Wa  fu  rajah  ib«  earn  plea. 

That  every  fruit-grow- 
er   may    know  more 
about    this    wonderful  I 
"Caro  Fibre,"  we  will  mall  you 
•atopics  of  printed   Caro  Fibre,  I 
used  by  the  largest  fruit-grow-  i 
ers  in  the  country. 

rxios  waxed  \>n 

PAK(  HMK>T  PAPER  10.  I 
Maanfactarrra. 

r.  B.  Dallam, 

Pacific  Coast  Representative. 
417    Market    SI.,   *aa  Fraac-lsra. 


Good  Shoes  for  Less  Money 


These 
and  fit  well.  Ui 
calf  leather; 
sewed  and  na 
wear  and  give 

Send  for 
unsatlsfactc 
promptly  r 
charges  hot 

Deanoiiatr 


well 

pers  made  of  durable 
sole*    first  quality, 
led.    Guaranteed  to 
perfect  satisfaction, 
pair  at  our  risk.  If 
money      will  ba 
inded   including  mail 


BSf 


lurht 


•tor — A  good  comblna- 
aacb  tod  drees  wwar.  Donate 
and  u'at  for  S:mda/  aad  towa 
or  Uce.    Mats  •  to  U.  I're- 

— Good  for  summer  wear, 
Ti  jpod  aotea    ttolld  Uses,  6 

!n's  Dark  Tan  lilk  Scoot 


POULSEN'S 

Santa  Rosa.  Calif. 

"Heed  shawm  Always.-, 


When  answering  advertisements 
please  mention 
ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


KOVERALLS 

Keep  Kids  Kleen 

The  tacat  practical,  heajawvt.  pUrome 

rnaenb  era  arreweadfctdaahia  I  la 
fawn  el  at*.  Made  is  aae  piacewaa 
bark.    Eaaibr  anaaad  ea  or  of 
.IrwawvcL  NobahlrWhaada 
«o»  cmmWa.  TMadr  at  bee* 
dtnan.  aad  genuine  bkie  end  whim 
racket  ehSpea.  Alao  reatear  waaaat. 
taa-colormalcrUlui  dark  blue,  cadet 
lUoe,  taa  at  dark  red.  all  appropri- 

aadjf  lika  I  writh  fait-caler 

'  tea.  All  tamaua  made  ia 
Dutch  Berk  writh  elbow  tlrrre. 
fat  hiah  seek  sad  loaf  alcnaa, 

85c  the  suit 

If  roar  dealer  caaaotaarawy  yon 
we  vriB  aend  them,  cherpee  faaaaal 
rec^pt  of  ptrc.  85t  each. 
Sahatartioa  ruaraakrad 

Beware  of  [laittbcaw.  Look  for 
the  Two  Horn  on  the  Label 

Levi  Strauss  ate  Co-  Sao  Francisco 

Awarded  GRAND  PRIZE  al  taa  P  P  I  E. 


ilue  Ribbon  Peaches" 


f- 

S  T  N  spite  of  the  fact  that  100,000 
I   names  have  been   submitted  for 

'  X  the  new  Peeled  Peach,  which  the 
California  Peach  Growers  (Inc.)  is 
putting  on  the  market,  no  name  thus 
far  received  has  been  exactly  what 
was  required.  Much  originality  and 
many  splendid  ideas  have  been  sub- 
i    5  mitted.    Many  of  the  words  were  at 

I  first  sight  "just  the  thing,"  but  when 
analyzed  from  every  angle  as  to  their 

•  appropriateness  and  suitability  from 
an  advertising  standpoint,  they  have 
one  by  one  been  eliminated. 
The  fact  that  no  catchy  name  with 

'  selling  force  could  be  found  is  a  real 
disappointment    to    the    directors  of 

I  the  company.  Such  is  the  case,  how- 
ever, and  thc3'  have  decided  to  retain 
the  name  "Blue  Ribbon  Peaches''  ex- 
clusively for  the  peeled  article.  This 

JT  is  one  of  the  already  copyrighted 
brands  of  the  company  and  ties  the 
peeled  peach   to  the   other  brands, 

I   under  which  the  Unpeeled  Peaches 

;  are  now  being  sold  by  the  Growers' 
Company.  In  the  ordinary  use  of  the 
expression,  "Blue  Ribbon''  means 
"first  prize  winner"  and  it  can  be  ap- 
propriately applied  to  peeled  peaches, 

,  as  these  are  unquestionably  the  best 
on  the  market  and  the  prize  of  the 
growers'  brands.  The  fact  that  the 
peaches  arc  peeled  will  be  brought 
out  in"  the  advertising.  An  expres- 
sion like  "practically  peeled"  in 
brackets  will  appear  in  all  advertis- 

i  ing  just  below  the  name  "Blue  Rib- 
bon Peaches."  For,  after  all  is  said 
and  done,  the  strongest  word  wc  can 

I  use  in  selling  these  peaches  is 
"peeled."  Fuzzless.  skinless,  no-skin 
and  similar  expressions  have  a  mean- 
ing, but  bring  up  a  disagreeable  sen- 
sation to  the  consumer  who  is  con- 
templating buying,  and  are,  therefore, 
impractical.  Words  like  near-peel, 
semi-peeled,  partial-peeled  and  the 
like  imply  second  quality,  and,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  used.  Many  names 
which  were  coined  words  could  not 
be  used,  because  the  meaning  would 
be  obscure  to  the  uninitiated,  or  did 
not  bring  out  the  peeled  idea.  So  it 
was  finally  decided  to  place  one  of 
the  company's  brands  exclusively  on 
the  peeled  peach  and  attach  to  it  a 
simple,  undeceptive  phrase  with  the 
definite  meaning  that  for  all  ordin- 
ary, practical  uses  the  peaches  arc 
r  peeled. 

In  view  Of  the  fact  that  the  com- 
pany advertised  for  a  copyrightable 
name  which  could  be  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  "peeled"  and  no  such  name 
was  submitted,  it  has  been  unable  to 
find  anyone  to  whom  it  could,  with 
propriety,  pay  the  $100  prize  which 
was  offered.     It  very  much  desired 
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to  pay  the  $100  to  one  of  its  growers 
who,  prompted  by  a  "booster"  spirit, 
spent  much  time  and  energy  trying 
to  help  his  company  find  a  name. 
From  now  on  peeled  peaches  will  be 
sold  under  the  name  "Blue  Ribbon 
Peaches''  (Practically  Peeled). 


Treatment  of  Heifers 

THE  treatment  a  heifer  re- 
ceives as  she  is  growing  into 
cowhood  often  has  much  to 
do  with  her  value  as  a  cow.  First,  of 
course,  she  should  be  treated  kindly, 
and  should  by  all  means  be  accus- 
tomed ^o  having  people  about  her. 
Never  turn  heifers  into  a  back  pas- 
ture or  leave  them  unhandled  in 
sheds  with  self-feeders  for  months. 

Kindness  is  a  first  essential.  Let 
the  buyer  of  a  wild,  panicky  heifer 
lose  no  time  in  courting  and  win- 
ning her  attention  and  affection. 
Then  when  the  young  cow  has  milk 
she  will  be  ready  for  milking.  She 
should  at  this  time  receive  'much 
caressing  and  petting,  and  be  made 
to  feci  that  she  is  of  consequence. 
Upon  sitting  down  to  her  the  first 
few  times  do  not  begin  milking  sud- 
denly and  harshly,  but  slowly,  wait- 
ing for  her  to  become  accustomed 
to  it. 


Let  Your  Wife  Drive 

HOW  wonderfully  the  automo- 
bile has  transformerd  thing* 
for  the  farmer!  In  former 
days  we  used  to  hitch  up  old  Dob- 
bin, tie  him  to  a  post,  and  then, 
while  he  pawed  the  earth,  we  tried 
to  get  our  Sunday-go-to  meeting 
clothes  on  to  our  back  in  fifteen  min- 
utes in  order  to  be  off  on  our  hour's 
journey  to  town.  Now  we  take  an 
hour  to  bathe,  shave  and  get  into  our 
spick-span  clothes  and  motor-cap  tog- 
gery, and  then  go  to  town  in  fifteen 
minutes. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  land 
largely  determines  the  degree  of 
success  which  can  be  obtained  with  a 
tractor.  The  ideal  conditions  are 
large  level  fields,  free  from  obstruc- 
tions such  as  trees,  stumps,  rocks, 
holes  and  ditches,  with  a  soil  firm 
enough  to  furnish  a  solid  footing  for 
the  drive-wheels,  yet  not  sufficiently 
hard  to  make  an  excessive  draft  on 
the  plows. 

It  is  a  pretty  wise  farmer  that  al- 
lows his  wife  to  sit  at  the  wheel  at 
least  half  the  time  while  motoring. 
Owing  to  the  east  of  control  of  the 
modern  automobile,  a  woman  can 
easily  manipulate  gears  and  steering 
wheel. 


The  Vine  Pruner 

By  M.  Robbins  Lampson. 

AH!  What  a  prety  vine!   My  clever  shear* 
/\    Shall  clip  a  dozen  times  and  it  shall 
UM.  stand 

A  shapelcy  thing  for  this  and  future  i/ears — 
If  then  its  pruning  be  beneath  my  hand. 

The  grapet    Flaming  Tokay,  a  luscious  thing 
In  mid-September.    Sec  these  shoots  I  leave: 
Each  one  Kill  grow  a  cane  to  which  will  cling 
Three  large,  firm  bunches.  Pay?  Why,  I  receive 

Two  dollars  for  a  day,  but  that's  not  half 
My  recompense.    Vine-pruning  is  an  art 
Which  is  its  own  reward.    It  makes  me  laugh, 
In  pity,  when  they  prune  without  the  heart 

Set  to  the  work;  some  pleasure's  in  each  toil — 
Here  shapeliness — to  reimburse  for  sweat. 
Just  as  a  seed  brings  flowers  from  the  soil, 
So  here  a  seed  of  beauty-love  will  get 

Its  hart>cst  with  the  labor,  not  with  pay. 


Standards  of  Service 


In  rural  communities  clusters 
of  mail  delivery  boxes  at  the 
crossroads  evidence  Uncle 
Sam's  postal  service.  Here  the 
neighbors  trudge  from  their 
homes — perhaps  a  few  yards, 
perhaps  a  quarter  mile  or  so — 
for  their  mail. 

Comprehensive  as  is  the 
government  postal  system,  still 
the  service  rendered  by  its  mail 
carriers  is  necessarily  restricted, 
as  the  country  dweller  knows. 

Long  before  rural  delivery 
was  established  the  Bell  System 
began  to  linkup  the  farmhouse 
with  the  neighboring  towns 


and  villages.  One-fourth  of 
the  10,000,000  telephones  in 
the  Bell  System  are  rural.  They 
reach  more  places  than  there 
are  post  offices.  Along  the 
highways  and  private  lanes  the 
telephone  poles  lead  straight 
up  to  the  farmer's  door. 

He  need  not  stir  from  the 
cheerful  hearth  ablaze  in  win- 
ter, nor  grope  along  dark  roads 
at  night  for  friendly  news  or 
aid  in  time  of  trouble.  Right 
in  the  heart  of  his  home  is  his 
telephone.  It  is  the  American 
farmer's  key  to  the  outside 
world,  and  in  no  other  country 
is  it  found. 


.  K   .  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

3  And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Choose  Your  Pump 

As  You  Would  Your  Auto 

You  select  your  auto  for  a  definite  purpose.  And,  you  are  very  careful 
that  the  make  has  an  established  reputation.   There's  as  much 
difference  in  pumps  as  in  autos.  Let  our  ServiceDepartmenthelp 
you  choose  from  our  more  than  300  types.  We  guarantee  every 
pump  to  do  successfully  the  work  for  which  recommended. 


OULDS  PUMP( 


OR    EVERY  SERvicpU 

are  made  in  "The  World's  Largest  Pump 
Factory"  and  backed  by  69  years  pump- 
making  experience.      Our  new  book, 
Goulds  Pumps  for  Every  Service"  tells 
bow  to  select  the  pump  for  a  water 
system.     Write  at  once  for  your 
copy.   Address  Dept.  85. 

The  Goulds  Mfg.  Co. 

Main  Off.ce  and  Workt: 
Seneca  Falli,         N.  Y. 
BRANCHES: 
Philadelphia  Chicago 
Boston      New  York 
Pittsburgh 
Atlanta 
Houston 


Write 
for  this 
Book 


Goulds  Fie.  1680 
Pumping  Head  and 
Jack.    Exploded  view 
ihowingr  flange  for 
ffupportipe  well  pipe. 
i,'a~j  to  install. 
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The  Best  Litter  Carriers  Made  To-Day 


\ 


Equipped  with  roller  bearing  track 

wheels:  built  very  strong — built  for 
dependable  and  long-continued  serv- 
ice and  safety;  easy  to  operate;  noth- 
ing like  It;  no  other  carrier  that  has 
the  same  strength,  symmetry  and  lift- 
ing power  on  track;  many  exclusive 
features:  made  of  very  beat  materials 
throughout  by  the  oldest  firm  in  the 
business  in  the  United  States  to-day. 
Write  for  big  free  catalog  on  Litter 
and  Feed  Carriers,  Dairy  and  Horse 
Barn  Equipment.  Hay  Unloading 
Tools  an1)  other  specialties. 

California  Hydraulic 
Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 

72  Fremont  Street,  San  Fnnciico 
422  East  Third  Street.  Los  Angeles 

Mention  Orchard  and  Farm  when  answering  this 
advert  lBPmenL  


F.  A.  PIERCE,  KELBOURB  LAI/BY, 

Oregon   Ranch.  California  Ranch. 

Breeders  of  pure  bred  Angora  Goats. 
Bucks  of  this  breeding  head  many  of  the  leading  flocks. 


LEO 


Clipped  one  long  fleece  and  this 
is  his  second.  His  father  raised 
4  long  fleeces  in  8  years.  Each 
fleece  sold  at  145  to  155  apiece: 
each  fleece  was  two  years  growth  when  sold. 
I  have  15  head  of  bucks  that  I  will  clip  the  first 
day  of  August:  that  I  will  sell  after  that  date 
at  $50,  $75  and  $100  apiece. 

We  hold  the  world's  record  for  the  longest 
Mohair  ever  grown  and  the  record  for  the  price 
of  a  single  fleece.  $372.  ' 

Dodo,  the  world's  champion,  sold  for  $30  5; 
liis  flece  for  $372;  and  In  the  show  ring  he  won 
premiums  to  the  amount  of  $188,  making  the 
total  of  $S6;>  for  the  one  goat. 

Bucks  for  sale;  all  questions  answered, 
when  stamps  are  enclosed  for  same.  Address  all 
inquiries  to  V.  A.  Pierce,  Day*  Creek,  Ohecon. 


D.  O.  LIVELY 
STOCK  FARM 

INC. 

215  Hobart  liUs..  San  Francisco, 

Breeders  of 
Hereford  Cattle 

A  few  choice  heifers  for  sale.  We 
buy  and  sell  live  stock  on  commis- 
sion.   Farm  at  Mayfield.  Cal. 


Chief  of  the  Der>artineTU  of  Lirestock 
Panama  Pacific  International  Kxi>ositioD.  1015. 


Hopland  Short-Horns 

Hopland  Berkshires 

All  Stock  Registered. 
Bulls  of  highest  quality. 
Young  Sows  and  Boars  of  Finest 
Breeding  and  Type. 
Prices  on  Application. 

Hopland  Stock  Farm 

HOPLAJTD,  CAL. 


Whitehall  Percheron  Stud 

This  is  the  largest  Percheron  Breeding 
Establishment  in  California, 

Our  brood  mares  were  carefully  selected 
by  us  from  the  best  Studs  In  France. 

Our  yearlings  and  twos  are  got  by 
Londrecitos  Xo.  97561,  Reserve  Grand 
Champion  P.  p.  I.  E. 

We  are  now  offering  a  few  voung  Regis- 
tered Stallions  ready  for  Immediate  ser- 
vice at  very  reasonable  prices.  We  can 
give  you  more  real  horse  for  your  money 
than  anyone  else,  because  we  have  bred 
and  raised  them,  so  cut  out  dealers'  profits. 
Come  and  look  them  over, 

PACIFIC  SUGAR  CORPORATION 

Ranch  Department,  Tracy,  California. 
E.  M.  LITTLE,  Manager. 


— ' 


San  Ramon  Shropshires 


Our  State  Fair  Winnings 

Champion  Ram  and  Champion  Ewe 

oJ^1  oaSed  Iami,  lst  and  2nd  yearling 
am  2nd  and  3rd  ram  lamb:  lst  and  3rd 
ged  ewe;  1st  and  3rd  yearling  ewe;  2nd 
nd  „rd  ewe  lamb;  1st  on  flock;  1st  and 
nd  on  pen  of  4  lambs. 

American  Shropshire  Specials 

1st  on  pen  of  5  yearling  rams;  1st  on 

irnbs  eWeS'  lst  and  2nd  on  pen  of 
Pure  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes— In- 
vjduals  or  car  lots. 

ISHOP  BROS. 

San  Ramon,  Contra  Costa  Co,  CaL 


B 


Live  Stock  Affairs 


Feeding 


Marketing. 


Cheap  Breeding  Costly 

THE  unprecedented  demand  for 
pure-bred  livestock  will  sooner 
or  later  result  in  the  market- 
ing of  many  animals  eligible  to 
registry,  which  are  inferior  as  indi- 
viduals and  which  may  prove  poor 
breeders.  S.  T.  Simpson  of  the  Mis- 
souri College  of  Agriculture  reminds 
buyers  that  the  present  high  values 
afford  all  the  better  reason  for  in- 
vesting in  only  good  breeding  ani- 
mals even  though  they  appear  high 
in  price.  In  this  way  only  can  the 
present  high  standard  be  maintained 
and  the  scrub  pure-bred  finally  elimi- 
nated. 

The  use  of  the  registered  scrub  can 
but  discourage  the  cause  of  pure-bred 
sires  and  better  livestock.  The  breed- 
er who  markets  such  individuals  will 
ultimately  suffer  the  criticism  of 
those  who  know  good  livestock,  and 
finally  be  discriminated  against  in 
buying  and  selling.  The  purchaser  of 
the  scrub  pure-bred  can  breed  noth- 
ing but  inferior  individuals  so  long 
as  he  persists  in  buying  the  pedigree 
with  no  regard  for  individual  merit. 

The  pure-bred  sire  is  the  best 
means  of  livestock  improvement. 
Whether  good  or  bad  he  is  half  the 
herd  and  sometimes  more.  For  this 
reason  the  selection  of  the  sire  de- 
mands equally  as  much  attention  as 
the  entire  group  of  females,  and  it 
is  far  more  important  to  have  a  good 
sire,  both  in  individuality  and  breed- 
ing, than  to  have  one  or  two  good 
females.  If  sacrifices  must  be  made, 
be  a  good  one,  both  in  breeding  and 
let  them  occur  in  the  selection  of  the 
females.  Better  still,  let  every  one 
individual  excellence. 


Nut  Meal  as  Feeds 

THE  current  high  prices  of 
common  dairy  feeds  is  caus- 
ing a  general  casting  about 
for  substitutes  which  will  reduce 
feeding  costs  nnd,  at  the  same  time, 
maintain  a  heavy  milk  flow.  One 
class  of  feeds  which  is  gaining  pop- 
ularity in  some  sections,  particularly 
the  East  and  South,  includes  cocoa- 
nut  meal  and  peanut  meal.  They  are 
replacing  other  high  protein  feeds  and 
are  fed  as  the  sole  concentrate  or, 
more  commonly,  in  combination  with 
other  concentrates. 

These  meals  have  been  used  quite 
extensively  in  Europe  and  have  given 
good  results  with  all  classes  of  stock. 
In  this  country,  neither  meal  has  been 
fed  generally. 

A  number  of  Pacific  Coast  dairy- 
men have  included  cocoanut  meal  in 
their  dairy  rations  and  secured  satis- 
fatcory  returns  in  milk  production. 
The  Florida  and  Massachusetts  Sta- 
tions, in  experimental  trials,  have 
found  it  approximately  as  valuable,  as 
a  feed  for  cows,  as  an  equal  weight  of 
gluten  feed  or  cottonseed  meaL 

Peanut  meal  has  been  need  to  some 
extent  in  the  South.  The  Georgia 
Station  reports,  from  results  of  tests, 
that  its  feeding  value  is  greater  than 
that  of  cottonseed  meal,  ton  for  ton. 
In  official  record  work,  a  number  of 
good  feeders  have  made  it  a  part  of 
their  rations  in  years  previous  to  this. 

While  neither  meal  has  been  used 
to  a  great  extent,  the  favorable  re- 
ports from  farmers  now  feeding  them 
justify  their  being  given  attention  as 
possible  substitutes  for  other  protein 
feeds.  v 


Feeding  Lambs 


THE  value  of  leguminous, 
roughages  is  generally  ap- 
preciated by  lamb  feeders; 
and  most  of  them  know  that  so  far 
as  efficiency  is  concerned  clover  and 
alfalfa  hay  are  unsurpassed  for  fin- 
ishing lambs.  On  most  farms,  how- 
ever, there  are  always  such  rough- 
ages as  straw  or  corn  stover  that  it 
is  desirable  to  utilize  in  the  feeding 
operations.  There  are  years  when 
legumes  are  a  partial  or  total  fail- 
ure, or  not  enough  legumes  may  be 
raised  to  feed  as  many  lambs  as  de- 
sired. In  Such  cases  timothy  hay, 
oat  straw  or  corn  stover  are  fed. 

These  non-leguminous  feeds  may 
be  used  in  the  earlier  part  of  a  long 
feeding  period,  provided  the  lambs 
are  finished  on  a  more  efficient 
roughage  like  clover  or  alfalfa,  or 
they  may  be  used  as  a  part  of  the 
roughage. 

Such  feeds  as  timothy  hay,  oat 
straw  and  corn  stover  are  low  in 
protein,  and  should  be  supplemented 
with  a  high-protein  feed  like  linseed 
meal.  In  feeding  trials  the  addition 
of  linseed-meal  to  corn  and  either 
oat  straw  or  corn  stover  resulted  in 
larger  and  cheaper  gains  and  higher 
finish  on  the  lambs.  Still,  the  gains 
by  these  lambs  were  more  costly 
than  those  produced  by  clover  or 
alfalfa," 

When  both  roughages  were  of 
equal  quality,  clover  and  alfalfa  had 
about  equal  values  for  fattening 
lambs.  Alfalfa  usually  is  harvested 
in  better  condition  than  clover,  and 
commands  a  higher  price  on  the 
market.  The  results  of  these  feed- 
ing tests  justify  a  warning  to  feed- 
ers not  to  overvalue  alfalfa  to  the 
extent  of  feeding  an  inferior  grade 
of  this  hay  when  good  clover  may 
be  had  at  a  lower  price.- 

Dairy  Philosophy 

MIDDLINGS  make  good  feed. 
But  don't  be  a  middlings 
dairyman,  and  don't  have 
any  "just  middlin'  good"  cow* 
around.  The  best  is  always  the  most 
profitable. 

If  you  catch  the  hired  man  twist- 
ing old  Bossy's  tail  and  using  lan- 
guage that  makes  the  cow  blush,  jast 
lay  him  out  with  the  neckyoke. 
When  he  comes  to  give  him  his 
money  and  sic  the  dog  on  him. 

A  college  professor  declares  thai 
there  is  no  strength  in  veal.    Huh!  I 
bet  a  buffalo  nickel  he  never  tried 
to  hold  a  calf's   head   in   the  feed 
.bucket 

And.speaking  of  calves,  reminds  ma 
that  it's  wrong  to  pat  your  big,  cal» 
loused  fist  over  the  calfs  nose  and 
push  his  face  into  the  bucket  Pot 
your  hand  under  the  lower  jaw,  slip 
yonr  fingers  into  the  calf's  mouth, 
and  he'll  follow  your  hand  into  the 
feed  pail. 

Watch  out  for  the  little  leaks.  They 
are  the  submarines  that  torpedo  the 
profits  of  the  dairy. 

Study  your  horses.  Some  require 
more  roughage  than  others  to  keep 
them  in  condition.  Some  horses  will 
never  stuff  themselves  with  hay,  no 
matter  how  much  is  given  themi 
others  will  eat  everything  in  sight 
The  intelligence  of  the  feeder  must 
control  the  situation. 

_  Never  close  the  stable  at  night  un- 
til the  mud  is  cleaned  off  the  horses* 

legs. 


if  a  Cow- 
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Half  •  cow  mean  half  a  profit— really  a 
Ion.  because  a  poor  producer  cotta  as  much 
Co  BMP  as  a  food  milker.  If  fou  have  a 
cow  that  li  below  per.  eh  an  oaf  are  tome 
rltal  organ  la  Impaired  and  alia  needa 
treatment,  „ 

Kow-Knr*  If  the  one  cow  medicine  that 
quickly  tonea  op  the  digestif*  and  genital 
organ*  and  puta  a  backward  cow  on  ber 
fact.  Try  Kow-Kura  on  ycur  moat  doubt- 
ful cow.  It  !•  especially  effectlT*  for  the 
prefentlm  or  cur*  of  AbortloD.  Barrenaeii, 
Retained  Afterbirth.  Milk  Kerer,  Left  Appe- 
tlte.  Scouring,  Banobee,  etc 

Said  fey  feed  dealers  and  drunlrtf.  In 
Ma  and  f  1.00  packages.  Wrlta  far  fraj 
peak,  "The  Heaie  Cow  Doctor." 

DADtT  ASSOCUTIOM  CO..  LyaaaariUi,  Vt. 


>RS  OF 

KOVV  KI  RE  AM)  BAC3  BAI.M  ; 
GERMAIN  BEBD  AND  PLANT  CO.. 
Los  Angeles.  Cel. 
l-OKTf.ANU  SKKI)  COMPANY, 
Portland.  Oregon. 
SPOKANE  SEED  COMPANY,  Siokaoc,  Wash. 


Beekeepers'  Supplies 

1917  Catalog  sent  free  on  request. 

THE  A.  1.  ROOT  CO., 
245  Mlsalon  Street,  Saa  FranrUco. 


BERKSHIRES 

HEREFORDS -JERSEYS 

BARRED  ROCKS 
SILVER  BIRCH  FAftMS 
BOX     O.    F.        NEWPORT,  WASH 


BLACK 
LEG 


'  LOSSES  SORELY  PREVENTED 

ky  CUTTER'S  BLACKLEG  PILLS 

Low-priced, 
fresh,  reliable ; 
preletsed  by 
*  a  stock, 
men.  becauee  they 
protect  where  other 
vaccines  fall. 
Write  tor  booklet  and  testimonials.  _ 

IMaat  akcBlftHai  Pills,  $1.00 
SO-datt  pkg.  Ntcxlai  Pill*,  $4.00 

Use  any  Injector,  but  Cutter's  simplest  and  strongest. 
The  superiority  ol  Cuttes  products  is  due  to  over  15 
yeara  ol  tpeclallxkif  la  VACCINES  AND  SERUMS 
only,  insist  oh  Cutter's.  II  unobtainable, 
ardor  direct. 

Tee  Cutter  Utoratery,  witta.tr.  CfJifan.ll 


tDSieelChurns 


Make  Butter 
With  Ease 

Drawn  tteel  barrel— smooth  as  a 
bowl— easy  to  clean.    Cannot  soak 

tip  moisture — saves  work  and  time. 

Just  what  every  housewife  wants. 

Good  for  a  lifetime  one.  Beautifully 

finished  In  red  and  blue.   Ask  your 
dealer  or  write  us  lor  circular  No. -  A 


Dairymen  Milk  Drinkers 

W HEN  1  go  out  and  tell  how 
little  milk  and  cream  the 
average  city  family  con- 
sumes, someone  comes  up  to  say  that 
the  average  dairyman's  family  con- 
sumes even  less!  [  hear  of  dairymen 
who  arc  milking  cows  or  more 
and  yet  they  howl  hard  if  the  women 
rail  for  a  little  extra  milk  or  cream 
for  the  house. 

One  old  cynic,  a  retired  farmer,  asks 
me  how  many  milk  dairymen  1  find 
who  have  great  pitchers  of  milk  and 
cream,  free  as  water,  on  their  tables? 
Since  he  put  it  up  to  me  I  have  kept 
watch  and  found  very  few,  I  must 
say.  Why,  [  think  a  dairyman's 
family  should  have  as  free  access  to 
milk  and  cream  as  my  family  has  to 
apples.  Why  not?  Can  anyone  tell 
me  of  a  better  way  to  spread  the 
milk  consuming  habit  than  to  begin 
right  at  home? 

Some  years  ago  I  ran  a  boarding 
club  and  hired  a  wUr  farm  woman  to 
cook  for  us.  She  advised  buying 
milk  in  quantity  and  keeping  it  on 
the  table  all  the  time — like  water. 
She  was  no  scientist  or  ''food  expert." 
but  claimed  that  the  boys  would  firl 
up  on  milk  so  they  would  not  want  so 
much  meat  and  eggs. 

It  turned  out  just  as  she  said,  and 
we  saved  money  by  using  the  milk. 
Advertising,  like  charity,  should  Joe- 
gin  at  home. — J.  Collingwood.' 

Where  Cheese  Is  Going 

BY  royal  decree,  soldiers  in  the 
British  army  are  allowed  one- 
eighth  of  a  pound  of  cheese  in 
their  daily  rations.  The  amount  per 
man  may  seem  small,  but  when  it  is 
realized  that  Great  Britain  has  ap- 
proximately five  million  men  under 
arms  the  aggregate  consumption  is 
over  600,000  pounds  a  day. 

It  is  this  consumption  that  explains 
the  boom  in  prices  on  the  kind  of 
cheese  that  British  and  American 
people  con-time  and  that  is  taxing 
the  cheese  industry  to  the  limit. 


Chicken  Notes 

PURE-BRED  fowls  arc  expense, 
but  we  are  apt   to   take  more 
care  of  the  fowls  that  cost  us 
the  most  money. 

A  dozen  eggs  Contain  one  pint  of 
water.  Easy  to  see  why  water  should 
be  kept  before  the  hens  at  all  times. 

No  fowl  on  the  farm  will  take  the 
place  of  w  ild  game  as  well  as  the 
guinea,  and  as  friers  along  in  the 
fall  the  young  guinea  is  hard  to  beat. 

One  frequently  has  difficulty,  dur- 
ing a  cold  spell  of  weather,  in  keep- 
ing up  the  temperature  in  the  egg 
chamber.  Try  setting  a  lamp  on  the 
floor  near  the  incubator.  A  lamp 
with  a  squatty  bowl  can  be  set  di- 
rectly under  the  machine.  1  have 
used  a  lantern  with  good"  results. 
Anything  which  will  warm  the  air  of 
the  room  w  ill  answer  the  purpose.    ?  -* 

The   Horse   That's   Hard  to  Catch. 

One  of  our  neighbors  has  trouble 
catching  his  horse.  One  day  !I 
found  the  reason.  He  was  helping 
me,  and  in  turning  one  of  our 
horses  out  to  pasture  he  struck  him 
with  the  halter.  The  horse  kicked 
and  ran,  evidently  much  to  our* 
neighbor's  delight.  If  we  did  that 
way,  our  horses  also  would  be  hard 
to  catch.  In  addition  to  making  a 
horse  hard  to'  catch  when  he.  is 
wanted,  there  is  always  the  danger 
that  someone  may  be  injured  by  a 
playful  kick.  Horses1  have  long 
memories,  and  it  is  much  easier  tb; 
teach  them  a  bad  habit  than  it  is  to 
break  them  of  it. — Clarence  Moses. 


LA¥AL 


The  First,  the  Best  Known 
and  the  Greatest 

CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

Better  Now  Than  Ever  Before 

THE  first  practical  continuous  cream  separator,  the  De  Laval 
has  easily  maintained  its  original  success  and  leadership  for 
nearly  forty  years.    Step  by  step,  year  after  year,  by  one  im- 
provement after  another,  the  De  Laval  has  led  in  every  single  step 
of  cream  separator  development  and  improvement. 

The  first  belt  driven,  the  first  steam  turbine  driven,  the  first  of 
every  kind  of  hand  turnable,  the  first  disc  bowl,  the  first  blade  bow  l, 
the  first  bottom  or  suction  feed,  the  first  split-wing  feed,  the  first 
feed-through-the  discs,  the  first  self-centering  bowl,  the  first  auto- 
matically oiled — all  these  and  a  hundred  other  features  of  separator 
development  and  improvement  have  been  conceived  by  De  Laval  in- 
ventors and  perfected  by  the  De  Laval  Company,  most  of  them  to 
be  cast  aside  for  something  still  better  in  the  ever  onward  advance  of 
De  Laval  construction. 

The  New  1917  De  Laval 

And  now,  in  the  De  Laval  machines  for  1917,  a  number  of 
new  and  still  further  improvements  have  been  made,  which  make  the 
De  Laval  machines  of  to-day  much  better  in  many  respects  than  they 
have  ever  been  before. 

Their  capacities  are  greater  per  dollar  of  cost;  they  skim  cleaner 
under  the  more  difficult  conditions  of  separator  use;  they  are  equipped 
with  the  most  improved  speed  regulator,  thus  insuring  the  proper 
speed  necessary  for  complete  separation;  they  are  even  better  lubri- 
cated, and  the  bowl  construction  is  even  more  sanitary  than  ever. 

'  In  other  words,  superior  as  the  De  Laval  machines  have  always 
been  to  all  would-be  competitors  and  utilizers  of  abandoned  De 
Laval  features,  the  De  Laval  machines  of  1917  are  improved  and 
superior  in  every  way  to  all  previous  types  and  models  of  De  Laval 
construction. 

All  these  improvements  and  new  features  are  described  and  ex- 
plained in  the  new  1917  De  Laval  catalog  now  ready  for  mailing, 
but  some  of  them  are  difficult  to  describe  and  make  fully  under- 
stood by  words. 

Be  Sure  to  See  a  New  De  Laval 

The  new  De  Laval  machines  themselves  best  explain  their  new 
and  superior  features,  and  their  use  does  this  more  completely  and 
convincingly  than  even  an  examination  of  them.  Every  local  agent 
is  glad  to  afford  opportunity  for  examination,  and  better  still,  for 
home  test  of  a  new  De  Laval  machine. 

But  the  demand  for  the  new  machines  is  a  month  ahead  of  the 
possible  supply  under  the  present  difficult  conditions  of  manufac- 
ture and  freight  distribution.  More  De  Laval  machines  by  half 
have  been  made  in  1917  than  ever  before,  but  the  De  Laval  AVorks 
is  .now  ten  thousand  machines  behind  actual  orders,  and  the  de- 
mand is  ever  increasing.  , 

Hence,  the  importance  of  securing  a  machine  quickly  if  your 
local  dealer  happens  to  have  one,  and  of  ordering  well  ahead  if  he 
does  not.  And  likewise,  the  importance  of  waiting  patiently  a  lit- 
tle for  a  machine  if  need  be. 

A  iiots  De  Laval  catalog;  Trill  bo  gladly  went  on  request,  and  if 
yon  don't  knots  your  nearest  loral  asrent  please  simply  uuilrt-ss 
the  nearest  De  Laval  main  office  aa  below. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

I.AKGEST  DAIRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 
We  Npcciallr.e  In  Alpha  Gaaoline  and  Dlatillatr  Knarincs,  Ideal 
(■rcea  Fred  Silos,  Irrigation  Equipment,  Centrifugal  and  Deep 
Well  Pumps  and  Alpha  Spraying;  Outfits.  Send  for  special  cataloc 

101  DRUMM  STREET,  SA'N  FRANCISCO 
50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  -MiENC'lBS  THE  WORLD  OVER 


Rose  Crest  Berkshires 

The  blood  of  such  prat  sires  as  Masterpiece, 
Rival*,  Champ  ion 's  Best  and  others.  Noni» 
better  on  the  Coast.  I  am  offering  at  present 
14  boars  and  10  cilts  farrowed  in  1913.  also 
fall  piss  of  apnrh  sexes. 

Herd  headed  bv  Rcokwood  Baron  10th  No. 
l.%L'7D3fcnd  Ames  IUral  118  No.  .117854. 

For  full  particulars  and  prices  address 

F.  L.  HALL,  Pen-Is,  California 


If  readers  of  this  publication  do 
not  find  advertised  just  what  they 
are  looking  for,  write  Orchard  and 
Farm,  Hearst  Building,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  you  will  be  put  in  touch 
with  reliable  firms  handling  the 
goods  desired. 


By  James  Oliver  Garwood 


Author  of  "The  Dancer  Trail" 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

PLUNGED  from  one  extreme  of 
mental  strain  to  another  ex- 
citement that  was  as  acute  in 
its  opposite  effect,  John  Aldous  stood 
and  stared  at  the  tent-flap  that  had 
dropped  behind  Joanne.  Only  a  flash 
he  had  caught  of  her  face;  but  in 
that  flash  he  had  seen  the  living, 
quivering  joyousness  of  freedom 
blazing  where  a  moment  before  there 
had  been  only  horror  and  fear.  As  if 
ashamed  of  her  own  betrayal,  Joanne 
had  darted  into  the  tent."  She  had 
answered  his  question  a  thousand 
times  more  effectively  than  if  she  had 
remained  to  tell  him  with  her  lips 
that  MacDonald's  proofs  were  suf- 
ficient— that  the  grave  in  the  little 
box  canyon  had  not  disappointed  her. 
She  had  recognized  the  ring  and  the 
watch;  from  them  she  had  shrank  in 
horror,  as  if  fearing  that  the  golden 
serpent  might  suddenly  leap  into  life 
and  strike. 

He  'was  whistling  when  Mac- 
Donald  returned.  He  broke  off  sharp- 
ly when  he  saw  the  other's  face. 

"What's  the  matter,  Mac?"  he 
asked.    "You  sick?" 

"It  weren't  pleasant,  Johnny." 
Aldous  nodded  toward  the  tent. 
"It  was — beastly,"  he  whispered. 
"But  we  can't  let  her  feel  that  way 
about  it,  Mac.  Cheer  up — and  let's 
get  out  of  this  place.  We'll  have  din- 
ner somewhere  over  in  the  valley." 

A  stick  snapped  behind  them.  Both 
turned  at  the  same  instant.  Joanne 
stood  facing  them  not  ten  feet  away. 

The  beautiful  calmness  in  Joanne's 
face  amazed  him.  He  stared  at  her 
as  he  spoke,  forgetting  altogether  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  intended  to 
greet  her  when  she  came  from  the 
tent. 

"I  went  out  the  back  wa3r — lifted 
the  canvas  and  crawled  under  just 
like  a  boy,"  she  explained.  "And  I've 
walked  until  my  feet  are  wet." 

"Will  you  go  out  there  with  me,  in 
the  sunlight,  where  we  can  look  down 
upon  the  little  lake?"  she  asked. 
"Until  to-day    I    had    made  up  my 
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mind  that  no  one  but  myself  would 
ever  know  the  truth.  But  you  have 
been  good  to  me,  and  I  must  tell  you 
— about  myself — about  him." 

He  found  no  answer.  He  left  no 
word  with  MacDonald.  Until  they 
stood  on  the  grassy  knoll  with  the 
lakelet  shimmering  in  the  sunlight 
below  them,  Joanne  herself  did  not 
speak  again.  Then,  with  a  little  ges- 
ture, she  said:  . 

"Perhaps  you  think  what  is  down 
there  is  dreadful  to  me.  It  isn't  I 
shall  always  remember  that  little  lake, 
almost  as  Donald  remembers  the 
cavern — not  because  it  watches  over 
something  I  love,  but  because  it 
guards  a  thing  that  in  life  would  have 
destroyed  me!  I  know  how  you  must 
feel,  John  Aldous — that  deep  down  in 
your  heart  you  must  wonder  at  a 
woman  who  can  rejoice  in  the  death 
of  another  human  creature.  Yet 
death,  and  death  alone,  has  been  the 
key  from  bondage  of  millions  of  souls 
that  have  lived  before  mine. 

"I  hate  divorce  as  I  hate  the  worst 
sin  that  bars  one  from  Heaven.  It 
is  the  one  thing  I  hate.  And  it  is 
because  of  this  hatred  that  I  suffered 
myself  to  remain  the  wife  of  the  man 
whose  name  is  over  that  grave  down 
there — Mortimer  FitzHugh.  He  was 
everything  that  was  vile.  Brazenly 
he  went  into  public  places  with 
women  of  dishonor,  and  I  hid  my  face 
in  shame. 

"He  was  one  of  the  talked-about 
spendthrifts  of  London.  Swiftly  he 
gambled  and  dissipated  himself  into 
comparative  poverty.  I  remember, 
one  time,  that  he  succeeded  in  laying 
his  hands  on  me,  and  they  were  like 
the  touch  of  things  that  were  slimy 
and  poisonous. %  He  laughed  at  my 
revulsion.  He 'demanded  money  of 
me,  and  to  keep  him  away  from  me 
I  gave  it  to  him.  Again  and  again 
he  came  for  money;  I  suffered  as  I 
cannot  tell  you,  but  never  once  in  my 
misery  did  I  weaken  in  my  promise 
to  my  father  and  to  mysrfe  But — 
at  last —  I  ran  away. 

"I  went  to  Egypt,    and    then  to 
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India.  A  year  later  I  learned  that 
Mortimer  FitzHugh  had  gone  to 
America,  and  I  returned  to  London. 
For  two  years  I  heard  nothing  of 
him;  but  day  and  night  I  lived  in  fear 
and  dread.  And  then  came  the  news 
that  he  had  djed,  as  you  read  in  the 
newspaper  clipping.  I  was  free!  For 
a  year  I  believed  that;  and  then,  like 
a  shock  that  had.  come  to  destroy 
me,  I  was  told  that  he  was  not  dead 
but  that  he  was  alive,  and  in  a  place 
called  Tete  Jaune  Cache,  in  British 
Columbia.  I  could  not  live  in  the 
terrible  suspense  that  followed.  I  de- 
termined to  find  out  for  myself  if  he 
was  alive  or  dead.  And  so  I  came, 
John  Aldous.  And  he  is  dead.  He  is 
down  there — dead.  And  I  am  glad 
that  he  is  dead!" 

"And  if  he  was  not. dead,"  said  Al- 
dous quietly.  "I  would  kill  him!" 

He  could  find  nothing  more  to  say 
than  that  He  dared  trust  himself 
no  further,  and  in  silence  he  held  out 
his  hands,  and  for  a  moment  Joanne 
gave  him  her  own.  Then  she  with- 
drew them,  and  with  a  little  gesture, 
and  the  smile  which  he  loved  to  see 
trembling  about  her  mouth,  she  said: 

"Donald  will  think  this  is  scan- 
dalous. We  must  go  back  an  apolo- 
gize!" 

She  led  him  down  the  slope,  and 
her  face  was  filled  with  the  pink 
flush  of  a  wild  rose  when  she  ran  up 
to  Donald,'  and  asked  him  to  help  her 
into  her  saddle.  John  Aldous  rode 
like  one  in  a  dream  as  they  went  back 
into  the  valley,  for  with  each  minute  1 
that  passed  Joanne  seemed  more  and 
more  to  him  like  a  beautiful  bird  that 
had  escaped  from  its  prison-cage,  and 
in  him  mind  and  soul  were  absorbed 
in  the  wonder  of  it  and  in  his  own 
rejoicing.  She  was  free,  and  Jn  her 
freedom  she  was  happy. 

Free!  It  was  that  thought  that 
pounded  steadily  in  his  brain.  He 
forgot  Quade,  and  Culver  Rann,  and 
the  gold;  he  forgot  his  own  danger, 
his  own  work,  almost  his  own  exist- 
ence. Of  a  sudden  the  world  had  be- 
come* infinitesimally  small  for  him, 
and  all  he  could  see  was  the  soft 
shimmer  of  Joanne's  hair  in  the  sun, 
the  wonder  of  her  face,  the  mar- 
velous blue  of  her  eyes — and  all  he 
could  hear  was  the  sweet  thrill  of  her 
voice  when  she  spoke  to  him. 

They  stopped  for  dinner,  and  then 
went  on  over  the  range  and  down  into 
the  valley  where  lay  Tete  Jaune.  And 
all  this  time  he  fought  to  keep  from 
flaming  in  his  own  face  the  desire  that 
was  like  a  hot  fire  within  him— the  de- 
sire to  go  to  Joanne  and  tell  her  that 
he  loved  her  as  Ke  had  never  dreamed 
it  possible  for  love  to  exist  in  the 
whole  wide  world.  He  knew  that  to 
surrender  to  that  desire  in  this  hour 
would  be  something  like  sacrilege.  He 
did  not  guess  that  Joanne  saw  his 
struggle,  that  even  old  MacDonald 
mumbled  low  words  in  his  beard. 
When  they  came  at  last  to  Blackton's 
bungalow  he  thought  that  he  had  kept 
this  thing  from  her,  and  he  did  not 
see — and  would  not  have  understood 
if  he  had  seen — the  wonderful  and 
mysterious  glow  in  Joanne's  eyes 
when  she  kissed  Peggy  Blackton. 

As  they  entered  the  bungalow,  Al- 
dous whispered  to  Joanne: 

"Will  you  please  go  right  to  your 
room,  dea;  ?  I  want  to  say  some- 
thing to  you — alone." 

When  she  went  up  the  stair,  Peggy 
caught  a  signal  from  her  husband. 
Aldous  remained  with  them.  In  two 
minutes  he  told  the  bewildered  and 
finally  delighted  Peggy  what  was  go- 
ing to  happen,  and  as  Blackton 
hustled  out  for  the  minister's  house 
he  followed  Joanne.  She  had  fasten- 
ed her  door  behind  her.  He  knocked. 
Slowly  she  opened  it 
"John  " 

"I  have  told  them,  dear,"  he  whis- 
pered happily.  "They  understand 
And,  Joanne,  Paul  Blackton  will  be 
back  in  ten  minutes — with  the  min- 
ister.   Axe  you  glad?" 

She  had  opened  the  door  wide,  and 
he  was  holding  out  his  arms  to  her 
again.  For  a  moment  she  did  not 
move,  but  stood  there  {rembling  a 


little,  and  deeper  and  sweeter  gret 
the  colour  in  her  face,  and  tenderei 

the  look  in  her  eyes. 

"I  mtist  brush  my  hair,"  sh 
swercd,  as  though  she  could 
of  no  other  words.  "I — I  must  d 

Laughing  joyously,  he  went  t 
and  gathered  the  soft  masses  of  her 
hair  in  his  hands,  and  piled  it  up  in 
a  glorious  disarray  about  her  face 
and  head,  holding  it  there,  and  still 
laughing  into  her  eyes. 

"Joanne,  you  are  mine!" 

"Unless  I  have  been  dreaming — I 
am,  John  Aldous!"- 

"Forever  and  forever." 

"Yes,  forever-^-  and  ever." 

"And  because  1  want  the  whole 
world  to  know,  wc  are  going  to  be 
married  by  a.  minister." 

"John,  I  think  1  hear  some  one 
coming  up  the  front  steps!'' 

They  listened  The  door  opened. 
They  heard  voices — Blackton's  voice, 
Peggy's  voice,  and  another  voice — a 
man's  voice. 

Blackton's  voice  came  up  to  them 
very  distinctly. 

"Mighty  lucky,  Peggy,"  he  said. 
"Caught  Mr.  Wollaver  just  as  he  was 
passing   the  house.     Where's  " 

"Sh-h-hh!"  came  Peggy  Hlackton's 
sibilant  whisper. 

Joanne's  hands  had  crept  to  John's 
face. 

"I  think,"  she  said,  "that  it  is  the 
minister,  John.-' 

Her  warm  lips  were  near,  and  he 
kissed  them. 
'  -.."Come.  Joanne.   We  will  go  down." 

Hand  in  hand  they  went  down  the 
stair.      •  'M 

Short  and  to  the  point  was  the 
little  mountain  minister's  service, 
and  v  lien  he  had  done  he  shook 
hands  with  them,  and  again  he  stared 
at  them  as  they  went  back  up  the 
stair,  .-till  hand  in  hand.  At  her  door 
they  stopped.  There  were  no  words 
to  speak  now,  as  her  heart  lay 
against  his  heart,  and  her  lips 
against  his  lips.  And  then,  after  those 
moments,  she  drew  a  little  back,  and 
there  came  suddenly  that  sweet,  quiv- 
ering, joyous  play  of  her  lips  as  she 
said: 

"And  now,  my  husband,  may  I 
dress  my  hair?"  > 

"My  hair,"  he  corrected,  and  let 
her  go  from  his  arms. 

Her  door  closed  behind  her.  A 
little  dizzily  he  turned  to  his  room. 
His  hand  was  on  the  knob  when  he 
heard  her  speak  his  name.  She  had 
reopened  her  door,  and  stood  with 
something  in  her  hand,  which  she 
was  holding  toward  him.  He  went 
back,  and  she  gave  him  a  photograph. 

"John,  you  will  destroy  this,"  she 
whispered.  "It  is  his  photograph — 
Mortimer  Fitzhugh's.  I  brought  it 
to  show  to  people,  that  it  might  help 
me  in  my  search.  Please— destroy 
it!" 

He  returned  to  his  room  and  placed 
the  photograph  on  his  table.  It  was 
wrapped  in  thin  paper,  and  suddenly 
there  came  upon  him  a  most  compel- 
ling desire  to  see  what  Mortimer 
FitzHugh  had  looked  like  in  life. 
Joanne  would  not  care.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  best  for  him  to  know. 

He  tore  off  the  paper.  A*nd  as  he 
looked  at  the  picture  the  hot  blood 
in  his  veins  ran  cold.  He  stared—* 
stared  as  if  some  wild  and  madden- 
ing joke  was  being  played  upon  his 
faculties.  A  cry  rose  to  his  lips  and 
broke  in  a  gasoing  breath,  and  about 
him  the  floor,  the  world  itself,  seemed 
slipping  away  from  under  his  feet 

For  the  picture  he  held  in  his  hand 
was  the  picture  of  Culver  Rannt 


CHAPTER  XVII 

FOR  a  minute,  perhaps  longer, 
John  Aldous  stood  staring  at 
the  photograph  which  he  held 
in  his  hand  It  was  the  picture  of 
•  Culver  Rann — not  once  did  he  ques- 
tion that  fact,  and  not  once  did  the 
thought  flash  upon  him  that  this 
might  be  only  an  unusual  and  start- 
ling resemblance.  It  was  assuredly 
Culver  Rann!  The  picture  dropped 
from  his  hand  to  the  table,  and  he 
werft  toward  the  door.  His  first  im- 
pulse was  to  go  to  Joanne.  But 
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en  he  reached  the  door  he  locked 
it,  and  dropped  into  a  chair,  facing 
the  mirror  in  his  dresser. 

The  reflection  of  his  own  face  was 
a  shock  to  him.    If  he  was  pale,  the 
dust  and  grime  of  his  fight  in  the 
cavern  concealed  his  pallor.    But  the 
face  that  stared  at  him  from  out  of 
the  glass  was  haggard,  wildly  and 
and  almost  grotesquely  haggard,  and 
he  turned  from  it  with  a  grim  laugh, 
and  set  his  jaws  hard.    He  returned 
to  the  table,  and  bit  by  bit  tore  the 
photograph    into  *  thin    shreds,  and 
then  piled  the  shreds  on   his  ash- 
ray  and  burned  them.     He  opened 
a  window  to  let  out  the  smoke  and 
smell  of  charring  oaper,  and  the  fresh, 
cool  air  of  early  evening  struck  his 
face.    He  could  look  off  through  the 
ding  sunshine  of  the  valley  and  see 
e  mountain  where  Coyote  Number 
wenty-eight  was  to  have  done  its 
ork,  and  as  he  looked  he  gripped 
he  window-sill  so  fiercely  that  the 
ails  of  his  fingers  were  bent  and 
roken  against  the  wood.     And  in 
is  brain  the  same  words  kept  re- 
eating  themselves   over   and  over 
in.    Mortimer  FitzIItigh  was  not 
ead.    He  was  alive.     He  was  Cul- 
er  Rann.    And  Joanne — Joanne  was 
ot  his  wife;  she  was  still  the  wife 
f    Mortimer    FitzHugh — of  Culver 
ami ! 

He  turned  again  to  the  mirror,  and 
here  was  another  look  in  his  face, 
t  was  grim,  terribly  grim — and  smil- 
g.  There  was  no  excitement,  notft- 
rig  of  the  passion  and  half-madness 
ith  which  he  had  faced  Quade  and 
ami  the  night  before.  He  laughed 
oftly,  and  his  nails  dug  as  harshly 
nto  the  palms  of  his  hands  as  they 
ad  dug  into  the  sills  of  the  window. 
"You  poor,  driveling,  cowardly 
ool!"  he  said  to  his  reflection.  "And 
ou  dare  to  say — you  dare  to  think 
hat  she  is  not  your  wife?" 
As  if  in  reply  to  his  words  there 
ame  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  from 
he  hall  Blackton  called: 

"Here's  MacDonald,  Aldous.  He 
wants  to  see  you." 

Aldous  opened  the  door  and  the 
old  hunter  entered. 

"If     I     ain't     interruptin'  you, 

Johnny  " 

'You're  the  one  man  in  the  world 
I  want  to  see,  Mac.    No,  I'll  take 
hat  back;  there's  one  other  I  want 
to  see  worse  than  you — Culver  Rann." 

The  strange  look  in  his  face  made 
aid   Donald  stare. 

"Sit  down,"  ha  said,  drawing  two 
-hairs  close  to  the  table.  "There's 
omething  to  talk  about.    She  loves 
ie,  Mac.    Not  ten  minutes  ago  the 
minister  was  here,  and  he  made  us 
an  and  wife." 
Words  of  gladness  that  sprang  to 
e  old  man's  lips  were  stopped  by 
at  strange,  cold,  tense  look  in  the 
ce  of  John  Aldous. 
"And  in  the  last  five  minutes,"  con- 
'nued  Aldous,  as  quietly  as  before, 
I  have  learned  that  Mortimer  Fitz- 
Hugh, her  husband,  is  not  dead.  Is 
t  very  remarkable  that  you  do  not 
nd  me  happy,  Mac?    If  you  had 

ome  a  few  minutes  ago  -' 

"Oh,  my  God!  Johnny!  Johnny!" 
MacDonald  had  pitched  forward 
over  the  table,  and  now  he  bowed 
his  great  shaggy  head  in  his  hands, 
and  his  gaunt  shoulders  shook  as  his 
voice  came  brokenly  through  his 
beard.  *  V 

"I  did  it,  Johnny;  I  did  it  for  you 
fcn'  her  I  When  I  knew  what  it 
would  mean  for  her — I  couldn't, 
johnny,  I  couldn't  tell  her  the  truth, 
'cause  I  knew  she  loved  you,  an' 
tou  loved  her,  an'  it  would  break  her 
heart.  I  thought  it  would  be  best, 
an'  you'd  go  away  together,  an'  no- 
body would  ever  know,  an'  you'd  be 
happy.  I  didn't  lie.  I  didn't  say 
anything.  But  Johnny — Johnny,  there 
weren't  no  bones  in  the  gravel" 
"My  Godl"  breathed  Aldous. 
"There  were  just  some  clothes," 
went  on  MacDonald  huskily,  "an'  the 
watch  an'  the  ring  were  on  top, 
Johnny,  there  weren't  nobody  ever 
buried  there,  an'  I'm  to  blame — I'm 
to  blame." 

"And  you  did  that  for  us?"  cried 


Aldous,  and  suddenly  he  reached  over 
and  gripped  old  Donald's  hands.  "It 
wasn't  a  mistake,  Mac.  I  thank  God 
you  kept  silent.  If  you  had  told  her 
that  the  grave  was  empty,  that  it 
was  a  fraud,  I  don't  know  what  would 
have  happened.  And  now — she  is 
mine!  If  she  had  seen  Culver  Rann, 
if  she  had  discovered  that  this  scoun- 
drel, this  blackmailer  and  murderer, 
was  Mortimer  Fitzhugli,  her  hus- 
band " 

"Johnny!  John  Aldousl!" 

"That's  it,"  he  said.  "Mortimer 
FitzHugh  is  Culver  Rann!" 

"An' — an'  you  know  this?  " 

"Absolutely.  Joanne  gave  me  Mor- 
timer Fitz Hugh's  photograph  to  de- 
stroy. I  am  sorry  that  I  burned  it 
before  you  saw  it.  But  there  is  no 
doubt.  Mortimer  FitzHugli  and  Cul- 
ver Rann  -  are  the  same  man." 

Slowly  the  old  mountaineer  turned 
to  the  door.  Aldous  was  ahead  of 
him,  and  stood  with  his  hand  on  the 
knob. 

"I  don't  want  you  to  go  yet,  Mac." 
"I — I'll  see  you  a  little  later,"  said 
Donald  clumsily. 
"Donald!" 
"Johnny!-' 

For  a  full  half  minute  they  looked 
steadily  into  each  other's  eyes. 

"Only  a  week,  Johnny,"  pleaded 
Donald.    "I'll  be  back  in  a  week." 

"You  mean  that  you  will  kill  him?" 

"He'll  never  come  back.  I  swear 
it,  Johnny!"  • 

As  gently  as  he  might  have  led 
Joanne,  Aldous  drew  the  mountaineer 
back  to  the  chair. 

"That  would  be  cold-blooded  mur- 
der," he  said,  "and  I  would  be  the 
murderer.  I  can't  send  you  out  to 
do  my  killing,  Mac,  as  I  might  send 
out  a  hired  assassin.  Don't  you  sec 
that  I  can't?  Good  heaven,  some 
day — very  soon —  I  will  tell  you  now 
this  hound,  Mortimer  FitzHugh, 
poisoned  Joanne's  life,  and  did  his 
worst  to  destroy  her.  It's  to  me  he's 
got  to  answer,  Donald.  And  to  me 
he  shall  answer.  Quade  wants  my 
life,  and  tried  to  hire  Stevens,  up  at 
Miette,  to  kill  me.  Culver  Rann 
wants  my  life;  a  little  later  it  will 
come  to  be  the  greatest  desire  of  his 
existence  to  have  me  dead  and  out  of 
the  way.  I  shall  give  him  the  chance 
to  do  the  killing,  Mac.  I  shall  give 
him  a  splendid  chance,  and  he  will 
not  fail  to  accept  his  opportunity. 
Perhaps  he  will  have  an  advantage, 
but  I  am  as  absolutely  certain  of  kill- 
ing him  as  I  am  that  the  sun  is  go- 
ing down  behind  the  mountains  out 
there.  If  others  should  step  in,  if  I 
should  have  more  than  Culver  Rann 
on  my  hands — why,  then  you  may 
deal  yourself  a  hand,  if  you  like, 
Donald." 

"I  will,"  rumbled  MacDonald.  "I 
learned  other  things  early  this  after- 
noon, Johnny.  Quade  did  not  stay 
behind.  He  went  with  Rann.  DeBar 
and  the  woman  are  with  them,  and 
two  other  men.  They  went  over  the 
Lone  Cache  Pass,  and  this  minute  are 
hurrying  straight  for  the  headwaters 
of  the  JParsnip.  There  are  five  of 
'em — five  men." 

"And  we  are  two,"  smiled  Aldous. 
"So  there  is  an  advantage  on  their 
side,  isn't  there,  Mac?  And  it  makes 
the  game  most  eminently  fair,  doesn't 
it?" 

"Johnny,  we're  good  for  the  five!" 
cried  old  Donald  in  a  low,  eager 
voice.    "If  we  start  now  " 

"Can  you  have  everything  ready  by 
morning?" 

"The  outfit's  waiting.  It's  ready 
now,  Johnny."  1 

"Then  we'll  leave  at  dawn.  I'll 
come  to  you  to-night  in  the  coulee, 
and  we'll  make  our  final  plans.  My 
brain  is  a  little  muddled  now,  and 
I've  got  to  clear  it,  and  make  myself 
presentable  before  supper.  We  must 
not  let  Joanne  know.  She  must  sus- 
pect nothing — absolutely  nothing." 

"Nothing,"  repeated  MacDonald  as 
he  went  to  the  door. 

There  he  paused  and,  hesitating  for 
a  moment,  leaned  clcse  to  Aldous, 
and  said  in  a  low  voice: 

"Johny,  I've  been  wondering  why 
the  grave  were  emoty.      I've  been 


wondering  why  there  weren't  some- 
body's bones  tnere  just  t'  give  it  the 
look  it  should  'a'  had,  an'  why  the 
clothes  were  laid  out  so  nicely  with 
the  watch  an'  the  ring  on  top!" 

With  that  he  was  gone,  and  Aldous 
closed  and  relocked  the  door. 

He  was  amazed  at  his  own  com- 
posure as  he  washed  himself  and  pro- 
ceeded to  dress  for  supper.  What 
had  happened  had  stunned  him  at 
first,  had  even  terrified  him  for  a  few 
appalling  moments.  Now  he  was 
superbly  self-possessed.  He  asked 
himself  questions  and  answered  them 
with  a  promptness  which  left  no 
room  for  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to 
what  his  actions  .should  be.  One 
fact  he  accepted  as  absolute:  Joanne 
belonged  to  him.    She  was  his  wife. 

Not  for  an  instant  did  he  think  of 
Joanne  as  Culver  Rann's  wife.  She 
was  his  wife.  It  was  merely  a  tech- 
nicality of  the  law — a  technicality 
that  Joanne  might  break  with  her  lit- 
tle finger — that  had  risen  now  be- 
tween them  and  happiness.  And  it 
was  this  that  he  knew  was  the  moun- 
tain in  his  path,  for  he  was  certain 
that  Joanne  would  not  break  that  last 
link  of  bondage.  She  would  'know, 
with  Mostimer  FitzHugh  alive,  that 
the  pledge  between  them  in  the 
"coyote,"  and  the  marriage  ceremony 
in  the  room  below,  meant  nothing. 
Legally,  she  was  no  more  to  him  now 
than  she  was  yesterday,  or  the  day 
before.  And  she  would  leave  him, 
even  if  it  destroyed  her,  heart  and 
soul.  He  believed  that  if  he  told 
Joanne  the  truth  he  would  lose  her. 

His  determination  not  to  tell  her, 
to  keep  from  her  the  secret  of  the 
grave  and  the  fact  that  Mortimer 
FitzHugh  was  alive,  grew  stronger  in 
him  with  each  breath  that  he  drew. 
He  believed  that  it  was  the  right 
thing  to  do,  that  it  was  the  honor- 
able and  the  only  thing  to  do.  Now 
that  the  first  shock  was  over,  he  did 
not  feel  that  he  had  lost  Joanne,  or 
that  there  was  a  very  great  danger 
of  losing  her.  For  a  moment  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  he  might  turn  the 
law  upon  Culver  Rann,  and  in  the 
same  breath  he  laughed  at  this  ab- 
surdity. The  law  could  not  help  him. 
He  alone  could  work  out  his  own 
and  Joanne's  salvation.  And  what 
was  to  happen  must  happen  very 
soon  up  in  the  mountains.  When  it 
was  all  over,  and  he  returned,  he 
would  tell  Joanne. 

His  heart  beat  more  quickly  as  he 
finished  dressing.  In  a  few  minutes 
more  he  would  be  with  Joanne,  and 
in  spite  of  what  had  happened,  and 
what  might  happen,  he  was  happy. 
Yesterday  he  had  dreamed.  To-day 
was  reality — and  it  was  a  glorious 
reality.  Joanne  belonged  to  him.  She 
loved  him.  She  was  his  wife,  and 
when  he  went  to  her  it  was  with  the 
feeling  that  only  a  serpent  lay  in  the 
path  of  their  paradise — a  serpent 
which  he  would  crush  with  as  little 
compunction  as  that  serpent  would 
have  destroyed  her.  Utterly  and  re- 
morselessly his  mind  was  made  up. 

The  Blacktons'  supper  hour  was 
five-thirty,  and  he  was  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  late  when  he  tapped  at 
Joanne's  door.  He  felt  the  warmth 
of  a  strange  and  delightful  embar- 
rassment flushing  his  face  as  the  door 
opened,  and  she  stood  before  him.  In 
her  face,  too,  was  a  telltale  riot  of 
Color  which  the  deep  tan  partly  con- 
cealed in  his  own. 

"I — I  am  a  little  late,  am  I  not, 
Joanne?"  he  asked. 

"You  are,  sir.  If  you  have  taken 
all  this  time  dressing  you  are  worse 
than  a  woman.  I  have  been  waiting 
fifteen  minutes!" 

"Old  Donald  came  to  se«  me,"  he 
apologized.    "Joanne  * 

"You  mustn't,  John!"  she  expostu- 
lated in  a  whiper.  "My  face  is  afire 
nowl  You  mustn't  kiss  me  again— 
until  after  supper  " 

"Only  once,"  he  pleaded. 

"If  you  will  promise — just  once  " 

A  moment  later  she  gasped: 
•  "Five .  times!   John  Aldcms',  I  will 
never  believe  you  again  as  lonj  as  I 
live!" 

They  went  down  to  the  Blacktons, 
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and  Peggy  and  Paul,  who  were  busy 
oyer  some  growing  geraniums  in  the 
dining-room  window,  faced  about 
with  a  forced  and  incongruous  ap- 
pearance of  total  oblivion  to  every- 
thing that  had  happened.  It  lasted 
less  than  ten  seconds.  Joanne's  lips 
quivered.  Aldous  saw  the  two  little 
dimples  at  the  corners  of  her  mouth 
fighting  to  keep  themselves  out  of 
sight,  and  then  he  looked  at  Peggy. 
Blackton  could  stand  it  no  longer, 
and  grinned  broadly. 

"For  goodness'  sake  go  to  it, 
Peggy!"  he  laughed.  "If  you  don't 
you'll  explode!" 

The  next  moment  Peggy  and 
Joanne  were  in  each  other's  arms, 
and  the  two  men  were  shaking 
hands. 

"We  know  just  how  you  feel," 
Blackton  tried  to  explain.  "We  felt 
just  like  you  do,  only  we  had  to  face 
twenty  people  instead  of  two.  And 
you're  not  hungry.  I'll  wager  that. 
I  11  bet  you  don't  feel  like  swallowing 
a  mouthful.  It  had  that  peculiar  ef- 
fect on  us,  didn't  it,  Peggy?" 

"And  I — I  almost  choked  myself," 
gurgled  Peggy  as  they  took  their 
places  at  the  table.  "There  really  did 
seem  to  be  something  thick  in  my 
throat,  Joanne,  dear.  I  coughed  and 
coughed  and  coughed  before  all 
those  people  until  I  wanted  to  die 
right  there!  And  I'm  wondering  " 

"If  I'm  going  to  choke,  too?" 
smiled  Joanne.  "Indeed  not,  Peggy. 
I'm  as  hungry  as  a  bear!" 

And  now  she  did  look  glorious  and 
self-possessed  to  Aldous  as  she  sat 
opposite  him  at  that  small  round 
table,  which  was  just  fitted  for  four. 
He  told  her  so  when  the  meal  was 
finished,  and  they  were  following  the 
Blacktons  into  the  front  room. 
Blackton  had  evidently  been  care- 
fully drilled  along  the  line  of  a  cer- 
tain scheme  which  Peggy  had  formed, 
for  in  spite  of  a  negative  nod  from 
her,  which  signified  that  he  was  to 
wait  a  while,  he  pulled  out  his  watch, 
and  said: 

"It  isn't  at  all  surprising  if  you 
people  have  forgotten  that  to-mor- 
row is  Sunday.  Peggy  and  I  always 
do  some  Saturday-night  shopping, 
and  if  you  don't  mind,  we'll  leave 
you  to  care  for  the  house  while  we 
go  to  town.  We  won't  be  gone  more 
than  an  hour." 

A  few  minutes  later,  when  the  door 
had  closed  behind  them,  Aldous  led 
Joanne  to  a  divan,  and  sat  down  be- 
side her. 

"I  couldn't  have  arranged  it  bet- 
ter myself,  dear,"  he  exclaimed.  "I 
have  been  wondering  how  I  could 
have  you  alone  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  tell  you  what  is  on  my  mind  be- 
fore I  see  MacDonald  again  to-night. 
I'm  afraid  you  will  be  displeased 
with  me,  Joanne.  I  hardly  know  how 
to  begin.    But — I've  got  to." 

A.  moment's  uneasiness  came  into 
her  eyes  as  she  saw  how  seriously  he 
was  speaking. 

"You  don't  mean,  John — there's 
more  about  Quade — and  Culver 
Rann?" 

"No,  no — nothing  like  that,"  he 
laughed,  as  though  amused  at  the 
absurdity  of  her  question.  "Old 
Donald  tells  me  they  have  skipped 
the  country,  Joanne.  It's  not  that. 
It's  you  I'm  thinking  of,  and  what 
you  may  think  of  me  a  minute  from 
now.  Joanne,  I've  given  my  word  to 
old  Donald.  He  has  lived  in  my 
promise.  I've  got  to  keep  that 
promise — I  must  go  into  the  North 
with  him." 

She  had  drawn  one  of  his  hands 
into  her  lap  and '  was  fondling  it 
with  her  own  soft  palm  and  fingers. 

"Of  course,  you  must,  John.  I  love 
old  Donald." 

"And  I  must  go — soon,"  he  added. 

"It  is  only  fair  to  him  that  you 
should,"  she  agreed. 

"He — he  is  determined  we  shall  go 
in  the  morning,"  he  finished,  keep- 
ing his  eyes  from  her. 

For  a  moment  Joanne  did  not 
answer.  Her  fingers  interweaved 
with  his,  her  warm  little  palm 
stroked  the  rough  back  of  his  hand. 
Then  she  said,  very  softly: 
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"And  why  do  you  think  that  will 
displease  inc.  John,  dear"'  I  will  be 
ready!" 

"Yon!" 

Her  eyes  were  on  him.  full,  and 
dark,  and  glowing,  and  in  them  were 
both  love  and  laughter. 

"You  dear  silly  John!"  she  laughed. 
"Why  don't  you  come  right  out  and 
tell  me  to  stay  at  home,  instead  of — 
of — 'beating  'round  the  bush' — as 
Peggy  Blaokton  says?  Only  you 
don't  know  what  a  terrible  little  per- 
son you've  got,  John.  Von  really 
don't.  So  you  needn't  say  any  more. 
We'll  start  in  the  morning — and  I 
am  going  with  you!" 

In  a  flash  John  Aldous  saw  his 
whole  scheme  shaking  on  its  founda- 
tion. - 

"It's  impossible — utterly  impos- 
sible!" he  gasped. 

"And  why  utterly?"  she  asked, 
bending  her  head  so  that  her  soft 
hair  touched  his  face  and  lips.  "John, 
have  you  already  forgotten  what  wc 
said  in  that  terrible  cavern — what  we 
told  ourselves  we  would  have  done 
if  we  had  lived?  We  were  going  ad- 
venturing, weren't  we?  And  wc  are 
not  dead — but  alive.  And  this  will 
be  a  glorious  trip!  Why.  John,  don't 
you  see.  don't  you  understand?  It 
will  be  our  honeymoon  trip!" 

"It  will  be  a  long,  rough  journey," 
he  argued.  "It  will  be  hard^hard  for 
a  woman." 

W  ith  a  litfle  laugh.  Joanne  sprang 
up  and  stood  before  him  in  a  glow 
of  light,  tall,  and  slim,  and  splendid, 
and  there  was  a  sparkle  of  beautiful 
defiance  and  a  little  of  triumph  in 
her  eyes  as  she  looked  down  on  him. 

"And  it  will  be  dangerous,  too? 
You  are  going  to  tell  me  that?" 

"Yes.  it  will  be  dangerous." 

She  came  to  him  and  rumpled  up 
his  hair,  and  turned  his  face  up  so 
that  she  could  look  into  his  eyes. 

"Is  it  worse  than  fever,  and 
famine,  and  deep  swamp-,  and  crawl- 
ing jungles?"  she  asked.  "Are  we 
going  to  encounter  worse  things  than 
beasts,  and  poisonous  serpents,  and 
murderous  savages — even  hunger  and 
thirst,  John?  For  many  years  we 
dared  those  together — my  lather  and 
I.  Are  these  greafc.  big.  beautiful 
mountains  more  treacherous  than 
those  Ceylon  jungles  from  which  you 
ran  away — even  you.  John?  Arc  they 
more  terrible  to  live  in  than  the 
Great  African  Desert?  Are  your 
bears  worse  than  tigers,  your  wolves 
more  terrible  than  lions?  And  if, 
through  years  and  years.  I  faced 
those  things  with  my  father,  do  you 
suppose  that  I  want  to  be  left  be- 
hind now.  and  by  my  husband?" 

So  sweet  and  wonderful  was  the 
sound  of  that  name  as  it  came  softly 
from  her  lips,  that  in  his  joy  he  for- 
got the  part  he  was  playing,  and 
drew  her  close  down  in  his  arms. 
And  in  that  moment  all  that  remained 
of  the  scheme  he  had  built  for  keep- 
ing her  behind  crumbled  in  ruin  about 
him. 

Yet  in  a  last  effort  he  persisted. 

'"Old  Donald  wants  to  travel  fast — 
very  fast.  Joanne.  I  owe  a  great  deal 
to  him.  Even  you  I  owe  to  him — 
for  he  saved  us  from  the  'coyote.'" 

"I  am  going.  John." 

"If  we  went  alone  we  would  be 
able  to  return  very  soon.'' 

"ham  going." 

'  And  in  some  of  the  mountains — 
it  is  impossible  for  a  woman  to  climb 
them!"  '  -  i 

'"Then  I  will  let  you  carry  me  up 
them.  John.    You  are  so  strong  " 

He  groaned  hopelessly. 

"Joanne, ,  won't  yon  stay  with  the 
Blacktons,  to  please  me?" 

"No.    I  don't  care  to  please  you." 

Her  fingers  were  stroking  his 
cheek. 

"John'" 

"Yes." 

"Father  taught  me  to  shoot,  and 
as  wc  get  better  acquainted  on  our 
honeymoon  trip  I'll  tell  you  about 
some  of  my  hunting  adventures.  I 
don't  like  to  shoot  wild  things,  be- 
cause I  love  them  too  well.  But  I 
can  shoot.  And  I  want  a  gurP" 
Great  Scott!" 


"Not  a  toy — but  a  real  gun,"  she 
continued.  "A  gun  like  yours.  And 
then,  if  by  any  chance  we  should 
have  trouble — with  Culver  Rann  " 

She  felt  him  start,  and  her  hands 
pressed  harder  against  his  face. 

"Now  I  know,"  she  whispered.  "I 
guessed  it  all  along.  You  told  me 
that  Culver  Rann  and  the  others 
were  after  the  gold.  They've  gone 
— and  their  going  isn't  quite  'skip- 
ping the  country'  as  you  meant  me 
to  understand  it,  John  Aldous!  So 
please  let's  not  argue  any  more.  If 
we  do  wc  may  quarrel,  and  that 
would  be  terrible.  I'm  going.  I 
,wil]  be  ready  in  the  morning.  And 
I  want  a  gun.  And  I  want  you  to 
be  nice  to  me,  and  I  want  it  to  be 
our  honeymoon — even  if  it  is  going 
to  be  exciting!" 

And  with  that  she  put  her  lips  to 
his.  and  his  last  argument  was  gone. 

Two  hours  later,  when  he  went 
to  the  coulee,  he  was  like  one  who 
had  come  out  of  a  strange  and  dis- 
turbing and  altogether  glorious 
dream.  He  had  told  Joanne  and  the 
Blacktons  that  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  be  with  MacDonald  that 
night.  Joanne's  good-night  kiss  was 
still  warm  on  his  lips,  the*  loving 
touch  of  her  hands  still  trembled 
on  his  face,  and  the  sweet  perfume 
of  her  hair  was  in  his  nostrils.  He 
•  was  drunk  with  the  immeasurable 
happiness  that  had  come  to  him,  ev- 
ery fiber  in  him  was  aquiver  with  it 
—and  yet,  possessed  of  his  great  joy. 
he  was  conscious  of  a  fear;  a  fear 
that  was  new  and  growing,  and 
which  made  him  glad  when  he  came 
at  last  to  the  little  lire  in  the  coulee. 

He  did  not  tell  MacDonald  the 
cause  of  this  fear  at  first.  He  told 
the  story  of  Mortimer  Fitzllugh  and 
Joanne,  leaving  no  part  of  it  unbared, 
until  he  could  see  Donald  MacDon- 
ald's  great  gaunt  hands  clenching  in 
the  firelight,  and  his  cavernous  eyes 
flaming  darkly  through  the  gloom 
Then  he  told  what  had  happened 
when  the  Blacktons  went  to  town, 
and  when  he  had  finished,  and  rose 
despairingly  beside  the  fire,  Donald 
rose,  too,  and  his  voice  boomed  in  a 
sort  of  ecstasy. 

"My  Jane  would  ha'  done  like- 
wise." He  cried  in  triumph.  "She 
would  that,  Johnny — she  would!'' 

"But  this  is  diflerent!"  groaned 
Aldous.  "What  am  I  going  to  do. 
Mac?  What  can  I  do?  Don't  you 
'sec  how  impossible  it  is!  Mac,  Mac 
— she  isn't  my  wife — not  entirely,  not 
absolutely,  not  in  the  last  and  vital 
sense  of  being  a  wife  by  law!  If 
she  knew  the  truth,  she  wouldn't 
consider  herself  my  wife;  she  would 
leave  me.  For  that  reason  I  can't 
take  her.  I  can't.  Think  what  it 
would  mean!" 

Old  Donald  had  come  close  to  his 
side,  and  at  the  look  in  the  gray  old 
mountaineer's  face  John  Aldous 
paused.  Slowly  Donald  laid  his 
hands  on  his  shoulders. 

"Johnny,"  he  said  gently,  "Johnny, 
be  you  sure  of  yourself.  Be  you  a 
man,  Johnny?" 

"Good  heaven,  Donald.  You 
mean  " 

Their  eyes  met  steadily. 

"If  you  are,  Johnny,"  went  on 
MacDonald  in  a  low  voice,  "I'd  take 
her  with,  me-  An'  if  you  ain't,  I'd 
leave  these  mount'ins  to-night  an' 
never  look  in  her  sweet  face  again 
as  long  as  I  lived." 

"You'd  take  her  along?"  demanded 
Aldous  eagerly.      .  > 

"I  would.  I've  been  thinkin'  it  over 
to-night.  An'  something  seemed  to 
tell  me  we  mustn't  dare  leave  her 
here  alone.  There's  just  two  things 
to  do.  Johnny.  You've  got  to  stay 
with  her  an'  let  me  go  on  alone  or — 
you've  got  to  take  her." 

Slowly  Aldous  shook  his  head.  He 
looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  a  little 
after  ten. 

"If  I  could  make  myself  believe 
that  she  would  not  be  safe  here — I 
would  take  her,"  he  said.  "But  I 
can't  quite  make  up  my  mind  to  that, 
Mac.  She  will  be  in  good  hands 
with  the  Blacktons.  J  will  warn 
Paul.    Joanne  is  determined  to  go. 


and  I  know  she  will  think  it  pretty 
indecent  to  be  told  emphatically  that 
she  can't  go.    But  I've  got  to  do  it. 

1  can't  sec  " 

A  break  in  the  stillness  of  the 
night  stopped  him  with  the  sudden- 
ness of  a  bullet  in  his  brain.  It  was 
a  scream — a  woman's  scream,  and 
there  followed  it  shriek  after  shriek, 
until  the  black  forest  trembled  with 
the  fear  and  agony  of  the  cries,  and 
John  Aldous  stood  as  i(  suddenly 
stripped  of  the  power  to  move  or 
act.  Donald  MacDonald  roused  him 
to  life.  With  a  roar  in  his  beard, 
he  sprang  forth  into  the  darkness. 
And  Aldous  followed,  a  hot  sweat  of 
tear  in  his  blood  where  a  moment 
before  had  been  only  a  chill  of  won- 
der and  horror.  For  in  Donald's 
savage  beastlike  cry  he  had  r. night 
Joanne's  name,  and  an  answering 
cry  broke  from  his  own  fips  as  he 
followed  the  great  gaunt  form  that 
was  tearing  with  the  madness  of  a 
wounded  bear  ahead  of  him  through 
the  night. 

CHAPTER-  XVIII. 

NOT  until  they  had  rushed  up 
out  of  the  coulee  and  had 
reached  the  pathlike  trail  did 
the  screaming  cease.  For  barely  an 
instant  MacDonald  paused,  and  then 
ran  on  with  a  speed  that  taxed  Al- 
dous to  keep  up.  When  they  came 
to  the  little  open  amphitheatre  in  the 
forest  MacDonald  halted  again 
Their  hearts  were  thumping  like 
hammers,  and  the  old  mountaineer's 
voice  came  husky  and  choking 
when  he  spoke. 

"It  wasn't  far — from  here!"  he 
panted. 

Scarcely  had  he  uttered  the  word's 
when  he  sped  on  again.  Three  min- 
utes later  they  came  to  where  the 
trail  crossed  the  edge  of  a  small 
rock-cluttered  meadow,  and  with  a 
sudden  spurt  Aldous  darted  ahead 
of  MacDonald  into  this  opening, 
where  he  saw  two  figures  in  the 
moonlight.  Halt  a  do/en  feet  from 
them  he  stopped  with  a  cry  of  hor- 
ror4  They  were  Paul  and  Peggy 
Rlackton!  Peggy  was  disheveled 
and  sobbing,  and  was  frantically 
clutching  at  her  husband.  It  was 
Paul  Blackton  who  dragged  the  cry 
from  his  lips.  The  contractor  was 
swaying.  He  was  hatless;  his  face, 
was  covered  with  blood,  and  his  eyes 
were  only  half  open,  as  if  he  were 
lighting  to  pull  himself  back  into 
consciousness  after  a  terrible  blow. 
Peggy's  hair  was  down,  her  dress 
was  torn  at  the  throat,  and  she  was 
panting  so  that  for  a  moment  she 
could  not  speak. 

"They've  got — Joanne!"  she  cried 
then.    "They  went — there!" 

She  pointed,  and  Aldous  ran  where 
she  pointed — into  the  timber  on  the 
far  side  of  the  little  meadow.  Mac- 
Donald caught  his  arm  as  they  ran. 

"You  go  straight  in,"  he  com- 
manded. "I'll  swing — to  .right — to- 
ward river  " 

For  two  minutes  after  that  Aldous 
tore  straight  ahead.  Then  for  barely 
a  moment  he  stopped.  He  had  not 
paused  to  question  Peggy  Blackton. 
His  own  fears  told  him  who  Joanne's 
abductors  went.  They  were  men  work- 
ing under  instructions  from  Quade. 
And  they  could  not  be  far  away,  for 
scarcely  ten  minutes  had  passed  since 
the  first  scream.  He  listened,  and 
held  his  breath  so  that  the  terrific 
beating  of  his  heart  would  not  drown 
the  sound  of  crackling  brush.  All  at 
•  ■nee  the  blood  in  him  was  frozen  by 
a  fierce  yell.  It  was  MacDonald,  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  to  his  right, 
and  after  that  yell  came  the  bellow- 
ing shout  of  his  name. 

"Johnny!    Johnny!    Oh,  Johnny!" 

He  dashed  in  MacDonald's  direc- 
tion, and  a  few  moments  later  heard 
the  crashing  of  bodies  in  the  under- 
growth. Fifty  seconds  more  and  he 
was  in  the  arena.  MacDonald  was 
fighting  three  men  in  a  space  over 
which  the  sprucetops  grew  thinly. 
The  moon  shon*  upon  them  as  they 
swayed  in  a  struggling  mass,  and  as 
Aldous  sprang  to  the  combat  one  of 
the  three  reeled  back  and  fell  as  if 


struck  by  a  battering-ram.  In  that 
same  moment  MacDonald  went  down, 
and  Aldous  struck  a  terrific  blow  with 
the  butt  of  his  heavy  Savage.  He 
missed,  and  the  momentum  of  his 
blow  carried  him  over  MacDonald. 
He  tripped  and  fell.  By  the  time  he 
had  regained  his  feet  the  two  men  had 
disappeared  into  the  thick  shadows  of 
the  spruce  forest.  Aldous  whirled  to- 
ward the  third  man,  whom  he  had 
seen  fall.  He,  too,  had  disappeared. 
A  little  lamely  old  Donald  brought 
himself  to  his  feet.    He  was  smiling. 

"Now,  what  do  'ce  think,  Johnny?" 

'  Where  is  she?  Where  is  Joanne?" 
demanded  Aldous. 

"Twenty  feet  behind  you,  Johnny, 
gagged  an'  trussed  up  nice  as  a 
whistle!  If  they  hadn't  stopped  to  do 
that  work  you  wouldn't  ha'  seen  her 
ag'in.  Johnny.— s'elp  me,  God,  you 
wouldn't!  Thej^  was  hikin'  for  the 
river.  Once  they  had  reached  the 
i'razer.  and  a  boat  " 

He  broke  off  to  lead  Aldous  to  a 
clump  of  dwarf  spruce.  Behind  this, 
white  and  still  in  the  moonlight,  but 
with  eyes  wide  open  and  filled  with 
horror,  lay  Joanne.  Hands  and  feet 
were  bound,  and  a  big  handkerchief 
was  tied  ovct  her  mouth.  Twenty 
second  later  Aldous  held  her  shiver- 
ing and  -obbing  and  laughing  hyster- 
ically by  turns  in  his  arms,  while 
MacDonald's  voice  brought  Paul  and 
Peggy  Blackton  to  them.  Blackton 
hadrrecovered  from  the  blow  that  had 
dazed  him.  Over  Joanne's  head  he 
stared  at  Aldous.  And  MacDonald 
was  staring  at  Blackton.  His  eyes 
w  ere  burmng  a  little  darkly. 

"It's  all  come  out  right,"  he  said, 
"but  it  ain't  a  special  nice  time  o 
night  to  be  taking  a'  evening  walk  in 
this  locality  with  a  couple  o'  ladies!" 

Blackton  was  still  staring  at  Al- 
dous, with  Peggy  clutching  his  arm  as 
if  afraid  of  losing  him. 

It  was  Peggy  who  answered  Mac- 
Donald. 

"And  it  was  a  nice  time  of  night 
for  you  to  send  a  message  asking  us 
to  bring  Joanne  down  the  trail!"  she 
cried,  her  voice  trembling. 

'We  "  began  Aldous,  when  he 

saw  a  sudden  warning  movement  on 
MacDonald's  part,  and  stopped.  "Let 
us  take  the  ladies  home,"  he  said. 

With  Joanne  clinging  to  him,  he 
led  the  way.  Behind  them  all  Mac- 
Donald growled  loudly: 

"There's  got  t'  be  something  done 
with  these  damned  beaVts  of  furriners. 
It's  gettin  so  no  woman  ain't  safe  at 
night!" 

Twenty  minutes  later  they  reached 
the  bungalow.  Leaving  Joanne  and 
Peggy  inside,  now  as  busily  excited 
as  two  phoebe  birds,  and  after  Joanne 
had  insisted  upon  Aldous  sleeping  at 
the  Blacktons'  that  night,  the  two 
men  accompanied  MacDonald  a  few 
steps  on  his  way  back  to  camp. 

As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  ear- 
shot Blackton  began  cursing  softly 
under  his  breath. 

"So  you  didn't  send  that  damned 
note?"«he  asked.  "You  haven't  said 
so,  but  I've  guessed  you  didn't  send 

"No,  we  didn't  send  a  note." 
s .  "And  you  had  a  reason — you  and 
MacDonald — for  not  wanting  the  girls 
to  know  the  truth?" 

"A  mighty  good  reason,"  said  Al- 
dous. "I've  got  to  thank  MacDonald 
for  closing  my  mouth  at  the  right 
moment.  I  was  about  to  give  it  away. 
And  now,  Blackton,  I've  got  to  con- 
fide in  you.  But  before  I  do  that  I 
want  your  word  that  you  will  repeat 
nothing  of  what  I  say  to  another  per* 
son — even  your  wife." 

Blackton  nodded. 

"Go  on,"  he  said.  "I've  suspected  a 
thing  or  two,  Aldous.  I'll  give  yoa 
my  word.   Go  on.*' 

As  briefly  as  possible,  and  without 
going  deeply  into  detail,  Aldous  told 
of  Quade  and  his  plot  to  secure  pos- 
session of  Joanne. 

"And  this  is  his  work,"  he  finished. 
"I've  told  you  this,  Paul,  so  that  you 
won't  worry  about  Peggy.  You  can 
see  from  to-night's  events  that  they 
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t  after  her,  but  wanted  Joanne, 
must  not  learn  the  truth 
ir  wife  must  not  know.  I  am 
to  settle  with  Quade.  Just  how 
here  and  when  I'm  going  to 
with  him  I  don't  care  to  say- 
But  he's  going  to  answer  to  me. 
he's  going  to  answer  soon." 
Blackton  whistled  softly. 
B  "A  boy  brought  the  note,"  he  said. 
HfHe  stood  in  the  dark  when  he 
handed  it  to  me.  And  I  didn't  recog- 
nize any  one  of  the  three  men  who 
jumped  out  on  us.  I  didn't  have  much 
of  a  chance  to  fight,  but  if  there's 
any  one  on  the  face  of  the  earth  who 
has  got  it  over  Peggy  when  it  comes 
""to  screaming,  I'd  "like  to  know  her 
name!  Joanne  didn't  have  time  to 
make  a  sound.  But  they  didn't  touch 
Peggy  until  she  began  screaming,  and 
then  one  of  the  men  began  choking 
her.  They  had  about  laid  me  out 
with  a  club,  so  I  was  helpless.  Good 

God  " 

He  shuddered, 
i   "They  were  river  men,''  said  Mac- 
•  Donald.     "Probably   some  of  Tom- 
man's  scow-men.    They  were-  making 
■  for  the  river." 

A  few  minutes  later,  when  Aldous 
was  saying  good  night  to  MacDonald, 
the  old  hunter  said  again,  in  a  whis- 
.  pc: 

"Now  what  do  'ee  think,  Johnny?" 
"That  you're  right,   Mac,"  replied 
Aldous  in  a  low  voice.    "There  is  no 
f  longer  a   choice.     Joanne   must  go 
I  with  us.    You  will  come  early?" 
|    "At  dawn,  Johnny." 

He  returned  to  the  bungalow  with 
p  Blackton,  and  until  midnight  the 
I  lights  there  burned  brightly  while  the 
\  two  men  answered  a  thousand  ques- 
»  Hons  about  the  night's  adventure,  and 
-  Aldous  told  of  his  and  Joanne's  plans 
]  for  the  honeymoon  trip  into  the 
,  North  that  was  to  begin  the  next 
day.  , 
r  It  was  half-past  twelve  when  he 
1  locked  the  door  of  his  room  and  sat 
I  down  to  think. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

THERE  was  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  John  Aldous  now. 
The  attempt  upon  Joanne  left 
him  but  one  course  to  pursue;  he 
must  take  her  with  him,  in  spite 
of  the  monumental  objections  which 
he  had  seen  a  few  hours  before.  He 
realized  what  a  fight  this  would  mean 
for  him,  and  with  what  cleverness 
and  resource  he  must  play  his  part. 
Joanne  had  not  given  herself  to  him 
as  she  had  once  given  herself  to  Mor- 
timer FitzHugh.  In  the  "coyote," 
when  they  had  faced  death,  she  had 
told  him  that  were  there  to  be  a  to- 
morrow in  life  for  them  she  would 
have  given  herself  to  him  utterly  and 
without  reservation.  And  that  to- 
morrow had  dawned.  It  was  present. 
She  was  his  wife.  And  she  had  come 
to  him  as  she  had  promised.  In  her 
eyes  he  had  seen  love  and  trust  and 
faith — and  a  glorious  happiness.  She 
had  made  no  effort  to  hide  that  hap- 
piness from  him.  Consciousness  of  it 
filled  him  with  his  own  great  happi- 
ness, and  yet  it  made  him  realize 
even  more  deeply  how  hard  his  fight 
was  to  be.  She  was  his  wife.  In  a 
hundred  little  ways  she  had  shown 
him  that  she  was  proud  of  her  wife- 
hood. And  again  he  told  himself  that 
she  had  come  to  him  as  she  had  prom- 
ised, that  she  had  given  into  his  keep- 
ing all  that  she  had  to  give.  And  yet 
—she  was  not  his  wife! 

He  groaned  aloud,  and  his  fingers 
dug  into  the  flesh  of  his  knees  as 
he  thought  of  that.  Could  he  keep 
that  terrible  truth  from  her?  If  she 
went  with  him  into  the  North,  would 
she  not  guess?  And,  even  though  he 
kept  the  truth  from  her  until  Morti- 
mer FitzHugh  was  dead,  would  he  be 
playjng  fair  with  her?  Again  he  went 
over  all  that  he  had  gone  over  before. 
He  knew  that  Joanne  would  leave  him 
to-morrow,"  and  probably  forever,  if 
he  told  her  that  FitzHugh  was  alive. 
The  lafw  could  not  help  him,  for  only 
death — and  never  divorce — would  free 
her.    Within  himself  he  decided  for 


the  last  time.  He  was  about  to  do 
the  one  thing  left  for  him  to  do.  And 

it  was  the  honorable  thing,  for  it 
meant  freedom  for  her  and  happiness 
for  them  both.  To  him,  Donald  Mac- 
Donald  had  become  a  man  who  lived 
very  close  to  the  heart  and  the  right 
of  things,  and  Donald  had  said  that 
he  should  take  her.  This  was  the 
greatest  proof  that  he  was  right. 

But  could  he  keep  Joanne  from 
guessing?  Could  he  keep  her  from 
discovering  the  truth  until  it  was 
time  for  her  to  know  that  truth?  In 
this  necessity  of  keeping  her  from 
suspecting  that  something  was  wrong 
he  saw  his  greatest  fight.  Compared 
with  it,  the  final  settlement  with 
Quade  and  Mortimer  FizHugh  sank 
into  a  second  importance.  He  knew 
what  would  happen  then.  But  Joanne 
— Joanne  on  the  trail,  as  his  wife — 

He  began  pacing  back  and  forth  in 
his  room,  clouding  himself  in  the 
smoke  of  his  pipe.  Frequently  Jo- 
anne's mind  had  filled  him  with  an 
exquisite  delight  by  its  quickness  and 
at  times  almost  magic  pcrceptiveness, 
and  he  realized  that  in  these  things, 
and  the  fineness  of  her  woman's  in- 
tuition, now  lay  his  greatest  menace. 
He  was  sure  that  she  understood  the 
meaning  of  the  assault  upon  her  that 
night,  though  she  had  apparently  be- 
lieved what  he  and  Blackton  had  told 
them — that  it  had  been  the  attack  of 
irresponsible  and  drunken  hoodlums. 
Yet  he  was  certain  that  she  had  al- 
ready guessed  that  Quade  had  been 
responsible. 

He  went  to  bed,  dreading  what 
questions  and  new  developments  the 
morning  might  bring  forth.  And  when 
the  morning  came  he  was  both 
amazed  and  delighted.  The  near 
tragedy  of  the  previous  night  might 
never  have  happened  in  so  far  as  he 
could  judge  from  Joanne's  appear- 
ance. When  she  came  out  of  her 
room  to  meet  him,  in  the  glow  of  a 
hall  lamp,  her  eyes  were  like  stars, 
and  the  color  in  her  cheeks  was  like 
that  of  a  rose  fresh  from  its  slumber 
in  dew. 

"I'm  so  happy,  and  what  happened 
last  night  seems  so  like  a  bad  dream," 
she  whispered,  as  he  held  her  close 
to  him  for  a  few  moments  before  de- 
scending the  stairs.  "1  shall  worry 
about  Peggy,  John.  I  shall.  I  don't 
understand  how  her  husband  dares  to 
bring  her  among  savages  like  these. 
You  wouldn't  leave  me  among  them, 
would  you?"  And  as  she  asked  the 
question,  and  his  lips  pressed  hers, 
John  Aldous  still  believed  that  in  her 
heart  she  knew  the  iiuth  of  that  night 
attack. 

If  she  did  know,  she  kept  her  secret 
from  him  all  that  day.  They  left  Tete 
Jaune  before  sunrise  with  an  outfit 
which  MacDonald  had  cut  down  to 
six  horses.  Its  smallness  roused  Jo- 
anne's first  question,  for  Aldous  had 
described  to  her  an  outfit  of  twenty 
horses.  He  explained  that  a  large 
outfit  made  travel  much  more  difficult 
and  slow,  but  he  did  not  tell  her  that 
with  six  horses  instead  of  twenty  they 
could  travel  less  conspicuously,  more 
easily  conceal  themselves  from 
enemies  and.  if  necessary,  make  quick 
flight  or  swift  pursuit. 

They  stopped  to  camp  for  the  night 
in  a  little  basin  that  drew  from  Jo- 
anne an  exclamation  of  joy  and  won- 
der. They  had  reached  the  upper 
timber  line  and  on  three  sides  the 
basin  was  shut  in  by  treeless  and 
brush-naked  walls  of  mountains.  In 
the  center  of  the  dip  was  a  lake  fed 
by  a  tiny  stream  that  fell  in  a  series 
of  ribbonlike  cataracts  a  sheer  thous- 
and feet  from  the  snow-peaks  that 
towered  above  them.  Small,  parklike 
clumps  of  spruce  dotted  the  miniature 
valley,  over  it  hung  a  sky  as  blue  as 
sapphire  and  under  their  feet  was  a 
carpet  of  soft  grass  sprayed  with  little 
blue  forget-me-nots  and  .wild  asters. 

"I  have  never  seen  anything  half  so 
beautiful  as  this!"  cried  Joanne,  as 
Aldous  helped  her  from  her  horse. 

As  her  feet  touched  the  ground  she 
gave  a  little  cry  and  hung  limply  in  I 
his  arms. 


Samson  Sieve -Grip  12-25 


Built  to  Last ! 

Clean-cut  and  powerful  looking,  isn't  it!  It  lives 
up  to  its  appearance,  too.  Up-keep  and  work- 
ing costs  unusually  low  Kerosene,  distillate  or 
gasoline  used  as  fuel  in  the 
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Two  sizes — 12-25  and  6-12  horsepowers.  Ask  us  how  Sieve- 
Grip  wheels,  Nodust-Moisto-Rizer.  Roller  Pinion,  etc.,  on 
Samson  Sieve-Grips  can  make  money  for  you. 


SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR  CO.,  Stockton,  Calif.  U.  S. 

Send  me  catalog  and  tractor-farming  magazine  "Samson  Siftings." 


Tear  off 
&  mail! 


Name . 
Addre. 


An  Interesting  Letter  From 
A  Nile  Garden  Farms  Owner 

Raised  2.">  tons  tomatoes  per  acre,  worth  $200;  10  tons  alfalfa  per, 
acre,  worth  $200.    We  want  the  landless   man  for  our  manless  laud. 


Mr.  J.  R.  Monroe. 
Bend,  Oregon. 


Dear  Sir: 


January  28,  1917. 


I  understand  yon  are  thinking  of  cosing  down  and  staking  California  your 
none,    fills  Garden  Paras  are  oertalnly  all  ric-ht. 

I  went  to  Hlle  Garden*  Partus  twA  years  ago,  my  wife  preceding  Be  with 
the  children.    My  first  year  I  planted  alfalfa  and  garden.    My  crops  have 
proven  very  satisfactory. 

The  past  season  I  built  a  barn  38x40  feet.    My  house  is  stall  and 
oonfortable.    Have  tank  house  and  wind  Bill,  good  well  of  splendid  water, 
■ell  being  sixty  feet.    Water  ccaea  nlthln  fourteen  feet  of  the  surfaoe. 

I  cut  at  least  five  good  cuttings  whioh  yielded  bo  two  tons  each  outting 
per  acre,  or  ten  tons  per  acre.    Alfalfa  ie  cow  bringing  twenty  dollars 
per  ton  In  the  staok. 

My  neighbor,  Leo  Blevlns,  raised  over  26  tons  of  tomatoes  to  the  acre 
which  brought  him  over  $165  to  each  acre  and  he  did  not  pick  all  the  crop. 

My  neighbor,  C.  S.  Christensen,  raised  25  tons  of  toicatoos  to  the  acre 
and  got  two 'hundred  dollars  from  one  acre. 

Mr.  Blevina  also  planted  his  land  to  oats  and  took  a  crop  of  hay  and 
then  planted  the  land  to  corn  and  got  a  fine  crop  In  one  season.  Mr. 
Blevina  has  a  Silo  and  I  have  alao  built  one  to  put  in  my  eixth  crop  of 
alfalfa  and  corn.    Ernest  August  Schmidt  raised  $1242  worth  of  beans  on 
thirteen  acres. 

I  have  22  cows  and  heifers  and  8  hogs.    I  only  had  $380  when  I  started 
on  Hlle  Garden  Farms.    I  am  satisfied  with  everything  here,    ive  are 
healthy  and  happy.    Everybody  Is  boosting  our  oountry,  even  the  old  timers. 

We  have  a  two  million  dollar  Sugar  Paotory  going  up  at  Manteoa,  canning 
factories,  creameries  and  good  markets  and  cheap  transportation  to  markets. 
Our  freight  rates  are  as  low  for  a  like  dletanoe  to  ship  as  anywhere  In 
United  States.    P.ate  on  potatoes  and  onions  only  6a"  per  sack,  grain  only 
SO**  per  ton,  and  everything  in  proportion  to  San  Franolsco  and  Oakland 
which  have  a  population  of  1,000,000  people. 

J9  hove  300  miles  of  Macadam  roads  In  the  oounty  oonneotlng  with  the 
Lincoln  Highway  from  Ocean  to  Ooean.    v/e  have  a  Macadam  highway  right  to  our 
Rile  Garden  Farms  traot.    Good  roads  and  good  markets  will  moke  us  success- 
ful.   If  you  will  work,  you  cannot  fall  to  make  good.    Don't  wait,  as  land 
prices  are  going  higher  every  day.    Take  my  advlco  and  hurry  down  and 
secure  that  twenty  acres. 

If  you  wish  to  hear  from  me  further,  write  me  as  I  will  be  glad  to  answer 
questions,    ffhen  you  ooae  to  Hlle  Garden  Paras,  look  me  up  as  I  will  be 
glad  to  serve  you.    The  California  Land  Security  Company  Is  very  satisfact- 
ory to  desl  with  and  will  do  what  any  firm  can  do  to  help  settlers  Bake 
good. 

Yours  very  truly. 
Lots  Erlo  Johnson. 


C  B.  HUBBARD,  Manager  California  Land  Security  Co., 
660  Market  St.,  San  FranrlHeo,  California. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  Interested  in  Nile  Garden  Farms,  and  'would  like 
to  have  a  booklet  fully  describing  these  lands,  also  testimonials  from 
farmers  who  have  already  settled  on  these  lands. 

Name   

Town  —  


  State 
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LETTHISENGINEREMJCE 
YOURJHGHCOST-  OFLABOR 


PUMP 


The  only  way  for  ft  farmer  to  keep  up  with  tho  always  Increasing  coat  of  dbing 
id  to  take  advantage  of  the  many  MECHANICAL  AIDS  now  pro- 
vided for  his  benefit.   In  fact,  no  farmer  who  wants  to  do  the  moat  work  in 
the  moat  economical  way  can  afford  to  be  without  a 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON 

TYPE  "N"  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

To  supply  CHEAP  POWER  for  operating  an  Alfalfa  Cutter.  Cream  Separa- 
tor' Churn.  Corn  Shelter,  Electric  Dynamo,  Feed  Grinder,  Grind  Stone,  Ice 
Ice  Cream  Freezer,  PUMP.  Spray  Pump,  Washing  Machine,  Wood  8aw,  or  ANY 
1  -U(\l  MACHINE  equipped  for  power-drive  this  engine  is  a  NECESSITY. 

THE  FULLER  A  JOHNSON  T_PE  "N**  ENGINE  is  different  from  most 
engines.  1*1— it  is  the  product  of  13  years  of  business  anH  ronnufactur.Dk  ex- 
perience, hacked  up  with  a  world-wide  reputation  for  QUALITY;  2nd— It  is 
made  in  modern  shop*  oquipped  with  the  finest  machinery,  by  unusually  high- 
class  mechanic*;  3rd—  IT  COM  BINES  THE  GOOD  POINTS  OF  HIGH  PRICE 
CKGIN&S  IN  DESIGN,  MATERIALS  AND  WORKMANSHIP— all  the  latest 
improrementa— yet  sells  for  a  tr.irprisingly  low  price;  4th-- It  is  very,  very  sim- 
ple, has  few  parts,  is  ensy  to  sttirt  and  run — by  anyone;  5th — It  has  only  one- 
fourth  the  weight  of  engines  made  from  antiquated  pattern* — an.  ia  more 
easily  portable;  6th— It  has  "make-and-breuk" Ignition,  a  "hit-and-mian"  gov- 
ernor that  keeps  its  speed  constant  and  perm  its  it  to  use  vrry  little  fuel;  7th— It 
operates  on  the  superior  4  cycle  principle  and  coola  itself  perfectly;  9th-rlt 
runs  equally  well  on  gasoline  or  engine  distillate. 

The  work  the  different  sizes  of  this  wonderful  engine  will  do  for  you  and  the 
amount  of  money  it  will  savo  will  anrpribo  yon.  You  CAN'T  AFFORD  to  baj 
without  it, 

WRITE  AT  ONCE 

for  our  fine  illustrated  catalog  and  prico  list. 
Clip  out  and  send  in  this  coupon  to  aave  time. 

,        PACIFIC  HARDWARE  &  STEEL  CO.  , 

Pacific  Coast  Distributers 
7th  and  Townswid  St*.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
;  Send  me  full  information  about  your  Fuller  &  Johnson  Typa  "N" 
;  Engine  at  once. 

Name   

Address   


You  Can  Depend 
On  the  Advertise- 
ments in 
Orchard  and  Farm 

A  strict  censorship  is  imposed  on  all 
advertising  intended  for  publication 
in  Orchard  and  Farm. 

Advertisers  must  satisfy  the  pub- 
lishers that  they  are  capable  and 
willing  to  carry  out  their  published 
statements. 

Advertisements  must  not  only  avoid 
extravagant  phrases,  but  their  con- 
text must  be  free  of  anything  of- 
fensive to  any  member  of  the 
family. 

Liquor  advertisements  are  barred, 
as  are  also  those  of  habit-forming 
narcotics. 

An  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  ad- 
vertising columns  as  free  from  re- 
proach as  the  editorial  columns. 

Advertisers  in  Orchard  and  Farm 
are  deserving  of  your  complete  con- 
fidence. Though  they  may  be  un- 
known to  you,  you  need  have  no 
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THE  BIG 

CUR- 
TAIN 
MILLS 


FREE 

Catalog 

Curtains 
Blankets 
Comforters 


WRITE 
TO-DAY 


The  California  Big  Curtain 
Mills  now  sell  direct  from 
their  factory  to  you,  thus  cut- 
ting out  the  fancy  prices  and 
the  enormous  profits  of  the 
retailer. 

MILL  PRICES 

Hemstitched  Scrim  Curtains,  2% 

yards  long,  in  cream  _  p 
and    ecru.     Retailer's  /  t 
price  95c.   Our  factory  f  mj  _A_, 

price  to  you  *  *™ 

Extra    Wide,    Superb  Quality 
Scrim    Curtains,    hemstitched,  in 
ecru,  cream  and  white;  f\g\f 
40  inches  wide,     lie-  |lfl*-' 
tailer's  price  $1.2").  Our  , 

factory  price  to  you  

.Sent  Anywhere,  Parcel  Post  Prepaid 

California  Curtain  Mills 

Mnnufnrtarersi      of      fortalna  and 
<  •>  in  for  lcr-%. 

Aronson  Bldg.,  86  Third  St., 
SA\  FHA2TCISC0 

___>l<-n!ion  Orchard  and  Farm  when  w ritioi. 


V 

PAIR 


"I'm  lame — lame  for  liie!"  she 
laughed  in  mock  humor.  "John,  I 
can't  stand.    I  really  can't!'' 

Old  Donald  was  chuckling  in  his 
beard  as  be  came  up. 

"You  ain't  nearly  so  lame  as  you'll 
be  to-morrow."  he  comforted  her. 
"An'  you  won't  be  nearly  so  lame  to- 
morrow as  you'll  be  next  day.  Then 
you'll  begin  to  get  used  to  it,  Mis' 
Joanne." 

"Mrs.  Aldotis.  Donald,"  she  cor- 
rected sweely.    "Or — just  Joanne." 

At  that  Aldous  found  him  sell  hold- 
ing her  so  closely  that  she  gave  a 
little  gasp. 

"Please  don't,"  she  expostulated. 
"Your  arms  are  terribly  strong, 
John!" 

MacDonald  had  turned  away,  still 
chuckling,  and  began  to  unpack.  Jo- 
anne looked  behind  her.  then  quickly 
held  up  her  softly  pouted  lips.  Aldous 
kissed  her  and  would  have  kissed  her 
again  but  she  slipped  suddenly  Irom 
lus  arms  and  going  to  Pinto  began  to 
>:ntie  a  dishpan  that  was  fastened  to 
the  top  of  iiis  pack. 

"Get  to  work,  John  Aldous!"  she 
commanded. 

MacDonald  bad  camped  before  in 
the  basin,  and  there' were  tepee  poles 
ready  cut,  as  light  and  dry  as  match- 
wood. Joanne  watched  them  as  they 
put  up  the  tent,  and  when  it  was  done, 
and  she  looked  inside,  she  cried  de- 
lightedly: 

"It's  the  snuggest  little  home  I 
ever  had,  John!" 

After  that  she  busied  herself  in  a 
way  that  was  a  constantly  growing 
pleasure  to  him.  She  took  possession 
at  once  of  pots  and  pans  and  kettles. 
She  lost  no  time  in  impressing  upon 
both  Aldous  and  MacDonald  the  fact 
that  while  she  .was  their  docile  fol- 
lower on  the  trafl  she  was  to  be  at 
the  head  of  affairs  in  camp.  While 
they  were  straightening  out  the  outfit, 
hobbling  the  horses  and  building  a 
fire,  she  rummaged  through  the  pan- 
niers and  took  stock  of  their  provis- 
ions. She  bossed  old  Donald  in  a 
manner  that  made  him  fairly  glow 
with  pleasure.  She  bared  her  white 
arms  to  the  elbows  and  made  biscuits 
for  the  "reflector"  instead  of  ban- 
nock, while  Aldous  brought  water 
from  the  lake,  and  MacDonald  cut 
wood.  Her  cheeks  were  aflame.  Her 
eyes  were  laughing,  joyous,  happy. 
MacDonald  seemed  years  younger. 
He  obeyed  her  like  a  boy,  and  once 
Aldous  caught  him  looking  at  her  in 
a  way  that  set  him  thinking  again  of 
those  days  of  years  and  years  ago, 
and  of  other  camps,  and  of  another 
woman — like  Joanne. 

MacDona!  I  had  thought  of  this  first 
camp — and  there  were  porterhouse 
steaks  for  upper,  which  he  had 
brought  packed  in  a  kettle  of  ice. 
When  they  sat  -town  to  the  meal 
Joanne  was  facing  a  distant  snow- 
capped ridge  that  cut  the  skyline  and 
the  last  of  the  sun.  reflected  from  the 
face  of  the  mountain  on  the  cast,  had 
set  brown  and  gold  fires  aglow  in  her 
hair.  They  were  partly  through  when 
her  eyes  rested  on  the  distant  snow 
ridge.  Aldous  saw  her  looking  stead- 
ily. Suddenly  she  pointed  beyond  him. 

"I  see  something  moving  over  the 
snow  on  that  mountain!"  she  cried 
a  little  excitedly.  "It  is  hurrying  to- 
ward the  summit — just  under  the  sky- 
line!   What  is  it?" 

Aldous  and  MacDonald  looked  to- 
ward the  ridge.  Fully  a  mile  away, 
almost  even  with  the  skyline  now,  a 
small  dark  object  was  moving  over 
the  white  surface  of  the  snow. 

"It  ain't  a  goat,"  said  MacDonald, 
"because  a  goat  is  white  and  we 
couldn't  see  it  on  the  snow.  It  ain't 
a  sheep,  'cause  it's  too  dark,  an' 
movin'  too  slow.  It  must  be  a  bear, 
but  why  in  the  name  o'  sin  a  bear 
would  be  that  high,  I  don't  know!" 

He  jumped"  up  and  ran  for  his  tele- 
scope. 

"A  grizzly,"  whispered  Joanne  tense- 
ly. "Would  it  be  a  grizzly,  John?" 

"Possibly."  he  answered.  '•Indeed, 
it's  very  likely.  This  is  a  grizzly 
country.    If  we  hurrv  vou  can  get  a 


look  at  hint  through  the  telescope." 

MacDonald  was  already  studying 
the  object  through  his  long  glass 

when  they  joined  him. 
"It's  a  bear,"  he  said. 
"Please — please,  let  me  look  at  him," 

begged  Joanne. 

The  dark  object  was  now  almost 
on  the  skyline.  Half  a  minute  more 
and  it  would  pass  over  and  out  of 
sight.  MacDonald  still  held  his  eye 
to  the  telescope,  as  though  he  had 
not  heard  Joanne.  Not  until  the  mov- 
ing object  had  crossed  the  skyline 
and  had  disappeared  did  he  reply  to 
her. 

"The  light's  bad,  an"  you  couldn't 
have  made  him  out  very  well,"  he 
said.  "We'll  show  you  plenty  o'  griz- 
zlies, an'  so  -near  you  won't  want  a 
telescope.    Eh,  Johnny?" 

As  he  looked  at  Aldous  there  was  a 
strange  look  in  his  eyes  and  during 
the  remainder  of  the  supper  he  was 
restless  and  ate  hurriedly.  When  he 
had  finished  he  rose  and  picked  up 
his  long  rifle. 

"There's  sheep  somewhere  near  this 
basin,  Johnny,"  he  explained.  "An'  I 
reckon  Joanne'll  scold  us  if  we  don't 
keep  her  in  fresh  meat.  I'm  goin'  to 
bring  in  some  mutton  if  there's  any 
to  be  got,  an'  I  probably  won  t  be 
back  cntil  after  dark." 

Aldous  knew  that  he  had  more  to 
say,  and  he  went  with  him  a  few 
steps  beyond  tire  camp 

And  MacDonald  continued  in  a  low, 
troubled  voice: 

"Be  careful,  Johnny.  Watch  yo'rself. 
I'm  going  to  lake  a  look  over  into 
the  next  valley,  an'  I  won't  be  back 
until  late.  It  wasn't  a  goat,  an'  it 
wasn't  a  sheep,  an'  i;  wasn't  a  bear. 
It  was  two-legged.  It  was  a  man, 
Johnny,  an'  he  was  there  to  watch  this 
trail,  or  my  name  an't  Donald  Mac- 
Donald Mebby  he  came  ahead  of  us 
last  night,  an"  .nebbv  he  was  here  be- 
fore that  happened.  Anyway,  be  on 
your  guard  while  I  look  over  into  the 
next  range." 

With  that  he  struck  off  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  snow  ridge,  and  for  a 
few  moments  Aldous  stood  looking 
after  the  tall,  picturesque  figure  until 
it  disappeared  behind  a  clump  of 
spruce.  Swiftly  he  was  telling  himself 
that  it  was  not  the  hunting  season, 
and  that  it  was  not  a  prospector 
whom  they  had  seen  on  the  snow 
ridge.  As  a  matter  of  caution,  there 
could  be  but  one  conclusion  to  draw. 
The  man  had  been  stationed  there 
cither  by  Quade  or  FitzHugh,  or  both, 
and  had  unwittingly  revealed  him- 
self. 

He  turned  toward  Joanne,  who  had 
already  begun  to  gather  up  the  sup- 
per things.  He  could  hear  her  sing- 
ing happily,  and  as  he  looked  she' 
pressed  a  finger  to  her  lips  and  threw 
a  kiss  to  him.  His  heart  smote  him 
even  as  he  smiled  and  waved  a  hand 
in  response.  Then  he  went  to  her. 
How  slim  and  wonderful  she  looked 
in  that  glow  of  the  setting  sun,  he 
thought.  How  white  and  soft  were 
her  hands,  how  tender  and  fragile  her 
lovely  neck!  And  how  helpless — how 
utterly  helpless  she  would  be  if  any* 
thing  happened  to  him  and  MacDon- 
ald! With  an  effort  he  flung  the 
thought  from  him.  On  his  knees  ho 
wiped  the  dishes  and  pots  and  pans 
for  Joanne.  When  this  was  done  he 
seized  an  axe  and  showed  her  how  to 
Rather  a  bed.  This  was  a  new  and 
delightful  experience  for  Joanne. 

"You  always  want  to  cut  balsam 
boughs  when  you  can  get  them,"  he 
explained,  pausing  before  two  small 
trees.  "Now,  this  is  a  cedar,  and  this 
is  a  balsam.  Notice  how  prickly  and 
ncedlelike  on  all  3ides  these  cedar 
branches  are.  And  now  look  at  the 
balsam.  The  needles  lay  flat  and  soft. 
Balsam  makes  the  best  bed  you  cart 
get  in  the  North,  except  moss,  and 
you've  got  to  dry  the  moss." 

For  firtcen  minutes  he  clipped  off 
the  soft  ends  of  the  balsam  limbs  and 
Joaihie  gathered  them  in  her  arms 
and  carried  them  into  the  tepee. 
Then  he  went  in  with  her,  and  showed 
her  how  to  make  the  bed.    He  made 


a  narrow  bed,  and  a  deep  bed,  and 
knew  that  Joanne  was  watching 
and  he  was  glad  the  tan  hid  the 
comfortable  glow  in  his  face  when 
e  had  finished  tucking  in  the  end  of 
e  last  blanket. 

"You  will  be  as  cozy  as  can  be  in 
at,"  he  said. 
"And  you,  John?"  she  asked,  her 
ce  flushing  rosily.    "I  haven't  seen 
other  tent  for  you  and  Donald." 
"We  don't  sleep  In  a  tent  during 
e  summer,"  he    said.    "Just  our 
ankets — out  in  the  open." 
"But — if  it  should  rain?" 
"We  get  under  a  balsam  or  spruce 
r  a  thick  cedar." 

A  little  later  they  stood  beside  the 
W6,  It  was  growing  dusk.  The  clis- 
nt  snow  ridge  was  swiftly  fading 
to  a  pale  and  ghostly  sheet  in  the 
ray  gloom  of  the  night.  Up  that 
"dge  Aldous  knew  that  MacDonald 
as  toiling. 

Joanne  put  her  hands  to  his  shoul- 
ers. 

"Are  you  sorry — so  very,  very  sorry 
hat  you  let  me  come,  John?" 

"I  didn't  let  you  come,"  he  laughed 
oftly,  drawing  her  to  him.  "You 
ame!" 

"And  arc  you  sorry?" 
"No." 

It  was  dcliciously  sweet  to  have  her 
ilt  up  her  head  and  put  her  soft  lips 
o  his,  and  it  was  still  sweeter  when 
er  tender  hands  stroked  his  cheeks, 
nd  eyes  and  lips  smiled  their  love 
nd  gladness.  He  stood  stroking  her 
air,  with  her  face  lying  warm  and 
'ose  aaginst  him,  and  over  her  head 
stared  into  the  thickening  dark- 
ess  of  the  spruce  and  cedar  copses, 
oannc  herself  had  piled  wood  on  the 
ire,  and  in  its  glow  they  were  dan- 
erously  illuminated.  .With  one  of 
r  hands  she  was  still  caressing  his 
heek. 

"When  will  Donald  retrun?"  she 
sked. 

"Probably  not  until  late,"  he  replied, 
'ondering  what  it  was  that  had  set  a 
tone  rolling  down  the  side  of  the 

ountain  nearest  to  them.  "He  hunted 
11  til  dark,  and  may  wait  for  the 

oon  to  come  up  before  he  returns." 

"John  " 

"Yes,  dear  "    And  mentally  he 

leasured  the  distance  to  the  nearest 
lump  of  timber  between  them  and 
he  mountain. 
"Let's  build  a  big  fire  and  sit  down 
n  the  pannier  canvases." 
His  eyes  were  still  on  the  timber, 
nd  he  was  wondering  what  a  man 
71th  a  rifle,  or  even  a  pistol,  might  do 
t  that  space.    He  made  a  good  tar- 
et,  and   MacDonald  was  probably 
"veral  miles  away. 
"I've  been  thinking  about  the  fire," 
e  said.    "We  must  put  it  out,  Jo- 
nne.     There  are  reasons  why  we 
hould  not  let  it  burn.   For  one  thing, 
"  e  smoke  will  drive  any  game  away 
at  wc  may  hope  to  see  in  the  morn- 
g." 

Her  hands  lay  still  against  his 
eek. 

"I — understand,  John,'  she  replied 
aickly,  and  there  was  the  smallest 
bit  of  a  shudder  in  her  voice.  "I  had 
forgotten.    We  must  put  it  out!" 

l*ive  minutes  later  only  a  few  glow- 
ing embers  remained  where  the  fire 
had  been.  He  had  spread  out  the 
pannier  canvases  and  now  he  seated 
himself  with  his  back  to  a  tree.  Jo- 
anne snuggled  close  to  him. 

"It  is  much  nicer  in  the  dark,"  she 
whispered,  and  her  arms  reached  up 
about  him,  and  her  lips  pressed  warm 
and  soft  against  his  hand.  "Are  you 
just  a  little  ashamed  of  me,  John?" 

"Ashamed?   Good  heaven  " 

"Because,"  she  interrupted  him,  "we 
have  known  each  other  such  a  very 
short  time,  and  I  have  allowed  myself 
to  become  so  very,  very  well  acquaint- 
ed with  you.  It  has  all  been  so  de- 
lightfully sudden,  and  strange,  and  I 
am— just  as  happy  as  I  can  be.  You 
don't  think  it  is  immodest  for  me  to 
»ay  these  things  to  my  husband,  John 
■ — even  if  I  have  only  known  him 
three  days?" 
lie  answered  by  crushing  her  so 
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closely  in  his  arms  that  for  a  few 
moments  afterward  she  lay  helplessly 
on  his  breast,  gasping  for  breath.  His 
brain  was  afire  with  the  joyous  mad- 
ness of  possession.  Never  had  woman 
come  to  man  more  sweetly  than  Jo- 
anne had  come  to  him,  and  as  he 
felt  her  throbbing  and  trembling 
against  him  he  wa-s  ready  to  rise  up 
and  shout  forth  a  challenge  to  a 
hundred  Quades  and  Culver  Ranns  hid- 
ing in  the  darkness  of  the  moun- 
tains. For  a  long  time  he  held  her 
nestled  close  in.  his  arms  and  at  in- 
tervals there  were  silences  between 
thein,  in  which  they  listened  to  the 
glad  tumult  of  their  own  hearts,  and 
the  strange  silence  that  came  to  them 
from  out  of  the  still  night. 

It  was  their  first  hour  alone — of 
utter  oblivion  to  all  else  but  them- 
selves; to  Joanne  the  first  sacrament 
hour  of  her  wifehood,  to  him  the  first 
hour  of  perfect  possession  and  under- 
standing. In  that  hour  their  souls  be- 
came one,  and  when  at  last  they  rose 
to  their  feet,  and  the  moon  came  up 
over  a  crag  of  the  mountain  and 
flooded  them  in  its  golden  light,  there 
was  in  Joanne's  face  a  tenderness  and 
a  gentle  glory  that  made  John  Aldous 
think  of  an  angel.  lie  led  her  to  the 
tepee,  and  lighted  a  candle  for  her, 
and  at  last,  with  the  sweet  demand  of 
a  child  in  the  manner  of  her  doing  it, 
she  pursed  up  her  lips  to  be  kissed 
good  night. 

And  when  he  had  tied  the  tent  flap 
behind  her,  he  took  hrs  rifle  and  sat 
down  with  it  across  his  knees  in  the 
deep  black  shadow  of  a  spruce  and 
waited  and  listened  for  the  coming 
of  Donald  MacDonald. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

FOR  an  hour  after  Joanne  had 
gone  into  her  tent  Aldous  sat 
silent  and  watchful.  From 
where  he  had  concealed  himself  he 
could  see  over  a  part  of  the  moon- 
lit basin,  and  guard  the  open  space 
between  the  camp  and  the  clump  of 
timber  that  lay  in  the  direction  of  the 
near,  st  mountain.  After  Joanne  had 
bio  u  out  her  candle  the  silence  of 
the  night  seemed  to  grow  deeper 
about  him.  The  hobbled  horses  had 
wandered  several  hundred  vards  away 
and  only  now  and  then  could  he  hear 
the  thud  of  a  hoof  or  the  clank  of  a 
steel  shoe  on  rock.  He  believed  that 
it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  ap- 
proach without  ears  and  eyes  giving 
him  warning,  and  he  felt  a  distinct 
shock  when  Donald  MacDonald  sud- 
denly appeared  in  the  moonlight  not 
twenty  paces  from  him.  With  an  ejac- 
ulation of  amazement  he  jumped  to 
his  feet  and  went  to~him. 

"How  the  deuce  did  you  get  here?" 
he  demanded. 
"Were  you  asleep  John?"_ 
"I  was  awake — and  watching!" 
The  old  hunter  chuckled. 
"It  was  so  still  when  I  come  to 
those  trees  back  there  that  I  thought 
inebby  something  had  'appened,"  he 
said.    "So,  I  sneaked  up,  Johnny." 

"Did  you  see  anything  over  the 
range?"  asked  Aldous,  anxiously. 

"I  found  footprints  in  the  snow,  an' 
when  I  got  to  the  top  I  smellcd 
smoke,  but  couldn't  se  a  fire.  It  was 
dark  then."  MacDonald  nodded  to- 
ward the  tepee.  "Is  she  asleep, 
Johnny?" 

"I  think  so.  She  must  be  very 
tired." 

They  drew  back  into  the  shadow  of 
the  spruce.  It  was  a  simultaneous 
movement  of  caution,  and  both,  with- 
out speaking  their  thoughts,  realized 
the  significance  of  it.  Until  now  they 
had  had  no  opportunity  of  being  alone 
since  last  night. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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For  correcting  soil  acidity,  one  ton 
of  burned  lime  is  practically  equal  to 
one  and  a  half  tons  of  slacked  lime 
or  two  tons  of  ground  limestone,  in 
case  all  three  forms  are  of  eaual 
'The  right  kind  of  sheep  in  a 
neighborhood  where  there  arc  the 
right  kind  of  dogs  ought  to  be  a  win- 
ning proposition. 


Don't  Merely  Say  Oatmeal-Say 

HO 

"The  Only  Steam-Cooked  Oatmaal" 

If  you  simply  order  "oatmeal"  or  "rolled  oats,"  you  may  be 
given  the  ordinary  kinds  in  which  the  original  flavor  of  the  oats 
has  been  lost  in  the  excessive  cooking  necessary  to  make  the  food 
digestible.  Insist  then,  upon  "H-O" — the  only  steam  cooked  oat- 
meal— a  process  which  retains  all  the  natural  delicious  flavor  of  the 
oats,  and  makes  it  ready  for  the  table  with  only  20  minutes  cooking. 
At  all  grocers. 


THE  Salvation  of  the  Soil  is  the  Salvation  of  Our  Country. 
It  is  for  the  class  that  puts  the  brains  in  the  management 
of  soil,  plants  and  animals  that  this  volume  has  been  prepared. 

MAKING  THE  FARM  PAY 

Money-Saving  and  Money-Making  Methods 

Throughout  the  text  of  this  great  book,  the  reader  is  given  the  results 
of  scientific  research,  coupled  with  successful  experience,  by  use  of  only 
such  expressions  as  can  be  readily  understood  by  those  who  have  not  had 
a  scientific  training.  Thus  any  farmer  with  ambition  to  make  the  most  of 
his  labor  and  realize  the  greatest  returns  for  his  investment  will  find  in 
a  r»-i/-*>l<>ss  sruide  for  every-day  reference. 

EDITED  BY 

WILLIS  MACCERALD 

BY  AN  EMINENT 
ARRAY  OP  SPECIALISTS. 

This  work  has  been  divided  into 
departments,  each  covering  subjects 
of  vital  importance,  and  each  pre- 
pared by  a  specialist  in  his  line,  who 
has  devoted  his  life  of  thought,  study, 
experiment  and  practical  experience 
to  his  special  subject.  The  list  of 
authors  whose  names  are  familiar  to 
wide-awake  farmers  will  be  found  on 
accompanying  cut  of  book  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subjects  covered  by 
each. 
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One  Practical  Idea  Taken  From 
This  Book  Worth  Many  Times 
the    Cost   of    Entire  Volume 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  a  single 
practical  idea,  taken  from  any  of  these  departments  and  put  into  practice, 
is  worth  many  times  the  small  expense  incurred  adopting  the  more  ap- 
proved methods.  For  example,  the  use  of  the  wrong  kind  of  fertilizer; 
failure  to  use  fertilizer  when  necessary;  use  of  fertilizer  when  not  needed; 
planting  without  proper  preparation  of  soil;  planting  at  wrong  time  or 
in  wrong  way;  wrong  methods  in  cultivation;  allowing  insects  to  destroy 
crops  or  fruits;  allowing  valuable  stock  or  fowls  to  die  from  curable 
diseases,  etc.,  etc.,  are  common  occurrences  which  a  better  knowledge 
of  these  subjects  could  easily  prevent.  It  is  poor  economy  indeed  to 
save  five  dollars  at  the  expense  of  a  hundred. 

Indorsed  by  the  Leading  Agricultural  Journalists  of  the  U.  S. 

This  attractive  volume  is  a  veritable  encyclopedia  on  a  subject  embrac- 
ing the  entire  sphere  of  farming'.  It  offers  a  collection  of  money-saving 
methods  in  agriculture,  treated  by  specialists  who  have  devoted  a  life  of 
thought,  study,  experiment  and  practical  experience  to  the  special  sub- 
jects they  deal  with.  It  is  written  in  a  style  that  any  farmer  can  under- 
stand, and  the  volume  will  form  a-jpriceless  guide  for  every-day  reference. 
It  embraces  the  all-important  subjects  of  Soil  Fertility,  Crop  Culture,  Drain- 
age Injurious  Insects,  Plant  Diseases,  Pruning,  Grafting,  etc.,  together  with 
advice  on  Selecting  and  Feeding  Farm  Animals  fOr  the  greatest  Net  Profit, 
Making  Poultry  Pay,  and  hundreds  of  other  valuable  facts  for  the  wide- 
awake farmer  and  housewife. 

DESCRIPTION  AND  PRICE 

This  Tolnme  consists  of  orer  r>00  pages  hand- 
somely bound  in  doth,  size  8%  inches  long.  014 
inches  wide  richly  illustrated  on  good  book 
paper,  200  fine  drawings  and  half  tones  with 
feeding  chart  in  colors.  ,  ,  

Fortunately  our  contract,  for  these  books  was 
completed  before  the  present  war  time  prices 
took  effect,  and  while  the  present  supply  lasts 
the  book  will  be  mailed  postpaid  including  one 
year's  subscription  (new  or  renewal)  to  Orchard 
and  Karm,  the  great  Western  Farm  Journal, 
for  tl.  If  after  receiWng  "Practical  lajmmg" 
you  find  it  is  not  just  as  advertised,  and  you 
are  not  thoroughly  convinced  it  is  »  wonderful 
bargain,  return  it  at  our  expense  and  wo  will 
cheerfully  refund  your  money. 


"MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TO-DAY 
Orchard  and  Farm, 

Heanst  llldg,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen: 

Enclosed  find  $1,  for  which  send  one  copy 
of  "Practical  Forming"  postpaid,  including 
one  year's  subscription  to  Orchard  and  Farm. 

It  19  understood  I  will  return  the  book  iwtbin 
flTe  days  if  not  entirely  satisfactory,  and  my 
money  is  to  be  refunded. 


ADDRESS. 
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For  the  Western  Woman  of  To-Day 


Belored.  it  teas  April  leather 

When  Lore  ir**!  Anew  the  in/Jm  / 

IM 

The  little  birto  on  hloomp  tprap 
Were     corkinp     hea-i    a»H  preeninn 

feather. 

Beloved,  it  mi*  April  temther 

When  Love  Kent  dv>en  the  tending 
♦ray. 


IT  must  be  a  very  frosty  heart  that 
will  not  thaw  at  this  loveliest  of 
seasons.  There  are  so  many 
things  to  be  glad  about.  Glad  that 
we  arc  not  suffering  death  and  priva- 
tion as  are  eountless  numbers  across 
the  sea.  Iliad  that  we  have  land  to 
plow  and  seeds  to  plant  and  that  we 
may  go  about  our  daily  tasks  unmo- 
lested. 

There  are  probably  a  great  many 
souls  in  the  struggling  countries  of 
Europe  that  would  consider  a  chance 
to  work  peacefully  in  the  fields  a  great 
blessing. 

I  often  hear  of  people  living  in  the 
cities  who  long  to  be  out  in  the  coun- 
try and  who  read  the  farm  journals 
and  plan  for  the  time  when  they  can 
leave  the  crowded  streets  and  the 
struggle  to  please  an  unreasonable 
person  known  as  the  boss,  for  the 
tields  and  the  hills,  the  wind  and  the 
sky.  and.  yes,  even  the  chickens  and 
potatoes. 

Of  course  we  also  hear  of  the  mo- 
notonous life  of  the  tanner  and  his 
wife,  but  that  is  soon  to  end  with  the 
coming  of  the  telephone,  automobile, 
phonograph  and  the  daily  paper  and 
magazines. 

I. have  several  recipes  to  offer  this 
month  that  have  been  sent  in  by  our 
readers.  Rural  chop  suey  and  straw- 
berry salad  are  recommended  by  Mrs. 
Arthur  Lenox  of  Washington.  D.  C. 
Miss  C.  Bickford  of  Alameda,  Cal. 
offers  us  Brown  Stone  Front  cake  (the 
name  must  refer  to  the  origin  of  the 
recipe  and  not  to  the  consistency  of 
the  cake)  Vanity  Fair  and  White 
Lady  cake.  Mrs.  Dora  Putnam  of 
Seattle,  Wash,  sends  in  good  ideas  for 
the  homlicr  but  always  necessary 
dishes,  cooked  carrots,  beets  and  can- 
died sweet  potatoes.  .  » 

Now  I  know  there  are  lots  of  other 
good  cooks  among  our  readers  and  to 
each  and  every  one  I  want  to  say. 
please  do  not  let  us  go  unenlightened 
as  to  the  mysteries  of  your  best 
dishes;  send  in  the  recipes  and  they 
will  be  printed  and  we  all  will  be 
grateful  for  your  suggestions. 

Also  I  hope  that  I  am  not  above 
criticism.  If  there  is  anything  left  out 
or  not  to  your  liking  on  our  woman's 
page  be  sure  and  let  me  know.  Also 
like  most  people  I  am  thoroughly  hu- 
man and  can  stand  some  praise.  So 
"take  vour  pen  in  hand,"  good  readers. 

RUTH  ROBERTS. 


Rural  Chop  Suey. 

Cut  one-fourth  pound  of  pork  and 
one-fourth  pound  of  veal  into  small 
strips  and  stew  in  a  pan  until  tender 
with  one  pint  of  stock.  Add  some 
chopped  celery,  one  green  pepper,  one 
can  of  mushrooms,  a  few  string  beans, 
a  bunch  of  green  onion;  and  cook  un- 
til tender. 

Add  one  teaspoon  of  sugar  and 
serve  hot.  Two  cups  of  rice  may  be 
added  and  dish  garnished  with  hard 
boiled  eggs  or  rice  may  be  served 
sepcrately. 

Strawberry  Salad. 

A  delicious  strawberry  salad  is  made 
by  combining  the  berries  with  a  few 
slices  of  banana,  some  small  pieces  of 
orange,  one  or  two  spoonfuls  of  diced 
pineapple  and  as  much  grapefruit  as 
may  be  desired. 

Sprinkle  the  whole  thoroughly 
with  powdered  sugar  after  turning 
it  into  a  glass  fruit  jar.  Just  be- 
fore serving,  ornament  it  with 
whipped  cream. 


This 
Feminine 
Department 
of 

Orchard  and 
Farm 

Is  Conducted 

by 

Ruth 

Roberts. 


Brown  Stone  Front  Cake. 

Two  eggs,  1  yolk,  3  tablespoons 
of  chocolate.  1  cupful  of  milk,  1  cup 
of  sugar,  3  tablespoons  of  melted 
butter,  a  little  salt.  1  teaspoonful 
baking  soda,  1  2-3  cup  of  flour. 

Method:  Yolk  of  egg  and  choco- 
late rubbed  together,  add  cup  of 
milk.  Mix  thoroughly  and  boil  until 
like  thick  cream,  take  from  the  fire 
and  add  melted  butter  and  let  cool. 
Add  the  sugar,  a  '  _•  cup  of  milk  with 
the  soda,  then  the  flour.  Beat  well 
and  bake. 


Vanity  Fair. 

Make  a  boiled  custard  with  one 
quart  of  milk,  yolks  of  three  eggs 
and  three-quarters  of  a  cup  of  sugar 
Line  a  large  glass  dish  with  slices 
of  sponge  cake  dipped  in  sweet 
cream,  then  a  layer  of  blackberries 
well  sweetened,  then  another  layer 
of  cake  and  berries  as  before.  When 
the  custard  is  cold  pour  it  over  the 
whole.  Then  beat  the  whites  of  the 
eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  add  a  half  cup 
of  sugar  and  flavor  with  vanilla. 
Heap  up  on  the  top  and  decorate 
with  a  few  large  berries. 


White  Lady  Cake. 

One  cup  of  sugar,  J>j  cup  of  but- 
ter, whites  of  4  eggs,  'i  cup  at  milk. 
1 '  i  cups  of  flour  and  1  teaspoon 
baking  powder,  1  teaspoon  of 
flavoring  extract. 

Method:  Cream  the  butter  and 
sugar,  add  the  milk  and  the  beaten 
whites  of  the  eggs.  Sift  the  flour 
three  or  four  times,  add  the  baking 
powder  to  the  flour  and  fold  in  the 
flour  a  little  at  a  time  Bake. 


Cooked  Carrots. 

Carrots  arc  said  to  be  good  for 
the  complexion  and  to  add  a  gloss 
to  the  hair,  so  take  ten  good-sized 
carrots,  scrub  with  a  brush  and  boil 
one-half  hour  or  until  tender.  Drain 
and  cover  cold  water.  Peel  and 
slice  in  thin  pencil-like  strips. 
Season  with  two  tablespoons  of 
butter,  one  teaspoon  of  salt  and  'j 
teaspoon  of  pepper.  Heat  in  the 
butter  until  slightly  brown  and  serve 
piled  in  a  dish  or  on  the  ends  of  a 
platter  holding  the  roast. 

(It  the  carrot,  are  sliced  without 
being  placed  in  cold  water  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  heat  them  again.) 
— Editor. 


Candied  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Boil  six  medium  sized  potatoes 
until  done.  Peel  slice  and  lay  in  a 
baking  dish.  Sprinkle  with  one 
teaspoon  of  salt  and  pour  over  'A 
cup  of  butter  melted  with  one-half 
cup  of  sugar.  Bake  until  slightly 
brown. 


Useful  Hints. 

Wear  a  white  apron  when  sewing 
on  dark  material  and  tind  how  much 
it  will  relieve  the  strain  on  the  eyes. 


Piano  Keys. 

When  cleaning  the  music  room 
dampen  a  cloth  with  alcohol  and 
rub  over  the  piano  keys.  This  will 
keep  them  white. 


Machine  Hemstitching. 

When  joining  strips  of  em- 
broidery for  yokes,  collars,  cuffs,  etc, 
a  quick,  easy  way  is  to  lay  a  strip 
of  thick  blotting  paper  between  the 
edges  to  be  joined,  stitching  by 
machine  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
embroidery.  Tear  out  the  blotting- 
paper,  turn  back  the  raw  edges  and 
stitch  close  to  the  -edge,  then  cut 
away  the  remaining  free  edges  and 


finish.  This  same  method  may  be 
applied  to  false  hems  and  seams, 
giving  the  effect  of  hemstitching. 

Use  a  Cork. 

When  cleaning  steel  knives  with 
dust  from  a  cleaning  brick,  use  a 
cork  to  dip  in  the  powdered  brick 
and  rub  on  the  knives  instead  of  a 
piece  of  cloth.  It  does  not  soil  and 
does  better  work. 


In  the  Sewing  Room 

Black  has  gone  out  for  street 
wear,  but  many  modish  evening 
gowns  are  made  of  black  tulle  and 
sequins.  . 

Milady  no  longer  has  her  watch 
on  her  wrist.  The  latest  wrinkle  is 
to  have  one  set  in  the  leather  loop 
of  her  umbrella. 

Skirts  are  narrower  and  many 
have  fullness  at  the  hips. 

All  the  shops  are  displaying 
feather  fans  (.ostrich)  of  all  shades 
to  match  the  different  gowns. 

Crepe  de  Chine  is  very  popular 
as  a  summer  material,  also  organdie 
embroidered  with  cotton  floss. 

Many  and  varied  are  the  favorite 
colors,  but  every  one  must  have 
something    green,   the    greener  the 

Five  inches  instead  of  seven  from 
the  floor  will  be  the  length  of  skirt 
most  favored.  As  to  width  the  wool 
skirts  will  be  from  two  to  two  and 
a  half  yards  at  the  hem,  those  of 
sifk  being  slightly  fuller. 

Sleeves  will  be  long  and  prefer- 
ence is  given  to  the  tight  fitting  ef- 
fect from  elbow  to  wrist. 

Coats  will  he  short,  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  F.ton  jacket  The  cut- 
away effect  is  shown  with  (Waist- 
coats-of  white  satin. 
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Raising  Rabbits 

By  Mrs.  C.  A.  Richey. 

HE  raising  of  rabbits  foi 
and  fur  it  now  an  estab 


there  are  a  great  many  people  in  me- 
dium circumstances  taking  it  up  as  a 
means  of  adding  a  few  dollars  to  the 
exchequer.  A  jnan  can  have  a  nice 
rabbit  ry  and  attend  to  it  night  and 
morning,  cleaning  them  up  once  a 
week,  on  his  leisure  day.  for.  if  the 
hutches  are  made  right,  it  it  very  lit- 
tle work  to  keep  them  clean.  The  busy 
housewife   can  add     to  her  pocket 


t ! 


It  is  a  business,  the  same  as  any 
other,  lor  one  must  learn  how  to  feed, 
treat  and  care  for  them  in  the  most 
economical  way.  Also,  how  to  breed, 
etc.  This  is  an  easy  matter  at  the 
present  time,  for  most  all  the  do- 
mestic and  poultry  magazines  have 
articles  on  rabbits,  and  to  be  success- 
ful one  should  start  in  a  small  way 
and  increase  as  thev  train  exnerience 


stock.  A  pair  or  trio  of  extra  fine 
rabbit >.  with  a  pedigree  at  the  back 

bring  far  more  money  and  enjoyment 
than  some  common,  mixed  breed 
which  arc  only  fit  for  the  table.  From 
good  stock  there  are  always  a  num- 
ber of  culls  for  the  table,  for  no  mat- 
ter how  fine  the  animal,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  perfection  in  every  litter 
Those  that  are  kept  for  breeders  un- 
til they  are  7  or  8  months  old  w  ill 
bring  a  good  price,  according  to  the 
quality  and  breed. 

Market  Stock. 

Those  who  raise  rabbits  for  the 
market  must  have  good  does,  then 
they  can  guarantee  so  many  fries  per 


tnereoy  getting  the  retail  price,  this 
means  more  time  and  work  for  the 
caretaker  than  breeding  the  fancy,  as 
they  must  be  dressed  carefully, 
wrapped  in  nice  clean  paper,  and 
sometimes  delivered,  but,  if  one  gets 
the  retail  price,  which  is  35  cents  to 
40  cents  a  pound  in  Los  Angeles,  at 
the  present  time,  they  will  find  a  nice 
little  profit  for  their  time  and  labor. 

Rabbits  as  Food. 
There  are  few  people  nowadays  who 
say  thev  do  not  like  rabbit,  and  many 
have  eaten  it  for  chicken.  Cut  up  in 
small  pieces  and  creamed  for  patties, 
scarcely  anyone  could  tell  it  from 
chicken.  It  is  more  profitable  than 
chicken,  as  there  is  more  meat  to  the 
pound,  and  it  is  very  satisfying;  it  is 
also  more  noruishing  and  more  easily 
digested,  so  is  a  splendid  meat  for 
invalids  and  children  and  if  one  only 
raises  enough  for  their  own  table  they 
are  making  considerable  money,  as 
the  price  of  meat  is  getting  higher 
and  higher  and  as  chicken  feed  has 
gone  to  such  an  impossible  price 
poultry  will  be  very  high  also.  Five 
or  six  does  would  keep  a  good  sized 
family  well  supplied  with  wholesome, 
nourishing  meat  One  buck  would  be 
sufficient  for  six  or  eight  does,  but  be 
sure  that  he  tomes  from  the  healthiest 
stock. 


Cooked  Beets. 

Wash  six  medium  sized  beets,  but 
do  not  c.ut  or  they  will  will  loose 
their  beautiful  color.  Put  in  hot 
water  and  boil  until  tender.  Drain 
and  cover  with  cold  water.  Rub  off 
the  skins  and  cut  in  dice  or  chop 
fine  Season  with  two  tablespoons 
of  butter  one  teaspoon  of  salt,  '  j 
teaspoon  of  pepper,  two  tablespoons 
of  vinegar  and  serve  hot*  _Si 


[osiery  That  Stands 
for  Children's 
Romping 

Here's  the  right  hosiery  for  your 
children  because  it  is  strongly 
reinforced  where  the  wear  comes 
hardest  —  in  the  heels,  knees, 
soles  and  toes. 

Durable 


Hosiery 

MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

Made  Strongest  Where 
the  Wear  is  Hardest 

jives  everybody  in  the  family  longer 
wear  and  sells  for  16, 19,  25  and  35  cents. 
The  heels,  soles  and  toes  are  strongly 
reinforced.  The  deep,  stretchy,  garter- 
pull-proof  tops  with  the  anti-run  stitch 
are  knit  on  to  stay. 

The  quality  is  uniform  throughout — 
the  sizes  are  correctly  marked.  Toes  are 
smooth  and  even.  Famous 
,  Durham  dyes  prevent  color  turn - 
mm  green.  Buy  Durable-DURHAM 
'  Hosiery  for  the  entire  family. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  our  3 5- cent  Silk-Mer- 
cerized Hosiery  with  the 
patented  anti-run  stitch. 

DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS, 
Durham.  N.  C. 


RHODODENDRONS 

w  nshinirton  State  l  lower 
(  ollected   from   the  Forest 

25  collected  plants,  5  to  10  incites.  .11  00 

100  plants  prepaid   parcel  post  93.75 

TTaowLanta  $2.50  par  dwn,  prepaid 

Plants  potted  or  transplanted.  .$5  par  100 
Huckleberries.  Madmnas.  Spires  and 
Uaay  other  Natire  FVuits,  Plants  and 
Flowers,  IK  ma  prices,  and  special  rates  by 
1.U00  lots. 

Joel  Shomaker 

OLYMPIC    \ATtlRE  NL'RSERT, 
>>lll<a.  nashiactun. 


"DftlirU  ON  DITC"  ends  RATS,  WCCBOES. 

nUUUn  UN  nil  9  Don't  Die  In  the  House. 
ITnbeaiablr  Kxteraalaatar.  FWtfmlffk  Dop.  Gaph.nt, 
clroond  IJogs.  Caipmnnka,  Weaeels.  Bqutrrels.  Crowa 
■sarin,  etc.  Tba  Beeocniaed  Standard  KrlcrmLn.tor 
at  Drnrdt  Country  Btorea.  Ccaaaanw  Sbtaa  «Bc.  60s. 
■ami  I  lie  Paod  tba  Wc.  • :  Oit.  Used  byU.  B-Oort. 
■aasjh  aa  Rata  Harar  FalU.  Rtfun  ALL  Svtotttutcs. 


Wireless- 
Men  Wanted 

Greatest  demand  in  80  years 
for  all  classes  of  Wireless  and 
Morse  operators. 

Prof.  F.  S.  Mom,  head  of  the 
official  Marconi  School,  conducted 
by  Polytechnic  College  of  Oak- 
land, has  just  been  requested  to 
prepare  40  young  men  for  imme- 
diate service.  This  college  trains 
young  men  and  women  for  posi- 
tions on  both  land  and  sea  and 
during  the  past  Ave  years  every 
graduate  has  secured  immediate 
employment. 

These  forty  students  are  want- 
ed at  oace  to  train  for  immediate 
service.  Those  who  enroll  during 
April  and  May  for  the  full  6 
months  course  will  be  guaranteed 
position*.  Write  for  information 
to-day. 

Address  —  Polytechnic  'College, 
Official  Msurvaml  School,  Oak- 
land, Cal.  
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Home  Garden 

(Conttnned   from  aagc  29.) 

Something  Different. 

Tell  us  of  something  different. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  the  "Orchard 
and  Farm"  readers  know  the  charm- 
ing little  Nemcsia?  It  is  not  seen  in 
as  many  gardens  as  it  should  he.  It 
is  an  annual  specially  suited  for  pot 
or  window  box  culture."  For  quite  a 
long  period  of  the  summer  and  fall 
the  small  plants  are  simply  covered 
with  small  bright  blooms.  One  seed- 
man  describes  thein  as  "orchid-like 
blooms."  And  there  is  a  wide  range 
of  colors.  The  seeds  may  be  had 
from  almost  all  seed  houses  and  they 
certainly  are  worth  trying  by  those 
who  want  "something  different." 

Then  there  is  the  Hnnnemannia  or 
Mexican  poppy.  Many  of  the  florists 
are  using  it  now  for  cut  flowers.  It 
is  bright,  hardy  and  is  artistic  in 
houqets.  It  stands  heat  and  drouth 
well,  blooms  freely  and  comes  in  a 
gootl  lemon  yellow. 

And  this  year  we  have  a  new  double 
cosmos.  But  I  doubt  it  it  wdl  ever  be 
as  popular  as  the  single  type.  It  is 
something  different.  There  are  the 
astcrmums  that  are  an  aster  and  look 
much  like  a  chrysanthemum.  The 
seeds  arc  inexpensive  and  easy  to 
grow,  and  they  are  of  the  cleanest 
brightest  pinks. 

Then  we  have  a  small  annual  sun- 
flower that  is  as  easily  grown  as  any- 
thing could  be,  blooms  freely  all  the 
season  and  is  the  finest  ever  for  the 
yellow  and  brown  bed,  or  for  cut 
flowers 'when  you  want  a  good  ciecora- 
ti\e  yellow. 


Ch  rysanthemums. 

I  hare,  a  few  plants  of  a  fine  variety 
of  chrysanthemums.  Will  you  tell  me 
how  to  propagate,  new  plants?  Some, 
tell  inc  it  is  by  diriding  the  old  plant", 
others  say  by  cuttings.  Which  is  the 
best  for  common  garden  culturet 

Chrysanthemums  may  be  propagated 
both  ways,  but  the  plants  from  rooted 
cuttings  are  the  ones  that  produce  the 
best  blooms.  It  is  very  easy  to  make 
the  cuttings.  Have  an  ordinary  sand- 
box filled  with  clean,  sharp  sand,  water 
the  sand  until  it  is  wet  through  and 
through  and  settled  well.  Now  take 
a  clean  sharp  paring  knife  and  cut 
eff  the  young  shoots.  Make  the  cut- 
ting by  cutting  just  below  a  joint  and 
trim  all  the  leaves  off  except  the  very 
top  ones,  and  if  these  are  large  and 
heavy  they  should  be  bobbed.  I  think 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  put  the  cuttings 
into  water  and  let  them  lie  over  night. 
I  don't  think  they  are  so  apt  to  wilt 
down  in  the  sandbox  if  they  are  left 
in  water  that  way. 

When  ready  to  put  into  the  sand- 
box, take  a  knife  and  make  long  slits 
in  the  damp  sand,  deep  and  wide 
enough  to  put  the  cuttings  in  without 
forcing  them,  as  a  little  bruise  on  the 
end  of  the  tender  cutting  will  cause 
decay  instead  of  roots.  Press  the 
sand  firmly  around  the  cuttings  and 
sprinkle  lightly  after  planting.  Never 
allow  the  sand  to  become  dry.  It 
takes  three  or  four  wee^ks  for  the  cut- 
tings to  root,  and  they  can  then  be 
planted  in  small  pots  or  direct  in  the 
beds. 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  make  the  cut- 
tings you  may  simply  divide  your  old 
plants  and  plant  each  division  by  it- 
self.. Should  you  do  this  you  would 
have  to  watch  your  plants  closely  and 
keep  them  cut  back  well  or  they  will 
make  too  tall  a  growth  before  bloom- 
ing time. 

When  tmpedigreed  cows  sell  for 
$120  at  public  sale,  the  wisdom  of 
saving  the  heifer  calf  becomes  self- 
evident. 


this  can  OU^S 
table  COStS 

in  more  than  a  million  homes  in  the  West 
Yours  should  be  among  them. 

You'll  find  a  "rounded"  spoon  of 
Ghirardeili's  Ground  Chocolate  is  equal  in 
chocolate  strength  to  the  "heaping"  spoon 
of  others. 

A  cup  of  Ghirardeili's  for  breakfast  will  do 
more  than  please  the  taste — it  nourishes — 
enables  you  to  do  away  with  more  ex- 
pensive foods. 

Tomorrow  tr\)  a  sensible 
breakfast  —  a  cup  of 

Ghirardeili's 

Ground  Chocolate 


1852 


D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO.       San  Franciieo 


Beekeeping  Pays 

Beginners  in  Beekeeping  and  Bee- 
keepers ot  experience  will  find  they 
can  obtain  from  the  Apiary  Depart- 
ment of  The  Diamond  Match  Com- 
pany the  finest  quality  of  Beekeep- 
ers' Supplies  at  prices  as  low,  or 
lower,  than  from  any  other  manu- 
facturer in  the  United  States. 

The  Apiary  Department  main- 
tains a  constant  excellence  of  prod- 
uct and  offers  unsurpassed  service. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  their 
catalogue  and,  if  a  beginner,  for 
"Cottage  Beekeeping."  Both  will  be 
mailed  free. 

The  Diamond  Match  Co. 

(Apiary  Dept.) 

Chico,  California 


When  answering  advertisements 
please  mention 
ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Giant  Winter  Rhubarb 

Entire  4  year  plants;  will  sub- 
divide ten  or  better.  In  100  lots  and 
up  only,  $10  per  hundred  while  they 
last  F.  O.  B.  Napa. 

r.  a.  surra,  box  257,  xapa,  cal. 


COFFEE 

3  lbs.  for  fl.OO. 


I  sell  from  20,000 
to  30,000  lbs.  of 
coffee  every  month. 
By  buying  direct 
from  the  growers, 
doing  my  own 
roasting  and  sell- 
ing direct  to  the 
consumer,  I  do 
away  with  two  middlemen's  profits. 
That's  why  I  can  give  you  so  much 
for  your  dollar. 

Long's  Best  Coffee  has  a  flavor 
and  aroma  that  will  win  your  in- 
stant approval.  It  is  a  blend  of 
four  mountain  grown  coffees,  and 
hence  high-flavoTed. 

I,anK>  Hrnt  Coffee  Delivered  to 
Your   Door   by   Parcel  Post. 

Roasted  the  moment  before  it  Is 
sent  to  you.    S  lbs.  for  fl.OO. 

LONG,  the  Coffee  Man 

LONG'S  MARKET 
11th   and   \\  nshlnsrton  Sta. 
Oakland,  Calif. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

The  publishers  of  Orchard  and  Farm 
believe  that  every  advertisement  ap- 
pearing in  the  publication  la  backed 
by  responsible  people.  The  aim  is  to 
have  no  other  than  reliable  advertisers. 
Frauds  and  irresponsible  firms  are  not 
knowingly  allowed  space  in  our  col- 
umns. We  will  take  it  as  a  favor  if 
readers  will  advise  us  promptly  should 
they  have  any  reason  to  question  the 
reliability  of  any  firm  using  these  col- 
umns. Discriminating  advertisers  rec- 
ognize Orchard  and  Fitrm  as  being  read 
by  the  most  intelligent  farmers,  stock- 
men and  fruitgrowers  west  of  tbo 
Rocky  Mountains  and  therefore  seek 
our  columns  In  advertising  their  gooda. 
ORCHARD  AIN'T*  FARM, 
Cth  Floor,  Hrnrat  Building. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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Pretty  Costumes  and  House  Dresses 

Patterns  From  the  Best  Designers.  Select*!  by  Ruth  Roberts. 
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alogue  Notice. 
Send  10c  in  silver  or  stamps  for 
oar  up-to-date  Spring  and  Summer 
1117  Catalogue,  containing  WO  designs 
of  Ladies'.  Misses'  and  Children's 
Patterns,  a  concise  and  comprehensive 
article  on  dressmaking.  Also  some 
points  for  the  needle  viilustranng  M 
ol  the  various  sunple  stitches),  all 
valuable  hints  to  the  home  dr 
maker. 
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FA  Great  Awakening 

By  Bailey  Millard. 

AGLOW  with  hope,  the  real 
thinker  of  the  present  sees  in 
the  signs  of  the  times  a  great 
spiritual  awakening  anwng  the  peo- 
ple of  the  earth.  Day  by  day  there 
ire  added  many  new  converts  to  the 
belief  that  ever  since  he  began  to 
Stand  upon  his  feet  man  has  been 
the  slave  to  and  the  sufferer  from  his 
own  illusions. 

Many  "practical"  persons  would  be 
slow  to  admit  that  they  were  deceiv- 
ing themselves  every  hour  of  the  day 
by  some  such  thought  as  that  the  sun 
has  just  risen  or  that  it  is  just  going 
to  set  or  that  something  upon  which 
■they  lean  or  stand  or  sit  is  solid  sub- 
stance. Now  the  sun  does  not  rise, 
neither  does  it  set;  all  that  happens 
is  that  our  infinitesimal  planet  turns 
over  and  gives  us  that  iaea  and  that 
expression  of  it;  and  as  for  solid  sub- 
stance it  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere 
in  what  is  known  as  the  material 
World,  for  the  last  divisibility  of  so- 
called  matter  is  the  electron,  and  it 
consists  of  nothing  but  electrical 
energy — a  mere  manifestation. 
>  If  these  things  are  illusions — and 
any  scientific '  person  will  tell  you 
that  they  are — why  do  we  insist  upon 
there  being  any  such  thing  as  actual 
truth  in  the  material  world?  Berke- 
ley, Tolstoi,  Emerson  and  many 
other  great  thinkers  understood  and 
set  forth  the  unreality  of  many  things 
that  make  their  appeal  to  the  physi- 
cal senses  and  particularly  the  un- 
reality of  eviL  Berkeley  declared 
two  hundred  years  ago  that  there  was 
no  such  entity  as  matter.  Hume, 
the  greatest  thinker  of  his  time,  ad- 
mitted that  this  argument  was  un- 
answerable. The  same  Emerson  who 
declared  in  his  "Over-Soul"  that  "all 
spiritual  being  is  in  man,"  said  also 
that  good  was  positive,  and  that  evil 
.was  negative,  therefore  non-existent 
If  he  were  alive  to-day  he  probably 
would  be  willing  to  axy  with  the 
thousands  of  new  believers  in  the 
troths  of  mental  science  that  as  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  evil  there  can  be 
I  no  such  thing  as  sickness  in  the  sense 
9  that  the  spiritual  man,  which  is  the 
k  only  real  man,  is  never  ill. 

Whether  or  not  we  accept  this 
K  theory  in  its  fullness,  which,  we  con- 
P  fess,  it  is  difficult  for  most  of  ns  to 
I  do,  most  of  ns  mnst  admit  that  we 
<  have  seen  and  experienced  many 
E  cases  of  so-called  illness  that  were 
if  not  illnesses  at  all,  but  mere  delusions 
£  that  were  easily  banished,  as  when 
I  the  physician  said,  "your  heart  is  all 
I  **ight — yon  only  imagine  that  yon 
m  have  heart  disease,"  or  when  after 
I  you  have  been  given  a  bread  pill 
B  your  indigestion  was  gone. 

Operating  upon  this  theory,  which 
1  ts  one  of  the  most  hopeful  and  help- 
I  tal  that  ever  was  applied  to  the  race, 
r  the  practitioners  of  psycho-therapen- 
m  tics,  both  physical  and  metaphysical, 
■are  eradicating  from  the  human  mind 
|  the  fear  of  disease  and  of  suffering, 
h  Under  their  guidance  and  the  effect 


growing  to  be  a  more  cheerful  and 
inviting  place  of.  residence.  People 
are  no  longer  looking  to  a  farl-off 
God  to  help  them  in  their  troubles, 
real  or  fancied,  but  are  turning  to  the 
omniscient,  omnipresent  God  and  are 
invoking  his  aid.  They  are  beginning 
to  see,  as  Emerson  saw  years  ago, 
that  things  are  saturated  with  the 
moral  law — that  there  is  no  escape 
from  it,  that  violets  and  grass  preach 
it,  and  that  rain,  snow,  wind  and 
tides,  every  phase  of  nature,  is  noth- 
ing but  a  missionary  in  disguise. 

So  why  harbor  the  delusions  of 
evil  or  relegate  to  a  bygone  Bible 
age  the  remedial  power  of  that  divin- 
ity to  which  Whittier  refers  in  his 
inspiring  lines: 

"God's  love  and  blessing  then  and 
there 

Are  now  and  here  and  everywhere"? 

New  Recipes 

Italian  Sandwiches. 

1  pound  cilwa"  liter  Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
FidHj  chopped  stuffed  VUroonaiM 

oiirea  Buttered  rye  bread 

Boil  the  liver  in  salted  water  till 
tender  and  rub  it  through  a  sieve  while 
it  is  still  hot.  Measure  and  mix  with 
it  three-fourths  the  amount  of  olives 
finely  chopped.  Add  mayonnaise  to 
moisten,  season  to  taste  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  use  between  thin  slices 
of  buttered  rye  bread.— Mrs.  L.  Vul- 
cheff. 


Sweet-Sour  Green  Peppers. 

1  neck  ripe  sweet  pep-    3    cup/ ate  granulated 
pen  or  pimientoss  sucar 

3   pints  rioegar 

Seed  peppers  and  cut  them  into 
strips  about  half-inch  wide.  Pour 
boiling  water  over  them,  draivi  at 
once,  and  throw  them  into  ice  witer. 
Then  combine  the  vinegar  and  sugar, 
bring  to  boiling-  point,  cook  for  three 
or  four  minutes,  remove  the  peppers 
from  the  ice  water,  put  in  jars,  cover 
with  the  hot  sirup,  and  seal.— ^Irs.  W. 
E.  Baker.   

Quince  Honey. 

S  larfe  ripe  quinces        4    pounds  granulated 
1  capful  boiling  water  sugar 

Bare  the  quinces,  grate,  and  add  at 
once  the  sugar  and  water.  Stir  all 
together  and  boil  rapidly  for  five  min- 
utes, skimming  as  necessary.  This 
makes  two  quarts. — Mrs.  Flora  Mow- 
rey.   

Fried  Okra. 
Wash  the  okra  and  cut  crosswise  in 
quarter-inch  slices.  Roll  in  slightly- 
beaten  egg  diluted  with  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  water  to  each  egg  and  then  in" 
corn-meal  well  seasoned  with  pepper 
and  salt.  Fry  in  deep  fat  hot  enough 
to  brown  a  bit  of  bread  in  a  minute 
and  drain  on  brown  paper  or  paper 
toweling. — Mrs.  R.  M.  Holloway. 

Nasturtium  Pickle. 

1  pint  nasturtium  seeds    1  cupful  sugar 
1  pint  vinegar  Brine 

Let  the  seeds  stand  twenty-four 
hours  in  a  brine  made  of  quarter  cup- 
ful of  salt  to  a  cupful  of  water.  Then 
scald  together  the  sugar  and  vinegar, 
drain  the  nasturtium-seeds  from  the 
brine,  cover  with  the  hot  vinegar, 
seal,  and  set  away. — Mrs.  J.  H.  Steele, 

Huckleberry  Pancakes. 

1  pint  sour  mOk  S  eggs 

%  teaspoonful  soda        2 V  cunfuls  flour 
at  teaspoonfol  salt         B    supfuls  huckleberries 
*4  teaspnonful  gingar 

Beat  the  egg-yolks,  add  salt,  sour 
milk,  and  soda.  Beat  in  the  flour, 
ginger,  and  huckleberries,  and  fold  in 
the  egg-whites.-  Bake  a  little  more 
slowly  than  ordinary  pancakes,  mak- 
ing them  as  large  as  a  saucer.  Pile  up 
with  melted  butter  and  a  generous 
sifting  of  powdered  sugar  between 
each  two. — Mrs.  Adele  Holt. 

Boiled  Russian  Dressing. 

£4  capful  boOed  salad  2  tablespooufuls  diced  pa- 

dxaaalng  (any  kind)  miemo 

4    tablespoon  fuls  %    tablaspoonful  taraf- 

■trained    chtlisaooe  gon  rinecar. 

%  tableapoonful  chiTea  cut  in  hall-inch  lencths 

Mix  the  ingredients  together  in  the 
order  given.  Chill  well  and  serve  on 
lettuce. — Mrs.  Jessie  A.  Boys. 


yMOSBACHEKSV 

jpr     ITICLOAK  AND  SUIT  HOUSE  W  NS, 
617-519  FOURTEENTH  ST, 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Established  1891 


The  Best  Waist  Value 


Offered  This  Season 


Crepe  de  Chine  Waists 

Made  of'Al  Quality     d*  Q  QC 
Silk  Crepe  de  Chine 

Best  of  workmanship  and  perfect  fit.  Made  in  the  newest 
fashions  with  big  collars;  with  and  without  frills.  Exactly- 
like  illustrations.  These  Waists  are  guaranteed  $5.00  and 
$6.00  values.  They  come  in  the  following  colors:  White, 
Flesh,  Maize,  Navy,  Black,  Coral,  Chartreuse,  Light  Blue. 
Order  by  number,  giving  size.  Sent  postage  paid  upon  receipt  of 
check  or  money  order.  Money  gladly  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 

Reference:  Central  Xatlonal  Bank,  Oakland. 

Vr>  Place  Like  Mosbacher's  for  Values  


L- 517-519  Fourteenth  Street,  Oakland,  Cal.zzl 


GUARANTEED  BELTING 


Sample 
Mailed 
Free 

Write  H  D.  Dreisbach,  Sixth  Floor,  Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco, 
and  you  wili  receive  a  sample  of  the  best  belting  in  the  world.  Noth- 
ing like  it    Costs  less  than  other  belting  and  lasts  much  longer.  In- 
formation will  be  sent  you  on  how  to  judge  good  from  poor  grade  belting. 


HAVE  YOU  A  FARM  FOR  SALE? 

If  you  have  a  farm  for  sale  or  trade,  livestock,  machinery.  Implements, 
noultry    musical  instruments,  nursery  stock,  building  material,  new 
or  second-hand  fjoods  of  any  kind,  doss,  rabbits,  motorcycles   bicycles  automo- 


wish   to   sell — advertise   it  in 


biles    sewing  machines— in  fact,  anything  you 

Orchard  and  Farm.  A  little  ad  should  get  you  a  buyer.  Only  three  cents  a  word 
li  s?  high -class  farm  magazine.  Don't  delay,  but  mail  the  ad  you  wish  to  run  at 
oncl  Remember?  no  copy  can  be  accepted  after  April  2».  as  this  U  the  date  for 
closing  the  last  form  for  the  May  isauft, 

ORCHARD  AND  FARM,  6Ch  Flow,  Ilenrst  Building,  San  Francisco. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 

Our  rate  for  classified  advertisements  on  the  Market  Place  pages  is  3  cents  per  word  for  each  insertion.  Advertisements  must 
reach  us  before  the  23d  of  each  month.  Changes  of  copy  of  advertisements  running  till  forbid  must  be  in  our  hands  by  the 
10th  of  each  month  preceding  date   of  issue.      Address   ORCHARD   AND  FARM,   Hearst  Building,   San  Francisco,  Cal. 


OBLAND 


REAL  ESTATE. 


ORLAND 


ORLAND 


THE  MOST  RAPIDLY^ROWING  DISTRICT 
SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 


why?; 


••UNCLE  SAM 
THK  LAND  IS 
TAINS  MO  1 
DAMAGE  FRO 
HEALTH  AN 


WHY?! 
B  E  0  A  tJ  S 
SUPPLIES 


THB 


sri'iauoi 

OULANb. 


yCALITY. 


WHY!? 


WATER. 

IT  CON- 
Al/L  «NO 
i  IDEAL 
S"DlT10N->. 
NSPORTA- 
L1AL  AD- 

Ol.lVWv 

?nes  or 

OWN  AT 


ALL 


IN  SELECTIN' 
OF    THE    ABOVK  _,. 

SlDi.i:ED. 


,  FARM  L_„ 
HOl'LD    BE    t  ON- 


IRRIGATED  UNT>^S)Jo  5»5g  ACRE 
I  NlIUSIGArED  LAND— *<i5  TO  $100  1ER  A"-*u 


PIECE  OF  THE  EARTH. 
BEMEMBEB 


CRM?  SO 
.  l-l.AI  ED 
DEM  HE 


I  HAT 
■BAT 


SEN 


••DIRTY"  DOLLARS. 

D  FOR  OFF.  FREE  BOOKLET  AND 
V.  8.  GOVERNMENT  REPORT. 

F.  D.  Bt"RR  CO.,  

B  BLDG    235  MONT"    -MERY  STREET, 

.AN  FRANCIS"!,  (  ALIFORM A.^  

JAj  LET  YOU  HA  VE  as  cinch  of  onr 
oaauin  Valley  irricatwi  land  as  vou  are 
It  able  to  handic  properly  from  20  to 
i  It  j3  north  $150  an  acre.  We  are 
wit  all  commission)  etc.  and  delireriug 
i  von  at  SI  10  an  acre.  A  part  of  this 
can  be  spread  over  forty  equal  annual 
and  on  the  rest  you  have  fire  years  be- 
dn~  first  payment,  then  20  per  cent  a 
n<-xt  ne  rears,  interest  only  0  per  cent 
iking  tout  selection  you  pay  So  an  acre  to 
ke  this  possible  The  land  will  surprise 
*  fiixtiernarticalars  write  G.  B.  Monk. 


3 — 33  acres,  H 
ortheru  Electric 
station  on  the 
in  best  varieties 
ars  old.  9  acres 
plums  just  set 
vineyard;  land 
best;  abundant 
r  canal,  costing 
lildings:  electric 


ion,  as  well  as 
Langstioth,  7S2 


rs;  any  reason - 
pas  plantfc.  O. 
Farm  and  Fi- 
ice  Hotel  Cero- 


HOMD-PAY  EN"  O  RANCH— Anyone 
cattle  ranch  which  pays  well — is  ex- 
eutiful  and  an  id  -U  place  to  live — 
39,  Orchard  and  Farm,  Hearst  bldg.. 
o.    There  are   2.000  acres  and  the 

miles  north  of  San  Francisco.  It  is 
tempt  even  a  brief  description  hers. 

.VE  MONEY.  Must  have  it  quick. 
I  SI. 290  cash  1  will  sell  you  my  49 
$4,000,  la  the  Sacramento  ralley; 
1  conditions  axe  best;  1 S  miles  from 
m  and  lire  town;  SI. 250  cash  takes 
loney  talks.    H  >x  600.  Orchard  and 


good 

l  and 


all  fenced ; 
5  years,  6 
Chamber  of 


BANC 
four 
land. 


H  FOR  SALE — 100  acres  of  good  level  land 
een  miles  from  SuTamrato,  six  from  Wood- 
ax  from  Davie  and  OaL  State  I  arm,  tw j 
ierritt  on  Southern  Pacific;  sixty  acres  al- 
ms hundred  barley  land:  suitable  for  grain, 
/r  hogs:  will  raise  anything.  512  E.  King 
r*>n  City,  Nevada. 


rLE  FARMS  near  Ios  Ange- 
terms.   Write   U   B,  Waitr. 


REAL  ESTATE. 

WEEKS'  POl  LTRY  COLONY.  PALO  ALTO. 
First,  feed  yourself  from  the  products 
of  your  "little  Laud."  then  specialise  on 
poultry  for  cash  income;  This  I  ba'e  dons 
successfully  for  years,  am  doing  now,  and 
advise  sua  *o  do  visit  me  at  Palo  Alto 
and  I  Trill  convince  jou  that  I  know 
bow  to  keep  1.000  hens  on  an  acre,  make 
them  earn  S2  each  per  year  and  still  bars 
room  for  home,  garden,  fruit  and  berries; 
it  is  the  ideal  life,  and  my  new  colony 
Runnvmede,  close  to  my  own  home,  the 
soil,  water  suppiy.  cli- 
adrantages;  besides.  I 
-on.  and  also  to  market 
ustrated  literature  now 
come.     Charles  Weeks. 


ideal  place 
mate  and 
agree  to  t 
your  prod i 
ready.  Wi 
Palo  Alto. 
HIGH  CLAS 
FARM  IX) 
Pacific  main 
SO  acres — 3 
large  barn, 
houses;  splen 
proTcmeuta  i 
will   make  e 
High    and  l 


AIRY   AND  GARDEN  TRCOK 
ALE— rSiur  miles  from  Souxl  era 
55  miles  from  Ssn  rrannsco; 
in  alfalfa;  good  <>  room  h'  use, 
■Irroent  house,  granary,  chicken 
amily  orchard;  3  good  wells;  tin- 
between    $3,000   and  S4.00O: 
ot    i*>ullry   or   hog   ranch;  fine 
mar   schools:    price  $9,000: 
cash,   balance  easy  terms.     Address  Owner,  412 

Chronicle  Building.   Kan   Fran  Cisco.    

T\V( )  CHEAP  FARMS^20  acres,  small  house  ana 
bam,    well,    fenced    six   large   oak   trees;  near 
Gridley,    Butte  county.    Price  $2,000;   only  $290 
cash:  will  make  balance  easy. 

90  acres  choice  alfalfa  and  walnnt  land  '£*r» 
miles  from  electric  rail — 
river,   Butte  county,  i 
or  will  take  other  po-ors 
to  me  about  these  pla 


1C 


TWO  flats  and  (tai 
residential  distri 
center  and  Fnirei 
O.  A.  &  E  and  K 
San  Francisco  n 
Technical  High  S 
cent;  price  t*y**'*t 
FB> 


■tot;  close  to  reamer 
e   $11,200;  $3,000  casll 
for  first  payment.  Writs 
I  own  them. 
I' ATT. 

cramentr».  OaL  

Oakland's  seiect  elevated 
r  csr  lines  to  businsss 
California:  terminal  of 
us  station'  35  minutes  to 
mmax  t'niverslty  and 
•nu:  $65;  nets  12  per 
(-a«h.  no  trade. 
IS  WELL. 


No  PAYMENT  DOWN — Fanners  are  making  good 

at  Orland.  Glenn  county,  OsL.  under  C.  8.  gov- 
ernment irrigation  project;  so  can  you.  We  sup- 
ply the  Jand  and  ask  no  rjannent  until  you  can 
make  same  from  crops.  Is  this,  fair  enough?  No 
better  soil  for  alfalfa,  almonds,  olives,  oranges, 
lemons,  etc.  Call  or  send  for  our  booklet,  "Or land 
Farms."    F.  D.   Burr  Company.  253  Boss  bldg, 

235  Montgomery  st..  San  Franciaro.  

WOOSTER  LAND  BARGAINS — Lindsay  frostless 

orange,  bean  land :  irrigation :  $75  an  acre.  Yace- 
ville;  rich,  level,  cheap  water-  $100  an  acre.  Water- 
ford,  sediment,  irrigation.  $75  acre.  Lovelock, 
peerless  alfalfa;  p.gs.  sheep,  cows:  free  irrigation; 
$100  an  acre.  300  Pbelan  bldg..  San  Francisco. 
FOR    RENT   OR  SALE — Ideal   stock   ranch  of 

410  seres  in  Lake  county;  shout  200  acres  level 
land;  sll  clear;  balance  open  range;  house,  barn, 
outer  biddings.  Nine-strand  barbed  wire  fence.  Wia 
exchange  for  income  San  Francisco  property.  Owo- 

er.  2$M  California  si..  San  Francisco.  

Ft »lt    fMHiff   fjyflpn   cash;    160   acre  homestead. 

fenced;  60  acres  cleared;  rolling  sagebrush ;  23 
acres  range;  remainder  cultivable;  never  failing 
good  water,  tsjjfdings.  large  cellar,  good  grain  and 
potato  land;  no*  frost;  lb  miles  south  hUxmatA 
Falls.  Mrs.  Emma  J.  Beldin,  Memll,  Ore. 
ATTENTION,  FARM  OWNERS,  do  you  wish  to 

dispose  of  your  farm  land?  1  can  give  you  quick 
results.  Mail  me  full  description,  location  and  all 
details,  prices  and  terms;  you  will  hear  from  me 
at  once.    Acorn  Realty  Co.,  First  National  Bank 

FINE  COMBINATION  PROPERTY  FOR  s..UJi 
— Farm,  live  stock  and  saw  mill,  1 .2S0 ,  acres; 
200  seres  farming,  balance  fine  timber;  estimated 
20.000.000  ft.  board  measure,  stock,  tools  and  ma- 
chinery. For  rani cul ars  write  G.  It.  Wales,  Mar- 
ford,  Lassen  Co  .  Cal  

iinproted  dairy  ranch  la 
untr  of  California;  good 
all  lots:  near  town,  school; 

must  be  sold. 


FOR   SALE— A  hi( 
the   banner  dairy 
buildings,  silo,  water 
will  give  good  terms  to  right  man 
K.  C.  While,  R,  2.  Turlock.  CaL 


1  .V 10-50  to  500  acres  to  sell  off  of  by  SUBrRBAN 
RANCH  at  ranch  prices;  within  10  miles  of 
Oil  land,  near  can  and  concrete  highway.  Write 
hast  whit  you  want  and  how  you  can  pay.  W.  8. 
Withers.  R.  F.  P.  1,  Msrtinea.  CaL 
$4 


month — 6-acre  farm;  rich, 
tiles  from  town  and  R.  R. 
price  only  $425.  Call  or 
Kohl  bldg.,  California  and 
■Van  Cisco. 


CASH  and 
level  garden  soi 
depot;  near  Lodi 
write  Owner,  Boo 
Montgomery  sts.. 

TT.RLOCK    IRRIGATION    DISTRICT — Stanislaus 
Co.;  20  acres  folly  improved;  6  acres  peaches. 
Vx   acre  aincots,   in  bearing;    balance  alfalfa; 

fenced,  good  hern:  H  mile  to  school;  $3,500.  U. 

C.  WHITEHEAD.  Denair.  California.  

TEX 
$2 
in  40 


S  SCHOOL  LAND  for  tale  by  the  State,  at 
«r  acre;  5  cents  uer  sere  cash  and  balance 
years.  3%.    Send  6  cents  postage  for  further 
information.     Inrestor  Pub.   Co.,   Dept.  35,  raaa 

Anlonio.  Texas.  

FOR   SALE— 3%    aires,   4  blocks 


the  t aland 
Roy.  Harrii 
land,  Cal. 


Fairfi-ld 
(45  cash. 

.    O.  J. 

US..  Oak- 


FOll  SALE — Small  improved  alfalfa  ranch;  near 
high  and  grammar  schools;  four  artesian  sella. 

Owner.  Box  78,  Upper  Lake,  CaL  

BARGAIN— Yakima  Valla/  acreego.  mostly  t-nia- 
vated;    near  SunnTsida    IXMf    Ui;txopole  hinj 


-sr  Lareaga 
no  ag-mtav 


BB  L.VND — I'nder  ditdi; 
to  suit.    Caldwell,  hmart- 


REAL  ESTATE. 


ORCHARD!  STS  AND  DAIRYMEN— Before  you 
invest  invmtigate  Mountain  View  in  the  center 
of  Santa  Clara  county's  fruit  and  dairy  section.  5 
miles  from  Manford  University  S5  miles  from 
San  Francisco ;  rich  soils,  abundance  of  water;  ideal 
climate;  write  for  catalogue  "California's  Choicest 
Acres,"  WILLIAM  P  WRIGHT.  Mountain  View, 
Santa  Clara  no.  Calif,  toe  oldest  real  ■••at-  office 
in  Northern  Santa  Clara  county;  established  1901 . 
FOR  SALE  ~1  JO  acres  foothill  ranch,  fenced;  fam- 
ily orchard,  mostly  in  bearing;  small  vinyeard. 
?  varieties  of  table  grapes;  healthy  locality;  fine 
irrigating  system:  $2,000  total  price,  part  cash, 
balance  easy  terms.  30  head  of  registered  An- 
goras rea»-nib!e  if  desired.  D.  W.  Thorne.  Fair 
Play,  Cal  

OWNER  NEEDS  MONEY  5  acres  near  station ; 

good  for  almonds  or  chicken*  $625-  $25  cash; 
$5  month!'  9*1  worth  chickens  include!  Owner, 
Box  003.  orchard  and  Farm.  Hearst  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

200-ACRE  RANCH,  altabie  for  dairying,  garden- 
ing or  hogs; . running  water  year  round,  good 
buildings:  old  orchard  tsrfdom  fails  70  acres  alfalfa 
land;  one  fourth  mile  from  town.  Geo.  W.  Funk, 
Etna   Mills  CaL 


perty  and 
uars  sad 

.t    D.  J. 


■  famous  Lake 
cres  in  Bartlett 
1  address  Wm. 


reek.  deep,  dark  soil,  level; 
o. ;  $35  per  acre;  terms.  G. 
rmond   are.,   San  Francisco, 


PLACER 
coat  11 
for  small 
Box  203. 


sell  cheap  or  trade 
poultry  or  livestock. 


J.  E 
Un< 
erty  1 
actior 


80  ACBES  on 
general  farm 
constructed;  $4! 
answered.  Own) 


Unco  In  Highway;  fine  beet  and 
land;  best  water  right;  ditches 
per  a 'TV;  easy  terms;  questions 


8  ACRES  RICH 

t   Hayward — 

$1,800.  -Sell  e 

or  exchange 

for  house  or  lot 

L  Palmer. 

owner.  651  Holb 

400  acres  tosthttl 

od  soil,  loU 

10  per  acre. 

BL'TTI 

:R.  593  Mar- 

ket'  St,   Kan  I'ra 

FOR  SALE-  n»l 

1  acres  fruit 

and  alf 

<!fa  in  sunny 

73,  Empire. 

CaL 

FOR  SALE  v> 

th  of  Dixon. 

Writs  owner.  ! 

r.  Dixoi 

1,  CaL 

FARM  LANDS  &  HOMESTEADS. 


OP.  EC,  ON 

GRANT  LA> 
United  States  b 
1916.  Two  m.n 
to  be  opened  fai 
Timber  snd  Ag- 
of  best  land  left 
port  tins  time, 
lion  of  soil,  clio 
paid  One  Dol'ar 
610.  Portland. 
I'll  EE  HOMM 

FREE  IxicU 
liw  price;  dry  a 
steader's  Guide. 

640-ACBB   al<  S 
of  acres.  "B 
taining  most  r 
Hrswtead  Bare 


CALIFORNIA  RAILROAD  CO., 
tMi. — Title  to  same  revested  la 
by  Act  of  Congress,  dated  June  9, 
liflion  three  hundred  thousand  Acres 


..I 


Pi 


Sit- 
ng  fcoms 

the  op- 


milhons 
JE, "  OOav 
.  $L 


FARMS  WANTED. 


WANTED  to  hear  tram  owner  of  good  rtnnh  far 
mlo.   rtJia  vi.4x  prica  ml  desanpeiao.    Dl  F. 

Bgfc  Minnwpnlto.  Minn.  

\y  A  NTrTI ) — TO  hear  frgm  owner  of  f&rm  or  uiilim- 
rraved  Und   far   =*  -,     O.    K,    lUvley,  Bald- 
win. Wla. 


FARMS  FOR  RENT. 


FA  TIMING   LAND  TO   RENT— A  boat  COO 

tinsC-claas  upland  In  Kut  Suluto  county,  about  4 
mile*  from  Sacramento  rircr.  Bplendtd  for  e^rdon 
track  or  gnia.  Addrcar  Oraar,  412  Cliroaiclo  Uuid- 
ini  San  lVii.  .>■'>. 

REAL  ESTATE  EXCHANGE. 


THBEl  ACP.E= 
V  alley;  moder 
tank  bouse,  tank. 
250  gaL  per  mi 
chicken   houses  an 


lusted  la  the  Santa  Clara 
.re-room  bungalow,  garage, 
ric  motor  and  pump,  capacity 
rith  '.'00  ft.  Irrigating  pipe; 
brooder   system;    1  Va  mile 


from  S.  P.  Depot  at  Palo  Alto.  Price  $0  000. 
Want  Lm;<ored  acreage  up  to  same  amount  Lock 

Bag  12.  Palo  Alto.  Cal.  


EXCIIAM 

view;  gOOd 
srhoois  anc 

California. 


tEACK — Two  choice  besne 
improred  street;  fine  marina 
near  el«-tric  cars,  trains. 
Lock  Box  0^  Tcmplcton, 


l'lSH  improved  dairy  ranch  real 


tag  for  $160  a 
ran  ranch  yrjur- 
:  -hange  far  dear 
ii  lVrm,  Hearst 


POULTRY. 


NOW    efAKE    PROMPT    DEL1TERT  of 
te  Lechorns.  Barred  I'bmo'ith  Rocks.  Black 
•a-.   Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Brown  leghorw 
'hicks  of  good  utility  breeding  stock;  prices  ami 
ition.    We  carry  a  full  line  of  both  Oonaey'aJ 

rati  s  celebrated  poultry  remedies  and  wilH 
■  chm,»».  a  copy  of  eirher  Pratt's  PoagVl 

nw       or  Gankey's  Poultry  Book  upon  gjH 
are  agents  of  Buckeye  Incubators;  wrlssl 
v  illustrated  catalogue  of  this  splendid  me- 
i°i,«lso  Buckeye  Colony  Brooders  Robisom 

i  -lwi  Market  St  .  >an  Krancisro.  Cal.  ,1 


^an  l->arKijco. 

:e  Iaegtvorn  c! 
isn  10c.  Car 
jung.  Cyphers 


are  woraderful  lastn 
winti^rs  at  Calirc.rnia 
red  RcKkt  you  wa-t 
away.  I  have  bred 
years.  Yea.  we  .„ 
eggs.    \i  rcls  for  cal 


breedti 
bucks 
land  i 
Agna 


also  ha«e  some  young  does  i 
old  of  thdhiughbred  New  Ze 
■«  Sobrs  Visu  Farm,  P.  ( 


<>.  Riverside.  Los  A  race 
pro<luce  highest  quality 
eggs  and   baby  chicks. 


Mahajo  Farm,  p, 

so  pore  white  li 
strain,  greatest  la 


Our  ducks  hare  free  acoess  to  panning 
sunng  f^r.ile  ecn  snd  Strang  healthy  ~i 
isfactioi:    c-iaranteed.     Santa   Crux  Dt 


desto.  rr^sno: 


<  BLACK  ORPING  row  -  neavy 
»on  10  prises  at  Oakland,  ilo- 
-    lTise   cockerels  for  sale  cheap. 


Kggs_for  hstchan*  babv  ducks  to  °oeder~  V~3l 
I^saan   Jr..   2315    Stanley   Road.  ^IT' 


isnef.  Kxeler.  Cal. 
LULL  —  HOW  TO 

Island  Reds.  Just 
could  not  get  rurre 
Trsnaested  stock  I 
red  attain  for  sale. 

SINGLE  COMB  "Si 
for  ha  teal  eg.  fro 
stock. 


Leandro, 


i.t  ui*e- .  healthy.  Hams—, 
■hoted    stngle    comb  White 
K  n  r-r   100  when  order 
5  day.  before  delivery.  1 
station,  H,  jv.  Schlott- 


bat 


I>  BHKKD 
want  to  ks» 

ion.     Send  . 

big  dark  velvety 
~!  Tarns,  a,,.,  M> 

AND  BED  EOGJ 
•Vng.  tivarooghbreaV 


r 


I'M 

Brui 


tree;  also  babv 
D.  1.  _Box_£ 


Br  FT  DUCKs -Weigh  like  a  PeMn,  lav  likTa 
rfuiner.     White   egg  strata.     ifmsT,,  ta? 
Wsatajga  snows.    Settinia  and  small  inraahmiw  it 
liucklings.     Ire-  mating  hst.     The  l>rij  iLic*.- 
Grand  and  l^-nfroir,  Pomona.  Calif.  ^- 

WHITK  WVANl><)TTESrBred  to    lty     u,)  wia. 

hatching  eggs;  real  baby  chicks.  Address  The 
Golden  {.gg  I  arm,  Antioch.  Cal  Bom.  nfT-. " 
ct  pa  tor  Btraia  WTdta  Wysndottts.  aaaaaa- 
SILVER  OAJaPLVBS  and  gratdwa  taatchmg  egga 
Dsr^  ye™,  stoet ,  for  sale.   aL  Teal.   Ro  .ts  1. 


.TRY    FARM,  l'aareaka, 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


POULTRY. 


rhoroughbred  3.  0. 
not  simply  chicks, 
I  hatch  from  my 
•  anyone  that  can 
no  hatchery  enables 
uring  extreme  tem- 
are  shipped  in  tlie 
insure  proper  ventl- 
lity  anf  satisfaction 
it  V.  W.  Dobbel. 
Sox  173-0,  Sonoma, 

LEG  llORNS^WIn- 
l  at  Riverside,  Sau 
.tings  and  incuhatur 
The  Ferris  Ranch, 

Calif. 


rrom  my  carefully  selected,  thor- 
r  S.  C.  White  Leghorns;  in  order 
lie  of  April  and  May  chicks:  I 
price  of  my  first  class  chicks 
(75  per  l.OiJO.  J.  It.  Hcinrkh 
royo  Grande.  Cal.  

thite  and  Ruff  Leghorns,  Black 
d  Bocks  R.  I.  Reds,  Golden 
Spangled  HambergB,  Lt,  Bra- 
i'luto  Orpingtons.    Enoch  Crews, 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Martin  Stock)— Hx- 
on  and  utilily  combined.  Hatching  eggs, 
ltd  up  for  15;  $8  per  100.  Pens  hcadi-d 
e  winners.  Cockerels,  $5  each.  Cbas.  II. 
iyers.  Hayward,  Cal.    

~  (210    KGG     LKUHOttN».~  ROOKS,  REUS 
Wyandottes,     Aneonas.     COCKERELS  HALD' 
WICK;  BGGS.  CHICKS.  $3-$l»:  profit  oyery  hen; 
Is  satisfied  customers.    Carrol  Beeson.  Pasa- 

i  QUALITY  ROCKS  AM)  REDS — Barred 
juth  Rock  and  8.  O.  lUiode  Island  Red 
?  eggs  at  $7  per  100;  fertility  guaranteed, 
or  utility  and  ten-year  show  record.  Golden 
oilltry  Farm,  St.   Helena,  Cal.  

s'S  FAMOUS  WHITE  MINORCAS  are 
large,  pure  white  and  heary  layers,  as  well  as 
how  bird'i.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  prise-winners, 
"ockerels  for  sale.    T.  H.  Bowen,  Route  2,  Santa 

na.  Cal.  __ 

JGHT  CHICKS   AT  RIGHT   PRICES— 18  va- 
rletics.    Beet  thoroughbred  stock.  Strong,  sturdy, 
lirable  chicks   Kindly  state  Breed.   Quantity  and 
of    Delivery.      Fresno  Petahima  Hatchery, 


L  HO  HORN   EGGS  from  t  rapnested  priio- 
r»;  also  utility  stock  eggs.  $1.25  per  15, 
.  100;  chicks,  $1250  per  lot).    Amos  Bowler, 
3.1  Versailles,  Alameda,  Cal.   (formerly  of  Peta- 

»).  . 

CHICKS — White   Leghorn.    $10   per  100; 
Leghorn   and   Ancona,   $12   per   100;  eggs 
itching    from    fine,    hearr    laying,  healthy 
A.  B.  •  Chambcrlin,  Box  172,  Route  I),  San 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS    Nine  years' 
heary  laying  and  exhibition  quali- 
r  sale:   eggs  from  best  pens1  ever 
15,  $5  for  30.    K   Barney,  R.  D.  4, 


l\N  III'N'VKIt  DI  CKS—  $1.. TO  each:  drakes. 
.50;  baby  ducks,   $18  a  100;  hatching  eggs. 

100;  also  Mammoth  IVkins  and  White  Mus- 
s.    Beaver  Grove  Poultry  Farm,  St.  Helena, 


i  only  man  In  the 
in  day-old  chicks; 
ier  hundred.  SB. 
Lns  Angeles,  Cal. 
from  our  Hogan- 
White  Leghorns, 
h  Bronze 


M 


LEGHORN  COCKERKLS  -Must sell  flock 
nonths  old  cockerels  from  prize  stock;  less 
value;  need  room  for  growing  chicles;  $2  to 
;  cheap  way  to  start  a  thoroughbred  flock. 

[mill.  Redwood  City.  Cal.  

ILE — Wlute  Rocks,  one  breeding  pen  only; 
ge  one-year-old  hens,  good  enough  for  show 
.ated  to  floe  blocky  two-year-old  cock,  $12. 

H.  Nelson.  El  Monte.  Calif.  

.BODE  ISLAND  REDS— Fancy  and  utility. 
Dark  red,  vigorous,  heavy  layers.  Eggs  by  Bei- 
ng or  hundred.    John  Reed,  Route  C,  Lucretia 

San  Jose.  Cal.  _  

BABY   CHICKS    (White   Loghomo)— Shipped  on 
approval     before     remitting.     No    weak  ones 
harged  for.     Schellvilla  Hatchery,   Route   1,  So- 

croa.  Oal.  

ITOHINO  EGGS  that  test  80%  fertile  from 
Hogauizcd  Whits  Legboms;  reduced  prices  March 
nd  April;  order  promptly.  Pine  Tree  Farm,  Los 
at os.  Cel. 


1TM  AFRICAN  GUINEA  FOWL  BC.GS  $2.50 
per  15  also  mottled  and  white   Houdar.i.  bens 
$2.25,  eggs  $2  |>er  15.    Mrs.  B.  Hocking,  Guosti, 
Calif.  

CORNISH   INDIAN    GAME  ROOSTERS1 — Prize 
winner*;  hatching  eggs,  ohix,    Livingstone's  Dark 
Cornish     Poultry  Yards.  817-25  West  Eightieth, 

at. ,  Los  Angeles,  Oat.  

BARCLAY7!]    BARRED     BHAUTI ES  —  Winners 
east  and  west:  unsurpassed  as  layers,  pullet  and 
cockerel  line.    Eggs  $2.50  and  $5  a  setting.    G.  8. 
,  Barclay,  .Lindsay,  Cel.  

PARTRIDGE  PLYHOUTH  ROOKS — The  beauty 
and  utility  breed,  stock  for  sale.    Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing 51.50  for  15  eggs.    Satisfaction  guaranteed.  A. 

H.  Stirrer,  Mamanola,  Oolo.  

Win TE"  LEO  1  1 6 RN  BABY  ODICKS  from  best 
laving  stock:  alsn  fancy  stock  R  I.  Red  chicks. 
Carl   Stange  l'oidtry   lunch  and  Hatchery.  1408 


-Baby  chix.  $0  per  100;  S.  C.  White 
rigorous  flock  of  Oregon  Agricultural 
!    hying    stock.    0.    B.  Cliandler, 


I  duck  eggs, 
l  few  young 
bay,  Cal. 

[S,  frotn  se- 
rong,  healthy 
Hill.  Cal. 
glioma;  great 
lock.  Arthur 
/iew.  Cal. 


ROCK.  White  Leghorn  baby  chix; 
is  White  Muscovy  ducklings ;  batching 
ite  Star  natchery.   Kcrroan.  Cal.  _^ 

OCHIN  Bantams  for  eats  from  prize 
stock.    Eggs  in  season.    Chaa  R.  H.mna, 

ood  place.  Riverside,  Csl.  

SIANS  for  large  white  eggs.  Just  the 
r  the  firmer.  Eggs  and  stock  for  sale, 
ruth.  Monmouth,  Ore. 

PLYMOUTH  ROOK  EGGS  for  hatching, 
100:  $1.50  per  setting:  from  large  strictly 
red  «l.«*.  O.  E.  Tobln.  St  Helena,  CaL 


POULTRY 


CROLEY'S  SCRATCH  AND  CROLEY' 
LAY  EGG  MASH — l>roduces  excellent 
a  reasonable  cost;  write  for  "Poultr 
tacts,"  Geo.  H.  Croley  Co.,  Inc.,  031-li:j* 
St..  San  Francisco,  Csl. 


BABY      CHICKS- -HATCHING      EGGS— White. 

Buff.  Brown  Legboms,  R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks. 
Sturdy  chicks  from  well  mated  fowls.  IN-ompt.  effi- 
cient service.  Write  for  circular.  Campbell  Poul- 
try  Ranch,  Campbell,  CaL  

MODEL  POULTRY  FARM— White  Leghorn  spec- 
ialists; over  thirteenth  year;  baby  chix.  hatching 
eggs  and  ten  weeks'  old  millets  from  our  heavy 
laying  stock  at  right  prices.  W.  C.  Smith,  prop., 
Corning;  Csl.    

SICILIAN  Buttercups,  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs 
and  Speckled  Sussex  at  Oakland's  last  show,  four 
firsts,  two  specials  and  a  second  prize:  eggs  $2.50 
for  15.  G.  L.  Wakeman,  411  Euclid  ave.,  Oak- 
land. Csl 

OinOKHN  RINGS— Key  ring  style,  made  of  cellu- 
loid, slip  on  easy;  will  not  lose  off.  Assorted 
colors.    By  mail,  prepaid,  65c  a  hundred.  Poul- 

ten's.  Santa  Rosn,_CaL  

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS- bred  to  lay;  eggs  from 
hens  with  fall  laying  record:  $3  per  15;  range 
flock,  $1.25  per  15.     E.   P.  Shier,  Fellows,  Oal. 

SILVER  CAMPINH  EGGS — $2  for  15,  32  chicks 
guaranteed.     Taynton,  3022  Sbattuck,  Berkeley, 
California.  \  

MAMMOTH   PEKIN   DUCK   BOGS  for  hatching. 

$1.50  for  13;  $0  per  100;  booking  orders  now. 
E.  R.  Hinman,  R.  D.  1,  Sonoma.  OaL 

EASTMAN'S  BRED  TO  LAY  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks — Chicks,  eggs.  We  Hoganlze  and  trapnest. 

Fairmead  Poultry  Farm.  Fairmead.  California. 

SINGLE  OOMB  REDS,  cockerels  hena  and  millets. 
Write  for  prices  and  mating  list.    L.  B.  Skinner 

&  Sons.  Roseburg.  Ore. 

GUINEAS  PROFITABLE— Easy  to  raise  as  quail; 

$8  trio.  "The  Copes."  Topeka.  Kansas.  

FR EH" BOOK— ' 'Chickens  From  8hell  to  Market," 

on  application  to  Coulson  Co.,  Petaluma,  OaL 


TURKEYS. 


GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS,  gold  nugget  strain 
— Let  me  tell  you  how  to  make  more  money  on 
tuhkeys.  Large  turkeys  can  be  raised  at  practi- 
cally the  same  cost  as  small  ones.  It  is  the  strain. 
By  scientific  cross-breeding  I  have  developed  a 
strain  of  turkeys  which  mature  rapidly  and  attain 
unusually  large  size  by  holiday  time.  You  can  in- 
troduce some  of  this  blood  into  your  flock  and 
make  money  by  it  the  very  first  year.  Gold  Nugget 
strain  wins  again.  At  Pacific  Coast  largest  shows. 
1016.  the  California  and  Arizona  State  Fairs,  and 
San  Diego,  also  the  great  Los  Angeles  show.  1017. 
eleven  prizes,  eleven  entries.  Stock  and  eggs  from 
my  flocks  should  put  yon  in  the  Giant  Bronze -tur- 
key lead  in  your  locality.  Write  for  circular. 
Raised  on  320-acre  farm.  Address  J.  Will  Black- 
man,  007  East  Third  8t.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 


WE  (IAN  FURNISH  ANY  COMBINATION  OF 
MAtlAZINES  at  a  great  saving;  make  a  list  of 
the  iieriodicaJs  you  arc  receiving,  or  expect  to  sub- 
scribe for,  mail  lt  to  us  and  we  will  quote  you 
rates;  remember,  wc  can  save  you  from  20  to  50 
per  cent  on  your  reading  matter,  and  can  dupli- 
cate any  order  advertised  by  reliable  people. 
Orchard  and  Farm,  Subscription  Dept.,  Hearst 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS— Blue  ribbons  at 
Panama- Pacific,  California  and  Arizona  State 
Fairs.  Los  Angeles  since  1914.  Eggs  for  April. 
Tho  Ferris  Ranch,  Grand  and  Reservoir,  Pomona, 
Calif.  

BOURBON  RED.  White  Holland,  Black— Bourbon 
and  Black  champions  at  World's  Fair  (P.  P.  I. 
E  ),   San   Francisco.    Other  firsts.    Eggs,   $5  per 
dozen.    Turkeys  on  separate  ranges.    Mrs.  B.  Hock- 

lng.  GuasU,  Calif.  ,_  

MAMMOTH   BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS — Booking 
orders  now  for  spring  delivery.    M.  M.  Reiman, 
Planada,  Calif. 


CANARIES. 


CANARY  BREEDING  IS  A  PROFITABLE  and 
interesting  pastime.  Canaries  are  easily  raisca 
and  -good  singing  males  are  always  In  demand.  We 
have  a  large  stock  of  both  male  and  female  canaries, 
all  guaranteed,  and,  If  unsatisfactory  in  30  days, 
money  will  be.  refunded.  Mating  cages  complete 
with  cups,  nest  and  nesting  material,  $1.50.  Rem- 
edies and  foods  for  all  feathered  pets  our  specialty. 
Advice  about  sick  birds  will  be  gladly  given  if  in- 
quiries are  accompanied  with  stamped  envelope. 
Robison  Bros..  1260-2  Market  St..  San  Francisco, 
Oal.  '  

I  WANT  TO  BUY  CANARIES— Male  and  female 
canaries.   Box  601,   Orchard  and  Farm,  Hearst 
bldg  .  San  Francisco,  Calif.  1 


RABBITS,  PIGEONS,  DEER. 


INCOME  MAKERS  are  what  you  need;  write  me 
for  prices  on  Cameaux  and  Plymouth  Rock  Homer 
breeding  pigeons.    Fair  Oaks  Squab  Yards,  Sunny- 
vale. Calif. 

I  HAVE  several  pair  of  Black  Tail  Deer  for  sale 
at  $50  a  pair.     For  particulars  address  Joseph 
Marsters.  Roseburg,  Oregon. 

QUALITY   FIRST— Satisfaction  always.  Sinnott's 
Rabbitry.     Breeder  of  pedigreed  Belgian  Hares. 

Trinity  St.,  Fresno,  Cal.  

PIGEONS- 
pcr  pair 


ig  mated  pairs  of  Cameaux,  $2.50 
i,  Yellows  and  Splashes.  Squabs 


AMERICAN   REDS  and   Flemish  (i 
remedies,  books,  feeders   hutches,  ^ 
Caldwell  Bros.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

MILCH  GOATS. 


FINE  ANGORA  BILLY  for  sale  cheap;  also  pure- 
blooded    Flemish    Giants.     Olias.    J.  Ferguson, 

Anbum.  Qui.  

TOG  GEN  BURG    GOATS— Edwin   Fritchett,  Neu- 
ralia,  CaL 


BEES  AND  BEE  SUPPLIES. 

BOTJTLIWEST  VIRGINIA  fire-band  Italian  queens, 
the  fancy  comb-honey  strain,  gentle  to  handle. 
They  will  please  you.    Try  one;  $1  each.  Henry 
8.  Boh  on,  Rt  3,  box  212,  Roanoke.  Vs. 


LIVESTOCK. 


MAKE  BIG  MON_. 

Ranch  Big  Typo  Poland  Chinas;  prolific  breeders 
and  profitable  feeders;  gTow  rapidly,  ratten  quickly; 
top  the  market  at  225  lbs  in  six  mouths-  make 
greatest  profit  for  feed  consumed;  price  reasonable; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  free  illustrated 
book,  "Hobs  for  Profit "•  finest  ever  issued  packed 
with  valuablo  information;  tells  how  to  become  suc- 
cessful. Ranch  in  Tulare  county,  but  address 
owner.  R.  H,  WWTTEN,  01OC  Security  bldg..  Los 
Angeles. 

BILI'' KEN  HERD  OF  CHESTER  WHITE  SWINE 
_."rrhe  big  prize  winners  at  tho  1016  California 
htatc  fair.  The  real  utility  breed  that  makes  money 
tor  the  rancher  and  dairy  man.  This  herd  is  com- 
iwwd       the  „,ry  Uoa\  lines  tli.it  the  breed 

producers,  and  the  best  can  still  be  bought  at  reas- 
onabio  iinces.  Four  young  service  boars  and  20 
open  gilts,  that  will  be  bred  to  iuit  the  buyer. 
22*8  ior  the  booklet  Chester  Whites.  C.  B.  Cur. 
ningham.   Mills.  Sacramento  Co..  California. 

w£.£a.tS,  J^'RNish  a'ny"V. >'mr!.n ath cTITf 

MAGAZINES  at  a  great  saving;  make  a  list  of 
the  periodicals  you  are  receiving,  or  expect  to  sub- 
scribe for.  mail  it  to  us  and  we  will  quote  you 
rates:  remember,  we  can  savo  you  from  20  to  50 
per  cent  on  your  reading  matter,  and  can  dupli- 
Aas  order  advertised  by  reliable  people. 
Orchard  and  Farm,  Subscription  Dept.,  Hearst 
Bldg..  San  Francisco.  

IMPERIAL  STOCK  FA  RM — Berk  shires  are  the 
.kind  that  satisfy;  young  registered  stock  sired  by 
J™™  niamiarai  13th;  first  prize  junior  boar 
1»15  Oregon  Snate  Fair;  our  prices  are  reasonable. 
Write  for  full  description  of  stock  desired.    R.  J. 

MemU  &  Son.  Morgan  Hill,  Cal.  

FOR  SALE^ — Registered    Berkshire    boar  Suison 

Rival  Duke  2d,  203.'i7i;.  Fan-owed  May  18,  1914. 
Apply  Ceo.  Mc.Nally,  Middletown,  Lake  co.,  or  27S 

Buss  bldg,  San  Francisco.  

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  CALF  FEED— For  Call- 

fomi.1  calves:  write  for  book  on  calf  raising. 
Geo.  H.  Croley  Co..  Inc..  631-637  Rrannau  St..  San 
Francisco.  Cal. 

CROLEY'S   BALANCED  HOG   FEED— Used  by 
the  most  up-to-date  feeders:  write  for  particulars. 
George  H.  Croley  Co.,  Inc.,  631-637  Brannau  St., 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 

BOAR.     thoroughbred,     registered.  Poland-China, 
year  and  half  old.  cheap.     Apply  1155  Golden 
Gate  avenue.  San  Francisco,  telephone  Park  117, 
or  Egan  Ranch.  Napa.  

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  weanlings  every 
month  in  tho  year,  $10:  3  for  $25.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.     Red  Rock  Ranch.  Glen  Ellen.  Cal. 

PEDIGREED  DUROC  hogs  of  guaranteed  breed- 
ing; all  ages;  weanlings  sired  bv  prize  winner  at 
State  fiir  $10.     H.  E   Boudier,  Napa.  Csl. 

WANTED  TO  BUY  75,  100  or  12T  ewes,  healthy 
and1  in  good  condition  for  breeding  purposes.  Au- 

swer  soon.    G.  Hoist,  Redwood  City,  Cal. 

RAISING  CALVES  WITHOUT  MILK  with 
BJatehford's  Calf  Meal.    Write  for  particulars,  to 

Coulson  Co.,  Petaluma,  Cal.  

PEDIGREED  BKBKSIiTreS  —  Very  profitable 
breed.    Pigs  for  sale.    W.  Boyd  Carpenter.  Box 

PS,  RM  Bluff,  Cal.   ■ 

REGISTERED  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 
— Two  service  boars;  one  brood  sow.  Write  for 
price.  G.  H.  DuBois.  San  Martiu.  Cal.   

REGISTERED  JACK— For  service.  B.  S.  Seydel, 
Lincoln.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  Poland-Ohina  swine,  weanling  pigs 
of  hot  h  lexes.    J.  H .  Cook,  Paradise,  l  al. 

DEHORN  YOUR  COWS — It  will  cost  less  to  keep 
them.    Write  F.  Tainter.  Corte  Madera.  Cal.. 

FOR  SALE — Fine  registered  Belgian  stallion.  S. 
P.,  R.  1.  Box  24.  Buena  Park,  Cal.  

FULL  BLOOD  large  type  Poland  China  pigs; 
moneymakers.    G    E.  Shclford.  Healdsbnrg,  Cal. 

COW.  young  and  gentle,  at  1155  Golden  Gate 
avenue,  ftan  Francisco.    Telephone  Park  117. 

REGISTERED  Brown  Swiss  bulls.  A.  W.  Will- 
mann,  Hawkeye,  Iowa. 


LUMBER-BUILDING  MATERIAL 


E\'nRYTrnNO  FOR  THE  RI7fM>E&— All  kinds 
of  second -hand  building  material;  doom  windows, 
him  be  r,  shingles,  corrugated  iron,  cement  trays  at 
tho  lowest  prices;  send  list  and  get  estimate;  coun- 
try orders  and  carload  lots  a  specialty.  H.  Mc- 
Kcritt  &  Son,  Wreckcra.  1849  Mission  8t,  near 

1 4th.  San  Francisco,  Cal.   

BUILDKRS  f?AVH  LUMBER  MONEY— New  lum- 
ber, $10;  Hooting.  $18:  rustic,  $15.  Complete  mill 
and  Inmber  lists  figured  delivered  anywhere.  Swift 
A  Co.,  Mission  and  10th  sta.,  San  Francisco. 
AAA — -LUMBER,  new  and  second-hand;  rough, 
$10  M;  finished.  15;  *A#  R.  W.  shingles.  45c 
bdL  Dan  P.  Dolan,  1630  Mission  St,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Oal.  

SAVE   MONEY     ON     YOUR    LUMBER  BILL. 

Write  us.  Pacific  Coast  Sawmill  Company,  Port- 
land. Oregon. 

WATER  PIPE  AND  CASING. 

S  BOON  T>H  AND    AND    NEW    WATER  PIPE*— 
All  sizes  Btai.da.id  pipe  and  wrought  iron  screw 
casing  pip*:  guaranteed  as  good  as  new.  Write 
for  prices.    Webubaum  Pipe  Works,  167  EleTeuth 

st..  San  Francisro.  

SECOND-HAND  WATER  PIPE  AND  SCREW 
CASING — New  threads  and  couplings  dipped  in 
hot  asphaltum.  All  guaranteed  Send  us  your 
inquiry.  Shecter  Pipe  Works,  306-8  Howard  st. 
Ban  Francisco. 


HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES. 


FREE  CATALOG  OF  CURTAINS.  COMFORT- 
ERS AND  BLANKETS— Why  pay  double  for 
your  curtains,  comforts  and  blankets,  when  you  can 
buy  direct  from  the  factory  for  just  about  half  the 
regular  retail  prices?  Write  H.  D.  DreUbach,  sixth 
floor,  Hearst  Building.  San  Francisco,  and  you  will 
get  an  illustrated  catalog  free  by  return  mail. 
TO  REDUCE  the  high  cost  of  living,  send  for 
our  Wholesale  to  Consumer.  Smith's  Cash 
Store,  106  Clay  street,  San  Francisco. 

HEDES,  FURS,  PELTS, 

FURS — For     highest    prices   and    quick  returns, 
•hip  your  furs  to  the  Schumacher  Fur  Co.,  234 

Third  Bt.   Portland,  Oregon.  

ADV ERT1 S ERS  G EfT  RIG  R ES ULT S  from  ad- 
vertisements run  on  the  Farmers'  Market  Pages, 
The  rate  is  only  3  cents  per  won).  Rend  yocr  ad 
to  Orchard  and  Minu.  Hearut  Building,  San  Fran- 
aaco,  betforu  the  23d  of  the  month. 


■  na  prwcw  EHrae 
That  Helpud  to  Ms 
2£_8.  Market  st..  1 
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NURSERY  AND  GARDEN  STOCK. 

FRUIT  TRHBN  THAT  PRODOCB — \  cu  «u't  cct 
t>  K  WW  of  good  fruit  from  poor  tree,. 
El<  ier  Bros.  Tree,  produce  becauac  they  arc  clean 
and  hcaJUiv  strongly  rooted-  budded  froru  trees  of 
prwcu  prodiii'tiv.  nma  and  are  nruucrlv  handled  fro"i) 
the   time   they   are   nut  intn    tl.i.  Virainrl    nntll  tJiev 

»'»  duir  and  delivered  to  ^uu  w"  «!■"»-  ocnthinS 
wh»e  in  the  froit  line.  ]t  will  pay  you  to 
,^wfu.","?,e  Wlth  m  «t  once,  as  U.is  is  the  cheapest 
Place  to  buy  good  trees.  Write  for  free  catalofue 
and  pnce.i.  Mrocr  Bros.  Nnraery.  •The  Nuw'ry 
ita  Clara  Valley  Famous," 

^"Y^AT^r'^Toe'Xzen.  »4.0O  per  Hundred ; 
hJi  *la??"'  Mammoths,  Pheuomenala.  Ixiirau- 
Pride''         m    Farmer'    Superlatives,  Shepherd's 

^ii0813  BUSHES— 6  two  yeax-old  field  grown  roes 
Dusbes.  our  picked  selection,  fl.50;  yellow  callao, 
-oc  each;  everything  for  the  garden. 

los  Kobles  Nursery  and  Garden, 
,  Santa  Cruz.  California.  

CHBrUlY  AND  PR0NB  TREKS— General  assort 
ment  of  niu^ory  trees;  stor*  guaranteed  firsUclatw 
in  every  way;  get  your  order  in  now.  while  the 
selection  is  good;  writs  for  prices;  prompt  attention 
given  to  orders  for  immediate  shipment  Ruetu- 
VVboeler  Nursery,  163  B.  Main  st.  Ban  Jose.  Oal. 

CI2LiIS'  X^'!!''  yalsodas.  Seedless  Grapefruit, 
heedless  Eureka.  Lisbon  and  Villa  France  Lem- 
am.'n  "*„i"":  «,V^inn  Manaanillo  OUvee.  large  or 
small  orders  filled  promptly;  dean,  thrifty  etock. 
J™,™  R"ws:  'ome  snaps.  Cyrus  W.  WUhite, 
tiox  154.   Glendora,  Cal. 

°V?vgS  ABB  OUR  SPECIALTY.  We  ofTcr  tine 
lUnrty  home^mown  trsea  of  the  best  strains  of 
Broad  Leafed  Mission  and  Early  Manzanilios.  Pro- 
pagated from  cuttings,  also  budded.  Every  tree 
guaranteed.     H.  riftmyrs  &  Sons.  Exeter.  Cal. 

U^riA'  v,U'e  nc",."dry"  lawn  plant;  flourishes 
where  bluegrass  dies.  Recommended  bv  U  of 
JJ.  experts.  Handsome,  hardy,  economical:  never 
becomes  a  pest.  Writs  for  pamphlet  and  price 
list,  John  F.  Rwett  Nursery,  Martinez,  Cal. 

G«?SS,B,  vBt;RSeANl?     OAOTTJS.  BARGAIN; 

lu.ww  slabs  at  $50  thousand,  account  moving  to 
larger  quarters:  10  best  fruiUng  and  forage  varie- 
ties, ln.  liiding  model.  Robust.?,  Fresno  and  OpaliDe 
room  20.-:  420  Sutter  at.  San  Francisco.  ' 
PAX  SON'S  suiorli  dahlias;   eight  named,  lalfcled 

luiDs.  fl;  assorted  colors  and  claws  Cactus, 
l  eony  and  DcooraUve:  ten  unlabeled  $1.  poitpage 
paid;  send  for  list.  R.  H.  Pazson,  Central  Point. 
Oregon.  '  "  ^™ 

JUST   THINK!— Strawberries   from  June   to  No- 
Tember.     Bear   first   year   set  out.  Americua 
everbearing,  $1.50  per  100.    Send  for  price  list  of 
other  yanetiea.     F.  I.  Monet,  Ellensburg.  Wash. 

BERRY  PT>.\NTS  at  wholesale  prices;  Ma<kberries 
rasnhemes,  Loganborrir-s.  strawberries  <  urrauts 
gooseU-iTies.  grapes,  dueborries  and  rhubarb-  write 
for  isw  iwt.  Howocroft  Nnraery.  Bumper.  Wash. 
FOR  SALE-  -Three  new  varieties'  sweet  potato 
plants:  Nancy  Hall.  Porto  Rico,  TViiimp;  $:,  ix-: 
thousand.  7o  cents  per  hnudred.  Write  for  elrcu- 
lars.  J.  BraswelL  Lindsay,  Cal.  

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Everbearing,   also  Ma- 
goons,  75  cents  100;  $5  thousand;  yield  $300 
acre  first  year.  Browns.  Oipitola.  Sant.i  Ouz  Co. 

GIANT     WINTER     RHUBARB      PLANTS— Big 
profits.    See  display  a/1  this  issue.    W.  A.  Lee, 
Covina.  Gal. 


FIELD  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 


SWEET  Clover,  relished  by  all  kinds  of  lire  stock; 

does  not  bloat  cattle  or  sheep;  makes  five  to 
seven  tons  of  splendid  hay  per  aero;  nothing  beats 
it  as  a  soil  improver;  an  Idaho  farmer  pastured 
four  cows  per  aero  all  summer;  make.*  good  crops 
on  dry  or  wet  land;  truly  a  wonderful  plant;  order 
.  now-  20  cents  per  iiound  at  your  railroad  station. 
VOGELER  SEED  CO.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY, 
UTAJf.  

BECLEANED  ALFALFA  SEEDS— Good  quality. 

excellent  color,  high  germination  test ;  common 
variety,  17c;  Smooth  Peruvian,  SS4c;  and  the  Famous 
Hairy  Peruvian.  30o  per  pound  your  railroad  sta- 
tion; do  not  buy  until  you  have  compared  my 
samples  with  seeds  others  offer.  E.  F.  Sanguinetti. 
Yuma,  Arizona.   

WE  BUY  alfalfa  seed  containing  dodder,  mustard 
and  other  noxious  weed  seeds.  Send  us  samples 
of  any  high  or  low  grade  seed  you  may  have,  also 
of  mustard,  bur  and  sour  clover  seed  flax.  etc. 
Mercantile  &  Warehouse  Co.,  Fifth  and  Poplar 
Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

ALFALFA  SEED — As  has  been  our  custom  In  the 
past,  wo  are  offering  alfalfa  seed,  both  retail  and 
wholesale.  This  is  tested  stock  and  up  to  our  usual 
high  standards.  Samples,  prices,  etc.,  on  applica- 
tion. Wire,  write  or  ph.  V.  A.  Peterson.  Alfalfa  Seed 
Co..  Arbucklc,  Cal.    Alfalfa  Seed  Our  Specialty. 

SEEDS — Don't  you  want  pure  homo  grown  seeds? 

Of  course  you  do.  Ours  are  all  tested  and  are 
good  enough  for  anybody.  Price,  information,  sam- 
ples, etc..  upon  application.  Write,  wire  or  phone 
V.  A.  Peterson  Alfalfa  Seed  Co.,  Arbuckle.  Cal. 
Make  Onr  Seed  Your  Seed.  

SEED  BEANS — We  sell  direct  to  the  grower.  Buy 
now  beforo  the  advance.  Our  stock  is  carefully 
selected;  satisfaction  giiaranteod.  Tell  us  the  na- 
ture of  your  soil  and  we  will  suggest  the  best  va- 
riety.  Modesto  Fanners'  Union,  Modesto,  Oai. 
LEA  MING  Com  Seed,  AOOL1  MATED  froru 
Purebred  Eo*tem  seed;  best  for  Silage  and  Feed; 
booking  orders  March, '  Aii-il  deliveries:  price  Bo 
per  lb.  f.  0.  b.  Hickman.  Montgomery  Baggs.  Ml 

California  St.,   San  Francisco.  

FARM  SEEDS— 
clover,  timothy 
garden  seeds.  - 
Wriito  &  Sons.  S 


ete  stock  of  red  and  alsike 
fi  grass  Beeds,  seed  grain, 
or  free  catalogue.  D.  A. 
•n,  Salem,  Ore. 


FI-ORIDA  SOUR  ORANGE 
sweet  seedling  orange  seed. 
will  advance.     Milo  Hunt.  Wl 

ONFl  LOT   ALFALFA  SEBD- 
all  at  20c  lb.;  100-Jb.  lot*. 
Counties  Seed  Co.,  404  Market 
SUDAN  GRASS — Pure  reckon 

Carlton,  Texas. 


3d 


nd 


alifo 


SUDAN   SEED— Pure,   extra   heavy;  $4    10  lbs., 
$33  cwt.     Ainarillo  Seed  Co.,  Amarillo.  Texas. 

GUARANTEED  SEEDS. 

GIANT  MARROW  CABBAGE — Twentieth  century* 
poultry,  dairy,  table  "greens"  phenomenon;  ttem 
richest  portiou;  official  acre's  yield.  80  EDIBlJi 
TONS:  guaranteed,  homo-grown  seed  pockcti.  plant- 
ing 10  square  roils,  2fic;  five  such.  $1.  Photos, 
sample,  inexpensive  "Maggot/ly"  Foiler.  for  Pc*t- 
age.  H.  E.  Martin,  Guaranteed  Seedsman,  B-4>, 
Bangor,  Wash. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


<TS  IS  STt'MP  LAND? 

anyone  wluj  owns  stump  Una.  we 
t  NOW  and  ideal  for  land  clcaru*. 
Laux>)  Economy  hydraulic  madunery. 
■I  ,<  water  runs  you  As  moults. 

3-jlit  arcl  pulled  without  the  me  of 
no  grulXng  to  du;  is  a  tractor  ma 
I  plowTour  Uml  lor  you  liter  the 

tancit  proposition  now. 

t>.\t>M Y  H Y'1>HA  I  L1(J  OOMFAN  I , 

V-AVYTH1NG  yuii  think  ut  other 
Vraiser  or  "fruiurrower  would  need 
■  to  sell  it.  run  an  advertisement 
d  lam  You  should  find  a  buyer, 
in  mail  your  advertisement  before 
month,  as  no  reply  is  accepted  alter 
.  i-oit  to  too  is  only  3  cents  per  wind. 
Idi:ig  stocks  or  bonda  that  you  would 

RrinTton  Jr  t'omiany.  Inc., 
*-onal  Bank  bldp,..  San  t'ranrisco. 
H — PEHFBT1  ~^"lLO — THE  STAT- 
IC 1  c-nios    no  belt*    no  experiments; 
v  rrne  ran  erect  Address  D.  O.  Live- 

7/. Ll^OON  T 1  "STS  Send  stamp- fir 
"nVepninir  uicture  cuiucs  now  run- 
to  lVihlLJiii's  Co.   oS  Bait  lfttd  sL, 


30  cent* 
Eoap  with 
rifle  are.. 


our  BAR- 
New  Call 


PAINT  your  own  car 

free  booklet  tells  bow. 

N.  Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

—  FOR  SALE. 

M.VKK  A  NE 
preserve,  yon 
Coaling."    a  1 


pt  of  *a. 

■m  Bepre- 


sia  years; 

■;  for  im- 
of  physi- 
SL,  San 


U  more  miles.  Super 
Tablets  treats  100  (ai- 
ry. SOc.    Want  agents. 

D  GAS.  Their  surface 
oirj  and  accumulation, 
ided;  CSe  postpaid.  L. 


M    Wil™    Hnnstoo.  Texas. 

KM 

mliv,"    RK-T     NAT! '  It_M.     LEAK  TO- 

.. ,  ,.  m,.how  and  sweet    "  and  3  years  old; 

ri  ng  «  chewing-  3  lbs.  '  *1 ;  7  lba..  *2-  S. 
ENBI.ATT.  Hawesrille.  Ky. 

amo 

ROf- 

IXIfi 
We  is 

sil,E_ Bull  tractors  on  time  pavments;  beet 
ail  tractor  made  for  all  farm  purposes.  P.  J. 
el  A          Anaheim.  Oal. 

ALT, 
ne 
Ban 

kinds  '.M-hand  harness,  pipe  eolUrs  and  har- 
ts to   order.     D.    Hurton,    Mission  and  8th, 
Francisco.  Cat 

FOE 

1VLK  CHEAP— 1-ton  Orchard  True*:  been 
id  for  two  months  only.  Addreas  box  F.  Be- 

ItFLI  IKJ< 9 8  are  good  watch  4og»;  three  fine  speci- 
mens- tan  nn     3T.70  Pierre.  San  Fran  Cisco 

*'Jvnv  F  K It  sf  1 N G  no\ ' T  f ' A Y  " — The  reason,  ihe 

MISCELLANEOUS  —  WANTED 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
HELP  WANTED. 


WANTKD— Men  and  www 
nient  positions  several  tl 
be  made  next  few  monilia. 


i  about 
W-ish 


Clerks. 


REAL  ESTATE— TOO  LATE 
CLASSIFY. 

MR.  HOMESEBKER.  ATTENTION!  Wl 
for  sole  at  Orland.  Glenn  County,  Cab 
U.  S.  Government  irrigated  lands  In  10  a 
acre  tracts:  soil  a  silt  loam:  fine 
ter  In  abundance:  can 
Farmers  are  maki 


TO 


xL 


aim 


ISoS). 

"iuroiy 


UO  each:  bo 
free.  Write 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


A   MAN  WITH 
with  all  kinds  i 


WANTED— AGENTS.  SALESMEN. 

LIVE     FNER'.ETl.-    FARMERS    WANTED  to 
take  selling  agen">  for  Howl -Dnr%ea  farm  Trsr- 


besr.  Sales  Com  tuny 


MUSIC— MUSICAL  INSTRUM'TS. 


44. 


!;«'■*'  and  can 
Dept.,  Htust 

tut*  of  all  pot> 
•i,  19  oeoUc«vch 
"up  to  the  mo- 
cine  the  Utmt 
ht*  from  Broad - 
today  for  treat 
01  Second  it. 


juu  have  a  piano, 
or  any  other  kiod 
i  want  to  vll.  Oaf- 
it  mar  And  you  a 


about  it  or  onmo; 
to  wort  axooojc 
pi  acta.  Address  I 
WANTED — A  pi 
fine  farm  wort 
held  open.    A.  1 


MONEY   TO    LOAN— REAL  ES- 
TATE. 

MOVBT  TO  LOAN  on  farms. 

loans  'on  land  and  irrigation  I" 
to  *1 .000.000.  Inventions  flna 
407  Chamber  of  Commerce  bids 


FAF 

Dfopo-  I  U 


Ilralty  Moi 
W.  B  Palmer.  Prea. 


FINANCIAL. 


FREE — 3  months  to  get  acquainted :  devoted  to 
news  and  opportunity.    The  Western  Miner.  2v59 
W.  37th  are..  Denver,  Cot*. 


COLLECTION  AGENCIES. 


KNOX — Spreckels    Bldg  .    San    Francisco,  layhts 
collected  everywhere:  no  charge  unless  succetataL 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS. 

PATENTS  tliat  pro  tort  are  secured  throjru  ut: 
established   fifty  years.     Send  for  free  booklet 
iwi  "Patents."    Pacinc  Coast  Patent  Age-"-T,  Inc., 

Stockton,   California    • 

PATENTS  SET 


pat. 


MALIGNANT  C 
ALL  B 


New  Swine  Association 

THERE  was  no  speed  limit  ob-- 
served  at  the  meeting  of 
Poland-China  breeders  20 
Hanford,  March  0,  called  for  the  purJ 
pose  of  forming  a  State  association 
Enthusiasm  was  at  high  pitch;  every-, 
one  made  a  live  wire  of  himself,  and 
the  ordinary  work  of  many  months' 
was  accomplished  in  a  few  hours,  j 
The  meeting  followed  a  banquet* 
given  by  the  Kings  County"  Poland*, 
China  Breeders'  Association,  prelim-' 
inary  to  their  sale  on  the  following; 
day,  and  was  attended  l>y  several ; 
hundred  breeders  from  all  parts  of] 
the  State. 

For  a  long  time  the  Poland-Chinu 
breeders  have  felt  the  need  of  a  State' 


>  or  fee  returned.  Send 
free  search.  Late**  comijie'.e 
irge  P.  KimAel,  _■-.<  Harris- 
on. D.  <]. 


MEDICAL. 


pfmors.  A>D 
ips  CL'uia>. 


— but  nowadays  merit  alone  is  I 
enough.  It  must  be  coupled  w 
publicity  in  order  to  put  anyth 
to  the  front,  and,  lacking  organi 
tion,  the  Poland-China  breeders  hi 
been  unable  to  give  their  hog 
place  he  rightly  deserves  in  the  C 
fornia  live  stock  field. 

So  they  got  together,  talked  ah 


Breeders'  As 
in  and  by-laws 


and  the  I 
elected:  P 

ctoin  ll^nf, 


secret: 
Los  An 


side,  and  Nate  Hauck,  Alton. 

The  officers  arc  not  going  to 
satisfied  to  follow  in  the  footst< 
of  other  breed  organizations.  Tl 
will  strike  out  along  new  and  origi 
lines,  and  do  things  differently.  Tl 
propose  to  put  California  on 
map  as  the  leading  Poland-Ch 
State   in  the   Union,  and  to  m; 


people  will  select-  Poland-Chinas  i 
preference  to  hogs  of  other  hreec 
for  the  sake  of  getting  into  the  o 
ganization  and  sharing  in  the  mar 
benefit*  that  the  members  will  r 
ccive. 

Among  other  things  they  propoi 
to  encourage  the  Banker-Farmer  ar 
the  Pig  Club  movements;  to  give  tl 
Poland-China  hog  publicity  in  01 

conventions  and  gatherings;  to  ho 
consignment  sales  in  different  par 
of  the  State;  to  encourage. live  slot 
exhibitions  and  interest  breeders 
showing;  and  last,  but  not  least,  I 
make  every  membership  worth  mar 
times  the  dues  by  taking  a  deep,  pc 
sonal  interest  in  the  member  ar 
giving  him  information,  advice  or  a 


d  ranch,  40  acres  or 
100  Fulton,   San  Fran- 


anfaetMad  a  <v>t"t  metal  chum  cUsh; 
bed.    Box  SIN,  Pozo.  CaL 


COMMERCIAL  PRINTING. 


60TF7RIOR  PRINTING — Highest    grade  folders. 

catalogues,  letteri-eads,  envelopes,  labels,  etc.  Get 
our  prices.    G.  C.  Gallagher.  443  Sacramento  St.. 


25  BNVELOPfc2»  with  name,  b-.uaness  and  address 
in  upper  corner.  13c  100  for  SOc,  postpaid.  Lo- 
gon Ellis.  Kelso,  Wash. 

ASSAYERS  AND  GOLD  BUYERS. 


COLD,  amalgam,   rich  ore  bought,   cash:  assay- 
ing. 60c     Pioneer  Assaying  Oompacy,  C36  Mar- 
ket St..   opposite   Palace   Hotel.   San  Francisco, 
CaL 


PARCEL  POST. 


LESS — A  guide  to  cheater 
catalogue  f see.  Pacific  Co- 
uercial  at  ,  ?au  Francisco. 


10c.  15c  music 
Msrket  St..  San 


Song  Shop,  906 A 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  GOODS. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


shorthand  at  an 
alogae.  BoLake- 


LEAK.V  to  make  tl 
B.  F.  Showcard  & 
Francisco. 


FURS  REMODELED. 


FURS  repaired  and  reaaodeled  at  verg  reasonable 

prices.  Chicago  Cloak  A  3oit  Co..  9W  Mirt.t 
St..  San  Francisco 


TTIB  DR.  J. 
153  12th  SL 

I  hare  nothing  to  81 
to  every  woman  sufft 
culiar  to  your  sex.  For 
clarged  aa  high  as  tw 
offer  to  all  who  will  at 
vertinnc  printing,  ma 
world   to   produce*  its 


is  sent  wiU 
J.  F.  Petri 
ailment  wi 


U-jlaad.  CaL 


.  Is  absolutely  VRKB 
am  those  ailmenu,  ne- 
ist  thirty  years  I  bar* 
rilars  for  what  I  now 
cents  to  help  pay  ad- 
stc;  I  challenge  the 
in  giving  tmmoliate 
many  easea  for  which 
49  Golden  Gala  are.. 


ure'a  Vegetable 


HEALTH  SANITARIUMS. 


VISIT  BURKJS  8AKITARICM— Dr.  W.  P.  Burke. 

medical  director.  Nature '•  retreat  fer  the  treat- 
ment and  Instruction  of  the  sank  and  added  knowl- 
edge snd  rigor  for  the  strong.    Write  for  booklet. 


Everyone  in  California  who  rais 
Toland-Chinas  is  urged  to  join  t 
association  at  once.  The  dues  a 
only  $1  per  vear,  and  rcmittanc 
should  be  made  to  R.  H.  Whittf 
CIO  Security  building,  Los  Angeli 

The  next  meeting  of  the  associ 
tion  will  be  held  at  that  Univcrsi 
Farm,  Davis,  during  Farmer's  We 
in  May,  the  exact  date  to  be  a 
nounced  later. 

A  consignment  sale  will  be  held 
the  State  Fair  in  September,  to  whi 
the  breeders  will  consign  some 
their  best  animals  and  show  t 
people  who  attend  what  real  Polan 
Chinas  are.  It  will  be  the  great* 
sale  of  its  kind  ever  held,  and  brec 
ers  who  contemplate  consigning  ai 
mals  should  communicate  with  t 
secretary  at  once,  as  it  may  be  necc 
sary  to  limit  the  number  from  ca 
breeder. 

From  the  way  the  sparks  are  i 
ready  flying  it  is  evident  that  a  mei 
bcrsnip  in  this  association  and  pro 
periry  will  go  hand  in  hand. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


One  Way  to  Mail  Eggs 

Success  of  the  Basket  Plan. 
By  Mrs.  George  E.  Russell 


WNING  a  flock  of 
pure-bred  chickens, 
we  inserted  a  few 
small  advertise- 
ments in  the  farm 
and  poultry  papers, 
advertising  hatch- 
ing eggs  and 
breeding  stock.  We 
were  not  swamped 
with  inquiries  and 
orders.  We  did  not 
expect  that,  but  we 
made  '  much  more 
from  our  poultry 
that  year  than 
if  we  had  sold  our  eggs  at  the  coun- 
try store.  Each  year  since  that  time 
we  have  spent  more  for  advertising 
than  the  previous  year  and  our  busi- 
ness has  grown  proportionately. 

Since  the  parcel  post  system  has 
been  instituted  our  business  has 
grown  wonderfully. 

Eggs  sent  by  parcel  post  are  de- 
livered at  the  purchaser's  door  with 
the  rest  of  his  mail.  This  is  of  great 
convenience  to  all  farmers,  and  espe- 
cially those  who  live  ten  or  even 
twenty  miles  from  an  express  office. 
Many  sales  are  made  to  farmers  who 
would  not  even  consider  buying  if 
they  had  to  go  to  the  express  office 
some  distance  away  for  the  eggs 
when  they  came.  Last  year  we  ad- 
vertised our  eggs  postpaid.  This  is 
another  great  incentive  to  folks  to 
buy.  Ofttimes  the  purchaser  would 
like  very  much  to  order  a  few  set- 
tings, but  he  has  no  idea  what  it 
will  cost  to  have  them  sent,  so  hesi- 
tates about  buying  and  in  the  end 
does  not  buy  at  all.  When  the  par- 
cel post  is  paid  he  has  nothing  to 
worry  about.  He  knows  absolutely 
what  the  eggs  will  cost  delivered  at 
his  door. 

We  Use  Baskets. 

We  have  tried  several  ways  of 
packing  eggs  for  parcel  post  and  now 
use  baskets  altogether.  Market  bas- 
kets may  be  had  in  different  sizes  to 
suit  the  order.  The  handle  of  the 
basket  serves  as  a  protection  to  the 
eggs.  When  boxes  are  used  the  train 
men  and  office  men  are  often  care- 
less, will  sometimes  drop  them  or 
often  set  them  down  too  hard.  The 
baskets  are  easily  handled  and  the 
per  cent  of  breakage  is  very  small. 

Our  grocery  merchant  orders  these 
baskets  for  us  at  a  cost  of  50  cents 
per  dozen.  When  the  eggs  arrive  the 
purchaser  has  a  strong  new  basket, 
quite  an  incentive  to  one,  when  a 
basket  is  badly  needed. 

The  hatching  trade  usually  opens 
about  the  first  of  February.  If  the 
weather  is  unusually  severe  at  this 
time  over  the  entire  country,  sales 
are  quite  small  until  the  middle  or 
last  of  the  month.  Last  year  Febru- 
ary trade  was  excellent.  The  hens 
were  laying  well,  but  we  could  hardly 
keep  up  on  orders. 

During  February  and  March  we  are 
very  careful  with  the  eggs  lest  they 
become  chilled.  They  are  gathered 
from  the  nest  two  or  three  times  a 
day  and  kept  in  a  room  where  the 
temperature  is  about  45  degrees.  Too 
high  a  temperature  weakens  the 
germs  in  the  eggs  and  a  poor  hatch 
is  the  result. 

We  Mail  Clean  Eggs. 

If  an  order  comes  in  for  eggs  while 
there  is  a  severe  storm  raging  we 
wait  until  it  has  warmed  up  a  little 
before  the  shipment  is  made,  writing 
the  purchaser,  telling  him  the  eggs 
will  be  sent  as  soon  as  weather  per- 
mits. We  must  be  very  careful,  for 
we  guarantee  satisfaction  and  if  a 
basket  of  eggs  is  chilled,  they,  of 
course,  will  not  hatch  and  we  must 
replace  the  order. 

Every  egg  is  spotlessly  clean  that 


is  sent  out.  A  batch  of  dirty  eggs 
is  sure  to  displease  a  customer  right 
on  the  start.  I  do  not  blame  him 
either.  Who  wants  to  put  dirty  eggs 
in  an  incubator?  Or  even  under  an 
old  hen?  These  seem  like  little  points 
to  speak  of,  but  if  one  is  to  please 
his  customers  he  will  have  all  these 
little  points  to  consider. 

Each  egg  is  wrapped  separately  in 
a  sheet  of  thin  paper.  Old  mail  order 
catalogues  are  excellent.  A  basket  .is 
then  selected  according  to  the  size 
of  the  order,  lined  well  with  excelsior 
and  the  first  layer  of  eggs  is  placed 
in  it.  These  must  be  fitted  closely 
together,  then  a  layer  of  packing  and 
more  eggs.  Pack  the  basket  tightly, 
using  plenty  of  excelsior.  The  top 
is  covered  with  more  packing  and 
then  is  covered  with  a  muslin  top. 
When  we  first  commenced  packing 
eggs  for  parcel  post  we  spent  many 
hours  sewing  the  tops  on.  We  have 
found  a  much  easier  and  quicker  way 
now. 

Muslin  Top  for  Basket. 

The  tops  are  cut  out  about  two 
inches  larger  than  the  top  of  the  bas- 
ket. The  corners  of  the  muslin  is 
then  rounded  off  and  slits  made  at 
the  middle  so  the  top  will  fit  around 
the  handles  of  the  basket.  We  then 
take  a  sliver  knife  and  push  the  mus- 
lin under  the  rim  of  the  basket,  be- 
ing careful  to  keep  the  top  straight 
and  drawing  it  quite  tightly.  After 
a  little  practice  a  very  neat  package 
may  be  made  in  a  very  few  minutes. 
Last  year  we  shipped  eggs  to  twenty 
different  States  and  we  never  heard  of 
a  basket  coming  open.  (We  would 
have  been  mighty  apt  to  have  heard 
of  it,  if  it  had  happened).  If  the 
basket  has  a  long  distance  to  travel 
we  push  tacks  in  the  rim.  The  mus- 
lin could  not  possibly  come  out  then. 

We  use  a  small  paint  brush  and 
paint  the  word  "Eggs"  in  black  let- 
ters on  the  cloth.  A  tag  with  the  ad- 
dress of  the  purchaser,  together  with 
our  address  and  the  word  eggs  in 
big  red  letters  is  tied  to  the  handle 
of  the  basket.  The  package  is  then 
ready  to  go. 

Very  Little  Breakage. 

Many  days  last  spring  we  would 
have  as  many  as  fifteen  to  twenty 
baskets  to  go  at  a  time,  especially 
when  we  would  receive  a  number  of 
small  orders.  At  the  noon  hour  Mr. 
Russell  loaded  the  automobile  with 
these  baskets  and  took  them  to  the 
postoffice,  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a 
half. 

As  it  happens  we  do  not  live  on 
a  rural  route,  or  else  the  mail  car- 
rier would  take  them,  though  it  would 
really  look  like  an  imposition  on 
Uncle  Sam. 

The  majority  of  our  orders  are  sent 
by  parcel  post  and  we  have  very  few 
orders  to  replace  because  of  breakage. 
The  eggs  are  handled  just  as  care- 
fully as  if  they  were  sent  by  express 
and  the  cost  of  sending  them  is  much 
smaller  unless  they  have  trips  of  sev- 
eral hundred  miles.  Then  the  ex- 
pense is  about  the  same. 

Last  April  we  sold  $500  worth  of 
hatching  eggs  from  our  365  Brown 
Leghorns.  This  was  the  largest  sales 
month,  but  February,  March  and  May 
were  good  months. 

How  the  Dog  Felt. 

A  boy  was  coming  back  from  his 
shooting  trip,  looking  rather  de- 
jected. 

"Not  much  luck,  hey?"  asked  a 
man.    "Shoot  anything  at  all?" 

"Shot  my  dog,"  laconically  an- 
swered the  boy. 

"Shot  your  dog?"  repeated  the  man. 
"Was  he  mad?" 

"Well,"  answered  the  boy,  "he 
didn't  seem  particularly  pleased." 


Peerless  616 
Egg  Incubator 

Gi  A  fS    f\f\  Delivered  in 
•P  *T  «-7  •  VJKJ  California 
Satisfaction   guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

GLOBE  MILLS,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


RIRfll  A  II  II  The  Most  Complete 
OinULHnU  Stock  in  America  of 
Rare  and  Beautiful  Birds  From  All  Over 
the  World 

Our  dog  department  Is  at  your  service  with) 
m   a  collection  of  dogs  and  puppies  of  all 
f  kinds;  also  a  full  line  of  kennel  supplies. 
-  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog  In  colors  FREE 
L.  M.  GRIDER 
1301    Central   Ave.,    and   216  Mercantile 
Place,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Ask  Yonr  Dealer  for 

EL  DORADO 
COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Horses,  Milch  Cows.  Chickens,  Young  Pigs 
and  Hogs.    Cheapest  food  in  the  market  to-day. 
If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 
EL  DORADO  OIL.  WORKS 
433    California    St.,    San  Francisco 


REDWOOD  TANKS 
AND  SILOS 

Water  Troughs, 
Windmills,  Frames 
and  Towers. 

Steel  and  Wood. 
Prices  the  Lowest. 

BROWN  &  DYSON, 

644  So.  Center  St., 
Stockton,  Cal. 


FURNITURE 

DIRECT   FROM   FACTORY  AT 

One-Half  Retailer's  Profit 

Write  for  Big  Free  Illustrated  Catalog. 

ZUMBRO  CO. 

1403  Fifth  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Wool,    hides,  poultry, 
hay,  floor,  eggs,  bnt- 
—  _         ter,  honey,  bark,  cheese. 

-*roduce  handlea  on  commission  or  bought  out- 
right.   We  have  been  in  business  since  1876. 
W.  C.  Price  &  Co.,  211-217  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco 


Go- 
Next 
Sunday! 


50%  Reduction  for 
Round  Trip  Tickets 
via  Southern  Pa- 
cific Lines  in  Cali- 
fornia 

Between  Points  Where 

the  One-Way  Fare 
Ranges  from  50c  to  $5 

Oil  Burning  Locomotives;  No 
Cinders;  No  Annoying  Smoke; 
Steam  Heated  Cars;  Automatic 
Safety  Block  Signals. 

Ask  Agent 

SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 

Write  for  folder  on 
"Apache  Trail  of  Arizona" 


When  answering  advertisements 
please  mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 


Do  It  Electrically 

ELECTRIC   APPLIANCES  in 

the  household  not  only  add  to 
the  convenience  of  all  members 
of  the  family,  but  they  are 
economical  and  time-savers. 

ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES  in- 
clude CHAFING  DISHES, 
COFFEE  PERCOLATORS, 
VACUUM  CLEANERS,  ELEC- 
TRIC IRONS  and  every  other 
appliance  that  is  needed  in  the 
modern  home,  not  forgetting 
ELECTRIC  FANS. 

We  carry  these  appliances  in  many  of  our  branch  offices, 
and  will  be  glad  to  have  you  call  and  inspect  them.  Where  we 
do  not  carry  them  we  will  be  just  as  glad  to  give  you  our  ex- 
pert advice. 

"PACIFIC  SERVICE"  is  always  "At  Your  Service." 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

HEAD  OFFICE,  445  SUTTER  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Branches  in  all  principal  cities  and  towns  of 
North-Central  California. 


Country  Roads 


demand  tires  that  are  tough,  road-resisting  and  resilient.  The  tires 
that  possess  these  qualities  and  many  more  besides — the  tires  that 
are  GOOD  tires — giving  better  service  and  more  mileage  for  the 
dollar— the  tires  that  go  farthest  and  last  longest— the  tires  that 
guarantee  all  the  best  points  in  tire  construction,  inspection,  work- 
manship and  quality  are  United  States  Tires,  made  by  the  largest 
rubber  manufacturer  in  the  world. 

Equip  your  car  TO-DAY  with  United  States  Tires. 

There  are  five  treads  to  select  from.  The  quality  is  the  same 
in  each  case— SUPREME. 

United  States  Tires 

Are  Good  Tires 

'Nobby1    'Chain'    'Usco'    'Royal  Cord'  'Plain 
A  tire  for  every  need  of  price  and  use 

United  Stateslire  Company 


Works  Day  and  Night 
on       'Stove  Tops 

-An  OILPULL  owner  in  Triangle,  Cal. 


fVERY  OILPULL  owner  can  do 
what  the  OILPULL  owner 
quoted  above  does,  because  the 
OILPULL  is  built  to  burn  stove 
oil,  distillate  and  other  cheap  fuels 
— there  is  no  makeshift  proposition 
about  it. 


The  increasing  demand  for  the 
OILPULL  tractor  on  the  Coast 
is  the  natural  result  of  its  light 
efficiency  and  low  cost  of  opera- 
tion and  upkeep. 

You  get  strength  and  long  life  in 
your  OILPULL,  not  continual 
delays  and  expenses.  All  parts 
are  well  protected,  the  air  intake 
is  located  high  up  out  of  the 
dust,  the  engine  is  oil-cooled. 

Besides  its  unlimited  usefulness 
on  the  drawbar,  its  close  regula- 
tion has  given  the  OILPULL  an 
added  reputation  for  reliability 
on  the  belt. 

The  OILPULL  is  governor  con- 


trolled, the  speed  of  the  engine 
automatically  and  instantane- 
ously changes  to  every  variation  in 
the  load.  This  means  smooth, 
steady,  economical  power  and 
your  machinery  always  running  at 
its  highest  efficiency.  Then,  of 
course,  there  is  no  danger  from 
sparks. 

The  OILPULL  is  made  in  two 
sizes,  15-30  and  30-60  h.  p.,  in 
the  same  shops  as  the  well 
known  Rumely  Ideal  Separators, 
hullers,  engine  gang  plows  and 
the  new  model  small  tractors, 
"8-16"  and  "12-24". 

Ask  our  nearest  branch  for 
catalog. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY  THRESHER  CO. 


LAPORTE 


{Incorporated) 


INDIANA 


Address  the  branch  nearest  you 
San  Francisco,  Cal. — Portland,  Ore. 


Guarantee 

We  guarantee  the 
OilPall  tractor  to  op- 
erate successfully  at 
all  loads,  under  all 
eamditint,  not  only 

on  >u  _r_d«»  »( k"'"n 

Sd  in  _>«  U_;<^  S«J*. 
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free 

book 
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PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 


Main  and  Howard  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


'HIS  free  book 
contains  a  lot 
of  information  and 
ideas  about  farm 
buildings  and  farm 
construction,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to 

California  Redwood 

Resists  rot  and  fire 

Read  "California  Redwood  on  the  Farm"  and 

learn  — 

Why  Redwood  is  the  only  safe  wood  to  use. 
Why  it  lasts  longer  than  any  other  wood. 
Why  it  requires  no  paint. 

Why  it  is  best  for  barns,  silos,  houses,  interior 
finish,  roofs,  water  troughs,  drains— everything 
on  the  farm. 

Every  farmer  should  havethisbook  before  build- 
ing even  a  hen  coop. 

Write  today  for  your  copy  of  "California  Redwood  on  the 
Farm."  It's  free.  Please  give  name  of  your  local  lumber  dealers. 

California  Redwood  Association 

77}  New  Call  Building,  San  Francisco,  California 

Ait  for  tit  Chili"  i  Story  o/tht"  Big  Trftt '  ,f  Csli- 
ftrnia — thert  i  a  ccpy  Jor  every  child  it  the  uatiem. 


We  Bay 


Established  ISfil 


Highest  Prices    _____ 

HIDES,    SKINS,    WOOL,  FURS 

Ship  to  Ts  and  Get  the  Best  Returns 

W.  B.  SUMMER  &  CO. 

220-226  Townsend  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Jlffl,-  "" 


W  .... 

Mica  Axle  Grease  is  m 
backed  by  the  qual- 
ity  guarantee  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company. 
For  years,  Mica  has  been 
the  standby  of  farmers 
everywhere.  It's  the 
Standard  Oil  Company's 
"know-how,"  and  —  the 
powdered  mica. 

STANDARD  OIL 
COMPANY 
(California) 


STANDARD 

OIL 
COMPANY 


litis  Saw  Cuts  25  Cords 
of  Wood  in  QneDay 


MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 


Das  Ross  Cots  40  Cords 
Day". 

Delivered 
anywhere  in 

the  U.  S.  A. 


Gasoline 


TEN  TIMES  the 


only 

H5C. 

tna  wonderful  invention 
work  of  TWO  MEN  in  the  woods. 
With  it  you  can  make  money  out  of  your  wood  sim- 
ply through  the  immense  saving  in  time  and  labor. 
One  man  can  handle  it  on  a  log  and  two  can  move 
it  from  log  to  log.  Will  cut  a  40  inch  log  in  five  min 
utes.  Write  us  today.  ~   


mmm 

Hawthorne  Ave. 

Portland,  Oregon 


Every  Available  Acre  On  the  Coast  Must  Be  Planted  to  Some  Kind  of  Crop  This  Season 
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Appeal  to  American  Farmers 

President  Declares  That  the  Fate  of  the  War  and  the  Fate  of  the  Nations  Rest  Largely  in  Their  Hands. 


I TAKE  the  liberty  of  addressing  this  word  to  the  farmers  of  the 
country,  and  to  all  who  work  on  the  farms. 
The  supreme  need  of  our  own  nation  and  of  the  nations  with 
which  we  are  co-operating  is  an  abundance  of  supplies,  and  especially 
of  foodstuffs.  The  importance  of  an  adequate  food  supply,  especially 
for  the  present  year,  is  superlative.  Without  abundant  food,  alike 
for  the  armies  and  the  peoples  now  at  war,  the  whole  great  enterprise 
upon  which  we  have  embarked  will  break  down  and  fail. 

The  world's  food  reserves  are  low.  Not  only  during  the  present 
emergency,  but  for  some  time  after  peace  shall  have  come  both  our 
own  people  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  Europe  must 
rely  upon  the  harvests  in  America.  Upon  the  farmers  of  this 
country,  therefore,  in  large  measure,  rest  the  fate  of  the  war  and 
the  fate  of  the  nations. 

May  the  nation  not  count  upon  them  to  omit  no  step  that  will 
increase  the  production  of  their  land,  that  will  bring  about  the  most 
effectual  co-operation  in  the  sale  and  distribution  of  their  food  pro- 
ducts ? 

The  time  is  short.  It  is  of  the  most  imperative  importance  that 
everything  possible  be  done  and  done  immediately  to  make  sure  of 
large  harvests. 

I  call  upon  young  men  and  old  alike  and  upon  the  able  bodied 
boys  of  the  land  to  accept  and  act  upon  this  duty — to  turn  in  hosts 
to  the  farms  and  make  certain  that  no  pains  and  no  labor  is  lacking 
in  this  great  matter. 

I  particularly  appeal  to  the  farmers  of  the  South  to  plant  abun- 
dant foodstuffs  as  well  as  cotton.  They  can  show  their  patriotism 
In  no  better  or  more  convincing  way  than  by  resisting  the  great  temp- 
tation of  the  present  price  of  cotton  and  helping,  helping  upon  a  great 
scale,  to  feed  the  nation  and  the  peoples  everywhere  who  are  fighting 
for  their  liberties  and  for  our  own.  The  variety  of  their  crop  will  be 
the  visible  measure  of  their  comprehension  of  their  national  duty. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Governments  of  the 
several  States  stand  ready  to  co-operate.  They  will  do  everything 
possible  to  assist  farmers  in  securing  an  adequate  supply  of  seed,  an 
adequate  force  of  laborers  when  they  are  most  needed  at  harvest  time, 
and  the  means  of  expediting  shipments  of  fertilizers  and  farm  machin- 
ery, as  well  as  of  the  crops  themselves  when  harvested. 

The  course  of  trade  shall  be  as  unhampered  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  it  and  there  shall  be  no  unwarranted  manipulation  of  the  nation's 
food  supply  by  those  who  handle  it  on  its  way  to  the  consumer.  This 
ia  our  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  efficiency  of  the  great  democ- 
racy and  we  shall  not  fall  short  of  it. 


This  let  me  say  to  the  middlemen  of  every  sort,  whether  they  are 
handling  our  foodstuffs  or  our  raw  materials  of  manufacture  or  the 
products  of  our  mills  and  factories:  The  eyes  of  the  country  will  be 
especially  upon  you.  This  is  your  opportunity  for  signal  service,  effi- 
cient and  disinterested.  The  country  expects  you,  as  it  expects  all 
others,  to  forego  unusual  profits,  to  organize  and  expedite  shipments  of 
supplies  of  every  kind,  but  especially  of  food,  with  an  eye  to  the  service 
you  are  rendering  and  in  the  spirit  of  those  who  enlist  in  the  ranks, 
for  their  people,  not  for  themselves,  I  shall  confidently  expect  you  to 
deserve  and  win  the  confidence  of  people  of  every  sort  and  station. 

To  the  merchant  let  me  suggest  the  motto:  "Small  profits  and 
quick  service,"  and  to  the  shipbuilder,  the  thought  that  the  life  of  the 
war  depends  upon  him  The  food  and  war  supplies  must  be  carried 
across  the  seas  no  matter  how  many  ships  are  sent  to  the  bottom. 
The  places  of  those  that  go  down  must  be  supplied  and  supplied  at 
once.  To  the  miner  let  me  say  that  he  stands  where  the  farmer  does. 
The  work  of  the  world  waits  on  him.  If  he  slackens  or  fails,  armies 
and  statesmen  are  helpless.  He  also  is  enlisted  in  the  great  service 
army.  The  manufacturer  does  not  need  to  be  told,  I  hope,  that  the 
nation.looks  to  him  to  speed  and  perfect  every  process ;  and  I  want  only 
to  remind  his  employees  that  their  service  is  absolutely  indispensable 
and  is  counted  on  by  every  man  who  loves  the  country  and  its 
liberties. 

Let  me  suggest  also  that  every  one  who  creates  or  cultivates  a 
garden  helps  and  helps  greatly  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  feeding  of 
the  nations;  and  that  every  housewife  who  practices  strict  economy 
puts  herself  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  serve  the  nation. 

This  is  the  time  for  America  to  correct  her  unpardonable  fault  of 
wastefulness  and  extravagance.  Let  every  man  and  every  woman 
assume  the  duty  of  careful,  provident  use  and  expenditure  as  a  public 
duty,  as  a  dictate  of  patriotism  which  no  one  can  now  expect  ever  to 
be  excused  or  forgiven  for  ignoring. 

In  the  hope  that  this  statement  of  the  needs  of  the  nation  and  of 
'  the  world  in  this  hour  of  sqpreme  crisis  may  stimulate  those  to  whom 
it  comes  and  remind  all  who  need  reminder  of  the  solemn  duties  of  a 
time  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen  before,  I  beg  that  all  editors  and 
publishers  everywhere  will  give  as  prominent  publication  and  as  wide 
circulation  as  possible  to  this  appeal.  And  I  hope  that  clergymen  will 
not  think  the  theme  of  it  an  unworthy  or  inappropriate  subject  of  com- 
ment and  homily  from  their  pulpits. 

The  supreme  test  of  the  nation  has  come.  We  must  all  speak,  act 
and  serve  together? 

WOODROW  WILSON. 
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Plant  a  War  Crop  of  Corn  Right  Now 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


New  Plants  to  Feed  the  World 


varieties  as  the  Governor  Wood, 
Early  Purine  Guignc,  Burbank  and 
BJjrck  Tartarian,  which  are,  as  the 
nai  '.<•  "suggests,  heart-shaped,  having 
usually  a  soft  flesh;  second,  the 
Bigarreau  cherries,  rather  closely  rc- 
scr  Ming  the  Heart-shaped  cherries  in 
sh;  \>c.  but  with  firm  flesh  instead  of 
sof usually  light  colored,  represented 
by  s'uisl)  varieties  as  the  Windsor  and 
Napoleon;  and,  third,  class — the 
De'  es — often  classed  with  the  Mo- 
rel i  cherries,  for,  like  them,  their 
fru'is  are  rather  acid  instead  of  sweet 
— Lut  probably  derived  from  Primus 
Avum,  of  which  the  Mayduke  and 
the   Reine  Ilortcnse  are  reprcscnta- 


Types  of  the  Cherry. 
By  Luther  Burbank 

(AJl  ntfhu  reaericl  )>y  (he  autlior.) 

stead  of  dull  on  the  upper  surface. 
The  cherries  of  this  group  have  '"been 
segregated  into  two  classes.  The  first 
class  includes  the  \marelles,  with 
colorless  juice,  to  which  belong  such 
varieties  as  the  Kentish  and  the 
Montmorency;  the  second  class  em- 
braces the  Morellos.  having  a 
colored  juice,  whose  representatives 
are  Louis  Phillipe,  English  Morello 
and  other  similar  cherries. 

It  must  not  be  understood,  how- 


The  sour,  or  pie  cherry,  is  about  the 
only  successful  variety  grown  for 
commercial  purposes  in  the  North- 
eastern States.  Many  varieties  of 
these  are  cultivated  to  some  extent  in 
the  East — especially  in  N'cw  'York — ■ 
for  canning  purposes.  The  sweet 
cherries  are  grown  there  almost  en- 
tirely for  home  use. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast  the  sweet 
cherries  are  cultivated  extensively  for 
commercial  purposes,  especially  in 
Central  and  Northern  California,  and 
in  Oregon  and  Washington.  From 
California,  particularly  from  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley  and  northward,  large 
quantities  are  shipped  fresh  each  year 


f-irVII'KI  are  ivo  Old  World 
I  species  of  wild  cherries  from 
JL  which  most  of  our  cultivated 
edible  varieties  have  been  derived. 
They  are  Prunus  Avium  and  Prunus 
■prasus.  The  first  is  usually  spoken 
of  in  a  general  way  as  the  sweet 
Berry,  or  the  Mazzard;  the  latter  is 
(Be  sour  or  Morello  cherry. 

The  varieties  that  have  been  de- 
veloped from  the  first  species  produce 
rathe i  tall,  robust  trees  covered  with 
a  red-brown  bark,  and  which,  at  least 
when  young,  are  of  a  pyramidal 
growth.  Their  leaves  are  of  a  dull 
color  and  rather  delicate  texture,  us- 
ually hanging  limp  on  the  younger 
ihoots.  and  taper  at  the  apex  to 
rat  he  i  a  long  point. 
K  Some  horticultural  writers  have  at- 
ftmpted  to  separate  this  type  of 
eh  en  v  into  three  classes;  first,  the 
Heart  cherries,  represented  by  such 


live  varieties.  fn  addition  to  these 
three  classes  are  the  poorer  and  more 
common  seedlings,  usually  known 
under  the  general  name  of  Mazzard 
cherries,  which  bear  small,  inferior 
fruits  of  various  shapes  and  colors. 

Two  Classes  of  Cerasus. 

The  varieties  devolopcd  from 
Prunus  Cerasus  are  of  rather  low 
growth,  forming  round-headed  trees 
with  a  grayish  bark.  Their  leaves  are 
proportionately  broader  than  those  iof 
the  sweet  cherry  group,  abruptly 
short  pointed  instead  of  tapering, 
rather  stiff  in  texture  and  glossy  in- 


ever,  that  these  classes,  or  even  the 
original  types,  are  always  readily  dis- 
tinguishable among  our  numerous  cul- 
tivated varieties.  The  cherries  have 
now  become  so  thoroughly  inter- 
crossed that  the  lines  of  deniarkation 
— not  only  between  the  different 
classes,  but  between  the  two  original 
types  themselves — have  been  almost 
entirely  obliterated.  So  great  and  so 
complete  has  been  this  intermingling 
that  any  classification  such  as  the  one 
that  has  been  in  common  use  among 
horticulturists  is  wholly  artificial 
and  of  little  value,  if  not  absolutely 
worthless. 


across  the  continent,  and  even  to 
Europe.  Each  season,  fresh  California 
cherries  are  offered  in  the  markets  of 
all  the  larger  cities  of  America.  This 
long  transportation  has  demanded  of 
the  cherry,  as  it  has  of  the  apple  and 
the  plum,  a  firm  flesh  that  will  with* 
stand  considerable  handling  and  par- 
ing without  being  bruised;  and,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  other  fruits,  new 
varieties  have  been  developed  to  meet 
these  conditions. 

The  Mazzard  seedlings  are  gener- 
ally used  for  stocks  for  grafting;  but 
in    California    the   Mahaleb  cherry, 

(Continued  o«  page  18.) 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


My  Busy  Bees  in  Peace  and  in  War 

/. — Why  I  Chose  Beekeeping. 
By  C.  D.  Stuart 


r^blE-KEEPlSG  is  one  of  the  most 
r-^  important  branches  of  farming, 
judging  by  the  profits  there  are 
in  it,  and  recognizing  this  fact,  "Orchard 
and  Farm"  has  semred  a  $eries  of  art- 
icles by  Mr.  C.  D.  Stuart,  •  xoeU-lmown 
bee  man  of  Los  Galos,  tcho  for  the  next 
three  months  will  tell  our  readers  how 
he  has  fared  as  an  apiarist  and  what 
there  is  in  it  for  the  men  or  woman 
tcho  wants  to  engage  in  this  interesting 
industry. 

THE  war  has  consumed  every 
drop  of  the  Stale's  extracted 
honey  and  every  ounce  of 
beeswax  from  last  season's  crop,  not 
enough  remaining  for  the  local  de- 
mand; and  prices  have  soared  corre- 
spondingly. It  is  not  the  bellicose 
standard  of  prices,  however,  that  in- 
duced me  to  gratify  a  chronic  long- 
ing for  life  in  \he  open,  by  casting 
my  lot  with  the  honey  bees. 

It  is  a  reasonable  question  to  ask 
why  anyone  with  a  competency  in 
the  city  should  long  for  untried  ven- 
tures in  the  country.  I  cannot  an- 
swer, unless  it  is  that  man  does  not 
live  by  bread  alone,  and  finds  on  the 
land  that  spiritual  sustenance  which 
makes  tilling  the  soil  a  holiday. 

City  life   has  served  only  to  in- 
tensify the  primal  longing  for  the  . 
land,  for  when  the  ardor  of  youth 
has  passed,  the  matured  man  turns  . 
wistfully  again  toward  tie  country.  « 
Veterans  of  counting-room  and  shop 
support    suburban    train    and  ferry. 
Annual  catalogues  in   gaudy  colors 
pile  up  on  their  littered  desks,  and 
tons  of  seeds   promising  new  and 
wonderful    creations   are   mailed  to 
them  every  season. 

If  this  vicarious  husbandry  gets 
most  of  them  no  nearer  to  their 
Mecca  than  the  night's  respite  on  a 
suburban  acre,  it  is  because  habit  or 
social  obligation  or  timidity  silences 
their  primal  longings. 

There  are  many  industrial  bond- 
men whose  longings  cannot  be  si- 
lenced, and  these  are  patiently  seek- 
ing how  to  break  their  servitude.  In 
the  absence  of  old-age  pensions 
granted  by  the  State  for  services  well 
performed,  their  problem  is  to  pen- 
sion themselves  by  choosing  an  oc- 
cupation in  the  country  that  will  sup- 
ply their  simple  needs  on  a  capital 
8f  say  $2,500,  which  represents  the 
average  savings  of  the  average  sal- 
aried man  in  the  city,  after  a  gen- 
eration of  service  iu  his  particular 
employment. 

With  my  own  resources  limited  to 
this  sum,  I  had  over  and  over  again 
computed  the  income  to  be  expected 
from  most  of  the  lighter  farming 
occupations— ^poultry,  squabs,  rabbits 
bulbs,  plants;  but  it  was  not  until 
a  chance  meeting  with  an  enthusiasr 
tic  apiarist,  that  I  took  to  figuring 
on  bees. 

War  Prices  Afford  Big  Profits. 

Beekeeping,  I  find,  after  two  years' 
experience,  offers  the  largest  returns, 
for  the  capital  invested,  of  any  of  the 
occupations  I  have  figured  on.  An 
apiary  of  250  colonies  should  fur- 
nish a  yearly  profit  of  from  $500  to 
$1,500,  depending  on  the  season,  the 
locality,  and  the  skill  of  the  apiarist. 

At  war  prices  for  honey  and  bees- 
wax these  profits  might  easil-y  be 
doubled.  A  person  of  light  build  can 
tend  250  colonies,  without  help  ex&ep' 
for  a  month  or  two  during  the  har- 


vest. An  apiary  of  this  size  will  cost 
about  $10  the  colony,  which  includes 
extracting  and  storing  appliances  and 
the  capital  necessary  to  finance  the 
enterprise,  until  the  crop  is  sold. 

Another  attraction  in  beekeeping  , 
for  the  man  of  limited  means  is,  that 
a  beekeeper  need  not  purchase  his 
apiary  site,  since  there  are  always 
waste  •  or  vacant  spots  that  can  be 
leased  in  good  honey-producing  dis- 
tricts. The  Federal  Government  is 
renting  suitable  sites  in  its  forest 
reservations  for  ten  cents  the  colony, 
and  it  apportions  the  pasturage  among 
the  beekeepers.  The  ideal  apiary, 
however,  is  an  acre  or  two  in  a  glen 
or  canon,  where  the  apiarist  can  own 
his  own  home  at  a  vinall  cost,  and 
adorn  it  with  the  charm  of  natural 
beauty. 

BeeVecpins   is   al-o  less  exploited 


cupation  is  therefore  always  likely  to 
be  somewhat  exclusive;  but  this  ex- 
clusivcness  need  not  preclude  large 
monetary  returns. 

There  are  records  of  over  100  tons 
of  honey  having  been  marketed  in 
this  State  by  a  single  apiarist  in  a 
single  season.  Such  examples  are  the 
exception,  however,  and  tend  to  raise 
hopes  of  profits  that  are  likely  to 
prove  disappointing  to  the  inexperi- 
enced. 

Beekeeping  offers  an  education  in 
economics  alfordcd  by  no  other  oc- 
cupation. The  problems  of  the  hi\e 
are  the  problems  of  social  communi- 
ties. The  question  of  feminism  was 
settled  ages  ago  by  the  honey  bee;  if 
she  does  not  increase  and  multiply 
she  must  carry  and  scrub.  The  di- 
vision of  labor  has  been  equally  as 
long  adjusted,  each  age  having  its 
appointed  task  and  each  individual 
compelled  to  perform  the  task  alloted 
to  her.  The  problems  of  preparedness 
have  also  been  worked  out  by  the  bee 
and  whoever  doubts  it  needs  only  to 
approach  a  populous  hive  and  dis- 
cover how  quickly  the  scouts  will 
challenge  him. 

Dangers  of  the  Game. 

At  the  door  of  the  hive,  stranger 
bees  will  be  halted  by  sentinels,  who 
fall  upon  the  intruders  if  they  do  not 
give  an  account  of  themselves  or  take 
to  their  heels  as  soon  as  halted.  Al- 
most every  Question   that  curiosity 


two  natural  elements  are  the  apt 
rist's  strongest  allies  in  subduii 
angry  swarms  and  in  manipulate 

bees  in  the  hives. 

During  the  breeding  and  stori: 
months  the  wise  beekeeper  does  p 
presume  to  go  among  the  hives,  wit 
out  veil  and  gloves  and  a  smoker 
his  hand.  Thus  protected  bees  a 
comparatively  harmless. 

The  advantages  herein  enumerat 
that  influenced  me  to  choose  b< 
keeping  have  mainly  to  do  with  t 
mercenary  aspect  of  the  occupation 
The  charm  of  it  to  one  of  I 
temperament  and  training  is  the  I 
in  the  open.  1  dote  on  the  sunshi 
and  warmth  that  produce  the  richi 
honey  pastures.  Bees  cannot  wc 
their  best  in  dull  and  cool  weath 
Neither  do  flowers  secrete  much  m 
tar  then.  Blossoms  yield  up  ttar 
honied  stores  only  under  a  clear  S 
and  an  ardent  sun.  With  such 
environment,  with  a  tent  alongsi 
his  hives,  with  a  frying  pan  and 
fire  between  two  stones,  it  seems 
me  that  the  busy  season  of  an  ap 
rist  can  be  made  a  long  holiday. 
A  Daily  Adventure. 
In  addition,  the  study  of  the  h 
is  a  daily  adventure  into  new  marvi 
and  the  need  of  taking  advantage 
every  change  in  the  weather,  and 
constantly  directing  the  passion; 
energy  of  the  busy  little  in»e 
affords  occupation  for  the  apiarii 
ingenuity  and  crowds  his  life  with  t 
satisfaction  of  work  joyously  acco 
plished. 

When  the  honey  season  is  over  I 
bees  are  put  into  winter  quarters  I 


than  any  of  the  other  light  occupa- 
tions promising  a  competence  in  the 
country,  because  less  is  known  of  its 
possibilities.  Honey-growing  on  a  ', 
commercial  scale  has  been  practicable 
only  in  the  last  fifty  years,  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  industry,  as  compared 
to  other  agricultural  products — about 
$10,000,000  to  $500.000,000 — makes 
honey  still  a  negligible  influence  on 
the  State's  wealth.  But  as  the  industry 
becomes  more  highly  commercialized, 
it  will  become  better  organized  and 
will  certainly  attract  men  of  training 
and  intellect. 

No  Danger  of  Overdoing. 

Beekeeping  is  in  little  danger  of 
being  overdone  in  the  near  future. 
The  becmaster,  like  the  horseman  and 
the  poet,  is  born  rather  than  taught.. 
While  the  same  is  true  of  most  other 
occupations  in  which  success  is 
achieved,  the  apiarist  requires  a  pe- 
culiar fitness  that  is  hard  to  define. 

The  life  of  an  apiarist  is  solitary, 
owing  to  the  need  of  keeping  apiaries 
separated  from  two  to  four  miles 
apart;  his  duties  during  the  honey- 
flow  are  exacting;  his  hours  long  and 
confining.  Moreover,  the  care  of  an 
apiary  at  this  season  demands  con- 
stant exercise  of  intellect  and  imag- 
ination, muscle  counting  secondary 
in  the  winning  of  success.    The  oc- 


and  imagination  can  propound  to  the 
bee  will  receive  some  kind  of  answer, 
which  must  be  interpreted  according 
to  the  wisdom  and  sympathy  of  the 
questioner. 

The  dangerous  element  of  beekeep- 
ing is  usually  exaggerated  by  the 'un- 
initiated. Bee  stings  undoubtedly  are 
dangerous,  especially  in  the  breeding 
season  and  under  the  right  conditions 
of  provocation  they  can  be  fatal.  Bees 
will  go  through  everything  but  fire 
and  water  to  defend  their  hives;  these 


hive  openings  are  closed  down,  tL 
rovers  are  secured     against  storm 
weather,  and  the  bees  are  left 
sufficient  stores  to  last  until  the  nei 
spring's  blossoms  open.  There 
torpid     workers      remain  clusterc 
about  their  queens  for  three  or  foil 
months  and  during  this  period  t 
apiarist's  time  is  his  own. 

Thus  his  year  is  divided  into  s« 
sons  of  solitude  and  society,  whi 
Kmerson  declares  are  necessary 
w  i  sdom. 
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Wartime  Call  for  More  Pork  Production 


Patriotism  and  Profit 

By  D.  O.  Lively 

IF  the  Governor"  of  California  or 
the  general  in  command  of  the 
Western  Division  of  the  United 
States  army  came  to  me  and  asked 
me  to  undertake  a  work  that  would 
be  of  the  greatest  possible  good  and 
would  assign  me  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  plan  I  would 
organize  a  corps  of  agricultural  stu- 
dents. 

t  I  would  get  these  students  tp- 
gether  at  some  place;  tell  them  that 
they  could  serve  their  country  with 
as  much,  if  not  more,  effectiveness 
by  carrying  out  my  instructions  than 
by  learning  the  manual  of  arms  and 
J3ie  business  of'  fighting. 
I  I  would  show  these  young  men 
statements  recently  issued  telling  of 
the  tremendous  shrinkage  —in  the 
Stocks  of  pork  in  the  packing  houses 
of  the  United  States;  I  would  try  to 
picture  the  seriousness  of  the  food 
conditions  which  now  prevail;  I 
would  lay  the  State  off  into  districts, 
provide  each  student  with  a  Ford 
runabout  and  instruct  him  to  call  on 
every  farmer  in  California.  What 
he  would  say  to  the  farmer  would 
4e  about  as  follows: 
[  "The  meat  supply  of  the  United 
States  is  short.  We  are  building  up 
a  bit*  army;  they  must  have  meat  to 
Sat.  The  armies  of  the  allies  in  Eu- 
rope need  food,  especially  meat. 
K  "The  food  situation  as  applied  to 
Hie  people  who  stay  at  home  is  now 
serious  and  will  get  more  so.  The 
solution  of  the  food  situation  is  in 
VOur  hands. 

K  "Quickest  meat  that  can  be  raised 
b  pork.  Six  months  after  farrowing 
you  can  put  hogs  on  the  market 
^reighing  175  to  225  pounds. 
J""You  can  plant  milo  maize  with 
every  assurance  that  you  will  get 
a  grain  crop  with  which  to  feed  these 
hogs. 

"Besides  doing  a  patriotic  service  to 
your  flag  and  country  the  raising  of 
hogs  wil  make  you  money. 

"They  will  make  you  more  money 
than  any  other  farming  operation 
you  can  undertake. 
S'"Here  is  an  order  for  milo  maise 
aeed  sufficient  to  plant  all  the  ground 
you  have  available.  Here  is  a  bulle- 
tin that  tells  how  to  plant  it  and 
cultivate  it.  Here  is  a  fist  of  breed- 
ers who  have  brood  sows  for  sale. 

"Your  banker  has  been  seen  and 
if  you  are  short  of  money  he  will 
lend  you  enough  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest  to  buy  as  many  brood  sows 
as  you  should  have,  considering  the 
acreage  you  will  be  enabled  to  plant 
to  milo  maize. 

£  "Herewith  is  a  guarantee  that  when 
your  hogs  are  ready  for  the  market 
you  will  be  paid  a  minimum  price 
of  10  cents  per  pound  for  them. 

"Here  is  an  order  on  your  local 
[reterinarian  for  enough  serum  and 
[virus  to  guarantee  your  hogs  im- 
munity from  hog  cholera. 

"The  eyes  of  the  country  are  on 
you.  You  will  be  called  on  from 
time  to  time  within  the  next  few 
months  and  the  skill,  the  experience 
and  tht  service  of  the  experts  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  are  yours  to 
command." 

IH  I  had  the  authority  and  the 
fcnds  necessary  to  carry  out  a  cam- 
paign of  the  character  described  I 
would  feel  that  I  had  served  my 
country  in  as  effective  a  way  as  if 
I  had  organized  a  regiment  of  men 
and  instructed  them  in  the  art  of 
shooting  straight 

This  is  not  a  fanciful  suggestion; 
Jk  is  not  an  impossible  plan.  With 
ionic  modifications  it  could  be  put 
into  effect  Such  a  plan  would  have 
i  tendency  to  replace  the  millions 
(H  pounds  of  pork  supplies  that  the 
COunti  v  is  short 


Pacific  Coast  Should  Do  Its  Share 


Finance  a  Brood  Sow 


Raise  More  Swine 

IN  these  emergency  days,  when  the  food  supply 
needs  to  be  conserved  and  increased  more  than 
ever,  there  is  nothing  that  could  be  more  prop- 
erly and  profitably  entered  into  by  our  California 
farmers  as  an  industry  than  swine  raising. 

We  are  sending  $30,000,000  out  of  the  State 
for  pork  and -pork  products  annually,  and  this  year, 
when  the  supply  is  so  short  all  over  the  country, 
it  seems  a  shame  that  we  are  not  doing  better  in 
this  line. 

Don't  be  afraid  of  cholera,  don't  be  afraid  of 
over-production.  Neither  of  these  evils  is  going 
to  keep  the  shrewd,  far-seeing  livestock  man  out 
of  the  swine  game  at  this  time.  Cholera  is  easily 
combatted  and,  as  for  over-production,  there  simply 
isn't  going  to  be  any. 

There  are  sixty  hogs  to  the  square  mile  in 
Illinois.    In  California  there  are  less  than  eight. 

We  import  weekly  50  carloads  of  pork  products 
and  25  carloads  of  live  hogs,  when  we  ought  to 
be  exporting  more  than  that  quantity  every  week. 

Plant  kaffir  corn  and  raise  hogs! 

Combine  patriotism  and  profit,  as  Mr.  Lively 
suggests. 
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Hog  Raising  in  California 

Washburn, 

■stern  Meat  Company. 


By  F.  L. 
President  of  the  Wc 

THE  packing  houses  in  Cali- 
fornia could  use  considerably 
more  hogs  than  they  have 
been  slaughtering  during  the  past 
several  months  and  it  would  seem 
that  it  was  very  poor  business  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  a  good  many  hog 
raisers  to  abandon  breeding  of  hogs. 

While,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  high 
cost  of  feed  and  other  conditions,  gen- 
erally speaking,  there  may  not  have 
been  any  more  money  in  hogs  during 
the  last  six  months,  even  considering 
the  high  prices  paid  for  them,  than 
during  the  same  period  of  last  year, 
yet  there  certainly  should  be  no  rea- 
son for  lack  of  interest  in  this  im- 
portant industry.  It  does  not  look 
very  promising  for  the  future  of  this 
business  to  be  shipping  brood  sows 
and  feeders  cast,  when  the  prospects 
are  that  very  likely  hogs  will  sell  on 
a  high  level  in  California  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

In  the  east  it  is  very  common  to 
produce  250-pound  hogs  in  eight  or 
nine  months,  and  by  using  well-bred 
hogs  in  California  the  same  results 
should  be  attained.  Many  hog  raisers 
make  the  mistake  of  keeping  too  many 
sows  which  produce  quite  a  few  more 
pigs  than  they  are  able  to  feed  prop- 
erly. There  are  altogether  too  many 
light  hogs  averaging  90  to  100  pounds 
sent  to  market  which  are  not  suitable 
for  packing  and  must  be  sold  cheaply. 
A  good  finished  hog  weighing  200  to 
250  live,  on  the  present  market  will 
bring  about  2  cents  a  pound  more 
than  these  light  hogs.  It  is  much 
better '  to  raise  15  good  hogs  thau 
turning  out  25  poor  ones. 

Farmers  should  keep  in  mind  that 
the  well-bred  hogs  increase  in  weight 
much  faster  than  the  poorer  animals. 

Eastern  farmers  raise  hogs  year  after 
year  regardless  of  occasional  adverse 
conditions  regarding  feed,  cholera, 
etc.,  and  the  average  easterner  will 
claim  that  they  cannot  run  their  farms 
profitably  without  raising  hogs.  Fur- 
thermore, eastern  swine  men  have  al- 
ways counted  themselves  pretty  lucky 
if  their  hogs  were  not  wiped  out  more 
than  once  every  five  years.  Cholera 


seems  to  have  been  quite  generally 
eliminated  in  this  State  except  in  sev- 
eral different  isolated  places. 

The  eastern  farmer  is  feeding  the 
highest  price  corn  ever  known  and  al- 
most uniformly  they  are  increasing 
the  number  of  hogs  on  their  farm 
consistent,  of  course,  with  their  ability 
to  properly  raise  the  right  kind. 

Due  to  the  very  erratic  market 
conditions  now  prevailing  it  is 
very  hard  to  predict  what  hogs  will 
sell  for  during  the  big  producing  sea- 
son commencing  about  November  1, 
but  this  is  certain — there  will  positive- 
ly always  be  a  market  for  all  the 
hogs  that  can  be  raised  in  California. 

During  the  year  1916  the  average 
paying  price  for  live  hogs  by  one  of 
the  large  eastern  packers  was  only 
one-eighth  of  a  cent  per  pound  more 
than  what  one  of  the  larger  packers 
on  the  coast  paid  during  the  same 
time.  During  the  year  1915  the  same 
large  eastern  packer  referred  to  paid 
an  identical  average  live  cost  for  their 
hogs,  as  the  same  coast  packer  paid 
during  that  year.  During  the  year 
1917  to  date  the  paying  prices  'at  the 
packing  centers  in  the  east  have  been 
a  little  higher  than  what  has  been 
paid  on  the  coast,  and.  these  high 
prices  may  be  entirely  accounted  for 
by  the  extraordinary  ,  demand  for 
cured  pork  products  from  the  warring 
nations  in  Europe. 

During  the  years  of  1915  and  1919 
material  progress  was  made  in  hog 
raising  and  logically  the  year  1917 
should  show  a  good  improvement  as 
well,  and  by  raising  the  right  kind  of 
hogs,  regardless  of  the  oost  of  the 
feed,  the  prices  secured  for  the  live 
animals  will  always  show  a  profit. 

The  active  support  of  hog  growers 
is  needed  by  the  packing  interests  in 
securing  a  prestige  for  cured  products 
from  California  hogs.  The  home  in- 
dustry idea  is  strong  throughout  this 
State  and  aggressive  advertising  of 
these  California  meat,  supplemented 
by  the  support  of  farmers  and  dealers, 
should  go  a  long  way  toward  elimin- 
ating the  importation  of  eastern  pork 
into  this  State. 


A  Timely  Suggestion 

HERE  are  many  suggestions 
given  the  public  through  the 
press  as  to  ways  and  means 
of  assisting  in  relieving  the  Inter- 
national food  shortage.  "Plant  an 
acre"  is  a  good  one,  "making  gar- 
dens of  city  lots"  is  another,  and  it 
seems  reasonable  that  a  great  ma- 
terial gain  in  the  quick  production  of 
meat  could  be  made  by  giving  wide 
spread  publicity  to  the  slogan, 
"Finance  a  Brood  Sow." 

An  ordinary  brood  sow  will  pro- 
duce 10  to  14  pigs  in  a  single  year. 
Each  pig  with  proper  care  will  at- 
tain a  weight  equal  to  that  of  the 
mother  in  8  or  10  months,  thus  10  to 
14  times  her  own  value.  It  costs 
roughly  $150  to  $175  to  purchase  a 
good  sow  and  bear  the  expense  of 
raising  two  litters  of  pigs,  or  one 
year's  production  to  a  marketable 
age. 

There  are  thousands  of  farmers 
in  California,  large  and  small,  that 
could  handle  one  or  more  brood 
sows.  Many  of  the  owners  can 
finance  as  many  sows  as  their  hold- 
ings will  support,  while  the  majority 
cannot.  Those  possessing  the  means 
should  be  brought  to  know  and  un- 
derstand it  is  a  patriotic  duty  to  pro- 
duce what  they  can.  Thousands  of 
salaried  and  business  men  and  wom- 
en should  take  pleasure  and  a  pa- 
triotic pride  in  rendering  financial  as- 
sistance to  those  not  possessing  the 
means  to  produce  the  hogs  their 
property  could  carry,  this  aside  from 
the  probable  profit  they  might  make 
in  so  doing,  which  should  be  very 
large,  as  many  farmers  not  having 
the  means  to  finance  the  sows  they 
are  in  a  position  to  care  for  would 
unquestionably  be  glad  to  handle 
them  on  shares. 

"Finance  a  brood  sow,"  by  so  do- 
ing you  will  aid  your  country,  be- 
friend a  farmer  and  incidentally  make 
a  large,  quick,  clean  profit. 

California  must  increase  its  hog 
production,  about  $30,000,000  per  an- 
num to  offset  the  pork  products  we 
have  been  importing  from  eastern 
States  in  order  to  supply  our  local 
markets.  Hungry  Europe  wants  and 
needs  the  meat  we  are  buying  from 
the  east.  Why  compete  in  the  mar- 
ket with  our  allies  for  a  product  we 
are  in  a  position  to  raise  for  our- 
selves; we  shou+d  send  $30,000,000  of 
pork  products  out  of  California  an- 
nually instead  of  buying  that  amount 
from  other  States. 

A  few  thousand  brood  sows  will 
materially  change  the  situation.  Why 
not  write  some  farmer  friend  to-day 
asking  him  if  he  could  run  some 
hogs  for  you  50-50.  Tell  him  you 
will  buy  the  sows  and  send  the  nec- 
essary cash  each  month  to  cover  the 
cost  of  raising  the  young.|  He  will 
gladly  furnish  the  range  and  labor  to 
offset  your  cash  providing  he  is  in  a 
position  where  your  assistance  would 
be  of  value  to  him. 

Pigs  properly  cared  for  reach  a 
marketable  age  in  7  to  9  months.  A 
beef  steer  requires  three  years.  Hogs 
will  relieve  the  serious  meat  shortage 
quicker  and  more  affectively  than 
any  other  animal.  Many  farmers 
could  pay  off  their  mortgages  with 
small  monthly  financial  assistance 
from  friends  who  have  no  land,  or 
experience  in  handling  hogs  and  do 
well  by  those  furnishing  the  means 
to  get  the  sows  and  that  portion  of 
the  feed  they  cannot  raise  on  their 
own  ranch. 

Plant  forage  crops!  It  is  loo  late 
to  start  an  alfalfa  field,  as  it  rvould 
bring  no  satisfactory  returns  tins  sea- 
son. Plant  Sudan  grass,  non-sacchar- 
ine sorghum  or  Egyptian  corn.  Our 
herds  n>i//  have  to  be  fed  and  there's 
not  much  forage  in  sight  for  them. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


How  to  Mobilize  Our  Agricultural  Resources 


What  We  Need  to  Do  in  the  Present  Emergency 
By  Day  id  Lubin 

Projector  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 


UNTIL  ,  recently  the  Old  World 
and  the  New  kept  the  even 
tenor  of  their  ways,  seeming 
to  travel  along  the  pathway  of  peace, 
when,  with  the  suddenness  of  a  cy- 
clone, the  whirlwind  of  war  enveloped 
the  Old  World  in  its  deadly  sweep, 
»nd  now  envolops  the  New. 

Billions  of  rifle  bullets,  millions  of 
cannon  shells  continuously  fly  on  their 
deadly  errand,  bringing  in  their  train 
grievous  sorrow  which,  like  the  on- 
rush of  a  mighty  flood,  overwhelms  all 
in  its  path. 

The  sinewy  European  laborer,  har- 
nessed to  his  daily  task,  is  bound, 
pledged  to  years  of  serfdom,  toiling 
to  ransom  bonds  and  their  interest. 

As  a  hungry  cat  greedily  laps  up 
milk,  so  the  consuming  flames  of  war 
are  lapping  up  the  wealth  of  nations, 
undermining  the  structure  of  our 
passing  civilization. 

In  times  gone  by  it  was  said:  "The 
king  is  dead!  Long  live  the  king!" 
Presently  there  may  be  cause  to  say: 
"Civilization  is  dead!  Long  live  civ- 
ilization!" 

And  so  we  live  in  a  time  of  crisis, 
not  merely  a  crisis  of  death,  but  a 
crisis  of  birth,  the  death  of  the  old 
civilization  and  the  birth  of  the  new. 

But  what  manner  of  civilization 
■hall  that  be? 

Shall  it  not  be  a  civilization  which 
■hall  hurl  down  the  old,  decrepit,  fox- 
like and  parasitic  political  idols 
shrined  in  the  niches  of  the  social 
■tructure?  Shall  not  these  be  re- 
placed by  the  simple  and  the  truth- 
ful? Shall  it  not  be  a  civilization  in 
which  Chauvinistic  national  advan- 
tage shall  shrink  and  shrivel  before 
the  penetrating  rays  of  God's  most 
intimate  servant.  Justice? 

But  what  of  the  quality  of  recon- 
structive power?  Aye,  that's  it,  and 
the  manner  of  its  direction?  Its 
clearness  of  head,  its  steadiness  of 
hand,  its  nobility  of  heart,  upon 
these  rests  the  case. 

And  where  are  we  to  find  these 
qualities?  Among  the  European  com- 
batants? Behold  them!  Like  infuri- 
ated bulls  with  locked  horns  they  are 
tightly  braced,  blinded  by  hate  and 
drunk  with  destruction. 

America's  Call  to  Arms. 
But  beyond  the  great  sea,  power- 
fully majestic,  stands  the  mighty 
American  republic.  Is  it  not  there 
that  we  should  find  the  clear  head, 
the  steady  hand,  the  noble  heart,  de- 
spite her  call  to  anus? 

Is  not  the  American  Republic  elect 
for  this  very  purpose?  Then  let  her 
press  on  in  the  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion— reconstruction  that  shall  evolve 
for  the  world  the  newer,  grander 
democracy,  the  democracy  which 
shall  rest  upon  the  principle  that  in- 
dividual welfare  is  best  served  by 
promoting  the  general  welfare,  that 
the  welfare  of  the  individual  nation  is 
best  served  by  promoting  the  welfare 
of  all  the  nations. 

But  is  the  impelling  force  of  the 
republic  properly  charged,  properly 
directed  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  task?  How  can  it  be  so  long 
as  the  capital  and  the  labor  of  the 
cities  alone  are  the  motive  powers 
which  actuate  this  force?  Each  of 
these,  as  we  know,  is  swayed  polit- 
ically by  preconceived  notions,  radi- 
cally insistent  in  shaping  things 
thcirward. 

But  these  should  by  no  means  be 
the  "all"  of  the  political  driving  force; 
there  is  another  element,  the  agricul- 
tural eljjmcnt,  which  must  be  brought 
into  play,  an  element  potentially  great 
as  a  political  factor,  but  now  dor- 
mant. The  simpler,  worthier  ideals  of 
this  element,  when  politically  alive, 
serve  as  a  driven  wedge,  riving  asun- 
der the  egotistic  political  materialism 
of  the  capital  and  the  labor  of  the 
cities. 

Quite  a  few  years  ago,  accompanied 
by  a  friend,  I  weal  to  see  some  land 


in  Inyo  county,  California,  situated  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  that  State,  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada mountains.  We  found  plenty  of 
land  available,  of  good  quality  and  at 
low  prices. 

"You  seem  to  have  it  quite  dry 
here,"  I  remarked  to  the  land  agent 
who  met  us  on  the  journey. 

"Oh,  yes,  this  is  substantially  _  •> 
rainless  region.  We  can  raise  nothing 
here  without  irrigation."  Pointing 
some  distance  ahead,  he  said:  "Yon- 
der is  the  Owens  river;  plenty  of 
water  there;  we  bring  it  down  in  the 
irrigation  ditches." 

"Does  the  water  go  free  with  the 
land?" 

"No,  you  pay  for  the  water  as  yoa 
use  it." 
"To  whom?" 

"To  the  company  which  owns  the 
water  right" 

"What  do  they  charge  for  the 
water?  Do  they  contract  to  furnish 
it  at  a  fixed  rate?" 

"They  are  not  ready  yet;  their  en- 
gineers are  just  making  surveys,  but  I 
do  not  think  their  rates  will  be  very 
high." 

I  thought  the  matter  over  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  uncon- 
trolled ownership  of  water  rights  is 
wrong;  it  gives  the  owner  of  those 
rights  power  to  exert  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  pressure  over  the 
water  users.  It  is  dangerous  to  per- 
mit the  uncontrolled  use  of  such 
power. 

Expand  Inyo  valley  to  the  size  of 
an  extensive  country  with  a  great 
company  owning  the  irrigating 
waters,  and  what  have  we  got?  dt'. 
tyranny  pyre  and  simple.  Arid  what 
is  here  said  of  the  danger  of  uncon- 
trolled water  rights  may  be  said  of  the 
dancer  of  uncontrolled  ocean  carriaare. 


Concentrate  the  business  of  ocean 
carriage  in  the  hands  of  shipping 
rings  and  what  have  we  got?  We 
have  also  got  a  tyranny  pure  and 
simple,  for  the  shipping  ring  may 
likewise  exert  social,  economic  and 
political  pressure,  pressure  exerted 
not  merely  over  a  few  farmers,  a  few 
exporters  or  importers  of  the  staples, 
but  over  all  the  farmers  of  the  land, 
and  over  all  the  people  of  that  land. 
Nor  is  this  all;  as  the  business  of 
ocean  carriage  is  from  country  to 
country,  international,  this  pressure 
can  be  exerted  not  merely  over  one 
country,  but  over  every  country. 

We  talk  of  the  "freedom  of  the 
seas,"  but  if  that  means  freedom  from 
the  restraint  of  law,  then  such  free- 
dom may  mean  the  enslavement  of 
the  people.  Every  vessel  that  plies 
the  seas  as  carrier  of  passengers  or 
carrier  of  merchandise  should  be 
bound  under  law  as  rigorously  as  the 
railways  are  under  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  The  carrier 
should  not  have  the  right  to  operate 
under  the  ordinary  laws  of  commerce, 
under  unrestricted  competition;  nor 
should  he  be  permitted  the  right  of 
operating  under  uncontrolled  shipping 
rings. 

Toll  of  the  Speculator. 

The  present  system  of  unfixed  rates 
works  right  into  the  hands  of  the 
speculators.  Every  cent  advance  in 
the  cost  of  ocean  carriage  on  a  bushel 
of  wheat  during  buying  time  means, 
say  on  a  900,000,000-bushel  crop,  a 
ratio  of  $3,000,000  additional  to  the 
shipowners  for  the  carriage  of  the 
300,000,000  bushels  which  are  export- 
ed, and  a  ratio  of  $6,000,000  in  the 
pockets  of  the  speculators  on  the 
600,000,000  bushels  remaining  on  the 
home  market,  which  they  have  bought 
and  stored  in  warehouse  ami  elevator. 


And  this  is  the  first  toll  they  levy,  the 
toll  on  the  producers. 

Nor  is  this  all.  It  is  but  a  beghx 
ning.  If  these  speculators  export  thtf 
grain  they  have  stored,  they  will  del 
so  at  the  time  when  they  have  forced 
the  cost  of  ocean  carriage  down  to 
their  liking.  And  this  gives  them 
their  second  toll,  the  toll  levied  oil 
the  shipowners. 

Obviously,  it  would  be  a  futile  task* 
to  try  to  legislate  these  speculators, 
out  of  business  so  long  as  the  pres- 
ent unfixed  rates  for  ocean  carriage! 
render  it  so  profitable  for  them  to 
operate.  To  remove  the  speculator 
we  must  remove  the  cause,  the  un- 
fixed rates. 

Germany's  Agricultural  System. 

The  world  conflict  in  which  we  are 
now  engaged  will  not  have  been  in' 
vain  for  America  if  it  serve  to  re-, 
mind  us  of  Rome's  ancient  cry:  "See' 
that  the  republic  reecive  no  harm!"  j 

And  the  first  thing  for  us  to  "see"! 
is  the  contrast  between  the  political' 
strength  of  the  cities  and  the  political! 
impotency  of  the  country;  the  de-j 
fenseless  feebleness  of  the  country^ 
and  the  armored  strength,  and  craft1 
of  the  cities,  the  craft  that  can  swayj 
legislation  by  a  wave  of  the  hand,, 
the  craft  that  can  transmute  the  land-] 
owning  farmers  into  renters,  the  craia 
that  can  corral,  lasso  and  gobble  up] 
the  products  of  the  farm  and  then 
gingerly  deal  them  out  to  the  con- 
sumer- as  if  they  were  costly  drugs.  J 

If  the  political  driving  force  is  to 
remain  thus  one-sided  would  it  not  btl 
mere  mummery  to  say  that  the  reJ 
public  can  supply  "the  clear  head,  thej 
steady  hand  and  the  noble  heart"  fofl 
the  solemn  service  of  reconstruction?! 

But  need  this  driving  force  remaisl 
one-sided?  No,  for  by  adopting  the' 
Landwirtschaftsrat  system  the  agri- 
cultural  industry  can  be  so  effective!)] 
organized  as  to  achieve  solidarity,  a 
solidarity  free  in  its  constituent  parts, 
yet  politically  and  economically  ef- 
fective as  a  whole. 

It  is  largely  the  system  here  proH 
posed  that  has  rendered  the  agricuM 
rural  industry  the  most  effective  poJ 
litical  and  economic  institution  in 
Germany.  It  is  largely  this  effectived 
ness  which  has  proven  to  be  the  powd 
er  behind  the  throne  in  the  German] 
Empire.  This  is  the  secret  of  the 
strength,  the  "long  hair"  of  the  mod-! 
ern  Samson. 

What  It  Would  Mean. 

An  organization  in  the  Unite*] 
States  on  these  lines  would: 

First — Mobilize  the  agricultural  in-, 
dnstry,  rendering  it  an  efficient  and 
an  essential  factor  in  strengthening! 
the  nation. 

Second — It  would  weld  the  agri-^ 
cultural  industry  into  a  homogeneontj 
solidarity,  a  solidarity  free  in  its  in. 
dividual  constituents,  yet  politically 
and  economically  effective  as  a  whole. 

Third — It  would  be  effective  as  a 
means  of  insuring  the  equitable  died 
tribution  of  farm  products,  thus 
proving  of  inestimable  benefit  to  thej 
consumers  as  well  as  to  the  pro-] 
duccrs. 

Fourth — It  would,  above  all,  be  the. 
means  which  would  give  the  AmerH 
ican  farmer  his  "place  in  the  sun"  as 
a  political  entity,  thns  completing  the* 
essential  elements  in  the  political 
force  of  the  nation. 

This,  and  this  alone,  will  make  posJ 
sible  "the  clear  head,  the  steady  hand] 
and  the  noble  heart"  required  if  thej 
republic  is  to  perform  her  part  in. 
the  work  of  world  reconstruction,  re- 
construction  which  "shall  evolve  for 
the  world  the  newer,  grander  dej 
inocracy,  the  democracy  which  than 
.rest  upon  the  principle  that  indM 
vidual  welfare  is  best  served  by  prod 
moting  the  general  welfare,  that  the 
welfare  of  the  individual  nation  is 
best  served  by  promoting  the  weH 
fare  of  all  the  nations." 
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Ode  to  the  Tomato 

By  Heck. 

OTOIIAYTO,  tomatto,  tomottol 
Seven  acres  of  you  /  have  got  to 
Plant  in  this  pleasant  green  valley 
To  buy  shoes  for  the  baby  and  Sally. 

0  tomatto  tomotto,  tomayto  I 

You  must  grow  like  a  Burbank  potato;  * 
You  must  redden  no  matter  how  shady. 
Like  the  face  of  a  rouge-tinted  lady. 

1  must  plow,  I  must  plant,  I  must  irrigate, 

I  must  spray,  I  must  frame  up  and  cultivate, 
I  must  pick,  I  must  haul  to  the  station 
And  work  all  the  while  like  tarnation. 

0  tomotto,  tomayto,  tomatto! 

1  shall  look  like  a  full-blood  mulatto 
Out  here  in  the  sun  all  the  season. 

But  for  work  there's  a  mighty  good  reason. 


For  though  yellow  my  face  or  though  dark  it 
May  get,  I  shall  lake  to  the  market 
A  crop  that  will  fill  a  big  grotto; 
0  tomayto,  tomatto,  tomottol 

Lodl,  Cal,  April  25,  1917. 
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ar  and  Chickens  From  a  Palo  Alto  Viewpoint; 


Our  Dire  Need  of  Soldiers  of  the  Soil. 
By  Charles  Weeks 

Of  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


must  stop  with  the  mighty  Pacific, { 
for  there  is  no  more  west. 

The  Pacific  coast  is  destined  to 
become  the  most  densely  populated 
area  in  the  world.  It  is  high  time 
that  we  were  learning  how  to  produce 
the  largest  crops  from  the  smallest 
area.  Intensified  farming  is  one  of 
the  most  important  economical  ques- 
tions of  (he  day. 

My  Poultry-Raising  System. 

\\  e  must  all  have  a  living  whether 
we  can  earn  it,  beg  it,  steal  it  or  in- 
herit it.     There  are  manv  ways  of 

|    up  in  a  ernrcien.  ture  and  architecture  and  philosophy.     earning  a  living  and  happy  the  man 

 .. 


dependence.  The  safest  education 
that  the  schools  of  the  nation  can 
bestow  upon  its  boys  and  girls  is 
that  education  that  teaches  them  to 
produce  their  own  food  with  their 
own  hands  from  the  mother  earth. 
It  is  the  natural  instinct  of  every 
child  to  want  to  grow  things  in  the 
soil.  Every  child  should  be  brought 
up  in  a  garden. 


arose  a  mighty  nation,  reached  her 
zenith  and  fell.  She  rose  to  her 
mighty  strength  from  her  agricul- 
ture and  well-tilled  fields.  Her  gar- 
dens were  irrigated  in  that  early 
date.  To-day,  her  fallen  gardens  lie 
buried  in  ruins.  Athens  takes  her 
place  on  the  stage  of  time,  plays  her 
part  before  the  world  with  her  sculp- 


V/////////////////////. 
Charles  n  rcks,  Invtnlor  of  InieiiMive 
System  at  Poultry  Culture 
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EVER   before   in   the  his- 
tory   of    the    world  was 
there  such  a  dire  need  of 
'..soldiers.      In     this    critical  time 
that  tries  men's  souls  we  need  a 

•  huge  multitude  of  soldiers,  strong, 
;'Sturdy  and  staunch,  scientifically 
'  trained.  A  hungry,  starving  world 
Lis  crying  out  for  soldiers.  Our 

schools   have     not  produced 
enough  of  them.     We  have  neg- 
I  lected  to  provide  soldiers  to  look 
;  after  the  bread  baskets  and  larders 
of   the   world.     Hungry  mothers 
■and  babies  are  crying  for  bread  all 
over    the   land,    while    broad,  fertile 
.  acres  lie  barren  and  unconquered. 
We  need  soldiers  of  the  soil  that 
will  conquer  the  barren  wastes  and 
'  wring  from  the  earth  food  for  the 
,  widows  and  orphans  who  have  been 
■'stricken  in  this  horrible  tragedy. 

In  this  terrible  hour,  when  the 
business  of  the  world  is  war,  we  need 
big,  broad-minded  soldiers,  soldiers 
.  to  make  war  on  famine  and  who  can 
realize  that  their  first  and  highest 
sense  of  duty  is  to  feed  the  women 
and  babies  dependent  upon  them. 

It  takes  courage  of  the  highest 
type  to  stand  by  the  plow  and  the 

•  reaper  in  these  times.  A  courage 
;  that  foresees  the  greatest  needs  of 

a  hungry  world  and  dares  to  do  in 
I  spite  of  the  whirlwind  of  war. 

Our  public  schools  should  teach 
our  boys  and  girls  that  the  noblest 
calling  their  country  has  for  them  is 
to  till  the  soil  and  be  a  producer. 
'  Health  and  strength  and  peace  of 
mind  and  plenty  would  then  be  in 
the  common  possession  of  every  in- 
dividual. Our  schools  should  teach 
our  boys  and  girls  to  be  producers. 

There  is  enough  fertile  land  in 
the  world  to  place  every  family  in 
n  cottage  out  under  the  blue  sky, 
surrounded  by  flowers  and  vegeta- 
bles and  domestic  animals  and  choice 
fruits  and  berries.  We  need  more 
Universities  that  can  teach  humanity 
to  produce  the  luxuries  of  a  good 
generous  living  from  the  soil.  This 
is  the  natural  life  for  man  that  brings 
him  close  to  nature,  and  instills  the 
noblest  qualities  in  peace  of  „mind 
and  love  for  the  beautiful. 

Every  Child  in  a  Garden. 
Famine,  gaunt,  hungry,  desperate 
often,  follows  in  the  wake  of  war. 
(Who  is  there  to  join  the  army  of 
producers  and  wage  war  upon  the 
nigh  cost  of  living  and  feed  the  hun- 
gry world? 

When  humanity  has  to  spend  long 
weary  hours  in  gaining  the  bare  ne- 
cessities of  life  there  is  little  joy  in 
Jiving  and  no  hope  of  economical  in- 
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Some  of  the  240-foot  Henhonse.i  of  the  Week*  Hum  li 


Paradise  is  only  a  dream  of  a  land 
of  gardens.  What  a- heritage  to  the 
sons  of  men  to  know  and  have  the 
ability  to  create  a  paradise  upon  a 
small  plot  of  soil!  It  should  be  the 
natural  heritage  of  every  child  to 
have  the  knowledge  of  gardening,  and 
this  knowledge  should  come  early 
in  life  while  the  child  is  hungry  for 
this  natural  existence. 

Wouldn't  you  rather  see  your 
child  out  in  a  garden  in  the  early 
sunlight,  among  crisp  growing  veg- 
etables and  beautiful  flowers,  than 
confined  to  a  crowded,  dusty  school 
room  poring  over  dead  languages? 
If  every  child  was  brought  up  in  a 
garden  and  given  the  training  that 
would  enable  him  to  know  how  to 
produce  the  choicest  vegetables  and 
berries  and  fruits  and  flowers,  the 
joy  of  this  natural,  healthful  exist- 
ence would  be  so  instilled  that  few 
would  ever  leave  this  abundant  ex- 
istence for  the  hard  pavements  and 
bare  walls  of  cities. 

It  matters  not  what  vocations  are 
chosen  in  after  life,  the  boy  that 
has  the  heritage  of  knowledge  of  how 
to  grow  his  own  living  from  the  soil 
will  never  know  famine  in  the  hard- 
est times.  He  will  be  fortified 
against  any  calamity.  He  will  have 
an  alternative  in  any  walk  of  life- 
Strikes,  or  high  cost  of  living  or 
old  age  will  have  no  terrors  to  the 
man  who  can  go  back  to  first  prin- 
ciples and  create  a  living  from  a 
small  plot  of  land. 

And,  to  think  that  there  is  enough 
good,  rich  land  in  the  world  so  that 
every  son  and  daughter  can  have  this 
little  self-created  paradise  is  a 
thought  that  is  full  of  hope,  and 
has  in  it  the  healing  of  the  torn  and 
wounded  nations.  The  boy  that 
grows  up  in  a  garden,  with  the  fra- 
grance of  flowers  and  the  song  of 
birds,  cannot  understand  why  nations 
should  fight  over  boundary  lines 

"Westward  the  course  of  empire 
takes  her  way."     Ancient  Babylon 


and  the  curtain  is  lowered  and  pos- 
terity retains  only  fragments  of  the 
beauty   that  was   then  created. 
Rise  and  Fall  of  Nations. 

While  the  philosophers  of  Athens 
were  still  pacing  the  corridors  of  her 
capitol,  expounding  truths,  there  ap- 
peared on  the  western  horizon  a 
new  city  that  was  destined  to  rule 
the  world.  Rome  rose  to  a  world 
power,  then  forgot  her  productive 
fields  and  squandered  her  strength  on 
soldiers  and  high  living  and  fell.  Then 
the  stream  of  humanity  grew  into  a 
mighty  river  that  flowed  over  into 
France  and  Germany  and  England, 
and  all  the  European  uations  grew 
and  waxed  strong. 

Ever  and  anon  there  was  "war  and 
rumors  of  war,"  as  these  growing 
nations  began  to  covet  more  power. 
England  terms  herself  mistress  of 
the  seas,  and  Germany  goes  to  seed 
on  militarism.  It  is  "the  old  story 
as  old  as  history,  the  rise  and  fall 
of  nations.  To-day  dynasties  are 
crumbling  and  democracy  may  have 
its  birth  in  this  fiery  ordeal'  The 
river  of  humanity  of  all  nations  has 
continued  to  flow  toward  the  west 
until  the  two  Americas  are  filled  with 
people.  Only  yesterday  our  fore- 
fathers landed  upon  Plymouth  Rock, 
then  our  grandfathers  headed  their 
teams  toward  the  middle  west,  trav- 
eling in  covered  wagons,  and  our 
fathers  can  remember  when  Indiana 
was  a  frontier  forest.  On  and  on 
across  the  Mississippi  and  up  the 
slope  of  the  Rockies  moved  this  hu- 
man stream,  and  we  ourselves  remem- 
ber the  days  when  it  poured  over 
the  tops  of  the  Sierras  down  into  the 
gold  fields  of  the  Sacramento  valley. 

The  current  of  this  stream  grows 
swifter  and  mightier  each  year,  west- 
ward", ever  westward,  until  the  moun- 
tains and  dells  and  larger  valleys  of 
the  whole  Pacific  coast  are  filled  with 
people,  and  still  they  come.  We  are 
in  grave  danger  of  being  buried  alive 
in  this  human  river,  for  the  stream 


who  earns  a  good  living  without  in- 
jury to  the  health  and  in  the  most 
pleasant  and  interesting  way. 

After  twelve  years  of  working  and 
experimenting  with  poultry  for  profit 
I  have  at  last  devised  a  system  of  in- 
tensified poultry  raising  whereby  a 
good  living  can  be  had  from  a  very 
little  land.  Having  evolved  this  sys- 
tem of  earning  a  good  living  from  an 
acre  or  two  should  I  "hide  my  light 
under  the  bushel"  or  should  I  shout 
the  good  news  from  the  housetop  and 
tell  my  good  neighbors  of  this  sim- 
ple, wholesome  existence  where  all 
nature  lavishes  her  luxuries  to  the 
man  who  cares  to  solve  her  problems? 

My  neighbors  in  this  poultry  col- 
ony will  have  the  objective  demon- 
stration of  my  twelve  years'  experi- 
ence before  them  all  the  time,  and 
my  poultry  plant  is  open  to  all  who 
wish  to  get  the  benefit  of  this  ex- 
perience. We  will  also  establish  an 
evening  class  in  Poultry  Culture 
which  will  meet  in  the  colony  club 
house,  and  here  all  phases  of  this 
industry  can  be  studied. 

Learn  to  Do  by  Doing. 

Here  is  where  theory  and  practice 
meet  and  we  will  have  a  university 
of  "learning  to  do  by  doing."  The 
field  of  development  in  a  poultry  col- 
ony of  this  kind  is  unlimited.  We 
can  have  specialists  in  all  branches  of 
poultry  culture.  We  can  raise  all 
varieties  of  poultry,  having  an  expert 
for  each  variety.  Each  expert  will 
make  this  variety  the  best  possible, 
so  that  eventually  the  whole  world 
will  look  our  way  for  the  best  in 
poultry  production. 

No  man  is  capable  of  doing  excel- 
lent things  alone.  Artists  go  to 
Paris,  musicians  to  Berlin,  financiers 
to  Wall  street.  May  I  be  excused 
for  saying:  Poultry-raisers  should 
come  to  Palo  Alto? 

We  propose  to  develop  a  Model 
Acre  early  on  this  tract  so  that  not 
a  single  nail  will  be  driven  amiss  by 

(rnnllnned  on  page  28.) 
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Chatty  Talk  by  an  Agricultural 


A FRIEND 
of  mine 
b  elonging 
to  another  fac- 
ulty tells  of  a 
small  boy,  it  may 
have  been  his 
own  son,  who 
was  asked  how 
much  2  and  3 
were.  The  boy 
seemed  lost  in 
deep  reflection. 
"Johnnie,"  said 
the  father,  "why 
do  you  not  an- 
swer? Surely  you 
know  how  much 
2  and  2  are." 
"Oh  yes,  father, 
I  am  just  thinking 


of  course  I  do. 
of  the  method." 

In  1867  the  value  of  science  might 
have  been,  and  indeed  was  not  much 
a  subject  of  discussion.  If  there  is 
any  person  in  this  audience  who  is 
not  convinced  of  the  very  definite  re- 
lation which  science  bcarsto  the 
progress  of  human  affairs  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  last  fifty  years,  no 
words  of  mine  will  convince  him.  No 
industry,  no  walk  of  life,  no  field  of 
thought  but  has  been  profoundly 
modified.  The  evidence  lies  on  ev- 
ery hand  and  is  so  patent  that  no  one 
can  possibly  escape  it. 

A  group  of  ladies  with  dramatic 
impulses  but  not  dramatic  instincts 
once  gave  a  minstrel  show.  They  de- 
cided that  it  must  be  an  original  per- 
formance. Of  course  the  show  was 
a  frost.  People  like  best  the  old 
jokes.  No  minstrel  show  could  be  a 
success  without  them.  It  is  in  much 
the  same  spirit,  I  suppose,  that  I  am 
asked  to  tell  this  audience  something 
of  the  relation  of  science  to  the 
progress  of  agriculture.  Please  do 
not  carry  the  analogy  too  far. 

Science  and  the  Franco-Prussian  War. 

Probably  the  French  feel  the  hu- 
miliation that  came  to  them  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870  more 
keenly  than  anything  that  has  ever 
befallen  them,  even  including  the 
present  conflict.  Referring  to  that 
"terrible  year,"  a  French  text  book 
on  rural  economics  says,  "With  a 
most  enlightened  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture Prussia  had  found  an  impor- 
tant part  of  her  military  power  in 
the  prosperity  which  the  development 
of  agricultural  instruction  had  af- 
forded to  her  agriculture." 

A  recent  issue  of  a  prominent 
American  journal  carries  on  its  cover 
this  legend:  "Germany's  Manure 
Pile  as  a  Decisive  Factor  in  the 
War."  The  argument  is  that  the  soil 
of  Germany  is  not  fertile  nor  the 
climate  particularly  propitious,  but  by 
applying  chemical  knowledge  to  the 
fertilization  of  the  soil  the  production 
of  crops  per  acre  has  greatly  risen 
during  the  past  forty  years. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons  the  scien- 
tific methods  cannot  be  applied  dur- 
ing the  war,  hence  a  considerable  re- 
duction in  food  supplies.  It  may  be 
accepted  as  perfectly  correct  that 
during  the  last  forty  years  there  has 
been  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
production  per  acre  of  crops  in  Ger- 
many, and  it  may  be  accepted  that 
this  has  ben  brought  about  by  the 
application  of  science  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  soil.  It  is  not  so  certain 
just  what  has  happened  since  1914 
nor  what  the  causes  have  been,  but 
if  the  war  should  continue  for  an- 
other three  to  five  years  Germany 
will  constitute  the  most  magnificent 
agricultural  experiment  station  the 
•world  has  ever  had. 

Heredity  and  the  Production  of  Wool. 

According  to  the  United  States 
census  of  1840,  the  average  weight  of 
fleece  per  sheep  was  in  that  year  1.9 
pounds.  The  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  estimates  the 
weight  of  fleece  in  1914  at  fc-8  pounds, 
a  gain  of  4.9  pounds,  or  more  than 


Research  and  Its  Application 

A  Recent  Address  to  the  Commonwealth  Club 

By  Thomas  Forsyth  Hunt 

Dean  of  the  Caliifornia  State  CoUcoc  of  Agriculture 


300  per  cent.  The  important  thing 
to  notice  is  that  this  is  nearly  all 
net  gain,  because,  assuming  a  sheep 
to  be  fed  well  enough  to  develop 
normally  this  amount  of  wool,  does 
not  depend  upon  the  food  but  upon 
certain  inherited  characters.  If  food, 
had  any  direct  relation  to  the  hair 
on  a  man's  head  the  theatres  would 
not  have  a  bald-headed  row.  If  three 
pounds  of  wool  are  worth  a  dollar, 
then  the  increase  in  wool,  due  largely 
to  inheritance,  amounts  in  the  United 
States  to  over  fifteen  million  dollars 
annually.  This  is  a  gift  to  society, 
not  for  one  year  but  for  eternity. 

In  1878  a  fat  stock  show  was  held 
in  Chicago.  At  this  prizes  were 
awarded  to  four-year-old  steers.  At 
the  recent  international  fat  stock 
show  held  in  the  same  city  in  De- 
cember, a  thirteen-months-old  steer, 
bred  and  fed  in  California,  was 
awarded  the  grand  championship.  II 
at  present  steers  at  30  months  of  age 
produce  as  much  beef  and  better  beef 
than  they  did  in  the  seventies  at 
sixty  months,  which  is  approximately 
the  fact,  it  would  require  only  one- 
half  as  many  steers  on  the  farms  and 
ranches  of  the  country  to  produce  the 
same  amount  of  meat 

The  Pear  Blight. 

In  1879  a  botanist  working  in  his 
laboratory  found  that  the  so-called 
fire-blight  of  the  pear  was  caused  by 
a  micro-organism.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  bacteria  were  connected  in 
any  way  with  the  disease  of  plants. 
Last  November  a  man  testified  be- 
fore the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  at 
Sacramento  that  he  had  one  year  sold 
$44,000  of  pears  from  eighty  acres.  A 
young  man  was  a  student  in  that  Illi- 
nois laboratory  in  1879.  Subsequently 
he  became  the  greatest  authority  on 
pear  blight  in  the  world  and  inci- 
dentally a  scientist  of  the  Federal 
government.  As  such  he  taught  Mr. 
Gammon  how  to  control  blight,  oth- 
erwise he  would  never  have  sold  $44,- 
000  of  pears  from  eighty  acres. 

The  agricultural  student  of  the 
early  eighties  was  taught  a  doleful 
theory.  Briefly  it  was  that  of  the  ten 
elements  required  to  grow  plants,  one 
of  them,  nitrogen,  came  from  the 
atmosphere.  Seven  to  ten  pounds  of 
nitrogen  per  acre  were  oxidized 
through  electrical  discharges.  Virgin 
soil  was  fertile,  therefore,  because 
through  the  ages  there  had  been  an 
accumulation  of  nitrogen  in  the  na- 
tive vegetation.    Since  the  soil  was 


cultivated  the  crops  took  several 
times  as  much  nitrogen  from  the  soil 
as  was  had  from  the  atmosphere. 
Hence,  when  all  the  virgin  soil  was 
occupied  and  the  nitrate  beds  of  Chile 
were  exhausted,  the  human  race 
would  gradually  disappear  from  the 
earth.  It  was  really  a  sad  story  and  it 
was  taught  with  great  earnestness. 
However,  Hellriegal  in  1887  discov- 
ered that  micro-organisms  under 
proper  conditions  had  the  character- 
istic of  trapping  the  free  nitrogen  of 
the  air  and  making  it  available  for 
higher  plants.  After  thirty  years  of 
careful  practical  field  tests  it  has 
been  determined  that  land  can  be 
maintained  in  a  high  state  of  fertil- 
ity indefinitely  and  in  humid  climates 
at  least  it  can  be  done  economically. 
The  Golden  Age. 
When  a  boy  in  college  in  the  early 
eighties,  a  man  who  was  well  past 
three  score  and  ten,  outlined  to  me 
the  great  progress  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  world  during  his  life- 
time. He  pointed  out  that  it  had 
been  the  Golden  Age  of  progress, 
greater  advancement  being  made  in 
the  first  three-quarters  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  %than  in  all  the  previ- 
ous history  of  the  world.  He  was 
thankful  that  he  had  been  permitted 
to  live  during  that  remarkable  period. 
Then  he  expressed  his  deep  regret 
that  I  could  never  live  through  such 
an  experience  because  it  would  be 
thoroughly  impossible  for  the  world 
ever  to  make  a  like  progress. 

At  that  time  there  were  no  electric 
street  railroads.  Darius  Green  and 
his  flying  machine,  which  we  all  as 
boys  repeated  with  such  blissful 
irony,  was  the  last  word  in  aero- 
nautics. There  were  no  automobiles, 
nor  even  safety  bicycles,  only  the 
kind  with  a  great  big  wheel  in  front 
and  a  little  one  behind.  My  oldest 
brother  was  thirty  when  I  was  four- 
teen years  of  age,  and  as  is  usual 
under  such  circumstances,  I  had  an 
exalted  opinion  of  my  brother's 
knowledge  and  judgment.  At  that 
time  the  telephone  had  just  come 
into  use  and  was  under  discussion. 
He  said  that  some  day  they  would 
discover  a  way  of  sending  messages 
by  telegraph  or  telephone  without 
the  use  of  wires.  My  exalted  opin- 
ion of  the  elder  brother  fell.  I 
thought  it  the  biggest  fool  sugges- 
tion I  had  ever  heard  in  the  same 
category  with  messages  from  the  de- 
parted.    My  friend   of  three  score 
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War  and  the  Farmer 

By  Luther  Burbank 
HnHE  world's  surplus  stock  of  food  Is  now  dan- 
A  geroosly  depleted  and  we  must  carefully  con- 
serve and  increase  It.  Men  who  bear  arms  must  be 
fed  and  clothed  by  those  who  till  the  soil,  which  Is 
the  source  of  all  human  energy. 

Food  is  more  precious  than  ammunition. 

Beans,  peas,  corn,  potatoes,  beets,  parsnips, 
onions  and  squash  can  be  quickly  and  successfully 
grown  in  every  State. 

Youths  in  the  public  schools  could  be  organized 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  health  and  happiness  of 
many  women  could  be  enhanced  by  the  lighter  por- 
tions of  this  good  work.  Their  organized  aid  would 
be  efficient  in  this  direction  and  would  prove  their 
loyalty  in  a  substantial  way. 
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Educator 

and  ten  had  never  seen  a  thirty-story 
building  nor  heard  of  reinforced  con- 
crete; his  wife  had  never  had  a  fire- 
less  cooker  or  thermos  bottle;  the 
X-ray  had  not  been  discovered.  Pre- 
ventive medicine,  with  the  exception 
of  the  control  of  smallpox,  has  been 
developed  since  that  time.  And  in 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  ways  the 
world  has  moved  forward  and  life 
has  become  easier  and  better. 

The  Cause  of  Progress. 

This  aged  philosopher  was  entirely 
right  when  he  had  said  that-  he  had 
lived  through  the  most  productive 
period  of  the  world,  but  he  was  en- 
tirely wrong  in  thinking  that  all  the 
discoveries  had  been  made.  Mor 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  last 
thirty-five  years  than  had  been  made 
in  the  previous  seventy-five  years. 
The  reason  is  that  we  have  had  the 
results  of  the  former  seventy-five 
years  on  which  to  build.  Discover- 
ies of  each  generation  make  possi- 
ble greater  progress  in  succeeding 
generations.  On  a  Sunday  in  1910  I 
stood  in  the  Cathedral  of  Freiburg 
while  five  thousand  people  made  their 
devotions.  For  six  hundred  years 
succeeding  generations  had  worshiped 
in  that  edifice.  Twenty-five  genera- 
tions had  had,  without  price,  the  use 
of  this  cathedral  which  the  services  of 
previous  generations  had  made  pos- 
sible. In  just  the  same  manner  the 
development  of  each  generation  is 
a  free  contribution  to  all  the  genera- 
tions which  follow. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  not 
thus  far  used  the  word  research. 
Many  professional  investigators  seek 
to  set  up  distinctions  between  re- 
searches, experiments  and  demonstra- 
tions. Important  administrative  poli- 
cies are  sometimes  predicated  on  snch 
distinctions.  1  do  not  deny  the  pos- 
sibility of  making  these  artificial  dis- 
tinctions, but  I  have  never  been  im- 
pressed by  the  importance  of  them. 
In  the  same  manner  I  find  consider- 
able intellectual  difficulty  with  the 
terms  pure  science  and  applied  sci- 
ence. It  has  always  seemed  to  me 
that  the  founder  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  stated  the  situation  funda- 
menallv,  clearly  and  comprehensively 
when  he  said  he  desired  to  establish 
an  institution  for  the  creation  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  One  can 
create  knowledge  and  one  can  dif- 
fuse knowledge.  The  terms  that  are 
applied  to  these  processes  are  of 
rather  minor  importance.  Neither  do 
these  terms  nor  their  definitions  alter 
the  facts  in  any  way.  Dr.  Campbell 
presides  over  an  institution  for  the 
creation  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
relating  to  the  stars  and  the  planets. 
Dr.  Wilbur  as  former  dean  of  a  med- 
ical college  presided  over  an  institu- 
tion for  the  creation  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  relating  to  human  medi- 
cine. I  happen  to  preside  over  an 
institution  for  the  creation  and  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  relating  to  agri- 
culture. It  would  be  a  brave  man 
indeed  who  would  undertake  to  de- 
termine the  relative  value  of  the  in- 
vestigations made  throughout  the 
world  in  these  three  fields  of  knowU 
edge.  In  the  very  nature  .oT  the  case 
no  one  can  possibly  determine  which 
field  of  investigation  is  going,  in  the 
future,  to  be  of  most  benefit  to  tb* 
human  race,  because  no  one  knows 
what  discoveries  are  going  to  be 
made. 

It  would  probably  not  be  scientific 
to  say  that  all  human  progress  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  creation  and 
fusion  of  knowledge,  but  prtol 
all  will  be  disposed  to  admit  the 
dom  of  the  Continental  Con 
when,  in  1787,  it  declared  that 
ligion  and  knowledge  being  nec 
sary  to  the  welfare  and  happiness 
mankind,  schools  and  the  means  o 
education  shall  be  forever  fostered.1' 
This  wise  declaration  of  our  fore 
fathers  was  the  foundation  for  pub" 
education  and  research  in  this 
toy. 
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Soy  Beans 

Cheap    and    Nourishing  Human 
Food. 

OY    BEANS,    introduced  into 
the  United  States  more  than  a 
hundred    years    ago  primarily 
r  use  as  a  forage  crop,  are  in  real- 
one  of  the  most  nutritious  of  the 
~umes  when  used  as  human  food, 
cording  to  specialists  of  the  United 
tes  Department  of  Agriculture. 
These  beans  have    been  used  for 
turics  as  a  staple  article  of  diet  in 
itia  and  Japan  and  arc  coming  to 
used  more  generally  in  this  coun- 
as  consumers  learn   their  food 
lue  and  palatability.      Since  .  they 
nisli  protein  which  contains  nitro- 
for  muscle  building,  and  valuable 
they  are  especially  important  to 
n  to  as  an  emergency  addition  to 
usual    dietary  or  as  substitutes 
other  foods     furnishing  protein 
d  fat. 

Moreover  the  fact  that  they  con- 
in  no  starch  rnakes  them  valuable 
invalids  who  cannot  eat  starchy 
ds.  These  beans  may  be  grown 
ily  in  practically  all  sections  of 
e  country  where  corn  is  grown 
d  give  heavier  yields  than  most 
her  beans. 

An  Increased  Acreage. 
Soy  beans  have  been  so  important 
r  other  purposes  that  until  recent- 
they  have  attracted  little  attention 
r  food  purposes  in  this  country. 
They  are  now  coming  into  their 
n  for  that  purpose,  however,  and . 
e  acreage  of  soy  beans  has  in- 
cased steadily  in  recent  years. 
The  dried  beans  may  be  purchased 
w  in  a  number  of  markets  in  va- 
ous  parts  of  the  country,  often  un- 
r  the    name  of  togo    beans,  and 
ould,  with  the  increased  acreage  of 
c  coming  season,  be  more  gencr- 
ly  available. 

Soy-bean  meal,  a  by-product  of 
il  making,  is  a  valuable  food  and 
no  iloubt  will  come  into  more  gen- 
eral use  with  the  increased  produc- 
tion of  soy  beans. 

Where  dried  soy  beans  are  avail- 
able they  may  be  baked  with  or 
without  pork  like  navy  and  other 
beans.  They  should  be  soaked  over 
night  and  should  be  cooked  longer 
than  other  kinds  of  beans. 

The  cooking  may  be  done  economi- 
cally in  a  fireless  cooker  of  the  sort 
provided  with  heating  stones  or 
plates,  or  on  the  ledge  of  the  firebox 
inside  the  furnace  if  the  house  hap- 
pens to  be  heated  with  one  of  this 

type 

Compare  With  Lima  Beans. 
Dried  soy  beans  have  been  canned 
in  considerable  quantities  during  the 
past  season,  baked  with  pork,  and 
are  on  sale  in  this  form  in  numerous 
markets. 

Canned  green  soy  beans,  which 
may  be  compared  with  lima  .beans, 
also  are  on  the  market  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  Both  these 
canned  products  yield  as  high  a  pro- 
portion of  energy  and  a  higher  pro- 
portion of  protein  than  the  canned 
beans  with  which  they  are  most 
closely  comparable,  and  so  are  more 
nourishing. 

Both  are  produced  and  handled 
usually  at  a  lower  cost  than  other 
beans  and  should,  therefore,  be  ob- 
tainable at  lower  prices.  £  • 

Plant,  plant,  plant! 

It  is  not  loo  late  to  plant  potatoes! 

It  is  not  loo  late  to  plant  corn! 

It  it  not  too  late  to  plant  beans! 

Increase  your  acreage  of  late  crops! 

Your  country  needs  food! 

Cet  the  ground  ready  right  arvay! 


IWouMrather 


O  have  the  ri&ht  standard  and  faithfully- 
live  up  to  it,  this  is  the  working  motto 
of  the  Firestone  Organization.  Since  Mr. 
Firestone  founded  the  Company  seventeen 
years  a&o,  there  has  been  no  swerving  from 
this  quality  rule.  Success  has  come  because 
Firestone  standard  is  "ri&ht"  and  every 
member  of  the  Organization  upholds  it. 

The  standard  means  that  you  must  &et  rid- 
ing comfort  in  the  highest  decree  with  a 
safe  hold  and  Most  Miles  per  Dollar  on  any 
road,  through  the  whole  year.  Mr.  Firestone's 
name  on  the  tire  is  your  assurance  of  this. 

Your  dealer  and  the  nearest  branch  co- 
operate to  &ive  you  prompt,  saving  service. 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Akron,  Ohio  Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 


POTATOES 

.  9  4-5  Bushels  from 
One  Pound  of  Seed 

Three  potatoes,  planted  in  56 
hills  in  Huron  Co.,  Ohio,  yielded 
this  amount.  The  seed,  the  plant- 
ing and  the  crop  harvested  are 
matters  of  County  record.  You 
can  do  as  well,  or  even  better,  by 
following  my  instructions.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  variety  of  seed, 
or  soil  or  fertilizer  used,  Import- 
ant as  each  of  these  matters  is, 
but  It  Is  the  selection  and  cutting 
of  seed  and  treatment.  It  was 
these  elements  that  enabled  me 
to  produce  the  yield  of  652  lbs. 
of  potatoes  from  one  pound  of 
seed.  Full  Information  as  to  how 
it  was  done,  the  seed  used,  the 
soil,  the  fertilizer  employed,  the 
tillage  and  the  methods  of  pro- 
ducing this  large  crop  will  be 
sent  for  One  Dollar.  Send  your 
order  now  and  grow  more  pota- 
toes from  less  seed.  Anyone 
who  feels  too  poor  to  spend  a 
dollar  to  learn  how  to  Increase 
the  yield  in  raising  potatoes, 
send  me  your  name  and  address. 
Planting  time  Is  near.  Send 
your  order  to-day  and  raise  more 
potatoes  from  less  seed. 

A.  R.  GIBSON, 
Brookfield,  Illinois 


Redwood  Tanks,  Silos 

Thirty  five  years  in  this  business 
in  Stockton.  A  500-gallon  tank, 
18.73.  A  tank  6  fL  i  2!4  ft.,  $8. 
Other  tanks  equally  cheap.  I  deal 
direct  with  the  consumer,  saving 
10%  to  20%.  All  sizes  in  stock. 
Clear,  dry  redwood  direct  from  the 
milL  Write  for  price  to-day.  Latest 
improved  machinery,  doors,  windows 
frames,  mouldings.  R.  F.  WILSON. 
Phone   2957,   Stockton.  California. 


Bush  Car  Delivered  Free 


BOTH  aUWOB  COVaST.  Bask  Tut  pie,  Chltaf*.  IUUeat> 


T  Lock  Seamed  and  Soldered 

There  is  a  tremendous  difference  in  surface  pipe.  This  is  appreciated 
most  by  rhe  man  who  has  wasted  time  and  money  on  inferior  makes.  If 
you  want  absolutely  the  strongest  and  best  surface  pipe  you  can  buy,  select 

Madewell  Surface  Pipe 

It  has  many  distinctive  important  advantages  you  can't  afford  to  overlook. 

The  Madewell  Long  Leek  Seam  is  made  donbly  ante  and  strong  by  soldering  the  entire  length.  A 
better  seam  can't  be  mide.  The  Madewell  Lock  Seam  Sleeve— used  In  Madewell  pipe  only— la 
decidedly  stronger  and  smoother  than  the  old  fashioned  lap  and  riveted  seam  nsed  In  other  pipe.  Thai 
leatore  atone  puts  Madewell  Pipe  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Scad  ior  Free  Booklet— which  telk  lost  how  Madewell  Pipe  Is  constructed 

Box  0 


Robinson  Hardware  Co. 


Gilroy,  Cal. 
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9-18 
Tractor 


A  Pair  that  Wins 


9-18  Tractor 
20x28  Thresher 

The  yearly  sales  of  Case  threshing 
outfits  exceed  those  of  the  next  three 
concerns  combined.  Inthisdayofkeen 
competition,  this  overwhelming  popu- 
larity is  the  best  proof  of  Case  merits. 

Case  has  held  top  place  for  many  years. 
For  75  years  they  have  set  the  pace — a  pace 
that  other  concerns  have  tried  in  vain  to 
maintain.  Today  our  Case  Tractors  and 
Threshers,  simple,  powerful,  efficient, 
economical,  can't  be  beat.  They  are 
known  by  the  work  they  do. 

If  yon  are  figuring  on 
buying  an  outfit— buy 
Case.  Better  be  safe 
than  sorry.  If  you  have 
a  Case  outfit  you'll  be 
money  ahead.  A  size 
Thresher  and  a  size 
Tractor  suitable  for 
every  farm. 

J.  L  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company,  Inc. 

396  Erie  Street,  RACINE,  WIS. 
Founded  1842 


Write  today  for  the  1817 

Case  album.  Describes 
Case  Kerosene  and  Gas 
Tractors,  Case  Steam 
Engines,  Case  Thresh- 
ing Machines,  and  every 
Case  product.  No  farmer 
should  be  without  one. 
Write  today  for  your 
copy.    It  is  free. 
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POSTPAID 

I  My  Copyrighted  Book  "How  to  Judge  Entries" 
I  tells  how  high-grade  semi-steel  engines 
I  are  made,  advantages  over  cast  iron,  how 
I  common  coal  oil  in  a  WITTE  reduces  power 
I  cost  65  per  cent.  Writ 
today  and  get  my  "How 
-to- Make-Money* 
■lib  fa*  HSU  folder,  and  latest 
WITTE  Engine 
prices,  lid. H_ Wit 

WITTE  EVGIXTWORKS 

3127  Oakland  «>g,  Kuu>  City,  Ma. 
8127  Emplra  Bid*.  PMtalMUgB,  Pa. 


LABORERS — Do    you    need    any    help    on  the 
farm!    If    so,    ran  a  littla    adTertisement  in 
Orrhanl  and  Farm:  only  3c  per  word. 


"Always  Does  the  Work  and  Dow  It  Bight" 


Unbeatable  I  Ox  terminator  of  Rats, 
Slice  and  Burn  Uaed  the  Workl  One 
Died  by  U.  8.  Ooremment 

It   CANT   Tail— It's   ALL  Exterminator. 

Stop  Fattening*  Rats,  Mice  and  Boca!  on  roar 
food  or  on  Catch  Penny  ready-to-nae  anbstfUitea 
— whose  bulk  is  inert  flour  and  creaae. 

Why  Trap  Rata  and  Mice,  One  by  One.  while 
those  nncaaght  rapidly  increasel  !  I  IQnd  them 
all  to-night  with  a  25c  box  of  ROUGH  ON 
RATS,  the  Recognized  Standard  (or  Raff  a 
Century.    At  Prog  and  Oonntry  Storea. 


How  to  Grow  Potatoes 


WITH  potato  prices  higher  than 
ever  before  in  the  whole 
history  of  California,  and 
with  multitudes  of  families  planting 
potato  patches  in  gardens  and  vacant 
lots,  there  is  particular  timeliness  in 
the  bulletin  on  "Potatoes  in  Cali- 
fornia" just  issued  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  and  obtainable  free 
by  writing  to  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture at  Berkeley.  How  to  raise 
potatoes  is  told  in  this  bulletin  by  J.  * 
W.  Gilmore,  Professor  of  Agronomy 
in  the  University. 

It  is  the  cooler  coast  sections  that 
are  best  adapted  for  potatoes,  says 
Professor  Gilmore.  Yields  in  various 
parts  of  the  State  vary  from  4,500  to 
12,000  pounds  to  the  acre. 

Potatoes  need  a  soil  superior  in 
drainage,  content  of  organic  matter, 
and  preparation — and  of  these,  good 
drainage  is  the  most  important. 

The  importance  of  early  and  thor- 
ough preparation  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. The  land  ought  to  be 
plowed  as  deeply  as  possible  in  the 
fall  and  then  disced  and  harrowed  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  spring. 
Plow  Deeply. 
In  cases  where  the  land  cannot  be 
plowed  until  spring,  it  should  be 
plowed  deeply  and  worked  frequent- 
ly to  give  it  compactness  enough  to 
facilitate  the  distribution  and  reten- 
tion of  moisture. 

The  seed  set,  to  produce  the  great- 
est returns  in  profit,  should  be  be- 
tween two  and  three  ounces  in  size, 
for  there  is  a  limit  in  size  above 
which  the  cost  of  the  seed  is  greater 
than  the  value  of  the  extra  yield. 

To  use  cut  sets  from  large  tubers 
is  the  best  practice,  except  when  the 
whole  tubers,  though  small,  are  from 
especially  produce  hills. 

The  seed  set  should  be  so  cut  as 
to  include  one  or  two  of  the  strong 
buds  from  near  the  bud  end  of  the 
tuber,  since  these  are  the  strongest 
buds.  The  tubers  should  be  cut  so 
as  to  expose  as  little  cut  surface  as 
possible,  and  hand  cutting  is  better 
than  the  use  of  mechanical  cutters. 

The  widespread  practice  of  sprink- 
ling some  dry,  dusty  material  over 
the  tubers  when  cut  is  practically  a 
waste  of  time  except  when  the  cut 
tubers  are  not  to  be  planted  for 
several  days  after  they  are  cut.  The 
utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  use 
seed  potatoes  which  are  not  infected 
with  disease.  If,  when  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  stem  end  is  cut  off,  a  spot 
or  ring  of  brown  appears  in  the  cen- 
ter or  around  the  edge,  the  potato 
should  be  cast  out,  for  this  is  likely 
to  be  the  dangerous  Fusarium  Wilt. 
Sprout  Before  Cutting. 
It  is  a  good  practice  to  sprout 
seed  potatoes  before  cutting  and 
planting.  Thus  only  tubers  showing 
vigorous  sprouts  need  be  selected  for 
planting,  which  assures  a  perfect 
stand  and  more  uniform  growth. 

Under  usual  soil  conditions  in  Cali- 
fornia potatoes  should  be  planted 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches 
apart,  in  a  row,  with  rows  36  to  42 
inches  apart,  though  if  the  soil  is  un- 
usually rich,  deep,  well-drained  and 
well  prepared,  potatoes  may  be 
planted  as  close  as  twelve  inches  in 
a  row  with  rows  twenty  inches  apart. 
The  wider  distance  between  rows  is 
needed  for  horse  cultivation,  and  es- 
sential where  the  soil  is  poor  and  the 
moisture  supply  inadequate. 

The  best  depth  for  planting  pota- 
toes is  four  to  five  inches. 

As  to  the  best  time  of  planting,  in 
most  regions  the  planting  may  begin 
in  early  March  and  continue  until 
June,  the  prospects  for  largest  yields  1 
diminishing  as  the  season  advances. 
For  the  second  crop,  the  planting  is 


usually  begun  in  late  July  or  early 
August.  The  longer  the  growing 
season  the  greater  the  yield.  Early 
potatoes  require  seventy  to  ninety 
days  to  bear  a  crop  and  late  varie- 
ties from  130  to  150  days.  Potatoes 
are  good  food  at  any  stage  of  growth, 
but  immature  potatoes  do  not  keep 
nor  ship  well. 

Cultivation  and  Irrigation. 
Three  or  four  cultivations,  to  con- 
serve moisture  and   destroy  weeds, 
are  usually  as  many  as  the  crop  will 
pay  for. 

Where  irrigation  is  needed,  about 
1%  acre  feet  of  water  are  necessary 
to  produce  a  good  yield.  This  should 
be  put  on  in  three  or  four  applica- 
tions, beginning  when  the  plants  are 
approaching  full  growth,  and  re- 
peated at  intervals  of  fourteen  to 
eighteen  days,  until 'the  vines  show 
signs  of  maturity.  There  should  be  a 
light  cultivation  after  each  irrigation. 
The  water  should  be  applied  by  fur- 
rows, rather  than  by  flooding,  usually 
with  a  furrow  between  every  two 
rows. 

The  best  cure  for  potato  diseases  is 
prevention.  Professor  Gilmore  sounds 
a  warning  against  the  Fusarium  Wilt, 
for  once  this  disease  is  established  in 
the  soil,  six  or  seven  years  are  re- 
quired to  eradicate  it  Rotation  of 
crops  and  the  choice  of  disease-free 
seed  are  the  great  means  of  preven- 
tion. Other  diseases  against  which 
he  gives  warning  are  Rhizoctonia  and 
Oospora,  or  scab,  the  ravages  of 
both  of  which  can  be  lessened  by 
treating  the  seed  tubers  in  a  solution 
of  formalin,  and  Leaks,  to  prevent 
which  care  should  be  exercised  in  dig- 
ging and  handling  potatoes  not  to 
bruise  or  break  the  skin. 

The  worst  insect  pests  are  the  flea- 
beetle,  which  opens  the  way  to  fungus 
diseases;  the  eel  worm,  which  is 
combatted  by  planting  clean  seed  sets 
or  by  rotation  with  plants  not  sub- 
ject to  this  pest;  and  the  tuber  moth. 
About  Fertilizers. 

In  the  hot  interior  valley,  where  the 
potatoes  are  apt  not  to  grow  to  a 
desirable  size,  there  is  advantage  in 
mulching  the  ground  with  partly  de- 
cayed straw. 

Where  fertilizers  are  needed,  a 
mixture  of  40  pounds  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  120  pounds  of  acid  phos- 
phate, and  80  pounds  of  sulphate  of 
potash  will  be  sufficient  for  all  but 
very  light  soils. 

As  to  varieties.  Professor  Gilmore 
says  that  for  early  potatoes  the  Chili 
has  shown  some  merit  for  the 
Northern  Sacramento  valley  and 
coast  sections,  and  the  Early  Rose 
for  a  wide  range  of  conditions  and 
for  both  first  and  second  crops;  for 
medium,  the  American  Wonder  or 
the  British  Queen;  and  for  late 
planting,  the  Burbank,  the  potato 
most  widely  grown  in  California, 
which  possesses,  however,  a  tendency, 
to  grow  too  large  and  long  and  with 
eyes  rather  prominent  and  deep. 

Estimates  of  the  cost  of  all  the 
operations  of  potato-growing  and  de- 
tailed advice  as  to  all  its  aspects  are 
given  by  Professor  Gilmore  in  this 
valuable  free  bulletin.  

Plant,  plant,  plant! 

It  is  not  too  late  to  plant  potatoes/ 

Ji  is  not  too  late  to  plant  corn! 

It  is  not  loo  late  to  plant  beans! 

Increase  your  acreage  of  late  crops! 

Your  country  needs  food! 

Cet  the  ground  ready  right  an>ay/ 

This  x»ar  has  resolved  itself  dot>n 
to  a  race  among  the  farmers. — Lloyd 
George. 
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New  ur 


ON  account  of  the  impending 
high  prices  for  grain  bags  the 
Sacramento  Valley  Develop- 
ment Association  in  the  spring  of 
1916  called  a  meeting  of  grain  grow- 
ers, warehouse  men,  mill  men  and 
others  interested,  to  discuss  the  feas- 
ibility and  advisability  of  substitut- 
ing bulk  handling  of  grain  for  the 
more  expensive  and  wasteful  system 
of  handling  in  sacks  long  in  vogue  in 
California.  The  meeting  was  un- 
commonly representative  and  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  a  special 
State-wide  committee  -which  filed  a 
report  that  aroused  much  interest 
throughout  the  grain  producing  and 
handling  sections  of  the  State. 

As  a  result  of  the  agitation  thus 
begun  a  number  of  elevators  have 
been  built  in  the  Sacramento  Valley 
and  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  bulk 

Iiandling  of  grain  may  reasonably 
>e  expected  to  expand  with  each 
succeeding  year.  It  has  long  been 
held  that  the  grain  crop  of  this  State 
must  be  handled  in  sacks  on  account 
of  the  requirements  of  over-sea  ship- 
ping. The  investigation  by  our  com- 
mittee, however,  disclosed  the  fact 
that  only  about  one-fourth  of  the 
grain  produced  in  this  State  is  ever 
carried  on  salt  water,  so  it  appears 
that  our  farmers  are  paying  the 
larger  expense  of  sacking  their  entire 
crop  in  order  that  one-fourth  of  the 
crop  may  be  properly  prepared  for 
shipment  by  water. 

Persons  who  have  erected  eleva- 
tors for  handling  their  grain  by  the 
bulk  system,  have  reported,  to  and 
'through  this  committee,  that  sub- 
stantial savings  have  been  effected, 
in  some  instances  the  saving  of  a 
single  year  being  sufficient  to  pay 
the  entire  cost  of  elevator  and  equip- 
ment. 

In  view  of  the  results  thus 
achieved  the  association  by  agitating 
this  matter  and  bringing  to  light  the 
facts,  and  especially  by  furthering 
the  actual  demonstration  of  the  su- 
perior economy  of  bulk  handling,  has 
contributed  materially  to  the  welfare 
of  the  grain  producers  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Lively's  Sales 

DO.  LIVELY  STOCK  FARM 
reports  the  recent  sale  of 
•  twelve  head  of  young  mares 
to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Holstein 
cow  to  Mexico,  two  Jersey  cows  to 
Mr.  J.  V.  Laveaga,  a  ring  master 
shorthorn  bull  to  the  Rodgers  Ranch 
Company  at  Lovelock,  Nevada;  ten 
head  of  Duroc  Jersey  sows  and  a 
boar  to  Major  Brooks;  twenty-eight 
Flemish  Giant  hares  to  the  White- 
hall Ranch  at  St.  Helena. 

They  also  report  the  receipt  of 
(twenty  head  registered  Hampshire 
ewes  and  a  ram  from  Illinois. 

Gold  and  Oranges 

LAST  year  the  value  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia citrus  crop  was  nearly 
twice  that  of  the  total  produc- 
tion of  gold  in  the  State.  Its  value 
,was  29  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
production  of  silver  and  two  and 
One-half  times  as  great  as  that  of 
copper.  Petroleum  alone  had  a  great- 
er value  than  that  of  citrus. 

In  the  digging  of  ore  from  our 
mines,  in  the  deforestation  of  our 
timbered  lands,  and  in  the  exhaus- 
tion of  our  fisheries,  we  are  but  de- 
pleting our  capital,  while  in  the 
growing  of  fruit  we  actually  create 
new  wealth  from  the  elements  of 
the  earth  and  the  air  that  before 
were  not  available  for  man's  use. 

Agriculture  is  the  source  and  foun- 
dation  of  any  enduring  prosperity. 

This  war  has  resolved  itself  down 
to  a  race  among  the  farmers. — Lloyxi 
George. 


Fair  List  Prices 


Fair  Treatment 


GOODRICH 

BLACK  SAFETY  TREAD  TIRES 

Underwritten  W  GOODRICH 
Good  Faita 


The  Fair  Treatment  Guarantee — 
the  pledged  good  faith  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Rubber  Company— takes  the  slightest 
shadow  of  a  risk  off  Goodrich  Black  Safety 
Tread  Tires. 

You  must  get  full  value  service 

from  a  Goodrich  tire,  or  Goodrich  wants  it 
back  forthwith. 

Then  Goodrich  FAIR  TREATMENT  steps 
up  and  squares  the  debt  of  that  tire  — squares  it 
gladly  and  generously  with  a  liberal  adjustment, 
bound  to  satisfy  you. 

For  Goodrich  accepts  as  the  Company's  debt 
of  honor  an  obligation  of  tire  service,  worthy  of  the 
best  fabric  tire  made. 

There  are  no  conditions,  no  catch  words  to  Good- 
rich's world  wide  invitation: 

"Send  back  to  Goodrich 
ANY  Goodrich  tire  you 
believe  owes  you  anything.  *  * 


Where  Von  See  This  Sipn 
Goodrich  Tires  are  Stocked 


Aak  Your  Dealer  for  Thea 


The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co. 

Akron,  Ohio 


Also  Maker  of  the  Celebrated  tires 
on  which  Dario  Resia  won  the  official 
1916  National  Automobile  Racing 
Championship,  Silver  town  Cord  Tires 


'Best  izj.  tine  JLiong  Rxxzx 


GOING  TO  BUILD? 

Send  for  our  14J-page  catalog  of 
Lumber,  Sash,  Doors  and  Builders' 
Supplies.  We  save  you  the  middle- 
man's profit. 

Contractors'  &  Builders'  Supply  Co. 

1401  5th  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 


BAGS' 


FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

New  and  second-hand.  Every  bag  thoroughly 
insisted  before  shipping.  Bags  for  grain,  po- 
tatoes, seeds,  rice,  onions,  beans,  etc.  Whether 
buying  or  selling,  communicate  with  us. 

SPEYER  BAG  CO. 

800-873  Folsom  St..   San  Francisco. 


FREELAND 


I N  FORMAT!  N 


Wonderful  opportunities  in  South  tor  energetic 
farmers.  Cheap  lands  awaiting  development.  Two 
and  three  crops  a  year.     No  long,  cold  winters. 

WRITE  TO-DAY  t~ 

tatloa,  water,  health.  Great  cotton,  corn,  oala, 
hay.  cattle,  dairy,  orange,  grapefruit,  market 
gardes   country.     Free   information   furnished  by 

The  Southern   Land   Bureau  of 
TKC    GEORGIAN -AMERICAN,    ATLANTA.    8  A. 


IE  DAG 

I—  I  GLUE 


E'S 


■       VJWW  l_  TUBES 

MEND    IT    TODAY    lOC  .'. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

The  publishers  of  Orchard  and  Farm 
believe  that  every  advertisement  ap- 
pearing in  the  publication  is  backed 
by  responsible  people.  The  aim  is  to 
have  no  other  than  reliable  advertisers. 
Frauds  and  irresponsible  firms  are  not 
knowingly  allowed  space  in  our  col- 
umns. We  will  take  it  as  a  favor  if 
readers  will  advise  us  promptly  should 
they  have  any  reason  to  question  the 
reliability  of  any  firm  using  these  col- 
umns. Discriminating  advertisers  rec- 
ognize Orchard  and  Farm  as  being  read 
by  the  most  intelligent  farmers,  stock- 
men and  fruitgrowers  west  of  the 
Kocky  Mountains  and  therefore  seek 
cur  columns  in  advertising  their  gooda, 
ORCHARD  AND  FARM, 
Oth  Floor,  Ilrnrxt  lluildintc 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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Child  Can 
Operate  It 


On  Every  Farm 

Thii  Farm  Pump  Engine  should  b«  on  «r«ry 
farm,  not  because  of  the  time,  work  and 
money  it  aarca  but  because  of  its  irreat 
adaptability  for  all  kinds  of  farm  labor.  This 
engine  will  supply  from  270  to  2450  gallons 
of  water  per  hour  on  the  hottest,  coldest  and 
calmest  day*.  It  will  enable  you  to  have  all 
the  water  you  want  for  your  stock,  house- 
hold use  and  for  washing  your  wagons,  farm 
implements,  etc.   And  in  addition,  the 

Fuller  &  Johnson 

Farm  Pump 
Engine 

will  run  your  cream  separator,  washing 
machine,  churn,  grinder  or  any  other  mech- 
anism that  is  run  by  hand  power.  This  Farm 
Pump  Engine  runs  steadily,  eaaily.  without 
watching  and  without  vibration.  It  cornea 
to  you  ready  for  instant  use,  there  are  no 
extra  parts  to  buy  and  it  can  be  attached  to 
any  pump  without  extra  fittings,  special 
platform  or  foundation. 

Write  Now  for  Interesting  Literature 

The  literature  on  the  Farm  Pump  Engine  describe*  in  detail  justwhat  it  will  do.  It  shows 
clearly  and  briefly  how  it  can  save  its  owner  work  and  money,  and  the  many  testimonials  we 
have  prove  conclusively  that  the  claims.of  the  makers  a&Ito  what.it  can  do  are  not  only  troth* 
ful  but  very  conservative. 

The  Fuller  ft  Johnson  Farm  Pump  Engine  is  the  lowest  priced  machine 
of  its  kind  on  the  market.  It  is  also  the  only  one  of  its  kind  made  which 
will  give  such  a  variety  of  lone,  dependable  service. 

Write  for  LUeratar*  NOW  while  this  h  be/ore  j»o, 

PACIFIC  HARDWARE  AND  STEEL  COMPANY 

Pacific  Coast  Distributers 


rth  and  Towngend  Streets,  San  Francisco,  fal. 
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Danger 


Safety 


"Armco"  Iron  Corrugated  Culverts 
Make  Dangerous  Places  SAFE! 

Following  the  example  of  the  railroads,  highway  builders  are 
abolishing  bridges  wherever  possible  and  substituting  the 
safety,  economy  and  convenience  that  is  possible  with 

'ARMCO  CORRUMTED  CULVERTS 

Never  "closed  to  traffic",  never  put  "out  of  commission"  by  floods  or 
storms,  never  in  danger  of  breaking  down  beneath  heavy  tractors  or  motor 
trucks,  never  requiring  repairs,  or  painting,  "Armco"  Iron  Culverts  elimi- 
nate all  the  objectionable  features  of  bridges  and  make  travel  safe  and  sure. 
"Armco"  Iron's  remarkable  rust-resistance  results  from  its  purity  and 
evenness.  It  endures  for  years  and  years  without  one  cent  of  cost  for 
maintenance.  The  "Armco"  Trade-Mark  on  every  section  is  evidence  that 
your  taxes  are  being  wisely  applied. 

For  full  information  on  "Armco"  Iron  Culverts.  Flumes,  Sheets,  Roof- 
ing and  Formed  Products,  write  the  manufacturer  in  your  vicinity,  or 

ARMCO  IRON  CULVERT  AND  FLUME  MFRS.  ASSOCIATION 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Let's  War  Against  Waste 

By  David  Franklin  Houston, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


BOTH  for  economic  and  patriotic 
reasons  the  American  farmer 
should  strive  this  year  for  the 
highest  standard  of  efficiency  in  the 
production  and  conservation  of  food. 
But  production  accomplished  by 
wasteful  methods  does  not  make  for 
efficiency,  and  careful  thought,  there- 
fore, should  be  given  to  the  steps 
that  need  to  be  taken. 

In  the  case  of  the  great  staple 
cereals,  which  constitute  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  food  supply,  con- 
spicuous production  wastes  result 
from  failure  to  give  proper  attention 
to  the  selection  and  safeguarding  of 
■seed  for  planting,  the  preparation  of 
the  land,  and  the  care  of-  the  crop. 
For  instance,  only  varieties  known  to 
be  well  adapted  to  the  region  where 
planted  should  be  selected.  The  plant- 
ing of  seed  that  will  not  germinate 
often  results  in  great  loss  of  time, 
labor  and  money  which  could  have 
been  avoided  by  testing  the  seed  for 
germinability  before  planting. 

Secure  Maximum  Returns. 

.  Under  existing  conditions,  every 
precaution  should  be  taken  to  reduce 
production  wastes  by  testing  seed 
sufficiently  in  advance  to  insure 
against  the  planting  of  dead  seed;  to 
treat  with  disinfecting  dips  all  seed 
subject  to  diseases  that  can  be  pre- 
vented, such  as  the  smuts  of  wheat, 
barley,  oats  and  rye,  the  losses  from 
which  are  estimated  conservatively  at 
$50,000,000  to  $60,000,000  in  the 
United  States  in  the  average  year;  to 
prepare  especially  thoroughly  for 
planting  these  vitally  important 
cereal  crops  and  to  care  for  tnem  as 
may  be  necessary  during  the  season. 

If  seed  is  of  high  quality  but  short 
in  quantity,  some  reduction  in  the 
quantity  used  per  acre  sometimes  can 
be  made  with  profit  if  the  soil  is 
especially  well  prepared  and  the  seed- 
ing done  carefully.  Under  favorable 
conditions  as  good  a  stand  of  oats 
can  be  obtained,  the  specialists  of 
the  department  have  found,  by  drill- 
ing two  and  a  half  bushels  per  acre 
as  by  sowing  three  bushels  broadcast, 
with  resultant  increase  of  yield  per 
acre  as  well  as  increase  of  acreage 
planted. 

Potato  Disease?. 

In  the  case  of  the  northern  staple 
vegetables,  such  as  potatoes,  cabbage 
and  onions,  of  which  the  supply  is 
short  as  the  result  of*  unfavorable 
climatic  conditions  in  1910  in  the 
commercially  important  producing 
districts,  it  is  considered  especially 
important  to  reduce  the  risk  of  waste 
due  to  the  action  of  insects  and  dis- 
eases during  the  growing  period. 
With  the  potato,  the  seed  stocks  of 
which  are  low,  every  precaution 
necessary  to  reduce  the  risk  of  dis- 
ease damage,  including  the  treatment 
of  the  seed  potatoes  for  scab  before 
planting  and  equipment  for  thorough 
spraying  while  the  crop  is  growing, 
should  be  taken. 

A  widespread  outbreak  of  late 
blight  throughout  the  important  po- 
tato producing  districts  might  dimin- 
ish potato  production  at  the  rate  of 
3,000,000  bushels  a  day  during  Au- 
gust and  September  if  prolonged 
warm  and  rainy  weather  should  oc- 
cur. This  disease  can  be  prevented 
by  spraying  and  early  preparation 
should  be  made  to  combat  it  vigor- 
ously. Potato  diseases  of  a  prevent- 
able character  frequently  reduce  the 
crop  by  from  50,000,000  to  100,000,000 


bushels.  While  not  entirely  prevent- 
able, they  should  be  guarded  against 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

Sweet  potato  losses  from  black  rot, 
foot  rot  and  other  diseases  in  the  ' 
field  result  mainly  from  failure  to 
select  and  disinfect  seed  and  to  prac- 
tice sanitation  in  the  beds.  Bean 
losses  from  anthracnose  and  other 
diseases  can  be  prevented  to  a  large 
extent  by  the  use  of  disease-free  seed. 
The  obtaining  of  such  seed  should 
receive  special  attention  this  season. 
Disposal  of  Surplus. 

Some  of  the  most  conspicuous  crop 
wastes  occur  with  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, of  which,  in  normal  years, 
larger  quantities  usually  are  grown 
than  the  producers  can  market  profit- 
ably. 

Under  existing  condition-:,  every 
practicable  step  should  be  taken  to 
protect  these  crops  throughout  the 
season  and  to  utilize  and  preserve 
them  as  fully  as  possible  when  they 
have  matured. 

To  the  extent  that  competent  labor 
is  available,  either  hired  or  in  the 
family,  fruits  and  vegetables  which 
ordinarily  it  is  inadvisable  to  attempt 
to  conserve  should  be  systematically 
saved  for  use  by  canning,  drving  or 
preserving. 

These  operations  should  not  be  de- 
layed until  late  summer  and  autumn; 
and  family  gardens  should  be  planned 
to  supply  ample  quantities  of  early 
maturing  small  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  canning,  drying  or  preserving,  as 
well  as  iresh  products  for  the  table. 
Because  of  the  scarcity  of  tinplate 
and  the  high  prices  of  tin  cans,  it  may 
be  necessary  in  household  preserva- 
tion of  food  more  extensively  to  pack 
fruit  and  vegetables  in  other  contain- 
ers. This  situation  may  call  for  new 
methods  of  preserving  or  the  im- < 
provement  and  extended  use  of  old 
processes,  such  as  drying. 

In  the  Southern  States,  approxi-  ' 
mately  50,000,000  bushels  of  sweet 
potatoes  are  produced  annuallv  and 
it  is  estimated  that  at  least  10.000,000 
bushels  of  these  are  lost  annually  by 
decay.  Frequently  wholesale  waste 
occurs  at  harvest  time,  not  only  of  ' 
sweet  potatoes,  but  of  white  pota- 
toes and  other  underground  food 
crops,  through  lack  of  proper  stor- 
age facilities  to  safeguard  the  crop 
from  destructive  freezes  at  digging 
time. 

Forage  and  Human  Food. 

Certain  crops  grown  annually  to  a 
considerable  extent  for  soil  improve- 
ment or  forage  possess  large  iood 
value  if  utilised  properly.  Among 
such  crops  are  soy  beans,  cow-peas, 
peanuts,  kaflir  and  other  grain  sor- 
ghums, the  food  and  oil  producing 
value  of  which  has  not  been  recog- 
nized adequately  until  recently.  In-; 
creased  utilization  of  these  for  human 
food  and  oil  production  doubtless  will 
be  advisable. 

Under  the  condition  in  which  the 
country   now  finds  itself,  it  is  im- , 
portant  that  everything  practicable  be 
done   to  increase   the  efficiency  of 
agricultural  activities  during  the  pres- 
ent season.    I  have  called  attention 
to  a  few  of  the  steps  that  may  be ', 
taken   to  this  end.     It  is  desirable- 
that  throughout  the  country  farmers  i 
confer  among  themselves  on  thesnj 
and  other  matters  affecting  the  pro-, 
duction  of  needed  crops  and  that  they' 
consult    freely    with    county  agentsyj 
State  agricultural  agencies  and  the; 
Department  of  Agriculture. 


WANTED 

Baiter.  Errgs,  Dork  Y.gg*  anoTIofie5T 
Write  for  quotations,  stating  in 
what  quantities  yon  can  ship  regu- 
larly. We  bare  been  in  business 
continually  since  1892.  References: 
Mercantile  National  Bank  and 
Dun's  and  Bradstreet's,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

F.  B.  VOORHIES  &  SONS 

239-241  FRONT  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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SULPHUR 

Fleur  de  Soufre,  An- 
nuel Kafcle  Brand. 

PacJked  in  barrels 
and  double  sacks.  Are 
the  Huffiest  Sulphurs 
that  money  can  buy; 
the  best  for  vine- 
yards; the  best  for 
bleaching  purposes. 
LEAVING  NO  ASH. 
SEND  FOR  ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET; 
also  PRICE  LIST 
and  SAMPLES. 

BAN  FRANCISCO 
SULPHUR  CO. 
,  San   Kranclnco,  Cal. 


KARL  A. 


Light  for  Your  Farm 

Unl-Lectric  lighting  plant  generates  standard  110- 
volt  direct  current;  operates  from  one  to  fifty  lights, 
electric  motor,  electric  iron,  vacuum  cleaner,  electric 
toaster,  force  pump,  churn,  washing  machine,  etc.  No 
Batteries — No  Switchboard — and  a  better  machine  for 
less  money.  High  speed  gasoline  motor,  generator  and 
automatic  governor  all  complete  in  one  small,  compact 
unit.  Uses  standard  lamps  and  fixtures.  Simple,  easily 
installed,  dependable,  economical.  Costs  less  than  other 
systems  to  buy  and  to  operate. 

Write  to-day  for  full  description  and  low  price. 

HPnniTD  f  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS 

EL"Dt,lS.U  iUi/2  Clay  su  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


as  the  sled  slides  over  snow 


r.'V 


so  the  Yuba  moves 
over  the  ground. 

The  steel  ball  race  castings  are  the 
runners  of  the  tradtor.  They  slide  over 
the  freely  rolling  balls  of  the  Ball 
Tread  as  the  steel  shod  sled  over  snow. 

The  upward  pull  of  the  sprocket  on 
the  manganese  chain  furnishes  the 
impetus  for  the  Yuba. 

The  Y^iba  has  a  rigid  track.  Most 
other  "track"  machines  lay  a  so-called 
"track"  of  flexible  links  and  roll  over 
it  on  flanged  pulleys  or  wheels. 

Such  a  track  is  no  better  than  the 
ground  on  which  it  is  laid — often  it  is 
more  of  a  corduroy  road  than  a  track. 

The  rigid  track  of  the  Yuba  does  not 
kink  nor  cramp  to  minor  irregularities 
of  the  ground.  It  follows  the  general 
contour  smoothly  and  easily.  The 
shock  .of  mee'ting  any  obstruction  is 
evenly  distributed. 

The  Yuba  slides  over  a  ridge  just  as 
the  sled  takes  a  "Thank-ye-marm." 

Like  the  sled  the  Yuba  will  coast  of 
its  own  weight  on  a  3  %  grade ! 


for  long  life  and 
low  upkeep  cost: 


BUY 

IvdB/q 
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Yuba  Manufacturing  Company  Dept.  J-2 

433  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  California 
Gentlemen:  Kindly  send  me  catalog  and  prices  on 
the  Yuba  Ball  Tread  Tractor. 


I  am  interested  in  Model  12-20_ 


Model  20  35- 


Name- 


Town. 


.  State- 


P.O.  Box- 


Size  of  farm- 


-Fruit 
-Grapes 


[  Cbeck  main  crop  raised  ) 

 Rice 

 Hops 


-Grain 
JVlfalfa 


Yuba  Manufacturing  Company,  433  California  Street,  San  Francisco  and  there  have  just  been  issued  new  Pump  and  Plow  Catalogs 

(ftSurfr  Vh  TuL  oJrurtm  CteMp-<W  In  nam.  ml,)  wbich  wc  wUl  be  *Ui  ,0  send  Prospective  buyers. 
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Let  th>  (armrr  fnrrcrr  br  honorrd 
iu  hi*  railing:  (or  Ihry  trho  labor  in 
the  earth  air  thr  rhotrn  peoplr  of 
Cod.  — Thomas  Ji-ffersou. 

The  Labor  Problem 

PERHAPS  the  biggest  problem 
confronting  the  Pacific  Coast 
farmer  as  well  as  those  through- 
out the  whole  country  is  that  of 
labor.  Year  alter  year  the  situation 
has  been  growing  more  irksome  and 
now  we  find  that,  in  the  language  of 
the  street,  we  are  soon  going  to  be 
"up  against  it"  in  the  worst  possible 
way  for  helpers  in  the  held,  the  orch- 
ard and  vineyard. 

The  agricultural  hired  laborers  in 
the  United  States  number  about  5,- 
000.000,  but  nearly  twice  that  num- 
ber will  be  needed  this  season  to 
plant,  cultivate,  irrigate  and  harvest 
the  crop-.  As  the  ranks  of  the  hired 
farm  laborers  are  going  to  be  deci- 
mated by  the  nation's  call  to  arms 
and  as  many  of  those  laborers  have 
become  farm  tenants  or,  what  are 
worse,  hoboes,  there  is  going  to  be 
a  great  shortage  of  the  very  thing 
most  in  demand  by  farmers — labor. 

Years  ago  we  of  California  used  to 
rely  to  a  great  evtent  upon  Orien- 
tals to  assist  in  planting  and  har- 
vesting our  crops,  but  these  have  be- 
come farmers  themselves  and  there 
are  not  many  available  for  agricul- 
tural service.  Although  at  present 
precluded  from  purchasing  land  in 
California,  the  Japanese  are  leasing 
it  in  large  and  small  areas  and  work- 
ing it  themselves  or  hiring  their 
countrymen  to  assist  thejn.  The 
white  farmer  tries  in  vain  to  get 
Japanese  help,  and  when  he  secures 
it  he  generally  finds  that  it  is  of  the 
most  temporary  order.  If  a  Japanese 
hires  himself  out  to  a  white  farmer 
be  is  likely  to  jump  his  job  at  a 
moment's  notice,  leaving  the  furrow 
unfinished  or  tbe  hay  to  spoil  in  the 
rain. 

Who  is  going  to  pirk  the  fruit 
that  soon  will  be  ripening  in  our 
orchards?  Who  is  going  to  cut  the 
fodder,  milk  the  cows  and  barest  the 
grain?  In  England  the  women  and 
girls  have  turned  out  nobly  to  give 
their  services  to  their  country  as 
agriculturists.  We  suggest  that  the 
thousands  of  girls  now  seeking  office 
positions  in  San  Francisco,  Sacra- 
mento or  Los  Angeles  or  trotting 
about  the  streets  in  their  dainty 
white  shoes  might  render  good  serv- 
ice as  fruit-pickers.,  dairy  helpers  or 
other  assistants  to  our  orchardists 
and  farmers. 

Let  them  not  be  afraij  of  the  out- 
door labor.  It  wbuld  do  most  of 
them  worlds  of  good. 


/Jtiy^  c^\r?a?\v?  ^  ^anf  f^iiirT  r^nt^  ^ 


r* 

J      f>lNCK   the  la-t   number   of  this 

journal    reached     our  readesS 
J      ^  there  has  been  a  prcat  change; 
in  national  affairs.  War  has  been  de-, 
clared  upon  Germany.     The  rc..son_ 
for  this  declaration  must  be  apparent 
to  every  fair-minded  person.    \N  hen 
President  Wilson  said  in  a  message 
which  is  one  ot  the  greatest  histori-' 
cal    documents    e\er     written  that 
|     there  could  be  no  lasting  peace  SK 
the  world  and  that  there  could  It  no 
place  for  democracy  in  the  world  un- 
til  Prussianism  and   Kaiserism  hare 
been  utterly  destroyed,  he  made  the 
case   plain,  and  it   is   to   put  down 
Prussianism  and  Kaiserism,  and  not 
to  put  down  the  German  people,  that 
we  are  arming  ourselves  and  build- 
ing submarines  and  other  war  craft 
Among  our  German- American  citi- 
zens there  should  be   no  misappre- 
hension as  to  what  this  war  of  Amer- 
ica against  the  country  of  their  birth 
means.    It  is  not  undertaken  to  re- 
buke or  subjugate  the  poor,  starved, 
military-ridden,  taxed-to-death  people 
of  Germany,  but  only  their  arrogant, 
ruthless,   conquest-loving,  blood-sac- 
rificing rulers — the  house  cf  Hohen- 
zollern    and    its    aristocratic  sup- 
porters. -vJI 
Aristocracy  of  any  sort  anywhere, 
whether  it  be  that  of  our  own  exclu-^ 
sive  society  "blue  bloods."  our  pluto- 
cratic  belters  or  snobbish  upstarts 
who  stare  with  glassy  eye  at  those 
who  demean   themselves  by  honest 
labor,  is  always  likely  to  be  cruel  and 
arrogant  and  to  grind  down  the  peo- 
ple.   It  may  be  that  this  arrogance 
and    cruelty    are    sometimes  unpre- 
meditated, but  in  nearly  every  case 
they  lurk  somewhere  in  the  blood  of 
the  aristocrat  and  the  snob,  between 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  hv 
very  little  difference. 

But  when  aristocracy  takes  thjfl 
form  of  military  rule,  God  help  tb«> 
people  who  are  under  it'  Anil  in 
the  Prussian  war  party  we  see  strong 
examples  of  that  royal  aristocracy 
which  has  imposed  upon  the  human 
race  more  agony  than  ever  has  been 
inflicted  uy>on  the  world  since  the 
dawn  of  time.  In  poor,  blind,  bleed- 
ing Germany  alone  the  official  cas- 
ualty list  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  in  Angust,  1014,  when  Prussian- 
ism undertook  to  spread  its  "Kul- 
tur"  over  the  world,  shows  a  total  of 
over  4.2OO.0OO  victims  of  the  madness 
of  the  Kaiser's  rule.  Of  these  the  of- 
ficial list  shows  that  960.760  were 
killed  outright  or  died  of  their 
wounds,  over  70,000  died  of  sickness; 
of  prisoners  and  missing  there  were 
over  600,000  and  of  wounded  2,650,- 
000 

The  ruthless  sinking  of  hundreds  of 
neutral  ships,  many  American  ves- 
sels among  them,  as  well  as  hospital 
and  relief  ships,  has  not  only  brought 
down  the  righteous  wratb  of  our 
President  and  Congress,  but  of  all 
our  people. 

In  tbis  crisis  the  duty  of  the  farm- 
er is  plain.  He  must  work  harder, 
plant  larger  crops  and  do  everything 
he  can  to  help  our  country  and  its 
gallant  defenders. 


E 


lain,  nam 

VERY  possible  acre  should  be 
set  to  work — there's  no  dan- 
ger of  over-production  this 
year.  A  hungry  world  is  waiting  for 
American  foodstuffs.  "Whether  for 
internal  peace  and  industry  or  against 
foreign  foes,  a  prosperous,  profitable  ■ 
agriculture  is  the  best  armament," 
says  the  '  Banker  and  Farmer."  and 
continues.  "It  is  not  believed  that  our 
land  is  producing  half  what  it  could 
under  more  scientific  methods  whose 
worth  have  been  demonstrated-  Every 
banker  in  the  United  States  should 
co-operate  with  the  farmer,  who  has 
a  patriotic,  as  well  as  profitable  duty 
to  increase  his  production  of  food- 
stuffs this  year." 

In  a  recent  bulletin,  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  says:  "With 
reserves  exhausted,  and  the  world  sit- 
uation what  it  is,  there  is  no  danger 
of  overdoing  production,  for  the  larg- 
est possible  crop  in  this  country  is 
certain  to  bring  remunerative  prices. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  if  the 
war  ends  at  any  time  before  the  crop 
of  1918  is  harvested  there  will  be  a 
great  demand  from  Central  Europe 
on  the  crop  of  1917." 

For  best  results,  these  extra  acres 
must  be  well-fertilized.  In  the  words 
of  a  close  student  of  the  fertilizer 
question:  "The  difference  between  in- 
tensive iarming  and  ordinary  farming 
is  the  difference  between  bumper 
crops  and  lean  crops,  between  prog- 
ress and  poverty  in  short  between 
success  and  failure."  . 

The  farmers  of  Aroostook  county, 
Maine,  have  long  been  conspicuous 
for  their  faith  in  liberal  crop  feed- 
ing Last  spring,  in  spite  of  the 
scarcity  of  potash,  they  applied 
about  2.000  lbs-  to  the  acre  of  fer- 
tilizer rich  in  phosphorus  and  nitro- 
gen. The  result— a  bumper  crop  of 
potatoes  when  most  needed. 

Good  seed,  thorough  preparation 
and  persistent  cultivating  are  other 
details  that  must  be  carefully  looked 
after. 


California  Fruits 

FIGURES  taken  from  a  recent 
bulletin  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  giv- 
ing statistics  of  fruits  in  principal 
countries  throw  some  interesting  side 
lights  on  the  fruit  industry  of  Califor- 
nia They  show  that  the  State  ranks 
first  in  production  of  peaches  and 
nectarines,  plums  and  prunes,  pears 
and  cherries.  Practically  all  of  the 
lemons  and  olives  produced  in  the 
United  States  were  from  California, 
as  well  as  74  per  cent  of  tbe  oranges, 
T7  per  cent  of  the  grapes,  66  2-3  per 
cent  of  the  figs,  93.2  per  cent  of  all 
dried  fruit,  SO  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  canned  peaches,  72  per  cent 
of  the  canned  pears,  practically  all  of 
the  canned  apricots,  £6  per  cent  of  the 
wine  and  grape  juice,  all  of  tbe  raisins 
and  dried  apricots  and  86  per  cent  of 
tbe  prunes. 


■»«--«       i'vvf  f^'.tvV  j * 


7  h'  first  farm< 
and  ail  hist  or  ir  i 
MMM  and  uj»  i 


— KmiT^on. 


Are  you  one  of  that  90  per  cent 
whe  do  not  know  whether  their  farms 
are  really  paying?  If  so,  you  would 
better  begin  to  keep  books. 


Good  Wartime  Ad  vie 

THE  other  day  the  editor 
Orchard  and  Farm  visited  I 
California  College  of  Agrkw 
tare,  and  also  went  about  the  othet 
university  departments,  talking  win 
President  Wheeler,  Dean  Hunt  and 
others  about  what  California's  fore* 
most  institution  of  learning  was  do- 
ing  by  way  of  preparation  in  this 
wartime  emergency.  President 
Wheeler's  talk  had  more  to  do  wftf 
military  preparations  than  other  con- 
sideration-, though  be  was  interested 
in  all  the  economic  aspects  of  tM 
situation. 

Dean  Hunt  of  the  College  of  Aft 
riculturc  talked  of  what  the  farmefa 
might  do  to  show  his  patriotism  at 
this  time.  Here  is  a  digest  cf  » hat 
be  had  to  say  on  this  important  subj 
ject: 

The  farmer  should  produce  afl 
much  meat.  eggs,  butter  and  milk  a? 
he  can. 

What  the  public  does  not  under 
stand,  and  what  most  farmers  do  noj 
realize,  is  that  the  special  emergency 
need  now  is  to  grow  much  greate) 
quantities  of  forage  crops  as  foot 
for  domestic  animals.  Such  crop*  al 
milo,  feterita,  Egyptian  corn,  browl 
durra,  sorghum  and  sudau  grast 
should  be  extensively  planted,  fol 
they  give  a  maximum  of  result  fun 
a  minimum  of  effort. 

Most  of  the  current  talk  about  thi 
food  problem  has  been  about  grow 
ing  potatoes  in  the  back  yard  or  eat 
ing  rice  instead  of  potatoes.  As  j 
matter  of  fact,  the  opportunity  fq 
saving  here  is  almost  nothing  To 
tatoes  and  rice  together  do  not  cos) 
more  than  6  per  cent  of  the  annua 
expenditure  of  an  average  family  fo 
food,  while  two-thirds  of  all  tin 
average  Pacific  Coast  family  spend 
for  food  goes  for  foods  of  annua 
origin — meat,  eggs,  milk,  butter  aw 
fat.  Hence  the  immense  importance 
of  producing  the  greatest  possibl 
quantity  of  fodder  for  meat  as* 
dairy  animals. 

The  disease  known  as  "fear  o 
starvation"  need  never  affect  tat 
United  States.  Indian  corn  and  cot 
ton  make  the  United  States  hnpi 
nable. 

High  prices  to  the  producer 
the  most  successful  way  of  sees 
an  abundant  supply  of  food,  and 
abundant  supply  of  food  is  more 
portant  than  a  cheap  supply.  Wh 
saving  to  the  public  can  be 
however,  is  in  distribution.  Of 
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one-third  goes  to  the  producer,  one- 
tnird  to  the  distributor,  including  the 
transportation  companies  and  whole- 
salers, and  one-third  to  the  retailer. 
Never  will  it  be  necessary,  Dean 
Hunt  believes,  to  limit  by  leftal  or 
military  action  the  amount  of  food  to 
be  consumed  by  the  American-  peo- 
ple, but  military  necessity  may  make 
it  desirable  to  reduce  greatly  the 
service  now  rendered  by  the  retailer 
and  to  eliminate  from  that  service 
for  other  national  service  a  consid- 
erable number  of  citizens. 

Moreover,  it  may  be  desirable  for 
individual  States  to  empower  their 
governors  to  take  over  and  store 
food  products  when  this  is  deemed 
necessary,  and  to  issue  certificates  of 
sale  bearing  4  per  cent  interest 
against  these  products,  the  certifi- 
cates to  be  redeemable  at  the  option 
of  the  State. 

Dean  Hunt  believes  that  it  will  be 
undesirable  to  attempt  to  control  the 
production  of  foodstuffs  by  legal  or 
military  means,  but  that  it  may  be 
well  to  authorize  towns  of  more  than 
two  thousand  inhabitants  to  promul- 
gate rules  concerning  the  receipt 
and  distribution  of  foodstuffs, 
fit  is  important  that  the  American 
people  should  not  fall  into  the  evil 
situation  which  has  prevailed  in  Ger- 
many, where  proper  balance  has  not 
been  maintained  between  the  five 
great  classes  of  foods:  (1)  Protein 
foods  such  as  meats,  fish,  fowl,  eggs, 
beans  and  nuts;  (3)  fats,  butter  and 
oils;  (3)  starchy  foods,  such  as 
grains  and  potatoes;  (4)  fruits  and 
yegetables,  and  (5)  sugar,  tea  and 
coffee. 

The  Dean  says  an  ordinary  family 
of  five  people  ought  to  be  able  to 
get  along  comfortably  on  an  expen- 
diture per  annum  of  from  $435  to 
$650  for  foods  of  the  classes  men- 
tioned. These  figures  do  not  include 
dainties  and  extras. 

Inter-planting  of  beans  and  grain 
•org  ha  ins  in  young  irrigated  or- 
chards is  strongly  recommended  for 
Ibis  emergency. 

Every  endeavor  should  be  made  to 
get  all  unoccupied  land  into  condi- 
tion to  grow  crops  next  year  and  the 
year  after. 

Possibly  the  States  ought  to  aid  in 
financing  farmers  who  must  wait  two 
or  more  years  for  a  return  on  such 
undertakings. 

Weather  and  labor  supply  are  the 
two  great  uncertainties.  Farmers 
and  farm  laborers  should  realize  that 
|ust  as  England  has  urged  her  skilled 
•rtisans  to  work  in  the  munition  fac- 
tories rather  than  go  to  the  trenches, 
•o  the  men  who  feed  the  nation  and 
the  nation's  soldiers  are  patriotically 
tiding  their  country. 


Plant,  plant,  plant! 
\Jt  is  not  too  late  to  plant  potatoes/ 

It  is  not  too  late  to  plant  corn! 

It  is  not  too  late  to  plant  beans! 
!  Increase  your  acreage  of  late  crops/ 

Your  country  needs  food! 

Cet  the  ground  ready  right  away! 


This  Tear  has  resolved  itself  down 
to  a  race  among  the  farmers. — Lloyd 


These  Troubled  Times 

IT  is  hardly  necessary  to  dilate  on 
the  trouble-laden  times.  It  is 
patent  to  everyone.  Even  the 
most  superficial  thinker,  although  he 
may  not  express  it,  knows  the  old 
order  of  things  is  passing  away.  Past 
history  tells  how  individual  countries 
have  passed  through  the  birth  pains 
of  new  eras  to  ."to  on  to  further  pros- 
perity and  hapjiness  or  sink  to  deg- 
radation, according  to  their  recog- 
nition of  the  ett  rnal  verities. 

Through  education,  invention,  sci- 
ence and  art,  the  whole  world  has 
been  dra^vn  closely  together,  so  that 
adjustment  to  the  new  order  of 
things  is  world  wide. 

The  ignorant,  timid  and  supersti- 
tious see  only  disaster  and  the  end 
of  all  material  things,  but  the  wise, 
fearless  and  enlightened  see  only  the 
vision  of  a  glorious  future,  and  nerve 
themselves  to  guide  and  help  towards 
its  coming. 

As  with  nations,  so  it  is  with  busi- 
ness. If  the  goal  is  not  selfish,  and 
honesty  and  integrity  govern  the  pol- 
icy, it  matters  not  how  dire  may  be 
the  forebodings  or  fearsome  the  out- 
look, the  future  is  always  bright  be- 
cause the  Almighty  rules.  Faith  and 
foresight  are  just  as  essential  in  bus- 
iness as  in  religious  matters,  and  if 
the  foresight  is  very  restricted  just 
keep  on  working  hard. —  National 
Nurseryman. 

Noted  Holstein  Herd  Sale 

ON  account  of  the  great  diver- 
sity of  the  interests  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Leland  Stan- 
ford Jr.  University  they  have  decided 
that  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of 
all  concerned  to  concentrate  the  re- 
sources of  the  university  and  thus 
make  administration  safer  and  easier 
not  only  now  but  for  the  future. 

The  sale  of  the  entire  herd  of  pure 
bred  registered  Holstein  cattle  on 
the  university  ranch  at  Vina,  Califor- 
nia, will  be  the  first  move  under  this 
new  policy.  About  400  head  will  be 
sold  at  the  ranch  on  June  5,  6  and  7 
under  the  direction  of  M.  H.  Tiche- 
nor  as  sale  manager,  with  Colonel 
Ben  A.  Rhoades  and  Harold  B. 
Rhoades  as  auctioneers.  Tichenor  is 
one  of  the  owners  of  the  Palo  Alto 
Stock  Farm,  the  home  place  of  the 
late  Governor  Stanford,  and  is  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  best  authori- 
ties on  registered  cattle  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Stanford  herd,  by  the  intelli- 
gent introduction  of  new  blood 
strains,  has  been  developed  to  the 
point  where  it  is  without  a  peer, 
according  to  authorities  who  have 
visited  Vina  recently.  Forty  A.  R. 
O.  cows  are  included  in  the  herd,  and 
in  addition  there  are  many  other 
good  prospects  for  A.  R.  O.  work. 

The  original  intention  of  Governor 
Stanford  was  to  establish  a  vineyard 
and  manufacture  wine  with  a  view 
to  eliminating  drunkenness.  He  had 
observed  that  there  was  little  or  no 
drunkenness  among  the  wine  drink- 
ing people  of  Europe  and  he  hoped 
to  bring  about  such  conditions  in 
California,  thus  disposing  of  the  sa- 
loon question.  Three  years  ago  the 
trustees  decided  to  change  the  vine- 
yard into  orchards  and  alfalfa  fields. 
Great  scope  has  always  been  given 
to  the  development  of  the  fine  herd 
on  the  ranch.  The  records  made  by 
the  cows  during  the  last  year  have 
proven  the  wisdom  of  „ Governor 
Stanford  in  his  selections  in  found- 
ing the  herd.  The  new  policy  of  the 
trustees,  however,  provides  for  the 
complete  dispersal  of  this  herd  June 
5,  6  and  7  under  the  direction  of  M. 
H.  Tichenor. 

It  is  expected  that  approximately 
500  people  will  be  in  attendance  each 
of  tne  three  days  of  the  sale.  Be- 
cause of  the  limited  facilities  at  Vina 
Tichenor  has  arranged  for  a  special 
train  to  run  between  Chico  and  Vina 
each  day  of  the  sale,  leaving  Chico 
about  8  a.  m.  and  Vina  each  even- 
ing at  the  close  of  the  day's  selling. 
Lunch  will  be  served  on  the  grounds. 


The  open  window  is 
often  used  as  a  cooler 
in  many  homes. 

Food,  so  kept,  becomes  the  resting 
place  of  every  germ;  the  feeding 
ground  of  flies  an    other  insects. 

The  Spark  Automatic  Cooler  gives 
the  same  degree  of  ventilation,  a 
much  lower  temperature  and  pro- 
tection against  contamination, 
without  the  use  of  ice.  It  is  the 
ideal  cooler  for  those  who  do  not 
have  a  constant  ice  supply. 


^YOUR  FOOD  your  dealer— he  knows. 

If  you  wish  further  information, 
send  for  booklet  a«  to  what  the 
Spark  is  and  hov,  .i  operates.' 

A  Post  Card  Is  Sufficient 

W    MANUFACTURED    »y  „1  ^ 

UattiMiPi-DrayCo. 

Oakland  California 

in  Writing  Kindly  Address  Dept.  A 


The  Golden  Gate  Weed  Cutter  fiSS? 


Cuts  seven  feet  or  less,  weighs  230  pounds 
and  Is  all  made  of  steel.  The  Golden 
Gate  Weed  Cutter  is  the  greatest  of  Its 
kind  on  the  market.  For  workmanship, 
simplicity  and  durability  it  cannot  be  ex- 
celled, as  it  does  its  work  to  perfection. 
Those  who  are  using  it  say  that  no  money 
could  buy  it  If  they  could  not  get  another. 
It  not  only  cuts  all  kinds  of  weeds,  but 
cultivates  the  ground  as  well.  One  user 
said  that  It  has  saved  him  $200.00,  as  he 
did  not  have  to  plow  after  using. 

Write  for  free  descriptive  circular  and  Hat  of  testt- 
moniala  from  those  who  have  purchased  machine*  ana 
praise  it  la  every  way. 


Capital  Ave.  and 


Manufactured  by  C.  C. 

MeKee  lload,   San  Jose,  Cnl. 


SIGURD 


DITCHES! 


ONE  Of  A  THOUSAND 
"I  made  nix  mile,  of  8-  foot  ditch 
to  Bra  days  with  my  MARTIN 
—about  one-Af  th  of  the  coat  by 
any  other  method.  It  ia  alio 
fine  for  ditch -cloaninff  and  levee 
work."  H.  0.  STOKMKK, 
Colusa,  California. 


Make  the  NEW  and  Clean  the  OLD  with  the 

MARTIN  Ditcher,  Dykerand  Grader,  Makes  or  cleans 
Irrigation  or  drain  dit  hes  up  to  4  feet  deep— any  width. 
Makes  two  to  three  foot  dyke  or  levee;  grades  roads. 
Works  In  sand,  rocks,  gumbo  or  clay— wet  or  dry — 
on  side  hills  or  level  ground. 

Reversible,  Adjustable,  No  Wheels,  Cogs 

or  levers.  Nobreakable  parts.  All  steel.  2, 4  and  6  horse 
sl7.es.  Guaranteed  to  do  more  work  than  50  men  with  shovels. 
Cost  low,  upkeep  nothing.  Over  10,000  satisfied  customers 
everywhere.  Write  TODAY  for  catalog,  full  particulars 
and  Introductory  offer  on  new  1917  models. 

0WENSB0R0  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO..  Inc. 

565 Evans  Block  DENVER,  COLORADO. 
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WINS3Y  PUMP 


Price  $16L00  $20.00  $25.00  $30.00 


$40.00 


Silt  3  IB*  1  m.  »  hi.  »  ■  — 

Price  $50.00  $60.00  $80.00  $100.00F 

Complete  Pumping  Plaata  of  Any   Sire  or  Type  Fornlahed  ana"  Inatalled. 

WH  MANl'FACTl'RK  Pumping  M«cbinerj  of  ill  kind.  «nd  for  «U  pnn>o»».  J*1"'"*-  ^'n^/fid 
conlmting  and  Rook  Crushing  >?»chloerj  !«•  and  ncrfngr-r.Ung  Marbmtry.  Cold  s,'";"p  » <"  "  '" J 
Counter*.  Water  Whecb.  Dredge*  and  Hydraulic  Maohinerr.  H.K  Hydrant*  and  (  a»t  Iron  niuup. 


5  In. 


Write  for  Descriptive  Fold' 
and  Prleee. 


General   Offieen  and  Worltai 
Oakland,  California. 


UNITED  j^N^WORKf^^ 


n»  are  the  Iarlteat  mannfaetnrera  of  pomplng  machinery  on  the  Faclne  Coan« 


MAKE  YOURMONEY 
MAKE  MORE  LAND 


Clement  B.  Stern 

614 

Central  Mtge. 
Bldg. 

SAN 
DIEGO, 
CAL. 


Use  the 

Standard 
Soil 

Tester 


New  Cherry  Varieties 

By  Luther  Burbank 


(Continued  from  page  S.) 
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"National  Homes 
are  Practical  Homes" 


8  ROOMS  AND  BATH 


A  Roomy  and  Practical  Type  of  Home 

is  the  "National"  Home  pictured  above.  It  is  just 

one  of  the  many  different  styles  that  we  supply  to  meet  every  require- 
ment  We  are  producers,  not  middlemen. 

8  Rooms  and  Bath  for  $820;  4  Rooms  $400;  5  Rooms 

$500;  6  Rooms  $600;  7  Rooms  $700  —  with  bath  and  closets  all  cut  to 
fit,  ready  to  erect  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  plan 
book  of  Houses  and  Barns. 

Prices  include  lumber,  lath,  shingles,  doors,  win- 
dows, nails,  paint,  tin  work,  hardware,  building 
paper,  plans  and  specifications.     No  extras. 
Pay  in  full  when  satisfied 

NATIONAL  HOME  BUILDING  CO. 

110  Citizens'  Bank  Building, 
PORTLAND,  OREGON. 

4c  Brings  This  BIG  PLAN  BOOK 


which  is  a  third  European  species— 
Pruns  Mahaleb — is  often  used  for  this 
purpose.  This  species  produces  a 
dwarf  type  of  three,  it  brings  the  trees 
into  bearing  earlier  than  the  Mazzard. 
Cross  Pollinating  Cherries. 
The  process  of  crossing  cherries  is 
almost  exactly  like  that  of  crossing 
apples,  pears  and  plums.  The  top  of 
the  blossom  is  cut  off  with  a  thin, 
light  and  very  sharp  knife,  just  before 
it  opens,  taking  the  petals  about  half 
way  down  and  all  the  stamens,  leaving 
the  pistil.  The  pollen,  having  been 
collected  upon  a  watch  crystal  from 
the  desired  trees  the  day  before,  or 
earlier  in  the  morning,  is  applied  by 
lightly  touching  the  finger  to  it,  then 
to  the  stigma,  taking  care  to  com- 
pletely cover  the  stigma  with  pollen. 
After  this  is  accomplished,  some  mark, 
like  a  string,  a  piece  of  cloth  or  a  tag_ 
of  some  sort,  is  tied  to  the  bloom  in 
order  that  the  cross  may  be  recog- 
nized when  the  fruit  matures.  This 
tag  should  be  rather  small,  for  it 
too  large  the  wind  may  tear  away  the 
bloom.  It  is  necessary  where  the 
flowers  come  in  profusion,  as  they  do 
in  most  of  the  fruit-trees,  to  cut  away 
all  but  a  single  blossom,  or  two,  in 
each  cluster  which  you  desire  to 
cross-pollinate,  so  as  to  give  an  op- 
portunity to  work  to  advantage.  The 
blossom  to  be  pollenized  is  also 
more  sure  to  produce  fruit  where  it 
is  the  only  one  remaining  than  it 
would  be  if  several  were  preserved 
in  a  cluster. 

If  we  desire  to  pollenize  a  cer- 
tain tree  with  several  kinds  of  fruits, 
a  single  branch  is  selected  and 
.  tagged  with  a  string,  or  piece  of 
cloth  of  a  definite  color,  indicating 
that  all  having  that  mark  were 
treated  with  pollen  of  a  particular 
variety. 

In  apples  and  pears  some  of  the 
flowers  in  a  cluster  bloom  earlier 
than  others,  but  with  cherries  the 
flowers  often  are  all  in  bloom  about 
the  same  time,  so  that  there  is  a 
I  much  shorter  time  in  which  to  pol- 
lenize them  than  with  apples  or 
pears. 

Many  experimenters,  after  they 
have  cross-pollinated  a  flower,  put 
some  sort  of  covering  over  it,  such 
as  a  paper  sack.  For  practical  pur- 
poses it  is  simply  useless  to  go  to 
this  extra  trouble,  for  if  the  showy 
parts  of  the  flower  have  been  re- 
moved insects  will  not  visit  it  and 
the  chances  are  infinitely  small  that 
any  other  pollen  will  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  stigma,  especially  if 
it  has  previously  been  thoroughly 
covered  with  pollen. 

In  cross-pollinating  it  is  very  es- 
sential to  have  the  flowers  in  ex- 
actly the  right  condition.  The  blos- 
som to  be  operated  upon  should  be 
taken  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
in  which  it  would  open.  If  taken 
too  young  the  result  is  not  likely 
to  be  successful;  and,  of  course,  if 
taken  after  the  blossom  opens,  the 
risk  that  the  stigma  has  been  al- 
ready pollinated  by  some  insect,  or 
by  the  wind,  is  considerable.  How- 
ever, with  a  good  hand-lens  of  high 
magnifying  power  any  pollen-grains 
that  have  recently  fallen  on  the 
stigma  can  be  readily  detected  and 
easily  brushed  or  blown  off  and 
the  pollen  desired  afterward  applied 
without  danger  of  previous  pollina- 
tion. 

Raising  Cherry  Seedlings. 
Generally,  in  improving  any  plant 
it  is  best  to  find  some  locality  where 
the  conditions  are  such  that  it  natu- 


rally attains  its  highest  development J| 
Along  the  northwest  coast  of  theS 
1  nited  States  the  conditions  arfl 
about  perfect  for  .  lurries;  especially* 
from  central  to  northern  California  I 
on  through  Oregon  and  Washington* 
the  conditions  are  most  favorable  toj 
their  highest  perfection.  In  this  re-M 
gion  several  splendid  varieties  Iiavej 
originated  which  have  mostly  dis-  * 
placed  the  old  standards  that  were 
imported  from  Europe  and  the  East-1 
ern  States. 

In   raising   cherry   seedlings   it  il 1 
absolutely  necessary,  as   it   is   with  i 
many  of  the  stone  fruits,  to  kee^l 
the  seeds  moist  from  the  time  they 
are  removed  from  the  cherries  un-J 
til  planted.    Even  then  with  the  best! 
of  care  many  seeds  will  not  gcrmin- 
ate    with    the    same    certainty  and 
vigor  that  attend  the  growing  of  the 
seeds   of   other    stone    fruits:  espe- 
cially is  this  true  of  the  best  culti-  1 
vated  varieties. 

After  the  seed  is  removed  from  4 
the  fruit  it  should  be  placed  inj 
coarse  sand  over  gravel  which  has  I 
been  so  arranged  that  perfect  drain-  j 
age  is  insured.  In  this  way  with  a 
little  attention  now  and  then  it  can  | 
be  kept  moist  until  planting  time,] 
and  generally  will  be  free  from  j 
molds   and   other   fungous  diseases.  ] 

When  the  seeds  begin  to  sprout] 
which  in  California  is  usually  h*l 
February  and  March,  they  may  be  i 
thickly  sown  in  drills  in  light,  sandy  j 
soil.  As  the  young  plants  are  frail,  j 
it  is  best  always  to  cover  the  seed  4 
with  a  thin  layer  of  sand  and  finish! 
with  sawdust.  This  helps  to  keep  I 
the  seed  at  a  fairly  even  tempera-! 
ture,  and  is  sufficiently  light  to  en-J 
able  the  young  plants  to  easily  push  j 
their  way  up  to  the  surface.  With  j 
a  heavier  soil  this  becomes  a  diffcr-J 
ent  matter,  especially  after  the  I 
heavy  rains,  which  pack  the  soil  so  j 
tightly  that  it  is  almost  impossible  j 
for  the  young,  tender  plants  to  pen-  I 
etrate  their  way  through  to  the  sur- J 
face. 

These  young  seedlings  are  allowed] 
to  stand  in  the  rows  for  one  year;  ] 
then,  the  healthiest  and  most  prom-J 
ising  are  carefully  selected,  and  j 
grafts  cut  from  them  are  placed  on  ^ 
the  branches  of  some  bearing  cherry-  j 
tree.  Within  two  or  three  years  at  ( 
most,  after  the  grafts  have  been  , 
placed  on  the  older  trees  they  will 
begin  to  bear  fruit,  the  quality  of  ] 
which  will  at  once  test  their  value. 

Just  as  I  have  shown  to  be  the 
case  with   the  apple  it  is  possible 
also  to  test  several  hundred  varieties  1 
of  seedling  cherries  upon  a  single 
tree.    I  now  have  several  trees,  some 
fifteen  to  twenty  years  old,  on  which 
there  are  on  each  over  two  hundred 
different  varieties  growing  and  fruit- 
ing-    Nearly  all   sorts   of  cherries  ( 
imaginable  are  to  be  found  on  these  i 
trees;  some  are  fully  ripe  when  oth- 
ers are  only  well  set  while  between  I 
the  two  extremes  there  are  all  grad- 
nations.    The  same  is  true  of  size, 
color,    flavor    and  productiveness. 
Some  of  the  varieties,  although  beau- 
tiful in  form  and  color,  are  inferior  ■ 
in  quality;  others  are  In  every  re-  j 
spect  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
the  best  cherries  known,  and  some- 
times  a    genuine   prize    is  secured 
which  may  to  a  certain  extent  revo- 
lutionize  cherry  culture. 

Testing  Cherry  Seedlings. 

It  is  not  unusually  difficult  to  raise 
and  test  cherry  seedlngs;  the  most 
essential  thing  is  to  be  able  to  de- 
tect the  tendency  in  a  variety  to- 
ward the  development  of  those  qoai- 
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SUGAR 

"5 


CTS.  PER 
POUND 


When  Purchased  Through 
Our  Combination  Orders 
Amounting  to  Only  $5.20 

Combination    Order    No.  15 
Our  Big  Leader 

20  lbs.  Sugar  (fine  dry  granu- 
lated) __ '  t.oo 

3  lbs.  Sago,  Tapioca  or  Pearl 
Barley   25c 

2  lbs.  Rice  or  2  cans  Carnation 
Milk    25c 

2  cans  Tomato  Puree,  Corn  or 
6  bars  best  Laundry  Soap  30c 

2  cans  Oysters  or  2  lbs.  any 
kind  Beans   25c 

i  lbs.  Tea  (any  flavor)  or  3  lbs. 
fancy  Coffee  91.00 

1  large  bottle  Flavoring  Ex- 
tract or  2  lbs.  best  Coffee--  75c 

2  cans  Sliced  Peaches  or  1  bot- 
tle Tomato  Catsup   25c 

2  cans  Sugar  Peas  or  2  cans  of 
best  String  Beans   25c 

S  pkgs.  Washing  Powder  or  3 
cans  Cleanser   15c 

1  2-lb.  square  Creamery  Butter 
or  1  No.  3  pail  pure  Lard   75c 

Total  for  nil  unchanged  $5.20 

We  pay  the  freight  on  shipment* 
amounting  to  $5  or  over  for  100 
miles,  and  make  allowances  on  all 
orders  beyond  100  miles. 

Wo  catalog  at  present  on  account 
of  advancing  markets.  Send  In  your 
Hat  and  we  will  quote  you  loweet 
prices. 

FREESE  ®  CO. 

Southeast  Corner  Dhisadero  and 
Kills  Sts_  San  Francisco 


SELF-  OILING  WINDMILL 

)    With    INCLOSED  MOTOR 
Keeping  OUT  DUST  end  RAIN  -  Keeping JN  OlJ. 
•PLASH  OILING  &iMMA> 

Constant),  Roodfea 
•  Erny  Bearing  With 
1  OiUlakesltPomph 

■OIL  supply  SBt^SK^  TteUgtrtntBreen 

replenished  ^M^K^^T    /»d  Prevents  Wear 

{ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR  ^»^jEH|<^ 

DOUBLE  GEARS  -  Each  Carrying- Half  Is*  lost. 
Every  featur*  desirable  In  •  windmill  in  tW 
AUTO-OILED  AER MOTOR 
Gasoline  Engines  — Pumps— Tanks 
Water  Supply  Goods  -Steel  Frame  Savvs 
frsfTT  AERMOTOR  CO.  2SO0  12th  St.  Chicago, 


Here's 
Free  Proof 
that 

YOU  CAN  HEAR! 


I 


You  see  the  wonderful  improved  Acoua- 
rJcon  baa  now  enabled  275,000  deaf  people 
to  hear.  We  are  sure  it  will  do  the  same 
for  you;  are  so  absolutely  certain  of  it  that 
wa  are  eager  to  send  you  the 

1917  Acousticon 

On  FREE  TRIAL 

NO  DEPOSIT— NO  EXPENSE 

Them  Is  nothing  you  will  have  to  do  bat  ssk 
for  your  free  trial.  No  money  to  pay,  no  red 
tape,  no  leaar rations  to  thil  offer.  Oar  confi- 
dence la  the  present  AeoastJeon  la  so  complete 
that  we  will  cladly  take  all  the  risk  la  proving 
beyond  any  doubt  thai 

TVa  Jay  of  Hearing  Can  Be  Yoara  Again  I 

The  Aaoan tl eon  has  improvements  and  patented 
restores  which  cannot  be  duplicated,  so  do  mat. 
ter  what  roo  hava  ever  tried.  J  oat  ask  for  a  free 
trad  sf  the  Maw  Aeeveuaon.  You'll  get  it 
staaasdr,  and  It  It  doesn't  aaake  yss  hear,  re  tarn 
it  seel  yes  wffl  ewe  as  ajaaaasaj— aat  eoe  east. 

GENERAL  ACOl  STIC  COMPANY 
553  Maaadnnok  Btdg  .  San  Francisco.  OaJL 


ities  demanded  of  a  first-class  cherrv. 

In  California  the  qualities  for  "a 
shipping  cherry  are  generally  a  rich, 
high  color,  large  size,  and,  above 
all  else,  firmness  of  texture,  so  that 
it  will  bear  handling  and  shipping 
well.  The  stems  should  be  short 
and  the  cherries  scattered  rather 
than  in  large  clusters  in  order  to 
facilitate  packing,  for  cherries  pack 
much  better  when  the  stems  arc 
short  and  picked  more  readily  when 
the  cherries  are  separate.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  qualities,  of  course, 
flavor  is  of  great  importance.  Early 
varieties  are  also  essential  for  ship- 
ping purposes,  as  the  early  cherries 
invariably  bring  the  best -prices  in 
the  market.  For  home  use  the 
cherry  may  be  smaller  and  softer, 
and  shortness  of  stems  is  not  es- 
sential, neither  is  their  arrangement 
in  clusters  at  all  objectionable.  The 
quality  and  flavor,  above  all,  are  the 
characters  upon  which  to  test  a 
cherry  for  home  use. 

The  cherry-tree  should  be  a  hardy, 
thrifty  grower,  and  of  good  form. 
It  should  be  as  free  from,  blight  as 
possible,  and  a  good  and  constant 
bearer.  Especially  in  the  wanner 
and  drier  climates  the  tree  should  be 
rather  low  and  compact  in  form, 
and  should  produce  abundant  foliage 
in  order  to  shade  the  truck  and  pro- 
tect it  from  sun-scald  and  blighting. 

The  cherry  is  extremely  suscept- 
ible to  blight,  hence  it  is  important 
to  take  every  precaution  that  prom- 
ising varieties  may  not  be  lost  to 
cultivation  before  they  are  fairly 
tested.  To  guard  against  their  loss 
it  is  advisable  to  make  more  than 
one  graft;  or  better  still,  to  preserve 
for  a  time  the  seedling  trees  from 
which  the  grafts  have  been  taken, 
setting  them  out  in  rows.  My  cau- 
tion here  is  not  with  reference  to 
blight  in  the  seedling-grafts,  but  to 
blight  in  the  tree  upon  which  they 
are  inserted,  which  speedily  may  de- 
stroy both  grafts  and  trees,  thus  de- 
feating all  plans  and  labor  in  test- 
ing them.  If  in  any  case  a  seedling 
should  show  a  tendency  to  blight 
in  itself  it  should  be  promptly  de- 
stroyed- Similar  precautions  are  re- 
quired with  plums,  peaches,  apples 
and  pears. 

New  Varieties — Early  Burbank. 
I  have  raised  cherry  seedlings  ex- 
tensively at  times  during  the  past 
twenty  years,  and  have  produced  one 
especially  fine  variety  from  the 
Early  Purply  Guigne,  known  as  the 
Burbank.  This  variety  has  become 
a  standard  early  cherry  for  shipping. 
It  ripens  several  days  before  any 
other  cherry,  even  ahead  of  the 
Early  Purple  Guigne,  which  was  the 
earliest  cherry  before  known.  All 
agree  that  this  new  variety  is  of 
larger  size  and  far  better  quality, 
and  that  the  tree  is  much  more  pro- 
ductive than  the  cherry  from  which 
it  was  derived.  In  quality  it  most 
closely  resembles  the  Black  Tar- 
tarian, but  it  is  generally  preferred 
to  that  well  known  standard  cherry. 

I  now  have  thousands  of  varieties 
of  seedlings  growing  on  my  exper- 
iment farm  at  Sebastopol,  most  of 
which  are  just  coming  into  bearing; 
and  it  is  a  pleasant  study  to  observe 
the  variations,  not  only  in  the 
growth  and  foliage  of  the  different 
specimens,  but  in  the  fruit  also, 
which  varies  through  all  the  forms 
known  to  cherries  now  cultivated. 
Some  of  these  varieties  .are  early, 
others  late;  some  are  sweet,  others 
sour;  some  have  a  white  flesh,  some 
pink,  and  some  crimson.  The  fo- 
liage likewise  is  almost  as  interest- 
ing in  its  varieties  as  the  fruit  All 
of  these  varieties  must  be  carefully 
examined  and  thoroughly  tested  for 
several  years  before  their  qualities 
can  be  definitely  known  and  fully 
appreciated. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 


Ready  Made 

Suburban 

Homes 

One  to  Five  Acres 

Good  livable  cottage. 
Poultry  House  for  500  Hens. 
Garage — Well — Tank — Pump  and 
Motor. 

All  Complete — at  reasonable  price 
and  terms  as  low  as  rent.  Why 
pay  rent? 

Own  your  own  little  farm  and  re- 
duce the  high  cost  of  living. 

For  particulars  address 

R.  N.  BURGESS  COMPANY 

742  Market  St. 
.San  Francisco. 


CACTUS 


Burbank  Spineless:  all  varieties. 
Now  is  the  time  to  plant  Best 
feed  on  earth  for  cows,  nim 
and  other  etxx-k.  Pull  line  ejarden  seed,  fruit  trees, 
etc.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog.  The  W  P 
F,ttaS<xd  and  Nursery  Co.,  326  328  Market  St.! 
San  Francisco. 


Best  guaranteed  belting  in  the  world. 
Sample  mailed  free.  Orchard  and 
Farm,  Hearst  building,  San  Francisco. 


Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  Iba  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  r.iilk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  Pamphlet""owtoRai9eCa]ve9 

—  r  iCheaplyandSuccess. 


fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."   At  dealers,  or 

Coutson  Poultry  &  Stock  Food  Oa,  Inc. 
Petaluma.  Cai. 


WANTED 


Wool,  hides,  poultry, 
hay,  floor,  eggs,  bnt- 
ter,  honey,  bark,  cheese. 

Produce  handled  on  commission  or  bought  out- 
right.   We  hare  been  In  business  since  1876. 
W.  0.  Price  tc  Co..  211-217  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco 


Get  this 
valuable 
free  book 


Do  you  own  an 
orchard?  Or  are  you 
going  to  plant  one? 

If  so,  you  will  find  in- 
formation worth  many, 
dollars  to  you  in  the 
Giant  TREE  BOOK, 
"Better  Orchard  Tillage.  > 
This  book  is  written  especially 
for  Pacific  Coast  fruit  growers.  ^ 
It  fells  how  to  have  thriftier,  faster-growing, 
earlier-bearing  trees  by  planting  in  beds  blasted  with 

Ca^farm  POWDERS 

^      STUMPING  —  AGRICULTURAL 

It  tells  also  how  to  secure  better  drainage  and  increased 
moisture-storage  capacity  in  established  orchards,  and  how 
to  get  larger  yields  and  save  money  on  fertilizers. 

The  book  contains  illustrations  that  show  exactly  how 
to  do  the  work.  There  are  chapters  on  preparing  the  beds 
for  trees  and  increasing  the  plant  food  by  deep  tillage. 
Also  there  are  directions  for  blasting  in  established 
orchards  or  groves,  and  interesting  letters  from  many 
prominent  fruit  growers. 


Mail  the  Coupon 

Mark  and  mail  the  coupon — or  a 
post  card  —  and  this  valuable  book 
will  be  sent  free.  Do  it  now — before 
you  forget  it.  Other,  illustrated 
books  on  Stump  Blasting,  Boulder 
Blasting,  Subsoil  Blasting  and  Ditch- 
ing, will  also  be  sent  on  request, 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con. 
Home  Offices :  San  Francisco 
"  Every thinf  for  Blasting" 
Msnihntaa  with  msraxlne  stocks  everywhere 
in  the  West 


FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

The  Giant  Powder  Co.,  Con. 

San  Francisco 

Send  me  your  illustrated  books  oa 
the  subjects  which  I  have  marked  X. 

Stump  Blasting  [    \tn»  Planting 

Boulder  Bliitlno|    [oitch  Bliitlaa 

^jsubtoll  BlutlDi 

Name 
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Address.. 


Writs  kelow  ytmr  dealer's  name. 
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Let  "Goulds"  Carry  Your  Water 

No  more  lugging  haavy  pail*  of  water  through  summer's  heat  and 

winter's  bitter  cold.  Have  plenty  of  pure  fresh  running  water 
u     at  hand— for  kitchen,  bath  and  laundry.    You  can 
easily  install  a  complete  water  system  for  house  and 
barns  and  insure  a  steady,  economical  and  convenient 
supply  of  water  with  one  of 

POULD3  PUMPQ 


'pel  av&re~v  ui-mvici  I 


do  Uir  IKk 


It.   WliU  li.lnr.    Audraa*  l>n>'-  ** 

The  Goulds  Mfg.  Co. 

M.....  OAVa  .1-1  Wurlu: 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A'  *« 

GMratfo  iniiha/Wphi* 
liuPtnn        Nrrw  York 
i'ltUsburtrh  MuiwUm 
AUtnU 


fUnd  t  aiJsi» 
lor  this  book. 
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Money  in  Bees 

A  Mlnicle  hive  producoa  aa  high  as  000  lbs.  of 
honey,  or  about  a  quarter  of  a  ton,  In  one  aea- 
_  aon   with  our  modern  methods  of  handling. 

tVWt»*M*)>  !<•••••<    «»•••    mi    ul. H. lull     ni'i'i  Hi     in  every 

Orchard  to  aid  In  polllnlxutlon  of  fruit.  In- 
crease your  fruit  yield  In  putting 

Bent's  High  Grade  Leather  Colored  Italian  Bees 

In  your  orchard.  Not  like  (he  common  kind. 
Send  Jo  stamp  at  once  for  circular  and  Infor- 
mation on  "How  to  tMnrt."    No  obligation. 

Bent's  Bee  Line  Co. 

Dept.  0,  38.")  Market  St..  Sun  r  ranclsco,  CaL 


tARO 

FI  BR 

FRUIT 
WRAPPER 


Tnis  . 

is  iric 

Point 

PROTECTS 


When  wet  from  bruise,  refrigeration  or  decay  »(  AHfl"  i»oks  not 
BaUDAK,  hut  cling."  tightly  to  the  fruit  like  silk  and 
RKTAIJfl  I'll  i :  N  ATI  RAli  (omhtios 
RJCGIII.ATM  CHANGING   TBMnOIATDRH  • 
ritr.N  i:\tm  M-iii:*!)  ok  iiki  \i 

Tli  u*.  ••OARO  I  I II 111V  PHOI.OM.x   iiu;  i.IKH  OP  Kill  II. 

I'nion  Waxed  nnd  Parchment  Paper  Co.,  Manufacturers 

F.  H.  DAIiLAM,  Pacific  l  o»l  lleprraentalltr 
417  Mnrkel  Street,  San  Kranclaeo,  Cat 


Fertilizer 

Quality 

When  you  buy  a  ton  of 
fertilizer  remember  you  are 
buying  what  is  in  the  goods 
and  not  merely  two  thous- 
and pounds. 

When  a  smetter  buys  a  ton  of 
gold  ore  he  insists  on  knowing  the 
number  of  ounces  of  gold  it  con- 
tains, and  you  should  know  the 
amount  of  active  Nitrogen,  Nitrate 
of  Soda,  the  gold  of  the  fertilizer. 

Write  tor  Books 

DR.  WILLIAM  S.  MYERS 

25  Mndiaon  Avenue,  New  York 


If  readers  of  this  publication  do 
not  find  advertised  just  what  they 
are  looking  for,  write  Orchard  and 
Farm,  Hearst  Building,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  you  will  be  put  in  touch 
with  reliable  -firms  handling  the 
goods  desired. 


N'o  matter  what  you  have  to  sell,  ad- 
vertise It  on  the  Farmers'  Clna.-tined 
Market  riaoe.    Only  »e  per  word. 
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Hon* 
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WhHa 
He 
Work* 


Bickmore's  Zsll 


Quickly  beak  Itinwn  anj  Saddle  Calli 
and  mlniir  wound*  on  hia-ae*  and  ral  Do 
no  layoff*.    Utmrf  refunded  if  it  fail*. 


The  BkluomCoi,  Boa  7I0OM  Town.  Ma. 
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By  O.  E.  Bremner. 

THE  practice  of  summer  prun- 
ing is  by  no  means  a  new  one, 
and  yet  the  bcnrhis  to  be  de- 
rived therefrom  and  how  thev  are 
brought  about  are  little  known  or 
studied.  It  is  said  that  the  Shakers 
of  the  East  practice  summer  pruning 
extensively  and  that  they  are  classed 
among  the  most  successful ,  on  hard  - 
ists  of  their  sections. 

To  anyone  who  will  stop  and  con- 
sider the  process  going  on  in  the 
growth  of  a  tree,  and  of  how  fruit, 
buds  anil  fruit  are  produced,  it  must 
be  evident  that  our  present  system 
of  pruning  is  a  waste  of  plant  en- 
ergy. Heavy  dormant  pruning  has 
the  effect  of  producing  wood  growth 
and  excessive  grovyth  is  detrimental 
to  the  production  of  fruit  spurs  and 
buds. 

It  would  thus  seem  that  the 
system,  consisting  of  winter  pruning, 
followed  by  a  summer  topping,  would 
be  productive,  not  only  of  a  new 
wood  growth,  but  fruit  buds  as  well. 
This  has  been  tried  to  a  small  ex- 
tent on  such  trees  as  prunes,  where  it 
takes  at  least  two  years  to  rrnrw  the 
bearing  wood.  The  result  was  that 
instead  of  no  crop  the  year  after  re- 
moving much  of  the  old  bearing 
wood,  a  good  crop  set  the  following 
year.  The  trees  were  better  shaped 
and  the  new  limbs  stockier  in  form. 
Winter  pruning,  without  summer 
thinning  and  topping,  tends  to  alter- 
nate years  of  bearing,  while  the  sum- 
mer work  produces  a  regular  habit  of 

lie. II  III, 

Pruning  Pears. 

In  the  case  of  pears  this  has  a 
marked  advantage.  The  old  trees 
under  our  usual  system  produce  an 
abundance  of  annual  growth  which  is 
cut  back  every  year,  but  when  sum- 
mer pruned  very  little  winter  thin- 
ning is  necessary,  and  this  new  wood 
bears  the  following  year.  It  enables 
you  to  open  the  tree  and  spread  it 
out,  giving  better  bearing  surface.  In 
the  case  of  young  trees  summer 
pruning  and  thinning  enables  the  tree 
to  throw  all  its  energies  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  permanent  portions  of 
the  tree,  which  gives  a  stockier  body, 
heavier  scaffold  and  lateral  branches. 

The  tendency  of  too  heavy  sum- 
mer pruning  is  to  bring  the  tree  into 
earlier  production  and  would,  if  car- 
ried to  excess,  cause  a  dwarfing  of 
the  tree. 

In  the  case  of  prunes  we  would 
advise  simply  the  removal  of  all 
wood,  except  the  three  scaffold 
branches  the  first  year.  These  may 
be  cut  bark  once,  and  not  later  than 
July  I.  This  will  shorten  somewhat 
the  growth  of  the  year  and  make  it 
correspondingly  heavier.  For  suc- 
ceeding years  we  simply  remove  the 
unnecessary  laterals  and  top  back  any 
excess  growth. 

Cherries  and  Apples. 

With  cherries  the  method  is  much 
the  same,  except  that  they  are  al- 
ways topped  in  the  summer.  Even 
with  old  trees  the  heavy  cuts  art 
made  just  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  ripe. 
It  is  observed  that  the  trees  treated 
in  this  way  are  much  less  subject  to 
gumming.  All  gmall  growth  around 
the  body  is  cut  back  to  one  or  two 
buds,  but  never  taken  off  entirely. 
This  leaves  bunches  of  leaves  on  the 
body  which  shade  and  prevents  sun- 
burn and  gumming. 

With  apples,  particularly  those  va- 
rieties given  to  excessive  wood 
growth,  such  as  bellflower  and  grav- 


rnstein,  the  summer  pruning  v 
cause^  the  trees  to  come  into  beari 
at  the  proper  time,  while  if  hcav 
topped  in  the  winter  they  may  rei 
the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years  wi 
out  perfect  fruit  spurs  and  buds  for 
ing. 

In  topping  bark  old  trees,  or  th< 
which  have  not  been  pruned  for  t 
or  more  years  a  much  smaller  nu 
her  of  water  sprouts  and  shoots 
formed  than  when  the  heavy  c 
have  been  made  during  the  dorm; 
period  of  the  tree. 

The  effect  of  summer  pruning 
the  peach  is  to  hold  the  tree  to 
shape  much  better.  Spread  it  c 
increase  the  bearing  surface  and 
away  with  the  great  sacrifice  of  wc 
in  the  dormant  season.  Excess 
summer  pruning,  particularly  late 
the  growing  season,  will  tend  to 
duce  the  fruit  buds,  so  that  no  e 
should  be  made  after  the  crop  is  r 
ture. 

Time  to  Prune. 

The  season  devoted  to  sumr 
pruning  varies  somewhat  under  I 
ferent  climatic  conditions,  but  rou 
ly  speaking,  would  include  the  f 
half  of  summer  and  up  to  August, 
months  of  May,  June  and  July  be 
most  suited  to  the  work.  Often  si 
cuts  as  the  removal  of  sucker  w< 
may  be  made  even  earlier. 

Where  a  tree  has  not  been  prui 
for  several  years  some  prefer  to 
just  about  the  time  the  fruit  sets, 
case  of  apples,  this  appears  to  b 
good  period. 

The  best  vineyardists  are  const 
exponents  of  summer  pruning.  ] 
only  do  they  remove  all  unnecess 
suckers  and  sprouts,  but  they  a 
cut  back  the  long  canes.  Its  bene 
to  the  vine  are  many,  giving  light  , 
air,  allowing  the  pickers  to  mi 
more  freely  about  the  vine.  "] 
grapes  seem  to  mature  earlier,  i 
the  quality  is  better. 
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New  Fruit  Acreage 

REPORTS  received  from  many] 
counties  by  the  California] 
State  Commission  of  Horti-1 
culture  show  a  remarkable  increase] 
in  acreage  planted  to  trees  and  vines! 
last  month  in  California. 

Madera  County  planted  M,99fJ 
trees  (luring  February,  exclusive  ofl 
several  hundred  thousand  cuttings,] 
the  major  portion  bring  peaches,  ap-«J 
ricots  and  figs. 

Yolo  County,  72,030  trees,  with  z\- 
monds  in  the  lead.    Large  increase] 
in  all  fruits. 

San  I.uis  Obispo  County,  65,05dJ 
trees;  also  shows  almonds  holding! 
first  place.  Total  increase  here  mora] 
than  30  per  cent 

Kings  reports  an  excess  of  lOS.OOt] 
trees  and  plants;  apricots  ranking] 
first,  prunes  and  peaches  following  i3 
order  mentioned. 

Yuba  County,  88S.316  trees,  vines 
and  plants  were  received  for  plant*] 
ing,  prunes  leading  other  trees. 

Many  other  counties  not  yet 
porting   have    shown  a  phenome 
gain  in  acres  planted  this  year. 

The    Oroville    Chamber  of 
mcrce    reports    heavy  plantings 
olives  in  the  vicinitv  of  that  city, 
well  as  almonds,  shipping  plums  at 
prunes  in  other  parts  of  the  count 

The  itkcess  •/  democracy  throat 
out  the  world  It    up    to  Vou, 
Farmer.    Produce  as  much  ai  ywt 
thu  teason.    There'*  not  the  tlightt 
danger  of  over-production. 


California  State  Fair 

SELDOM  if  ever  have  the  pros- 
pects for  a  successful  State  P'air 
'in  California  been  so  bright  as 
they  are  this  year.  In  addition  to 
the  special  features  the  State  lair 
will,  in  its  own  sphere,  he  more  at- 
tractive than  ever.  The  demand  for 
exhibit  space  last  year  taxed  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  grounds,  and  this  record 
will  doubtless  be  exceeded  this  year. 
One  feature  of  the  last  fair  that  won 
great  praise  was  the  vocational  and 
industrial  exhibit  from  the  schools  of 
the  State,  and  the  1917  fair  will  have 
a  much  better  display  on  these  lines. 
The  live  stock  department  will  show 
the  marvelous  growth  of  this  indus- 
try in  California.  The  number  of 
imported  and  other  pure  bred  ani- 
mals of  all  breeds  in  this  State  and 
the  standard  of  excellence  attained  by 
breeders  will  be  fully  exploited,  and 
this  department  of  the  fair  will  be 
one  of  the  greatest  educational  ad- 
vantage to  every  visitor  and  to  e\ery 
person  interested  in  this  great  in- 
dustry. 

September  8  is  to  be  the  day  of 
the  opening  of  the  1917  State  Fair, 
and  on  this  same  day  the  Native  Sons 
and  Daughters  of  the  Golden  West, 
together  with  their  thousands  of 
friends  will  come  from  all  parts  of 
California  to  participate  in  one  of 
the  grandest  three-day  celebrations 
ever  planned  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
r  A  programme  of  entertainment  far 
surpassing  the  previous  efforts  i>  be- 
ing arranged  by  the  directors  of  the 
State  Fair  and  the  Sacramento  Na- 
tive Sons.  Every  minute  will  be 
crowded  with  features  that  will  ap- 
peal to  the  amusement  seeking  peo- 
ple of  our  State,  and,  best  of  all, 
every  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
great  throng  of  visitors. 

Twenty  parlors  of  Native  Sons  of 
other  cities  have  already  rented  halls 
in  Sacramento,  where  they  will  open 
headquarters  for  entertainment  pur- 
poses. The  early  demands  would  in- 
dicate that  the  importance  of  attend- 
ing this  great  celebration  is  already 
being  felt  throughout  the  State.  The 
Sacramento  parlors  will  hold  public 
receptions  day  and  night  in  their  new 
Native  Sons'  building,  which  will  be 
dedicated  on  the  first  day  of  the  cele- 
bration. They  will  entertain  also  at 
a  special  headquarters  in  the  State 
Fair  grounds. 

An  historical  pageant  of  Califor- 
nia life  and  a  contest  in  music  in 
which  more  than  fifty  bands  will 
enter  are  two  big  features  for  Sunday, 
September  9.  On  Monday,  Septem- 
ber 10,  the  Admission  Day  parade  will 
be  presented — a  spectacle  that  will 
outshine  in  brilliancy  those  of  the 
past.  "Spectacular  novelties"  is  the 
slogan  of  the  parade  committee. 

All  railroads  and  steamship  com- 
panies will  give  special  round-trip 
rates  from  every  part  of  the  State. 


A  Strict  Sense  of  Duty. 

The  touring  car  had  turned  upside 
down,  burying  the  motorist  under  it, 
but  the  village  constable  was  not  to 
be  thus  lightly  turned  from  his  duty. 

"It's  no  use  your  hiding  there," 
he  said  severely,  "I  must  have  your 
name  and  address." 

Plant  forage  sropst  It  is  too  lafej 
to  start  an  alfalfa*  field,  as  it  XBould 
bring  no  satisfactory  returns  this  sea- 
ton.  Plant  Sudan  grass,  non-sacchar- 
ine sorghum  or  Egyptian  corn.  Oar 
herds  mil  have  to  be  fed  and  there's 
vet  much  forage  in  sight  for  them. 

The  success  of  democracy  through- 
out iht  -world  it  up  to-  you,  Mr. 
Farmer.  Prodace  as  much  as  you  can 
ihi  t'ason. 


Send  for  our  large  No,  36  Catalogue  Mail* 
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WOODIN  8c  LITTllE 

PUMP  HOUSE 
33  T0  4»  FREMONT  ST.  SAN   FRANCISCO.  CAL 

•    PUMPS   FOR  EVERY  SERVICE   AND  USE 

FOR  IRRIGATION-Power,  Belt,  Electricity,  Air,  Vac- 
uum, Ship,  Spray,  Wine,  Oil,  Mines,  Steam,  Water  Works, 
Wind  Mills,  Road  Sprinkling,  Rams,  Hand,  Deep  and 
Shallows -Well  Pumps,  Goulds  Celebrated  Triplex  Pumps. 

W.  ft  L.  PNEUMATIC  WATER  SUPPLY  SYSTEMS 

Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings,  Brass  Goods,    Tanks,  Wind  Mills. 
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GASOLINE  ENGINES 


Dealer  for  full  particulars. 


P 
u 

M 
P 

S 


The  Best  and  Cheapest 
That  Money  Can  Buy. 

Simplex  Silos  and  Papcc  Cutters 

MONET-SAVING  FEATURES 
Write  for  catalog — Just  out. 
SANTA  FK  I.IMDF.R  CO. 
16  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


Send  No  Money— 

A  can  of  Lightning;  Exterminator  for 
(Jophers  and  Squirrels  sent  on  a 
guarantee. 

Santa  Ana  Compounding  Company 

S.   «'.  Jnckson, 
Santa  Ana,  California. 


Thai  Prolecl  and  Pay 


PATENTS  &sketch  ° 

BOOKS  and  ADVICE  FREE 

Watjon  B,Col«roan.  Patent  Lawyer.  Waahingtnn.t)  O. 

s-  I      /  Prairie  Doss  and  Gophe* 

jq  m    .  of  all  kunda.  Endorsed  b»  Stat* 

Death  *zm,  \^f^n'"LSuir-,%  i400 

JE'  >-l  ubleu prepaid  for  $1  25.  W»t- 
'  ranted.   Rabdde  Tablet!,  25e 

 ^.7-  ?•  Ailt  druggist  or  aead  direct. 

Booklet  Free.  F.  D.  Chemical  Co.,  Ft.  Dodge,  I*. 


How  long  will  it  run? 


and  what  kind  of 
service  does  it  give 
you  while  it  is 
running  ? 


Those  are  the  questions:. 
You  are  not  so  much  interested 
in  how  fast  it  will  run 
"but  how  long  it  will  run 
—how  long  it  will  last 
on  your  work? 


Test  Special  Belts 


—  last  and  run  and  do  their  work  well  for 
years — it  depends  on  the  kind  of  work.  Some 
belt  users  buy  cheap  belts  made  of  short  fibre 
cotton  and  shoddy  rubber  —  consequence : 
they  last  a  few  months — maybe  not  a 
whole  season. 

You  can't  throw  money  away  faster  than  to 
buy  that  kind  of  a  belt— besides,  when  it 
fails  to  do  your  work  the  need  may  [be 
greatest.  Buy  a  Test  Special  belt  in  the 
first  place — it  lasts  for  years.   Write  us. 

BELT  TROUBLES:  Do  you  have  any  troubles  with 
belts  ?  We  are  belt  engineers.  Send  us  a  rough  drawing  to 
indicate  how  your  belt  is  operated,  and  tell  us  your  troubles. 
We '11 cheerfully  help  you  solve  than— FREE. 


Fill  Out  This  Coupon— Mail  It  TODAY 


New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Co.  „  . 

519  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco  — D#t  v»"T 
Send  me  samples  of  Belting  that  you  will  guaran- 
tee to  give  satisfactory  service  on  my  work  and 
quote  prices  delivered  at 


.Station. 


Hone  Power  Diameter  In  Inches 

Elec.  Motor   I Driving  Pulley  

Steam  Engine. .....       \Driven  Pulley  

Gas  Engine  

Kind  of  Driro 

Cross  


Straight  

Perpendicular  ,  

Width  of  Belt  Ply.. 

Distance  between centersof  Pulleys. 
Rev.  per  minute  of  Driving  Pulley. . 
Kind  of  Machinery  Driven ......... 

My  dealer's  name  

My  name.  

Address  


A  pocket  memo,  booklet  giving  speed  and  power 
tables  will  be  sent  FREE  to  all  who  mail  this 
coupon. 


New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Company 

S19   Mission  Street    :  :    San  Francisco 

Heme  Office  Naw  York  City.  Brandies  in  all  principal  cities 


Use  the 
Black  Hawk 
Planter 

For 

Corn  and  Beans 
Winning  Features 

Variable  Drop 
Sight  Feed 

Open  or  Closed  Wheels 
Chain  Drive 
adjustable  Platfg 
Extra  Large  Seed  Cans 
Automatic  Gear  Shift 
Fertilizers 

Pise  Fnrrow  Openers 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Advantages 


Accuracy 
Flexibility 


No  Skipping 
No  Clogging 


No  injury  to  Seed 
Ease  of  Operation 


It  Plants 

Beans  (all  kinds),  Peas,  Milo  Maize,  Indian  Corn,  Kaffir jCorn, 
Gyp  Corn,  Sudan  Grass,  Beet  Seed  and 


All  Similar  Seeds. 


v-»       r>  p   i.«      ,•        Use  the  Famous,  Reliable  and 

tor  Bean  Cultivation  Succe8Sfnl  -bailor"  Fin  Break 


Bailor  - 


2-Row 
Bean 


F  Cultivator 


Send  for  Free  ^Detailed  Information. 

OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS 


9  Main  St,  San  Francisco 


821  Traction  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 


If  readers  of  this  publication  do  not 
find  advertised  just  what  they  are 
looking  for,  write  Orchard  &  Farm, 
Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco,  and 
you  will  be  put  in  touch  with  reliable 
firms  handling  the  goods  desired. 


DO   YOU   WISH  TO   KNOW  whether  70a 

wfll  prosper  or  not  in  tout  nndertaMncs  1  Whether 
70a  win  nuury  or  not?  Bin  sickness  or  health! 
Travel  or  >uj  at  homer  Win  or  loss  rn  specula- 
tion! Busintt»9  to  follow,  etc.  Toot  planets  will 
tell  700.  No  caeen  work.  Clear  answers  to  all 
question?.  Will  send  70a  hundreds  of  addressee  of 
people  who  ha«e  been  patrons  of  mine  for  10  rears 
and  70a  can  write  to  them  and  verify  mj  stale 
menu.  Grasp  tout  opportunity  and  700  will  sua 
Tour  desires.  .Send  birth  date  and  10s  1st  a  trial 
readme    la  Thomson.  Dept.  200,  Kansas  City  Mo. 


MANURE 


SHIPPED 
PROMPTLY 


to  any  point  in  carload  lots.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  handle  large  or  small  orders — 
Sheep  manure,  cow  manure,  horse  manure. 
Write  us  for  prices. 

J.  P.  HOLLAND 

Phone  Sutter  .030 

Office  550  Third  St.  San  Francisco 


A  War  Crop  of  Corn 


(Continued  from  pace  4.) 


begins  to  turn  it  shows  that  it  needs 
a  little  more  moisture.  If  your  land 
is  a  little  too  wet,  the  corn  will  be 
too  light  a  green.  What  is  true  of 
corn  is  true  of  all  other  plants.  They 
all  indicate  a  want  of  moisture  by  the 
color  of  their  foliage.  I  want  to 
caution  you  against  too  deep  cultiva- 
tion. After  the  corn  is  well  along 
you  hare  to  take  care  of  those  small 
lateral  roots,  being  careful  not  to 
cut  these  off  by  too  deep  cultivation. 

"How  about  the  distance  of  plant- 
ing?" 

"The  rows  should  not  be  closer 
than  42  inches,  and  not  over  three 
plants  to  a  hill.  We  don't  believe  in 
hilling  corn  very  much  in  California. 
There  is  very  little  hilling  done  in 
California. 

"I  have  been  in  the  business  thirty 
years  and  have  seen  a  good  many 
failures  by  my  neighbors  in  planting 
too  late,  in  selection,  cultivation,  dif- 
ficulties in  harvesting,  and  sometimes 
the  blackbirds  harvesting  for  them. 

"In  California  we  are  troubled  with 
a  worm  cutting  down  the  blossom 
end  of  the  corn,  and  the  hard  flint 
varieties  on  that  account  have  been 
found  to  be  the  safest  varieties.  The 
King  Phillip  has  done  well  in  the 
Delta  and  brought  a  good  yield,  less 
than  400  acres  yielding  a  crop  worth 
$30,000." 

"Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
Lister?" 

"Yes.  We  have  not  had  as  good 
results  with  the  Lister,  as  we  have 
with  other  planters,  although  in  a 
dry  country  the  Lister  would  be  es- 
pecially good,  but  on  the  wet  low 
lands  it  is  better  to  plant  near  the 
surface,  and  like  all  other  plants  if 
conditions  are  ripe  it  will  germinate 
quickly  and  come  up,  producing  bet- 
ter results." 

Time  to  Plant. 

"How  early  do  you  plant?" 

"The  first  of  April  if  the  winter  is 
short  and  the  nights  are  not  too  cold 
and  frosty,  or  your  corn  should  be  in 
about  the  middle  of  April,  not  later 
than  May.  Corn  will  stand  one  cut- 
ting down  by  frost  and  will  come  up 
without  replanting.  Corn  is  not  a 
crop  that  will  do  to  plant  too  late. 
California  has  not  an  ideal  climate 
for  growing  corn,  though  we  boast  of 
our  sunny  climate,  we  have  too  many 
cold  nights,  which  are  not  good  for 
the  corn  grower." 

'How  late  in  May  can  you  plant?" 

"I  have  had  corn  planted  the  mid- 
dle of  June  produce  a  good  yield. 
Corn  is  not  hard  on  land  and  is  a 
good  crop  to  alternate  with.  We  had 
our  best  stand  of  barley  this  year  off 
from  land  that  had  grown  corn.  This 
is  one  of  the  best  advantages  in  rais- 
ing corn — you  can  alternate  it  with 
other  crops." 

"Will  corn  tolerate  much  alkali?" 

"Corn  will  tolerate  more  alkali  than 
either  potatoes  or  beans.  It  will 
stand  considerable  alkali  if  you  can 
get  it  to  germinate.  That  is  one  of  the 
advantages  in  growing  "  corn.  You 
have  to  be  more  careful  about  ir- 
rigating on  alkali  land.  You  must 
have  irrigation  where  you  have  alkali, 
and  drainage.  You  can  grow  corn 
on  land  that  has  considerable  alkali." 

"Which  seed  do  you  think  would  b« 
the  better1 — that  grown  here  or  in  the 
East?" 

Get  Eastern  Seed. 

"If  people  are  going  to  continue  in 
the  business  it  would  be  well  to  get 
seed  from  the  East  and  get  it  ac- 
climated. They  are  more  careful  in 
the  selection  of  seed  there." 

"Is  the  King  Phillip  a  native  of 
California?" 


"I  first  got  the  seed  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State.  They  had  been 
growing  it  in  Orange  county  on  sim- 
ilar land,  and  that  is  how  I  came  to 
select  that  variety  to  start  in  with. 
It  is  good  for  ensilage." 

"In  harvesting,  have  you  had  any 
experience  in  cutting  the  stalks  early 
and  putting  them  in  shock  to  dry 
out?" 

"I  have  had  some  experience  in 
that.  It  is  an  open  question  as  to 
cutting  it  and  shocking  it  compared 
with  other  methods  of  harvesting,  but 
the  advantages  are  in  the  fodder. 
You  can  get  it  off  two  weeks  earlier. 
Our  way  has  been  to  put  a  crew  in 
and  husk  it,  and  have  it  shocked  and 
thrown  into  piles,  harvested  and  put 
in  the  cribs.  We  sell  to  the  sheep 
men  at  $1.50  an  acre,  and  we  never 
have  had  any  trouble  in  getting  rid 
of  the  stalks.  We  plow  them  under, 
or  sometimes  if  too  thick,  burn 
them." 

"Have  you  had  any  experience  in 
gathering  the  corn  in  that  way,  by 
cutting  and  shocking  it  up,  then 
husking  and  shredding  it? 

"I  have  had  some  experience,  but 
not  in  a  large  way.  When  I  cut  it 
and  put  it  in  shock  I  first  put  it  up 
that  way,  then  I  would  husk  it  and 
feed  the  shuck  to  the  cattle  as  I  re- 
quired it,  but  my  experience  in  this 
line  is  not  up  to  date. ' 

Old  Fashioned  Meal. 

After  the  audience  was  done  ques- 
tioning Mr.  Bigger,  and  had  drawn 
out  all  his  valuable  testimony,  Mr. 
Luke  said: 

"At  a  luncheon  table  the  other  day 
I  heard  this  remark:  'Why  don't  we 
get  corn  meal  such  as  we  used  to  get 
years  ago?  This  is  due  to  the  dif- 
ference in  milling.  Formerly  the 
whole  corn  was  ground  up  for  meal, 
and  this  left  a  black  speck  in  the 
meal,  because  all  the  germ  of  the 
corn  was  in  the  meal  in  those  days. 
If  you  take  a  kernel  of  corn  and 
examine  it  you  will  notice  a  little 
black  covering  over  the  germ.  We 
take  the  germ  of  the  corn  out  before 
grinding  the  corn  into  meal.  It  is 
impossible  to  remove  the  black  speck 
from  the  meal  without  removing  the 
germ.  Then,  as  the  germ  contains 
all  the  oily  particles,  these  too  come 
with  it.  The  removal  of  the  oil  gives 
the  meal  better  keeping  qualities.  I 
don't  want  you  to  understand  that 
the  corn  meal  is  any  better.  If  yon 
will  notice  a  rat  when  he  gets  at  the 
corn  he  eats  the  germ  and  leaves  the 
rest.  We  can  give  you  the  old- 
fashioned  kind,  but  you  are  always 
going  to  find  the  black  speck  in  it" 

"The  California  grower,"  said  Mr, 
McLeod,  the  Sperry  grain  expert, 
"  has  up  to  last  year  been  harvesting 
his  corn  a  good  deal  like  the  Indian 
three  or  four  hundred  years  ago. 
One  of  the  greatest  troubles  we  have 
had  is  that  corn  delivered  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season  arrives  at  the  mill 
with  a  moisture  content  ranging 
from  16  to  22  per  cent 

"From  some  experiments  made  we 
thought  it  possible  that  by  using 
binders  and  cutting  it  about  the  time 
it  began  to  glaze,  in  many  cases  the 
corn  could  be  harvested  with  a  low 
percentage  of  moisture,  without  going 
into  the  crib.  Corn  begins  to  glaze 
pretty  well  about  the  10th  to  the  15th 
of'  September  and  could  be  cut  then. 
You  would  have  hot  days  from  the 
15th  of  September  until  about  the 
1st  of  November  that  wonld  more 
than  offset  any  cold  nights  that  we 
have  here  in  California 

"If  the  grower  allows  his  corn  to 
stand  on  the  stalk  and  can  market  a 
small  proportion  of  it  the  latter  part 
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If  YOU  »ro  not  afflicted  with 

STAMMERING 

you  may  have  a  friend  or  friends 
whom  you  know  are  thus  handi- 
capped. For  humanity's  sake  tell 
them  about  me,  and  that  I  do  abso- 
lutely guarantee  to  speedily  correct 
this  malady,  and  permanently,  too, 
providing  the  pupil  will  faithfully 
follow  my  instructions,  all  of  which 
are  easily  understood,  and  can  be 
successfully  applied  by  any  person 
possessing  ordinary  intelligence. 

All  Instruction  Is  ulirn  by  me  per- 
sonally, and  each  pupil  is  treated 
Individually  and  privately.  Read  the 
following:  letters  from  prominent 
men. 

U.  S.  SENATOR  REED  SMOOT. 

I  have  personalty  known  Mr.  William  E. 
Bsssett  for  over  twenty  years.  He  it*  a  man 
of  bigh  moral  character,  and  exceedingly  con-  _ 
aoientious,  and  is  financially  responsible.  What- 
ever  he  promises  may  be  relied  upon.  His  own 
cure  from  stammering-  is  wonderful,  and  I  am 
deiijrhted  to  witness  nis  excellent  achievements 
in  curing  others  of  this  affliction.  Very  re- 
apocUulty,  REED  SMOOT. 

From  JUDGE  J.  P.  O'BBIEX, 

Mills  Bldgr.,  San  Francisco 

Dear  Mr.  Harnett:  It  gives  me  much  pitas 
nre  to  acknowledge  the  debt  of  gratitude  I 
owe  to  you  for  curing  my  son  of  stammering. 
He  was  so  affected  at  times  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  explain  oinweif.  But  now, 
owing  to  the  efficacy  of  your  methods,  be  is 
entirely  cured.  I  firmly  believe  that  anyone 
afflicuxl  with  stammering,  stuttering  or  any 
other  impediment  of  speech  who  may  come  to 
fpu  for  treatment  and  follow  your  instruc- 
tions, will  he  cured  as  my  son  was.  You  are 
at  Uborty  to  use  this  letter  in  any  way  you 
desire.     Very  gratefully  yours, 

J.  P.  O'BRIEN. 

The  Bassett  Institute 

for  Uie  correction  of  stammering  and  all  otber 
impediments    of    speech.      NEVADA  BANK 
BI.DO..  14  Montgomery  Bt.,  Ban  Francisco,  Cal. 
Thone  GarfleH  HW. 
WM.  E.  BASSETT,  Founder  and  Principal. 
Consultation   Strictly  Private 
Hours  8  JO  to  12  and  1  to  4  30. 
Saturdays  close  130.    EVENINGS  by  special 
appointment  only. 

Established  here  1913. 


Bee  Supplies — 

We  carry  everything  for  the  bee- 
keeper— pine  and  redwood  hives  of 
highest  quality,  clear  and  accurately 
milled.  Get  our  lowest  prices  on 
lots  of  25  and  up.  We  can  save  you 
money  on  all  your  needs,  no  matter 
what  they  are. 

CANS  AND  CASES — -Write  for  spe- 
cial quotations  at  onup,  as  our  con- 
tracts will  soon  expire,  when  prices 
must  advance. 

No  matter  what  your  needs  are, 
we  carry  a  full  line  of  everything 
for  the  beekeeper,  so  write  for  cata- 
log to-day. 

HONEY  WANTED 

Besides  being  able  to  furnish  you 
all  your  supplies,  we  are  also  In 
position  to  take  all  the  honey  and 
beeswax  you  can  ship  us.  Send 
samples  and  write  for  prices. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 

Oldest  and  most  reluibie  beekeop- 
ora'  supply  house  in  the  country. 
245  MISSION  ST*  San  Francis**,  Cat. 
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.The  Coulters 

Do  The  Work** 

They  cut,  crush,  smooth,  pulverize,  and 
mulch,  turning  the  soil  twice — all  in  one 
operation.    That'i  why  the 
•*Acme"Pulveriz±utJ  Harrow 

mead  an  ideal  seed  bed.  Light  drab— easy  on 
the  hones  and  YOU  ride.  There's  an  Acme'' 
lursnjjr  purpose— skes  3  to  17V4  feet  in  width. 
Send  for  new  free  book,  The  "Acme"  Wag  to 
Crop*  That  Pag.  Do  it  NOW. 

.  Duane  H.  Nash  Inc. 

653  Brannan     ,       sf~    *"»  *rand»«'. 

8t.  ^^r^ 

No.  23         fj[         614  ft.  wide 


of  November,  with  a  moisture  con- 
tent ranging  from  16  per  cent  to  22 
per  cent,  by  harvesting  with  a  corn 
binder,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  mar- 
ket a  large  proportion  with  a  15  per 
cent  moisture  content  two  weeks 
earlier. 

No  Danger  of  Over-Production. 

"A  good  many  people  are  afraid 
that  the,  corn  business  will  be  over- 
done, but  there  are  so  many  differ- 
ent channels  that  corn  will  go  to 
when  people  find  out  the  actual  value 
of  it.  Corn  has  10  per  cent  more 
feeding  value  than  barley,  7l/t  per 
cent  more  than  wheat.  Take,  for 'in- 
stance, the  hog  industry.  California 
raises  only  about  one-third  of  the 
pork  we  consume;  the  balance  is 
brought  in  from  the  Middle  Western 
States.  There  is  no  State  better 
adapted  to  raising  hogs  than  Cali- 
fornia. Hogs  can  be  raised  on  al- 
falfa pasturage  at  small  expense,  and 
could  be  finished  off  by  feeding  corn 
in  three  to  five  weeks'  time. 

"The  poultry  business  in  this  State 
is  growing  every  day.  It  takes  a 
larger  percentage  of  corn  to  supply 
the  poultrymen. 

"I  th'ink  that  several  of  the  grow- 
ers here  to-day  have  already  pur- 
chased some  of  this  machinery,  and 
I  believe  that  in  another  two  or  three 
years  that  every  corn  grower  will 
not  only  cut  down  the  expense  of 
harvesting,  but  will  also  be  able  to 
take  advantage  of  an  early  market. 
The  best  market  would  be  the  latter 
end  of  the  old  crop  in  the  East,  which 
would  be  in  October,  November  and 
December.  Of  course,  these  are  war 
times,  and  the  markets  arc  fluctuat- 
ing widely.  If  you  are  able  to  market 
your  corn  at  this  time,  you  are  go- 
ing to  get  tugh  prices  in  the  first 
place,  and  you  are  going  to  do  away 
with  a  good  deal  of  cribbing  and  in- 
terest on  your  investment  from  De- 
cember to  March. 

Corn  Stover  as  Feed. 

"I  hare  looked  up  an  analysis  on 
corn  stover,  and  found  that  it  has 
half  the  feeding  value  of  ordinary 
hay,  and,  as  a  rule,  corn  in  a  green 
state  produces  about  12  tons  of  fooder 
to  an  acre.  This  will  rnaKe  two  and 
a  half  to  three  tons  of  dry  corn 
stover,  and  would  be  worth  ordi- 
narily $2.50  to  $3  a  ton,  but  to-day, 
with  hay  at  $30,  would  be  worth 
about  $12  a  ton. 

"I  was  talking  with  the  Western 
Meat  Company's  man  last  fall.  He 
mentioned  the  fact  that  they  had 
23,000  head  of  sheep  down  on  the 
delta  lands,  and  would  like  to  feed 
as  many  more  if  they  just  bad  some- 
thing like  corn  stover  to  carry  their 
sheep  along  and  keep  them  in  good 
condition. 

"We  made  an  experiment  last  fall 
in  .  a  small  way.  There  were  two 
corn  fields  located  about  four  miles 
from  Stockton,  and  we  selected  the 
greenest  stalks  in  the  field,  the  ears 
of  which  were  just  beginning  to 
glaze,  and  placed  them  in  bundles  in 
an  open  lot  to  mature.  The  ripest 
corn  in  the  field  was  commencing  to 
get  hard  and  as  deep  a  color  as  when 
thoroughly  ripe. 

"At  the  end  of  twenty-five  days  the 
corn  cut  and  shocked  when  in  the 
glaze  was  more  mature  than  the  rip- 
est of  the  corn  left  standing  in  the 
field.  This  one  experiment  satisfied 
us  as  to  what  these  corn  binders 
would  do.  They  would  advance  the 
maturing  of  corn  fifteen  or  twenty 
days,  and  make  a  very  large  percent- 
age of  the  corn  marketable  without 
being  put  in  the  crib  at  all." 


It  used  to  be  the  ambition  of  every 
country  boy  to  own  the  fastest  horse 
in  the  neighborhood.  Now  the  de-- 
sire  of  most  boys  is  to  own  an  auto- 
mobile, and  see  how  fast  they  can 
spin  the  speedometer  around. 
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The  Mogul  Kerosene  Tractor 
in  a  New  Size 

TN  1915  we  introduced  the  Mogul  kerosene 
*■  tractor  in  a  two-plow  size.  It  met  with 
instant  and  continued  approval,  so  much  so  that  it 
has  far  outsold  all  other  tractors  of  its  rated  horse 
power  put  together. 

We  now  offer  Mogul  10-20,  the  same  popular  and  efficient 
type  as  Mogul  8-16,  enlarged,  improved,  built  to  draw  threa 
plows  instead  of  two.  No  changes  have  been  made  in  design 
except  the  few  indicated  by  experience,  or  made  necessary 
by  the  higher  power. 

The  engine  is  larger,  but  it  is  the  same  efficient,  slow  mov- 
ing, kerosene-burning  type.  The  transmission  is  changed  to 
givetwoforward  speeds  instead  of  one.  Mogul  10-20  travels  1.8 
and  2.5  miles  per  hour.  The  same  simple,  safe  chain  drive  is 
used,  the  same  good  force  feed  mechanical  oiler.  In  all  essen- 
tials Mogul  10-20  is  the  reliable,  dependable,  economical  Mogul 
tractor  you  have  heard  so  much  about  from  your  neighbors, 
or  know  so  well  by  experience. 

Booklets  and  folders  with  full  descriptions  of  the  new 
Mogul  10-20  are  now  ready  and  will  be  sent  by  return  mail  oa 
request    When  you  write  for  them,  address 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

luKstysratsi) 

Crawford,  Neb.  Denver,  Colo.  Helens,  Mont.  Los  Angelas,  CsL 
Portland,  Ore.  San  Francisco,  Cat.  Spokane.  Wash.   Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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Samson  Sieve-Grip  Model  S-2S 

READY? 

Are  you  ready  to  get  the  best  out  of  your  farm  this  year) 
Have  you  ample  power  for  this  season's  work?  g 
Do  you  want  to  get  along  with  fewer  horses  and  met*)  * 

SAMSON 

Reg.  and  Pat  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Countries 

tractors  are  built  to  help  you  do  these  things.  Sturdy, 
simple,  powerful,  they  can  cut  your  farm  power  coats  re- 
markably. Every  farm  where  a  Samson  Sieve-Grip  is 
working  is  being  bettered,  is  producing  bigger  net  profits. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  of  Samson  Sieve-Crips  and  the  name  of  the 
nearest  dealer.    Two  sizes — Models  S-2 5  and  R-12. 

SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR  CO.. ,  ST0CKT0Na_CAL_ 

TEAR  OFF  AND  MAIL! 


Send  mt  Catalog  and  Tractor-Farming  Magazine,  "Sittings. '■ 


Name  

Address. 
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Lowest  Cost 

Per  Working  Hour 

Price,  In  the  purchase  of  a  tractor,  should  he  a  secondary 
consideration.  Of  chief  importance  are  the  tractor's  de- 
pendability, its  ability  to  do  all  sorts  of  work,  under  all 
sorts  of  conditions,  with  a  low  operating  and  upkeep  ex- 
pense. 

Many  years  of  Caterpillar  operation  have  proved  its  cost 
lowest,  not  only  per  actual  working  hour,  but  also  per  acre 
worked.  Statistics  from  hundreds  of  Caterpillar  owners 
prove  this  to  be  so. 

Power  to  pull  an  unusual  number  of  plows  at  an  unusual 
depth,  versatility  in  operation,  construction  that  minimizes 
delays  and  expense  for  repairs,  make  Caterpillar  costs  low- 
est, and  Caterpillar  profits  largest. 

Wo  will  gladly  send  you  details  on  mil  models 
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i  Francisco      Lo»  Angela* 


PERFECTION 

MILKING  MACHINES 

jff~\%    .o_JL  ft 


mm 


itWiv  ^  Now 

1  Used  by  Thousands, 
offucces/fu/  <  • 
Dairymen 


PROBABLY  the  oldest  milk- 
ing machine  on  the  market — 

certainly  the  best — ultimately  the  only — 
that's  the  Perfection.  The  Perfection  du- 
plicates the  oldest  and  best  milker  known— 
the  calf's  mouth.  The  Perfection  has 
proven  its  worth  through  years  of  prac- 
tical use.  Dairymen  universally  endorse  it. 

Only  the  Perfection  reproduces  the 
gentle  suction,  the  spiral  downward 
squeeze  and  the  complete  release  of  Na- 
ture's Way. 

Perfection  Facts  for  Dairymen 

Dairymen  should  remember  the  following  factsj 

1.  Because  of  the  complete  release  and  the  reg- 
ulation of  suction  never  to  exceed  that  exerted  by 
a  calf,  the  Perfection  may  be  used  with  perfect 
safety. 

2.  The  Perfection  *  the  only  milker  that  can 
be  adjusted  to  hard  or  easy  muking  cows.  This 
means  additional  speed. 


3.  One  man  can  mux  as  many  as  30  cowi  aa 

hour  with  ■  Perfection. 

4.  The  Perfection  is  simple,  It  Is  hard  to  pot 
out  of  order.  f 

Perfection  Profits  for  You 

The  Perfection  is  saving  time  and  libor  in  hun- 
dreds of  dairies.  II.  F.WiiicklerO^  of  Medina, 
Wisconsin,  say: 

"We  hesitated  for  a  long  rime  before  In. 
stalling  any  milker  for  we  have  very  valuabat 
cows  and  naturally  were  careful  in  selecting 
machines  to  use  on  them.  After  thoroughly 
investigating,  we  finally  decided  on  the  Per- 
fection as  the  ai mplet t  of  mechanical  ma- 
chines. Our  machine  was  install.-.!  in  * ,  m 
191 5,  and  has  been  in  constant  useeveruoa. 
Our  cows  are  milked  in  Utt  time  n-rw  with 
two  mess  than  Jlv  did  it  before.  Hive  not 
found  any  injurious  effects  whatsoever  Mi 
are  getting  good  service," 
Write  us  for  the  names  of  PerfectJoa 
dairymen  in  your  neighborhood. 
Send  for  Perfection  Booklet 

Send  today  for  f~  Prr1~-r{nn  EWXt—  m„»„^ 
valuable  information* 


PERFECTION  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

2601  E.  26th  Street,  Minneapolis 


Patriotic  Dairymen 

How  They  Can  Help  in  This  Crisis. 
By  T.  B.  Scott 

Of  Vodeito,  Cal. 


i  are  no  longer  divided  by 
social,  political  or  religious 
ideas.  Each  of  us  stands 
read),  we  trust,  to  make  some  con- 
tribution, some  sacrifice  to  perpetu- 
ate and  maintain  our  institutions  and 
defend  the  honor  of  our  flag. 
■  _The  Atlantic  Coast,  with  her  his- 
toric places  which  mark  epochs  in 
the  birth,  growth  and  development  of 
our  nation;  the  Sunny  South,  made 
ianu>us  by  her  melodies;  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  with  her  waving  corn 
fields,  and  the  Pacific  Slope,  with  her 
sentinel  pines  that  sang  to  the  ocean 
before  man  was,  with  her  valleys 
that  arc  carpeted  with  green  and  en- 
ameled with  beauty,  will  join  as  never 
before  to-  conserve  our  national  re- 
sources in  preparation  for  the  gigan- 
tic struggle  which  has  been  forced 
upon  us  by  influences  not  of  our  cre- 
ation 

Our  generation  is  confronted  with 
new  problems;  it  is  traveling  over  ter- 
ritory over  which  it  •  has"  not  gone 
before  We  must  gather  light  from 
preceding  generations.  The  success 
of  our  cause  will  depend  largely  upon 
each  oi  us  making  his  contribution, 
upon  each  locality  adjusting  itself  to 
meet  the  emergency. 

Dairy  Economy. 
_  While  considering  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  food  resources,  it  be- 
hooves us  to  look  carefully  into  the 
dairy  industry  and  study  the  actual 
amount  of  food  product  that  is  wast- 
ed and  how  the  dairyman  can  assist 
the  nation  at  this  time. 

In  times  of  peace  this  waste  does 
not  give  us  so  much  concern;  neither 
does  the  question  as  to  the  kind  of 
products  that  we  develop  concern  us 
*o  "vitally,  but  in  the  time  of  wax 
these  are  vital  questions. 

If  conditions  necessitate  it,  the 
Government  will  be  warranted  in 
making  it  a  punishable  crime  for  the 
dairyman  to  sell  his  milk  for  any 
other  purpose  than  a  food  product. 

Large  quantities  of  skimmed  milk 
at  the  present  time  are  being  used  by 
the  casein  factory  in  this  county  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacturing  ivory 
and  other  products.  What  the  Gov- 
ernment may  do  in  the  future  rela- 
tive to  such  factories  that  are  non- 
food producing  remains  to  be  seen. 
It  is  necessities  that  we  are  inter- 
ested in  at  the  present  time,  and  not 
luxuries. 

Stanislaus  county,  which  it  the 
largest  dairying  community  in  the 
United  States,  is  producing  enough 
milk  to  manufacture  sixty  thousand 
pounds  of  cheese  a  day,  which  would 
take  the  place  of  meat,  which  is  now 
becoming  hard  to  get  and  higher  in 
price- 
Cheese  and  Canned  Milk. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
European  war  there  were  about  70,- 
000,000  pounds  of  cheese  stored  in 
the  United  States.  To-day  there  is 
scarcely  any  cheese  in  storage.  The 
illic*  are  using  2,000,000  pounds  of 
heese  a  day.  The  demand  of  our 
Government  for  cheese  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  imperative.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  war  cheese  was 
11  cents  per  pound  wholesale.  It  is 
now  *7  cents  per  pound  wholesale. 
New  York  price 

la  the  Civil  and  Spanish-American 
Wars  condensed  milk  was  an  abso- 
lute necessity     It  is  safe  for  ns  to 


assume  that  in  the  great  struggle  for 
which  we  are  now  preparing  history 
will  repeat  itself.  The  condensed 
milk  factories  can,  and  no  dVibt  will, 
render  invaluable  service  to  our  na- 
tion. Cheese  and  condensed  milk  are 
staple  international  food  products  and 
are  indispensable  to  us  at  the  present 
time. 

^The  Carpenter  Cheese  Factory-,  a 
large  manufacturing  concern  in  our 
csmmunity,  has  been  in  operation  for 
several  mouths.  A  Borden's  con- 
densed milk  factory  is  being  com- 
pleted and  will  soon  be  in  operation. 
Duties  of  Dairymen. 
If  ss  the  duty  of  every  dairyman  in 
Stanislaus  county  to  insist  that  these 
factories  he  run  to  their  utmost  ca- 
pacity; that  the  milk,  which  is  the 
leading  product  in  this  county,  be 
converted  into  a  non-perishable  food 
product  which  can  be  used  by  the 
Government  in  supplying  our  armies 
with  food.  x 

It  is  one  thing  to  put  an  army  in 
the  field,  and  quite  another  matter 
for  us  to  properly  clothe  and  feed 
such  an  army. 

It  is  well  tor  us  to  profit  by  the 
bitter  experience  of  Russia  along 
these  lines.  The  economic  problem  is 
a  tremendous  one  for  any  nation  in 
the  time  of  war.  At  this  time  it  is 
difficult  for  the  Government  to  indi- 
cate what  our  line  of  duty  shall  be. 
Our  patriotism  requires  that  each 
individual  does  what  he  can  to  help 
our  nation  meet  any  emergency  that 
may  arise. 

The  duties  of  the  merchant,  the 
duties  of  the  banker  and  the  duties  of 
the  dairyman  are  vastly  different,  but 
each  can  make  his  contribution  in  his 
own  way.  It  is  no  time  for  us  to 
theorize  or  philosophize,  but  it  is  a 
time  for  action. 

As  the  famous  English  admiral 
said  before  a  memorable  naval  battle: 
"England  expects  every  man  to  do 
his  duty."  So  all  that  is  sacred  to  the 
American  people  seems  to  command 
us  to  do  our  part  in  this  great  strug- 


New  Use  for  Buttermilk 

BUTTERMILK  has  been  proved 
a  cure  for  one  of  the  two  most 
fatal  diseases  of  young  chicks 
in  California— coccidiosis.  Since  one 
of  the  most  practical  ways  of  in- 
creasing the  food  supply  in  the  pres- 
ent great  national  emergency  is  to 
prevent  needless  disease  among  do- 
mestic animals,  there  is  particular 
timeliness  in  this  announcement,  just 
made  by  the  University  in  a  paper  by 
Dr.  J.  R.  Beach,  assistant  in  veto 
rinary  science  at  the  University  farm 
at  Davis,  obtainable  free  by  writing 
to  the  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Berkeley. 

This  costly  disease  of  coccidiosis  is 
caused  by  the  tiny  protozoon  or- 
ganisms known  as  coccidia.  Usually 
the  chicks  thrive  until  they  are  a  few 
weeks  old  and  then  begin  to  droop, 
and  often  whole  flocks  of  chicks  di« 
within  a  month  or  six  weeks  after 
the  appearance  of  the  disease. 

An  outbreak  may  be  controlled, 
however,  by  sanitary  measures  and 
by  proper  feeding.  The  sickest  of  the 
chicks  should  be  isolated  from  the 
others  or  killed  and  burned.  The 
chicken  house  should  be  cleaned  with 
a  strong,  hot,  disinfecting  solution. 
The  floors  should  be  covered  with  a 
thin  litter  of  shavings,  chopped  al- 
falfa hay  or  straw  and  this  should  be 
swept  out  and  burned  daily.  Feeding 
and  drinking  vessels  should  be  kept 
scrupulously  eelan. 

The  method  of  feeding  is  very  im- 
portant The  infected  flocks  of  chicks 
fchouid  be  fed  a  small  amount  of  grain 
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BUILDING 
MATERIAL 

New  and  Second-hand 

8,000.000  fcet  rough  tHraensioti  Lumber. 

A  carloads  f%tcken  Wirv. 

1  ur  Barb  Wire.  Ilog  and  graduated  Meeb 
Fencing. 

2.1100  kegi  Wire  Naila.  $4.45. 

1.000. («JI)  feet  Hoee,  5  pi)  ,  standard  rubber, 
f»    c  and  7%c  per  foot. 

200  Bath  Tubs,  complete,  $23.60. 

100  White  Vitreous  Toilets,  (17  and  $19. 

800  Sinn..  $4.25. 

4  can  Ready  Roofing,  guaranteed.  90c  to 
$1.75,  with  nail*  and  cement. 

200  Basins.  $7.50  to  $15;  trap,  fauceta.  com 
pleta. 

Everything  for  the  Building, 
D00BS,  W1XD0W8,  ETC 

We  load  can  and  guarantee  every  puntaarr 
■.tisfactaon.  Our  yards  cover  nearly  a  block. 
Look  us  over.  Submit  your  list  for  estimate. 
Mall  orders  receive  prompt  and  accurate  at- 
lent  i  Of  i 

SYMON  BROS. 

Wreckera, 

Kleventh  aid  Market  St».. 
San  Franelac*. 
BR  1M  Hi 
Twraty-flrat    and    Sub    Pablo  Ave., 
Oakland. 


LOUDEN 


STALLS  AND 
STANCHIONS 

A  Complete  California 
Milking  Stall  wilh  Lou- 
den Tnbnlar  Stanchion 

$6.00 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC 
ENGINEERING  t  SUPPLY  CO. 

72  Fremont  St.,  Sac  Francisco 
442  bat  Third  St.,  Los  Angela 
I    Mention  Orchard  and  Farm 
atben  writing. 


No  matter  what  you  have  to  sell,  ad- 
vertise It  on  the  Farmers'  Classified 
Market  Place.    Only  3c  per  word. 


CUTTER'S 

BLACKLEG  PILLS 


"California's  Favorite" 
for  nearly  20  years 

For  the  Prevention  of  Blackleg 
in  calves  and  young  cattle 

Their  superiority  is  due  to  near- 
ly 20  years  of  specializing  in 

"Vaccines  and  Scrums  only." 

Year  in  and  Year  Out  they  give 
better  satisfaction  than  any 
other  vaccine  made,  and  the 
cost  of  a  few  cents  per  dose 
is  cheap  insurance  against  a 
disease  that  always  takes  the 
fattest  and  best. 

Single  Pills  may  be  used  for  Or- 
dinary and  range  stock. 

Double  PHls  should  be  used  for 
pure  bred  and  high  grade  stock. 

Use  any  Injector,  but  Cutter's 
simplest  and  strongest. 

Prices: 

10  dose  pkge.  Single  pills  $1.00 
50  dose  pkge.  Single  pills  4.00 
10  dose  pkge.  Double  Pills  1.50 
50  dose  pkge.  Double  Pills  6.00 
Cutter's  Pill  Injector....  L50 

Insist  on  Cutter's.  If  unobtain- 
able, order  direct 

Write  for  new  booklet,  "The 
Control  of  Blackleg."  It  tells 
about  Anti-Blackleg  Serum 
which  cures  Blackleg  and 
may  be  used  simultaneously 
with  vaccine  to  combat  out- 
breaks and  safely  protect  val- 
uable stock. 

TVt  Catter  LaWatory,  BerkaWy,  CaKf . 
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night  and  morning  and  mash  during 
the  middle  of  the  day,  but  this  mash 
not  offered  for  more  than  two  hours 
daily.  Buttermilk  should  be  kept 
constantly  before  the  chicks.  This 
restriction  of  the  grain  ration  .  will 
keep  the  chicks  hungry,  and  they  will 
consume  large  quantities  of  butter- 
milk. The  result  will  be  the  constant 
presence  of  acid  and  a  healthy  con- 
dition of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  intestines,  which  will  prevent  the 
multiplication  of  the  coccidia  which 
cause,  the  disease. 

The  University  last  January  had 
an  outbreak  of  this  disease  in  a  flock 
of  730  2-months-old  chicks.  Already 
60  per  cent  of  the  chicks  were  vis- 
ibly sick  when  the  disease  was  dis- 
covered. The  infection  was  unusually 
severe.  Use  of  this  buttermilk  method 
brought  about  immediate  improve- 
ment. In  less  than  three  weeks  all 
evidence  of  the  disettse  had  disap- 
peared with  only  a  5  per  cent  death 
rate.  In  spite  of  limiting  the  grain 
ration  the  chicks  made  normal 
growth  on  a  diet  primarily  of  but- 
termilk. 

Means  of  fighting  the  other  most 
serious  disease  of  chicks,  bacillary 
white  diarrhoea  or  fatal  septicemia, 
which,  once  started,  seldom  kills  less 
than  half  the  flock,  are  also  set  forth 
in  this  same  University  publication. 
There  is  no  really  satisfactory  method 
of  treating  chicks  thus  affected,  so 
the  great  thing  to  attempt  is  pre- 
vention of  the  spread  of  infection  by 
separating  all  sick  chicks  from  the 
rest  of  the  flock,  scrupulous  sani- 
tary precautions  and  the  use  for 
hatching  of  eggs  from  flocks  known 
to  be  free  from  infection. 

Cottage  Cheese 

COTTAGE  cheese,  a  delicious 
nourishing  food,  can  be  made 
from  skim  milk  which  might 
otherwise  go  to  waste.  After  remov- 
ing the  cream  for  coffee,  the  skim 
milk  that  is  not  needed  for  puddings, 
gravies,  etc.,  can  easily  be  made  into 
cottage  cheese.  If  the  milk  is  sweet 
it  should  be  placed  in  a  pan  and  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  a  clean,  warm 
place  at  a  temperature  of  about 
75  degrees  until  it  clabbers.  The 
clabbered  milk  should  have  a  clean, 
sour  flavor.  Ordinarily  this  will 
take  about  48  hours,  but  when  it 
is  desirable  to  hasten  the  process  a 
small  quantity  of  clean  flavored 
soured  milk  may  be  mixed  with  the 
sweet  milk.  As  soon  as  the  milk  has 
thickened  to  the  consistency  of  thin 
jelly  it  should  be  cut  into  pieces  the 
size  of  a  walnut,  after  which  the  curd 
should  be  stirred  thoroughly  with  a 
spoon. 

Place  the  pan  of  broken  curd  in  a 
kettle  of  hot  water  so  as  to  raise  the 
temperature  to  100  degrees.  Cook  at 
that  temperature  for  about  20  min- 
utes, during  w  hich  time  stir  vigorous- 
ly with  a  spoon  for  one  minute  at- 
five-minute  intervals.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  heating,  pour  the  curd 
and  whey  into  a  small  cheese-cloth  bag 
(a  clean  salt  bag  will  do  nicely)  and 
hang  the  bag  on  a  fruit  strainer  rack 
to  drain.  After  five  or  ten  minutes, 
work  the  curd  toward  the  center  with 
a  spoon.  Raising  and  lowering  the 
ends  of  the  bag  helps  to  make  the 
whey  drain  faster.  To  complete  the 
draining,  tie  the  ends  of  the  bag  to- 
gether and  hang  it  np.  Since  there  is 
some  danger  that  the  curd  will  be- 
come too  dry,  draining  should  stop 
when  the  whey  ceases  to  flow  in  a 
steady  stream.  The  curd  is  then  emp- 
tied from  the  bag  and  worked  with 
spoon  or  butter  paddle  until  it  be- 
comes fine  in  grain,  smooth  and  of 
the  consistency  of  mashed  potatoes. 
Sour  or  sweet  cream  may  be  added 
also,  to  increase  the  smoothness,  pala- 
tability  and  flavor.  Then  it  is  salted 
according  to  taste,  about  one-quarter 
ounce  to  a  pound  of  curd. 


EXPECT  MORE  FROM  A 


-  more  cream1 
~  longer  wear 

-  beffer  service 

-  better  value, 

AND  THEY  GET  IT 

A  catalog  of  the  NEW  De  Laval  Machines  will  be  gladly  sent  on 
request,  and  if  you  don't  know  your  nearest  local  agent  please 
simply  address  the  nearest  De  Laval  main  office  as  below. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

LARGEST  DAIRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 
We  specialize  in  Alpha  Gasoline  and  Distillate  Engines,  Ideal  Green 
Feed  Silos,  Irrigation  Equipment.  Centrifugal  and  Deep  Well  Pump* 
and  Alpha  Spraying  Outfits.    Send  for  special  catalog. 

lOl  DRUMM  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


When  answering  advertisements 
please  mention 
ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Women  should  road  the  article  at  the 
bottom  of  column  3,  page  36,  entitled 
"Of  Special  Interest  to  Women." 


NO  BAIT  —  NO  FISH 

No  Profichi  Figs 

No  Calimyrna  Figs 

Calimryna  figs  axe  selling;  from  $230  to  $250  per  ton  in  the  sweat-box 
at  the  present  time.  How  much  of  this  1917  money  will  you  get?  With- 
out an  adequate  supply  of  PROFICHI  FIGS  your  Smyrna  trees  will  not 
produce  a  crop.  Count  the  interest  on  your  land  vslue;  the  cost  of  develop- 
ing your  orchard;  the  seasonal  coat  of  pruning,  plowing,  irrigating,  culti- 
vating, etc.,  all  of  which  are  a  losa  to  you  unless  followed  up  with  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  profichi  figs.  I  have  a  protected  grove  of  Capri  trees  of 
the  best  varieties  and  am  ready  to  contract  for  June  delivery  of  profichi 
figs.    Now  is  the  time  to  order,  before  the  prospective  mpply  Is  sold  out. 

Thomas  H.  Lynch 

Box  302,  R.  R.  B.,  Fresno,  Cal. 


ORCHARD  AMD  FARM 


Advanced  Breeders!   Beginners!  Dairymen! 

Here  is  your  real  big  opportunity. 

GRAND  HOLSTEIN  HERD 
WILL  GO  AT  AUCTION 


3  O  O 

Pur*  Hreds. 


Complclo  DlHpernal  of  Ilia 
Cn  equaled  Herd  on 

Leland  Stanford  Jr 
University  Ranch 

At  Vina, 
California, 
June  5,  6  and  7 


Our    of    4he    unr    (rcit  specimens. 

Ilf  I   of  31.92   pound,  ot  batter  la 

■eiri  dayn. 


At  this  great  sale  of  black  and 
white  aristocrats,  many  females 
with  records,  herd  bulls,  and  young- 
bulls  old  enough  for  Immediate 
service,  will  be  auctioned  without 
reserve. 

Since  the  late  Governor  Stanford 
established  this  herd  many  years 
ago.  it  lias  been  constantly  Improved 
by  use  of  tho  best  bulla  procurable. 
Tho  butter  fat  records  during;  the 
post  year  proved  the  herd  to  bo  one 
of  the  greatest  In  tho  world. 


Sprrlnl  Trnins  Will  H»>  Run 
Hr-twwn  Chico  find  Vlug 
Turn  Dht  of  tho  Sale 


40  \.  R.  O.  rowa  are  to  be  sold,  to- 
gether with  many  others  capable  of 
great  records.  Never  before  have  so 
many  good  prospects  for  A.  R.  O. 
work  been  offered. 

In  the  herd,  to  go  to  the  highest 
bidder,  are  40  daughters  of  King  of 
the  Pontlacs  14th.  14332.  best  Indi- 
vidual son  of  King  of  the  Pontlacs 
and  one  of  tho  greatest  bIiow  bulla 
In  the  West;  SO  heifer  ealves  of  Sogla 
Do  Kol  Pontlao  Burke,  16033*,  all 
great  prospects;  40  daughters  of 
Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Ormsby, 
116055,  a  great  son  of  Colantha  Jo- 
hanna l, ad,  all 
making  fercat 
records;  Gene- 
aeo  l.ad,  003f>tf, 
nnd  4  6  vory 
p  r  o  in  1  s  I  n  g 
daughters. 


300 

Inberrulln 
Tested 


i  ••>  Information  or  t'atalog,  Address 

M.  H.  TICHENOR,  Sale  Manager 

Palo  Alto,  California 


San  Ramon  Shropshires 

1  )ur  Slate  Fair  Winnings 

I    Champion  Rnm  nnd  Champion  Ewe 


hampion  Rnm  nnd  Champion 

ist   aged    rnm;    1st    and    2nd  yearling 
im    "ud  and  3rd  ram  lamb;  1st  and  3rd 
med  ewe;  1st  and  3rd  yearling  ewe;  Jnd 

Mid  Sr,|  ewe  lamb;  1st  on  Hock;  1st  and 
nd  on  pen  of  4  lambs. 

Amorlrun  Shropshire  Specials 

1st  on  pen  of  G  yearling  rami;  1st  on 
•>en   of  3  ewea;   1st  and   2nd  on  pen  of 

'•imbs. 

Pure  Registered  Rama  and  Ewes — In- 

nvlduals  or  car  lots. 

JISHOP  BROS. 

San  Rnmon,  Contra  Costa  Co-  CaJ. 


Whitehall  Percheron  Stud 


e  largeat  Percheron  Breeding 
»t  In  California, 
mares  were  carefutly  selected 
tho  best  Studs  In  France, 
ings   and    twoa    are    got  by 
No.    975SI.    Reserve  Grand 


tered  stall  I 
vice  at  ver 


Wc  are  now  offering  a  few  young  Regts- 
■cady  for  Immediate  aer- 
isonable  prices.  W«  cab 
give  yon  more  real  horse  for  your  money 
than  anyone  else,  because  we  hare  bred 
and  raised  them,  so  cut  out  dealers'  profits, 
i  >•••><■  mod  look  thesa  ever. 


PACIFIC  SUGAR  CORPORATION 

Ranch  Department,  Tracy,  California. 
E.  M.  LITTLE,  Manager. 


Live  Stock  Affairs 


r   ,,  all 

M 


Breeding, 


Marketing. 
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Holstein-Friesian  Men       Bacon  Type  of  Hog 


Till!  California-Fricsian  associa- 
tion lias  scut  out  the  follow- 
ing letter,  sinned  by  its  presi- 
dent, to  all  the  cattle  breeders  and 
dairymen  in  the  State: 
&  "As  you  no  doubt  know,  a  meeting 
of  California  1  lolstein-Friesian  asso- 
ciation was  held  in  Sacramento  on 
December  26,  1916,  at  which  time 
new  officers  were  elected  and  plans 
made  to  have" the  organization  begin 
an  active  campaign  for  the  advance- 
ment of  our  favorite  breed  through- 
out California. 

"At  this  meeting  the  president  wis 
empowered  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  revise  the  by-laws  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  the  following  were  duly 
appointed:  Frank  M.  Helm,  Fresno; 
A.  K  Magruder,  Ripon;  W.  H.  Tay- 
lor, Santa  Anita;  Gion  W.  Gibson, 
Williams;  A.  W.  Morris,  Woodland; 
Owen  Duffy,  Napa;  and  J.  M.  Hen- 
derson Jr.,  Sacramento.  This  com- 
mittee met  with  the  president  and 
the  liy-laws  have  now  been  revised. 

"The  association  is  now  in  shape  to 
begin  putting  in  action  its  plans  for 
the  advancement  of  the  interests  of 
Holstein  cattle  in  California,  and 
needs  in  this  work  the  co-operation 
of  every  breeder  and  dairyman  in  the 
State,  together  with  the  co-operation 
of  all  others  w-ho  are  interested  in 
any  way  in  the  betterment  of  the 
entire  dairy  business. 

.■*You  are  therefore  cordially  in- 
vited to  become  a  member  of  the 
association,  and  prompt  action,  on 
your  part  will  materially  assist  in 
placing  the  organization  upon  a  very 
active  footing.  For  your  conven- 
ience a  blank  application  for  mem- 
bership is  enclosed,  and  you  will  not* 
that  the  membership  fee  of  $5  00  also 
coTers  the  dues  for  the  balance  of 
the  current  year." 

Hereford  Meeting 

THE  Pacific  Coast  is  naturally 
a  Hereford  country.  Here- 
fords  are  being  extensively 
used  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Prac- 
tically ercry  other  breed  of  cattle 
represented  on  the  Coast  is  already 
represented  by  an  association. 

Secretary  Kinzer  writes  that  such 
an  association  should  be  organized. 
Breeders  of  Herefords  in  the  States 
of  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Ne- 
vada and  California  and  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii  are  urgently  re- 
quested to  attend  a  meeting  to  be 
held  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  San  Fran- 
cisco, at  8  p.  m..  Wednesday,  May 
3,  in  order  to  organize  a  Pacific 
Coast  Hereford  Cattle  Breeders'  As- 
sociation. 

The  first  public  sale  of  resigned 
Herefords  ever  undertaken  in  Cali- 
fornia will  take  place  on  the  D.  O. 
Lively  Stock  Farm  at  May  field,  which 
is  about  thirty  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, on  May  3,  and  the  evening  pre- 
ceding that  date  occurs  to  us  as 
the  opportunity  for  breeders  of 
white-faced  cattle  to  get  together. 

Secretary  Kinzer,  Director  A.  B. 
Cook  and,  perhaps,  other  officials  of 
the  American  Hereford.  Cattle  Breed- 
era'  Association  will  be  present 

There  wxs  never  a  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Industry  when  then  was 
so  much  interest  in  pure-bred  cattle 
as  at  this  time,  and  certainly  the 
breeders  of  Herefords  hare  come  in 
for  a  fuU  share  of  prosperity. 


THE  bacon  type  of  hog  is  very 
different  from  the  lard  type, 
being  longer  in  leg  and  body, 
with  less  width  of  back,  and  lighter 
in  the  shoulders  and  neck.  On  first 
sigh!  this  type  is  lean  and  lanky  in 
appearance.  The  spring  of  rib  in  a 
bacon  hog  is  very  Characteristic. 

The  side  of  the  hog  is  used  for  the 
production  of  bacon;  hence  much 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  development 
of  the  side.  The  bacon  hog  possesses 
great  length  and  depth  of  body  and 
is  very  smooth  throughout.  Large, 
heavy  hams  are  not  desirable  on  the 
bacon  hog;  the  hams  should  be 
smooth  and  taper  toward  the  hoek, 
The  Tamworth  and  the  Yorkshire 
breeds  are  both  of  British  origin  and 
are  recognized  as  being  especially 
suitable  for  bacon  production. 

Of  all  breeds  the  Tamworth  is 
probably  the  purest.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  its  having  been  crossed 
with  any  other  breed.  In  general 
outline  the  Tamworth  is  long,  smooth 
and  fairly  deep,  having  a  moderate-, 
ly  light  fore  end  and  deep  ham.  The 
snout  is  rather  long  and  pointed,  the 


forward.  Although  the  legs  of  the 
Tamworth  are  long,  they  are  strong 
and  the  pasterns  erect  ' 


Use  of  the  Separator 

UPON  two  inventions — the  Bab- 
cock  test  and  the  cream  sepa- 
rator«-is  based  the  great 
modern  dairy  industry.  The  Bab- 
cock  test  enables  standardization  of 
prices,  and  just  and  scientific  pur- 
chase of  milk  and  cream.  The  cream 
separator  enables  the-  farmer  to  get 
the  cream  oat  of  milk  quickly, 
economically  and  cheaply,  and  to 
have  left  for  feeding  to  young  stock 
a  sweet,  warm,  wholesome  skim  milk. 

The  individual  farm  separator 
alone  has  transformed  the  creamery 
business  from  a  basis  of  establish- 
ments handling  whole  milk  to  prac- 
tically exclusive  handling  of  cream. 
In  Wisconsin,  for  instance,  of  1006 
creameries  only  86,  and  those  old 
timers,  handle  whole  milk  at  all  The 
great  bulk  of  the  butter  manufac- 
tured in  America  is  made  from  cream 
separated  on  the  farm 

Comparatively  little  farm  butter  is 
being  produced.   Economy  and  effi- 


lome  sections  this  centralization 
means  the  shipment  of  cream  lor 
perhaps  hundreds  of  miles  from  its 
point  of  origin  to  a  great  central 
creamery.  Cream  is  shipped  in  cans 
and  frequently  in  special  cream  cars 
attached  to  local  passenger  trains  to 
facilitate  delivery. 

In  other  communities  more  thickly 
settled  and  more  advanced  in  dairy- 
ing, it  means  the  transportation  by 
wagons  or  auto  trucks  throughout  a 
radius  of,  say,  10  to  IS  miles  to  a 
local  creamery,  frequently  owned  and 
operated  by  a  farmers'  co-operative 
company.  In  either  case  the  hand 
separator  is  the  basis  of  the  industry. 


The  man  who  kicks  his  cow  or  hla 
horse  will  have  an  unruly  beast  which 
all  the)  kicking  he  can  give  it  will 
never  make  tractable. 
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f  *        TRADE  MARK  RfG.U.S.FAT.  OFF. 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 

or  Muscles.  Stops  the  lameness  and 
pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  or 
Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone  and  horse  can  be  used.  $2  a 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  De- 
scribe your  case  for  ipecial  instruc- 
tions and  interesting  horse  Book  2  M  Free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mantind,  reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga- 
ments. Swollen  Glands,  Veins  or  Muscles: 
Heals  Cuts.  Sores,  Ulcers.  Allays  pain.  Prk* 
U.OOa  botilp  at  dralrri  or  drilvrred    Book  "Evidence"  free. 

I.  f.  (0UN6,  P.D.F.,  157  Tsmpls  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Cows  Love  Salt 
and  Must  Have  It 

Eiperiments  Prove  That  Without  It 
Their  Vitality  Suffers  and 
Their  Milk  Runs  Low. 


Simplest  Method  of  Supplying  Needed 
Amount  Is  to  Salt  Hay  While 
Stacking  or  Baling. 

(From  Pacific  Rural  Press) 
Salt  is  such  a  common  thing  that 
the  very  important  part  it  plays  in  the 
health  and  milk  yield  of  the  dairy 
herd  is  perhaps  not  realized  by  many 
farmers. 

Experiments  conducted  at  the  Wis- 
consin State  Experiment  Station 
prove  conclusively  that  salt  should  be 
"supplied  to  dairy  cows  unless  the 
ration  furnishes  a  sufficiency  thereof. 
It  is  calculated  that  the  minimum 
quantity  in  the  food  to  keep  a  cow 
of  1000  lbs.  live  weight  in  flourish- 
ing health-  is  that  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  &  oz.  of  salt  per  day,  and  that 
a  cow  in  milk  needs  as  much  more  as 
will  restore  the  proportion  removed 
in  the  milk,  namely,  a  little  over  J/2 
oz.  of  salt  for  every  20  lbs.  of  milk. 

The  conclusions  from  these  experi- 
ments are  briefly  as  follows: 

"In  every  case  the  cows  exhibited 
an  abnormal  appetite  for  salt  after 
having  heen  deprived  of  it  for  2  or  3 
weeks,  but  in  no  case  did  the  health 
of  the  animal,  as  shown  by  the  gen- 
eral appearance,  the  live  weight,  or 
the  yield  of  milk,  appear  to  be  af- 
fected until  a  much  longer  time  had 
elapsed  This  period  of  immunity 
varied  with  individual  cows  from  less 
than  a  month  to  more  than  a  year. 
There  was  finally  reached  a  condition 
of  low  vitality  in  which  a  Budden  and 
complete  breakdown  occurred.  This 
stage  was  marked  by  loss  of  appetite, 
a  generally  haggard  appearance,  lus- 
terless  eyes,  a  rough  coat  and  a  very 
rapid  decline  in  both  live  weight  and 
yield  of  milk.  If  salt  was  supplied  at 
this  period  recovery  was  rapid.  In 
one  case  potassium  chlorid  was  given 
instead  of  common  salt  (sodium 
chlorid).  Considerable  of  the  potas- 
sium salt  was  eaten,  though  cows  or- 
dinarily refuse  to  touch  it,  and  re- 
covery followed  as  quickly  as  when 
common  salt  was  supplied — evidence 
that  not  the  lack  of  the  sodium  but 
the  lack  of  chlorin  was  responsible 
for  the  troubles.  The  breakdown  due 
to  the  lack  of  salt  usually  occurred 
after  calving,  when  the  milk  flow  was 
heavy,  and  generally  the  cows  giving 
the  largest  amount  of  milk  were  the 
first  to'  show  distress." 

Farmers  who  salt  their  hay  when 
■tacking  or  baling  have  found  the  plan 
an  excellent  and  profitable  one.  The 
Bait  more  than  pays  for  itself  in  the 
increased  weight  of  the  hay,  and  be- 
sides improving  the  feed,  it  removes 
the  danger  of  musting  by  checking  the 
growth  of  molds  when  the.  moisture 
content  of  the  hay  is  high.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  alfalfa  hay. 

Twenty  pounds  of  salt  to  each  ton 
of  hay  should  be  used,  which  should 
be  sprinkled  on  hy  hand  as  each  three 
feet  of  the  hay  is  stacked. 


Cheddar  Cheese 

IT  has  been  demonstrated  that  a 
Cheddar  type  of  cheese  of  the 
finest  quality  can  be  made  in 
California,  but  most  of  the  cheese 
made  in  this  State  is  made  for  im- 
mediate consumption  and  is  not  suit- 
able for  exportation.  There  are, 
however,  some  factories  in  California 
that  make  cheese  by  the  same  pro- 
cess as  is  used  in  Oregon,  Wiscon- 
sin and  New  York  and  the  quality 
of  some  of  these  brands  is  equal 
to  any  cheese  made  in  the  above- 
named  States. 

There  is  a  large  demand  for 
cheese  made  by  the  Cheddar  process 
and  good  markets  are  open  to  the 
California  cheese  maker  in  Central 
and  South  America,  in  the  Hawaiian 
and  Philippine  islands  and  in  the 
Orient,  if  the  factories  will  turn  out 
the  cheese  suitable  for  exportation 
and  of  the  quality  demanded  by  the 
countries  named.  Short  courses  in 
cheese  making  are  given  at  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  at  Davis  and  the  cheese 
makers  should  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity. 


Raise  Heifers 

EVERY  dairyman  should  raise 
the  heifer  calves  so  that  he  can 
select  and  retain  the  best  for 
the  upkeep  and  the  improving  of  his 
herd,  and  if  he  has  the  pasture  to 
spare,  he  should  also  raise  the  steer 
calves  which  could  not  be  sold  for 
veal.  Beef  has  been  at  a  good  price  for 
years  and  there  is  no  danger  that 
prices  will  ever  be  low,  since  many 
of  the  countries  which  formerly  ex- 
ported beef  can  now  use  all  of  it 
at  home.  , 

The  dairyman  who  sells  or  kills  his 
heifer  calves  and  buys  cows  to  keep 
up  or  increase  his  herd  will  usually 
find  that  some  of  the  cows  he  bought 
were  diseased  and  have  spread  this 
disease  to  a  large  per  cent  of  his 
herd,  while  the  dairyman  who  raises 
his  own  stock  is  usually  found  to 
have  cattle  free  from  disease. 


Dairy  Philosophy 

REMEMBER  that,  after  all,  the 
cow  is  a  machine.  Don't  give 
her  too  little  feed,  or  too  much. 
Find  out  just  the  proper  ration  that 
will  enable  her  to  make  the  most 
milk  at  the  least  expense. 

"Wine,  women,  and  song"  may  suit 
a  few  in  the  city  who  like  that  sort 
of  life,  but  kine,  swine,  and  silage  go 
a  heap  better  on  the  farm  where  the 
food  of  the  world  is  raised  and  where 
the  character  of  the  coining  genera- 
tion is  being  developed. 

Many  a  dairy  farmer  never  thinks 
of  drinking  buttermilk  but  will  spend 
dollar  after  dollar  on  fake  stomach 
remedies,  when  a  course  in  butter- 
milk drinking  would  soon  straighten 
him  out. 

When  you  build  a  new  cow  barn 
be  sure  to  figure  on  plenty  of  stand- 
ing room  for  the  cows  so  they  won't 
be  always  slipping  backward  into  the 
gutter. 

Who  Gets  the  Medals, 
"I  understand  that  you  have>  a  fine 
track  team  here,"  said  the  visitor  to 
the  guide  who  was  showing  him 
through  the  college.  "What  indivi- 
dual holds  most  of  the  medals?" 

The  guide  pondered.  "Well,  sir," 
he  said,  "I  guess  it  is  the  pawn- 
broker down  town." 


Why  Did  She  Think  So? 

"No,"  said  the  mistress  of  the 
boarding  house,  "we  cannot  accom- 
modate you,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  We 
onlv  take  in  single  gentlemen." 

"Goodness  f'  said  Mr.  Borden, 
"what  makes  you  think  I'm  twins?" 


B0S$rJ0AD 

w  OVERALLS! 


The  BULL  DOG  on  the 
label  of  Boss  of  the  Road 
Union  Made  Overalls  is 
the  mechanics'  friend. 
He  represents  a  square  deal  in 
overall  materials  and  overall 
making.  He's  a  guarantee  of 
overall  satisfaction.  He  guards 
your  purse.  Be  sure  you  find 
him  on  the  label  of  the  over- 
alls you  buy. 

Buyjrom  yeur  local  dealer 


Grow  Them  Like  This 


with  long,  deep,  meaty  hams  and 
well-sprung  ribs.  He  stands  shipping 
well  and  tops  the  market  when  he 
arrives.  He  makes  the  choicest  bacon 
and  dresses  out  with  the  least  waste. 
For  quality  and  profit,  breed 

Berkshires 

They  farrow  large  litters  of  [lively, 
active  pigs  that  are  seldom  crushed 
by  the  mother.  These  youngsters 
soon  rustle  for  themselves,  making 
rapid  gains  on  inexpensive  feeds. 
Berkshires  mature  early  and  fatten 
easily  at  any  age.  Hardy  and  vig- 
orous, they  thrive  in  all  climates. 
Send  for  our  freebook  "Berkshire  Hojrs"  and 
learn  facts  about  this  money  making  breed. 

American  Berkshire  Ass'n 

528  B.  Monroe  St.  Springfield,  III. 


BIG  MONET  IN  BEES  —  Send  2c 
stamp  for  booklet  on  "How  to  Start." 
A.  single  hive  produces  as  high  as  500 
lbs.  of  honey,  or  about  a  quarter  of  a 
ton,  In  one  season.  Address  H.  D. 
Dreisbach,  Orchard  and  Farm,  Hearst 
Building,  San  Francisco.   


Rose  Crest  Berkshires 

The  blood  of  such  great  sires  as  Masterpiece, 
Rivals.  Champion'*  Best  and  others.  None 
better  on  the  Coast  I  am  offering  at  present 
14  boars  n  mi  10  gilts  farrowed  in  1935,  also 
fall  pigs  of  both  sexes. 

Herd  headed  by  Rookwood  IUron  10th  No. 
152792  and  Ames  Rival  118  No.  217A54. 

F\vr  fall  particulars  and  prices  address 

F.  L.  HALL,  Perris,  California 


D.  O.  LIVELY 
STOCK  FARM 

INC. 

215  Hobart  Bid?.,  San  Francisco, 

Breeders  of 
Hereford  Cattle 

A  few  choice  heifers  for  sale.  We 
buy  and  sell  live  stock  on  commis- 
sion.   Farm  at  Mayfleld,  Cal. 


Chief  of  the  Department  of  Livestock 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition,  1915. 


Hopland  Short-Horns 

Hopland  Berkshires 

All  Stock  Registered. 
Bulls  of  highest  quality. 
Young  Sows  and  Boars  of  Finest 
Breeding  and  Type. 
Prices  on  Application. 

Hopland  Stock  Farm 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 
AND  SILOS 

Water  Trough*. 
WindmlllH,  Krnmen 
ami  Tower*. 
Steel  and  Wood. 
Prices    the  Lowest. 

BROWN  &  DYSON, 

644   So.  Center  St., 
Stoekton,  Cal. 


nAnA  the  World's  Champion  Long'  Mohair  Angora  Goat,  at  Um 
U\JU\Jf  P  P  I  E  Mohair  43  months'  growth.  41 V4  inches  long: 
was)  25  Inches  below  bin  feet;  never  clipped  In  time  of  growing;  weight  of 
fleece  22  iwunds,   16  ounces,   exolualve  of  hia  belly,   which  was  clipped 

""^Doli"  hoWa  tho  world's  record  for  longest  fleece  and  best  fleece, 
either  on  or  off  an  Angora  Goat,  aJso  the  price  of  a  single  fleece  wlnen 
is  SZVZ.       npjQjsTpjn,,.,,    l»UIlK-nREI>  ANIMALS 

Long  Mohair  Fleeoe  of  Fine  Staple.    STOCK  FOR  SALE, 
faction  guaranteed.    It  not  satisfactory,  ship  back  at  my  ew'n*. 
gladly  correspond  with  growom  wtio  want  to  buy  BUCKS  ONLY. 

IT.  A.  PIERCH,  Breeder,  Days  Creek,  Ore.  . 

1  have  16  head  of  bnckB  that  are  now  carrying  long  fleecoii  which  1 
will  clip  about  the  1st  of  August,  1011,  and  anyone  wanting;  these  bn<*s 
can  have  them  by  booking  then-  ordert  any  time  after  this  date—Unit 
cane  llrst  served.    There  are  three  8-year-old  and  twelve  2  year  old  buck*. 


8ati»- 
Wlil 
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ORCHARD   AND  FARM 


A  Dream  Come  True— Runnymede 

The  Charles  WeeKs 
Poultry  Colony 

Palo  Alto,  California. 

"I  have  long  dreamed  of  a  PRACTICAL 
SCHOOL  that  shall  teach  this  fine 
art  of  abundant  living." 

"An  ideal  colony — that's  my  dream!  A 
colony  where  the  art  of  growing  vegetables 
is  made  so  clear  that  all  good  things  from 
the  soil  await  the  housewife  in  the  kitchen; 
where  the  art  of  producing  berries  and  fruits 
is  taught  so  exactly  that  on  each  colonist's 
table  will  be  a  compote  of  choice  fruits,  and 
in  the  pantry  jams  and  jellies;  where  the 
art  of  producing  poultry  and  eggs,  pigeons, 
geese,  turkeys,  ducks,  pheasants  and  rabbits  is  so  apparent  that  Christ- 
mas and  Thanksgiving  dinners  will  be  very  commonplace;  where  all 
can  gather  in  a  common  club  house  for  social  diversion  and  their  own 
entertainments  in  music  and  song  and  readings  and  plays,  thus  living 
directly  and  actively  instead  of  passively  and  indirectly. 

'Each  colonist  will  produce  almost  all  the  necessaries  of  table,  but 
besides,  each  colonist  must  have  a  STEC'IALTV  and  produce  some  one  thing 
perfectly  and  in  quantities  for  market,  so  that  an  income  may  be  secured 
to  defray  taxes,  clothing,  payments,  etc.  Poultry  Is  my  specialty  for  cash 
Income." 

RUNNYMEDE  has  these  advantages:  Rich,  deep  garden  soil;  abund-< 
ance  of  good,  cheap  water;  nearness  to  beautiful,  prosperous  Palo  Alto, 
to  Stanford  University,  to  electric  cars,  steam  railroad  and  splendid  public 
highways;  organized  social  life,  with  opportunity  to  combine  in  purchase 
of  supplies;  above  all,  TEACHING  OF  THE  WEEKS  POULTRY  SYSTEM 
BY  WEEKS  HIMSELF. 

Visit  KnnnymHt  and  Its  Cheerful  People,  or  nrltc  for  full  Illustrated 
Literature   to  » 

CHARLES  WEEKS,  Palo  Alto,  California. 
"Egg-Farming  in  California;  Evolution  of  the  $2  Laying  Hen" 

Autobiography  of  CHARLES  WEEKS,  telling  the  story  of  the  Long  and 
Triumphant  Struggle  to  perfect  his  Methods  of  Intensive  Poultry  Culture. 
Destined  to  become  the  World's  Text-Book  on  the  Subject  Appearing 
serially,  with  Illustrations,  in  LITTLE  LANDS  IN  AMERICA,  beginning 
October.  1916. 

This  Is  the  Magazine  of  the  "New  Earth" — squabs,  fur-bearing  rabbits, 
milch  goats,  mushrooms,  medicinal  plants  intensive  gardening — the  whole 
New  Science  of  "a  little  land  and  a  living. 

SEND  ONE  DOLLAR  and  get  the  magazine  for  15  months.  Including 
entire  Weeks  Story  iba.A  numbers,  too).    Sample  copy  10  cents. 

LITTLE  LANDS  IN  AMERICA 


604  Sharon  Building 


San  Francisco 


WE  CUT  YOUR  PAINT  BILL  IN  HALF 

Do  not  buy  paint  until  you  have  seen  Color  Sample*  and  Price*  of 

Durable  Guaranteed  Paint 

Get  our  pruv»  And  70a  will  afft  paint  dollar*  Buying  our  paint  it  like  putting 
BkCKMf  in  the  bank.    It  not  00 1 j  p*y»  gond  intereM*  but  it  will  inn-rote  jour  property. 

both  the  rental  and  srrtong  votae.  Whether  your  paint  requiremeatA 
are  M&all  or  Large .  write  to-day  for  our  "Direct  FVofn  Factory  to 
You"  CaUV*.  H  tella  how  to  paint,  the  amount  of  paint  you  will 
need,  the  kind  of  paint  to  buy.  the  price  you  should  pay.  It  tetto 
about  Bnubc*,  Vamifhes.  Varnish  Htaine.  Auto  and  other  Rnajn- 
el*    Wall  Tints  and  Finishes.  Roofing,  eto. 

Write  to-day  for  Paint  Catalog — a  post  card  will  bring  11 


General  Paint  &  Varnish  Co.  R£3_4.«T£i 


BIG  MONEY  IN  BEES  — Send  2c 
■tamp  for  booklet  on  "How  to  Start." 
A  single  hive  produces  as  high  as  500 
lbs.  of  honey,  or  about  a  quqarter  of  a 
ton,  in  one  season.  Address  H.  D. 
Oreisbach.  Orchard  and  Farm,  Hearst 
Building,  San  Francisco. 


BOYS 


FREE 


Sells  for  II  wtlli  '2 -cell  battery  Sell  30  pacxagee 

high  trade  port  oarde  at   10c  package:  no  junk. 

Write  to-day  to  "THE  BOYS'  FEtl&Nb."  P  O 
Box  661.  San  Bernardino.  Oai. 


Canadian  Farmers 
Profit  From  Wheat 

The  war's  devastation  of  Eu- 
ropean crops  has  caused  an  un- 
usual demand  for  grain  from 
the  American  continent.  The 
people  of  the  world  moat  be  fed  and 
wheat  at  orer  fi  per  bonliel  often  great 
profit*  to  the  farmer.  Canada'e  imitation 
la  therefore  especially  attract!™.  8  he 
want*  aettlen  to  mate  money  and  happy, 
proaperouii  bomea  for  Uiemaclvea  by  hello- 
ing her  raise  immense  wheat  crofa. 

cau  get  a  homestead  of  160  acres  Free 

id  other  lands  at  remarkably  low  prices 
During  many  years  Canadian  wheat  fields 
have  averaged  20  bushels  to  the  acre — many 
yields  as  high  as  45  bushels  to  acre.  Won- 
derful crops  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax. 

Mixed  Farming  as  profitable  an  Industry 
a»  train  raiaing.  The  excellent  gnuaea  fhll  of  nutritinu 
are  the  only  food  required  for  beef  or  dairy  pones, 
Ooorl  ichoolA.  oburdjes,  market*  oonrenient,  climate  ex 
cellrnt . 

piers  la  now  an  extra  demand  for  farm  la  bo  rare  to 
replace  the  many  yoonz  men  who  bar*  volunteered  for 
■errlne  in  war.  The  gOYemment  ia  urging  farmen 
put  extra  acreage  into  grain.  Writ*  for  literal  ure 
particulars  aa  to  reduced  railway  rata*  to  8upt 
Immigration.  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  GIIJIKRT  HOC 
Canadian  Ootemment  Erhibit,   8 an   Diego.  Cat 


Makes  the  Hens  Lay 

Artificial  Lighting  of  Laying  Pens 
By  J.  E.  Dougherty 


FOR  some  time  requests  have 
come  to  the  Poultry  Division 
of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia for  information  as  to  the  real 
value  of  artificial  lighting  upon  egg 
production  when  such  lighting  is 
used  to  prolong  the  working  day  of 
laying  fowls  during  the  short  days  of 
winter. 

The  idea  of  using  artificial  lights 
is  based  upon  the  following  beliefs: 

1 —  That,  other  things  being  equal, 
and  making  due  allowance  for  the 
effect  on  production  of  the  spring 
breeding  season  and  the  molting  pe- 
riod, fowls  of  good  egg-producing 
ability  exercise,  consume  feed  and 
lay  eggs  approximately  in  proportion 
to  the  length  of  the  working  day. 

2 —  That  if  the  working  day  in  sum- 
mer U  a  criterion  artificial  light  might 
be  used  to  advantage  in  winter  to 
make  the  winter  working  day  equal 
in  length  to  the  summer  day. 

A  number  of  successful  poultry 
farms  were  visited  where  artificial 
lighting  was  evidently  giving  good 
results.  Finally  at  the  Poultry  Di- 
vision of  the  University  Farm  at 
Davis  a  pen  of  123  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 
one  and  two  year  old  fowls  were 
started  on  a  preliminary  test  on  No- 
vember 19.  1916,  to  determine  if  an 
extended  investigation  of  this  sort 
would  be  worth  while. 

The  lights  were  first  turned  on  at 
5  p.  m  ,  November  19,  and  thereafter 
lighted  at  5:15  a.  m.,  turned  off  at 
daylight,  lighted  again  at  dusk,  and 
put  out  at  9  p.  m.  daily^- 

Because  of  the  remarkable  increase 
in  egg  production  from  week  to  week 
following  the  use  of  electric  lights,  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  check  the 
results  secured  with  the  first  lighted 
pen  by  lighting  another  similar  pen 
in  the  same  way. 

The  only  facts  brought  out  by  our 
investigation  to  date  are  that  the 
lse  of  electric  lights  has  increased 
production  with  small  increase  in 
feed  consumption.  Using  two  50-watt 


Mazda  lamps  for  100  fowls  for  an 
average  of  six  hours  per  day  at  04c 
per  kilowatt  would  cost  2%  cents  per 
day. 

An  increase  from  :jo  per  cent  to  60 
per  cent  production,  with  eggs  sell- 
ing at  40  cents  per  dozen,  in  De- 
cember woujd  mean  an  increase  in 
gross  income  of  41  cents  per  hen, 
or  $41.33  per  100  laying  hens.  From 
this  gross  income  would  have  to  be 
subtracted  the  cost  of  lighting  and 
the  additional  feed  consumed.  The 
latter  has  not  been  determined  as 
yet,  but  would  undoubtedly  be  con- 
siderably less  than  the  value  of  the 
increased  egg  production. 

While  the  preliminary  results  of 
an  investigation  of  this  kind  as  set 
forth  here  cannot  be  taken  as  in  any 
way  conclusive,  yet  they  not  only 
furnish  much  food  for  thought,  but 
amply  justify  further  extended  in- 
vestigation as  to  what  effect  arti- 
ficial stimulation  will  have  on  the 
normal  egg  production  for  the  rest 
of  the  year. 

Yet  to  be  determined  are  the  fol- 
lowing points: 

L  If  increased  egg  production  in- 
duced by  artificial  lighting  will  have 
an  injurious  effect  upon  the  health 
of  the  fowls  or  upon  the  fertility  and 
hatchability  of  the  eggs  set,  as  well 
as  the  strength  and  vigor  of  the  re- 
sulting chicks. 

2.  If  the  use  of  artificial  light  only 
before  daylight,  or  only  after  night- 
fall, will  give  as  good  results  as  such 
lighting  both  night  and  morning. 

3.  How  many  and  what  hours  each 
day  and  for  what  period  of  time  arti- 
ficial lighting  can  be  most  profitably 
used. 

4.  If  artificial  lighting  can  be 
safely  used  to  stimulate  the  laying 
of  breeding  hens  whose  eggs  will  be 
used  only  for  the  early  hatches. 

5.  How  soon  after  beginning  the 
use  of  artificial  lighting  in  any  given 
winter  the  hatching  eggs  begin  to 
show  the  injurious  effects  of  such 
lighting. 


War  and  Chickens 

By  Charales  Weeks. 
<<  ontinurd  from  page 


the  settler*.  I  have  spent  twelve 
long  tedious  years  evolving  my  poul- 
try system  and  you  can  start  right 
where  I  leave  off.  The  successful 
man  In  life  uses  the  experience  of 
others  to  save  time.  He  starts  with 
this  accumulated  experience  and  has 
this  advantage  over  the  man  that  can- 
not be  told. 

On  this  model  acre  we  will  show 
the  most  intensified  system  of  keep- 
ing hens  for  eggs.  We  will  show 
what  and  how  to  raise  the  green 
feeds  necessary  to  produce  eggs  in 
profitable  quantities. 

The  home  garden  will  be  worked 
out  so  that  luxuries  fresh  from  tree 
and  vine  can  be  had.  In  this  won- 
derful climate  every  luxury  almost 
can  be  produced.  One  acre  will  af- 
ford space  enough  for  producing  a 
Rood  living  for  one  family.  If  you 
have  more  you  must  hire  help,  and 
this  gets  away  from  simple  living 
which  gives  the  greatest  peace  of 
mind. 

One  acre  developed  to  the  limit 
will  give  a  bountiful  living  and  a 
bank  account  besides,  which  is  the 
hope  of  all.  Why  should  we  work 
and  toil  for  others  all  our  lives  -when 
we  can  have  independence  and  the 
best  in  life  on  just  one  acre  of  Cali- 
fornia soil?  We  thus  save  the  profit 
our  employer  makes  on  our  wages, 
and  the  profit  the  grocer  makes  on 


our  "eats."  These  two  profits  saved 
make  it  possible  for-  us  to  live  well 
without  too  long  hours  of  weary  toil 
and  give  us  some  leisure  for  the 
finer  things  of  life  which  we  call 
culture. 

Lincoln's  Prophetic  Vision. 

The  art  which  Lincoln  foretold  is 
coming — it  has  come  I  Men  are  be- 
ginning to  see  that  the  life  of  the 
land  must  be  revolutionized — that  in- 
stead of  big  holdings  in  lonely  places 
they  must  have  small  holdings  near 
to  the  heart  of  civilization;  that  in- 
stead of  using  land  wastefully  they 
must  use  it  intensively  and  scientific- 
ally, first,  to  supply  a  luxurious  table 
for  their  families;  then,  to  furnish  an 
ample  cash  income  for  other  needs. 
.  That  isn't  alL 

There  must  be  social  satisfaction, 
with  neighbors  close  at  hand;  with 
organized  life  of  every  sort:  with 
opportunities  for  intellectual  and 
spiritual  growth. 

I  am  living  this  life  to-day,  have 
been  doing  so  for  years,  and  I  can 
show  hundreds  of  others  how  to 
do  it 

I  ask  you  to  give  a  fair  hearing 
to  the  claims  of  that  new  and  better 
life  of  the  land  which  I  honestly, 
believe  is  the  biggest  thing  in  the 
world  to-day,  and  the  thing  that 
means  most  to  the  future  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  race. 


County  Livestock 
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Milk  Substitutes 

THE  calf-raising  season  is  now 
here,  and  with  the  present 
high  prices  of  milk  and  veal, 
and  the  increasing  value  of  both 
dairy  and  beef  cattle,  we  cannot  im- 
press upon  our  readers  too  pointed- 
ly the  advantages  of  using  a  milk 
substitute  in  raising  their  calves. 

There  are  some  excellent  milk  sub- 
stitutes on  the  market  and  if  a  farm- 
er wishes  to  make  one  himself, 
there  are  many  of  the  experiment 
stations  which  will  be  glad  to  furnish 
him  with  various  formulas  for  so 
doing. 

It  has  been  proved  time  and  time 
again  that,  while  the  results  secured 
from  milk  substitutes  are  not  as 
easily  obtained  as  those  produced  by 
a  milk  ration,  if  proper  care  is  taken 
after  weaning  time,  the  final  develop- 
ment of  the  heifer  raised  upon  the 
best  milk  substitutes  will  be  almost 
equal  to  the  milk-fed  individual. 

Hogs  Pay  on  Small  Farm 

HOG  raising  on  a  small  scale 
for  home  consumption  is  a^ 
profitable  side  line  in  our 
country.  The  very  best  feed,  such  as 
sorghum  and  milo  maize,  can  be 
raised  from  flood  water  moisture. 
As  a  pasture  alfalfa  is  superior  and 
baled  alfalfa  is  a  good  feed. 

With  diversified  farming  there  is 
plenty  of  hog  feed  which  would 
otherwise  be  wasted.  All  vegetables 
are  good  and  pigs  like  them.  They 
are  especially  fond  of  sugar  beets 
and  these  can  be  raised  at  the  rate 
of  10  to  15  tons  an  acre.  Parsnips 
'make  good  feed  and  are  easily  raised. 
A  family  on  10  acres  of  land  may  put 
in  a  pumping  plant,  plow  the  ground 
well,  look  well  to  the  waterways 
(such  as  roads,  paths,  -depressions, 
and  all  runs  that  carry  water  during 
the  rainy  season),  train  all  the  water 
on  10  acres,  plant  it  to  any  crop  pre- 
ferred and,  supplementing  with 
pump,  be  sure  to  raise  an  abundance 
of  feed. 

Fox  Farming 

FOX  farming,  or  as  it  is  called  in 
Canadian  Provinces,  "fox  ranch- 
ing," has  attracted  wide  notice 
chiefly  because  of  the  enormous  prof- 
its claimed  for  it.  As  would  be  ex- 
pected in  the  case  of  a  new  and  profit- 
able business,  many  erroneous  im- 
pressions have  been  entertained,  the 
result  of  misleading  statements  made 
partly  through  lack  of  authentic  in- 
formation and  partly  with  the  pur- 
pose of  interesting  investors.  When 
rightly  undertaken,  however,  and  with 
due  consideration  to  climate,  sur- 
roundings, and  breeding  stock,  fox 
farming,  and  especially  the  breeding 
of  silver  foxes,  frequently  has  proved 
profitable. 

The  softer  and  more  beautiful  furs 
naturally  bring  the  higher  prices,  and 
few  wild  fur-bearing  animals  surpass 
the  silver  fox  in  this  respect. 

The  lessening  numbers  of  the  ani- 
mals in  the  wild  state  together  with 
the  increasing  demand  for  their  furs 
found  a  warning  that  if  this  demand 
is  to  continue  to  be  met  it  must  be 
through  domestication. 

In  certain  cool  climates  the  ani- 
mals may  be  reared  in  captivity  just 
as  are  domestic  cattle  and  poultry. 
Areas  suitable  in  the  main  for  ex- 
periments in  silver  fox  farming  are 
found  all  over  the  Pacific  Coast  ex- 
cept in  the  warmer  valleys. 

The  success  of  democracy  through- 
out the  world  is  up  to  you,  Mr. 
Farmer.  Produce  as  much  as  you  can 
this  season.  There's  not  the  slightest 
danger  of  over-production. 


GLENN  COUNTY,  California, 
which  is  rapidly  pushing  to  the 
front  in  all  agricultural  and 
livestock  lines,  is  to  have  an  Annual 
County  Fair.  For  that  purpose  the 
county  has  just  organized  and  incor- 
porated the  Glenn  County  Livestock 
and  Agricultural  Association.  Fif- 
teen men  from  the  different  sections 
of  the  county  constitute  the  board  of 
directors,  with  John  J.  Flaherty, 
cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  ot 
Orland,  as  president,  and  E.  A.  Kirk 
of  Orland  as  secretary. 

The  first  annual  fair  will  be  held 
September  26th-29th,  inclusive,  and 
the  plans  are  being  rapidly  put  into 
shape. 

Increase  in  Rice  Planting 

FROM  the  latest  figures  ob- 
tained by  the  Development 
Board  it  would  appear  that 
fully  80,000  acres  will  be  planted  to 
rice  this  year,  the  largest  increase 
being  in  Glenn  County,  with  Co- 
lusa, Butte,  Yolo  and  Kern  follow- 
ing, and  early  sowing  will  be  the 
order.  Most  of  the  land  will  be  ready 
for  seeding  by  April  lf>th  and  the 
planting  will  take  place  easily  four 
weeks  ahead  of  last  year. 

Under  the  Kuhn  ditch,  in  the  Wil- 
lows section,  upwards  of  16,000  acres 
are  going  into  rice,  an  increase  of 
100  per  cent  over  last  year. 

Rice  growers  speak  with  one  voice 
in  their  criticism  of  the  implement 
makers  who  are  not  ready  to  sup- 
ply the  necessary  implements  for  the 
heavier  harvesting  of  the  rice  crop, 
as  compared  with  wheat  or  barley. 
They  seem  to  be  building  lighter  ma- 
chines rather  than  heavier  ones,  and 
these  will  not  stand  the  work  for 
even  one  season.  Last  year  rice 
growers  in  Glenn  and  Butte  Coun- 
ties figured  that  their  harvesting  cost 
them  from  $3  to  $5  an  acre  through 
inferiority  of  implements. 

Barley  acreages  will  also  show  a 
large  increase,  probably  30  per  cent 
more  than  1916.  The  weather  has  been 
ideal  for  plowing  and  it  is  generally 
predicted  that  an  early  season  is 
quite  possible.  The  farming  com- 
munities throughout  the  State  are 
anxious,  however,  for  a  rain  at  this 
time,  and  it  would  be  an  unqualified 
blessing. 

Experimental  Farms 

THE  TURLOCK  MER- 
CHANTS  AND  GROWERS' 
ASSOCIATION  have  estab- 
lished two  experimental  farms  and 
have  formulated  plants  calling  f<  r  the 
following  operations  during  the  sea- 
son. 

Plans  have  been  made  for  the 
planting  of  three  varieties  of  string 
beans,  fourteen  varieties  of  field 
beans;  sweet  potatoes,  using  a  com- 
mon seed,  eastern  seed  and  selected 
seed;  four  varieties  of  canning  peas, 
two  varieties  of  corn,  the  yellow  dent 
and  white;  two  varieties  of  Irish  po- 
tatoes, three  different  kinds  of  can- 
taloupe seed;  long  staple  cotton  and 
alfalfa. 

Different  fertilizers  will  be  used 
and  a  few  of  the  plots  will  be  raised 
without  fertilization.  Experiments 
will  be  made  with  sodium  nitrate,  su- 
perphosphate, iron,  sulphur  and  bac- 
teria culture,  besides  two  Icinds  of 
complete  fertilizer  on  the  different 
crops. 

The  experiments  will  also  be  made 
with  different  methods  in  planting, 
early  and  late  cantaloupes,  etc. 


There  was  a  noticeable  decrease 
last  year  in  the  number  of  deaths 
from  hog  cholera  in  places  where  it 
was  long  prevalent.  We  suspect  that 
a  closer  attention  to  sanitation  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  change. 


A  TW«tm  Air 

Spr  i  ng  Farm  Work- 


an  Automobile 
for  Pleasure 

Make  your  Ford  100% 
efficient  on  the  farm — turn 
it  into  an  all-purpose  ma- 
chine and  reap  profits  as 
well  as  pleasure  from  its  use. 


3* 


The  close  coupled 
feature  of  the  TRAC- 
FORD  it  among  its 
strongest  point*.  By 
reason  of  the  location 
of  the  dead  axle  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Ford  axle 
and  draw  bar,  the 
TRACFORD  is  the 
only  Ford  plowing  at- 
tachment whichieahle 
te  utilise  the  weight  of 
the  driver  and  all  ef 
the  car  forward  of  the 
axle  te  produce  trac- 
tion. That  is  why  the 
TRACFORD  ha*  so 
much  draw  bar  pull. 

LOOK  INTO  THISI 


This  can  be  done- 
— with  the  new 


-quickly  and  easily 


TR  ACrO-R-D 

"The  Tractor  Universal" 

$125  Detroit 


The  TRACFORD  is  a  tractor  attach- 
ment for  the  standard  Ford  car.  Con- 
sisting of  two  steel  tractor  wheels,  a  two 
inch  solid  steel  dead  axle,  internal  gear 
and  roller  pinions,  it  can  be  easily 
attached  by  anyone. 

Works  only  on  high  gear— does  not  overheat.  A  9  to  1  gear 
reduction  enables  you  to  plow  on  high  gear  without  motor  racing. 
A  special  cooling  device  —  a  valuable  addition  to  any  Ford  —  is 
included. 


Simple  —  dependable  —  powerful  —  the 
TRACFORD  will  do  any  work  anywhere 
that  can  be  successfully  handled  by  three 
good  horses. 

Ask  for  "The  Tracford  Cate- 
chism". It  answers  the  questions 
—both  technical  and  practical— 
that  you  want  to  ask. 

Coatt  Distributor* 

Hughson  &  Merton 

tea  FraecMcs.Csl.,  PsrtlaxJ.Ore.,  S«sttU,Wa»a. 
(Addreu  t Ac  branch  nearest  yoa) 

Standard-Detroit  Tractor  Co. 

1521  Fort  Street,  West     Detroit,  Mich.     j  Coimfe- 


Mail  this  Coupon— TODAY 


Hughson  &  Merton 

Please  send  me  at  once  "The 
Tracford  Catechism"  and  also  put 
me  In  touch  with  the  nearest  Trac- 
ford representative 


Tien- 


SteU  ■ 


■  R.F.D* 


James  O. 


W  II  ITU  AND 
BROW  N  L  E  G- 
II  o  It  N  CHICKS, 
"guaranteed  strong 
and  vigorous,  and 
bred  for  large  egg 
production.  Thor- 
oughbred stock, 
price  J9  per  100. 
Reduction  by  1,000. 

I  use  and  sell 
Pioneer  Incubat- 
ors and  Brooders. 
There  are  no  bet- 
ter machines 
made:  prices  rea- 
sonable; write  for 
particulars. 
Yatea,  Poultry  Judge, 
ModrNio.  Cal.   


GONE! 


All  spots  and  smoke  stains  from 
your  kitchen  walls  when  they  are 
coated  with  Cal-Pa-Co  Washable 
Wall  Finish.  White,  spotless  walls 
in  the  kitchen,  soft  water  color  tints 
in  the  other  rooms — all  washable, 
clean,  sanitary,  and  permanent. 

Easier  to  apply  than  paint — costs 
leas  for  the  same  amount  of  sur- 
face^— can  be  applied  to  wall  paper, 
burlap,  composition  board  or  wood. 

In  competition  with  the  best  prod- 
ucts of  the  leading  paint  manufac- 
turers —  the  Exposition  judges 
awarded  Cal-Pa-Co  paints  3  gold 
and  2  silver  medals — 5  first  awards. 

II  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you — write  us 
for  further  information.  We  will  supply  you 
through  him,  so  Eire  us  his  name,  lie  will 
guarantee  satisfaction  or  return  your  money. 
A  free  sxmpko  can  of  Cal-Pa-Co  Washable  Wall 
Finish  if  yon  add  runs  Dept.  1  and  state  the 
color  you  wish. 

"Best  by  Tesf 
CALIFORNIA    PAINT  COMPANY 

Oakland  California 


Women  should  read  the  article  at  the 
bottom  of  column  3,  page  36,  entitled 
"Of  Special  Interest  to  Women." 


Know  Your 
Soil 


Many  Soils  That  Look  All  Right 
Fail  to  Produce  Good  Crops 


If  you  are  not  getting  a  full  crop 
from  your  land — no  matter  whether  it 
is  set  to  alfalfa,  fruit  or  grain — it  Is 
very  probable  that  the  principal  fault 
Is  in  the  soil  itself. 

Looks  don't  count  with  soils,  for 
many  a  fine-looking  soil  is  deficient  in 
some  of  the  elements  necessary  to 
produce  a  good  crop. 

It  costs  Just  as  much  to  cultivate  a 
poor  soil  as  It  does  one  that  Is  per- 
fect. The  difference  In  the  crop  ob- 
tained however,  often  measures  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure. 

Many  ranchers  who  realize  this  fact 
have  hesitated  to  have  their  soil  ana- 
lyzed on  account  of  the  knowledge  that 
soil  experts  are  expensive.  All  such  will 
learn  with  Interest,  therefore,  that  a 
little  machine  has  been  devised,  which 
will  not  only  test  soil  accurately,  but 
will  show  Just  what  Is  needed  to  bring 
it  up  to  the  maximum  of  bearing  effi- 
ciency. 

The  initial  cost  of  this  little  machine  is  nrj 
nominal,  considering  its  earning  ability  in  greatly 
increased  crops.  Once  the  device  is  obtained,  the 
cost  of  each  soil  test  is  only  a  few  cents. 

No  experience  or  technical  knowUxige  Is  required 
to  operate  this  soil  tester;  in  fact,  th<*uiands  of 
them  are  now  in  use  by  ordinary  ram-hera  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

These  wonderful  machines,  which  are  fully  guar, 
anteed.  are  being  placed  upon  the  market  under 
the  name  of  the  Standard  Soil  Tester."  They 
are  being  distributed  on  the  Pacific  coast  by  Mr. 
Clement  B.  Stem,  610  Central  Mortgage  Building. 
Ban  Diego.  California,  who  will  be  glad  to  mall 
prices.  teetilnonisuB  and  full  information  concerning 
them,  to  any  reader  of  this  paper  who  will  temply 
drop  him  a  line. — AdTertisement. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


By  James  Oliver  Curwood 

Anther  of  "The  Danger  Trail"  and  "The  Flower  of  the  >orth.' 


CHAPTER  XX.— Continued. 

M 'DONALD  spoke  in  a  low, 
muffled  voice: 
"Quade  and  Culver  Rann 
are  goin'  the  limit,  Johnny,"  he  said. 
"They  left  men  on  the  job  at  Tetc 
Jaune,  and  they've  got  others  watch- 
ing us.  Consequently,  I've  hit  on  a 
scheme — a  sort  of  simple  and  onrea- 
sonable  scheme,  mebby,  but  an  awful 
good  scheme  at  times." 
"What  is  it?" 

"Whenever  you  see  anything  that 
ain't  a  bear,  or  a  goat,  or  a  sheep, 
don't  wait  to  change  the  time  o'  day 
— but  shoot!"  said  Mac  Donald. 

Aldous  smiled  grimly. 

"If  I  had  any  ideas  of  chivalry,  or 
what  I  call  fair  play,  they  were  taken 
out  of  me  last  night,  Mac,"  he  said. 
"I'm  ready  to  shoot  on  sight!" 

MacDonald  grunted  his  satisfaction. 

"They  can't  beat  us  if  we  do  that, 
Johnny.  They  ain't  even  ordinary  cut- 
throats— they're  sneaks  in  the  bargain; 
an'  if  they  could  walk  in  our  camp, 
smilin'  an'  friendly,  and  brain  us  when 
our  backs  -was  turned,  the'y  do  it.  We 
don't  know  who's  with  them,  and  if  a 
stranger  heaves  in  sight  met  him  with 
a  chunk  o'  lead.  They're  the  only 
ones  in  these  mountains,  an'  we  won't 
make  any  mistake.  See  that  bunch 
of  spruce  over  there?" 

The  old  hunter  pointed  to  a  clump 
fifty  yards  beyond  the  tqoee  toward 
the  little  lake.    Aldous  nodded. 

"Til  take  my  blankets  over  there," 
continued  MacDonald.  "You  roll  your- 
self up  here,  and  the  tepee'U  be  be- 
tween us.  You  see  the  system, 
Johnny?  If  they  make  us  a  visit 
during  the  night  we've  got  'em  be- 
tween us,  and  there'll  be  some  real 
burying  to  do  in  the  morning!" 

Back  under  the  low-hanging  boughs 
of  the  dwarf  spruce  Aldous  spread 
out  his  blanket  a  few  minutes  later. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to 
sleep,  and  for  hours  he  lay  watchful 
and  waiting,  smoking  occasionally, 
with  his  face  close  to  the  ground  so 
that  the  odor  of  tobacco  would  cling 
to  the  earth.    The  moon  rose  until 


it  was  straight  overhead,  flooding  the 
valley  in  a  golden  splendor  that  he 
wished  Joanne  might  have  seen.  Then 
it  began  sinking  into  the  west;  slow- 
ly at  first,  and  then  more  swiftly,  its 
radiance  diminished.  He  looked  at 
his  watch  before  the  yellow  orb 
effaced  itself  behind  the  towering 
peak  of  a  distant  mountain.  It  was 
a  quarter  of  two. 

With  deepening  darkness,  his  eyes 
grew  heavier.  He  closed  them  for  a 
few  moments  at  a  time,  and  each 
time  the  interval  was  longer,  and  it 
took  greater  effort  to  force  himself 
into  wakefulness.  Finally  he  slept. 
But  he  was  still  subconsciously  on 
guard,  and  an  hour  later  that  con- 
sciousness was  beating  and  pounding 
within  him,  urging  him  to  awake.  He 
sat  up  with  a  start  and  gripped  his 
lifle.  An  owl  was  hooting — softly, 
very  softly.  There  were  four  notes. 
He  answered,  and  a  little  later  Mac- 
Donald came  like  a  shadow  out  of 
the  gloom.  Aldous  advanced  to  meet 
him,  and  he  noticed  that  over  tho 
eastern  mountains  there  was  a  break 
of  gray. 

"It's  after  three,  Johnny,"  MacDon- 
ald greeted  him.  "Build  a  fire  and 
get  breakfast.  Tell  Joanne  I'm  out 
after  another  sheep.  Until  it's  good 
an'  light  I'm  going  to  watch  from 
that  clump  of  timber  up  there.  In 
half  an  hour  it'll  be  dawn." 

He  moved  toward  the  timber,  and 
Aldous  set  about  building  a  fire.  He 
was  careful  not  to  awaken  Joanne. 
The  fire  was  crackling  cheerily  when 
he  went  to  the  lake  for  water.  Re- 
turning he  saw  the  faint  glow  of 
candlelight  in  Joanne's  tepee.  Fire 
minutes  later  she  appeared,  and  all 
thought  of  danger,  and  the  discom- 
fort of  his  sleepless  night,  passed 
from  him  at  sight  of  her.  Her  eyes 
were  still  a  little  misty  with  sleep 
when  he  took  her  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  her,  but  she  was  deliciously 
alive,  and  glad,  and  happy.  In  one 
hand  she  had  brought  a  brush  and 
in  the  other  a  comb. 

"You  slept  like  a  log,"  he  cried 


happily.    "It  can't  be  that  you  had 

laughed  softly,  and  the  color  flooded 

Up  into  her  face. 

•  She  unplaited  the  thick  silken 
strands  of  her  braid  and  began  brush- 
ing her  hair  in  the  firelight,  while 
Aldous  sliced  the  bacon.  Some  of  the 
slices  were  thick  and  some  were  thin, 
for  tie  could  not  keep  his  eyes  from 
her  as  she  stood  there  like  a  goddess, 
buried  almost  to  her  knees  in  that 
wondrous  mantle.  He  found  himself 
whistling  with  a  very  light  heart  as 
she  braided  her  hair  and  afterward 
plunged  her  face  in  a  bath  of  cold 
water  he  had  brought  from  the  lake. 
From  that  bath  she  emerged  like  a 
glowing  Naiad.  Her  eyes  sparkled. 
Her  cheeks  were  pink  and  her  lips 
full  and  red.  Damp  little  tendrils  of 
hair  clung  adorably  about  her  face 
and  neck.  For  another  full  minute 
Aldous  paused  in  his  labors  and  he 
wondered  if  MacDonald  was  watch- 
ing them  from  the  clump  of  timber. 
The  bacon  was  sputtering  when  Jo- 
anne ran  to  it  and  rescued  it  from 
burning. 

Dawn  followed  quickly  after  that 
first  break  of  day  in  the  east,  but  not 
until  one  could  see  a  full  rifle-shot 
away  did  MacDonald  return  to  the 
camp.  Breakfast  was  waiting  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  finished  the  old  hunter 
went  after  the  horses.  It  was  5  o'clock 
and  bars  of  the  sun  were  shooting 
over  the  tops  of  the  mountains  when 
once  more  they  were  in  the  saddle  and 
on  their  way. 

Most  of  this  day  Aldous  headed  the 
outfit  up  the  valley.  On  the  pretext 
of  searching  for  game  MacDonald 
rode  so  far  in  advance  that  only  twice 
during  the  forenoon  was  he  in  sight. 
When  they  stopped  to  camp  for  the 
night  his  horse  was  almost  exhausted, 
and  MacDonald  himself  showed  signs 
of  tremendous  physical  effort.  Aldous 
could  not  question  him  before  Joanne. 
He  waited.  And  MacDonald  was 
strangely  silent. 

The  proof  of  MacDonald's  predic- 
tion concerning  Joanne  ^was  in  evi- 
dence this  second  night.  Every  bone 
in  her  body  ached  and  she  was  so 
tired  that  she  made  no  objection  to 
going  to  her  bed  as  soon  as  it  was 
dark. 

"It  always  happens  like  this,"  con- 
soled old  Donald,  as  she  bade  him 
good-night.  "To-morrow  you'll  begin 
gettin'  broke  in,  an'  the  next  day  you 
won't  have  any  lameness  at  all." 

She  limped  to  the  tepee  with  John's 
arm  snugly  about  her  slim  waist. 
MacDonald  waited  patiently  until  he 
returned.  He  motioned  Aldous  to  seat 
himself  close  at  his  side.  Both  men 
lighted  their  pipes  before  the  moun- 
taineer spoke. 

"We  can't  both  sleep  at  once  to- 
night, Johnny,"  he  said.  "We've  got 
to  take  turns  keeping  watch." 

"You've  discovered  something  to- 
day?" 

"No.  It's  what  I  haven't  discovered 
that  counts.  There  weren't  no  tracks 
in  this  valley,  Johnny,  from  mount'in 
to  mount'in.  They  haven't  traveled 
through  this  range,  an'  that  leaves  just 
two  things  for  us  to  figger  on.  They're 
behind  us — or  DcBar  is  hitting  an- 
other trail  into  the  north.  There  isn't 
no  danger  ahead  right  now,  because 
we're  gettin'  into  the  biggest  ranges 
between  here  an'  the  Yukon.  If  Quade 
and  Rann  are  in  the  next  valley  they 
can't  get  over  the  mount'ins  to  get  at 
us.  Quade,  with  all  his  flesh,  couldn't 
climb  over  that  range  to  the  west  of 
us  inside  o'  three  days,  if  he  could  get 
over  it  at  all.  They're  hikin'  straight 
for  the  gold  over  another  trail,  or 
they're  behind  us,  an'  mebby  both." 

"How — both?"  asked  Aldous. 

"Two  parties,"  explained  MacDon- 
ald, puffing  hard  at  his  pipe.  "If  there's 
an  outfit  behind  us  they  were  hid  in 
the  timber  on  the  other  side  of  the 
snow  ridge,  and  they're  pretty  close 
this  minute.  Culver  Rann — or  Fitz- 
Hugh.  as  you  call  him — is  hustling 
Straight  on  with  DeBar.  Mebby  Quade 
is  with  him,  an'  mebby  he  ain't.  Any- 


way, there's  a  big  chance  of  a  bunch 
behind  us  with  special  instructions 

keep  Joanne.'"      "  "     —  *^-~»»«  »nd 
That  day  Aldous  had  been  turning 

a  question  over  in  his  own  mind.  He 

asked  it  now. 

"Mac,  are  you  sure  you  can  go  to 
the  valley  of  gold  without  DeBar?" 

For  a  long  half  minute  MacDonald 
looked  at  him,  and  then  his  voice 
rumbled  in  a  low,  exultant  laugh  in  his 
beard. 

"Johnny,"  he  said,  with  a  strange 
quiver  in  his  voice,  "I  can  go  to  it 
now  straighter  an'  quicker  than  De- 
Bar!  I  know  why  I  never  found  it. 
DeBar  helped  me  that  much.  The 
trail  is  mapped  right  out  in  my  brain 
now,  Johnny.  Five  years  ago  I  was 
within  ten  miles  of  the  cavern — an' 
didn't  know  it." 

"And  we  can  get  there  ahead  of 
them?" 

"We  could — if  it  wasn't  for  Joanne. 
We're  makin'  twenty  miles  a  day.  We 
could  make  thirty." 

"If  we  could  beat  them  to  it!"  ex- 
claimed Aldous,  clenching  his  hands. 
"If  we  only  could,  Donald — the  rest 
would  be  easy!" 

MacDonald  laid  a  heavy  hand  on  his 
knee. 

"You  remember  what  you  told  me, 
Johnny,  that  you'd  play  the  game 
fair,  and  give  'em  a  first  chance?  You 
ain't  figgcrin*  on  that  now,  be  you?" 

"No.  I'm  with  you  now,  Donald. 
It's  " 

"Shoot  on  sight!" 

"Yes." 

Aldous  rose  from  his  seat  as  he 

spoke. 

"You  turn  in,  Mac,"  he  said.  "You're 
about  bushed  after  the  work  you've 
done  to-day.  I'll  keep  first  watch. 
I'll  conceal  myself  fifty  or  sixty  yards 
from  camp,  and  if  we  have  visitors  be- 
fore midnight  the  fun  will  all  be 
mine."  , 

He  knew  that  MacDonald  was 
asleep  within  fifteen  minutes  after  he 
had  stationed  himself  at  his  post.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  had  al- 
most no  sleep  the  preceding  night, 
he  was  more  than  usually  wakeful.  He 
was  filled  with  a  curious  feeling  that 
events  were  impending.  Yet  the 
hours  passed,  the  moon  flooded  th^ 
valley  again,  the  horses  grazed  with- 
out alarm,  and  nothing  happened.  He 
had  planned  not  to  awaken  old  Don- 
ald at  midnight,  but  MacDonald 
roused  himself,  and  came  to  take  his 
place  a  little  before  twelve.  From 
that  hour  until  four  Aldous  slept  like 
the  dead.  He  was  tremendously  re- 
freshed when  he  arose,  to  find  that 
the  candle  was  alight  in  Joanne's 
tepee,  and  that  MacDonald  had  built 
a  fire.  He  waited  for  Joanne,  and 
went  with  her  to  the  tiny  creek  near 
the  camp,  where  both  bathed  their 
faces  in  the  snow-cold  water  from  the 
mountain  tops.  Joanne  had  slept 
soundly  for  eight  hours,  and  she  was 
as  fresh  and  as  happy  as  a  bird.  Her 
lameness  was  almost  gone,  and  she 
was  eager  for  the  day's  journey. 

As  they  filed  again  up  the  valley 
that  morning,  with  the  early  sun 
transfiguring  the  great  snow-topped 
ranges  about  them  into  a  paradise  of 
color  and  warmth,  Aldous  found  him- 
self mentally  wondering  if  it  were 
really  possible  that  a  serious  danger 
menaced  them.  He  did  not  tell  Mac- 
Donald what  was  in  his  mind.  He 
did  not  confess  that  he  was  about 
ready  to  believe  that  the  man  on  the 
snow-ridge  had  been  a  hunter  or  a 
prospector  returning  to  his  camp  in 
the  other  valley,  and  that  the  attack 
in  Tete  Jaune  was  the  one  and  only 
effort  Quade  would  make  to  secure 
possession  of  Joanne.  While  a  few 
hours  before  he  had  almost  expected 
an  immediate  attack,  he  was  now  be- 
coming more  and  more  convinced 
that  Quade,  to  a  large  extent,  had 
dropped  out  of  the  situation.  He 
might  be  with  Mortimer  FitzHugh- 
and  probably  was — a  dangerous  and 
i  formidable  enemy  to  be  accounted  for 
when  the  final  settlement  came. 

But  as  an  immediate  menace  to 
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Joanne  Aldous  was  beginning  to  (ear 
him  less  as  the  hours  passed.  Joanne, 
?»nd  the  day  itself,  were  sufficient  to 
jOptrrtu  him  of  his  former  apprehen- 

»»n.  In  place,  th~*  -r-^i  ~C a  *ii 
jdanne,  each  Time  that  ne  looked  at 
her,  was  a  greater  joy  to  him.  Con- 
stantly she  was  pointing  out  the  won- 
ders of  the  mountains  to  him  and 
MacDonald.  Each  new  rise  or  fall  in 
"the  valley  held  fresh  and  delightful 
Surprises  for  her;  in  the  craggy  peaks 
the  pointed  out  castlements,  and 
towers,  and  battlemented  strongholds 
of  ancient  princes  and  kings.  Het 
mind  was  a  wild  and  beautiful  riot  of 
imagination,  of  wonder  and  of  happi- 
ness, and  in  spite  of  the  grimness  of 
the  mission  they  were  on  even  Mac- 
Donald  found  himself  rejoicing  in  her 
spirit,  and  he  laughed  and  talked  with 
them  as  they  rode  into  the  North. 

They  were  entering  now  into  a 
hunter's  paradise.  For  the  first  time 
I Joanne  saw  white,  moving  dots  far 
'up  on  a  mountain-side,  which  Mac- 
Donald  told  her  were  goats.  In  the 
afternoon  they  saw  mountain  sheep 
feeding  on  a  slide  half  a  mile  away, 
and  for  ten  breathless  minutes  Joanne 
watched  them  through  the  telescope. 
Twice  caribou  sped  over  the  opens 
•bead  of  them.  But  it  was  not  until 
the  sun  was  settling  toward  the  west 
aagin  that  Joanne  saw  what  she  had 
been  vainly  searching  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  to  find.  MacDonald  had 
stopped  suddenly  in  the  trail,  motion- 
ing them  to  advance.  When  they 
rode  up  to  bim  he  pointed  to  a  green 
slope  two  hundred  yards  ahead. 

"There's  yo'r  grizzly,  Joanne,"  he 
said. 

A  huge,  tawny  beast  was  ambling 
slowly  along  the  crest  of  the  slope, 
and  at  sight  of  him  Joanne  gave  a 
little  cry  of  excitement. 

"He's  hunting  for  gophers,"  ex- 
plained MacDonald.  "That's  why  he 
don't  seem  in  a  hurry.  He  don't  see 
us  because  a  b'ar's  eyes  are  near- 
sighted, but  he  could  smell  us  half  a 
mile  away  if  the  wind  was  right." 

He  was  unslinging  his  long  rifle  as 
he  -spoke.  Joanne  was  near  enough 
to  catch  his  arm. 

"Don't  shoot — please  don't  shoot!" 
she  begged.  "I've  seen  lions,  and  I've 
seen  tigers — and  they're  treacherous 
and  I  don't  like  them.  But  there's 
something  about  bears  that  I  love, 
like  dogs.  And  the  lion  isn't  a  king 
among  beasts  compared  with  him. 
Please  don't  shoot!" 

"I  ain'  a-goin'  to,"  chuckled  old 
Donald.  "I'm  just  getting  ready  to 
give  'im  the  proper  sort  of  a  hand- 
shake if  he  should  happen  to  come 
this  way,  Joanne.  You  know  a  griz- 
zly ain't  pertic'lar  afraid  of  anything 
on  earth  as  I  know  of,  an'  they're 
worse  'n  dynamite  explosion  when 
they  come  head-on.  There — he's  goin' 
over  the  slope!" 
"Got  our  wind,"  said  Aldous. 
They  went  on,  a -color  in  Joanne's 
face  like  the  vivid  sunset.  They 
camped  two  hours  before  dusk,  and 
MacDonald  figured  they  had  made 
better  than  twenty  miles  that  day. 
The  same  precautions  were  observed 
in  guarding  the  camp  as  the  night 
before,  and  tlie  long  hours  of  vigil 
were  equally  uneventful.  The  next 
day  added  still  more  to  Aldous'  peace 
of  mind  regarding  possible  attack 
from  Quade,  and  on  the  night  of  this 
day,  their  fourth  in  the  mountains, 
he  spoke  his  mind  to  MacDonald. 

For  a  few  moments  afterward  the 
old  hunter  smoked  quietly  at  his 
pipe.    Then  he  said: 

I  don't  know  but  you're  right, 
Johnny.  If  they  were  behind  us 
they'd  most  likely  have  tried  some- 
thing before  this.  But  it  ain't  in  the 
law  of  the  mount'ins  to  be  careless. 
.We've  got  to  watch." 

"I  agree  with  you  there,  Mac,"  re- 
plied Aldous.  "We  cannot  afford  to 
lose  oar  caution  for  a  minute.  But 
I'm  feeling  a  deuced  sight  better 
over  the  situation  just  the  same.  If 
we  can  only  get  there  ahead  of 
♦hem !" 
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OLENE 

ihe  Standard  Oil  for  Moior  Cars 


ENDORSED  BY  PEERLESS  MOTOR  COMPANY 

because  their  technical  department  was  "able  to  secure  un> 
formly  better  results  with  Standard  Oil  Company's  Zerolene 
motor  lubricant  than  with  any  other." 

That's  because  Zerolene  is  correctly  refined  from  asphalt- 
base  crude  by  methods  especially  developed  by  the  Standard 
Oil  Company. 

Less  wear  and  more  power  because  Zerolene  keeps  Its  lubri- 
cating body  at  cylinder  heat  Less  carbon  because  it  burns 
clean  and  goes  out  on  exhaust 
Zerolene  is  the  oil  for  your  car. 

For  sale  by  dealcra  everywhere  and  at  our  Service  Station* 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(CMJKMNUl 


$70  an  Acre 


Santa  Clara  Connty — 1120  acres,  level 
and  rolling;  10  miles  of  San  Jose; 
excellent  soil;  plenty  of  water; 
$50,000  profit  in  subdividing  In  2 
years. 

Inquire  Snpple.  Real  Eatat*,  240 
Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

With  a  Western  School 
Chartered  1903 
FATHERS,  MOTHERS,  you  aro 
vitally  interested  In  the  education 
and  success  of  your  boys  and  girls. 
Call  their  attention  to  this  an- 
nouncement. We  offer  special  train- 
ing at  home.    Mall  coupon  to-day. 

THE  MODERN  SCHOOL 
OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

Dept.  1,  525  Market  St., 
San  FraaoUee,  Cal. 
I  am  interested  is  the  subject  before  which 
I  bars  marked  X. 

— Advertising 
—  Bookkeeping 
— Drawing.  Architectural, 

Mechanical.  Freehand 
— Kogtneering.  Electrical. 
Mechanical^  Automobile. 


—  Farm  Accounting 
Horticulture 
Kindergarten 

—  Normal 
-Poultry  Raising 


Civil.  Minrof 
-U».  General.  Ceanmerctal 
-Englaeh  Branches 


-Tjpe  writing 


Name  .......  

Town  ............. 


....  Stat*. 


GIANT  WINTER. 
RHUBARB 


From  five-eighta  of  an  acre  within  leaa 
than  a  year  after  planting  I  sold  675 
boies  ot  rhubarb.  receiving  for  same 
$673.  TO.  Awarded  grand  prize  San  Diego 
Exposition.  Special  big  discount  on  plants 
for  prompt  orders.  Booklet  free. 
\V.    A.    LEE,    Covina,  California 


Make  Your  Boy 
Happy 

Let  him  play  in  overalls 
with  never  a  care  in  the 
world  and  you  will  make 
him  a  healthy,  happy  boy. 
Be  sure  to  buy  him 

Two-Horse  Brand 
Overalls  Jgfifcb 

The  kind  that  is  made 
for  comfort  and  long  wear. 

apT  FREE 


AWARDED  OBAMD  PftrZE  AT  P.  P.  I.  «. 


Mad*  by 

<^  Levi  Strautl  &  Co.,  San  Fraaciaco  J 


Power  Bills  Cut  Down 

PIA1TS  WONDER  PIMPS 

are  long-lived  and  trouble-proof.     Everybody  likes 
them.     Write  for  new  March  Catalog,  giving  full 
particulars  of  bow  to  get  lota  of  water- — cheap. 
VAI.VKLKSS   ROTARY   PUMP  CO., 
350  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Or  1250  K  St.,  Fresno,  Cal. 
Received    Grand    Gold    Medal    California  Stat* 
Fair,  1916. 


Wireless — — 
Men  Wanted 


Greatest  demand  In  30  years 
for  all  classes  of  Wireless  and 
Morse  operators. 

Prof.  F.  S.  Mora,  head  of  the 
official  Marconi  School,  conducted 
by  Polytechnic  College  of  Oak- 
land, has  Just  been  requested  to 
prepare  40  young  men  for  Imme- 
diate service.  This  college  trains 
young  men  and  women  for  posi- 
tions on  both  land  and  sea  and 
during  the  past  five  years  every 
graduate  has  secured  immediate 
employment. 

These  forty  students  are  want-> 
ed  at  once  to  train  for  immediate 
service.  Those  who  enroll  during 
April  and  May  for  the  full  6 
months  course  will  be  guaranteed 
position*.  Write  for  information 
to-day. 

Address  —  Polytechnic  Colleitr, 
Official  Marconi  School,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 
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Use  Dynamite  On  Your  Farm 

If  you  hare  never  used  Hercules  Dynamite  on  your  farm  you 
have  no  idea  of  the  many  tasks  it  may  be  made  to  perform — and 
perform  more  quickly,  more  thoroughly,  and  much  more  cheaply 
than  can  the  methods  usually  employed. 

In  irrigation  and  drainage  work  especially  does  Hercules 
Dynamite  prove  its  superiority.  To  run  an  irrigation  ditch  or  a 
drain  by  its  use  is  child's  play  when  you  consider  the  effort  and 
time  necessary  to  accomplish  the  same  work  with  pick  and  shovel. 

You  simply  plant  the  charges  along  the  prescribed  course. 
Connect  with  the  blasting  machine.    Fire.    There  is  the  ditch. 
If  you  want  to  dress  it  up  a  bit,  well  and  good.    But  usually  it's ' 
ready  for  use  jurt  as  the  dynamite  leaves  it. 

HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 


Is  tlso  mod  rahnblc  for  the  vorlc  it  sloes  in  subsoOinf 
— aa  operation  which,  by  the  way.  can  be  performed 
bj  no  other  mean*. 

Every  pro  [rewire  farmer  It  familiar  with  the  al- 
most pbeaoiaeaal  crop  retails  that  have  been  obtained 
by  tubcotlinf.  Many,  however,  hare  not  tried  it  on 
tbeir  own  land.    How  abotxt  rout* 

la  your  own  interest.  In  tbe  interest  of  your 
tana,  you  iboald  write  as  for  a  book  which  we  hare 


prepared  on  tbe  subject  of  tbe  u*e  of  dynamite  mi  the 
farm.  It  it  called,  "ProfTcstirc  Cultivation'',  ami 
is  teat  free  on  request. 

In  it  tbe  subject!  already  mentioned,  also  many 
others  such  as  tree  plantinc.  road  buildinc.  land  clear- 
inf.  etc.  are  fully  discussed  and  tbe  best  methods  ts> 
follow  carefully  explained. 

Yoa  will  find  tbe  book  well  worth  bavinc.  Write 
for  your  copy  today.    Please  use  tbe  coupon  below. 


BEHCULES  POWDER  CO. 


San  Francisco, 


California 


Hercules  Powder  Co., 

San  Francisco,  CaL 


Gnrjemen: — Pkwe  tend  metcopy  ol  "ProcTeMive  Coloration" 
I  am  taorcslcd  U  dynamite  (or 


Name  

Adair* 


1800 — 40  ACRES  —  Tuolumne  county,  only 
one  mile  from  railroad  (now  building) 
and  State  highway  to  Yosemite:  small  new 
cottage;  water  plentiful,  springs,  big  live 
ditch;  good  soil,  no  rocks,  hardpan,  adobe, 
alkali  nor  malaria:  hilly  and  timbered.  Lo- 
cated near  the  J75.0O0.000  Hetch-Hetchy 
project  Fine  apple  country.  Good  neigh- 
bors.  A  good  place  for  a  man  with  limited 
means.  Big  prices  and  demand  for  all  pro- 
duce. $800  cash;  no  trade.  Clarence  Holt, 
owner,  Hickman,  Calif. 
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Brought  63  Replies 


ORCHARD 

and  F'A.RM 


Last  Form  Closes  on  23rd  * 


The  1/st  form  for  the  June  issue 
closes  on  May  23.  If  you  have  a 
farm  for  sale  or  trade,  advertise  It 
tn  Orchard  and  Farm.  An  ad  should 
get  you  a  buyer. 

Only  three  cents  a  word  In  a  high- 
class  farm  magazine.  Don't  delay, 
but  mail  In  the  ad  you  wish  to  run 
at  once.  Remember,  no  copy  can  be 
accepted  after  April  23,  as  this  U 
the  date  for  closing  the  last  form. 
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SIXTH    FLOOR,    HEARST  BLDG. 

San  Francisco. 


"If  Quade  is  in  the  bunch  we^ye  got 
a  chance  of  beating  them,"  said 
w--r>- — u  ,»^~..<xhr  fully.  "He's 
ness  that  don  t  stana  tip  »tu  m  »«- 
moant'ins;  whisky-flesh,  I  call  it. 
Culver  Rann  don't  weigh  ^  much 
more'n  half  as  much,  but  he's  like 
iron.  Quade  may  be  a  drag.  An' 
Joanne,  Lord  bless  her! — she's  facing 
the  music  like  an'  'ero,  Johnny!" 

"And  the  journey  is  almost  half 
over." 

"This  is  the  fourth  day.  I  figger 
we  can  make  it  in  ten  at  most,  mebby 
nine,"  said  old  Donald.  "You  see 
we're  in  that  part  of  the  Rockies 
where  there's  real  mount'ins,  an'  the 
ranges  ain't  broke  up  much.  We've 
got  fairly  good  travel  to  the  end." 

On  this  night  Aldous  slept  from 
eight  until  twelve.  The  next,  their 
fifth,  his  watch  was  from  midnight 
until  morning.  As  the  sixth  and  the 
seventh  days  and  nights  passed  un- 
eventfully the  belief  that  there  were 
no  enemies  behind  them  became  a 
certainty.  Yet  neither  Aldous  nor 
MacDonald  relaxed  their  vigilance. 

The  eighth  day  dawned,  and  now 
a  new  excitement  took  possession  of 
Donald  MacDonald.  Joanne  and 
Aldous  saw  his  efforts  to  suppress  it, 
but  it  did  not  "  escape  their  eyes. 
They  were  nearing  the  tragic  scenes 
of  long  ago,  and  old  Donald  was 
about  to  reap  the  reward  of  a  search 
that  had  gone  faithfully  and  untir- 
ingly through  the  winters  and  sum- 
mers of  forty  years.  He  spoke  sel- 
dom that  day.  There  were  strange 
lights  in  his  eyes.  And  once  his 
voice  was  husky  and  strained  when 
he  said  to  Aldous: 

I  "I  guess  we  ll  make  it  to-morrow, 
Johnny — jus'  about  as  the  sun's 
sun's  going  down." 

They  camped  early,  and  Aldous 
rolled  himself  in  his  blanket  when 
Joanne  extinguished  the  candle  in 
ner  tent.  He  found  that  he  could 
not  sleep,  and  he  relieved  Mac- 
Donald at  eleven  o'clock. 

"Get  all  the  rest  you  can,  Mac," 
he  urged.  "There  may  be  doings  to- 
morrow— at  about  sundown." 

There  was  butt  iittle  moonlight 
now,  but  the  stars  were  clear.  lie 
lighted  his  pipe,  and  with  his  rifle  in 
the  crook  of  his  arm  he  walked  slow- 
ly up  and  down  over  a  hundred-yard 
Stretch  of  the  narrow  plain  in  which 
they  had  camped.  That  night  they 
had  built  their  fire  beside  a  fallen 
log.  which  was  now  a  glowing  mass 
without  flame..  Finally  he  sat  down 
with  his  back  to  a  rock  fifty  paces 
from  Joanne's  tepee.  It  was  a  splen- 
did night  The  air  was  cool  and 
sweet.  He  leaned  back  until  his 
head  rested  against  the  rock,  and 
there  fell  upon  him  the  fatal  tempta- 
tion to  close  his  eyes  and  snatch -a 
few  minutes  of  the  slumber  which 
had  not  come  to  him  during  the  early 
hours  of  the  night.  He  was  in  a 
doze,  oblivious  to  movement  and  the 
softer  sounds  of  the  'night,  when  a 
cry  pierced  the  struggling  conscious- 
ness of  his  brain  like  the  sting  of  a 
dart.  In  an  instant  be  was  on  his 
feet. 

In  the  red  glow  of  the  log  stood 
Joanne  in  her  long  white  night  robe. 
She  seemed  to  be  swaying  when  he 
first  saw  her.  Her  hands  were 
clutched  at  her  bosom,  and  she  was 
staring — staring  out  into  the  night 
beyond  the  burning  log,  and  in  her 
face  was  a  look  of  terror.  He  sprang 
toward  her,  and  out  of  the  gloom 
beyond  her  rushed  Donald  Mac- 
Donald. With  a  cry  she  turned  to 
Aldous  and  flung  herself  shivering 
and  half-sobbing  into  his  arms. 
Gray-faced,  his  eyes  burning  like  the 
smoldering  coals  in  the  fire,  Donald 
MacDonald  stood  a  step  behind  them, 
his  long  rifle  in  his  hands. 
'  "What  is  it?"  cried  Aldous.  ''What 
has  frightened  you,  Joanne?" 

She  was  shuddering  against  his 
breast. 

"It — it  must  have  been  a  dream." 
she  said.  "It — it  frightened  me.  But 
it  was   so    terrible,  'and  I'm — I'm 


sorry,  John 
was  doing." 

"What  was  it,  dear? 


I  didn't  know 

ineiated 


Joanne  raised  her  head. 

"Please  let  me  go  back  to 
John.    It  was  only  a  dream,  and 
tell  it  to  you  in  the  morning, 
there's  sunshine — and  day." 

Something  in  MacDonald's 
listening    attitude     caught  Aldotl 
eyes. 

"What  was  the  dream?"  he  urge 

She    looked    from    him  to 
Donald,  and  shivered. 

"The  flap  of  my  tepee  was  openj 
she  said  slowly.    "I  thought  I  wi 
awake.    I  thought  I  could  see  'he 
glow    of    the    fire.     But  it  was  mi 
dream— .1   dream,  only  it   was  horgl 
rible.    For  .is  I  looked  I  saw  a  facdK 
out  there   in    the    light,    a  white* 
searching  face — and  it  was  his  facela 

"Whose  face?" 

"Mortimer  FitzHugh's,"  she  shudll 
dered. 

Tenderly  Aldous  led  her  back  t| 

the  tent. 

"Yes,  it  was  surely  an  unpleasan 
dream,  dear,"  he  comforted  heB 
"Try  and  sleep  again.  You  mus 
get  all  the  rest  you  can." 

He  closed  the  flap  after  her,  and 
turned  back  toward  MacDonald.  TM 
old  hunter  had  disappeared.    It  wad 
ten  minutes  before  he  came  in  frond] 
out    of    the    darkness.      He  wenfl 
straight  to  Aldous.  **■ 

"Johnny,  you  was  asleep!"  1 

"I'm  afraid  I  was,  Mac — just  fotl 
a  minute." 

MacDonald's  fingers  gripped  hial 
arm. 

"Jos'  for  minute,  Johnny — anl 
in  that  minute  you  lost  the  chancSs 
of  your  life!" 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  mean" — and  old  Donald's  voice! 
was  filled  with  a  low,  choking  trern-I 
ble  that  Aldous  had  never  heard  in 
it  before— "I  mean  that  it  weren't  no 
dream,  Johnny!    Mortimer  FitzHugh  j 
was  in  this  camp  to-night!" 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

DONALD  MacDONALDS  start-  * 
ling  assertion  that  Mor- 
timer  FitzHugh  had  been  inl 
the  camp,  and  that  Joanne's  dream  \ 
was  not  a  dream,  but  reality,  brought 
a  gasp  of  astonishment  and  disbeliefs 
from  Aldous.  Before  he  had  re-1 
covered  sufficiently  from  his  amaze-' 
ment  to  speak,  MacDonald  was  j 
answering  the  question  in  his  mind 

"I  woke   quicker'n  you,  Johnny,"! 
he  said.    "She  was  just  coming  out  J 
of  the  tepee,  an"  I  heard  something  j 
running  off   through  the  brush.  _  Ij 
thought  mebby  it  was  a  wolverine', 
or  a  bear,  an'  I  didn't  move  until  she  1 
cried  out  your  name  an'  you  jumped 
up.    If  she  had  seen  a  bear  in  the 
fire-glow  she  wouldn't  have  thought 
it  was    Mortimer    FitzHugh,  would 
she?    It's  possible,  but  it  ain't  like- 
ly, though  I  do  say  it's  mighty  queer 
why  he  should  be  in  this  camp  alone. 
It's  up  to  us  to  watch  pretty  close 
until  daylight." 

"He  wouldn't  be  here  alone,"  as- 
serted Aldous.  "Let's  get  out  of  the 
light,  Mac.  If  you're  right,  the 
whole  gang  isn't  far  away!" 

"They  ain't  in  rifle-shot,"  said 
MacDonald.  "I  heard  him  running 
a  hundred  yards  out  there.  That's 
the  queer  thing  about  it;  Why 
didn't  they  jump  on  us  when  they 
had  the  chance?" 

"Well  hope  that  it  was  a  dream," 
replied  Aldous. 

For  two  hours  they  patrolled  the 
darkness,  waiting  and  listening. 
With  dawn  Aldous  returned  to  camp 
to  arouse  Joanne  and  begin  break- 
fast He  kissed  her  and  she  hid  her 
face  on  his  neck. 

And  then  she  whispered  something, 
with  her  face  still  against  hisjhoul- 
der,  that  drove  the  hot  blood  into 
his  own  cheeks. 

"You  are  my  husband,  John,  and  I 
don't  suppose  I  should  be  ashamed 
to  let  you  see  me  in  my  bare  feet 
But,  John — you  have  made  me  feel 
that  way,  and  I  am — your  wife  I" 
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-  He  held  her  head  close  against 
him  so  that  she  could  not  see  his 
face.  » 

wanted  to  show  you — that  I 
loved  you — that  much,"  he  said, 
scarcely  knowing  what  words  he  was 

speaking.    "Joanne,  my  darling  " 

A  soft  hand  closed  his  lips. 
'  "I   know,   John,"    she  interrupted 
him  softly.    "And  I  love  you  so  for 
it,  and  I'm  so  proud  of  you — oh,  so 
proud,  John!"  * 

He  was  glad  that  MacDonald  came 
crashing  through  the  brush  then. 
Joanne  slipped  from  his  arms  and 
ran  into  the  tepee. 

As  they  were  throwing  the  hitch 
over  the  last  pack,  MacDonald  said 
in  a  low  voice  to  Aldous: 
■'  "Everything  may  happen  to-day, 
Johnny.  I  figger  we'll  reach  the  end 
by  sundown.  An'  what  don't  hap- 
pen there  may  happen  along  the  trail. 
Keep  a  rifle-shot  behind  with  Joanne. 
If  there's  onexpected  shooting,  we 
■want  what  you  might  call  a  reserve 
force  in  the  rear.  I  figger  I  can  see 
danger,  if  there  is  any,  an'  I  can  do 
it  best  alone." 

Early  in  the  afternoon  MacDonald 
stopped  on  the  crest  of  a  swell  in 
the  valley  and  waited  for  them. 
When  they  came  up  he  was  facing 
the  north.  He  did  not  look  at  them. 
For  a  few  moments  he  did  not  speak. 
His  hat  was  pulled  low,  and  his 
beard  was  twitching. 

They  looked  ahead.  At  their  feet 
the  valley  broadened  until  it  was  a 
mile  in  width.  Half  a  mile  away  a 
band  of  caribou  were  running  for 
the  cover  of  a  parklike  clump  of 
timber.  MacDonald  did  not  seem  to 
notice  them.  He  was  still  looking 
steadily,  and  he  was  gazing  at  a 
mountain.  It  was  a  tremendous 
mountain  a  terrible  looking,  ugly 
mountain,  perhaps  three  miles  away. 
Aldous  had  never  seen  another  like 
it.  Its  two  huge  shoulders  were  of 
almost  ebon  blackness,  and  glis- 
tened in  the  sunlight  as  if  smeared 
witli  oil.  Between  those  two  shoul- 
ders rose  a  cathedral-like  spire  of 
rock  and  snow  that  seemed  to  tip 
the  white  fleece  of  the  clouds. 

MacDonald  did  not  turn  when  he 
spoke.     His    voice    was    deep  and 
vibrant  with  an  intense  emotion.  Yet  . 
^he  was  not  excited. 

"I've  been  hunting  for  that  mount'in 
for  forty  years,  Johnny! 

"Forty  years,"  he  repeated,  as  if 
•peaking  to  himself.  "I  see  how  I 
missed  it  now,  just  as  De  Bar  said. 
,1  hunted  from  the  west,  an'  on  that 
■ide  the  mount'in  ain't  black.  We 
must  have  crossed  this  valley  an' 
come  in  from  the  east  forty  yeara 
ago,  Johnny  " 

He  turned  now,  and  what  Joanne 
and  Aldous  saw  in  his  face  was  not 
grief;  it  was  not  the  sorrow  of  one 
drawing  near  to  his  beloved  dead, 
but  a  joy  that  had  transfigured  him. 
The  fire  and  strength  of  the  youth 
in  which  he  had  first  looked  upon 
this  valley  with  Jane  at  his  side 
burned  again  in  the  sunken  eyes  of 
Donald  MacDonald.  After  forty 
years  he  had  come  into  his  own. 
Somewhere  very  near  was  the  cavern 
with  the  soft  white  floor  of  sand;  and 
for  a  moment  Aldous  fancied  that  he 
could  hear  the  beating  of  Mac- 
Donald's  heart,  while  from  Joanne's 
tender  bosom  there  rose  a  deep,  sob- 
bing breath  of  understanding. 

And  MacDonald,  facing  the  moun- 
tain again,  pointed  with  a  long, 
gaunt  arm,  and  said: 

"We're  almost  there,  Johnny.  God 
ha'  mercy  on  them  if  they've  beat 
ns  out!" 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

THEY  rode  on  into  the  Valley 
of  Gold.  Again  MacDonald 
took  the  lead,  and  he  rode 
straight  into  the  face  of  the  black 
.mountain.  Aldous'  no  longer  made 
an  effort  to  keep  Joanne  in  ignorance 
of  what  might  be  ahead  of  them.  He 
put  a  sixth  cartridge  into  the  cham- 
ber of  his  rifle,  and  carried  the 
weapon  across  the  pommel  of  his 
saddle.  He  explained  to  her  now 
why  they  were  riding  behind — that 


if  their  enemies  were  laying  in  wait 
for  them,  MacDonald,  alone,  could 
make  a  swift  retreat.  Joanne  asked 
no  questions.  Her  lips  were  set 
tight.    She  was  pale. 

At  the  end  of  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  it  seemed  to  them  that  Mac- 
Donald was  riding  directly  into  the 
face  of  a  wall  or  rock.  Then  he 
swung  sharply  to  the  left,  and  dis- 
appeared. When,  they  came  to  the 
point  where  he  had  turned  they 
found  that  he  had  entered  a  'con- 
cealed break  in  the  mountain — a 
chasm  with  walls  that  rose  almost 
perpendicular  for  a  thousand  feet 
above  their  heads.  A  dark  and 
solemn  gloom  pervaded  this  chasm, 
and  Aldous  drew  fearer  to  Mac- 
Donald, his  rifle  held  in  readiness  and 
his  bridle-rein  fastened  to  his  saddle- 
horn.  The  chasm  was  short.  Sun- 
light burst  upon  them  suddenly,  and 
a  few  minutes  later  MacDonald 
waited  for  them  again. 

Even  Aldous  could  not  restrain  an 
exclamation  of  surprise  when  he  rode 
up  with  Joanne.  Under  them  was 
another  valley,  a  wide-sweeping  val- 
ley between  two  rugged  ranges  that 
ran  to  the  southwest.  Up  out  of  it 
there  came  to  their  ears  a  steady, 
rumbling  roar;  the  air  was  filled  with 
that  roar;  the  earth  seemed  to  trem- 
ble with  it  under  their  feet — and  yet 
it  was  not  loud.  It  came  sullenly, 
as  if  from  a  great  distance. 

And  then  they  saw  that  Mac- 
Donald was  not  looking  out  over  the 
sweep  of  the  valley,  but  down.  Half 
a  mile  under  them  there  was  a  dip — 
a  valley  within  a  valley — and  through 
it  ran  the  silver  sheen  of  a  stream. 
MacDonald  spoke  no  word  now.  He 
dismounted  and  leveled  his  long 
telescope  at  the  little  valley.  Aldous 
helped  Joanne  from  her  horse,  and 
they  waited.  A  great  breath  came 
at  last  from  the  old  hunter.  Slowly 
he  turned.  He  did  not  give  the 
telescope  to  Aldous,  but  to  Joanne. 
She  looked.  For  a  full  minute  she 
seemed  scarcely  to  breathe.  Her 
hands  trembled  when  "she  turned  to 
give  the  glass  to  Aldous. 

"I  see — log  cabins!"  she  whis- 
pered. 

MacDonald  placed  a  detaining 
hand  on  her  arm. 

"Look  ag'in — Joanne,"  he  said  in  a 
low  voice  that  had  in  it  a  curious 
quiver. 

Again  she  raised  the  telescope  to 
her  eyes. 

"You  see  the  little  cabin — nearest 
the  river?"  whispered  Donald. 
"Yes,  I  see  it." 

"That  was  our  cabin — Jane's  an' 
mine — forty  years  ago,"  he  said,  and 
now  his  voice  was  husky. 

Joanne's  Oreath  broke  sobbingly 
as  she  gave  Aldous  the  glass. 

At  last  old  Donald  rose,  and  his 
face  and  voice  were  filled  with  a 
wonderful  calm. 

"There  ain't  been  no  change,"  he 
said  softly.  "I  can  see  the  log  in 
front  o'  the  door  that  I  used  to  cut 
kindling  on.  It  was  too  tough  for 
them  to  split  an'  burn  after  we  left. 
An'  I  can  see  the  tub  I  made  out  o' 
spruce  for  Jane.  It's  leaning  next 
the  door,  where  I  put  it  the  day  be- 
fore we  went  away.  Forty  years 
ain't  very  long,  Johnny!  It  ain't 
very  long!" 

Joanne  had  turned  from  them,  and 
Aldous  knew  that  she  was  crying. 

"An'  we've  beat  'em  to  it,  Johnny 
— we've  beat  'em  to  it!"  exulted  Mac- 
Donald. "There  ain't  a  sign  of  life 
in  the  valley,  and  we  sure  could 
make  it  out  from  here  if  there  was!" 

He  climbed  into  his  saddle,  and 
started  down  the  slope  of  the  moun- 
tain. Aldous  went  to  Joanne.  She 
was  sobbing.  Her  eyes  were  blinded 
by  tears. 

They  followed  behind  MacDonald. 
After  a  little  a  spur  of  the  mountain- 
side shut  out  the  little  valley  from 
them,  and  when  they  rounded  this 
they  found  themselves  very  near  to 
the  cabins.  They  rode  down  a  beau- 
tiful slope  into  the  basin,  and  when 
he  reached  the  log  buildings  old 
Donald  stopped  and  dismounted. 
Again   Aldous   helped  Joanne  from 
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ening  eg  hoops,  as  is  the  Locks  at  all  4  coiners 

case  wttk  most  tOos.  with  adjustable  locks. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICES  AND 
DETAILED  INFORMATION 

NATIONAL  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

Z7S  G  OAK  ST.-  PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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AY  ILL  TRADE  FOR  RANCH 
An  old  established,  well-paying  motor- 
cycle and  bicycle  business,  with  large 
repair  business;  holding  exclusive 
agency  for  two  counties.  Has  cleared 
J30.000.00  for  past  6  years. 

Business  will  inventory  approximate- 
ly $12,000.00.  Owner  wishes  to  trade 
for  ranch  equal  value  or  pay  cash  dif- 
ference. For  full  details  write  Owner, 
•'    '  lam  Park.  Apt.  ',.  San  Francisco. 

TOO  LATE  TO  CLASSIFY. 

NOTTOE  TO  DAIRYMEN— Sharpies  3  unit  milker 
—Wo.  6  pump  to  handle*  -C  buckets— connteT. 
■having  »tid  pulleys— gull,  fixtures  and  piping  fen- 
108  ««►  price  fcBO.  Owner  has  sold  ranch.  C 
M    I>ynn,  t  arritojy  CaL  

WHITE  HOIiAND  TV  11 K EYS    Qrjrs  S3  per  dot 
F.»by  turkeys  50c  each.     Alice  Merriam.  Grand 
ATe.,_l*nmona.  Cal. 

WA.VTKI)  T<r~BrjT=Male  and  female  canaries; 

IfcEU?  S'T****.  B?  6u-  Orchard  and  Karm, 
licarat  P.Mg..  Sa.n  Francisco,  Cal. 

kfUHIOAL,  I.V8TRUMENT3— If  you  hire  a  piano 
an  organ,  a  violin,  a  enlUr,  or  any  other  kind 
wa  muacai  instrument  that  you  want  to  *H1  ad- 
rertlK  it  in  Orchard  and  Farm:  it  may  find  you  a 
buyer:  only  So  per  word.  J 


Get  the  Plan  Book— 

that  shows  this  and  59  other  prize 
designs  of  American  Ready  Cut 
Homes — floor  plans,  prices,  etc. 
We  furnish  clear,  knotless 

Douglas  fir  lumber,  and  because  we  are  the 
oldest  and  largest  ready  cot  company  in  the 
West  and  the  West  is  the  world's  greatest 
lumber  market,  we  can  ship  you  a  better 
home  lor  leas  money,  all  cut  to  At.  ready  to 
erect.  The  ready  cut  way  la  the  modern 
way.  Send  for  Free  Plan  Book  of"  American 
Homes"  bow  1 

Ready  Built  House  Company 

SOU   ship  Street         Portlsnd.  Oreson 


UCTKil  fUUK 


Plant  Diseases 
Spraying 
Diseases  of  Farm  Animals 
Silos  and  Silage 
Making  Poultry  Pay 
Handy  Rules,  Useful  Information 
Farm  Cookery 


Greatest  Offer  Ever  Made 

F7|y\rprAco^ 

I  \  i'Xoh8^  We  have  Pla„ce(1  the  price  within  the 
*  reach  of  every  one  of  you.     We  have  alwavs 

?i?ThS  \°  S\Ve  OUr  readers  the  greatest  vafue  possiMe 
for  the  least  money.  In  this  offer  you  cannot  <av  wa 
have  overlooked  you  in  this  respect  A  copy  of  PRAC- 
ev?rAvLhn^RI£ING  AS,D  GARFJENTNG  shou°d  be  in 
nrn^f  ™7e  because  I1  wln  help  you  make  greater 
profits  and  save  you  thousands  of  dollars  every  year. 

Practical  Farming  and  Gardening 

tTon1,3'"?,0.'6!  l°°  ?aSes  a?d  hundreds  of  fine  illustra- 
ting viLiVf  h.ajldsome.  cloth  bound  volume  and  con- 
rtr,.H  \,  Ab,\e  lnftormation  which  will  be  worth  hun- 
fully3 covered"8  t0  >0U     The  foU™*S  subjects  a™ 

Soil  Fertility  . 

Irrigation,  Drainage 

Crop  Culture 

Gardening,  Trucking 

Fruits,  Forestry 

Pruning,  Grafting  and  Buddiug 

Training  the  Grape 

Injurious  Insects  Selecting  and  Breeding"Fa'rm  Animals  for  Profit 
Hor«hrftm»n|hAa„Vi?f  meth<>ds  in  Farming.  Gardening.  Fruit  Growing,  also 
subject*  of  ,e„n  r3,?°S  an*  p?ultT  Raising,  embracing  all  the  Important 
tosr^thlr  with  L'h  ■  rt,llt>-  crop  cuUuref  plant  di8easea  pruning,  spraying,  etc., 
net  nroflt ma  in jC™?«  ,eleCtinff  feeding  Farm  Animals  for  U»e  greatesi 
w^de-awake"f^rmerP?n?^Pay  arnd  hundreds  of  other  priceless  facts  for  the 
i,tion  on  thVmaJket         housewife,  make  it  the  greatest  agricultural  publica- 

OUR  OFFER  TO  YOU 

PRACTICAL  FARMING  AND  GARDENING,  500  pages.  Price  $2  50 
ORCHARD  AND  FARM,  one  year   * 


ORCHARD 

*tfd  FAR  M 

|BR10a.TION 


UITHCR  BUBBAMK 


Regnlar  price  for  both  _  00 

OUR  SPECIAL  PRICE  $1.00 

Kncloae  a  dollar  bin  m  your  letter  today  before  yon  fotmt  It  n>i« 
oner  at  open  to  new  and  old  subscribers.  Bren  if  yoor  subscription  sa 
paid  up,  take  adrantare  of  tliis  special  price  and  sare  JiOO.  Your  sub 
scr.ption  win  be  extended  another  year.  If  yon  win  ret  three  of  voir 
ru-ijjibore  to  mihecnbe  for  OrcJiard  and  Farm  at  50  cent*  each,  and  snvl  m 

ti;;!0.,JBJ!?u  »cnd  Jm>  »  00 w  of  i-raotioal  farming  and  gaki" 

ENING  free,  as  your  premium.  ThU  offer  is  limited,  so  ret  your  order  ki 
early.  If  yon  do  not  Uiink  this  book  is  worth  ,2.50,  the  regular  price! 
r»tuHi  Bame  and  we  writ!  refund  every  cent  of  yoor  money,  pis «  v  jut 
order-with  the  nearest  S.  I'.  Kxaminer  agent  or  address 

ORCHARD  AND  FARM,  Hearst  Bldg.,  S.  F, 


J  her  horse.  Ahead  of  them  Mac- 
Donald  went  to  the  cabin  nearest  the 

•  stream.  At  the  door  he  paused  and 
waited  for  them. 

"Forty    years!"    he    said,  facing 

•  them.  "An"  there  ain't  been  so  very 
much  change  as  I  can  see!" 

Years  had  dropped  from  his  shoul- 
ders in  these  last  lew  minutes,  and 
even  Aldous  could  not  keep  quite  out 
of  his  face  his  amazement  and  won- 
der. Very  gently  Donald  put  his 
hand  to  the  latch,  as  though  fearing 
to  awaken  some  one  within;  and  very 
gently  lie  pressed  down  on  it,  and 
put  a  bit  of  his  strength  against  the 
door.  It  moved  inward,  and  when 
it  had  opened  sufficiently  he  leaned 
forward  so  that  his  head  and  a  half 
of  his  shoulders  were  inside;  and  he 
looked — a    long    time     he  looked, 

.■without  a  movement  of  his  body  or 
a  breath  that  they  could  sec. 
i   And  then  he  turned  to  them  again, 
and  his  eyes  were  shining  as  they 
had  never  seen  them  shine  before. 
'   ''I'll  open   the  window,"  he  said. 

Tit's  dark — dark  inside." 

lit  went  to  the  window,  which 
was  closed  with  a  sapling  barricade 
that  had  swung  on  hinges;  and  when 
he  swung  it  back  the  rusted  hinges 
gave  way,  and  the  thing  crashed 
down  at  his  feet.  And  now  through 
the  open  window  the  sun  poured  in 
a  warm  radiance,  and  Donald  en- 
tered the  cabin,  with  Joanne  and  Al- 

-jdous  close  behind  him. 
*  There  was  not  much  in  the  cabin, 
but  what  it  held  was  earth,  and 
heaven,  and  all  else  to  Donald  Mac- 
Donald.  A  strange,  glad  cry  surged 
from  his  chest  as  he  looked  about 
him,  and  now  Joanne  saw  and  un- 
derstood what  John  Aldous  had  told 
her— for  Donald  MacDonald,  after 
forty  years,  had  come  back  to  his 
home! 

"Oh,  my  Gawd,  Johnny,  they  didn't 
touch_  anything!  They  didn't  touch 
anything!"  he  breathed  in  ecstasy.  "I 
thought  after  we  ran  away  they'd 
come  in  "  s 

He  broke  off,  and  his  hat  dropped 
from  his  hand,  and  he  stood  and 
stared;  and  what  he  was  looking  at, 
the  sun  fell  upon  in  a  great  golden 
splash,  and  Joanne's  hand  gripped 
John's,  and  held  to  it  tightly.  Against 
the  wall,  hanging  as  they  had  hung 
for  forty  years,  were  a  woman's  gar- 
ments; a  hood,  a  shawl,  a  dress,  and 
an  apron  that  was  half  in  tatters; 
and  on  the  floor  under  these  things 
were  a  pair  of  shoes.  And  as  Donald 
MacDonald  went  to  them,  his  arms 
reaching  out,  his  lips  moving,  for- 
getful of  all  things  but  that  he  had 
come  home,  and  Jane  was  here,  Jo- 
anne drew  Aldous  softly  to  the  door, 
and  they  went  out  into  the  day. 

Perhaps  for  ten  minutes  Donald 
MacDonald  remained  in  the  cabin. 
Then  he  came  out.  Very  carefully 
he  closed  the  door.  His  shoulder* 
were  thrown  back.  His  head  was 
held  high.  He  looked  like  a  mon- 
arch. 

And  his  voice  was  calm, 

"Everything  is  there,  Johnny — 
everything  but  the  gold,"  he  said. 
"They  took  that"  « 

Now  he  spoke  to  Joanne. 

"You  better  not  go  with  us  into 
the  other  cabins,"  he  said. 

"Why?"  she  asked  softly. 

l"Becaase — there's  death  in  them 
all." 

"I  am  going,!*  she  said. 

From  the  window  of  the  largest 
cabin  MacDonald  pulled  the  sapling 
shutter,  and,  like  the  other,  it  fell  at 
his  feet.  Then  they  opened  the  door, 
and  entered;  and  here  the  sunlight 
revealed  the  cabin's  ghastly  tragedy. 
The  first  thing  that  they  saw,  because 
it  was  most  terrible,  was  a  rough 
table,  half  over  which  lay  the  shrunk- 
en thing  tliat  had  once  been  a  man. 
A  part  of  its  clothes  still  remained, 
bnt  the  head  had  broken  from  its 
column,  and  the  white  and  fleshless 
skull  lay  facing  them.  Out  of  tattered 
and  dust-crumbling  sleeves  reached 
the  naked  bones  of  hands  and  arms. 
And  on  the  floor  lay  another  of  these 
things,  in  a  crumpled  and  huddled 
heap,  only  the  back  of  the  skull  show- 


ing". Wee  the  polished  pate  of  a  bald  * 

man.  These  things  they  saw  first,  f 
and  then  two  others;  on  the  table  • 
were  a  heap  of  age-blackened  and  I 
dusty  sacks,  and  out  of  the  back  of  J 
the  crumbling  thing  that  guarded 
them  stuck  the  long  buckhorn  hilt  of 
a  knife. 

"They  must  ha'  died  fighting,"  said 
MacDonald.  "An'  there,  Johnnv,  is 
their  gold!" 

White  as  death  Joanne  stood  in 
the  door  and  watched  them.  Mac- 
Donald and  Aldous  went  to  the  sacks. 
They  were  of  buckskin.  The  years 
had  not  aged  them.  When  Aldous 
took  one  in  his  hands  he  found  that 
it  was  heavier  than  lead.  With  his 
knife  MacDonald  cut  a  slit  in  one  of 
them,  and  the  sun  that  came  through 
the  window  flashed  in  a  little  golden 
stream  that  ran  from  the  bag. 

"We'll  take  them  out  and  put  'em 
in  a  pannier.''  said  MacDonald.  "The 
others  won't  be  far  behind  us, 
Johnny." 

Between  them  they  carried  out  the 
seven  sacks  of  gold.  It  was  a  load 
for  their  arms.  They  put  it  in  one 
of  the  panniers,  and  then  MacDon- 
ald nodded  toward  the  cabin  next  the 
one  that  had  been  his  own. 

"I  wouldn't  go  in  there,  Joanne," 
he  said. 

"I'm  going,"  she  whispered  again. 

"It  was  their  cabin — the  man  an' 
his  wife,"  persisted  old  Donald.  "An' 
the  men  was  beasts,  Joanne!  I  don't 
know  what  happened  in  there— but  1 
guess." 

"I'm  going,"  she  said  again. 

MacDonald  pulled  down  the  bar- 
ricade from  the  window — a  window 
that  ajso  faced  the  south  and  west, 
and  this  time  he  had  to  thrust  against 
the  door  with  his  shoulder.  They 
entered,  and  now  a  cry  came  from 
Joanne's  lips — a  cry  that  had  in  it 
horror,  disbelief,  a  woman's  wrath. 
Against  the  wall  was  a  pile  of  some- 
thing, and  on  that  pile  was  the 
searching  first  light  of  day  that  had 
fallen  upon  it  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury. The  pile  was  a  man  crumpled 
down;  across  it,  her  skeleton  arms 
thrown  about  it  protectingly,  was  a 
woman.  This  time  Aldous  did  not  go 
forward.  MacDonald  was  alone,  and 
Aldous  took  Joanne  from  the  cabin, 
and  held  her  while  she  swayed  in  his 
arms.  Donald  came  out  a  little  later, 
and  there  was  a  curious  look  of  ex- 
ultation and  triumph  in  his  face. 

"She  killed  herself,"  he  said.  "That 
was  her  husband.  I  know  him.  I 
gave  him  the  rock-nails  he  put  in  the 
soles  of  his  boots— and  the  nails  are 
still  there." 

He  went  alone  into  the  remaining 
two  cabins,  while  Aldous  stood  with 
Joanne.  He  did  not  stay  long.  From 
the  fourth  cabin  he  brought  an  arm- 
ful of  the  little  brown  sacks.  He  re- 
turned, and  brought  a  second  armful 

"There's  three  more  in  that  last 
cabin,"  he  explained.  "Two  men,  an* 
a  woman.  She  must  ha'  been  the 
wife  of  the  man  they  killed.  They 
were  the  last  to  lire,  an'  they  starred 
to  death.  An'  now,  Johnny,  if  you're 
ready,  an'  if  Joanne  is  ready,  we'll 
go."  he  said. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Orange  Juice 

CALIFORNIA  orange  juice  la 
fast  becoming  one  of  the 
country's  most  popular  drinks. 
Its  natural  freshness  and  pure, 
healthful  and  delicious  qualities  girt 
it  strong  advantages  orer  ordinary 
bottled  |x>ps,  which,  howerer,  are 
more  easily  served.  In  the  F.astern 
States  there  are  scores  of  stores  in 
the  large  cities  and  seaside  resorts 
that  .  sell  nothing  but  California 
orange  juice. 

Three  gallons  of  water  and  ont 
quart  of  lemon  juice  are  added  to 
every  gallon  of  orange  juice.  Thus 
commercial  orange  juice  has  opened 
a  new  outlet  for  both  of  California's 
most  abundant  citrus  fruits.  The  ad- 
vertising of  the  Exchange  and  the 
distribution  of  400,000  orange  jnica 
extractors  has  greatly  stimulated  it* 
popularity. 
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IT 


facsimile  of  War  Message 

Actual  Size  19x22  inches 


President 
\A/i  ljonV 
Famous  War 
Menage 

Printed  in  National  Colors 
Suitable  for  Framing 


This  famous  message  will  be  sent 
FREE,  postage  prepaid,  with 
one  month's  subscription  to  the 


ixammtv 


Wonnrrl;  of* 


the  0  nil  if* 


One  month  Daily  50c 

Daily  and  Sunday  75c 

Tear  Off  Coupon  Below  NOW — and  Mail  at  Once 


You  will  want  to  preserve  this  greatest  state's  document  since  the 
time  of  Lincoln — and  you  will  want  to  keep  abreast  of  these  most 
stirring  times  in  the  history  of  your  country  by  reading  THE  SAN 
FRANCISCO  EXAMINER.  The  Examiner  prints  all  of  the  news 
of  any  importance  and  prints  it  first.  Full  Associated  Press  leased 
wires,  International  News  Service  and  International  Film  Pictorial 
Service. 

To  Keep  Informed  Daily  Take  Advantage  of  this  Trial 

Offer  at  Once. 


Offer  expires 
June  1,  1917. 


Subscription  Rates  by  Mail  for  San  Francisco  Examiner 

Daily  and  Sunday  Daily  Except  Sunday  by  Mail 

year.  $8.00  1  year 


months  4.00 

months  2.25 

month  _»   .75 


1  year  $5.50 

6  months  2.75 

3  months  1.50 

1  month   .50 


TRIAL  OFFER  COUPON 


-1917 


SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER, 

San  Francisco,  California. 
Getlemen: 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  President  Wilson's  War 
Message  to  Congress,  printed  in  the  national  colors 
and  suitable  for  framing,  -  and  The  Examiner  for 
 months,  for  which  enclosed  please  find  $  

Name   —  

, State 


This  offer  expires  June  1,  1917. 
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For  the  Western  Woman  of  To-Day 


This 
Feminine 
Department 
of 

Orchard  and 
Farm 

Is  Conducted 
by 

Ruth 

Roberts. 


Suggestions 
That 
Will  Be 
Found 
Helpful 
in  Matters 
of  Dress 
and 
About 
the  House. 


Dear  Friends:  Ts  old  Mother 
Nature  hanging  a  May  basket  on 
your  door?  Some  years  and  in  some 
places  she  fights  a  losing  battle  to 
bring  us  spring  in  the  form  of  open- 
ing buds  and  spears  of  green  grass 
by  the  first  of  May,  but  spring  is  in 
our  blood  anyway. 

I  would  like  to  see  spring  coiik-  in 
every  corner  of  the  world;  that  is,  I 
would  like  to  be  in  all  places  at  once, 
for  it  is  wonderful  to  see  the  melt- 
ing snow  with  the  green  grass  under- 
neath and  the  saucy  crocus  venturing 
forth  in  the  colder-  corners  of  the 
earth,  and  it  is  wonderful  to  stand 
on  the  warm  California  hills  in 
springtime. 

And  what  energy  we  always  have 
at  this  season.  A  desire  to  be  up 
and  doing,  to  travel  or  to  clean 
house.  Just  as  the  hot  summer  day 
seems  made  for  rest,  so  the  spring 
makes  you  give  an  extra  shake  to 
the  parlor  rug  and  an  extra  thump 
to  the  feather  bed  (there  are  a  few 
of  these  delightful,  if  insanitary, 
comforts  left). 

If  this  "do  or  die"  spirit  would 
only  stay  with  us  what  a  lot  we  could 
accomplish  and  what  a  fine  sense  of 
duty  well  done  and  done  on  time,  we 
would  have  to  reward  us. 

It  really  is  foolish  to  postpone 
anything  that  we  have  the  time  to  do 
and  which  ought  to  be  done,  for  the 
task  left  only  grows  harder  to  do. 

We  all  learn  this  by  experience, 
but  how  often  do  we  really  profit  b> 
it.  "Letters  left  unanswered  answer 
themselves,"  some  one  has  said  and 
often  in  not  a  very  complimentary 
way  to  one  who  should  do  the  writ- 
ing. And  when  they  are  written  at 
last  must  be  accompanied  by  lengthy 
and  often  hollow  apologies. 

Dishes  left  unwashed  have  a  way 
of  becoming  almost  inseparable  from 
the  dried  food  upon  them  and  friends 
always  call  early  on  the  days  we  read 
a  novel  or  magazine  before  cleaning 
up  the  house. 

And  one  day's  work  added  to  an- 
other makes  two  days'  work  to  be 
done  in  one. 

Sometimes,  with  a  feeling  of  envy, 
we  meet  people  who  do  things  brisk- 
ly and  at  the  moment  they  should  be 
done  and  then  have  time  for  other 
things.  What  a  gratified  feeling  of 
well  being  and  well  doing  these  mor- 
tals must  have. 

Let's  cease  to  envy,  let's  be  one 
of  them.  _ 

The  recipes  this  month  were  sent 
in  by  the  following  persons:  Mrs. 
Dody  Phillips  of  Oakland,  Bavarian 
cream;  Mrs.  J.  J.  McEwen  of  Santa 
Cruz,  stuffed  dates;  Mrs.  Bickford  of 
Oakland,  delicious  frosting. 

They  sound  "powerful  gooiT'  to 
me.  RUTH  ROBERTS. 


A  Hot  Bottle. 

One  of  the  many  cures  offered  for 
the  insomnia  sufferer  is  a  hot  water 
bottle.  Even  though  the  weather 
may  be  warm  a  hot  bottle  placed  at 
the  pit  of  the  stomach  or  at  the  feet 
often   soothes  and   induces  sleep. 


For  the  Sick  Child. 
Suffering  is  very  hard  for  anyone 
to  bear,  but  most  of  all  for  a  child. 
If  it  is  possible  have  two  beds,  a 
crib  and  a  bed,  or  even  a  couch  and 
a  bed,  made  up  with  fresh  bedding, 
and  through  the  day  let  the  sick 
child  change  beds  every  hour  or  so. 
This  is  most  restful. 


Stuffed  Dates. 

Remove  the  seeds  from  the  dates 
and  stuff  with  peanut  butter.  Then 
roll  in  powdered  sugar.  This  is  a 
delicious  and   economical  dessert- 


Baked  Potatoes. 

When  baking  potatoes  place  a 
small  pan  of  water  in  the  oven  and 
you  will  find  that  they  bake  much 
more  rapidly. 


A  Good  Substitute. 

While  the  busy  advertisers  warn 
us  against  the  substitute  there  are 
times  when  substitution  is  necessary. 
Whipped  cream  is  almost  the  mak- 
ing of  a  cup  of  cocoa,  but  if  cream 
is  not  at  hand  the  moment  it  is 
needed,  try  dropping  a  marshmal- 
low  on  the  cocoa  after  it  is  in  the 
cup  ready  to  serve.  Or  if  you  can't 
get  lemon  for  a  cup  of  tea  try  a  lime 
drop. 


Bavarian  Cream. 

2  cups  of  milk- 
]/i  cup  of  sugar. 
Yolks  of  2  eggs. 

1  envelope  of  gelatine  (or  \\ 
package ). 

%  of  pint  of  cream. 

Method:  Ilcat  milk  and  sugar,  then 
add  the  beaten  yolks  of  eggs.  When 
this  mixture  begins  to  thicken  add 
gelatine  which  has  been  soaked  in  Yi 
cup  of  cold  water.  Remove  from  fire. 
When  almost  set  add  cream  beaten 
stiff.  The  whites  of  the  eggs  may 
be  beaten  and  added  as  a  garnish 
when  the  pudding  is  ready  to  serve. 


Bran  as  Cleanser. 

Few  people  seem  to  know  the 
value  of  dry  bran  for  cleaning  pur- 
poses. You  may  keep  a  light  gray 
suit  in  the  best  condition  by  simply 
rubbing  it  down  with  dry  bran.  Rub 
the  spots  harder  than  the  ""est,  then 
brush  it  all  off,  thereby  saving  the 
cost  of  sending  it  to  a  professional 
cleaner. 

Beef  Broth. 

Drop  a  slice  of  lemon  in  beef 
boullion.    It  will  add  a  fine  flavor. 

Delicious  Frosting. 

Boiled  frosting  is  so  often  a 
failure  that  I  value  this  recipe.  If 
mocha  frosting  is  desired  use  ■  \V% 
cups  of  powdered  sugar  and  a  heap- 
ing tablespoon  of  butter.  Cream 
these  together  with  a  tablespoon  of 
cocoa.  Then  add  strong  coffee 
enough  to  make  the  frosting  the 
right  consistency  to  spread  on  the 
cake.  For  other  flavors  moisten  the 
sugar  in  butter  with  cream  or  water 
and  flavor.  The  cream  or  any  other 
liquid  should  be  put  in  a  teaspoon  at 
a  time,  as  it  is  very  easy  to  get  too 
much  moisture. 


Artichokes,  Italian  Style. 
Take  the  artichokes  and  strip  off 
one-quarter  of  the  outer  leaves,  and 
then  cut  the  top  points  off,  after 
which  put  in  boiling  water;  add  a 
little  salt.  When  tender,  drain  and 
permit  them  to  cool.  Now  cut  the 
artichokes  in  half  and  fry  in  two- 
thirds  olive  oil  and  one-third  butter 
with  dash  of  garlic.  Serve  when 
brown. 


Lemon  Pie  Filling. 

'•fThis  makes  one  pie. 

One  cup  sugar,  1  tablespoon  butter, 
fcrifggs,  saving  white  of  1  for  me- 
ritgue;  1  tablespoon  cornstarch, 
moistened  in  a  little  water,  1  lemon 
grated  and  the  juice.  Stir  together 
and  then  pour  over  1  cup  boiling 
water  Boil  until  thick.  Cool  a  little 
and  put  on  meringue,  browning  later 
in  oven,  just  a  little.  Make  pie  crust 
first 


Chocolate  Filling. 

Yolks  of  2  eggs,  2  scant  table- 
spoons cornstarch,  1  quart  milk,  2 
tablespoons  sugar,  pinch  salt,  Y*  tea- 
spoon vanilla.  Cook  as  for  chocolate 
pudding,  adding  vanilla  after  the  mix- 
ture is  done.  Do  not  let  it  boil  too 
hard.  About  four  minutes  is  suffi- 
cient. If  it  seems  too  stiff,  thin  a 
little.  Have  ready  the  pie  shell  with 
deep  crust  and  fancy  border.  Pour 
custard  in  shell  and  let  cool  a  little. 
Beat  up  the  2  whites  of  egg  with  a 
little  powdered  sugar  and  a  dash  of 
salt  and  vanilla  extract.  Place  me- 
ringue on  top  of  pie  and  brown  in 
oven.  This  makes  a  very  deep  pie, 
or  two  small  ones. 


Jack  Horner. 

Five  pounds  currants.  Strain  as  for 
jelly.  Three  pounds  oranges,  pre- 
pared as  for  marmalade.  Two  pounds 
raisins,  5  pounds  sugar.  Boil  twenty 
to  thirty  minutes. 


Of  Interest  ta  Women. 
Thousands  of  women  are  to-day 
doing  their  shopping  through  special 
representatives  located  in  large  cities. 
These  representatives  give  their  en- 
tire" time  and  attention  to  shopping 
for  out-of-town  women.  In  numerous 
instances  local  country  stores  do  not 
carry  the  things  desired,  while  a  city 
shopper  can  very  readily  find  any- 
thing that  is  wanted.  I  am  looking 
after  the  shopping  interests  of  many, 
and,  living  in  town  as  I  do,  I  have 
the  advantage  of  an  unlimited  selec- 
tion, which  you  can  make  use  of  if 
you  desire.  I  design,  select  materi- 
als, and,  after  snbmitting  these  to 
you,  will  have  your  sewing  done;  or 
if  you  want  ready-made  goods  of 
any  kind,  including  household  fur- 
nishings and  supplies,  it  will  be  of 
vital  interest  to  you  to  get  in  corre- 
spondence with  me.  I  will  be  able 
to  make  your  purchases  for  less  in 
many  instances  than  you  could  pur- 
chase them  yourself.  When  shop- 
ping through  me,  you  are  to  be 
pleased,  and  exchanges  and  refunds 
will  be  cheerfully  made.  There  is  no 
obligation  incurred  in  your  writing 
to  me  for  chart  and  farther  informa- 
tion. Madam  DuVal,  930  Bush 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. — 
Paid  Advertisement. 


Gardening  Hints 

PRACTICALLY  all  truck  crops 
do  better  on  a  sandy  loam  soil 
than  on  one  that  is  sticky  and 
heavy.  Larger-sized  crops,  however, 
such  as  cabbage,  tomatoes,  beans, 
and  peas,  will  do  well  on  heavy  soil, 
provided  it  contains  the  necessary 
vegetable  matter. 

■  The  soil  in  most  backyard  gardens 
is  distinctly  heavy.  It  will  help  the 
soil  greatly  If  the  owner  works  into 
it  a  good  anrount  of  finely  sifted  coal 
ashes  free  from  all  cinders. 

Coal  ashes  are  used  largely  for  the 
physical  effect  in  breaking  up  a  com- 
pact, heavy  soil.  Such  ashes  do  not 
take  the  place  of  fertilizer. 

Plentiful  use  of  well-rotted  manure 
is  still  more  beneficial  in  breaking 
up  heavy  soil  because  this  improves 
the  texture  and  adds  fertilizing  mate- 
rial. 

To  Sweeten  Soil. 

Many  garden  soils  are  sour.  To 
offset  acidity  and  also  to  improve  the 
physical  properties  of  the  soil  the 
garden  specialists  recommend  the 
use  of  lime. 

Burnt  lime  should  be  applied  at 
the  rate  of  1000  poonds  to  the  acre 
or  slaked  lime  at  the  rate  of  about 
1500  pounds  per  acre.  A  garden  plot 
50  by  100  feet  is  approximately  one- 
ninth  of  an  acre". 

To  apply  the  lime,  broadcast  it 
and  mix  it  freely  with  the  surface 
soil  by  harrowing  or  raking.  Lime 
should  be  applied  before  the  crops 
are  set  out  or  planted  and  should  not 
be  applied  at  the  same  time  that  fer- 
tilizer or  manure  is  put  on. 

Manure  will  greatly  improve  land. 
If  well-rotted  manure  is  not  avail- 
able, it  may  be  advisable  to  use  a 
complete  chemical  fertilizer.  Apply 
at  the  rate  of  800  to  1000  pounds  per 
acre  a  mixture  containing  2  to  4  per 
cent  nitrogen,  8  per  cent  phosphoric 
acid,  1  to  2  per  cent  potash.  The 
amateur  gardener  will  find  it  easier 
to  use  ready-mixed  fertilizer,  which 
can  be  obtained  -from  any  reliable 
dealer. 

Sunlight  Necessary. 

No  amount  of  fertilizer,  watering, 
and  cultivation  will  make  up  for  the 
absence  of  sunlight  in  a  garden. 
Home  gardeners,  before'attempting 
for  the  first  time  to  use  a  back  yard 
or  other  space,  should  consider  care- 
fully how  many  hours  a  day  any  part 
of  the  yard  is  in  shadow  from  build- 
ings, fences,  or  trees. 

At  least  five  hours  of  sunlight  a 
day  are  necessary  for  a  successful 
garden.  The  more  sunlight  they  gt 
the  better  it  is  for  most  vegetables. 
For  this  reason  it  is  bad  practice  to 
put  plants  of  low  habit  between  tall- 
growing  plants  which  will  shade 
them  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 
As  a  rule,  foliage  crops  such  as  let- 
tuce, spinach  and  kale  do  fairly  well 
in  partial  shade,  but  even  these  most 
have  sunshine  two  or  three  hours  a 
day. 

In  laying  out  the  garden,  there- 
fore, use  shadier  parts  for  such 
plants  and  reserve  the  sunny  spaces 
for  those  which  must  have  plenty  of 
sunlight,  to  grow  and  fruit  properly. 

Corn  and  Potatoes, 

If  your  garden  is  small,  do  not  at- 
tempt to  grow'potatoes  or  late  sweet 
corn.  It  is  better,  the  specialists  say, 
to  select  half  a  dozen  crops  which 
the  family  likes  than  to  grow  15  or 
20.  If  the  size  of  your  plot  is  less 
than  40  by  100  feet,  or  4000  square 
feet,  it  usually  is  not  advisable  to 
grow  late  potatoes  or  late  varieties 
of  sweet  corn.  It  might  be  well  to 
devote  a  small  section  to  an  early 
variety  of  sweet  corn,  such  as  the 
Golden  Bantam,  and  to  plant  a  row 
or  two  of  early  potatoes. 
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COFFEE 

3  lb*,  for  *1.00. 

I  sell  from  20,000 
to  30,000  lbs.  of 
coffee  every  month. 
By  buying  direct 
from  the  growers, 
doing  my  own 
roasting  and  sell- 
ing direct  to  the 
consumer,  I  do 
awav  wun  two  middlemen's  profits. 
That's  why  I  can  give  you  so  much 
for  your  dollar. 

Long's  Best  Coffee  has  a  flavor 
and  aroma  that  will  win  your  In- 
stant approval.  It  Is  a  blend  of 
four  mountain  grown  coffees,  and 
hence  high-flavored. 

Lane's  Bent  Coffee  Delivered  io 
Your  Door  by  Parcel  Post. 

Roasted  the  moment  before  It  is 
sent  to  you.    S  lbs.  for  »i.oo. 

LONG,  the  Coffee  Man 

LONG'S  MARKET 
11th   and    Washington  Sts. 
Oakland,  Calif. 


KOVERALLS 

Keep  Kids  Kleen 

The  moil  practical.  Healthful,  playtime 
garments  eref  inTentcd  for  children  I  to 
8  yean  of  age.  Made  in  one  piece  with 
drop  back.    Easily  dipped  on  or  off. 
Easily  washed.  No  tight  elastic  bands 
to  stop  circulation.  Made  in  blue 
denim,  and  genuine  blue  and  white 
hickory  stripes.  Also  lighter  weight, 
fast-color  material  in  dark  bice,  cadet 
blue,  tan  or  dark  red,  all  appropri- 
ately trimmed  with  fast-color 
fl«t—     All  garments  made  in 
Dutch  neck  with  elbow  sleeves 
foe  high  neck  and  long  sleeves. 

85c  the  suit 

If  year  dealer  cannot  supply  yon 
we  will  send  them,  charges  prepaid 
on  receipt  of  price,  85c  each. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded. 
A  New  C  D  C  C  If  They 

Suit   r  K  y  Rip 

Beware  of  imitations.  Look  for 
iJtitby  the  Tws  Horses  on  the  Label. 

Levi  Straus*  &  Co.,  San  Francisco 
Awtrdsd  GRAND  PRIZE  at  th.  P.P.I  ,E, 


Home  Garden 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Paquette 

1118  Polli  St.,  Ventura,  Cal* 

SUCH  a  lot  of  trouble  as  all  my 
people  are  having  with  bugs! 
"Bugs  on  my  sweet  peas,"  says 
one  lady.  "Lice  on  my  iris,"  another 
one  writes.  "My  roses  are  sticky 
with  bugs!"  is  the  cry  that  comes 
over  the  phone  and  through  the  mail. 
It  is  the  greeting  that  every  otte 
meets  me  with. 

The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  make 
war  on  the  bugs.  Now  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  say  that  you  can  get  rid  of 
your  bugs  easily.  You  can't.  You 
have  to  fight  them  and  fight  them 
hard;  but  the  flowers  are  worth  it. 

The  first  thing  to  take  into  con- 
sideration in  this  war  on  bugs  is 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of  trouble- 
makers. The  first  is  the  chewing 
kind,  and  the  second  the  sucking  in- 
sects. The  first  class  includes  all 
insects  that  chew  their  food — leaf- 
eating  and  bloom-eating.  The  second 
class  includes  all  kinds  of  lice,  aphis, 
thrip,  etc.,  in  fact  all  insects  that 
send  the  sucking  parts  of  their 
mouths  down  into  the  plants  and  suck 
the  plants.  The  sucking  insects  work 
on  the  plants  in  the  same  manner 
that  a  mosquito  bites  a  human  be- 
ing. They  send  a  long  sucking  part 
of  their  mouths  through  the  tender 
tissues  of  the  leaves,  bark  and  petals 
of  plants  and  flowers,  and  suck  the 
Juice  in  the  same  way  that  a  mos- 
quito sucks  the  blood  of  humans. 

And  in  many  cases  the  bite  of  an 
insect  is  just  as  poisonous  to  a  plant 
as  the  mosquito  bite  is  to  a  human 
being.  You  will  see  on  the  petals  of 
roses  that  are  attacked  by  thrip  lit- 
tle red  specks,  that  spoil  the  beauty 
of  the  blooms. 

Chewing  insects  may  be  kiTlecl  by 
poisoning  their  food,  but  sucking  in- 
sects must  be  killed  by  contact  sprays 
or  powders.  So  the  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  decide  what  kind  of  bug  you 
have,  and  if  it  is  of  the  chewing 
variety,  cutworms,  slugs,  snails,  leaf- 
rollers  or  the  snout-nosed*  rose  beetle,- 
feed  them  some  kind  of  stomach  poi- 
son. Paris  green  may  be  simply  dis— - 
solved  in  water  and  sprayed  on  the 
plants.  The  proportion  used  for  large 
amounts  is  one  pound  Paris  green 
to  150  or  200  gallons  of  water.  Or 
it  may  be  mixed  with  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture. If  used  alone  it  is  well  to 
add  two  or  three  pounds  of  lime  to 
the  water  to  offset  the  burning  prop- 
erties of  the  Paris  gTeen. 

Arsenate  of  lead  is  another  good 
poison,  preferred  by  some  to  Paris 
green,  because  it  does  not  wash  off 
the  plants  so  readily.  Arsenate  of 
lead  will  adhere  to  plants  even 
through  a  heavy  shower.  Use  from 
three  to  six  pounds  to  100  gallons 
of  watef. 

Kerosene  emulsion  is  often  used 
for  the  soft-bodied  sucking  insects. 
It  is  not  a  poison  and  has  no  effect 
on  the  chewing  insects,  but  it  is  one 
of  the  mildest  contact  sprays.  It 
can  be  made  at  home.  Use  one-half 
pound  common  soap,  one  gallon  of 
water  and  one  gallon  of  kerosene. 
Dissolve  the  soap  in  hot  water,  and 
when  cool  add  the  kerosene  and 
churn  or  shake  until  well  mixed,  then 
add  enough  water  to  make  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty-five  gallons,  and  spray 
the  plants  that  have  the  lice,  aphis, 
etc. 

Whale  oil  or  fish  oil  soaps  may 
be  found  in  almost  all  drug  stores 
and  are  very  good.  Simply  follow 
directions.  There  are  several  tobacco 
extracts  on  the  market  that  are  cheap 
and  effective,  and  aa  easily  used  as 

(Continued  on  paare  3*.) 


NEW  DELIGHT  IN  OATMEAL 

H-0 

The  Only  Steam-Cooked  Oatmeal" 


Ordinary  Oatmeal  requires  so  many  hours  of  cooking  to  make  It 
palatable,  and  digestible,  that  much  of  the  flavor  goes  away  in  the 
steam.  "H-O"  Oatmeal  requires  only  20  minutes  cooking,  because 
it  is  steamed  at  the  mill  in  sealed  cookets  for  2  hours.  This  retains 
the  natural  flavor — a  delicate  full  aroma,  more  delicious  than 
any  oatmeal  you  have  ever  tasted.  All  grocers  carry  "H-O." 
Insist  upon  it. 

_i:  *  


RHODODENDRONS 

Washington  Slate  Flower 
Collected   from    the  Forest 

25  collected  plants,  5  to  10  inches.  $1.00 

100  plant*  prepaid  parcel  post  $3.75 

Transplants  $2.50  per  dozen,  prepaid 

Plants  potted  or  transplanted.  .$5  per  100 
Huckleberries,  Madronas.  Spirca  and 
many  other  Native  Fruits,  Plants  and 
Flowers,  same  prices,  and  special  rates  try 
1.000  lots. 

Joel  Shomaker 

OLYMPIC    NATIJRH  NURSERY, 
Nelllta,  Wanhlnsjton. 


LEARN  TO  BE  AN  

AUTOMOBILE  EXPERT 

There  ia  a  big  demand  for  trained  men  aa 
automobile  machinists,  automobile  driTcra,  auto- 
mobile repairers  and  automobile  truckman. 
Write  us  and  we  will  put  yon  In  tourti  with 
an  institution  that  fiU  young  men  to  (ill  jobs 
that  pay  from  jlOO  to  $200  a  month.  Address 
Orchard  and  Farm.  Hearst  Bid*..  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

V   / 

Clarence  Holt  of  Hickman,  California,  advertised 
a  farm  of  40  acres  a  few  months  ago  and  got  03 
replies.  It  costa  Little  to  advertfse — only  3  cents  a 
word  under  Real   Estate  on  the  Farmers'  Market 

Pases.  All  copy  must  be  in  the  San  Francisco  of- 
fice before  April  22d.     Orchard  and  Farm,  Hearst 

Bldg. ,  San  Francisco. 


Women  should  read  the  article  at  the 
bottom  of  column  3,  pasre  36.  entitled 
"Of  Special  Interest  to  Women," 


Th 


is  can 

SERVES  a 
Hundred  Uses 

in  more  than  a  million  homes  in  the 
West    Is  yours  one  of  them? 

Get  a  can  of  Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate 
from  your  grocer.  Make  a  cup  of  choco- 
late— a  tablespoonful's  enough — or  use  it 
in  baking  or  desserts — and  you'll  realize 
immediately  why  more  than  a  million 
homes  prefer 

Ghirardellfs 

Ground  Chocolate 


Since  1852 


D.  CH1RARDELLI  CO. 


San  Francises) 
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Pretty  Costumes  and  House  Dresses  orchard 


Patterns  From  the  Best  Designers,  Selected  by  Ruth  Roberts. 


and  R  A,  R  M 


SPRING  styles,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  plates,  are  very 
neat  and  not  at  all  difficult  to 
follow  if  you  desire  to  make  your 
own  garments- 

Perhaps  the  niftiest  of  the  de- 
signs shown  in  this  issue  is  the 
blouse,  No.  2061,  which  taken  to- 
gether with  the  whole  costume  makes 
up  a  very  smart  sport  outfit. 

Then  there  is  No.  2059,  a  very 
charming  negligee,  cut  in  four  sizes, 
small,  medium,  large  and  extra  large 
It  makes  a  pretty  house  costume. 

Altogether  the  designs  arc  as  good 
as  any  I  have  seen  of  late  and 
doubtless  will  be  very  popular. 

RUTH  ROBERTS. 


derskirt  and  2V&  yards  for  the  dress, 
of  36-inch  material,  for  a  4-year  size. 
Price,  10  cents. 

2059— A  Charming  Negligee. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  Small,  medium, 
large  and  extra  large.  The  medium 
size  will  require  6'A:  yards  of  36-inch 
material     Price,  10  cents. 


measures  about  2  2-3  yards  at  the 
foot     Price,  10  cents. 


2053— Ladies'  Dress. 

Cut  in  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44 
and  46  inches  bust  measure.  It  re- 
quires 514  yards  of  44-inch  material 
for  a  36-inch  size.  The  skirt  meas- 
ures about  2^  yards  at  the  foot. 
Price,  10  cents. 


Use  Coupon  in  Ordering  Pattern 

Herorith  find    e«nta,  for  which  lend  at 

th#  following  [taUoma. 

Pattern   No.   Sun  .. 


I'att'rn  Ma 


...Sim. 


2064— Girls'  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  4,  6,  8  and  10  years. 
It  requires  3%  yards  of  36-inch  ma- 
terial for  an  8-year  size.  Price,  10 
cents. 


2039— Girls'  Dress,  to  be  Slipped 
Over  the  Head. 

Cut  in  5  sizes:  8.  10,  12,  14  and  16 
years.  It  requires  3Mi  yards  of  44- 
inch  material  for  a  12-year  size. 
Price,  10  cents. 


1906— Girls'  Dress. 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  6,  8,  10  and  13 
years.  It  requires  1  yard  of  lining 
36  inches  wide  for  the  underwaist, 
and  3*4  yards  of  material  for  the 
dress,  for  an  8-year  size.  Price,  10 
cents- 


1592 — Dress  or  Apron  with  Bloom- 
ers for  Girls. 

Cut  in  5  sizes:  2,  4,  6,  8  and  10 
years.  It  requires  for  a  6-year  size, 
3%  yards  of  27-inch  material,  with 
2}^  yards  for  the  bloomers.  Price, 
10  cents. 


1795— Child's  Outfit. 

The  pattern  includes  all  three  gar- 
ments and  is  cut  in  5  sizes:  2,  3,  4, 
5  and  6  years.  It  require  %  yard  for 
the  drawers,  V/t  yards  for  the  un- 


2061-2063 — A  Charming  Sports  or 
Beach  Costume. 

Blouse  2061  cut  in  7  sizes:  34,  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. It  requires  3  yards  of  36-inch 
material  for  a  36-inch  size.  Skirt 
2063  cut  in  7  sizes:  22,  24,  26,  28,  30, 
32  and  34  inches  waist  measure.  It 
requires  3%  yards  of  flouncing  or 
bordered  material  4«  inches  wide,  or 
4%  yards  of  54-inch  material  for  a 
24-inch  size.  It  measures  with  plaits 
drawn  out  at  the  lower  edge,  about 
3%  yards.  TWO  separate  patterns. 
10  cents  FOR  EACH  pattern. 

2046 — Ladies'  House  Dress. 

Cut  in  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  43, 
44  and  46  inches  bust  measure.'  It 
requires  6*6  yards  of  44-inch  mate- 
rial  for  a  38-inch   size-     The  skirt 


Pattern  Na   Bun  

>  B»  Rura  to  pre  number  and  alio.     Send  ord«n 

>  tor  patten*  to  ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
?  HCAKMT  BLDO..  8.  F.  It*  aura  to  uxa  jour 
<  full  hum  and  addreaa  brio*. 

Catalogue  Notice. 
Send  10c  in  silver  or  stamps  for 
our  up-to-date  Spring  and  Summer 
1917  Catalogue,  containing  550  designs 
of  Ladies',  Misses'  and  Children's 
Patterns,  a  concise  and  comprehensive 
article  on  dressmaking.  Also  some 
points  for  the  needle  (illustrating  30 
of  the  various  simple  stitches),  all 
valuable  hints  to  the  home  dress- 
maker. 

All  He  Had. 

A  medical  student  was  talking  to  a 
surgeon  about  a  case. 

"What  did  you  operate  on  the  man 
for?"  the  student  asked. 

"Three  hundred  dollars,"  replied 
the  surgeon. 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  the  student 
"I  mean,  what  did  the  man  hare?" 

"Three  hundred  dollars,"  replied 
the  surgeon. 


How  He  Used  Them. 

"Did  you  kill  the  moths  with  the 
moth  balls  I  recommended?"  asked 
the  druggist. 

"No  I  didn't!"  said  the  customer 
truculently;  "I  sat  up  all  night  and 
didn't  hit  a  single  moth." 
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Sunflowers 


PAT  and  is  wife  had  been  in  a 
railroad  accident. 
"And  you  say,  Pat,"  said  a 
friend  of  his,  "that  you  collected  $5,- 
000  damages  from  the  company  be- 
cause of  your  wife's  injuries?" 
"Yis."  replied  Pat. 
'  But  I  understood  that  she  wasn't 
injured  in  the  least." 

"No;  not  by  the  accidint,  but  Oi 
had  the  prisince  of  moind  to  kick  her 
in  the  face." 


One  Way  Out 

"Repeat  the  words  the  defendant 
used,"  said  the  lawyer  for  the  plain- 
tiff in  a  case  of  slander. 

"I'd  rather  not,"  said  the  witnesa 
timidly;  "they  were  hardly  words  to 
tell  to  a  gentleman." 

"Ah,"  said  the  attorney,  "then 
whisper  them  to  the  judge." 


His  Finish. 

"Fred  Jenks  is  your  next  door 
neighbor  now,  isn't  he?"  remarked  a 
man  while  '  calling  on  a  friend  one 
evening. 

"Who  did  you  say?** 

"Fred  Jenks.  I  understand  he  is  a 
finished  cornetist." 

"Is  he?    Good!    Who  did  it?" 


It  Didn't  Matter  to  Him. 

Dick  heard  of  Lou's  engagement 
and  went  around  to  congratulate  !  m. 

"Well,  old  boy,"  cried  Dick,  as  he 
grasped  his  friend's  hand,  "my  con- 
gratulations! Is  it  true  that  you  are 
engaged  to  one  of  the  pretty  Robbins 
twins?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Lou  heartily,  "I  am 

happy  to  say  it  is  so." 

"But,"  inquired  Dick,  "how  do  yon 
ever  tell  them  apart?" 

"I  don't  try  to,"  was  the  reply. 

The  Cautious  Patient 
"Well,  well,"  said  Dr.  Bigbill,  as  he 

met  a  former  patient  on  the  street, 

"I'm   glad   to   see   you   again,  Mr. 

Brown.    How  are  you  this  morning?" 
"First,   Doctor,"   said   Mr.  Brown 

cautiously,  "does  it  cost  anything  to 

tell  you?" 

Getting  Even. 

A  little  boy  had  been  punished  bjr 
his  mother  one  day,  and  that  night 
at  bedtime  he  prayed  thus: 

"Dear  Lord,  bless  Papa  and  Sister 
Lucy  and  Brother  Frank  and  Uncle 
Fred  and  Aunt  Mary  and  make  me 
a  good  boy.  Amen. 

Then  looking  up  into  his  mother's 
face  he  said:  "I  suppose  yoo  noticed 
that  you  weren't  in  it." 


ORCHARD  AMD  FARM 


Genuine  comfort  if  . 
vou  ask  for  and  {Jet- 

Martha 
Washington 
Comfort  Shoes 

Beware  of  Imitations— 

name  and  trade-mark  /&u35f\ 
■tamped  on  the  sole. 


F.Mayer 
I  Boot*  Shoe 

Company    HONOR  <M  IT 


We  grow  millions  of 

HOLLAND  BULBS 

in  California. 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Nareiosos.  etc. 

Bend  In  your  name  now,  and  you 
will  receive  our  new 

BULB  BOOK 

when  Issued. 

COTTAGE  GARDENS 
NURSERIES,  INC. 

Eureka,  CaL 


You  Can  Depend 
On  lite  Advertise- 
ments in 
Orchard  and  Farm 

A  strict  censorship  is  imposed  on  all 
advertising  intended  for  publication 
in  Orchard  and  Farm- 
Advertisers  must  satisfy  the  pub- 
lishers that  they  are  capable  and 
willing  to  carry  out  their  published 
statements. 
Advertisements  must  not  only  avoid 
extravagant  phrases,  but  their  con- 
text must  be  free  of  anything  of- 
fensive to  any  member  of  the 
family. 

Liquor  advertisements  are  barred, 
as  are  also  those  of  habit-forming 
narcotics. 
An  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  ad- 
vertising columns  as  free  from  re- 
proach as  the  editorial  columns. 

Advertisers  in  Orchard  and  Farm 
are  deserving  of  your  complete  con- 
fidence. Though  they  may  be  un- 
known to  you,  you  need  have  no 
hesitancy  in  trusting  them. 


The  Home  Garden 

(ContlSroed  from  page  37.) 
anything.  There  are  also  several  in 
.sect  powders  on  the  market  that  are 
very  effective.  In  using  the  powders 
it  is  well  to  use  a  small  bellows  and 
dust  the  plants  when  they  are  damp 
with  dew  or  after  using  the  hose. 

But  whatever  you  use,  it  takes 
time,  and  persistence  to  kill  and  rid 
our  flowers  of  the  deadly  bugs. 

Use  of  Lime  in  Soils. 
My  garden  has  spots  in  it  that  get  u 
green,  sticky  mold  on  the  surface  when 
it  is  the  Ira. ft  bit  damp,  and  when  dry 
it  is  hard  as  rock  and  almost  im 
possible  to  cultivate.  What  should  I 
do  for  itt  Will  you  tell  me  what  lime 
is  good  for  in  the  soil  and  how  to 
use  Ut 

The  green  formation  on  the  top 
of  the  soil  would  indicate  a  sour- 
ness in  the  soil.  I  would  use  lime  or 
hardwood  ashes.  Lime  adds  but  lit- 
tle to  the  nutritive  substance  of  the 
soil,  but  it  does  much  to  improve 
the  physical  condition,  and  makes 
the  food  that  is  in  the  soil  more  avail- 
able. Lime  improves  the  soil  in  three 
different  ways.  It  lightens  up  the 
heavy  soils,  and  makes  them  lighter 
and  easier  to  cultivate.  It  helps  to 
bind  the  lighter,  sandy  soils  and 
makes  the  plant  food  more  available, 
and  it  affects  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  the  soil,  helping  to  correct 
any  sourness  caused  from  acids 
formed  by  the  decay  of  vegetable 
matter,  and  keeps  the  soil  sweet,  pre- 
venting to  a  certain  degree  fungus 
diseases. 

Lfme  may  be  used  air-slacked, 
ground  or  marl.  Fresh  lime  should  not 
be  used  because  of  its  caustic  prop- 
erties. Perhaps  ther  best  is  the 
ground  limestone,  as  it  may  be  ap- 
plied at  any  time  without  injury  to 
plants. 

In  my  garden  we  use  plenty  of 
hardwood  ashes.  I  find  it  helps  to 
make  the  soil  more  friable,  gives 
strength  to  the  stems  of  the  flowers, 
is  almost  as  good  to  sweeten  the  soil 
as  the  lime  and  may  be  had  at  no 
expense. 

The  Month's  Work. 
Do  not  forget  to  make  a  late  sow- 
ing of  cosmos.  There  are  the  new 
double  ones,  also  dwarf,  and  the  taH 
growing  varieties.  They  require  but 
little  care  and  make  a  splendid  show- 
ing in  the  fall  when  blooms  are  scarce. 
Salpiglossis,  calliopsis  and  coreopsis 
arc  all  good  late  bloomers  and  should 
be  planted  in  very  garden.  They  are, 
all  so  easy  to  grow,  and  make  such 
a^  bright  display  of  flowers  that  a  bed 
or  border  should  be  planted  by  all 
lovers  of  yellows  and  browns. 

Chrysanthemums  should  be  looked 
after  and  as  soon  as  well  rooted  taken 
out  of  the  sand  box  and  planted  out 
It  is  not  too  late  to  plant  dahlias, 
gladioli  and  tuberoses.  Asters  should 
be  bedded  out  this  month,  and  will 
need  shading  if  the  sun  is  at  all 
hot.  If  possible  select  a  foggy  or 
cloudy  day  for  all  transplanting. 

Spray  roses  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
for  mildew,  and  be  sure  to  keep  all 
the  undergrowth  well  trimmed  out,  so 
that  there  will  be  a  good  circulation 
of  air  through  the  bushes. 

All  bulbs  of  spring  blooming  flow- 
ers, such  as  hyacinths,  narcissi,  jon- 
quils, etc.,  should  be  watched  and 
not  taken*  np  before  they  are  well 
ripened.  If  the  beds  that  are  oc- 
cupied by  the  bulbs  are  needed  for 
other  plants  and  you  are  in  a  hurry 
to  have  them  moved,  take  them 
up  with  a  good  big  ball  of  toil  on 
the  bulbs  and  pack  them  into  a  box 
of  sand,  place  in  a  cool  damp  place 
and  let  them  ripen.  Do  not  remove 
the  tops. 


ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND 


Cooler  cooking  in  summer  —  better  and  more 

economical  cooking  all  the  year  'round. 

A  good  oil  stove  will  cook  anything  that  any 

wood  or  coal  range  will  cook,  and  do  it  better 

because  of  the  steady,  evenly-distributed  heat. 

All  the  convenience  of  gas.  Meals  in  a  jiffy, 

and  a  cool  kitchen  in  summer. 

The  long  blue  chimneys  prevent  all  smoke  and 

amell.  In  1,  2.  3  »nd  4  burner  sizes,  with 
or  without  ovens.  Also  cabinet 
models.  Ask  your  dealer  today. 

NEW  PERFECTION 
OIL  CffdfcSTOVE. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

fr.alifomtal   


WANTED 


POULTRY 
EGOS 
BUTTER 

Hlsbrst    Market    Price  <in»runteed. 
Let*  One  Per  Orat  For  Handling 
Beturas  Made  Daily. 

I  fred  w.  DiEHLi3,:,ir,;;i";'.E' 


POULTRY  ADS  PAY  BIG 

J.  N.  Na*s  of  East  San  Di^-cu. 
Cal..  wrote  Orchard  and  Farm  Feb- 
ruary 20  as  follows: 

"I  have  sold  my  season's  output  of  L;.  > 
Chix  throush  ad  in  February  Number.  .In 
not  insert  it  in  March  Number.  Wil^  see  yo.i 
next  year  with  an  increased  capacitj. 


No  Embarrassing  Sounds 

of  rushing  and  gurgling  water 
can  be  heard  from  the  Kyr-m 
closet. 

«  suppresses  those 

sounds  you  do  not  want 
to  hear  and  has  the 
strongest  flush  of  any 
closet.  It  is  an  unusually 
attractive  closet  made  of 
g  pure  white  vitreous 
china. 

like  all  the  "(pacific"  line,  it  is  guaranteed  forever 
against  any  defects  in  workmanship  or  materials. 
Write  for  Folder  No.  13  on  "  the  Quiet 

Closet" 

"(pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures  j 

FOB  SALE  BY  YOUR  FLUMBEB. 
Main  Offices  and  Showroom, 

67  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 

Factories,  Richmond,  CaL 


ORCHARD  ANT)  FARM 


FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 

Our  rate  for  classified  advertisements  on  the  Market  Place  pages  is  3  cents  per  word  for  each  insertion.  Advertisements  must 
reach  us  before  the  23d  of  each  month.  Changes  of  copy  of  advertisements  running  till  forbid  must  be  in  our  hands  by  the 
10th  of    each  month  preceding  date  of    issue.     Address  ORCHARD  AND   FARM,   Hearst   Building,   San  Francisco,  Cal. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


IP  vnu  will  make  a  good,  industrious  nrAghbor,  I 
will  give  yon.  without  payment  downwind  on^» 

twenty. 


plan  giving  3"ou  *  clear  title  in  a  te 
out  making  any  heavy  payment  the 


witltout  making  — 
forty  or  more  acres  of  my  ranch  in 
I  am  not  a  real  estate  man,  but  own  this  'ana. 
and  mean  what  1  say.  There  are  no  strings  to  this 
offer  whatever.  My  place  is  surrounded  by  fine 
farms  producing,  and  is  itself  wcU  suited  for  airalfa. 
figs  olives,  deciduous  fruits,  raisin  grapes,  all  root 
crops,  etc.  The  soil  is  a  silt  or  sandy  loam,  level ; 
near  schools,  towns,  Bute  highway.  Houthijrn  I  a- 
cifio  Railway  and  good  neighbors     Arthur  » ernon, 

Hearst  Hldg.,  8an   Francisco.  Cal.   

FARMS  FOR  SALE  OR  RENT— 80  or  160  acre* 
irrigation  farms;  80-acre  farm.  15  acres  in  al- 
falfa and  00  acres  signed  up  for  sugar  beets.  ISO- 
acre  farm;  30  acres  hi  alfalfa  and  130  acres  sugar 
beets,  Which  average  10  tons  per  acre.  Contract 
price  ST.M  per  ton.  Gash  i>rire  $50  per  acre  or 
160  per  acre,  $10  down  and  fire  annual  rraynienta. 
6  per  cent ;  payments  could  be  made  for  20  y'tia. 
6  per  cent.  Rent  price  $8  per  acre  or  H  of  the 
crops.  fi»  .tv  acre  has  18  inches  of  ditch  water 
from  a  $1,000,000  dam.  Both  places  hare  srtisian 
wells,  house  and  barn.  Sugar  beet  fai-tory  at  Delta. 
Utah.  4  miles  from  farm.    Alex  Scherschel.  Hotel 

Potter.  Santa  Barbara.  Cat  .  . 

HIGH  CLASS  ORCHARD  RANCH— 35  arret,  H 
mile  from  East  Gridley  on  Northern  Electric 
Bsilway.  2  miles  from  Oridley  station  on  ths 
Southern  Pacific  Railway;  29  acres  in  be*  nineties 
©f  canning  peaches;  20  acres  9  years  old,  9  acres 
Z  years  old;  5  acres  Washington  plums  just  set 
•uL  tralinre  fsmiW  orchard  and  vineyard ;  land 
absolutely  ftrst-clsas:  location  terv  best;  abundant 
water  piped  to  ranch  from  nearby  canal,  costing 
$1  per  sere  per  year:  very  good  buildings:  clectnc 
light,  power  and  telephone;  big  crop  asBured  this 
yeai  ■  convenient  to  several  canneries:  price  $14,000. 
Address  bos  19.  Palermo.  Butte  co..  California. 

A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY  to  secure  a  20-tcre  al- 
mond or  fruit  ranch.  Best  of  soil.  Two  and 
one-half  miles  from  town.  No  cash  payment.  Pur- 
chaser to  bear  the  cost  of  improving  only.  This 
should  apiieal  to  salaried  people  who  have  in  mind 
the  securing  of  a  country  borne  that  will  ins-.ire  a 
life  income.  I  am  improving  for  myself  land  ad- 
joining this  property.  This  offer  is  by  owner  and* 
no  commissions  paid.  For  particulars  apply  to  507 
New  <>i  II  Build ing.     A.   L.  Hobba.  

NO  PAYMENT  DOWN— Farmers  are  ma  kin-  good 
at  Orland,  Glenn  county.  Cal.  under  U.  8.  gov- 
ernment irrigation  project;  so  can  yesx  We  sup- 
ply the  land  and  ask  no  payment  until  you  can 
make  same  from  crops.  Is  this  fair  enough?  No 
better  soil  for  alfalfa,  almonds,  olives,  orange*, 
lemims.  etc.  Oall  or  send  for  our  booklet.  "Orland 
Farms."     F.  D.  Burr  Oompanv.  253  Ruts  Bldg.. 

235  Montgomery  St..  San  Franctoro.  

POULTRY  MAN.  ATTENTION!  Small  poultry- 
fruit  ranch  in  Santa  Clara  valley:  near  town,  on 
main  road;  line  neighborhood:  modem  bungalow.  8 
rooms,  pumping  plant,  poultry  buildinrs  and  hatch- 
ery: a  big  moncy-maksx  in  experienced  hands — and 
for  sale  on  very  easy  terms  to  right  party:  Investl- 
fation  welcomed.    Address  owner,  box  7,  Campbell. 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  HELP  YOUR  COUNTY  T 
Read  this!  Nothing  down,  easy  payments  for  a 
term  of  years  for  sixty  acres  of  rich  sandy  loam  la 
irrigation  district,  all  under  cultivation.  Only  per- 
sona who  win  farm  now  need  apply.  No  specula- 
torn,  no  i-rnt.v  Box  60S.  Orchard  and  Farm. 
Hearst  Rldg.    San  Francisco.  Cal.  \  

$2,500.  WORTH  $3.500 — Five-acre  farm,  citj  limiu 
Santa  Crnx.  Three  acres  rich  garden  srsl.  Veg- 
etables berries,  hay.  bearing  family  orchard,  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  plums,  apricots.  Two  acres  spring 
watered  pasture;  pretty  cottage;  garage,  poultry 
houses,  barns,  storehonses.  rabbitry-  Terms;  no 
trade.    J.  Paris,  Cuffwav,  Santa  Crnx.  Cal.  

NICE  LITTLE  HOME  near  Hayward.  clot*  to 
sugar  beet  factory  and  cannery;  close  to  school; 
two-room  house:  well  pump,  plenty  of  wster;  few 
fruit  trees;  garden;  S  chicken  houses,  shed,  eta. 
Price  $785.  Address  Owner.  1112  H  11th  SL. 
Bast  Oakland.  Cal  

PBTALUMA  SUBDIVISION-  For  chicken  raising 
and  garden  truck.  Only  1  \  miles  east  of  Val- 
lejo  on  macadamized  highway.  Acreage  to  suit. 
Easy  terms.  A  chance  to  make  money.  Send  for 
descrintlre  folder  now.  J.  Emil  Petersen,  402  Fed 
seal  BWg..  Oakland.  Cal.  

'tZ  'CASH  and  $5  a  month— 6-acre  farm:  rich. 

level  garden  soil;  2  miles  from  town  and  R.  R. 
lepot;  near  Lndi :  full  price  only  $42S.  Call  or 
write  Owner,  Room  214.  Kohl  bldg..  California  and 
Montgomery  sts..  San  Francisco. 

TEXAS  SCHOOL  LAND  for  sal*  by  ths  State,  it 
$2  per  acre:  5  cents  net  acre  cash  and  balance 
fn  40  years,  3%.  Send  6  cents  postage  for  further 
information.  Investor  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  25,  San 
Antonio.  Texas. 

200-ACRE  RANCH.  sitaMe  for  dairying,  garden 
ing  or  hogs;  running  water  year  round,  good 
buildings;  old  orchard  (eektosa  fails);  70  seres  alfalfa 
land;  one  fourth  mile  from  town.  Geo.  W.  Funk, 
Etna    Mills.  Cal.  

HALF  SEC.   WHEAT.   FRUIT,   ALFALFA  land; 

2  sets  buiktings;  fenced,  cross-fenced;  fruit,  wood, 
water;  6  miles  town,  1  u.  miles  store,  2  schools; 
best  climate;  $50  acre.  W.  H.  Rinnan  R.  2. 
GoMendale.  Wn.  

A  BARGAIN— $340  per  acre  for  40  acres  Muscats. 

Malagas,  figs,  peaches  apricots  and  alfalfa,  la 
(nod  bearing,  with  suitable  buildings,  implements 
team,  etc..     H.  Brook,  Clot  is.  Oal 

BUY.  SELL  OR  TRADE  farais,  city  property  and 
merchandise   stocks.      Give    full   particulars  and 
tell  me  what  you  have  and  what  you  want     D  J 
Forbes.  15,m  Grand  Ave..  Portland.  Ore. 

20  ACRES;  running  creek;  deep,  dark  soil,  level; 

clear;  fence;  Napa  Co.;  $35  per  acre;  terms.  G. 
Schroder,  130  Raymond  Ave..  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia.  

BARGAIN — Yakima  Valley  acreage,  mostly  culti- 
vated;   near  Sunnyside.    206    Metronoie  bldg., 

Seattle,  Wash-  

FOR  SALE — 04  acres  Improred  near  Paso  trebles 
Good  fruit  land.     For  particulars  a.Jdmsd  Box 

30,  TempleUra,  Calif. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


ORl  II AltlHSTS  AND  DAIRYMEN— Before  you 
invest  investigate  Mountain  View,  La  ths  center 
of  Santa  Clara  county's  fruit  and  dairy  section,  C 
miles  from  Stanford  University,  36  miles  from 
San  Francisco;  rich  soils,  sbundance  of  water;  ideal 
climate;  write  for  catalogue.  "California's  Choicest 
Acres."  WILLIAM  P.  WRIGHT.  Mountain  View, 
Santa  Clara  fro..  Calif.,  the  oldest  real  estate  office 
ln_Nortliern  Santa  Clara  county;  established  1901. 
I  H  A  V 

man  _ 
kivel  20-ac 


OPOSITIt  >.\  for  soms  industrious 
put  him  in  possession  of  t  floe, 
— ita  Clara  valley  orchard,  bearing 
almonds  and  .i  a  hints,  some  young  prunes,  in  Mor- 
gan Hill  section;  few  hundred  dollars  needed.  Ad- 
dreas  Owner.  332  South  Fifteenth  Street,  San  Joes. 
I  IV  organizing  \sT  SYNDICATE  to  take  over 
a  cheap  tract  of  rand  in  Imperial  valley,  which  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  promising  agricultural  dis- 
trict in  ths  West.  Big  profits  are  assured  owing  to 
high  prices  for  crops.     Ask  C.  K.  Wantlaod,  410 

Croats  Bkng..  Los  Aagehss.  

FOB  SALE — 43%  acres  of  good  farming  land  la 
San  Joaquin  Co.;  excellent  for  raising  grapes, 
cherries,  ngs  or  walnuts.    $215  par  acta,    M  Mur- 
ray.  1248  N.  Commerce  St  Storjrtrm_7y 

OWNER  FORGED  TO  SELL  5  tent  rich  sandy 
loam;  near  station;  $650.  $25  down,  $S  monthly, 
owner.  Box  009,  Orchard  and  Farm.  Hearst  Bklg., 

San  r  rancisco. 

FOR  SALE— Small  improved  alfalfa  ranch;  near 
high  and  grammar  schools    four  artesian  waila 

Owner.  Box  78,   Upper  Lake,  OaL  

WANT  TO  TRADE    OR  SELL— 8    acres,  two 
houses  and  barn;  two  miles  from  city  limits  will 
sell  cheap  if  taken  at  once.    M.  J.  Banman  1004 
H  St..  Sacramanto,  OaL  

FOR  SALE — -"Harkaway."  my  country  borne:  10 
acres  highly  cultivated;  one  hour  from  Seattle. 
Overlooks   sound   and   mountains.     Fruit.     $5  000 

Box  7.  Kingston.  Wash.  

FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE—  20  acres  fins  land,  under 
ditch,  on  highway,  Fresno  County;  fenced.  Make 
offer.     Apply  P.  O.  Box  27.  Shawmnt,  Tuolumne 

Co..  Osl.  

EIGHTY  ACRES.  $l.R0O_ Calaveras  county;  mala 
road;  buildings,  springs:  parity  fenced  and  culti- 
Tstnd;    terms      M.    Rutherford,    2627    Fulton  st_ 


UN.1MPR<>VED    CLOVER  I.ANT> — Under  d'tch; 
bargam  prices:  terms  to  suit    CaldsreU,  Smart 

ville.  Cal.  

20  ACRES.  Stevinson.  Merced  Comfy-;  can't  work 
it  myself,  so  will  sacrifice  for  $900  cash'  a  bar- 

Box  KI3.  Mill  VsBey.   


liine,  fire  timber,  on  railroad ; 
to  party  to  cut  and  handle 
>.  Berkeley,  OaL 


ENTS   for   the  best   land   In  Sooth 
Irrigation    District   on   the  easiest 
•ess  Ripon  Nursery  Co..  Ripon.  Cal, 

TOCK  RANCH  and  rtoek  for  salt. 
McCord,  Owner,  Wtnoonda.  Wash. 
IF  you  want  to  buy  land,  orchard  or  bean,  just 
write  your  wants  to  P.  O.  box  74.  Morgan  HilL 
I  nave  it. 


FARMS  WANTED. 

I   AM   IN   THE   MAR KKT  f at lnrnxntaln^ranoh; 

tome  land  for  alfalfa:  abonM  be  about  three 
thousand   acres:   a   bargain    for   cash.     Heine,  37 

Svw-kton   St.    San    Francisco.  Cal 

WANTED  to  hear  from  owner  of  good  ranch  for 
tale:  stste  cash  price  and  description.    D.  F. 
Itiisti.  Minne-iDOli*.  Minn. 

WANTED    To    hear   '-wn   owner  of   farm    or  un7 
improved  laud  foretale.    O.  K_  Hawley.  Ba'dwfm. 

Wutcmsin. 


REAL  ESTATE  EXCHANGE. 

$4,500  CITY  RESIDENCE  FOR  EXCHANGE  --«- 
room   modem   2  story   house   In   San  Frandsrra- 
large  lot;  win  ciiiiange  for  rascfa  of  20  arret  irri- 
gated alfalfa  land  with  some  Impiussmeuts  state 

price,  location  and  ijnprovementa  Box  607,  Or- 
chard and  Farm,  San  Francisco,  fai. 


WANTKD    To  Birhange  10-arre  farm,  San  Joaquin 
WUH  varus),  against  property  $2,000  varus  in 
S.mcharu  California,    Balance  easy  yearly  payments 
Box  008.  Orchard  and  Farm,   Hearst  Bldg  San 

Francisco.  

EXCHANGE  FOR  ACREAGE — Two  choice  horn* 
sites.  North  Berkeley:  improved  street;  fflaa  marine 
view;  good  surroundings,  near  electric  cart,  trains, 
schools  aud  university.  Lock  Box  92,  Teeapletoo, 
California. 

farjvTlaTj^^ 

UTAH  LANDS— Harp    your   country   by  heaping 
7onrsolf ;  ?.  Jtt  640  acre  homesteads,  Utah;  oroultr 
Free:  low  price;  dry  and  Irrigated  farms.  Hanaa- 
stesd  Guide.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

FARMS    FOR    RENT— WANTED. 

WANTED— To   rent   several  Vrradtwd   urea  good 
wheat  land  for  seeding  this  fall     i   Fold.  Lav 

moore,  CtU.  ' 


BOUTIBON  RET)  TURKEYS — Winners  at  all  the 
worth  while  Westrra  shows.    Eggs.  $3  after  May 
15.     Mating  list    The  Feme  Banoh,  Grand  and 
Reservoir.  Pomona.  Calif.  

MAMMOTH   BRONZE  TfTRKET    EOG8    d wring 
May  at  $2X0  per  10.  $20  pet  100,    M.  M.  bZ 
man.  Planada,  Calif.  

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS— Booking 
orders  now  for  spring  drlirery.     M.  M.  RalmasT 
Planada,  Ca|if. 


POULTRY. 


CAN    NOW    M-tKE    PROMPT    DELIVERY  of 
White  Leghorns,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Black 
Mloorras,   Rhode  Island  Beds  and  Brown  Leghorn 

application.  We  carry  a 'full  line'of  both  Conkey'v 
and  Piatt's  celebrated  poultry  remedies  and  will 
mall,  free  of  charge,  a  copy  of  either  Pratt's  Poul- 
try Wrinkles  or  Cookey  a  Poultry  Book  upon  re- 
OUesr  Ws  are  agents  of  Buckeye  Incubators;  write 
■kf  large  illustrated  catalogue  of  this  splendid  ma 
clune  and  also  Buckeye  Colony  Brooders.  Rob'.soa 
Broa.  1280  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Csl. 
QCAIJTY  BRED  DIIICK.i  Thorough  bred  n.  C\ 
White  Leghorns  bred  to  lay ;  not  simply  chick*, 
out  stork  that  lan  and  pays.  1  batch  from  my 
own  yards  exclusively  $300  to  anyone  that  can 
prov»  otherwise.  My  ideal  stone  hatchery  entNes 
mt  to  hatch  perfect  chirks  during  extreme  tem- 
peratures- and  sll  my  chicks  are  shipped  in  the 
Doboej  Safety  Boxes,  which  insure  proper  venti- 
lation and  safs  delivery  Ouaiity  and  satisfaction 
fuaranlesd  Send  for  my  futder.  F.  W.  DobbeL 
Buna    VLsU   Poultry    Yards.    Box   173-0,  Sonoma. 


ROOFDKN  OHICKS  FOR  MAY — How's  this' 
Beet  White  leghorns.  $8  hundred;  Brown  Leg- 
herns.  $».  R,  L  Reds.  Blstk  Minorcat.  $11;  Barred 
aad  While  Plymouth  Rocks.  $12,  and  you  get  full 
noun',  of  good  chicks  from  good  breeding  stock.  Ir 
you  waul  a  doaen  ws  can  send  them — or  s  thou- 
sand at  lower  price* — and  can  fill  orders  promptly. 
Grain  it  high,  out  eggt  see  itni  higher.  Don't  get 
ould  fret,  bat  hold  the  fort.  Circulars  free.  Roof 
den  [••mrtry  Hanoi  and  Hatchery.  Campbell.  Cel. 

BARRED    PLYMOUTH    ROCKS  Cockerels,  tint 

haaky  feilowi  for  breeding;  hens  and  pullets  th.it 
tre  wvoderful  liytrs:  bred  from  champion  prise 
winners  a:  California's  leading  show  a  If  it's  Bar- 
red Rwks  you  want  get  in  touch  with  me  right 
away.  I  hare  bred  them  exclusively  for  nineteen 
years  Yet,  we  are  bo 'king  orders  for  batcblng 
egga    Write  for  catalog.     Voddea's  Rockery.  Los 


Bt'FF  ORPINt.TiiNS  -Noa  setting  strsie;  wta- 
nera  at  Riverside  sod  Lot  Angeles:  large,  heavy 
colored  birds.  Buff  i>t horns  Winners  at- World's 
rsir,  lacraatento.  Riverside,  Los  Angeles ,  -ice  I 
lent  matings  to  prodrice  highest  quality  exhibition 
stock  hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks.  W.  L, 
Bartholomew.    (Sjtou,  CaL 

Al  BARRKD  ROOKS-  Pen  1  better  than  most  $1; 

pen  »  better  yet,  $1.50;  pen  3  none  better.  $2.50. 
Light  Brshmas.  Extra  fine  large  prize  winning 
rock  aid  peat  layers.  $2.30  per  13.  Barred  Rock 
cocker- In  from  Rneeoroft's  best  matings.  cheap; 
shipped  rai  aytiroval      Aug.    Rice,  2821   K  Secra- 


FIK»T  HATCHERY  IN  THE  WORl.D — Baby 
Chicks  Rhode  Island  R'ds  sod  While  leghorns, 
settlags,  100,  1.000  hatched  right  in  our  $00,0110 
brick  and  covacrere  hatr  hery  from  our  qualify  heavy 
layers .  reasonable  urlces;  stock  hatching  eggt 
Pebblcvtds  Poulrry  Farm.  Soenyrale.  California 


"Serateh  Food" 


D   UP   YOUR   FIOCK-Ask    for  Phoenix 
ing  OtSBnang   "Chick   Food"   for  your  little 
a    perfect    rsdxtne*—  sad    Phoeaix  MlUmg 
for  your  beat.    It't  ex 
et  either  for  you.  Phoe- 


Mabliehed  1902. 
points  reached  la 
w  are  flCoeen  large 
'  Petal oma  Hatch- 
Send  for  free  clr- 
Oal. 


now  fer  incubaler  chicks  Mahajo  Farm.  P.  O. 
box  5mT.   u acnaaeoto.  Cal. 


FAWN  AND  WTnTsV  tlao  port  wUU  Indiaa 
Runner  ducas,  whlU  egg  strain,  gist  list  layers. 
Our  ducks  have  free  aecesa  to  running  wster,  La- 
w  ring  fertile  egge  sad  ttrong.  healthy  aurka.  SaV 
is  faction  guaranteed.  Saata  Crux  Duck  Fares. 
Bastes  Cruz.  OaL  

SrLVBR  3PANT;LJBD  HAMBURG,  B.  a  Butt 
Orplngtim,  Btvrk  Sumatra  game  ergs,  from  ftrst 
prise  wuuiers.  10  ceo  la  each;  others.  T  cents  each: 
$&  a  hisnded.  Domestiiateu  decoy  duck  eggs,  50 
oents  s  doseu.  Toulouse  goose  eggs.  25  cents  each, 
rsartnaid      J.  Wellborn.   Warren.  Ore.  

BI.UB  RIBBON  BLACK  ORPINGTONS—  Heavy 
laying  strain.  woo  -[i,  prises  at  Oskktad.  Mo- 
desto. Fresno.  2  ixise  cockerels  for  east  cheap. 
Eggs  far  hatching  baby  chicks  to  order.  A.  J. 
HotTsaau  Jr.,  2$  15  Stanley  Road.  Ssa  Laaodro. 
CaL 


egg  etrale 
_-  cheapeet  feed;  reqeara  ae 
Ux  thai  clltatte  Ettt.  small  lacahator  kvra. 
driealtnaH  Matmg  list.  ITm  Iwrrts  Ranch.  Uiaaat 
aud  BmijissajT.  Puss   CaL  

»AY  old  chtx.  White  sad  Buff  Legherua,  Black 
Miasma.  Barred  Bocks,  R.  I.  Reea.  Oeddea 
Ceaasaraea.  Sitter  StjangW  llsmlisrssj,  Lt-  Bra 
mahs.  Bnff  and  WaUe  Orxtstrlena  bach  Crests. 
Seshssght.  OaL  

RIGHT    CHICKS    AT    RIGHT  PBJCEB— IV" W- 
rtstiea      Beet  tne^wughawsxl  stock.   Strong,  sturdy. 
Uvaeee  chacaa    Kiadly   state   Beted.   Quantity  and 
Tubs    of    Datrrery.      Ftveno  Petaiasaa  Httiliiij. 

OaL 


>  ItEaV  HOW  TO  MATE  AND  BREED  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  J  last  what  you  want  to  know  but 
-ould  net  get  eotrect  i reformation.  Bead  stamp. 
TVapaested  stack,  both  combs,  big  dark  velvety 
re<i  strain  for  sale      lu  Poultry  Tards.   Ava  Mo. 


WaDTE  LBOHOSN  BABY  CHICKS  from  beat 
laying  stock  •  also  fancy  stock  R.  L  Red  cJudia 
Carl  Staage  Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatchery,  14M 

atlvar  are..  Sam  Francaeoo.  

MODEL   POULTRY  FARM — White  Laghorn  ive- 
ciauats;  baby  chlx  and  hatching  eggs  from  stock 
bred  by  us  for  13  ym.  for  heavy  laying.    Our  pricea 
are  right.     W.  0    SmiUi.   prop.,  Oornlng.  CaL 


KAtTTMaN'S  BREXs-Tll 
f  looks  -chicka,  eggs,  uo< 
la  upnest.    ITi  k  inesil  Foul 


red  Plymouth 
llnganiae  and 
Ptlrmead.  Oas- 

pecitl  ma'Jnga 
LaArou,  Cal 


POULTRY. 


1X1 
bred 


8A1 


iVhlte  leghorn  chicks,  1 
i  then  lOe.  Carefully  IL 
Young.  Cyphers  sed  Mi 
ion  stock.  Eggs  »i  ( 
'  per  100;  $50  per  1.00 
oanacted  with  our  breedfa 
ler  roof.    Only  Jubilee  i 


A  DOLLAR  A  PUI.I  k/T  IS I  I'JRIVr  ret  VHI 
BEST  and  SUCCOHl  SmJtS^lEHU*  Faeaa 
Def  t,  y  I«  citis  cal  "(aTaliJ  TrrT 
YOI  R"  OPPORn  NIT V  2OO290  en  earlw^ras 
turlug.  winter  laying  Leghorns  larwai  o  ,* 
Whiu  Buff  Wvandottas;  V?mt.  Barred  Roci.  But 
XirftfaR1  )^,*','    P™»t-    ««ry  Icier 

*„ iuJJuJ»  ■  »*■  half,  chicks  fourth  off.  Fee 
l^f,  i  ^,1?a,'  bargain,  make  room.  Guaranty 
profit;  feed  high     Carrol  Beeaou.  Pasadena,  Cahf 

B  sT-  'sa?J  '.'K?  '^"«ay ~tkiroughbrod  fjock"^ 

 °-       *"hite  I>eghoms.  carefully  telacted  for  lay 

ery  at  $9  per  100.  $85  per  1.0O0.  Make  yonr  tr 
ri.'i™  "Undard  qualitica.  Jina  and  July  deirr 
™5f^*°;*  '  *  "immer  chicat  now.  J.  R.  Htia 
rich  Poultry  Yards.  Arroyo  Grande.  CaL 

BLUE  BLOulT  CH3~t7K>rand"  irttinxa  ~  Prise-  whs 
ning  Houdana.  Barr-d  Rocks    Burl    Black  Whlti 
trrpingtons.    Rose    IVanb    Reds!    Silv'erlscwd'  Wran 
a*?-,  ^U<*    faagahana.      Trio    Indian  Runnel 
Ca^°*    C    U  M*ir*-  1835  tErn.  Barto 

WHITE  MWORCA.  COCKERELS— Hxg,  are  tall 
„  "«  M.  "^ght.  Increase  stse  of  red  bv  ualra 
^,JV^  rncka     Feb.  hatch" 

«  each  while  they  sast.    V.  Trootmaa.  El  Cejosi 


Ftci 

B  Al 
B 

Stur 


all  pullets  guarenrerd  Kj 
(or     K.iHlong    »jw)  .]effer«oo 

HEALTHY   rn>tri,TRTl  i 

gund  layers,  f arenas  for 
Diehl.  3d  St.  at  Franklin 
side  484. 

WHITE  rsaasrrsrri 

Hosne  of  quality  and  be 
wants  for  the  show  mean  or 
fee  15.  rt.50  for  Ihll^ 

WHITsi^T^A.STxVrTES 

ting.  GoMen'  K«  'parnf*™! 
hnav    «..:  BSL 


delfvsmd 

D..  Box 


'HAND   CROLET'S  EVER 
Fruduces  excellent  resu'lt  sJ 
write     for    "Poultry  IVslini 
ey  Co..  Inc.  621  «37  Biannas 


iTCHING 


$5  faf».    E  Barratry,  R.  D. 

MS    K     Htrst   is  OOlV   roan  Jn~ 


LAND  BEDS  Vigor 
t  eggs.  $1.50  per  IS, 
5c    r.  Brunt.  B.  P. 


.»   tshite    Mratrovy    deck    and  drake, 
eggs   ami    baby    decks.      Phone  Padua 
L  A.  Cohan.  7040  Geary  it.  Saa  Fra» 


. ISLAND     RBDB-  Fasaey    sad  utility, 
vigorous,  heavy   lay  era.     Rags  by  see- 


KHOPl 

*j  Dark  red.  /■  e- 1 

^  °J. Jenn  Reed.  Itoote  C.  Lwcrefia 
ere .  aaa  Jeaa,  Cal 

BARCLAY'S     BARRED  BEAUTIES 

naskartl  line,  kimi'  C.SoTnd  »  'IlrtUn, 
Barclay,   Lindsay.   Cal  " 

P  ARTRXI  Ki  15  r-l.YMOt^^BOOTfi^Tha 

aad  utihty  breed  stock  for  saia  k>ga  for  n 
ing  $1.50  for  15  soa  tt-"T,r-rl-n  guaranteed 
B.  Susies .    Maniuai.  (VWo 


O.  (L 


SILVER   CAMPIsnos   „d    geadea  hitehtei "  taaa 
Tehl.   Routs  1. 


and   yxwsag  stock   for  sals 
Llv 


rs.  Cal 


Box  11C. 

WTNDINO   WAY    POTJLTBT   FARM.  r*tssaadta> 
OaL  - Pwetsij,  t.»er«>a,  rabbles,     Wbjls  1-egruara 
hatching  eaata,  5  ostrfa  each.  

HT1R>    Whits    and    Brrff    UgtMrm*-  greet 
and   layers    Bggs    chicks    stock.  ArtAax 
tsar.  Alia  MeeeT  karaptala  Tatar.  CaL 


White  fatrsawa  bake  sate 
Mi.s.,     Iidrsta  haicxaaag 


WHITE  KOCK. 

qaacklass  Whits  Maeoery  usseAasaea° 
eggt.  White  Star  Httrbsii.  Tsimtt  f%| 

BARBED  rLYatOUTH  BOOK  BOOS  for 
M  per  160;  $1  JO  jper  astdai 


_B..  Tecttt.  Bt. 
SfLYEK  OAJtPmE  KraB— «•  far  IS.  ll  eaaakl 
_  gwactnlttd.     Taraton,   $032  Shattnck,  ~ 

CalnVsssaa.  

SI  NOLI  COMB  RBXtB.  eexsnrejs,  aaas  at 
Write  far  prices  and  stating  Hat,    U  ] 
sV  Boas.  R  set  burg  Ore. 


PURR    RBEO   raan   and  WhlU 

duoat;  large  white  eggs,   $1  60  per 
Kvaet  Falsi  fystltry  rlaaeh.  Ptsoata  lasts, 

HATCHING  r.coa. 

Leghorne ;  eggt  $1 
loose    Falls    P no  try 

PR  Hal  BOOK— "Oh 
an  imdaalliin  to 

PEARL  OTJiXaU  I 
Iamaert  Wtetara. 


thorenghnred  n 
per  setting.  $4 
Reach,  rilil— 


100 
Valsv 


$2  par  pair. 


GUINEAS  PROFITABLE — Easy  to  rams  sa  «tatU. 
$3  toe,  "The  Copse,"  Topeka,  Karasaa 


MILCH  GOATS, 


TOOG DfBtTBG    GOATS  -  Erlwia  PrUcbett, 

raUa.  Cal. 


SSTOCK. 


LED  HOtLaBTElN  CATTLE  and  Percb- 
bor*es---On»  of  the  finest  lot*  of  registered 

ever  offered  in  Hour  bam  California  will 
by  13  a;  public  auction  to  the  highest  Md- 
oiutely  without  reserve  or  limit,  for  Stakier 
u  tiielr  RAjeaniond  Farm,  13  miles  west  of 
a,  SH  tuile*  south  of  Winerille,  California, 
rlauing  promptly  at  9  a.  m.  on  Tuesday, 
,  1917.  00  registered  Hotsteln  cows,  beif- 
l*r*  and  bulla  will  bp  sold.  Included  in  tli«  lot  are 
13  A.  ft.  0.  cows  with  records  up  to  28.07  pounds 
butt*.-  in  7  .lays ;  15  daughters  of  a  28  pound  son 
of  Prince  Gelsche  Walker;  20  splendidly  bred  heif- 
ers and  cows  in  calf  to  a  34  pound  grandson  of 
King  of  the  Pontiacs.  A  aiiecial  feature  of  the 
•ale  will  be  a  sou  of  the  (Treat  Ill-pound  cow  Ger- 
ben  Abbukerk  Maid  sired  by  Prince  Araba  Walker, 
whose  dam  is  a  2S  pound  daughter  of  the  former 
World  a  record  cow.  Arabs  lie  Kol.  We  will  also 
fell  for  Slakier  Bros.  IS  high  class  reristered  Perch- 
•ron  stallions,  mares  and  coils,  all  first  class  breed  - 
tn(  stock.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  sale  of  regis- 
tered stock  we  will  sell  for  Htalder  Broa.  60  head 
or  crane  .leraey  and  Holstein  heifers,  the  good 
kind  Vuutora  coming  to  Itirrrside  by  train  to  at- 
tend the  sale  will  find  free  auto  transiM-tation  to 
tta  sale,  at  Mission  Ian  Garage.  Write  for  catalog. 
Sale  under  management  of  California  Breeders' 
Bales  and  Pedigree  Osnpany;  0.  L.  Hughes.  Sales 
Manager.  .Sacramento,  Cal.  Auctioneer,  Coi.  Ben 
A.  Rhoade*. 


ITT  HOLSTEIN  SALE — On  Thursday. 
917.  we  will  eell  at  pubUe  .auction,  ab- 
'■out  reserve  or  ltanit.  100  registered 
r*.  heifers  and  bulla,  on  tbe  State  Fair 
ac  rain  en  to,  California.  These  choice 
mats  are  from  such  high  class  herds  as 
is  &  Sons  Corporation  Woodland.  CaL; 
;>mpaiiy,  Kniglitsen,  Cel. :  Toyon  Farm, 
J  ™encllTson  Comi«ny,  Sa'Tamento; 
tock  Karm,  Palo  Alto.  Oej,  i'™<  with 
rds  up  U>  oyer  SI    pounds  butter  in  7 


Farm  Pontlsc  Cornucopia  out 
Some  of  the  beat  b  ills  ever 
will  be  sold,  fellows  that  are 
herds.  It  will  be  an  unparal- 
'  beginning  breeders  a*  well  as 
to  buy  the   hind  of  animal? 


'ul  breeding 
nder  tnsil- 
1  Pedigree 
er.  Sacra- 


tirtn      vx*       'ii      it  r-.KIT  J RJtrjKYS  at  auc- 

wfthorit  Public  auction.  nhsohiteW 

kmrA  f  ""^pt^e  or  limit,  the  famous  WiUovrwood 
fry  ~  i r"n"  *™V  consisting  of  sixty  head 

Th^  „u  _  iTvL  °lwT!£d  bT  C-  °-  M.  Fariand. 

ii I  °"  ^'"^day,  M*,v  17.  at  Mr. 

~,*;,,<1  s  new  farm  near  Waokena,  Tulare  Corm- 
R-rl  f  t  \i  ™  th*  S>uu  Fe  Railroad.  Thirteen 
l«»  "n«  2_._?ntl  ™w"  "J,"1  yearly  records  ave-ag- 
^  Uri  2"  V  J?.11  *»M.  together  with 
eni!i^«li umber  of  daughters  erf  Register  of  Merit 
oows  trtrn  rtvcni.1  up  to  GC4  pound*  butter  in  one 
Merit  , 01110  ..,  runng  buns  out  of  Register  of 
mnr?ih  mms  *  ;**  sold.  Every  animal  over  six 
mortris  or  age  tuberculin  tented.  Catalog  will  be 
rliuTV  ii/  •  ?■  WTite  for  <*■  Address  sale  man- 
agers, i  aliform*  Breeders'  Sales  and  Pedigree  Com- 
pany   Sacramentn    California.  _  

BTO  M ^  ET  with  our  famous  Whitten 
Ranrr.  Big  Trpe  Poland  Oilnss:  prolific  breeders 
•no  profitable  feeders:  grow  rapidly,  fatten  quickly; 
w»P  the  nxsrVet  at  225  lbs  in  sir  months;  make 
**"f"t**t  profit  for  feed  consumed ;  price  reasonable: 
*trs*tsrtion  guaranteed.  Send  for  free  illuUratert 
bonk,  Hnes  for  Profit";  finest  srer  bnied ;  packed 
Ijl.1  1,1  l^formatino;  tells  how  (o  become  suc- 
•eswTnl.  Ranch  in  Tulare  «■  county,  bnt  address 
owner  R.  H  WHTTTI'IN,  810C  Security  btdf.,  L«s 
Angrlee. 

^LH HKRn  ot  Chester  White  8wlne.  The 
type  ttat  Is  ready  for  the  market  In  7  months 
or  loss;  ttig  easy  feeders  that  suite  the  ranld  gains 
■■j  Prodnoe  and  raise  the  bure  mters.  Bred  gijta 
and  smi toe  hoars  are  all  sold:  a  few  vrmng  sows 
that  hare  farrowed  once  will  be  bred  and  V.ffered  this 
month  Oct.  pigs  to  offer  as  follows:  S  boar  prgs 
??3  CZ  *°w,i>^,*:  ,n»«  are  from  6  different  Utters 
and  by  3  different  sires.  Write  for  descritition  and 
Prtoes.    C.  B.  Cnrmtnghsm,  Mills,  OsJ 


l>TPHRIAr>  8TOOK  FARM — Rorkwiiren  are  the 
kind  that  satisfy;  young  registered  stock  sired  by 
Wlnnris  CTiampvin  ISth;  first  prire  junior  boar 
JJ*1"  Orsgoo  State  Fair;  our  prices,  arc  reasonable. 
sSSS.*!  5f"  deerrrptioo  of  stock  desired.  R.  J. 
Merrill  ft  Son.  Morgan  HUt.  Oat  

'•JR  SAUi — Ten  head  one  and  two  year  old  tpsstl 
heifers  In  fine  condition:  price  JV40O.  Also  160 
sores  land  kn  Paeranvnto  Valley;  will  sell  rn  tract* 
Jf  20.  40  or  «0  sores.  Inquire  P.  0.  Freestone, 
Bcsaonia  Co..  Oslrf.    J.  F.  Mann. 


OROI.BT-S   BALAWTO  CAI.F  FsTlHD — For  Oaal- 
rornla   cahres;    write   for   book    on    calf  raising, 
geo.  H.  Cretey  Co..  Inc.  631-637  Bias  run  at ,  San 


BALANCBD  HOC.  FESED-Used  by 
np- to  date  feeders:  write  for  particulars. 
CroWiy  Co..  Inc.  631-637  Branasn  st. 


PWI>l(iR»7r7T>   DTJROC   hon  of   gaarsnteed  breed- 
sag;  all  ages:  weanlings  sired  bv  prize  n-irmer  at 
BUte  fair  »10.     H.  EL   Boodter.  Nspa,  Cal. 

RAISING     CAI,VsTS     WITHOUT     MILK  with 
Blatrbfnrd's  Calf  Meal.     Write  Cor  particulars  to 
Oontson  Co  ,   Petaloma.  Cat   

PsTDIGREED     BKRKSH1RE8  —  Very  profiUble 

breed.    Pig*  ior  sale.    W.  Boyd  Carpenter,  Box 

tfi.  Bed  Btnff.  CaL  

FOR  SAIjB — 36  asm*  with  2H  months  old  lambs; 

Bond  bread  and  good  condition.    Owner.  Robert 

s«*y*rs.  Los  MoBnos,  Cal  

RBGI9TKRXD  JACK— For  terries,  R.  S.  SeydeJ, 

Lincoln.  CaL   

staQlBTEBXD  Poland-Chins,  swine,  wtenling  pigs 

of  both  sexaa.    J.  H.  Cook.  PsrscUs*.  ust. 
Bi«r8TBriEJ<  Brown  Swi*s  bolls,    A.  W.  WiE- 

mann,  Baarkeye,  low*. 


CANARIES. 


CAN  ART  BKEFMNG  IS  A  PROiTTABLs!  and 
Inteiesting  pastime.  Canaries  are  easily  raised 
and  good  singing  males  are  alway*  m  demand.  Ws 
bar*  a  large  stock  of  both  male  and  female  canaries, 
all  guaranteed,  and.  If  unsatisfactory  in  SO  .lays, 
money  will  be  refunded.  Mating  cages  complete 
wtth  cups,  not  and  nesting  material.  $1.C0.  Rem 
•die*  and  foods  for  all  feathered  pet*  our  apeeULty. 
Adtto*  about  sick  birds  will  b*  gladly  risen  if  Ln- 
■i*i  las  are  *eoamp*nied  with  stamped  envelope, 
(tots  son  Bros..  1260-2  Market  St.,  San  Fraud  set), 

Osl  

1  WANT  TO  HUT  OAWARIX8 — Male  and  fesnsle 
canaries     Box  001.  Orebard  and  Farm.  Hearst 
bklg..  San  Fraociaco.  Calif. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
iABBITS,  PIGEONS,  DEER.       |  MISCELLANEOUS. 
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RAISE  RABBITS  FOR  V8 — Good  profiu.  We 
furnish  stock  and  buy  back  all  that  you  raise  for 
92  each.  We  bar*  a  market  for  thousands  of  rah 
bits,  tear  proposition  strictly  on  the  HLiuare.  Send 
2f»c  for  our  book  on  rabbit  culture,  our  [.-'•poaitioi 
in  full  and  catalog  of  rabbit  supplies.  Gilmors's 
Rabbit  -Farm.   Santa  Barbara,   Cal.     (The  Rabbi 

Farm  of  International  Reputation. I  .{ 

ARMSTRONG'S  NEW  ZEALAND  RED  RABBITS 
—Utility   breeding  does  and   bucks  a  siieciaKy: 
prices  reasonable.     Armstrong  Rabbit  Yards,  Peta- 
lmna.  CaJ . 


MATED  riGBONR.  rant  home 

hen:  guaranteed  paire;  will 
for  hatching.  2007  83d  ase., 
burst  137. 


QUALITY   FIRST-  Satisfsctlon   always  Sinnott'» 
Rabbitry.     Breeder  of   pedigreed   Belgian  Hares. 

Trinity  St..  Fresno.  CaJ.  

A.\IRniCAN~RBll*  an:l"  Flemish    Gianti  Rabbl- 
reuirrlies.  books,  feeders,  hutches.,  etc.    List  free. 

Caldwell  Bros,,  Los  Angele*.  Cal.  

PIGEONS — Young  mated  pairs  of  Camc.iux.  fi.S" 
per  pair;   Reds.   Yellows  and   Splashes  Squabs 
pay.  K    B.  Julisn.  1506  O  »t.  Sacrsmento,  Calif. 

LUMBER-BUILDING  MATERIAL 


EA'FJtYTHING  FOR  THE  BUILDER — All  kinds 
of  second  hand  building  matriial:  m  ors,  windows, 
lumber,  sliingles,  corrugated  iron,  cement  trays  .it 
the  lowest  prices;  send  list  and  get  estimate;  coon- 
try  orders  and  carload  lots  a  specialty.  H.  Mc- 
Keritt  A   Son.   WrecVers,   18*9   Misaion  St.,  near 

14t)i,   San  Frani  isco^CaL  

BUIU'iKU-s  SAVK  LI  MBER  Mf SKY —New  rnm- 


S1S: 


Dolsn,   1639  Mission  M 


$1.-).  ccmpiete  mill 
ed  am  .  bore.  BWilt 

S*n  Franc isco. 
sscond-hsnd;  roog'i. 
\V.   sliingle*.  45c 
San  Fran 


ber.  *10: 
and  lumber 
A  Co.,  Missi 
AAA- — I.I  MI 
(10  M;  fll 
Ml.  Dan  P. 
ciaco.  Osl. 

SAVE    MONJSY     ON     TOUR    LUMBER  BILL 
Write  us.    I'scific  Coast  Sawmill  Company.  Por!- 

WATER  PIPE  AND  CASING. 


SECOND-HAND 
All  sizes  sUih 
caainK    i  I.- 

for  prices.  Wei] 


AND    NEW    Wa&TCB  VIP*:— 
nl  i*ipe  aUid  wrotigjt  t   i ron  sci> 
inleed   as  good   as  new.     \Y  • 
baum  Pipe  Works,   167   Ki.v  - 


hot  asvbaltmn 
inquiry.  Sh»sc 
.San  Fmnciero. 


ter  Pipe  Wc 


HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES. 


FKKE    CATAIyOO    OF    CI'RTAINS  COMFORT- 
KRS   AND    BLANKETS— Why    psy   doubl*  for 

Sour  curtains.  comfi*rts  and  bl*nkets.  when  yon  can 
uy  direct  from  the  factory  for  just  about  half  the 
regular  retail  pnres?  Write  IL  D.  Drrasbach.  sirth 
floor  Hearst  Building.  San  Francisco,  and  you  will 
get  an  illustrated  catalog  free  by  return  mall. 
TO  REDUCE  the  high  cost  of  lmug.  send  for 
our  WeorctsJe  to  (X>n«rmer.  Smith'*  Caah 
Store.  108  Clay  »treet,  San  Francisco. 

HIDES,  FURS,  PELTS. 

FURS — For     highest    price*    snd    quick  returns. 

ship  your  furs  to  the  Schumacher  Fur  Co.,  234 
Third  St..   Portland.  Oregon. 

NURSERY  AND  GARDEN  STOCK. 

CITRUS.    Narel*.    Valencia*,    Seedless  Qrapn'nnt, 
Seedless  Eureka,   Lisbon  and  Villa  France  Lem- 
Manzanillo  OU»e*.   l*rgc  or 
ampUy;  clean,   thrifty  stock, 
a  snaps.  Cyrus  W.  Wilbite. 

^CjSl;  

L1PPIA,  the  new  "dry"  lawn  plant;  flourishes 
where  bluegraas  dies.  Recommended  by  U.  of 
0  expert*.  Handsome,  hardy,  economical;  nerer 
becomes  a  pest.  Writ*  for  pamphlet  and  price 
list.  John  F.  Swett  Nursery.  Msrrlnes,  Cal. 

RIBBON   GRASS  ROOTS— 2   for  5   cent*,  post 
paid;  no  seeds,    Mrs.  Ida  M.  Harris,  Subtroitty, 

Oregon.  

TOMATO  PLANTS  safely  mailed:  Trophy.  Stone. 
Pond  ore**.     Doe.,    10c;   hundred.    70*,     Z.  T. 

Spencer,   Sonoma.  Calif .  , 

OIAjVT     WINTER.      RH 11  BARD      PLANTS— Big 
profit*.    See  display  ad  this  issue.    W.  A.  Lee. 
Covins-  Osl. 

COMMERCIAL  PRINTING 

1000  BUSINESS  CARDS  FOR  tl :  letterheads,  en- 
velopes. Nils,  wedding  work,  show  cards,  rubber 
stamp*.    Robert  Hill.  2L88  Sutter  at.  San  Fran- 

cssco.  

25  ENVELOPES  with  name,  busmesa  and  address 
in  upper  corner.  15c  100  for  30c.  postpaid.  Lo- 
gan Ellis.  Kesao,  Wash. 

FIELD  SEEDS  ANDPLANTS 

WE  BUT.  alfalfa  seed  containing  dodder,  mustard 
and  other  noxious  weed  seeds.  Bend  us  samples 
of  any  high  or  low  grade  seed  you  may  hate,  abo 
of  mustard,  bur  and  sour  closer  seed,  flax.  eta. 
Mercantile  at  Warehouse  Co.,  Fifth  and  Poplar 
Bta..  Oakland.  Cal. 

LEA  MING   CORN  SEED,   acclimated  from  pure- 
bred   Eastern   seed;   best   for   silage   and  teed. 
Price  6e  per  lb.  I.  o.  b.  Hickman.  Montgomery 

Baggs.  311  California  St.,  Ban  Francisco.  

SURD  CORN  —  Egyptian  white,  large  pore  whita 
kernel*.     High    germination   test.      None  better 
offered.     Abo  milo  maixe,  fetertta  and  Ecyiitian 
wheat,     Modesto  Farmers'  Union,  Modesto,  CaL 

PATENT  A^TO^NEYs! 


PAT  HINTS   that  protect  are  secured  throngb  tr. 

 a.     Send   for  free  booklet 

Coast  Patent  Agency,  Ine^ 


„   'Paten  ta. 
Stockton.  California. 


PATENTS    8BCURHD    or    fie    retarood.  J*end 
•ketch  or  model  for  free  ausii.li.  latent  ccmplet* 
patent  book  free.    George  F   Kimmcl.   JH>  Uarrat- 
ieT  building.  Washington.   D.  0. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  ANYTHING  vou  think  sny  other 
farmer,  stock  raiser  or  fruitgrower  would  need 
and  you  want  to  sell  it,  run  an  advertisement 
in  Orchard  and  Farm.  Yon  should  find  a  buyer. 
But  b*  sure  to  mail  your  adveirtasement  before 
the  23d  of  the  month,  ss  no  reply  is  accepted  after 
that  date.    'Pie  cpst  to  you  is  only  3  cents  per  word. 

ADVICE  ON  ALL  VITAL  MATTERS— marriage. 

health,  business,  money,  future  prospects — given 
by  a  scientific  and  rebgions  astrologer  of  20  years' 
experience.  Write  for  terms  and  give  exait  time 
of  writing.  Enclose  two-cent  stamp  for  reply  to 
Root.  R.  HilL  2188  Sutter  St..  San  Francisco. 

AT  LAST  THE     PERFECT  SILO — THE  STAY- 
ROUND^ — No  hoops,  no  bolts,   no  experiments; 
dose  Price;  sny  one  can  erect-    Address  D.  O,  Lire- 

ty.  215  Hubert  bldg  ,  San  Francisco  

PICTURE  PUZZLE  IXINTESTS — Send  stamp  for 
particulars   concerning   picture   games   now  run- 
ning    Enuitable  Publishing  Co.,  58  East  102d  St., 
New  York. 


AMERICAN   NUT  JOURNAL. 
Sample  for  fifteen  cent*. 


Rochester,  N.  X. 


MISCELLANEOUS  —  FOR  SALE. 


ONB  SAMSON  SIEVE  GRIP  TRACTOR.  4  to  5 
norse  pull  at  draw  bar  with  pair  of  extra  drire 
wheels  for  soft  ground.  One  celebrated  P.  it  O. 
12-inch  2- gang  light  engine  plow.  Both  like  new 
and  in  perfect  condition.  I  sed  but  a  few  days. 
Complete  outfit.  S550.  Address  W.  H.  Quinn.  50S 
Crocker  Bldg..  Sin  Francisco.  Ca'ifc.mia.  

FOR  SALE — Smalley  No.  14  feed  cutter  with  meal 
attachment    Makes  tine  feed  for  cattle.  hoT*  and 
poultry,     Saves  liiffti  priced  hay.     Also  8  inch  burr 

grain  grinder.     At.  Van  llnok.  Pre  Palos.  Cal.  

NIAGARA   METAL  WEATHER  STRIP  CO.— Al 
equipment  for  windows,  doors.    Made  rain,  wind, 
dust  proof.    Write  for  information.     Rstimates  fur- 
nished.   2507  East  First  Street,  Los  Angeles. 


HELP  WANTED. 


POPULAR   CLOTH-norNli    SoVKLS.   7.1c  each. 

postpaid.  Catslogue  free.  C.  L.  Gardner,  1717 
Lyon  St.  San  FranciM-o,  Cal.   

OLD  FASHIONED  VARMINT  HOI  NDS  —  Been 
selling  them  quarter  century.    Refetence.  my  cus- 

tomers.    Jno.  B.  Donaldson,  Bonneville.  Miss. 

FOR  SALE—  Bull  tractors  on  time  payments;  best 
small  tractor  made  for  all  farm  pun*-*es.    P.  J. 

Weisel  Ik  Co..   Anshcim. '  Cal.  

POWER  HAY  PRESS  for  sale.  Bargain.  Nearly 
new.     Owner  must  selL     Also  small  horsepower 

press.    Box  458.  Petaluma,  C*l.  

SPLIT  REDWOOD  POSTS 

Any  sixe,  any  quantity;  write  for  prices.    W.  E. 

Whtanore.  Ckrrerdale.  Oal.   . 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP— 1-ton  Orchard   Track;  Ven 

used  for  two  months  only.    Address  box  F,  Be- 

moia.  Calif.  ]  

PRIZE-WINNER  Beagle  hound  puppies  for  sale. 

W.  Lang.  2575  30th  Are..  San  Francisco.  Cat 
HOGAN'S    "Orll   of   the   Hen"- New   edition  $2 

postpaid.     Hardy  s  Bookstore.  Oakland.  CaL 

MISCELLANEOUS  —  WANTED 


WANTED  — RE 
Hrrrnboidt  Con 
tkm.  acreage,  im 
chard  and  Farm. 


UIRITMT7NT.  Mendocino  or 
State  full  particulars,  loca- 
nents,  terms.  Box  379.  Or- 
st  Bldg..  San  Franrisco.  Cal. 

WANTED   for  cash,   anything  in   old   gold,  silver 
or  robber  teeth  plates:  we  buy.  sell,  repair  sn- 
tiqn*  clocks.    Balster,  jeweler,  2124  University  are., 

Berkeley.  Cal.  

WANTED — Small  steam  pressure  cauner  in  good 
condition,    O.  E.  Longtin.  North  Fork,  Calif. 


TO    EXCHANGE— Miscellaneous. 


WILL  TRADE  a   fine  watchmaker's  outfit,  spec- 
tacles, crystals,  etc..  for  land:  ill  health.  What 
hare  yon?    Address  72  Glen  Ave  ,  Oakland,  Oal. 

BEES  AND  BEE  SUPPLIES. 

SOUTHWEST  VIRGINIA  five  band  Italian  queens. 

the  fancy  comb-honey  strain,  gentle  to  handle. 
Ther  will  please  vou.  Try  one;  fl  each.  Henry 
8.  Roboo.  Rt  3.  box  213,  Roanoke.  V*.  

BIO  MONEY  IN  BEES— Send  2c  stamp  for 
booklet  on  "How  to  Start"  A  single  hire  pro- 
duces as  high  as  500  lbs.  of  honey,  or  about  a 
quarter  of  a  ton  in  one  season.  Address  H.  D. 
Dresshnch.   Orchard  and  Farm,  Hearst  Bldg.,  San 

Franrisco.  

LEATHER    COLORED    ITALIAN  BEES — Best 
honey    makers;    stamp    for    information,  Mrs. 
Moore,  46  Joost  Are.,  Saa  Francisco. 


MEDICAL. 


MALIGNANT  GROWTHS.  TUMORS.  WENS  AND 
ALL  BREAST  LUMl-S  CI  RED. 


treatment.  NO  KNIFE. 
LITTLE  OR  NO  PAIN, 
ion   positively  kills  every 


8trietly  a  norn>r 
NO  BLOOD  AND 
Our  method  of  a 
particle  of  diseased  wnemr. 

REMEMUKR  the  danger  signal  is  a  sore  that 
does  not  heal  or  the  rapid  increase  of  growth  in  a 
slump  wart,  mole  or  scab  which  may  h»ve  been 
present  a  long  time.  If  chose  conditions  appear  in 
in  Imhvidnal  over  40  years  of  age  'ney  are  NEAR- 
LY ALWAYS  OF  A  MALIGNANT  NATLRE  and 
should  be  given  immediate  attention. 

Bend  for  our  64-page  (free)  book  with  names  and 
testimonials  of  cured  patients.  Many  nglit  here  in 
y^r^wT  vicinity.     EXAMINATION  FREE. 


253   12th  St 


THE  DR.  J.  H.  SHIRLEY  CO 


Oakland,  CaL 


ASSAYERS  AND  GOLD  BUYERS. 

GOLD,  amalgam,   rich  ore  bought,   cash-  assay- 
ing. 00c     Pioneer  Assaying  Cvmpany.  (.36  Mar- 
ket  BU    opposite    Palace   Hotel.    San  Francisco, 
Oal. 

PARCEL  POST. 


HOW  TO  LTVX  ON  LESS — A  guide  to  cheaper 
living      Wholesale   catalogue  free.     Pacific  Co- 
operative. A230  Commercial  et..  San  Francisco. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY — Men,  women.  18  or 
over,  U.  H.  Government  jobs.  War  ro~ami  many 
vacancies;  »T.r.  to  $150  month.  Writ*  immediately 
for  list  posiuons  now  obtainable.  Franklin  luiti- 
tutc.  Dept.  ('.   185  Rochester.  N.  Y.  

MAN  OR  Wo. MAX  to  travel  for'  old  established 
firm;   no  canvassing:  *1.170  first   year;  payable 

weekly:    pursuant    to    contract    expenses  advanced. 

L.   Nichols,  Philadelphia  Pa..  Pepper  bldg. 

WANTED-  -A  boy  or  giil  hi  each  school  prednct 
to  sen   Jaeger's  Asbestos   Flat   Iron   Wax  Pad. 

Makes   ironing  easy.     Big  pay-     I   will  help  you. 

Address  A.  W.  Fickle.  Bicknell.  Cal. 

$5  A   DAY  GATHERING  EVERGREENS,  root* 
and   herbs.     10c   brings   book   and   war  prices. 
Particulars  free.     Botanical,  60  New  Haven,  Conn. 

WANTED— AGENTS.  SALESMEN. 

Atif'N,^_.''ail  m*ke  ''•*  money  handling  Pyrociilo 
fire  Bxtmguishers;  best   and   lowest  priced;  ei- 
clnsive  territory.    Western  Fire  Appliance  Co..  .CM 
Geary  St.,  San  Francisco. 

' '  V^"1'L™I5N— Maann  »old  18  Sprayers  and  Auto 
t5™  Saturday.     Profits  $2  each;  square 

, W-"  ^"^fj../.^"^^:^''!0'^, 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

tttSZ2lT   Y"I'-N',:    MAN,   experienced  timekeeper. 

hookkec^r,  storekeeper  and  office  man,  good 
2S2r  ',U'  By1"  business  experience,  desires 
R!TIi2i„.Whew  £e  ,ea'!  secure  Practical  experience 
(un^Ti^i  I'  t,°niSalt<"*  or  cattle  raising.  Bog 
Cisco    p51,"1"1  *nd  FiLrm-  Hearst  Bklg.,  Sari  Fran- 

EXPERIENCED  FARMER  WISHES  POSITION 
as  supt.  of  ranch;  10  years'  esperienie,  both 
?T ""v.^r"1';  Jre^class  mechanic;  sober,  married. 
Box  610.  Orchard  and  Farm,  Hearst  Bldg  San 
i'  ran  Cisco, 


MUSIC— MUSICAL  INSTRUM'TS. 

VKHY  LATEST  classical  and  popular  song  hits 
(ivord  and  music  complete).  15c  each  postpaid 
He  UP  to  the  moment— get  the  latest  they're  s«*> 
nil.'  anil  dancing  from  Broadway  to  the  Cliff  House 
r,"^  srPe,t  toe  ''<*•  Wilder  the  Music  King! 
•il   2d  Streot,  San  Francisco.  

GOOD  TONED  VIOLIN  FOR  SAJLB— Free  trial 
at    mv   exuen^e      e-isv   rwvmenti   if   vou  wish. 

*\i2i£_5I??:  Bortj^xiajr]  uss ,  Route  5.  Rosed  ale,  Kan. 

NEW  SON  (^-California  Queen  of  SUtes  (Sheet 
Music)  fllteen  cents.     Z.  T.   8pencer,  Pubtehcr, 

Sf»r.f)nia,   (  uif. 

SEND  FtIR  OUR  THREE  CATALOGUES  of  5c, 
«.1!!!,»1SC  free.   Remark  Song  Shop.  906A 

Market  St  .  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

RAZOR  BLADES  SHARPENED. 

RAZOR  BLADES  sharpened,  30  cents  per  dozen. 

Returned  the  next  day.  We  sharpen  and  repair 
regular  razors,  knives,  scissors  or  anything  with  an 
edge.  We  sell  all  makes  of  safety  razors  and 
blades.  M.  J.  Schoenfeld,  1304  Broadway.  Oak- 
land,  Cal.  ■ 

RAZOR  BLADES  SHARPENED— All  kind*  singl* 
or  double  edge,  30  cents  dozen;  all  work  guaran- 
teed; your  money  back  if  not  satisfactory.    Mail  to 
W.  It.  Seever,  427  Louisiana  St.  VaUejo,  Oal. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES. 


FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— Mv  special  offer  to 
introduce  my  magazine,  "Investing  for  Profit," 
It  is  worth  $10  a  copy  to  any  one  wlio  has  not 
acquired  sufficient  money  to  provide  necessities 
snd  comforts  for  self  snd  loved  ones.  It  shows 
how  to  become  richer  quickly  and  honestly.  "In- 
vesting for  Profit"  is  the  only  progressive  financial 
journal  and  has  the  largest  circulation  in  America 
It  shows  how  $100  grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now 
and  I'll  send  it  six  month  free.  H.  L.  Barber, 
499.  20  W.  Jackson  boulevard,  Chicago. 

MONEY   TO    LOAN— REAL  ES- 
TATE. 


MONET  TO  LOAN  on  farms,  raw  land,  city  and 
suburban  property;  building  loans  made;  also  large 
lo*ns  on  land  and  irrigation  projects  from  $5fl.0iMJ 
to  $1,000,000.  Inventions  financed.  C.  O.  PauJ. 
407  Chamber  of  Commerce  bldg..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

FARM  IXIANS.  Building  Loans  anv  situ,  also 
bond  issues.  $100,000  up.  on  irrigation  and  in- 
dustrial projects,  etc.  We  alao  soil  or  exchange 
farm  lands  anywhere  on  Pacific  Coast.  Reddiu 
Land  Company.  241  Montgomery  at,  San  Francisco. 

AKX    AMOUNT    ON    COUNTRY  PROPERTi. 
Realty   Mortgage  Company, 
W.  E  Palmer,  Pres..  918  Monadnock  bMg.,  S.  F. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  GOODS. 

FREE  MAIL  CATALOGUE — Bine  flannel  middy 
Mouses,  $3;  U.  S.  Nary  flarmel  blouses,  5  .  ; 
genninc  army  shoes,  $4.50;  send  for  our  illns- 
trated  catalogues  of  suits,  army  canteens,  khaki 
suits,  campaign  hats,  cowboy  hats,  money  belts, 
cartridge  tvlts,  tents  snd  hammocks,  Liobold  i 
Co..  217  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


STCDY    Telegraphy.     Stenography,  Bookkeeping. 

Law,  English.    Board,  room  and  tuition  msy  be 
earned.   Catalogue  free.   Mackay   Business  College, 
015  Main  St.  Los  Angeles, 
STUDY   telegraphy,  bo 


Walker  Buian 


book  keeping,  shorthand 
Free    catslogue.  I 
ejee,  Portland.  Oregon. 


FURS  REMODELED. 


Fll It8  rrpoiml  and  rrmodclnd  at  Tory  reaaoQjtblt 
price*.     Chi-Turo  Cloak  &  Suit  Co.,  960  Market 
St.  Ban  Francisco. 

COLLECTION  AGENCIES. 

KNOX  — Sprrckel*  Bldg 
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ORCHARD   AND  FARM 


RELIABLE  HOTELS 

.".o.OOO  Farmers,  Storkralbers  and  Frnl  Urrowfrs  now  read  Orchard  and  Farm. 
When  traveling,  information  as  to  reliable  hotels  aad  accommodations  U 
always  welcome,  and  this  is  where  Orchard  and  Farm  is  desirous  of  serv- 
in  C  Its  biir  t  ami  It  of  readers.  Ton  can  rely  on  the  hotels  advertised  la 
these  columns,  as  the  publishers  will  only  accept  advertising  from  what  is 
considered  reliable  and  trustworthy  hotel*.  When  planning  yonr  trips  to 
any  city  or  town,  be  sure  to  consult  these  columns  for  places  to  stop. 


HotekOakland 


Merritl,  surf  bathing  In  Ala- 
meda, golf,  motoring  and  riding 
through  the  picturesque  mountains 
of  Alameda  County,  and  all  outdoor 
sports. 

It's  coot,  comfortable  and  social- 
ly congenial  at  Hotel  Oakland,  the 
terminal  of  the  transcontinental 
Lincoln  highway.  Surprisingly  low 
rates  to  permanent  guests. 

INVESTIGATE 
From  $1.50  Up  ^SST- 

t  till,   SWORD,  Manager 


A  rood  pU**i  to  May. 
Mora  comfortable  thmo 
b  o  m      b*c*u*e  Monc-vn 


Cift-vry  *  T-vTror.  cnae 
to  rrmihni  Q  •  ft  rjp 
■trpfti  cftrs  direct  to  thft 
door*.  American  plan, 
from  94;  Kuropeftn  plan, 
from  $1 

MORGAN  ROSS.  M*r. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Haafc   mm 4   Stoektoa  Streets 
SAM  1K1M1SCO 

REASONABLE  RATES 

Considering  the  superior  location  ! 
and   handsome  appointment    of   the  ! 

Victoria  and  the  high  class  of  its 
patronage,  its  rales  are  evtreraely 
reasonable. 

European  Plan 

With  bath.  $1.50 
Per  day  and  up. 
Kuropean  plan 
without  hath.  91.0i 
per   day    and  up. 

American  Plan 

(Table  d"Hoie> 
from  S3.0Q  per  day 
and  up,  depending 
on     location  of 
room  and  number 


The  Grange  and  the  War 

Patrons  of  Husbandry  Department 
Edited  by  Kate  D.  Hill 


TG  r  a  n  g  e 
lecturers: 
Agricultural  pre- 
paredness is  the 
problem  we  are 
facing  to-day. 
The  time  was 
when  we  held  up 
our  heads  in  the 
face  of  a  tradition  that  this  was  the 
greatest  agricultural  country  in  the 
world.  Yet  for  a  great  many  years 
we  have  been  importing  agricultural 
product;-  for  our  own  consumption, 
and  we  as  farmers  have  been  criti- 
cised by  charging  the  high  cost  of 
living  to  our  insufficient  cropsr 

We  are  told  that  we  should  raise 
such  large  crops  here  in  America 
that  no  such  situation  of  high  prices 
as  we  are  facing  could  possibly  exist. 
We  are  continually  being  urged  to 
cultivate  more  acres;  that  the  great 
increase  in  population  demands  it. 
Rut  to  my  mind  the  help  question  is 
the  barrier  that  stands  in  our  way. 
1  believe  the  only  way  to  solve  the 
problem,  if  it  can  be  solved,  is  not  an 
increase  in  cultivated  acreage  but 
rather  in  increased  productiveness  of 
the  acres  now  under  cultivation. 
Germany  and  The  Labor  Problem. 
Perhap>  a  comparison  of  statistics 
between  America  and  Germany  is 
timely.    The  United  States  contains 


DALE-TALLAC 

hotel  mtmmmmamm 


bout  17  acr 
ant.  while 


"Practical  Farming 
and  Gardening" 

A  wonderful  book,  edited  by  Willis 
MacOerald.  should  be  in  every 
farm  home.  It  offers  a  collection 
of  money-making  methods  in  agri- 
culture, treated  by  specialists  who 
have  devoted  a  life  of  thought, 
stud}",  experiment  and  practical 
experience  to  the  special  subjects 
they  deal  with.  The  book,  which 
regularly  sells  for  $2.50.  may  be 
had  with  a  year's  subscription  to 
Orchard  and  Farm  for  only  $1.00. 


Hotel  Somerton 

440  Gear?  Su  San  Francisco 


-mm  i  I' 


orated  hotel 
r  patroaage. 

h  its  excel- 
te  prices,  an 


The  BM>at  eoB' 
Ib  the  elty.  a< 

Our  dining 
lent  service  ai 
attractive  fea 

RATKSi 
Rooms  wlthnnt  atlarhed  bat 
ai.eo  to  Si.: mi  per  day 
naaa   with   attached  haih 
»1_V>  to  S.1.O0  per  day 


Svni.EIR,  Mi 


R< 


Best  guaranteed  belting  in  the  world. 
Sample  mailed  free.  Orchard  and 
iarm.  Hearst  building.  San  Francisco. 


No  matter  what  you  have  to  sell,  ad- 
vertise it  on  the  Farmers'  Classified 
Market  Place.    Only  Jc  per  word. 


btl< 
Ore 
In  i 
one 

do: 


HAVE  YOU  A  FARM  FOR  SALE? 

If  you  have  a  farm  for  sale  or  trade,  livestock,  machinery,  implements, 
m4nl  Mn/riois'lf  '^"w1'?'3  n,ir,'r!'  stock,  building  material,  new 
!«  nf'irinir  nii-hta  any  Kind,  clogs,  rabbits,  motorcycles,  bicycles,  autoroo- 
hard1  ami  Farm     I  iitt  S  ad iVhonli  >ou   wish   to  sell— advertise   it  in 

hi*h  f»™  m«»    ■      *  y°V  .   5*{  •>ou,*  buyer.    Only  three  cents  a  word 

e_    Rememher nn  r  im*"i  *'  v         1       ?y'         mall  the  ad  you  wish  to  run  at 
ing  "the  last  form  for  thaJ 8  acTept*d  »ft*r  ****  **•  as  this  is  the  date  foe 
ORCHARD  ASD  FARM.  «th  Floor,  Hearst  Balldlag.  Saa  FraacUeo. 


GUARANTEED  BELTING 


Sample 
Mailed 
Free 

Write  H.  D.  Dreisbach.  Sixth  Floor.  Hearst  Building,  Saa  Francisco 
and  yon  will  receive  a  sample  of  the  best  belting  In  the  world.  Noth-' 
tng  like  it.    L*8,s  less  th*n  other  belting  and  lasts  much  longer.  In- 
formation  will  be  sent  yg«  on  how  to  Judge  good  from  poor  grade  belting 


Mates  has  S1  j  acres  ot  farm  land  or 
nearly  C  acres  of  actual  cultivated 
land  for  each  inhabitant,  while  Ger- 
many has  only  a  slight  fraction  over 
^2  acres;  that  is  to  say,  that  we  are, 
in  proportion  ^o  our  population,  cul- 
tnating  nearly  three  times  as  much 
land   as   Germany.     Yet  it  is  said 
-that  we  produce  so  little  that  it  is 
possible  for  the  speculative  middle- 
men to  corner  the  markets,  and  force 
prices  up  to  abnormal  figures,  whDe 
■  Germany  is  self  sustaining. 

Statements  like  these  stare  us  in 
the  face,  and  we  must  try  this  com- 
ing season  to  practice  more  intensive 
cultivation.  The  time  was  when  this 
-country  prided  itself  on  being  fore- 
most in  raising  wheat,  but  Germany's 
yield  is  about  31  bushels  per  acre. 
Our  crop  of  oats  is  another  very  im- 
portant crop,  but  our  average  per 
acre  is  only  about  30  bushels,  while 
Germany's  is  nearly  58. 

Crop  Comparisons. 
Greatest  of  all  is  the  contrast  in 
potatoes,  one  of  our  most  important 
food  "crops.  The  yield  varies,  of 
course,  according  to  the  weather,  but 
averages  about  95  bushels  per  acre, 
while  Germany  averages  more  than 
W5  bushels  per  acre. 

Now  from  these  facts,  we  must 
admit  if  we  could  make  the  cultiva- 
tion of  our  land  as  efficient  as  that 
of  Germany,  from  our  present  cul- 
tivated area  we  could  raise  twice  as 
much  as  we  do  at  the  present  time, 
and  part  of  the  question  of  prepared- 
ness would  be  solved.  This  would 
also  help  solve  the  farm  labor  ques- 
tion, for  as  a  rule,  except  for  the 
harvesting  of  crops,  it  takes  very 
little  longer  to  cultivate  a  large  crop 
than  a  small  one,  and  the  results  axa 
more  encouraging. 

The  most  profitable  is  that  in  which 
intensive  culture  produces  a  large 
yield  on  a  small  acreage. 

Mobilizing  Agriculture. 
Now  to  whom  shall  we  appeal  for 
the  mobilization  of  agriculture? 
First,  to  the  farmer  to  increase  his 
production,  not  so  much  by  cultiva- 
ting a  large  area,  as  by  intensive  cui- 


California  State  Lecturer. 

the     no  doubt,  where  a  man  who  oug 
to  be  in  the  country,  because  of 
early   training    there,    finds  hir 
planted  in  the  city.    This  is  the 
to  whom  we  can  appeal  at  this 
to  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity  I 
to  secure  a  plot  of  land,  and  no 
only   raise  sufficient   vegetables  io 
himself,  but  also  raise  enough  to  seJ| 
his  neighbors. 

On  the  other  hand,  yon  will  fintj 
the  city  bred  man  becoming 
ested  in  this  great  preparedness 
tion,  who  without  proper  super  __ 
will  make  a  complete  failure  of  tht 
cultivation  of  garden  crops;  for  then 
are  country-minded  folks  and  then 
are  people  with  persistently  city  types 
of  mind,  and  nothing  is  more  dis 
tressing  and  destructive  than  for 
man  to  be  kept  away  from  his  nat 
uraf  element. 

Help  The  City  Man. 
Whatever  removes  the  aniricia 
barrier  of  habit  is  to  be  applauded 
and  we  must  admit  that  the  blunder! 
of  this  back-to-the-land  movement 
are  not  less  conspicuous  than  its  suc- 
cesses. 

So  let  those  of  us  who  are  so  thor* 
oughly  interested  in  the  great  Agriy 
cultural  development  question  try  to 
assist  Hhose  of  our  city  friends  who 
wish  to  enter  into  this  back  to  the 
land  propaganda  by  giving  them  the 
best  advice  and  supervision  we  can* 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  at  the  prei 
entent  time  we  are  at  war  with  Ger- 
many (.and  war  means  destruction  ol 
life  and  property,  interruption  o| 
transportation  and  a  general  upheaval 
of  conditions),  and  realizing  that  ag- 
riculture is  the  foundation  of  civiliza« 
tion,  let  us,  as  patrons  of  husbandry, 
bring  the  question  of  agricultural  pre- 
paredness or  mobilization  of  agricuU 
ture  to  our  immediate  attention  by 
the  discussion  of  the  following  top- 
ics ". 

Subjects  for  Discussion. 

Reasons  for  the  increase  in  cost  o| 
living 

Diminished  production. 
Speculation  and  the  middleman 
How  best  can  agriculture  be  pro>t 

moted. 

Efficiency  and  the  producer. 
The  farmer  as  a  good  citizen. 
Transportation  and  the  distribution* 

of  crops. 

Parcel  post  as  a  medium  between 

city  and  country. 

In  presenting  these  suggestive  top^ 
les  I  recommend  that  you  consider 
four  very  important  factors: 
L  The  scarcity  of  seed. 
1  The  scarcity  of  fertilizer 

3.  The  scarcity  of  labor. 
And  last,  but  not  lea-  — 

4.  The  best  of  super\ision 
Fraternally  yours, 

EDWARD  E.  CHAPMAN, 

National  Lecturer, 
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the  best  results.  1  here 
cases,  manv  of  them 


Rose  Carnival  at 
Santa  Rosa 

OWING     to    the  enthusiasm 
which  is  being    shown,  the 
Twenty-eighth  Annual   Rose , 
Carnival,  which  will  take  place  in' 
Santa  Rosa,   May  lOth-lith,  inclu- 
sive, promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
artistic   and   successful  celebrations 
ever  held.    The  school  department 
will  participate   for  the  first  time, 
with  from  3,000  to  4.000  children  tab. 
lag  part    All  of  the  lodges  win  be 
represented  in  the  parade  and  there, 
wfll  be  several  Oriental  floats. 

They  Were  Speedy. 

Mrs.  Todd  went  into  a  store  to  buy. 
some  spring  ginghams. 

"Are  these  colors  fast?"  she  asked 
the  clerk. 

"Yes  indeed,"  he  replied  earnestly! 
"you  ought  to  see  them  when  once, 
they  start  to  ran  " 


Peerless  616 
Egg  Incubator 


«_*  /%  er   f\g~\  Delivered  In 
*P*-f  3  •\JVJ  California 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

GLOBE  MILLS,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 


R  I  R  fl  I  Alin  The  Most  Complete 
DinULHIIU  Stock  In  America  of 
Rare  and  Beautiful  Birds  From  All  Over 
the  World 

Our  doff  department  Is  at  your  service  with 
m   a  collection  of  docs  and  puppies  of  all 
f  kinds;  also  a  full  line  of  kennel  supplies. 
—  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog  In  colors  FREE 
L.  M.  GRIOER 
1301   Central  Ave.,   and   216  Mercantile 
Place,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


FURNITURE 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  AT 

One-Half  Retailer's  Profit 

Write  for  Big  Free  Illustrated  Catalog. 

ZUMBRO  CO. 

1403  Fifth  street,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Ask  Your  Dealer  for 

EL  DORADO 
C0C0ANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Horses,  Milch  Cows.  Chickens,  Young  Pigg 
and  Hogs.    Cheapest  feed  in  tha  market  to-day. 
If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 
EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS 
433    California    St.,    San  Francisco 


Go- 
Next 
Sunday! 


50%  Reduction  for 
Round  Trip  Tickets 
via  Southern  Pa- 
cific Lines  in  Cali- 
fornia 

Between  Points  Where 

the  One-Way  Fare 
Ranges  from  50c  to  $5 

Oil  Burning  Locomotives;  No 
Cinders;  No  Annoying  Smoke; 
Steam  Heated  Cars;  Automatic 
Safety  Block  Signals. 

Ask  Agent 

SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 

Write  for  folder  on 
•'Apache  Trail  of  Arlsona" 


Foods  in  Wartime 

Getting  the  Most  For  One's  Money. 

USE  cereals  (flour,  meal,  cereal 
breakfast  foods,  etc.)  freely, 
taking  pains  to  prepare  them 
with  great  care  and  to  vary  the  kind 
used  from  day  to  day  if  necessary  to 
keep  people  from  tiring  of  them. 

Remember  that  a  quart  of  whole 
milk  a  day  for  each  child,  to  be  used 
as  a  beverage  and  in  cookery,  is  not 
too  much. 

Plan  carefully,  both  in  buying  and 
in  serving. 

Do  not  be  ashamed  to  plan  closely. 
Thrift  in  food  means  providing 
enough  food,  neither  too  little  nor 
too  much. 

Notice  carefully  how  much  of  such 
staples  as  flour,  sugar,  milk,  cooking 
fat,  etc.,  is  used  each  week  for  a 
month  and  see  if  there  are  any  ways 
of  cutting  down  the  quantity  needed. 

Buy  nonperishable  materials  in 
quantities  if  better  prices  can  be 
secured  and  there  is  a  good  storage 
place  in  the  home-  Neighbors  can 
sometimes  club  together  to  get  lower 
rates. 

Estimate  carefully  how  much  of 
any  material  will  be  needed  before 
laying  in  a  supply,  then  see  that 
none  is  wasted  by  careless  handling. 

Try  to  make  the  dishes  served  of 
such  size  that  there  will  be  enough 
to  satisfy  the  appetite  of  the  family 
and  no  unnecessary  table  and  plate 
waste. 

Do  not  be  above  noticing  whether 
anything  usable  is  thrown  away  with 
the  garbage,  which  always  shows  how 
thriftily  food  is  used  in  a  household. 

Many  inexpensive  materials  can 
be  made  attractive  and  the  diet  can 
be  pleasantly  varied  by  a  wise  use 
of  different  flavorings. 

Finicky  tastes  in  food  often  pre- 
vent the  use  of  many  valuable  ma- 
terials which  might  be  the  means 
of  saving  money. 

Good  food  habits  are  an  import- 
ant part  of  personal  hygiene  and 
thrift.  Children  get  such  habits  by 
having  suitable  amounts  of  suitable 
foods  served  to  them  and  then  be- 
ing expected  to  eat  what  is  set  be- 
fore them. 

True  economy  lies  not  only  in 
buying  wisely,  but  also  in  making 
the  fullest  possible  use  of  what  is 
bought. 

Mint  Vinegar. 

2  bunches  mint  1  pint  hot  vinegar 

Wash  the  mint,  tear  up  the  leaves, 
place  in  a  jar,  and  pour  on  the 
vinegar.  Cover  and  let  stand  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  then  strain  the  vine- 
gar into  a  bottle.  Use  in  making 
French  dressing.  It  is  especially  good 
with  tomatoes. — Miss  R-  H.  Knorr. 

Puffballs  with  Tomatoes. 

6  small  puffball  mush-    %  teaspoonful  Bait 

rooms  Vs  teaspoonful  paprika 

6  tomatoes  3  cupfuls  water 

2  tablespoonfuls  butter 

Cut  the  tomatoes  fine  and  stew  in 
the  water  for  twenty  minutes.  Rub 
through  a  puree-sieve.  All  the  puff- 
balls,  diced,  the  salt,  and  the  paprika, 
and  simmer  for  ten  minutes.  Add  the 
butter  and  serve  very  hot.  The  puff- 
balls  should  be  about  the  size  of  po- 
tatoes. All  varieties  are  wholesome 
and  delicious  if  eaten  when  the  flesh 
is  as  white  as  curd. — Rachel  F.  Dahl- 
gren.   

Nut  Bread. 

Three  cups  flour,  1%  cups  milk,  % 
cup  brown  sugar,  1  cup  walnuts,  1 
even  teaspoon  salt,  4  even  teaspoons 
baking  powder.  Sift  flour,  salt  and 
baking  powder  into  milk  and  sugar; 
add  nuts,  stir  well  and  place  in  well 
greased  Loaf  tin.  Let  stand  ten  min- 
utes before  baking.  Bake  one  hour 
in  slow  oven. 


Do  It  Electrically 

ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES  in 
the  household  not  only  add  to  the 
convenience  of  all  members  of 
the  family,  but  they  are  econom- 
ical and  time-savers. 

ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES  in- 
clude CHAFING  DISHES, 
COFFEE  PERCOLATORS, 
VACUUM  CLEANERS,  ELEC- 
TRIC IRONS  and  every  other 
appliance  that  is  needed  in  the 
modern  home,  not  forgetting 
ELECTRIC  FANS. 

We  carry  these  appliances  in  many  of  our  branch  offices, 
and  will  be  glad  to  have  you  call  and  inspect  them.  Where  we 
do  not  carry  them  we  will  be  just  as  glad  to  give  you  our  ex- 
pert advice. 

"PACIFIC  SERVICE"  is  always  "At  Your  Service." 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

HEAD  OFFICE,  445  SUTTER  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Branches  in  all  principal  cities  and  towns  of 
North-Central  California. 


CHUBBUCK'S  IDEAL 

GOPHER  TRAP 

Larger  than  runway; 

I jaws  pull  rodent  In: 
catches  large  orsmall  gopher  and  holds  it. 
Farmers  say  it's  worth  dozen  other  makes. 
Bi  2  sales.  Price  50c.  If  not  at  your  dealer's  will  send 
It  to  you  postpaid;  2  for  95c;  6  for  $2.70;  12  for  $S.10. 
Money  back  If  you  are  not  satisfied.  Free  circulars. 
E.  J.  CnnbbnckCo..  Dept.    F.     San  Francisco.  Cal. 


HAVE  YOU  A  FARM  FOR  SALE? 
IF  SO,  ADVERTISE  IN  THE 
ORCHARD     AND  FARM. 

Clarence  Bolt  of  Hickman,  Califorfnia,  advex- 
tised  a  farm  of  40  acres  a  few  months  ago  and 
got  63  replies.  It  costs  little  to  adrertise— only 
3  cents  a  word  under  the  classification  of  Real 
Estate  on  the  Farmers,  Market  Panes. 


Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Management, 
Circulation,  Etc.,  Required  by  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  August  24,  1912, 

OF 

ORCHARD  AND  FARM 

Published  Monthly  at  San  Francisco,  California 

for  April  1,  1917. 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA  <,c- 

COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  °&- 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  J.  B.  Pinkham,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according 
to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Business  Manager  of  the  Orchard 
and  Farm  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief, 
a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the 
circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the 
above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section 
443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing 
editor,  and  business  managers  are: 

Name  of  Postofflce  address 

Publisher,  Country  Life  Publishing  Co.  Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Editor,  Bailey  Millard  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Managing  Editor,  Bailey  Millard  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Business  Manager,  J.  B.  Pinkham  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  addresses  of  individual  own- 
ers, or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses  of 
stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of 
stock  ) 

Hartley  F.  Peart,  Humboldt  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
as  trustee  for  William  R,  Hearst,  Beneficiary,  New  York  City 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders 
owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities  are:     (If  there  are  none,  so  state.) 

None. 

A  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any.  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  to  a  capacity  other  than  that 
of  a  bona  flde  owner;  and  this  afAant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association, 
or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indilrect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities 
than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5    That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  Issue  of  this       _  —  — 

publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  tho  malls  or  otherwise,  to    jm  f\       "W  g* 
paid  subscribers  during  the  six  months  preceding  the  date  shown    adfL^afl        I  I 

*This  information  in  required  from  dally  publications  only  )  *  9 

siKned  J.  B.  PINKHAM, 

°  (Signature  of  Business  Manager) 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  3d  day  of  April,  1917 
(Seal)  A.  J.  HENRY,  Notary  Public. 

(My  commission  expires  Sept.  25,  1919.) 


There  Are  Five 

brands  of  United  States  Tires  to  select  from — a  tire  for  every  need 
of  price  and  use.  All  of  them  are  GOOD  tires.  All  of  them  give 
better  service,  more  mileage  per  dollar,  greater  resilience  and  stouter 
resistance  to  road-wearing  conditions.  Four  of  them — the  'Royal 
Cord,'  the  'Nobby/  the  'Chain/  the  'Usco* — are  famous  anti-skids. 
The  other  is  an  equally  famous  'Plain'  Tread.  Choose  which  one 
meets  your  special  requirements  and  order  TO-DAY. 

All  good  dealers  carry  a  complete  line  of  United  States  Tires,  made  by  the 
largest  rubber  manufacturer  in  the  world. 

United  States  Tires 

Are  Good  Tires 

'Nobby'   "[Chain*    'Usco'    'Royal  Cord;'  'Plain* 
A  tire  for  every  need  of  price  and  use 

United  Stateslire  Company 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Here  it  is,  the  tractor  every  man  can  buy — 
made  to  meet  the  special  demand  for  lowest 
possible  cost  with  positive,  absolute  efficiency 
— the  best  low  cost  light  tractor  ever  built — 
the 

UNIVERSAL  Junior 

$1  Cfl-00  TRACTOR 
lOU  ATTACHMENT 


F.  O.  B.  TACOMA 


A  Ford  converted  in  30  minutes  to  a  trac- 
tor— and  back  again  to  auto  in  same  time — no 
mechanical  changes  whatever. 


Works  All  Week 
Day  and  Night 


Pleasure 
All  Sunday 


IT'S  NOW  UP  TO  YOU — BUT  IT  WON'T  WIS  THE  WAR  IX  OUR 
FACTORY— GET  IT  ON  YOUR  FARM,  HITCH  YOUR  PLOW  TO  IT— 
NO  USE  TELLING  YOU  A  LOT  OF  TECHNICAL  THINGS  IN  THIS 
ADVERTISEMENT— THE  PICTURES  HERE  PROVE  IT— LOOKS  AS  IF 
IT  WOULD  DO  WORK  OF  FOUR  HORSES,  DOESN'T  IT?  AND  IT 
DOES— NO  MORE,  NO  LESS— AND  MADE  IN  THE  WEST — NO  DE- 
LAYS— MEETS  THE  SOIL  CONDITIONS  OF  THE  WEST— MADE  BY 
MEN  OF  THE  WEST— THEN  WHY  NOT  KEEP  YOUR  MONEY  IN  THE 
WEST?  NO  BIG  FREIGHT  COSTS,  BUT  YOUR  MONEY  IS  ALL  IN  THE 
TRACTOR.  INVESTIGATE— WRITE  US  FOR  DETAILS— PROMPT 
ACTION— OUR  TRACTORS  AND  NOT  OUR  CANNON  WILL  WIN  THIS 
WAR!    WRITE  TO-DAY! 


FREE 

Write  for  "A 
Tractor — a  Mat- 
ter of  Coarse." 
Gives  details  of 
the  I  nl  v  e  r  s  a  1 
Junior.  D  o  n't 
hesitate.  Inves- 
tigate It.  Get 
ready  for  the 
crops. 


The  FIRST  TRACTOR  ATTACHMENT 
on  the  market  was  put  on  by  our  Company. 
We  are  ttie  Absolute  Pioneers.  Others  may 
copy,  but  they  will  m>  through  the  Experi- 
mental Stage  we  Passed  through  long  ago.  We 
are  taking  orders  every  day  for  our  "UNIVER- 
SAL" ($275)  and  have  doubled  the  sue  of  our 
plant  in  the  last  sixty  days  to  meet  our  orders. 

GERLINGER  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

"Universal  Junior"  Tractor 
Attachment 
"Gersix"  Motor  Trucks 
TACOMA,  WASH. 


Agents 
Wanted 

Certain  terri- 
tory still  open. 
Reapo  n  s  I  li  1  e 
firms  or  Indi- 
viduals vranted 
as  agents  and 
dlstrlbu  tors. 
Wrlti'  or  Wire. 
Our  Field  Mana- 
ger may  be  near 
yon. 


EXPERIENCE 


Th 

but 


ere  s 

one 


Years  of  Caterpillar-building — thirty-four  years 
of  tractor-building  experience — and  today  Holt  is  I  ^*A4"s?l»t»i11^» 

acknowledged  the  world's  greatest  tractor  manufac-  ■  *  P1 

turer. 


Thirty-four  years'  experience  in  tractor-building 
has  developed  the  most  expert  workmen,  the  strong- 
est, longest-lived  construction,  the  greatest  tractive 
power,  found  only  in  Benjamin  Holt's  great  Inven- 
tion, the  Caterpillar. 

The  result  to  the  Caterpillar  owner  Is  lowest  cost 
per  working  hour — and  therein  lies  the  Caterpillar's 
success. 


We  will  gladly  send  you  details  on  all  models 


94\fears 

in  the  ground 
and  unharmed 
by  Bust!  — 


IN  1823  the  City  of  Cincinnati  laid  water  mains  made  of 
oak  logs  with  the  centers  bored  out.  To  prevent  the  logs 
from  checking,  hand-made  iron  bands  were  placed 
tightly  around  their  ends  like  the  hoops  on  a  barrel.  Now 
after  more  than  ninety  years,  these  are  being  dug  out.  The 
bands  are  still  in  good  condition  because  they  were  made 
out  of  iron  that  was  practically  pure. 

"ARMCOcoSdCULYERTS 

are  made  of  iron  that  is  even  purer  than  those  old  bands. 
"Armco"  Iron  is  never  less  than  99.84  per  cent  pure  iron, 
while  analysis  shows  that  in  both  cases  scarcely  more  than 
a  trace  of  either  Manganese  or  Copper  can  be  found;  and 
all  their  impurities  taken  together  make  barely  one-sixth 
of  one  per  cent. 

This  is  why  "Armco"  Iron  Culverts  resist  rust  and  give  long  and 
economical  service.  They  represent  enduring  value  for  the  taxpayer's 
money.  Insist  on  having  the  longest  lived  culverts  in  your  highways. 
The  "Armco"  Trade-Mark  on  every  section  is  your  guarantee. 

For  fall  information  on  "Armco"  Iron  Culvert;  Flame;  Sheet;  Roof- 
ing and  Formed  Products,  write  the  manufacturer  in  your  vicinity,  or 

Armco  Iron  Culvert  and  Flume  Mfrs.  Association 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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How  to  Increase  the  World's  Supply  of  Food 


ROM  the  earth 
all  food  comes 
by  which  all 
human  energy 
depends.  The 
p  h  i  1  o  sopher, 
scientist,  artist, 
author  and  la- 
borer all  must 
really  depend 
upon  this  one 
source,  but 
w  i  th  o  u  t  the 
energy  re- 
ceived '  from  the  sun  through  the 
photo-chemical  action  of  light  on  the 
foliage  of  plant  life,  all  would  perish, 
as  all  food  of  every  nature,  without 
any  exception,  is  first  elaborated  in* 
the  foliage  of  plants. 

Soil  and  sunlight  then  are  the  fun- 
damentals of  existence,  and  the 
sooner  this  Is  universally  appreciated 
the  better  it  will  be  for  all,  and  this 
present  world-wide  shortage  of  food 
will  be  more  easily  conquered. 

There  are  two  general  conceptions 
regarding  human  origin  and  develop- 
ment which  lead  in  opposite  direc- 
tions; one  that  we  arc  made  of  earth 
and  should  eat,  drink  and  cultivate 
every  selfish  motive  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  health,  happiness  or  even 
the  life  of  others,  a  life  half  mad  with 
avarice,  envy  and  selfishness. 

The  other  is  that  we  have  been 
dropped  from  some  celestial  sphere 
which  we  must  make  all  haste  to  re- 
gain at  the  expense  of  all  that  life 
may  have  in  store  for  us. 

Both  are  false  when  viewed  alone; 
both  are  true  in  the  comprehensive 
view  of  scicrlce  and  common  sense. 

World  Shortage  of  Food. 

That  there  is  a  real  whole-world 
shortage  of  food  is,  without  doubt, 
true,  as  so  many  producers  arc  em- 
ployed in  war,  or  preparations  for 
war,  or  have  been  removed  from  pro- 
ductive service  to  the  face  by  death. 

Famines  have  always  existed  at 
some  place  from  the  first,  and  food 
speculators  have  always  taken  advan- 
tage of  tbese  famines,  and  to-day  are 
apparently  as  active  as  ever,  produc- 
ing widespread  hardship  and  suffer- 
ing. 

Many  of  the  forty-eight  million  city 
dwellers  can  help  the  fifty-two  mil- 
lion country  producers  and  consum- 
ers to  feed  the  world  by  utilizing  va- 
cant city  lots  or  cultivating  a  piece 
of  land  outside  of  the  cities,  and  by 
preventing  the  very  common  wanton 
waste  of  food  and  conserving  the  fer- 
tilizing elements  now  going  to  waste 
into  the  rivers  and  oceans  where  it 
is  foreveMost. 

The  fifty-two  millions  who  live 
outside  of  the  cities,  most  of  whom 
either  actually  produce  the  large  bulk 
of  food,  or  lake  part  in  its  transpor- 
tation and  preparation,  can  increase 


Cultivate  More  Land  and  Decrease  Wanton  Waste. 
By  Luther  Burbank 


Lather  Hnrbank  Wearing  His  Famous  Shasta  Daisy, 
its  abundance,  and  thus  decrease  its 


expense  m  many  ways.  , 

Farming  has  now  emerged  from 
the  haphazard  hit-or-miss  plan  of  op- 
eration which  was  the  rule  even  dur- 


ing the  first  part  of  the  last  century; 
but  it  has  now  become  a  science,  and 
those  who  cultivate  the  soil  on  the 
ancient  plan  are  usually  found  work- 
ing the  roads  or  supported  by  relatives 


during  the  late  years   of  manhood. 

Farm  tractors  will  soon  be  used 
on  all  large  farms  and  the  services  of 
tractors  hired  on  the  smaller  farms 
and  gardens,  where  the  team  work 
is  now  done  by  horses;  deeper  plow- 
ing and  more  thorough  general  cul- 
tivation by  machinery  will,  in  itself, 
nearly  or  quite  double  most  crops. 

Irrigation  also  makes  available 
large  areas  of  land  otherwise  useless, 
and  much  valley  land  produces  less 
than  half  a  crop  from  lack  of  ju- 
dicious drainage,  especially  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  State,  where  the 
rainfall  is  often  too  generous. 

Best,  carefully  selected,  clean  seeds 
often  more  than  double  and  add  to 
the  value  of  the  crop;  careful  prep- 
aration for  the  protection  from  fun- 
gus and  insect  pests  is  of  great  im- 
portance, and  especial  care  in  har- 
vesting and  storage  to  prevent  loss 
by  rain  and  dew  and  by  rats,  mice 
and  birds. 

The  producer  should  receive  the 
full  reward  of  his  labor  first,'  the 
middle  man  afterward,  if  at  all.  He 
must  know  the  market  value  of  his 
products  and  be  able,  by  the  aid  of 
his  banker,  to  hold  them  if  the  mar- 
ket is  overstocked  at  the  time. 
Modern  Methods. 
Land  should  be  cultivated  Dy  mod- 
ern methods.  The  old  way  was  to 
plow  year  after  year,  always  outward 
toward  the  fences,  until  in  many 
cases  the  best  soil  was  piled  high 
only  for  weeds,  burying  the  fences 
half  their  height,  while  the  fields 
were  rendered  reservoirs  for  water, 
preventing  cultivation  until  too  late 
to  secure  a  paying  crop. 

Give  the  weeds  the  water  holes  and 
the  crops  the  choicest  well  drained, 
well  cultivated  soil.  Plow  away  from 
the  fences.  It  takes  thought  and 
more  care  to  lay  oflt  land  by  this 
plan,  but  it  pays  now  to  use  brains 
in  farming. 

Drain  the  heavy  valley  lands,  thus 
making  sure  of  crops  every  season; 
work  the  dry  lands  early  to  get  ad- 
vantage of  all  the  moisture  and  a  full 
season  of  growth.  If  an  orchard 
farm,  test  the  trees  as  to  profit;  have 
the  perennial  boarders  which  do  not 
pay,  grafted  to  some  variety  which 
pays,  or  replace  them  for  something 
which  does. 

The  labor  problem  looms  up  darkly 
now.  Unless  farm  helpers  are  in  the 
future  more  available  than  at  present, 
great  loss  must  occur  in  planting,  cul- 
tivating and  harvesting  crops,  and  es- 
pecially the  fruit  crops,  which  are  so 
perishable,  and  which  require  much 
light  labor  at  certain  seasons. 

The  farmer,  gardener  and  fruit 
raiser  must  be  alert  to  all  these,  and 
a  thousand  other  matters,  and  the 
best  intelligence  of  the  earth  will  find 
full  development  in  meeting  the 
necessary  requirements. 


President  Wilson  to  the  Middlemen 

THIS  let  me  say  to  the  middlemen  of  every  sort,  whether  they  are  handling  our  foodstuffs  or  our  raw  materials 
of  manufacture  or  the  products  of  our  mills  and  factories: 
The  eyes  of  the  country  will  be  especially  upon  you. 
This  is  your  opportunity  for  signal  service,  efficient  and  disinterested. 

The  country  expects  you,  as  it  expects  all  others,  to  forego  unusual  profits,  to  organize  and  expedite  shipments 
of  supplies  of  every  kind,  but  especially  of  food,  with  an  eye  to  the  service  you  arc  rendering  and  in  the  spirit  of 
those  who  enlist  in  the  ranks,  i  WOODROW  WILSON. 
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The  Most  Intensive  System  of  Egg  Productio 


>0\H"  vears 


a  man  by  the 

Klmira.  N.  Y., 
lie  poultry  worU  by  a 
ir«l  of  system  of  kerp- 
i  small  pens  with  no 
ITc  wrote  a  little  pam- 
•  f  this  new  and  most 


wh 


world  went  to  raismc,  poultry  in  the 
Ivackyards.    Philo    made,  it    is    said, ' 
$100,000  from  this  little  pamphlet  in 
one  vear. 

Old  poultrymen  smiled  and  said  it 
never  could  be  done.  Nevertheless, 
Tliilo  coops  sprang  up  in  the  back- 
yards the  world  over  anil  sometimes 
on  the  roofs  of  tall  buildings  in  the 
large  cities. 

The  old  poultrymen  begun  to  sit 
up  and  take  notice  when  the  talcs  of 
wonderiul  egg  production  came  pour- 
ing; in  from  all  directions.  They  be- 
gan to  wonder  what  there  was  in 
this  system  of  keeping-  six  hens  in 
a  pen  4x6  feet  that  caused  sucii  an 
atuaxing  increase  in  eggs.  They  be- 
gan to  experiment  with  this  new- 
plan.  They  tested  it  alongside  of 
their  large  flock,  free  range  systems 
and  found  out  that  Philo  had  only 
emphasized  a  natural  and  primary 
truth  or  law  and  that  this  truth  or 
law  holds  good  in  the  production  of 
all  kinds  of  livestock. 

Segregation  is  the  whole  secret  of 
Philo's  success. 

Small  flocks,  well  fed  and  kept  in 
close  quarters  in  a  sanitary  way, 
brought  unbelievable  results.  Philo 
was  the  pioneer  of  this  new  move- 
ment toward  smaller  flocks  in  close 
quarters.  Bnt  his  system  partially 
failed.  Soon  the  backyards  of  the 
whole  world  were  piled  foil  of  empty 
Philo  coops,  big  piles  of  junk  market 
with  memories  of  long  days  of  rou- 
tine in  carrying  heaTy  pails  of  water 
from  coop  to  coop.  lugging  pails  of 
feed  down  long  rows  of  tiny  houses, 
lifting  roofs  and  scraping  dropping- 
boards  from  coop  to  coop,  reaching 
into  a  hundred  pens  to  gather  eggs. 
True  you  got  the  eggs,  hut  oh,  the 
detail!  Yes.  this  was  the  way  to 
prodnce  eggs,  but  could  any  mortal 
stand  the  strain  of  this  terrific  detail 
and  attain  the  degree  of  happiness  to 
which  he  aspired?  Philo  was  on  the 
right  track;  he  found  out  the  secret 
of  producing  the  maximum  number 
of  eggs  from  a  given  feed. 

Philo's  system  was  weak  in  one 
pofint.  It  was  cumbersome,  as  I 
have  indicated,  in  detail.  The  detail 
was  so  gTeat  that  the  day's  routine 
was  slavery  for  the  one  who  per- 
formed his  own  work,  and  unprofit- 
able for  the  one  who  hired  it  done. 
The  Corning  System. 

Soon  after  the  Philo  system  there 


matter  and  illustrations  of  wonderful 
long  houses  whereby  one  thousand 
hens  were  kept  in  one  long  house 
with  no  outside  runs,  thus  eliminat- 
ing with  one  stroke  the  awful  detail 
in  the  Philo  system. 

The  whole  poultry  world  erected 
long  houses.  Small  houses  were 
sledded  to  the  corners  of  the  yards 
©r  fields  or  split  up  into  kindling. 
Miles  and  miles  of  long  open  front 
houses  with  their  flat  shed  roofs 
stretched  out  on  every  horizon.  What 
a  terrific  waste  of  energy,  lumber 


against  all  reason  to  put  one  thous- 
and hens  in  one  long  house,  com- 
pelling them  to  breathe  the  dust 
kicked  up  from  the  straw  covered 
floor  and  to  roost  at  night  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  back  from  the  fresh  air, 
crowned  up  against   the  low  roof. 


How  to  Make  Two  Dollars  a  Year  From  Each  Hen. 
By  Charles  Weeks 


t>'  Faio  Alto. 


trils  till  moYning.  I  say  this  is 
against  all  human  reason  and  the 
v'orning  System  is  a  failure.  True, 
there  are  some  yet  to-day  that  will 
not  admit  it,  but  they  are  only  young 
in  the  game  and  time  will  correct 
the  error.  One  thousand  hens  packed 
in  between  dropping-boards  and  a 
low  roof  with  the  awful  stench  from 
below  and  the  foul  air  from  one 
thousand  pairs  of  lungs  to  breathe 
and  rebreathe  through  the  long  un- 
comfortable night)  Is  it  any  won- 
der that  the  hens  come  dow  n  from 
their  clammy  quarters  in  the  morn- 
ing with  watery  eyes,  and  running 
nostrils,  and  swelled  head,  and  roup, 
and  canker  and  chicken-pox?  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  hens  get  tubercular 
germs  and  waste  away  and  drop  off 
from  day  to  day?  It  is  a  mystery 
how  they  can  exist  so  long  as  they 
do  and  be  able  to  pay  even  their 
feed  in  eggs.  It  is  producing  eggs 
at  a  tremendous  loss  of  hen  flesh.. 
One  by  one  the  hens  drop  off  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  when  the 
final  reckoning  is  made  the  balance 
is  not  what  we  expected.  The  pen- 
dulum had  swung  from  the  detail  ex- 
treme to  the  other  extreme.  The 
Philo  system  and  the  Corning  sys- 
tem are  two  widely  exploited  svstems 
that  have  cost  the  poultrv  world  a 
mint  of  money. 

They  have  added  to  the  progress 
of  the  poultry  industry  in  that  they 
provoked  thought  and  experimenta- 
tion along  new  lines. 

The  two  other  systems  most  com- 
mon to-day  are  the  colony  house  svs 
tern  and   the  varding  svstem  with 
small  houses  or  continuous  houses. 

lTie  colony  plan,  with  its  small 
houses  on  runners  which  are  dragged 
from  place  to  place  necessitates  a 


large  acreage  and  is  prohibitive  for 
the  man  of  modest  means. 

Hard  Work  With  Hens. 
It  is  essential  in  the  colony  sys- 
tem  to  change  the  houses  to  new 
ground  at  least  once  a  year.  This 
system,  perhaps,  necessitates  the 
greatest  amount  of  heavy  labor  be- 
cause of  the  distance  to  be  tra- 
versed each  day  in  hauling  feed  and 
water.  It  is  sloppy  and  muddy  in 
the  winter  time  and  all  the  eggs  re- 
•  uire  washing.  Besides  the  fowls 
are  most  uncomfortable.  This  sys- 
tem may  make  a  profit  of  25.  50,  75 
cents  or,  in  rare  instances,  $1  per 
hen.  It  is  a  cumbersome  system^with 
heaviest  drudgery  and  far  from  the 
best. 

The  doube  yarding  system,  with 
medium  sized  flocks,  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  universal  system  in  u*e,  and  if 
yards  are  kept  pure  by  growing  crops 
it  gives  results.  But  this  system  re- 
quires  a  lot  of  labor  in  keeping  the 
yards  free  from  disease  germs.  It 
is  also  expensive  in  ground,  wire 
fencing  and  posts.  Besides,  it  pre- 
sents an  unkempt  appearance  that 
always  looks  ragged.  It  entails  an 
endless  amount  of  detail  in  opening 
and  dosing  gates  and  much  retracing 

Canker  and  pox  usually  come  from 
filthy  yards,  and  it  is  a  hard  tank  to 
keep  them  pure.  The  routine  o,f  this 
system,  like  the  Philo  System,  be- 
comes irksome  and  wearing,  and,  al- 
though better  than  the  other  systems 
just  mentioned,  it  has  not  given  the 
results  compared  to  the  one  of  which 
I  am  about  to  tell  you. 

After  twelve  years  of  handling 
poultry  in  large  numbers  and  many 
varietifs,  making  this  my  exclusi-.  e 
business  and  working  out  every  de- 


ra 


Don't  Kill  Your  Hens! 

rBIS  is  a  critic*!  timr  for  poultrymen  and  they  thcule  male 
every  effort  to  Acid  their  beat  prodw-»  .  young  hens,  and 
the  only  way  to  pet  them  through  is  to  raise  many  earie- 
ties  of  men  feeds  and  stuff  them  until  they  consume  little  grain. 
I  *«ir  proven  that  with  sererul  varieties  of  succulent  greens 
it  is  possible  mot  only  to  leep  hens  healthy  but  laying  with  very 
little  grain.  You  cannot  do  it  on  owe  or  two  kinds  of  preens,  but 
with  many  the  hen  will  consume  mount,  to  pet  alone  beyond 
fj-pextations. 

Plant  kale,  beets,  chord,  barley,  alfalfa,  carrot  t,  rape  and 
cabbage,  and  with  these  eight  varittie*  fed  in  abundance  there 
Hted  be  no  fear  of  grain  prices. 

To  prow  these-  crops  in  California  requires  plenty  of  irri- 
gating water.  1%  these  critical  times  the  poultryman  without 
irrigating  water  is  absolutely  up  egurust  it,  for  without  preens 
with  the  cheapest  grains  it  is  Impossible  to  mate  a  profit.  It 
is  the  springtime  conditions  kept  before  the  hens  all  the  time 
that  make  eggs  at  a  profit.  There  are  four  distinct  profits  to 
1  a  large  variety  of  preen  feed. 

*>cre  is  a  great  sating  m  boss  of  hens,  /of  hens  with 
kept  in  better  nealth  than  Will. out. 
irilh  a  larcr  w„  ty  of  preen  feed  only  about  half 

■ed  be  used. 

\cith  plenty  of  greens  there  is  better  asHmilatkm  of 


thr 


what 


In  t 

together. 


h.  preen  feeds  cause  an  increased  production  t*  egg*. 

four  immediate  effects  of  green  feeds  makes  the  dif- 
'tween  success  and  failure  m  the  poultry  business, 
est  strenuous  times  it  behooves  poultrymen  to  stand 

H V  ranch  is  a  concrete  demonstration  of  what  is  being 
i  green  feed  for  poultry  am*  an  visitors  who  wish  to 
\e  system  and  method*  used  on  the  Weeks  Poultry 
'  welcome.  CEA  K/JT.9  WKEKf!. 


tail  with  my  own   two   hands.  rX 

pending  my  whole  thought  upon 
line  and  continuous  carrying  on  of 
experiments,  I  have  at  last  evolved 

a  system  of  intensified  poultrv  I  o  p- 
ing that  gets  the  results  oi  tlx  I'lulo 
system  with  the  detail  eliminated.  j 

I  have  proven  beyond  the  shadow 
•  ..  doubt  that  the  diseases  of  poufl 
try  come  from  filthy  y.inls  .,ml/ihe 
dust-laden  foul  air  inside  the  housfl 
The  foul  yards  I  have  eliminated  aw 
one  stroke  by  dispensing  with  thesa 
altogether. 

Yards  are  absolutely  unuccrs«afl 
in  getting  the  greatest  production  of 
eggs,  and,  in  fact,  arc  a  .!.  .r,,,ienl 
even  if  they  could  be  kept  free  'roam 
harmful  germs.  All  poultrymen  meal 
to  keep  their  yards  pure,  but  they 
never  do  it.  Yards  ar<-  ri  the  way 
of  maximum  results  and  only  a  nuM 
sauce.  The  yard  has  no  place  ifl 
my  system  of  poultry-raising,  thsl 
ground  being  worth  far  more  lot 
producing  greens.  The  less  space  ■ 
fowl  can  be  krp;  on  and  yet  insurdj 
health,  the  less  space  there  will  hj 
to  disinfect  and  keep  free  from  disJ 
ease  germs. 

The  Twenty-Hen  Idea. 
It  has  been  proven  beyond  argnJ 
mcnt  that  egg  production  increases! 
as  the  size  of  the  flock  decreases.1 
That  happy  point  where  egg  produrJ 
tion  reaches  its  maximum  with  n 
given  number  of  fowls  has  taken! 
years  of  experimenting  with  all  sizetl 
of  flocks  and  all  systems  of  housing! 
to  discover.  After  years  of  detailed] 
results  the  best  percentage  of  eggs] 
from  a  practical  number  of  hens  was! 
had  in  flocks  of  twenty  in  open -frond 
eight-foot-square  pens,  with  three-] 
foot  projection  over  open  front  toj 
keep  out  rain.  Less  than  twenty! 
hens  in  one  pen  require  more  detail! 
and  too  much  cost  in  housing.  Morel 
than  twenty  hens  curtail  egg  product 
tion. 

Twenty  hens,  therefore,  are  thsl 
unit  for  best  results.  To  house  thrsei 
twenty  hens  so  that  they  would  he] 
free  from  dust-laden  air,  so  that  theyj 
would  have  atmosphere  as  purr  as] 
that  outside,  so  that  they  would  si  ill! 
be  protected  from  rains  and  winds] 
and  cold  drafts— in  short,  so  that] 
their  bodily  comfort  would  be  the] 
best  at  all  times— to  house  these  hensj 
so  that  all  these  points  would  bej 
taken  care  of  was  the  problem.  After] 


a  house  that  gives  all  this  be 
comfort  and  entails  the  least  lost 
tion  in  care  of  fowls. 

These  pens  are  eight  feet  sqi 
five  feet  high  behind  and  seven 
one-half  feet  high  at  the  comb,  t 
front  to  the  e*3t.  over  which  i 
three-foot  proje  tion  to  keep  out 
and  under  which  the  atendant  w 


?ns  is  the 


grain  in 
Full  len 


side.  Thus  all  the  hens  are 
greens  and  watered  without  opei 


floor  are  cleaned  ©net 
week  by  simply  raking 
the  top  of  the  sand 
the  floor.    Sand  is  the 


fed 
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Exit  the  Drunken,  Pedro-Playing  Farm  Hand 


w  IS  J.IKE  most  Pacific  Coast 
I  I  periodicals,  Orchard  and  Farm 
docs  not  print  the  advertise- 
ments of  liquor  houses,  and  docs  not 
ulloir  anil  sort  of  notice  recommend- 
ing the  use  of  liquor  to  appear  in  its 

VOt  Mil  IIS. 

■  While  ire  feci  that  the  production 
of  trine  and  beer  is  not  to  be  dis- 
cou ni tt<<l.  the  action  of  the  California 
Legislature  in  killing  the  Romingrr 
bill,  regulating  the  sales  of  alcoholic 
petrrages  in  the  .Stale  makes  prohibi- 
tion l"f  California  almost  a  foregone 
conclusion.  While  this  is  to  be  re- 
setted because  of  its  effect  upon  the 
hup  Hint  vineyard  industries,  and  be- 
cause nine  and  beer  are  comparative- 
\g  harmless,  the  opponents  .of  J  he 
Jtoniiii'icr  bill  haw  only  themselves 
Id  thank  for  prohibition  irhich  in  bound 
tn  come  in  u  short  time. — Editor's 
Note. 


We  Must  Have  Only  Sober  Husbandmen  Now. 
By  Bailey  Millard 


It  may  seem  idle  to  raise  a  voice 
against  such  conditions,  when  we  re- 
flect that  this  is  an  age  of  scientific 
reading  and  of  what  should  be  a 
greater  understanding  of  causes  and 
effects.  It  might  seem  that  nothing 
could  he  added  to  the  many  argu- 
ments that  have  been  made  against 
intemperance  from  time  to  time  dur- 
ing the  past  century,  hut  as  a  mat- 
ter of' fact,  poor,  weak  human  nature 
needs  to  be  oft  reminded  of  what 
constitutes  its  temptations  and  pit- 
falls. 

The  evils  caused  by  the  abuse  of 
alcoholic  liquors  are  well  recognized 
by  scientificc  men,  and  in  a  general 


insurance  company's  point  of  view 
is  always  a  hazardous  one,  because  of 
the  many  accidents  on  the  farm,  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  is  an  even- 
ing-up  process  at  work,  and  that  the 
open  air  antidote  for  alcohol  is  not 
a  sure  specific  in  every  case. 

Then,  too,  when  one  considers  how 
the  number  of  these  same  farm  acci- 
dents is  augmented  by  the  use  of 
intoxicating  beverages,  it  will  be 
seen  that  if  John  Barleycorn  does 
not  get  you  through  Bright's  dis- 
ease", or  cirrhosis,  lie  will  tip  you  off 
they  hay  wagon  or  catch  your  hand 
in  the  thresher,  or  play  other  devil- 
ish tricks  upon  you. 


YX)U  have  seen  him  hanging  pre- 
cariously over  the  side  of  his 
horse,  risking  a  broken  neck, 
on  the  way  home  late  at  night  from 
the  village. 

f  You    have    seen    him    with  his 
bloated,    unshaven    face,    his  blood- 
phot   eyes  and  his  shuffling  gait  as 
he  pushes   through  the  'door  of  the 
sail". n   and  emerges  at  early  dawn 
'after  an  all-night  sitting  at  a  blanket- 
covered  pedio  table   where    be  has 
^becn    dealing    out    cards,  playing 
•hands,  ordering  drinks,  shoving  out 
Of   raking  in   silver   coins  or  poker 
(chips,  and  now  unsteadily  proceed- 
ing down  the  street  with  a  "good 
twidc   one"   that   requires  the  whole 
sidewalk  as   its  channel   of  naviga- 
tion. _ 

j  You  have  seen    him    lying  dead 
[asleep  by  the  roadside,  his  hat  off, 
!  the  sun  shining  down  upon  his  face 
[and  the  flies  buzzing  about  him. 
[  Perhaps  you  have  seen  him  in  the 
[smoking  car  of  the  train  passing  the 
[bottle  among  his  cronies,  laughing 
and  shouting  in  a  maudlin  way  and 
i  making  a  general  nuisance  of  him- 
self to  all  the  sober  passengers. 
Who  is  he? 

The  drunken,  shiftless,  pedro- 
:  playing  farm-hand—the  man  who  of 
"all  men  should  set  the  example  of  so- 
,  briety  because  so  much  depends  upon 

his  efforts  in  producing  the  crops 
'  that  Teed  the  world. 

¥  At  the  recent  Farmers'  convention 
{  in  San  Francisco,  delegates  from  49 
,  of  the  58  counties  in  California  ex- 
,  pressed  their  views  upon  the  drunken 
[  farm  hand,  and  some  of  them  dc- 
'  clared  that  he  was  responsible  for 
y  much  of  the  labor  shortage. 

They  said  that  because  of  liquor- 
l  drinking  mnny  of  these  men  de- 
\  creased  their  efficiency  from  20  to 
\  50  per  cent.  The  farm  hand  that 
[  drank,  it  was  averred,  was  not  de- 
f  pendable  and  most  of  the  delegates 
L  agreed  that  they  would  far  rather 
|  have  Orientals  as  helpers  than  the 
|  besotted  tillers  of  the  soil  of  white 
[  birth. 

Prosperity  Too  Much  for  Him. 
-  While  traveling  about  California  at 
[  harvest  time  last  summer  I  was  more 
|  than  ever  struck  by  the  prevalence 
1  of  intemperance  among  farm  hands 
I  and  farmers  in  certain  sections  of 
\  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento 
f  valleys.  It  seems  to  be  the  practice 
,  of  a  Sunday  for  all  hands  to  go  to 
P  town^nd  get  drunk,  as  if  the  imbib- 
I  ing  of  a  load  of  cheap  liquor  pro- 
r  duced  that  felicitous  condition  most 
r  to  be  desired  by  human  nature.  As 
L  for  gambling,  particularly  pedro  and 
I  poker  playing,  I  saw  indubitable  signs 
[  of  its  being  on  the  increase.  Last 
r  year  both  farmer  and  farm-hand  were 
t  prosperous,  and  being  prosperous,  the 
\  unthinking  husbandman  must  needs 
I  go  and  get  himself  in  a  befuddled 
■  state  and  risk  his  hard-earned  money 
ambling  table. 


Form  a  No-Treating  Club 

TREATING  lo  drinks  has  become  a  great  evil  on  this  coast. 
No  farmer  or  farm  hand  should  offer  io  treat  or  to  accept 
such  an  offer  from  anybody.  Read  the  following  and  mentally 
resolve  that  you  ivill  adhere  to  it  in  daily  practice: 


When  I  Go  to  Town 

When  I  go  to  toxen  I  am  going  In  Keep  away 
from  all  saloons  and  hotel  barrooms. 

I  am  going  to  accept  no  offer  of  a  treat  from 
any  one  who  buys  from  me  or  sells  to  me. 

If  I  meet  an  acquaintance  and  lie  proposes 
that  we  go  and  take  a  drink  I  am  going  l<> 
tell  him  that  I  have  formed  an  Anti-Treat  ing 
Club  of  one,  and  if  he  wants  to  join  it  and 
make  it  two  he  is  cordially  invited  to  do  so. 

If  a  man  shoves  a  bottle  toward  me,  asking 
me  lo  help  myself,  I  am-going  to  refuse  him 
and  I  am  going  to  tell  him  that  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  the  liquor-drinking  habit. 

In  every  way  possible  I  am  going  io  dis- 
courage the  use  of  intoxicants  among  my 
friends  and  acquaintances,,  knowing  that  by  so 
doing  I  shall  be  a  better  man  both  physically 
and  morally. 


way  by  all  mankind,  as  they  are  too 
obvious  to  be  ignored. 

Medical  Testimony. 
Dr.  Arthur  Shadwell,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  medical  authori- 
ties of  Great  Britain,  in  the  pages  of 
a  long  monograph  on  alcohol,  in 
which  he  weighs  both  the  good  and 
evil  results  of  its  use  and  abuse, 
says: 

"Intoxication  produces  imbecility, 
beastiality,  violence   and  crime." 

Continuing,  he  says:  "It  produces 
incapacity,  poverty,  misery,  disease, 
delirium,  insanity  and  death. 

"The  clergy,  who  have  the  least 
alcoholic  mortality,  show  a  remark- 
able low  level  of  organic  diseases  of 
all  kinds,  and  agriculturists,  though 
a  higher  alcoholic  mortality,  nearly 
equal  the  clergy  in  healthiness,  which 
must  be  attributed  to  the  open-air 
He."  , 

And  yet  he  admits  that  the  farmer 
suffers  from  many  maladies  due  to 
inebriety,  and  'when  one  considers 
that  the  life  of  the  farmer  from  the 


But  there  are  plenty  of  physicians 
who  hold  that,  despite  the  outdoor 
life  of  the  agriculturist,  alcohol 
plays  a  great  part  in  bringing  about 
many  diseases  which  carry  him  off  as 
readily  as  they  carry  off  the  city 
dweller. 

What  Alcohol  Does  to  You. 

Dr.  Sims  Woodhead  thus  sum- 
marizes the  results  of  experimental 
investigation  into  the  direct  action 
of  alcohol  in  the  living  cells  and 
tissues,  under  all  conditions,  whether 
one  leads  an  outdoor  or  indoor  life: 

"Alcohol  plays  a  prominent  part  in 
bringing  about  degeneration  of 
nerves,  muscles  and  epithelial  cells. 
It  determines  the  accumulation  of 
waste  products  in  the  tissues  by 
paralyzing  the  tissue  cells,  interferes 
with  oxidation,  with  secretion  and 
with  excretion.  It  induces  the  pro- 
liferation of  the  lower  forms  of  tis- 
sue, often  at  the  expense  of  the  most 
highly  developed  tissues,  which  in  its 
presence  undergo  marked  degenerate 
changes.    It  interferes  directly  with 


the  production  of  immunity  against 
specific  infective  diseases,  and,  rea- 
soning from  analogy,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  it  plays  an  equally  im- 
portant part  in  impairing  the  tissue 
to  the  advantage  of  the  active  agents 
in  the  production  of  the  disease  that 
may  have  already  obtained  a  foot- 
hold in  the  body. 

"Inebriety  is  accompanied  by  or- 
ganic changes  in  the  nervous  sys- 
tem which  probably  begin  in  the 
stomach  and  end  in  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  brain  cells,  with  the  de- 
velopment of  alcoholic  insanity.  The 
only  chance  of  cure  lies  in  complete 
abstinence  from  liquor  with,  at  first, 
suitable  medical  treatment." 

The  farmer  who  keeps  a  whisky 
bottle  hidden  in  the  stable  or  hay 
stack,  and  from  which  he  regularly 
imbibes;  the  farmer  who  cannot  go 
to  town  without  visiting  four  or  five 
saloons,  or  even  one  saloon,  and  who 
is  frequently  found  in  such  places 
playing  pedro  or  poker,  is  not  the 
man  that  the  local  "banker  is  looking 
for  to  lend  money  to.  In  other 
words,  he  is  not  a  good  financial  risk, 
and  among  the  many  other  ways  in 
which  he  suffers  from  his  indulgence 
in  liquor,  the  loss  of  credit  is  a  very 
serious  one- 

In  talking  recently  with  Archi- 
bald Kains,  governor  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  in  San  Francisco,  I 
was  told  by  that  gentleman  that  he 
regarded  the  pcdro-playing  farmer 
as  such  an  unsafe  borrower  that  he 
always  discouraged  the  idea  of  lend- 
ing money  to  him  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

Morals  and  Economics. 

It  is  wartime.  This  country  needs 
sober,  trustworthy  men  in  every 
walk  of  life.  There  has  been  con- 
siderable agitation  for  nation-wide 
prohibition,  and  I  believe  it  would 
be  an  excellent  thing  in  these  days, 
particularly  for  the  Pacific  Coast 
farmer,  to  whom  the  whole  country 
and  the  whole  world  are  looking  for 
a  great  part  of  their  food  supply._  If 
we  do  not  consider  the  physical, 
moral  or  commercial  effects  of  in- 
temperance, we  might  at  least  con- 
sider the  economic  results.  The 
drunken  farmer  in  the  very  nature 
of  things  will  not  produce  as  large  a 
crop  or  as  gofld  a  one  as  the  sober, 
clear-headed,  industrious  man  who 
has  good  credit  at  the  bank,  whose 
wife  and  children  arc  well  clothed, 
whose  house  and  farm  buildings  arc 
in  good  repair  and  who  has  a  supply 
of  up-to-date,  well-cared  for  imple- 
ments and  machinery. 

Once  I  asked  a  sodden,  bleary-eyed 
old  cattleman  why  he  drank. 

"Oh,"  he  replied  readily,  "I  ain't 
well  these  days  and  I  need  a  tonic.'' 
Alcohol  Not  a  Medicine. 

Afterward  I  found  out  that  he  had 
been  needing  a  tonic  for  forty  years, 
and  that  the  more  tonics  he  took  the 
more  he  needed.  This  is  always  the 
case,  and  it  shows  conclusively  that 
alcohol  as  a  medicine  is  a  dismal 
failure. 

Tonic!  What  docs  the  cattleman 
riding  the  range  on  a  sunny  hillside 
in  the  free,  hale  air  need  of  a  tonic, 
and  even  if  he  should  for  some  rea- 
son require  a  little  physical  boost, 
why  resort  to  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  deadly  of  drugs?  If  every 
saloon  and  every  distillery  ceased  to 
exist,  the  spiritual  uplift  of  mankind 
would  be  greater  than  it  could  pos- 
sibly be  if  alcohol  and  all  materia 
medica  were  to  continue  to  provide 
tonics  to  the  human  race  for  the 
next  thousand  years. 

As  for  diverting  even  a  small  per- 
centage of  grain  from  the  production 
of  cereal  food  stuffs  to  the  manu- 
facture of  liquor  in  this  world  crisis, 
which  threatens  famine  to  so  many, 
I  think  it  is  little  short  of  an  eco- 
nomic crime. 


ORCHARD   AND  FARM 


The  City  Housewife  and  the  Farm  Woman 


LESS  than  one-tct.th  of  the  food 
produced  in  this  State  I  cos 
sumed  at  home,  and  Califojcnm 
city  dwellers  'lo  not  know  what  the 
best  California-grown  fruil  look*  or 
tastes  like.  They  pay  the  price,  how* 
evcr,  that  the  best  of  lUr  i  m»»  1 
brings,  and  many  times  first-grade 
fruit  sells  for  less  in  Hasten)  and  for- 
eign markets  than  an  inferior  grade 
sells  for  in  the  home  market*. 

It  would  seem  that  there  is  a  great 
opportunity  for  co-operation  between 
the  city  housewife  and  the  larnt 
woman,  that  might  result  in  good  to 
both 

The  poor  unfortunates  wl  nisi 

of  necessity  live  in  town  can  nevot 
know  the  flavor  of  fresh  fruit  ami 
vecgtablrs  unless  the  farm  women  arc 
willing  to  share  ol  their  bounties.  *  • 

Why  would  it  not  be  worth  while 
for  the  farm  woman,  who  has  more 
garden  truck  than  is  needed  for  the 
family,  to  net  in  touch  with  one  or 
more  city  housewives  who  would  be 
only  too  pleased  to  be  able  to  de- 
pend on  a  weekly  basket  of  prime 
fruit  and  vegetables,  with  a  possible 
square  of  country  butter  and  a  dozen 
or  so  of  eggs,  or  a  chicken  that  has 
not  stood  for  an  indefinite  period  in 
a  hot,  crowded  coop? 

Then  when  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen 
yotl  have  no  idea  how  much  the  city 
one  would  appreciate  having  her 
canning  and  preserving  done  right  on 
the  spot  where  the  frviit  is  raised  and 
is  at  its  best.  As  I  have  already 
said,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  the 
city  housewife  to  get  such  fruit  as 
}dii  are  accustomed  to,  and  what  she 
can  get  is  often  past  its  prime  for 
putting  up,  and  if  it  be  fairly  good 
the  price  is  unreasonable  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  many. 

The  Smith-l  ever  bill  has  put  the 
American  farm  woman  in  a  class  by 
herself.  Do  you  know  that  even  the 
woman  who  lives  next  di  or  to  the 
agricultural  college  hasn't  a  ghost 
of  a  chance  of  a  single  hit  of  better- 
ment as  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned? 
Home-made  Products. 

The  only  way  she  or  any  of  her 
sisters  arc  to  be  in  any  possible  way 
helped  hy  it  must  be  through  their 
acquaintance  with  you. 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  so  small 
a  part  of  California  products  find  a 
home  market,  the  manufacturers  do 
not  look  with  favor  on  home-made 
products  of  either  the  city  or  country 
housewife.  In  fart,  they  arc  a  rather 
greedy  lot;  they  won't  give  us  what 
we  would  like  to  have,  but  they  do 
not  want  us  to  provide  ourselves  with 
such  things. 

We  arc  always  reading  of  poison- 
ing from  eating  home  canned  foods, 
home-made  ice  cream  and  other  home 
prepared  materials  which  are  also 
Commercially  prepared,  but  there  is 
not  so  much  said  when  the  case  is 
reversed. 

Many  small  country  homes  with  a 
garden  and  family  orchard  have  much 
more  produce  than  can  possibly  be 
consumed  by  the  family,  but  which 
cannot  be  sent  to  the  commission 
house  at  a  profit.  This  is  the  home 
which  could  advantageously  build  up 
a  family  trade  with  a  nearby  city 
i^roup. 

The  Mothers'  Congress  of  San 
Francisco,  and  undoubtedly  the  same 
would  apply  to  similar  organizations 
in  other  tow  ns  in  the  State  are  great- 
ly interested  in  trying  out  such  a 
plan.  It  has  been  so  successfully 
worked  out  in  other  States  there  i« 
no  reason  to  think  it  would  not  suc- 
ceed here. 

In  discussing  the  proposition  with 
the  Mothers'  Congress,  it  was  decided 
that  the  best  way  to  proceed  is 
through  the  club  groups  rather  than 
as  individuals  as  far  as  the  canning  is 
concerned.  The  order  could  be  placed 
for  the  needs  of  the  .  entire  club,  or 
for  as  large  nn  order  as  one  of  your 


How  They  May  Co-operate  for  Mutual  Good. 

By  Caroline  Cook  Coffin,  M.  D. 
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canning  clubs  would  care  to  handle, 
and  in  this  way  the  inconvenience  of 
handling  small  amounts  would  be 
done  away  with. 

So  far  as  the  week-end  baskets  arc 
concerned  that  would  of  necessity  be 
a  personal  matter  between  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  consuming  unit. 

Once  the  plan  is  started  and  in 
working  order  there  is  no  question 
but  what  there  would  he  many  names 
added  to  our  list  of  consumers.  It  is 
only  necessary  that  strict  care  be 
paid  to  keeping  up  the  standard  both 
of  the  goods  and  the  packing  to  in- 
sure the  success  of  the  venture. 

A  Strawberry  Delusion. 

One  of  the  greatest  benefits  to  the 
consumer  would  be  in  the  improved 
character  of  small  fruits  available. 
There  is  no  more  unsatisfactory 
package  than  the  box  of  faced  straw- 
berries which  appear  in  our  markets 
year  after  year.  They  are  a  fraud,  a 
delusion  and  a  snare.  Besides  which 
they  arc  not  satisfactory  from  the 
standpoint  of  sanitation,  nor  from  an 
economic  consideration.  The  less 
food  is  handled  in  transit  from  pro- 
duction to  consumption  the  better 
ft  is.  The  extra  handling  necessary 
in  facing  the  berries  adds  to  their 
cost,  and  injures  their  quality  and  ap- 
pearance on  close  inspection^  then, 


too,  there  is  the  consideration  of  the 
expense  of  shipping. 

It  would  not  cost  so  much  to  de- 
liver loose-packed  berries  as  the 
faced  packages,  because  they  would 
not  require  such  care  in  handling  en 
route.  The  least  carelessness  in 
handling  a  crate  of  faced  berries 
means  tne  disarrangement  of  the  en- 
tire contents,  which  in  turn  means 
that  they  will  not  bring  first  price. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
urging  every  one  in  the  United 
States  who  has  any  ground  to  plant 
intensively  to  meet  the  food  situation. 

There  is  a  growing  list  of  city 
housewives  who  are  more  than 
anxious  to  enter  into  this  co-operative 
movement,  and  it  is  earnestly  to  be 
hoped  that  the  advance  will  be  met 
halfway  by  the  farm-women. 

One  of  the  first  questions  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  newly  organized 
Housewives  of  San  Francisco,  which 
meets  weekly,  for  the  study  of  food 
conservation  and  values,  is  to  be  this 
proposition  of  co-operation  with  the 
women  on  the  small  farms. 

It  is  very  important  that  they 
should  know  your  views  on  this  sub- 
ject and.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
act  in  any  capacity  that  you  may  de- 
sire. 

Miss  Florence  E.  Ward,  Federal 
head  of  the  Farm-Women's  Petter- 


ment  movement,  is  now'  in  California, 
and  1  shall  take  up  this  matter  with! 

her. 

Miss  Ward's  Work. 

I  believe  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
make  it  a  permanent,  growing  en-: 
terprise,  which  will  accrue  to  thgj 
advantage  of  all  concerned. 

Miss  Ward's  [dan  during  her  stay' 
in  California  is  to  visit  as  many  of 
the  Centers  of  Betterment  Wort  as 
possible,  and  it  is  earnestly  to  be. 
hoped  that  all  of  you  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  betterment  of  your 
homes  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  her.  ,Shc  will  have  the  new- 
est plans  for  the  work  and  you  can- 
not afford  to  miss  this  chanrc,  be- 
cause there  never  has  been  a  time  in 
the  course  of  our  existence  as'a- 
nation  when  it  was  more  necessary 
for  each  and  every  one  of  us  to  know 
our  business  of  conservation  of  the 
home.    On  the  efficiency  of  our  wives 


the  city  and  the  farm,  to  join  hand 
and  realize  the  sisterhood  of  WOIHC 
as  well  as  the  brotherhood  of  mat 
If  all  who  arc  desirous  of  hrlpin 


to  work  earnestly  for  its  accomplish- 
ment will  communicate  with  me  in 
care  of  "Orchard  and  Farm,"  it  may 
be  possible  to  have  a  regular  depart- 
ment in  the  paper  for  the  work, 
thereby  facilitating  its  development, 
and  bringing  us  into  closer  personal 
touch. 

The  development  of  the  "From 
Producer  to  Consumer"  movement  in 
Kngland  is  a  very  interesting  story. 
There,  it  is  possible  for  the  city 
consumer  to  have  the  benefit  of  all 
sorts  of  farm  produce  through  the 
medium  of  the  Parcel  Post,  even 
such  things  as  Devonshire  cream, 
that  delectable  dainty  that  is  all  but 
unknown  to  those  who  have  never 
lived  on  the  farm. 

There  is  no  reason  that  we  should 
not  realize  all  the  advantages  en- 
joyed by  others  similarly  situated  if 
we  can  once  get  started.  Think  of 
the  pleasure  of  sharing  your  bless- 
ings and  the  joy  of  the  recipient  of 
a  bountiful  week-end  basket  of 
goodies,  and  let's  go  to  work  to  ac- 
complish the  task. 

The  Home  Hamper. 

The  following  details  regarding 
the  home  hamper  arc  from  an  arti- 
cle in  a  recent  publication  of  Mrs. 
H.  L.  Fullerton  of  Long  Island,  who 
originated  the  idea: 

"The  honft  Umper  is  a  crate 
holding  six  four-quart  baskets  in 
two  tiers.  It  is  known  to  the  trade 
as  the  Georgia  carrier,  and  the  price 
of  a  crate,  with  baskets,  dividers  and 
lids,  is  about  twenty-two  cents  in 
lots  of  100  or  less,  or  a  smaller  sum 
in  carload  lots.  The  crates  come 
knocked  down  and  have  to  be  nailed 
Together. 

"The. junior  hamper  is  a  square 
crate  holding  four  three-quart  bas- 
kets, and  is  known  as  the  California 
fruit  rratc.  This  costs  about  eight- 
een cents  in  lots  of  1,000  or  less. 

"The  home  hamper  business  is 
purely  mail  order.  The  crates  are 
tilled  with  an  assortment  of  the  fin- 
est fruits  and  vegetables  in  season, 
and  shipped  direct  to  the  consumer. 
The  senior  hamper  sells  for  $1.50 
delivered  and  goes  by  express,  as  the 
weight  is  about  35  pounds.  The  ju- 
nior hamper  sells  lor  $1  delivered, 
and  goes  by  parcel  post,  as  the 
weight  is  about  -'"  pounds." 

The  larger  package  is  intended  to 
supply  fruits  and  vegetables  for  a 
family  of  four  for  one  week,  and 
the  smaller  is  intended  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  family  of  two  for  S)j 
si  mil  ir  period. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Bringing  Back  the  California  Grain  Lands 


RIGHT  at  the  time  when  there  is 
the  biggest  demand  for  wheat 
the  sorry  fact  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  California,  once  a  great 
wheat-growing  State,  not  only  can- 
not help  the  nation  in  its  dire  need 
for  more  and  cheaper  bread,  but  must 
call  on  other  States  for  foodstuffs  of 
that  kind  to  the  tune  of  $20,000,000. 

But  it  is  not  too  late  to  mend  our 
way  in  this  respect.  Land  which  has 
been  considered  as  "petered  out"  so 
far  as  wheat  is    concerned    can*  be 


Important  Wor\  on  Sperry  Experimental  Farm. 
By  Burton  Hale 


confess  that  we  cannot  grow  big 
crops  of  wheat  in  the  Golden  State 
at  this  or  any  other  time. 

The  experimental  farm  consists  all 
told  of  600  acres,  and  most  of  it  is 
land  that  has  been  overworked  with- 
out fertilization.  Manager  Luke  of 
the  Sperry  Company  planned  the 
work  that  has  been  in  hand  during 


has  placed  the  ranch  in  Mr.  Mc- 
Cloud's  charge.  Mr.  McCloud  has 
made  the  ranch  a  show  place  and  it 
is  the  Mecca  for  many  farmers  who 
want  to  know  how  to  renew  their 
grain  land. 

In  November,  1915,  the  Sperry 
Flour  Company  bought  the  wheat 
stocks  shown  in  the  Australian  and 


of  gluten,  number  of  loaves  per  bar- 
rel, size  of  loaves,  and  color  and  tex- 
ture of  loaves, 

California  wheats  raised  in  San 
Joaquin  county  run  on  an  average 
from  19  to  21  per  cent  gluten,  while 
the  lowest  gluten  content  of  the  ex- 
perimental farm  wheat  is  25%  per 
cent  and  the  highest  38.8  per  cent. 
Some  varieties  developed  so  far  are 
as  good  as  any  Kansas  wheat,  the 
the  records  in  the  Sperry  office  show. 

"We  go  now  to  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton, Idaho  and  Kansas,"  says  Mr. 
McCloud,  "to  get  strength  in  wheat, 
and  we  want  to  raise  seed  here  so 
the  farmer  can  get  a  price  that  will 
encourage  him  to  grow  wheat  again 
on  lands  that  have  been  declared 
worn  out.  We  have  enough  idle  land 
in  California  to  produce  all  the  wheat 
we  need  here  and  we  mean  to  make 
it  possible  for  farmers  to  supply  the 
market  here." 

On  the  northern  end  of  the  experi- 
mental farm  tract  a  Caterpillar  trac- 
tor was  employed  in  pulling  big  disc 
plows,  turning  tinder  in  deep  plow- 
ing a  crop  of  oats  and  vetch  hay  that 
was  easily  worth  $3,500.  The  tract 
of  100  acres  was  abandoned  grain 
land  recently  used  for  pasture  and 
here  Mr.  McLend  determined  to  try 
restoration  of  Kumus  and  loosening 
the  soil  by  turning  under  a  big  crop 
of  green  fertilizer  composed  of  oats 
and  vetch.  The  crop  stood  fully  four 
feet  high  over  most  of  this  tract  and 
the  soil  was  turned  over  to  a  depth 
of  12  inches,  with  the  fertilizer  under-  ' 
neath.  This  crop  if  cut  for  hay  would 
have  run  a  ton  to  the  acre  and 
brought  $35  a  ton  in  market  to-day. 
But  it  was  what  was  needed  to  make 

Chickens  and  Chickens. 


ileJpcra  an  tile   Sperry  Farms, 

rough t  back,  and  not  only  can  be 
must  be,  and  that   as    soon  as 
feasible. 

Realizing    this    fact,    the  Sperry 
lour  Company,  which  has  been  one 
the  chief  sufferers  from  the  lack 
jf  home  production    of    wheat,  has 
been  experimenting  on  a  large  scale 
jn  its  farm  on  the  Sonora  road,  near 
'armington,  in  San  Joaquin  county, 
sec  what  can  be  done  in  the  way 
encouraaging  the  wheat  industry 
California. 
The  Sperry  experimental  ranch  is 
sne  of  the  most  promising  affairs  of 
°ie  kind  in   the  country.     In  early 
lays  the  land  now  used  in  this  way 
iras  one  of  the  famous  wheat-produc- 
ng  districts  in  the  State,  and  to  show 
that  the  soil  is  not  worn  out,  but  can 
till  grow  a  good  crop  of  grain,  the 
sperry  people  are  making  a  demon- 
tration  on  the  tract  which  will  prove 
to  farmers  that  California   can  say 
"Come  again"  to  Ceres  and  bid  her 
appropriate  welcome. 
"Worn-Out"  Soil  a  Misnomer. 
Such  a  fine  crop  of  seed  wheat  for 
ir  farmers  is  going,  to  be  raised  this 
trear  on  the  experimental   ranch  as 
rill  give  the  industry  a  fair  start  by 
"ie  year  1919. 

Going  upon  the  theory  that  suc- 
cess is  largely  a  matter  of  seed,  the 
experimenters  have  secured  large 
stocks  of  wheat  from  New  Zealand 
and  Australia,  which  they  will  sow 
md  from  which  they  hope  to-xget  a 
particular  kind  of  grain  that  can  be 
jrown  to  advantage  on  what  is 
known  as  "the  worn-out  wheat  lands." 
Now  the  term  "worn-out"  with 
tference  to  any  soil  for  any  purpose 
absurd  on  its  face.  Forty  years  of 
ropping  should  not  put  soil  in  a 
lopeless  condition  in  California  when 
in  China  the  have  been  growing  good 
crops  from  the  same  land  for  forty 
centuries.  It  is  a  matter  of  intelligent 
agriculture,  particularly  of  soil  treat- 
ment and  of  proper  seeding,  and  we 
should  be  ashamed  of  ourselves  to 


the  spring  and  early  summer,  and  he 
has  laid  out  the  land  for  crops  in  the 
following  way: 

The  Farm  Units. 

For  wheat  crops  with  14  varieties 
of  seed,  110  acres;  white  Egyptian 
corn,  15  acres;  yellow  Learning  Dent 
Corn,  18  acres;  alfalfa  treated  with 
lime,  40  acres;  forage  grasses  for 
pasture,  27  acres;  restoring  worn  out 
wheat  lands,  90  acres;  planting  new 
approved  wheat  for  seed,  300  acres. 

Trusting  to  the  knowledge  of 
George  R.  McCloud,  one  of  the  buy- 
ers of  the  Sperry  people,  Mr.  Luke 


New  Zealand  exhibits  at  the  world's 
fair  in  San  Francisco,  securing  29 
varieties  of  seed  grown  in  those 
countries.  These  many  varieties  were 
tested  out  and  13  of  them  were  taken 
up  for  further  study  in  planting. 
To  Encourage  Wheat  Growers. 
Out  of  the  13  varieties  four  appear 
to  have  the  characteristics  of  suitable 
wheat  both  as  to  yield  and  milling 
qualities  to  take  the  place  of  the 
grains  now  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  high  grade  flour,  Mr.  McCloud's 
records  show.  The*  tests  made  were 
for  absorption,  gluten,  color,  quality 


a  gravelly  pasture  section  again  a 
wheat  field.  The  experiment  will  be 
worth  a  lot  to  farmers. 

A  Lost  Hay  Crop. 

This  tract  of  "worn-out"  land  the 
first  year  farmed  raised  13  sacks  of 
wheat  to  the  acre,  the  second  year 
six  sacks,  and  the  third,  three  sacks. 
After  the  green  fertilizer  was  well 
turned  under  the  land  was  harrowed 
and  will  then  be  left  through  the 
summer  to  be  ready  for  fall  plant- 
ing to  wheat. 

The  result  next  year  will  deter- 

( Continued  on  puce  21.) 
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A  Pleasant  Day  With  the  Holstein  Family 

At  Manteca  Farm,  California. 
By  Janet  Macdonald 


JUST  now,  when  all  the  world  is 
busy  practicing  conservation,  anil 
recommending  the  practice  to 
his  neighbor,  when  we  are  very  prop- 
erly drafting  our  men.  women  and 
children  into  ranks  of  useful  and 
necessary  world  work,  when  every 
living  person,  regardless  of  sex,  age 
or  condition,  must  do  his  bit,  my  at- 
tention was  arrested  by  an  editorial 
in  the  "Pacific  Dairy  Review"  anent 
the  desirability  of  conserving  the 
tremendous  strength  and  wonderful 
vitality  of  the  bull.  To  quote:  "Be- 
hind bull  strength  is  Nature's  law  of 
survival,  and  behind  that,  the  law  of 
intolerance.  Wild  animals  of  most 
classes  are  naturally  endowed  with  a 
disposition,  among  the  male*,  to  de- 
stroy each  other.  It  is  the  pent  up, 
inherent  wrath  and  strength  of  the 
dairy  sire  that  presents  the  bull 
problem  on  many  a  farm,  and  that 
has  made  accident  insurance  a  farm 
asset,  rather  than  an  expense.  The 
vicious  bull  on  the  farm,  however,  is 
coming  to  be  better  understood;  at 
best,  his  meanness  is  an  indication 
of  superiority  that  has  gone  wrong. 
It  is  little  more  trouble,  he  continues, 
to  hitch  the  bull  to  a  wagon,  a  plow, 
or  cultivator  than  to  an  exercising 
appliance,  and  once  he  is  in  front  of 
a  wagon,  or  plow  it  is  bound  to 
move.  If  a  bull  team  ever  left  a  load 
stick  in  a  bog  hole,  it  has  not  been 
recorded,  nor  is  it  on  record  that  one 
ever  balked,  or  caused  disaster  in  a 
runaway.  The  bull  may  move  a  bit 
slow,  but  he  -moves  something  what- 
ever its  denomination  may  be  in  tons, 
neither  has  any  one  ever  heard  of  a 
working  bull  acquiring  spavin,  ring 
bone,  heaves  or  other  afflictions  of 
the  prevalent  form  of  motive  power 
on  the  farm." 

This  sounded  logical  to  me.  The 
Story  was  illustrated  with  two  beau- 
tiful pictures  of  handsome  bulls  in 
harness,  one  drawing  a  two-wheeler, 
and  one  a  light  four  wheeler,  with 
two  drivers  sitting  gracefully  at  ease, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  had 
made  a  clear  case.  I  became  a  con- 
vert, and  then  I  visited  Manteca,  the 
home  of  one  of  the  largest  ahd  finest 
Holstein  farms  in  California,  in  com- 
pany with  the  young  and  enthusiastic 
secretary,  Mr.  Russel  Richardson,  a 
LJ.  C.  graduate  whose  greatest  pride 
and  ambition  is  enlisted  in  the 
Holstein  family,  belonging  to  the 
Henderson  Company.  Manteca  Farm 
is  in  San  Joaquin  county,  just  across 
the  Sacramento  county  line,  and  about 
S3  miles  from  the  Capital  City. 
A  Beauty  Spot  of  California. 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  charm  of 
the  automobile  drive  from  Sacra- 
mento, on  a  recent  delightful  May 
morning,  over  the  perfect  California 
highway.  Passing  swiftly,  fields, 
grain  and  fruit  laden,  through  fra- 
grant, spring  sunshine,  enlivened  by 
the  song  of  the  meadow  lark,  listen- 
ing meanwhile  to  the  history  of  the 
Manteca  Farm  as  told  by  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson, we  soon  reached  our  destina- 
tion. 

The  600  acres  of  hill  and  vale,  rich- 
ly cultivated,  dotted  here  and  there 
with  magnificent  oaks  and  command- 
ing a  broad  view  of  the  distant  snow- 
capped Sierras,  presented  a  scene  of 
perfected  loveliness  unsurpassed  in 
any  land.  This  lovely  spot  was  se- 
lected some  50  years  ago  by  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  Henderson  Company 
as  a  home,  and  where  the  individual 
members  of  the  company  were  born. 
It  is,  therefore,  small  wonder  that 
they  are  bringing  to  the  perfection  of 
this  enterprise  all  that  wealth  and  in- 
telligent effort  can  command. 

Two  hundred  acres  of  bottom  land 
arc  planted  to  alfalfa,  watered  by  six 
wells.  Each  well  is  about  600  feet 
deep  and  is  supplied  by  an  electric 
motor  and  centrifugal  pump,  and 
each  produces  about  900  gallons  of 
water  per  minute,  which  is  ample  for 


irrigation.  Water  rise9  to  within  80 
feet  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  with 
the  pump  running,  which  makes  a 
light  lift. 

The  300  acres  of  upland  are  planted 
to  barley,  oats,  rye,  beets,  corn  and 
other  crops.  The  buildings  arc  on  a 
6ightly  knoll,  where  stood  the  home 
of  former  days.  A  great  deal  of  ex- 
pert advice  was  followed  in  the  con- 
struction of  them,  that  they  be  made 
sanitary  and  convenient,  including 
cement  floors,  electric  lights,  white- 
washed and  painted  interiors,  feed 
racks,  silos,  feed  cars  and  all  modern 
conveniences. 

There  are  four  milking  barns, 
three  120-ton  silos,  a  horse  barn,  a 
test  barn  for  official  milk  and  butter 
testing,  a  row  of  individual  maternity 
houses,  24  individual  calf  houses,  a 
cow  hospital,  two  large  feed  barns 
in  the  fields  with  self-feeding  ar- 
rangements to  chopped  hay  to  the 
dry  stock,  and  heifers  in  the  pasture, 
a  gravity  water  system,  a  superior 
cheese  house,  modern  to  the  minute, 
the  present  capacity  of  which  is  ap- 
proximately 450  pounds  per  day  of 
cheese,  for  at  this  dairy  the  milk  is 
not  separated,  but  the  whole  milk  is 
made  into  cheese  which  has  con- 
sistently won  first  prize  in  the  State 
competitions.  At  the  Western  Dairy 
Congress  at  Portland  last  January,* 
eleven  States  competing,  the  Manteca 
Farm  won  third  and  first  for  Cali- 
fornia. There  is  also  a  large  imple- 
ment shed,  a  garage,  tool  house,  and 
various  farm  buildings  and  bunk 
houses. 

The  Herd. 

Mr.  Henderson  is  justifiably  proud 
of  his  herd  of  famous  bulls,  and  so 
first  off  we  went  to  pay  our  devoirs 
where  they  were  due.  Importations 
of  Holstein-Fresian  cattle  have  been 
made  by  the  Henderson  Company 
for  the  last  year  from  New  York. 
Before  selecting  the  animals  desired, 
the  president,  J.  M.  Henderson  Jr., 
visited   00   breeders   in   the  United 


States.  Many  of  the  individuals  of 
the  herd  came  from  the  breeding 
farm  of  F-.  A.  Powell  and  of  Stevens 
Brothers  in  New  York. 

The  real  simon  pure  autocrats  are 
young  and  sport  the  following 
nomenclatures:  Supreme  Glista  Pietje, 
born  February  23,  1914;  King  Lillian 
Walker  Senis(  born  July  29,  1914,  and 
King  Pontiac  Segis  Inka,  who  is  a 
few  months  older.  Each  of  these 
royal  potentates  has  his  own  house 
and  playground.  Upon  our  arrival 
they  were  all  invisible,  but  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson's favorite,  upon  numerous 
calls  of  "Glista,"  came  slowly  and  in 
a  most  dignified  manner  to  the  fence, 
or  perhaps  1  should  have  said,  to  the 
footlights,  and  responded  to  over- 
tures of  endearment  and  eulogistic 
comment.  During  this  friendly  inter- 
course we  were  standing  in  the  pad- 
dock of  King  Pontiac  Segis  Inka, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  securely 
fastened  in  his  own  private  domain, 
but  who,  by  a  dextrous  use  of  his 
lowered  head  had  so  manipulated  the 
fastening  that  he  had  secured  his 
freedom,  my  attention  being  called  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  loose  in  the  pad- 
dock, and  standing  directly  back  of 
me. 

"Look!  Mr.  Richardson,"  I  cried, 
and  he  flew  to  the  rescue.  The  King, 
however,  remained  obdurate  and  un- 
mindful of  all  the  shooing,  and  frantic 
efforts  of  our  knight  of  the  pen,  he 
bestowed  upon  us  a  look  of  supreme 
contempt,  and  walked  to  the  gate, 
where  he  raised  his  mighty  voice  in 
protest.  Thereupon,  Mr.  Richardson 
called  lustily  for  help,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment Mr.  Kolbeck,  the  cheese  maker, 
appeared  with  a  mighty  scepter  in 
his  hand,  and  young  Pontiac,  acknowl- 
edging the  kingly  emblem  of  author- 
ity was  persuaded  to  relinquish  bis 
evident  design  of  autocratic  rule.  I 
wonder  how  many  kings  have  been 
thus  compelled  to  yield  to  arbitrary 
measures. 

Forth  we  came  as  conquerors,  and 


The  Winding  Trail 

By  Herbert  Bashford. 


B" 


HSU  care  and  follow  after! 
Heed  the  voice  of  hill  and  voir  I 

Brook*  shall  lead  us  with  their  laughter 
All  along  the  Winding  Trail. 


Leave  the  babel  of  the  city. 

Of  the  teeming,  scheming  marts — 

Mammon,  deaf  to  prayers  of  Pity, 
Trafficking  in  human  hearts! 

Through  the  wood  as  we  go  wending 
What. rare  muMc  shall  be  heard — 

Lyrics  in  the  sweet,  unending 
Conference  of  bough  and  bird! 

There  the  south  breete  softly  blowing 
Fans  the  wild  rose  to  a  flame. 

And  the  river  seaward  flowing. 
Signs  in  silver  Beauty's  name. 

There,  on  branches  drooping  lowly, 
Where  the  rhyming  waters  run. 

Wren  and  robin  feel  the  holy 
Warm  baptism  of  the  sun. 

Do  not  linger:  Follow  faster! 

Floicer  and  tree  know  naught  of  Doubt! 
Sear  the  harpists  of  the  Master 

Shake  the  maple's  music  out ! 

We  shall  pass  those'leafy  portals. 

Though  the  Winding  Trail  be  long. 
To  the  realm  of  dreaming  mortals 

Who  would  seek  the  shrine  of  Song! 


meeting    Mr.    Dutter,   the  supei 
tendent,  who  had  but  just  return! 
from  town,  we  were  cordially  invite! 
to  lunch,  where  we  met  Mr>  Dutttfcl 

and  the  two  young  Dutter;,  and  en-  | 
joyed  a  most  delightful  hour  at  thS 
table,  where  a  real  home  dinne 
served,   enlivened  by  pleasant 
versation,  aftar  which  we  went  Ofl 
again  to  visit  with  the  Holsteins. 

We  went  back  to  the  bull  penfl 
this  time  under  the  guidance  of  M« 
Dutter,  with  the  authoritative  scepterm 
which  he  attached  to  the  ring  in  ttuB 
nose  of  each  of  the  bulls   in  tiirnj 
bringing  them  out  into  the  open  and 
descanting  upon  their  fine  points  and 
breeding.    We  now  met  for  the  firafl 
time  King  Lillian  Walker  Sei 
bull  with  both  individuality  an 
excelled  breeding.     As  I  reg 
these  mammoth  creatures,  impressed 
by  their  beauty  and  intelligence,  their, 
strength  and  wonderful  proportions^ 
I  was  reminded  of  the  plan  of  Mi 
Sayler  regarding  their   further  use4 
fulness  in  the  harness,  and  my  faith 
underwent  many   modifications,  but 
the  conclusion  was  strengthened  that 
if  hitched  up  to  anything — just  any- 
thing— that  it  would  move. 

The  Milking  Barns. 

On  our  way  to  the  milking  tarns 
we  dropped  in  to  see  the  babies.. 
Each  one  had  his  or  her  own  little! 
nursery,  but  had  already  left  the  dayll 
of  their  babyhood  behind  them,  fori 
only  once  are  they  allowed  nature's 
method  of  obtaining  their  food,  ana 
then  they  are  fed  from  buckets  om 
pasteurized  milk,  nothing  but  whola 
milk  being  used  for  four  weeks] 
Gradually  they  are  induced  to  eat  ai 
little  hay  and  gram,  and  after  theyl 
arrive  at  the  age  of  discretion — 9 
weeks — they  are  put  in  a  pasture  usedt 
exclusively  by  calves  up  to  six  months] 
of  age.  At  six  months  the  Lulls  and' 
heifers  arc  separated,  each  going  taj 
a  pasture  of  its  own.  These  babjl 
calves  were  from  one  week  to  threw 
weeks  old,  and  if  there  are  any  pret-1 
tier  or  more  innocent  looking  creaJ 
tures  in  the  world  I  confess  I  have] 
not  seen  them. 

We  stopped  a  moment  to  inspect! 
the  calves  half  grown,  and  a  fine  lookJ 
ing  lot  of  youngsters  they  were.  Tbfl 
heifers  eventually  find  their  way  into] 
the  maternity  houses,  and  the  bulla 
are  sold.  On  the  way  Mr.  Dutter] 
said: 

"Our  cows  are  bred  as  close  afl 
possible  to  the  incomparable  bull,! 
King  Segis.  We  also  have  somej 
daughters  of  the  king  of  the  Blacks] 
and  Whites,  daughters  of  Judge] 
Lyons,  daughters  of  the  King  of  the! 
Pontiacs,  ml  other  noted  breedings] 
We  have  .  so  a  number  of  the  noted] 
Model  Family. 

"Our  principal  aim  is  to  breed  not! 
only  for  the  blood  lines,  but  for  in«| 
dividuality  and  production  at  the  pail.j 
We  have  paid  particular  attention  to] 
the  finest  shaped  udders. 

"The  University  of  California  fur-] 
nishes  official  testers.  Each  man  re-J 
mains  one  month,  when  he  is  reJ 
placed  by  another.  The  cows  on  of-] 
ficial  test  are  milked  four  times  peri 
day,  and  the  milk  weighed  and  tested] 
for  butter  fat.  The  best  seven  orj 
thirty  days,  a9  the  case  may  be,  are! 
taken  for  the  official  test.  These] 
tests  begin  seven  days  after  calving,] 
and  continue  at  the  discretion  of  the] 
owner  of  the  cow.  Before  calving, 
the  cows  spend  about  three  months] 
in  the  maternity  houses.  Although! 
we  have  only  been  testing  a  short  I 
time  all  the  mature  cows  on  ourj 
place  have  official  records.  The- 
records  we  have  just  made  are  quite] 
encouraging. 

Our  two-year-old  records  haWl 
averaged  for  the  entire  number  J 
some  20  in  all — about  17  pounds  ofl 
butter  in  seven  days..    A  senior  two-j 

((  onllanrd  on  Fmgr  J  I  . 
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..ay  to  begin  beekeeping  is 
to  get  some  bees.  In  secur- 
ing bees  the  problems  of 
Starting  out  will  have  to  be  met  as 
they  arise,  and  strange  to  say,  each 
will  be  solved  by  its  successor,  just 
as  the  problems  of  caring  for  little 
children  in  big  families  are  solved  by 
each  older  child  caring  for  the  baby 
succeeding  it. 

■jKJ  began  beekeeping  in  October,  a 
month,  that  would  hardly  he  chosen 
by  professional  beekeepers;  but  the 
wild  dashes  of  amateurs  frequently 
shed  new  light  on  the  long-estab- 
lished ventures.  I  certainly  encoun- 
tered problems  enough  from  the  very 
first  day,  and  I  have  since  concluded 
that  the  fall  months  are  not  to  be 
despised  in  making  a  start,  since  the 
changes  in  hive  life  at  that  season 
are  not  so  swift  and  pressing,  and 
there  is  more  time  than  in  spring  for 
growing  familiar  with  ones  bees- 
Race  of  Bees. 
My  problem  of  what  race  or  strain 
of  bees  to  start  with  was  speedily 
disposed  of  by  opportunity.  Regular 
dealers  in  bee  supplies  usually  have 
no  colonies  for  sale  after  the  first  of 
September,  so  that  I.  had  to  accept 
whatever  was  offered  or  wait  till 
spring.  A  neighbor  was  anxious  to 
dispose  of  four  colonies  he  had  built 
up  from  a  swarm  captured  two  or 
three  years  before  and  he  offered  the 
lot  with  extra  equipment  for  $12.  He 
assured  me  that  the  bees  were  Ital- 
ians and  in  prime  condition  to  go 
through  the  winter.  In  the  light  of 
later  experience  1  do  not  believe  that 
any  neighbor  intentionally  deceived 
fcie;  but  I  have  concluded  that  he  was 
a  very  poor  judge  of  Italian  bees,  and 
knew  less  of  prime  conditions  for 
wtnterinK  ihem.  In  fact,  I  have  con- 
cluded that  few  beekeepers  besides 
the  protessional  know  Italian  bees, 
Mor,  during  my  first  months,  I  did  not 
.find  a  single  swarm  of  black  or  com- 
flmon  bees  offered  for  sale;  all  were 
Italians,  with  a  long  "I."  I  have  even 
-discovered  that  few  self-respecting 
.apiarists  will  own  the  black  or  Ger- 
man bee.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
black  bee  has  not  its  advocates,  but 
»its  chief  value  I  have  found  is  to  sup- 
ply cheap  swarms  for  the  building  up 
of  strong  Italian  colonies.  If  one  is 
located  near  woods  or  hills  he  can  se- 
cure wild  swarms  of  black  bees  in 
the  season  for  from  fifty  cents  to  a 
dollar  each,  and  by  re-queening  them 
'with  Italian  queens  the  colonies  will 
-contain  nothing  but  yellow  bees  after 
three  or  four  months. 

Saving  Daylight. 
t    My   next   bees  were  purchased  in 
Berkeley.    These  also  were  sold  for 
pure  Italian,  but  by  this  time  I  had 
begun    to    know    the  differences  in 
bees,  and  as  the  price  was  only  $2.50 
<thc    colony    with    plenty    of  extras 
(thrown  in  I  took  a  chance.  There 
rwas  one  colony  of  gray  bees  in  the 
lot  that  stumped  me  until  I  was  told 
by  an  apiarist  that  they  were  Carmo- 
lans.     and    had     probably  escaped 
,  from   the  University  apiary.    I  had 
t  some  fun  in  transporting  this  lot  of 
,  bees.    One  of  the  hives  was  old  and 
1  sun-cracked,    and    en  route  to  my 
"home  town  a  narrow  strip  slipped  off 
of    the    end.     But  the  opening  was 
wide  enough  to  let  the  bees  out,  and 
when  I  responded  to  a  hurry-up  call 
i  from  the  express  agent  I  found  the 
L  hives  loaded  on  a  hand-truck  stand- 
•  ing  on  the  shady  side  of  the  railroad 
'  station.     The    escaped    colony  had 
stampeded  the  express  office  and  was 
furnishing   entertainment    to  a  small 
■  crowd  gathered  about  them.    As  the 
^station  is  in  the  foothills,  the  bees 
had  taken  time  by  the  forelock  and 
were  industriously  working  on  the  ad- 
;  jacent  flora  and  packing  nectar  and 
.pollen  into  the  broken  hive.    I  waited 
►  till  sundown  when  the  bees  returned 
tto  the  hive,  then  I  closed  the  opening 


My  Busy  Bees  in  Peace  and  War 
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When  the  Honey  Is  Flawing. 


and  had  them  hauled  to  the  home 
yard  without  further  mishap. 

My  third  purchase  was  from  an  es- 
tate administered  by  a  lawyer  too 
shrewd  and  too  honest  to  give  the 
bees  a  false  label.  Yet  the  human 
bias  showed  even  in  him  by  his  as- 
sertion that  the  bees  must  be  largely 
Italians  because  they  had  been  kept 
near  an  apiary  owned  by  a  profes- 
sional queen-rearer  who  bred  nothing 
but  Italians.  These  bees  cost  me  $15 
for  seven  colonies,  and  as  most  of  the 
hives  were  standard  and  full  of  bees 
and  stores  they  proved  to  be  my 
most  profitable  investment. 

About  a  week  after  my  second  pur- 
chase I  secured  a  dozen  Italian 
queens  from  a  commercial  honey- 
grower  who  owned  about  1,500  col- 
onies, and  with  those  queens  I  re- 
queened  my  entire  apiary  and  di- 
vided the  original  eighteen  liives  into 
fifty  by  the  end  of  the  season. 

About  Hives. 

The  liives  that  contained  my  first 
purchase  were  eight-frame,  home- 
made, slimpsy  boxes.  The  standard 
American  hive  is  known  as  the  Lang- 
stroth,  named  after  its  inventor. 
Langstroth  was  an  invalid  clergy- 
man who  turned  from  the  God  of  the 
pulpits  to  the  God  of  out-of-doors; 
and  in  recovering  health  he  became 
so  interested  in  his  craft  that  he  in- 
troduced improvements  in  the  hive 
that  eventually  revolutionized  bee- 
keeping throughout  the  civilized 
world,  and  established  honey-growing 
as  a  commercial  pursuit.  And  it  is  a 
graceful  tribute  to  Langstroth's  gen- 
ius that  the  hive  he  introduced  more 
than  sixty  years  ago  is  still  the 
standard  of  his  countrymen. 

The  Langstroth  hive  is  manufac- 
tured in  two  sizes,  the  eight-frame, 
holding  eight  brood  frames  and  the 
ten-frame  holding  ten  frames  each. 
To  a  man  of  slight  build  or  to  a 
woman  the  eight-frame  is  the  more 
seductive,  because  it  weighs  from  15 
to  20  pounds  less  than  the  ten-frame 
when  both  are  filled  with  bees  and 
stores;  and  in  handling  an  apiary  of 
200  colonies  the  difference  in  muscle 
wear  is  formidable.  I  did  not  try 
building  my  own  hives,  for  I  early 
discovered  that  the  dimensions  and 


finish  of  a  hive  must  be  as  exact  as 
of  a  piano.  I  did,  however,  put  my 
hives  together.  The  factories  turn 
out  the  parts  knocked  down,  as  they 
catalogue  it,  and  the  material  is  so 
accurately  sawed  and  so  well  finished 
that  a  blind  man  can  make  a  good  job 
of  nailing  the  parts  together.  A 
good  box-maker  can  nail  up  his  hives 
three  or  four  times  as  fast  as  I  can, 
but  by  doing  the  work  oneself  there 
is  gained  an  invaluable  knowledge 
of  how  a  hive  should  look  when 
properly  finished,  and  this  know- 
ledge can  be  obtained  in  no  way 
so  effectively  as  in  making  the 
hives. 

In  the  Eastern  States,  hives  are 
constructed  of  white  pine  or  of  ce- 
dar. But  in  California,  most  of  the 
early-built  hives  were  constructed 
of  redwood,  and  so  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence what  the  material,  so  long  as 
it  does  not  warp  in  the  weather.  So 
I  made  my  own  hives  and  painted 
them  in  the  best  manner,  with  a 
certain  joy  in  turning  out  a  sub- 
stantial and  well-finished  structure. 
A  hive  thus  constructed  should  last 
20  years  or  more.  Like  houses, 
hiv.es  take  on  personalities  after  two 
or  three  years'  use,  and  they  should 
be  built  so  as  to  grow  mellow  as  they 
grow  old,  like  good  wine. 

Brood  and  Honey  Frames. 

A  very  important  adjunct  of  the 
hive  is  the  brood  frame;  it  is  also  a 
good  test  of  the  apiarist's  skill  in 
handling  bees.  The  standard  Ameri- 
can frame  is  known  as  the  Hoffman, 
and  it  is  made  both  non-spacing  and 
self-spacing.  These  frames  are  strong, 
light  and  well  finished,  but  they  cost 
about  double  the  price  of  what  is 
known  as  the  California  extracting 
frame.  I  never  had  any  problem  in 
choosing  frames — self-spacing  for  me, 
every  time,  even  though  more  costly 
and  slower  to  put  together.  These 
frames  serve  as  containers  for  the 
honey  combs  in  which  honey  is  stored 
by  the  bees,  and  in  which  brood  is 
reared.  A  well  built  comb  contains 
5,000  cells,  and  a  moment's  calcula- 
tion will  show  how  important  it  is 
to  have  these  combs  strong.  Some 
colonies  are  poor  comb-builders,  and 
often   a   third  of  the   cells  arc  not 


drawn  out.  All  such  combs  the  ex- 
perienced bee  keeper  melts  up  at  the 
end  of  the  season's  honey  flow,  and 
the  frame  is  replaced  in  the  hive  for 
the  bees  to  £11  with  new  comb.  In 
order  that  the  comb  shall  be  built 
with  worker  bee  cells,  a  sheet  of  ar- 
tificial foundation  is  fastened  into  the 
frame  before  placing  it  in  the  hive. 
The  bees  build  a  large  proportion  of 
drone  comb  if  left  to  themselves,  but 
if  given  foundation  with  worker-bee 
cells  started  in  it,  the  comb  builders 
will  usually  finish  the  cells  the  same 
size  as  they  are  started.  However  de- 
sirable drones  may  be  to  the  queen 
rearer,  they  are  a  losing  investment 
for  the  honey  grower,  since  drones 
gather  no  honey  nor  do  they  feed 
the  young  brood.  They  not  only  oc- 
cupy valuable  space  without  adequate 
returns,  but  they  are  large  consumer 
of  stores.  This  is  why  the  combs 
are  a  test  of  the  apiarist's  skill,  and 
I  must  confess  that  it  has  been  a 
difficult  part  of  apiculture  to  master. 
Brood  Diseases. 

An  insect  as  active  and  nervous  as 
the  honey  bee  must  be  subject  to 
fatal  maladies.  With  my  first  pur- 
chase I  acquired  a  colony  infected 
with  European  Foul  Blood,  a  disease 
that  destroys  the  larva  before  it 
emerges  into  a  chrysalis,  and  if  not 
speedily  controlled,  the  disease  will 
within  a  year  or  two  exterminate  the 
colony.  Of  course,  I  was  ignorant 
of  the  menace  to  my  apiary  at  that 
time,  and  I  was  fortunate  in  having 
an  acquaintance  who  had  learned  how 
to  control  the  disease.  When  he 
pointed  out  the  condition  of  the  in- 
fected colony,  my  first  impulse  was 
to  use  the  most  drastic  remedy — the 
destroying  of  the  colony,  hive,  bees, 
frames  and  combs.  But  he  advised 
me  to  use  the  colony  for  experiment, 
and  by  following  his  suggestions,  I 
re-queened  the  swarm  with  a  young 
and  vigorous  Italian,  and  before  the 
season  was  over,  I  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  the  colony  restored  to 
normal  conditions. 

Brood  diseases  are  supposed  to  be 
sporadic,  but  the  arguments  are  not 
convincing.  Present  methods  of  treat- 
ment are  controlling  the  spread  of  the 
disease,  but  at  a  cost  of  time  and 
labor  that  is  placing  apiculture  beyond 
the  means  of  the  small  beekeepers. 
Bee  masters  are  disposed  to  connect 
the  disease  with  errors  in  feeding, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it 
will  finally  be  eradicated  through 
some  change  in  supplying  winter 
stores,  rather  than  by  the  present 
methods  of  treatment. 

An  Odd  Adventure. 

All  the  progress  we  have  made  has 
been  by  the  labor  and  study  of  a 
man  and  a  woman  who  have  to  give 
eight  hours  of  their  day  to  office  du- 
ties in  the  city.  What  we  have  ac- 
complished has  been  by  saving  day- 
light, Sundays  and  holidays.  But  if 
one  is  determined  to  save  every  scrap 
of  time,  it  is  amazing  how  many 
hours  can  be  put  to  better  use  than 
the  average  person  makes  of  them. 
One  hour  saved  each  day  amounts  in 
a  year  to  nearly  two  months;  and  in 
two  months  a  vast  amount  of  apiary 
work  can  be  accomplished.  The  same 
is  true  of  saving  money.  The  invest- 
ment in  money  in  our  apiary  is  about 
$300;  in  labor,  computed  at  30  cents 
an  hour,  it  is  about  $250 — all  the  ac- 
cumulations of  daily  "miles"  that 
would  have  gone  to  less  worthy  uses, 
perhaps. 

The  way  to  begin  is  to  begin.  There 
is  small  profit  in  attempting  to  solve 
problems  that  may  never  arise,  be- 
cause the  problems  that  must  be  faced 
are  usually  best  solved  in  the  course 
of  the  day's  work.  Most  failures  can 
be  traced  to  over-confidence,  to  the 
plunging  into  ventures  without  the 
necessary  experience  to  be  able  to 
shape  the  conditions  that  lead  to  suc- 
cess. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


California  Leads  the  World  in  Cherry  Production 


THERE  may  be  in  nature  a 
more  beautiful  sight  than  a 
California  cherry  orchard  in 
bloom  or  in  fruitage,  but  if  this  be 
so,  I,  who  have  traveled  somewhat 
extensively,  have  not  seen  it. 

The  size  and  beauty  of  our  cher- 
ries is  a  matter  of  pride  with  us,  and 
a  marvel  to  our  visitors,  while  the 
longevity  and  productiveness  of  our 
trees  is  a  matter  of  significant  inter- 
est to  all,  and  especially  to  those 
who  are  lacking  in  opportunity  of 
personal  information.  Far  away 
fields  are  proverbially  the  greenest, 
hence  it  transpires  that  people  gen- 
erally are  better  informed  concerning 
the  production  of  other  States  and 
countries  than  their  own  immediate 
communities. 

Cherries  were  planted  in  some  of 
the  earliest  settled,  parts  of  the  State, 
and,  like  the  famous  olive  trees  of  old 
San  Diego,  the  first  cherry  orchards 
planted  in  Xorth  America  are  still  in 
full  vigor  and  productiveness.  One 
of  the  most  notable  of  these  ancients 
is  a  Black  Tartarian,  which  was 
brought  from  France  by  Dr.  L.  E. 
Miller,  and  planted  by  him  in  1854, 
on  land  afterward  owned  by  Robert 
Hector,  in  Placer  county,  just  below 
Rattlesnake  Bar,  on  the  American 
river,  about  800  feet  above  sea  level. 

It  is  described  as  about  70  feet  in 
height,  the  branches  covering  a 
space  between  70  feet  and  75  feet  in 
diameter.  The  trunk  branches  about 
six  feet  above  the  ground,  and  at 
that  point  has  a  girth  of  ten  feet.  A 
close  record  of  its  crop,  kept  for 
years,  when  the  tree  was  over  thirty 
years  of  age,  showed  that  it  yielded 
from  a  ton  to  a  ton  and  a  half  a  year. 
At  last  reports  there  were  about  fifty 
of  these  large  trees.  Others  were  to 
be  seen  near  Woodside,  Sari  Mateo 
county,  and  near  Chico,  and  Oro- 
ville  in  Butte  county,  some  of  which 
have  borne  a  ton  of  fruit  in  favor- 
able seasons. 

The  Cherry  Is  Selective. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  not  in 
all  California  districts  will  it  thrive 
productively.  It  discriminates  against 
the  broad  valley  plains  and  foothill 
slopes,  although  in  the  mountain 
valleys,  in  suitable  soil,  cherries 
thrive,  as  also  on  the  alluvial  bot- 
toms of  large  rivers  aird  their  tribu- 
tary streams,  both  on  the  low  lands 
of  the  valleys  and  the  foothills.  It 
really  seems  somewhat  capricious,  but 
there  be  many  beautiful  and  seduc- 
tive things  in  this  world  that  appear 
to  be  thus  constituted.  The  chief 
cherry  product  is  made  in  the  coast 
valleys  adjacent  to  San  Francisco 
bay,  including  in  its  extension  east 
of  the  coast  range,  known  as  Suisun 
bay,  for  in  all  these  regions  there  is 
a  modification  of  climate  due  to  the 
influence  of  ocean  temperature  and 
moisture.  Atmospheric  conditions 
not  yet  fully  determined  seem  to 
demonstrate  the  unsatisfactory  char- 
acter of  the  tree,  in  small  fruit  and 
sunburned  foliage  on  the  plains  of 
interior  valleys,  where  the  soil  is  kept 
sufficiently  moist,  and  on  the  mesas 
and  valleys  where  flourish  the  citrus 
fruits,  the  cherry  is  not  very  produc- 
tive. 

The  cherry  chooses  its  soil  and 
thrives  best  in  free,  deep  soil  in  which 
water  does  not  stand  within  about  15 
feet  of  the  surface,  and  produces 
most  delightfully  in  deep  deposits 
from  old  water  courses,  or  a  mod- 
erate amount  of  sand.  A  loam,  un- 
derlaid by  a  sandy  sub-soil,  is  fairly 
acceptable,  but  refuses  absolutely  a 
loam  underlaid  by  clay,  and  lays 
down  its  young  life  in  despair.  The 
great  cherry  trees  before  alluded  to 
are  growing  right  on  the  bank  of  the 
American  river,  where  the  soil  is  a 
pure  sandy  loam,  in  some  places  over 
60  feet  deep. 

Although  disliking  a  wet  soil,  the 
cherry  insists  upon  mt/isture,  fts  re- 


Vaca  Valley  and  Other  Early  Districts. 
By  Janet  Macdonald 


quirements  being  greater  than  some 
other  trees. 

During  the  years  of  189S  and  1899 
trees  came  to  distress  where  they  had 
never  suffered  before,  and  many 
large  and  valuable  trees  died;  the 
only  new  condition  they  encountered 
being  lack  of  soil  moisture.  It  thus 
appears  that  while  the  cherry  is  un-  • 
doubtedly  injured  by  excess  of  water 
in  the  soil,  it  is  still  exacting  in  its 
requirement  of  an  adequate  supply. 
If  this  cannot  be  retained  in  the  soil 
by  cultivation,  irrigation  must  be  re- 
sorted to.  The  cherry  growers  in  the 
famous  Willows  district  of  San  Jose 
usually  find  it  of  advantage  to  irri- 
gate their  trees  between  the  spring 
rains  and  the  ripening  of  the  fruit, 
and  employ  another  irrigation  after 
the  fruit  is  gathered. 

Cherry  trees  in  Southern  California 
planted  with  orange  trees  and  given 
similar  irrigation  have  failed  utterly. 
Planting  on  moist  lands  in  low  places 
has  also  failed,  and  experiment  has 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
south  the  cherry  tree  should  be 
planted  on  well-drained  land  which 
could  be  irrigated.  At  Pasadena, 
Pomona  and  elsewhere  cherries  have 
done  well  on  mellow,  well-drained 
soils  of  higher  land.  The  commer- 
cial cherry  product  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia comes  from  mountain  valleys 
and  high  plateaus,  the  chief  region 
being  the  Yucaipe  valley  above  Red- 
lands,  and  the  Mesa  Grande  region  in 
the  interior  of  San  Diego.- 

The  cherry  blooms  early.  In  pro- 
tected situations,  guarded  from  cold 
northerly  winds  and  open  to  the  sun- 


shine on  the  south  and  southeast,  the 
fruit  matures  very  rapidly.  In  Vaca 
valley  about  a  month  of  good  weather 
after  the  blossoming  will  ripen  an 
early  cherry,  and  ripe  cherries  have 
been  shipped  as  early  as  March  31. 

Cherries  in  Vaca  Valley. 

The  pioneer  cherry  growers  of 
Vaca  Valley  went  there  from  their 
old  homes  in  Napa  Valley  because 
they  could  gather  and  market  cher- 
ries in  their  new  location  before_  the 
same  varieties  were  ripe  in  Napa. 
They  chose  places  banked  on  the 
north  and  west  by  steep  hills  to  se- 
cure protection  from  the  cold  winds 
and  gain  an  elevation  above  deposits 
of  cold  air  -  occurring  in  depressed 
places. 

At  this  point  I  cannot  refrain  from 
introducing  a  bit  of  oncient  history. 
Culture  does  not  come  in  one  genera- 
tion or  by  chance.  Selected  seed 
must  fall  on  fallow  ground.  This 
must  be  followed  by  close  observa- 
tion, by  grafting,  and  pruning,  and 
combining,  and  all  modern  methods 
of  procedure.  "The  ripe  fruit  is 
dropped  at  last  without  violence,  but 
the  lightning  fell  and  the  storm  raged, 
and  strata  were  deposited  and  uptorn 
and  bent  back,  and  chaos  moved  from 
beneath  to  create  and  flavor  the 
fruit  on  your  table  to-day."  Before 
men  learned  to  cultivate  plants  and 
to  domesticate  animals,  subsistence 
was  always  an  uncertain  matter. 
They  roamed  about  in  one  locality 
until  Nature  could  no  longer  supply 
their  needs.  Then  they  left  the  ex- 
hausted   ground    to    recover  itself 


President  Wilson  to  the  Farmers 


THE  supreme  need  of  our  own  nation  and  of  the 
nations  with  which  we  are  co-operating  is 
an  abundance  of  supplies,  and  especially  of 
foodstuffs.  The  importance  of  an  adequate  food  sup- 
ply, especially  for  the  present  year,  is  superlative. 
Without  abundant  food,  alike  for  the  armies  and  the 
peoples  now  at  war,  the  whole  great  enterprise  upon 
which  we  have  embarked  will  break  down  and  fail. 

The  world's  food  reserves  are  low.  Not  only  dur- 
ing the  present  emergency,  but  for  some  time  after 
peace  shall  have  come  both  our  own  people  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  people  of  Europe  must  rely 
upon  the  harvests  in  America.  Upon  the  farmers  of 
this  country,  therefore,  in  large  measure,  rest  the  fate 
of  the  war  and  the  fate  of  the  nations. 

May  the  nation  not  count  upon  them  to  omit  no 
step  that  will  increase  the  production  of  their\land, 
that  will  bring  about  the  most  effectual  co-operation 
in  the  sale  and  distribution  of  their  food  products. 

The  time  is  short.  It  is  of  the  most  imperative 
importance  that  everything  possible  be  done  and  done 
immediately  to  make  sure  of  large  harvests. 

I  call  upon  young  men  and  old  alike  and  upon  the 
able  bodied  boys  of  the  land  to  accept  and  act  upon 
this  duty — to  turn  in  hosts  to  the  farms  and  make 
certain  that  no  pains  and  no  labor  is  lacking  in  this 
great  matter. 

WOODROW  WILSON. 


while  new  territory  afforded  meant 
to  satisfy  hunger.  This  was  in  the 
primal  years. 

After  fire  became  a  potent  factor  tfl 
fixed  abode  was  desirable.    It  fell  to 
the  lot  of  women  to  stay  and  tend 
the  hearth.    Shut  off  from  the  long 
expeditions  undertaken  by  men,  they 
soon  learned  to  make   as   much  as 
possible  of /the  space  around  their 
homes.    Sticks    were    placed  around 
plants  or  bushes  to  protect  them  from.; 
the  careless  step  until  their  fruits  ma- 
tured;   plants    were    dug    up  and 
planted  nearer  the  hut.    The  garden', 
and  grain  field  were  results  of  this 
spirit  of  husbanding  of  the  stores  of 
mother  Earth.   Thus  women  were  the 
first  to  evolve  the  iaea  of  domes ti- , 
eating  plants. 

Burbank's  Characteristics. 
Then  along  came  man  and  adopted 
the  idea  and  later  claimed  it  as  an 
original  offering  to  posterity,  for  of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  man.  VVith 
sharp  sticks  they  scratched  the  soil, 
and  with   the  help  of  animals  they 
trod  in  the  seeds,  so,  historically, 
male  farmer  has  not  so  much  to  his 
credit  after  all  for  the  original  idea. ( 
The  first  demonstrations  were  made 
by    women    and    man's  proverbial 
inclination  to  shift  the  burden  sug- 
gested the  coercion  of  animals  in  the  j 
further  development   of   the   earth's  < 
surface.     Age    succeeded    age,  and 
time  in  passing  evolved  Luther  Bur-  < 
bank,  and  gave  him   as  a   priceless ' 
heritage  to  the  world.    Emerson  has 
said:  "It  is  easy  in  the  world  to  live 
after  the  world's  opinion;  it  is 
in  solitude  to  live  after  our  own; 
the  great  man  is  he  who  in  the  m' 
of   the   crowd    keeps   with  pe 
sweetness  the  independence  of 
tude."  These  lines  flashed  across 
memory  as    I  pleasantly  conve- 
with  the  simple,  sincere  great  r 
Luther  Burbank,  and  the  convic 
came  to  .  me  that  this  was  the 
man  Emerson  had  in  mind  when 
wrote    them.      Personality  is 
subtle  a  thing  to  be 'defined,  tho 
it  can  be  keenly  felt  by  every 
and  it  is  this  universal  recogni 
that  proclaims  greatness. 

No  one,  I  am  sure,  could  stand  ii 
•the  presence  of  Mr.  Burbank  without 
being  sensible  of  the  powerful  per- 
sonal intuitive  strength  of  his  char- 
acter. He  is  pleasant,  but  remote 
He  lives  in  a  world  of  his  own.  Hi 
told  me  quite  impersonally  of  hii 
work.  I  asked  him  if  at  last  th< 
people  had  made  him  rich? 

"Yes,  they  have,"  he  replied,  "bul 
do  you  not  think  it  was  rather  hard 
to  work  in  bondage  for  forty  yean 
before  this  resulted?" 

But  my  thoughts  went  far  afield  to 
"those  n<  /le,  thankful  hearts  who 
take  the  bread  of  pain,  the  bitter  cup 
of  woe  and  dare  to  be  content  foi 
old  joy's  sake  among  the  thornj 
where  roses  used  to  blow." 

Be  a  Wizard. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend 
to  fruit  growers  the  advantage  of  be- 
coming wizards  prior  to  undertaking 
the  propagation  of  cherries,  foi 
while  those  thus  engaged  removed 
from  Napa  to  Vacaville  in  order  to 
produce  cherries  earlier  and  more 
prolifically,  Luther  Burbank,  living 
at  Santa  Rosa,  in  the  adjoining 
county,  did  not  thus  change  the  base 
of  his  operations.  No,  he  deliberately 
went  to  work  and  changed  the  cherrj 
to  fit  the  climatic  conditions,  and 
this  is  what  he  says  about  it: 

"The  Burbank  is  the  earliest  of  all 
cherries,  and  not  only  the  best  of  all 
cherries,  but  unsurpassed  by  any 
cherry  of  any  season."  So  it  must  be 
"up  to  the  brag."  It  was  originated 
and  raised  next  door  to  Napa  There 
would  seem  to  be  difficulties  in  fruit 
growing  when  one  must  needs  com- 
pete with  wizards. 
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Fish  worm  Farming 

By  W.  R.  Mitchell. 

AVERY  large  acreage  of  farm 
lands,  especially  in  newly  de- 
veloped country,  has  been 
growing  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  other 
cereials.  It  makes  profitable  and  in- 
tereslin;;  agricultufe  with  machinery 
and  without  large  expenditure  of 
hard  labor. 

When  the  crop  is  harvested  and 
the  grain  has  been  removed,  the  stub- 
ble burned,  the  plowing  for  another 

•  crop  is   very  easy  alter   enough  of 

*  rainfall. 

With  no  humus  in  the  soil,  year 
after  year  of  such  farming,  what  can 
the  fish  worms  find  to  eat?  Large 
quantities  of  weeds  or  other  more 
desirable  vegetation  plowed  under 
several  inches  deep  in  the  autumn, 
will  furnish  just  the  right  kind  of 
humus  for  bacteria  and  other  fungi 
which  cause  decay  and  the  fishworms, 
more  desirably  known  as  earthworms, 
!  eat  such  material  and  thrive. 

Fat  earthworms  make  fat  farmers. 

We  need  to  do  more  fishing  for 
fishworms. 

A.  the  earthworms  must  swallow 
large  quantities  of  soil  in  burrow- 
ing to  desirable  moisture  to  keep 
their  skins  wet  in  order  to  breathe, 
remarkable  passageways  are  made. 

These  burrows  provide  casv  roads 
for  the  movement  of  "free''  water 
and  air  as  well  as  for  the  rf>ots  of 
plants.  The  deeper  soil  is  brought 
to  the  surface  as  earthworm  cast- 
ings, well  pulverized,  small  pellets, 
which  are  remarkably  fit  for  growing 
crops. 

Earthworms  plow  deeper  and  bet- 
ter than  we  do. 

Where  earthworms  thrive  and  fat- 
ten subdrainage  is  usnally  successful. 
-  Excess  surface  irrigation  is  often 
quite  detrimental  to  earthworm 
growth.  Earthworms  do  not  have 
gills,  therefore  immersion  is  cruel  to 
them,  although  our  cruelty  to  animal 
laws  have  not  yet  been  applied  to 
them.  Food  and  air  are  vital  condi- 
tions for  them. 

Various  legume  plants,  peas,  beans, 
clovers  and  alfalfa,  having  "knots," 
so-called  modules,  so  well  known  to- 
day, obtain  an  abundance  of  nitro- 
gen food  from  the  air. 

These  plans  make  excellent  humus 
and  choice  food  for  soil  bacteria,  and 
both  or  all  of  these  make  choice 
food  for  earthworms. 

Why  not  bait  for  fishworms  instead 
of  using  them  for  fishbait. 

Successful  farmers  some  day  will 
do  more  fishworm  farming  and  then 
land  values  will  mean  something  of 
greater  importance  to  our  growing 
civilization. 

It  pays  to  feed  and  water  our 
plants,  hogs  and  cattle  and  it  will 
pay  to  feed  and  water  our  wonderful 
workers  of  the  soil,  the  very  valuable 
fishworms.  Co-operation  with  them 
will  pay  large  profits. 


The  Farm  in  War  Time 

By  Nellie  I.  Imwalle. 

POLLY'S  in  the  garden  with  her 
sun-fiat  on  her  head. 
She  is  growing  peas  and  car- 
rots, and  her  cheeks  are  grow- 
5»  '    tng  red. 

Daddy's  in  the  orchard,  for  between 

the  long  tree  rows 
He's  planted  beans  and  'tatoes  and  he 

hoes  and  hoes  and  hoes. 

Tommy's  in  4he  wood-lot,  right  be- 
Rv  , .  hind  the  barn. 
He's  planted,  and  is  weeding  now,  a 
dandy  lot  of  corn. 

Mumsey's  in  the  kitchen,  and  she 
smiles  and  hums  all  day. 

To  keep  the  cost  of  living  down,  I 
think  we've  found  the  way. 


The  Right  Belt  Way  or 
The  Wrong  Belt  Way 
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When  you  go  to 
buy  a  belt,  ask 


Then  endeavor  to 
pull  the  plies 
the  dealer  to  apart,  as  in  Fig. 

cut  off  a  strip  an  inch  5.  If  the  plies  can  be 
wide.  Separate  the  pulled  apart  easily,  it 
plies  with  a  knife  as  in  is  a  poor  belt  and  not 
Fig.  4.  worth  the  price. 


Fill  Out  This  Coupon-Mail  It  TODAY 


THESE  sketches  are  used  to  illustrate  an  actual 
case.  The  user  of  the  belt  illustrated  in  Fig.  I 
wrote  us  about  his  belt  troubles.  We  suggested 
the  arrangement  as  in  Fig.  2.  He  was  unable  to  carry 
out  our  suggestion,  but  did  arrange  it  as  in  Fig.  3,  with 
good  results. 

Test  Special  Belts 

Do  you  have  belt  troubles?  Do 
you  get  100%  efficiency  out  of 
your  belt?  Does  it  do  all  you 
expected  of  it?. Does  it  separate  in  the 
plies  and  go  to  pieces? 

We  are -belt  engineers.  We  have  been  in 
the  belt  manufacturing  business  for 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century!  We 
know  by  experience  how  to  adjust  belt 
difficulties,  how  to  advise  and  help  belt 
users. 

All  you  have  to  do  to  obtain  our  help  is 
to  write  us  as  fully  as  possible,  giving  a 
rough  drawing,  if  convenient,  telling 
what  seems  to  stand  in  the  way  of  satis- 
factory results. 

We  will  cheerfully  aid  you  in  solving  your 
problems  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  with- 
out charge. 
Write  us  about  belts. 

TEST  SPECIAL  belts  are  guaranteed 
to  give  satisfaction,  or  we'll  make  good 
on  any  proportionate  basis  that  may  be 
to  your  entire  satisfaction. 

That's  the  only  way  to  buy  a  belt — 
that's  the  only  kind  of  a  guarantee  that 
is  worth  having — you  are  the  judge — it 
must  be  to  your  entire  satisfaction. 

New  York  Belting  and 

519    Mission  Street 

Home  Office:  New  York  City.  Branch 

I 


New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Co. 
519  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco  —  Dept.  CI. 
Send  me  samples  of  Belting  that  you  will  guaran 
tee  to  give  satisfactory  service  on  my  work  and 
quote  prices  delivered  at 


.Station. 


Horse  Power  Diameter  In  Inches 

fElec.  Motor   f  Driving  Pulley  

{ Steam  Engine   \Driven  Pulley  

[Gas  Engine  

Kind  of  Drive 
Cross  


Straight  

Perpendicular  

Width  of  Belt   Ply  

Distance  between  centers  of  Pulleys  

Rev.  per  minute  of  Driving  Pulley  

Kind  of  Machinery  Driven  

My  dealer's  name  

.My  name  

Address  

A  pocket  memo,  booklet  giving  speed  and  power 
tables  will  be  sent  FREE  to  all  who  mail  this 
coupon. 


Packing  Company 

San  Franc 

es  in  all  principal  cities 
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NoEm6mrassmg  Sounds. 


of  rushing  or  gurgling  water  can 
heard  from  the   }^-et§  closet. 


be 


•^22^*?  suppresses  those  sounds  you  do 
not  want  to  bear.  It  cannot  be  beard  out- 
side the  bathroom  door. 

It  is  an  unusually  attractive  closet  made 
of  pure  white  vitreous  china — white  all  the 
way  through,  and  like  all  the  Pacific  lines  it 
is  guaranteed  forever  against  any  defects  in 
workmanship  or  materials. 

Write     for     folder     No.     13  on 
7^jj£l£*?  "tne  quiet  closet."    It  con- 
tains complete  information. 

pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures 


For  Sal*  by 
Main  Office' 
U"  \rvv   >loiifK'»ni<*r>  SI., 
snu  Francltico 


I'lu  inlicrs. 


Factoriea, 
Kiehmond,  Cal. 


GIANT  WINTER— n 
RHUBARB 


1 


From  five-eights  of  an  acre  within  lete 
than  a  year  after  planting  1  sold  675 
boxes  of  rhubarb,  receiving  for  same 
$673.70.  Awarded  grand  prize  San  Diego 
Exposition.  Special  big  discount  on  plants 
for  prompt  orders.  Booklet  free. 
W.    A.    LEK,    Covins,  California 


If  readers  of  this  publication  do  not 
find  advertised  just  what  they  are 
looking  for,  write  Orchard  &  Farm, 
Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco,  and 
you  will  be  put  in  touch  with  reliable 
firms  handling  the  goods  desired. 


**+^ 


rires 


Guaranteed 

Tires  and 
Tubes 


BUY  NOW 


Sixe 
28x3 
30x3 
30x3  Vi 
31X3M: 
32x3'/- 
34x3>/2 
30x4 
31x4 
32x4 
33x4 
34x4 
35x4 
30x4 
37x4 
33x41* 
34x4% 
3.'.x4>/2 
36x4  >/i 
37x4  Yx 
35x5 
30x5 
37x5 
38x5  V4 
r*ric€S 


IMaln 
»  7.K5 
8.30 
J  0.75 
11.15 
11.90 
13.10 
15.50 
18.25 
10.50 
1 7.25 
17.50 
18.25 
1S.50 
21.05 
22.05 
23.C0 

2:t.so 

24.00 
25.40 
27.05 
28.10 
28.95 
33.00 


Non-Skid 
«  8.90 
9.30 
12.35 
12.50 
14.30 
14.40 
16.90 
17.80 
18.60 
19.40 
10.85 
20.50 
20.70 
22.95 
25.20 
25.65 
25.90 
27.65 
27.95 
29.85 
30.00 
32.75 
36.50 


subject  to  change  without 
Goods  shipped  0.  0.  D. 
No  money  in  advance — 
Subject  to  return  intact  within  one 


1  year 
Guar- 
anteed 
Tube* 
S2.05 
2.15 
2.40 
2.50 
2.55 
2.70 
3.20 
3.30 
3.41) 
3.50 
3.00 
3.70 
8.80 
4.10 
4.35 
4.45 
4.55 
4.60 
4.70 
5.20 
5.35 
5.45 
5.85 
noUce. 


San  FranciscoTire  Co.Jnc. 

616-624    Van    Ness  Avenue 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Oakland  l.os  Angeles 

2334  Broadway  752  So.  Olive  St. 

Coast  Largart  TTra  Jobbers 


FREE 


THIS  KING 
AIR  RIFLE  GIVEN 

to  boys  and  girls.  Sell  25  patriotic  Buttonhole 
Flags  at  10c  each.  The  King  Air  Rifle  is 
made  of  bean  nickeled  steel,  one  piece  walnut 
stock,  open  rear  siifht.  ham  merles-..  leTer  action; 
length  8]  inches.  When  you  bare  told  the« 
fast  selling  flags,  send  me  the  92.50  you  have 
received  and  I  will  send  you  this  daodj  King 
Air  Rifle,  all  charges  prepaid. 

Write  To-Day 
THE  BOYS'  FRIEND 
P.  0.  Box  661,  San  Bernardino,  Cal. 

(Mention  this  magazine.) 


Little  Lands- 


in  America 

This  is  the  Magazine  of  the  "New 
Earth" —  squabs,  fur-bearing  rab- 
bits, milch  goats,  mushrooms,  me- 
dicinal plants,  intensive  gardening 
— the  whole  New  Science  of  "a  little 
land  and  a  living." 

"F.KK-Fnrmlnir  In  California;  Evo- 
lution    of     the     *2     Laying  Hen" 

Autobiography  of  Charles  Weeks 
appearing  serially,  with  illustrations. 
$1.00  a  year;  sample  copy  10  cents. 

Little  Lands  in  America 

504-505  Sharon  Bide.  San  Francisco 


U.S.  

Government  Formula 
Poisoned  Barley  For 

KILLING 

Sqiiirrels 

This  formula  was  inTented  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  was  used  by  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  and  other  Govern- 
ment Departments  in  destroying 
ground  squirrels. 

Put  np  in  any  quantity  desired. 
Let  us  know  how  much  yon  need 
and  we  will  quote  you  lowest 
prices. 

United  States  Supply  Co. 

Manufacturing  Chemists, 
76  New  Montgomery  St, 
San  Francisco. 


Farmers'  Union 


Some  of  Its 
Recent  Activities 
in  the 
Golden  State.  " 


UNDER  the  spur  of  the  na- 
tional food  emergency  and 
the  high  proces  incident 
thereto  the  Farmers'  Union  of  Cali- 
fornia has  been  putting  forth  new 
efforts  during  the  past  two  months. 

At  no  time  in  its  history  has  the 
Union  been  quite  so  prosperous  as 
at  present. 

The  Union  is  taking  a  prominent 
part  in  city  food  distribution.  It  has 
three  stalls  in  the  San  Francisco 
Free  Market,  at  Laguna  and  Grove 
streets,  and  during  the  past  month  it 
has  served  over  7,000  customers  and 
sold  over  $3,000  worth  of  farm  pro- 
ducts, although  it  has  been  open 
only  three  days  of  the  week. 

The  Union  will  have  four  stalls  in 
the  new  free  market  at  Mission  and 
Eighteenth  streets,  which  will  be  a 
35-stall  market  and  open  six  days 
of  the  week.  All  goods  sold  by  the 
Union  in  these  San  Francisco  mar- 
kets are  guaranteed  to  customers,  so 
that  city  consumers  may  feel  per- 
fectly safe  in  dealing  direct  with  the 
producer.  Heretofore  this  has  been 
considered  rather  an  unsafe  prac- 
tice, for  the  reason  that  these  free 
markets  were  made  a  dumping  ground 
for  refuse  farm  products  of  all  kinds 
— for  undersized  and  wilted  potatoes, 
for  inferior  grades  of  apples,  for 
windfall  prunes,  for  stale  eggs  and 
for  all  other  kinds  of  material  that 
could  not  find  a  ready  sale  else- 
where. To-day  the  Farmer's  Union 
is  guaranteeing  good  goods  to  the 
city  consumer  and  those  who  patro- 
nize these  markets  can  rely  upon 
proper  treatment  while  at  the  same 
time  the  prices  are  right. 

What  is  the  saving  to  the  con- 
sumer in  dealing  direct  with  the 
farmer  in  these  markets? 

Well,  one  example  which  shows 
conclusively  the  great  advantage  the 
customer  has  in  patronizing  the 
Union  stalls  is  the  fact  that  a  car 
of  prunes  was  recently  sent  by  the 
Union  from  California  to  Boston  and 
sold  there  at  12  cents  a  pound.  These 
prunes  were  40-50s,  and  precisely  the 
same  kind  of  prune  was  being  sold 
at  the  same  time  at  retail  in  the 
Union  stalls  to  city  customers  at 
the  rate  of  2  pounds  for  25  cents. 
In  other  words,  the  San  Francisco 
housewife  could  buy  two  pounds  of 
prunes  at  only  one-half  a  cent  a 
pound  more  than  the  Boston  whole- 
saler was  buying  his  prunes  by  the 
carload. 


Union  Activities 

MEMBERS  of  the  Farmer's 
Union  in  Stanislaus  county 
have  been  shipping  hogs  to 
the  Western  Meat  Company  in  San 
Francisco  at  the  rate  of  a  carload  a 
week.  This  was  in  response  to  a 
campaign  by  the  Western  Meat  Com- 
pany's offices,  in  which  a  demand 
was  made  for  more  grain  swine.  The 
mid-May  prices  for  swine  were  14% 
cents  to  15  cents  a  pound  but  in 
some  cases  a  big  premium  was  paid 
for  exceptionally  fine  stock,  this 
bonus  running  as  high  as  50  cents 
a  hundred. 

The  Stanislaus  members  of  the 
Union  have  also  been  shipping  cattle 
to  San  Francisco  by  the  carload. 

The  Union  has  been  taking  great 
interest  in  the  new  rural  credit  sys- 


tem, and  a  number  of  farm  loan  as- 
sociations made  up  exclusively  of 
members  of  its  organization  have 
been  formed  of  late  and  more  are 
contemplated. 

Modesto. will  have  a  big  Farmer's 
Union  warehouse  in  operation  soon 
where  the  organization  will  handle 
all  products  shipped  out  of  that  city. 

Considerable  interest  is  being  taken 
by  the  Union  in  the  new  California 
Prune  Producers'  Association.  It  is 
believed  that  the  Union  will  greatly 
profit  by  the  new  association,  par- 
ticularly, in  the  manner  of  more  ade- 
quate distribution  of  its  dried  fruits. 
High-Priced  Chicken  Feed. 
There  has  been  considerable  alarm 
expressed  by  poultrymen  who  are 
members  of  the  Union  over  the  dis- 
tressing situation  caused  by  the  high 
price  of  grain  for  chicken  feed. 

"Unless  some  way  out  of  the  pres- 
ent predicament  of  the  poultrymen  is 
found  very  soon,"  said  W.  S.  Breton, 
manager  of  the  Farmers'  Union  yes- 
terday, "eggs  will  be  10  cents  apiece 
next  winter.  Reports  from  members 
of  our  organization  show  that  the 
high  price  of  chicken  feed  has  set 
scores  of  men  to  work  killing  and 
dressing  laying  hens,  some  of  them  of 
fancy  stock."     He  continued: 

"There  are  "thirty-eight  poultry 
dressers  in  Petaluma  preparing  hens 
for  market.  The  number  of  laying 
fowls  is  being  cut  down  every  day. 
There  are  more  layers  stacked  up 
in  the  city  markets  than  I  have  ever 
seen  there  before. 

"The  poultrymen  are  very  anxious 
that  the  government  should  enact 
some  sweeping  measure  by  which  the 
price  of  grain  feeds  shall  be  reduced. 
I  think  this  should  be  done  imme- 
diately, for  the  whole  country  must 
be  suffering  because  of  high  prices  of 
feed,  and  unless  these  prices  are  cut 
nobody  can  afford  to  stay  in  the 
chicken  industry. 

Weeks  Advises  Union. 
"Our  union  has  been  asking  for 
expert  advice  in  this  matter.  The 
members  at  Morgan  Hill,  Santa 
Clara  county,  were  addressed  by 
Charles  Weeks,  a  highly  successful 
poultryman  of  Palo  Alto,  recently. 
He  Jias  a  plan  for  overcoming  the 
present  difficulty,  and  if  it  is  pos- 
sible for  our-  members  to  apply  it 
they  will  do  so. 

"I  don't  know  just  what  the  plan 
is,  but  it  must  be  all  right,  for  Weeks 
is  not  killing  his  hens,  as  the  other 
poultrymen  are  doing." 

When  Weeks  was  asked  for  his 
plan,  so  that  it  might  be  published 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  coast  poul- 
trymen, the  Palo  Alto  egg  wizard 
made  the  following  statement: 

"This  is  a  critical  time  for  poul- 
trymen all  over  the  country,  but  they 
should  not  get  discouraged  and  give 
up  the  game.  They  should  make 
every  effort  to  hold  all  their  best 
producing  hens,  and  see  to  it  that 
they  lay  plenty  of  eggs.  Grain  is  al- 
together too  high.  Poultrymen  must 
resort  to  green  feed.  Some  of  the 
egg  farmers  will  tell  you  that  this  is 
impossible,  but  I  am  doing  it,  and 
anybody  can  do  it  who  will  set  to 
work  and  raise  many  varieties  of 
green  stuff  for  hen  food.  I  have 
proved  that  it  is  possible  to  use  very 
little  grain,  and  yet  keep  hens  health* 
and  laying  well." 
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Weeks  on  Chickens 

(Continued  from  pate  4.) 

little  pen.  arc  good  for  at  least  $2 
net  profit  per  year  for  market  eggs. 
These  twenty  hens  have  nice,  sharp 
rand    upon    the    ground    floor  and 

roosting  boards,  which  is  raked  clean 
regularly  with  a  fine-tooth  rake. 
They  have  dry  mash  and  mixed  grain 
before  them  continually;  they  can 
stick  their  heads  through  to  the  green 
feed  trough  outside  and  eat  green 
feed  every  hour  in  the  day.  They 
drink  water  from  clean  galvanized 
buckets  on  the  outside.  They  dust  in 
the  sand.  They  jump  up  to  the  feed 
hopper;  they  jump  down  again  to 
the  green  feed  trough.  They  run  to 
the  water  bucket.  They  hop  up  to 
the  egg  boxes  (which,  by.  the  way, 
is  the  most  important  move  of  the 
day),  and  after  depositing  their  board 
bill  and  rent,  plus  the  extra  profit, 
they  jump  down  and  up  again  to  the 
perches  for  an  afternoon  rest,  or 
stretch  out  in  the  afternoon  sunshine, 
which  comes  in  through  the  western 
■window.  Their  whole  day  is  given 
up  to  their  own  individual  c.ire,  and 
with  all  the  necessaries  before  them 
all  the  time,  all  their  energy  is  con- 
served for  egg-making;  and  with  their 
morning  sun  bath,  and  noon  sand 
bath,  and  afternoon  sun  bath,  and 
free  from  draft  or  foul,  dusty  air — 
with  all  these  ideal  conditions  they 
haye  cither  got  to  "lay  or  bust.''' 

One  acre  of  good,  fertile  soil,  with 
plenty  of  water  for  irrigation,  is  all 
that  one  family  can  handle  without 
hiring  help.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
intensive  poultry  systems  in  the 
world  and  makes  it  possible  for  peo- 
ple of  small  means  to  make  a  luxu- 
rious living  on  a  little  land  out  in  the 
open  air,  under  the  blue  sky,  in  the 
life-giving  sunshine,  where  health  and 
independence  are  found. 

A  Thousand  Layers  to  the  Acre. 

With  this  system  it  is  possible  to 
keep  one  thousand  hens  on  one  acre 
and  produce  the  green  feed  for  them. 
With  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  cheap 
•water,  fresh,  crisp,  succulent  green 
feed  in  the  way  of  beets,  kale,  alfalfa, 
chard,  green  barley,  cabbage  or  rape 
can  be  grown  luxuriantly,  and  the 
tonnage  produced  on  one  intensified 
acre  is  almost  beyond  belief. 

One  thousand  well-bred  hens  on 
one  acre,  handled  on  this  intensive 
plan,  can  be  made  to  net  above  all 
expenses  $2  each,  or  $2,000  per  year. 
If  more  income  is  wanted,  deevlop 
the  quality,  and  the  income  will  in- 
crease. Fresh,  crisp,  succulent  green 
feed  is  the  secret  of  success  in  egg 
production,  and  if  your  acre  is  not 
fertile  and  if  there  is  no  water  for 
irrigation,  success  can  never  be  at- 
tained. 

In  California  irrigation  is  the  nec- 
essary and  the  first  essential  on  a 
poultry  ranch.  Any  ambitious,  in- 
dustrious person  can  succeed  if  lo- 
cated on  fertile  soil  with  plenty  of 
cheap  water  and  a  home  market,  for 
these  are  the  essentials  of  success. 

It  remains  to  add  that  my  own 
system  is  by  no  means  experimental. 
It  has  passed  that  stage  and  stands 
to-day  as  a  matter  of  absolute  dem- 
onstration, and  as  such  freely  ac- 
knowledged by  thousands  who  have 
investigated  it  on  the  spot,  as  all  are 
invited  ^o  do.  I  have  tried  it  out  for 
twelve  years,  side  by  side  with  the 
other  systems,  and  am  satisfied  that 
it  will  bring  more  eggs  than  any 
Other  system,  with  definite  results. 

I  have  been  fourteen  years  in  the 
poultry  business,  and  -this  system 
which  I  have  slowly  evolved  is  no 
mushroom  growth.  I  will  be  glad  to 
answer  any  questions  not  made  clear 
and  will  send  details  and  building 
plans  to  those  who  desire  them. 
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BLACK  SAFETY  TREAD  TIRES 

JMoist  iMalte  Good/ 
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OU  take  no  risk  whatever  in  buying  a  Goodrich  Black  Safety 
Tread. 


Either  the  tire  gives  you  a  dollar  for  dollar  service  —  must 
act  as  the  best  fabric  tire  should — or  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber 
Company  squares  the  account. 

The  tire  cannot  fail  you  unless  you  fail  yourself  by  not 
letting  Goodrich  know  one  of  its  tires  is  in  debt  to  you. 


Where  You  See  TVis  Sign 
Goodrich  Tim  ar»  Stock* <S 


Fair  Treatment  Your  Guarantee 

Goodrich  Fair  Treatment  at  all  times  stands  ready  to  meet 
more  than  half  way  honest  fault  finding  with  Goodrich  tires. 

It  is  more  eager  than  you  to  have  a  reckoning  with  the 
short-comings  in  Goodrich  tires. 

There  are  no  strings — no  conditions — no  catch  words  to  Goodrich's 
world-wide  offer:    Send  in  a  Goodrich  tire  that  owes  you  anything. 

Fair  Treatment  will  settle  in  full  gladly  and  generously, 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company 

Akron,  Ohio 

Goodrich  also  make*  the  tire*  on  which  Dario 
Resta  won  the  official  1916  National  Auto- 
mobile Racing  Championship — 
Silvertown  Cord  Tire* 
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Order 
through 
your  dealer 
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We  grow  millions  ot 

HOLLAND  BULBS 

in  California. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  etc 
Send  in  your  name  now,  and  you 
will  receive  our  new 

BULB  BOOK 

when  issued. 

COTTAGE  GARDENS 
NURSERIES,  INC. 

Eureka,  Cal. 


Auto  Trailers  $75  and  up 


V  '1 


Write  for 
Dmcrlptlve 
Circular 


2  or  4-wheel 
type  built  to 
any  capacity 


Made  In 
San  Kranclaco 

Truck  Attachments 

Made  for  Any  Automobile 
Up  to  3-ton  Capacity 
TERRITORY  OPEX  FOR 
AGENTS 

Reliance  Trailer  & 
Truck  Co. 

3765  Mlsalon  St. 
San  Frnnciaco. 
Cal. 

J.  R.  KONETSKY,  MANAGER 
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"Better  Be  Safe 
Than  Sorry" 

When  buying  power  farming  machinery,  take  no  risk. 

—  Invest  your  money  safely  —  Buy  Case  Machinery. 
When  you  select  a  Case  Tractor  or  Thresher  you  are 
buying  a  product  that  is  built  honestly  and  carefully 

—  a  product  that  is  built  to  uphold  a  name,  one  that 
is  built  right;  that  is  neither  too  s^all,  too  light,  nor 
too  cheap.  You  are  buying  a  product  that  is  the 
choice  of  all  thinking  and  studious  farmers. 

The  Case  10-20  Tractor,  like  all  other  Case  Tractors, 
holds  top  place  in  the  Tractor  field.  Its  motor  is 
especially  Case  designed  and  Case  made.  The  Case 
10-20  is  simple,  efficient,  economical  and  noted  for  its 
constant  responsive  power.  It  is  adapted  to  all  farm 
work — drives  a  20x36  Case  separator  or  hay  baler, 
hauls,  operates  a  silo  filler,  etc.,  etc. 
A  Case  10-20  Tractor  with  a  Case20x36-inch  Thresher  forms  an 
ideal  combination.  The  all-steel  construction  of  Case  Threshers 
that  make  them  fire,  wind  and  water-proof;  the  ease  of  oper- 
ation, the  strength  of  the  cylinders  that  enables  them  to 
handle  damp  and  tough  grain,  together  with  the  fact  that 
Case  Threshers  get  the  greatest  amount  of  grain  out  of  the 
crops,  have  made  farmers  who  seek  capacity,  durability  and 
easy  running  qualities,  prefer  them  to  all  others. 


Case  builds  five  sizes  of 
tractors  and  seven  sizes 
of  threshers. 

There  is  a  combination 
suitable  for  every  size 
farm. 

Their  efficiency  and  sim- 
plicity make  it  desirable 
for  every  farmer  to  own 
a  threshing  outfit. 


Write  today  for  our  new 
catalog. 

We  think  it  is  the  finest 
yet  produced  in  the  agri- 
cultural world. 

No  farmer  can  afford  to 
be  without  it. 

It  will  be  sent  you  on  re- 
quest, absolutely  free. 


J.I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co., Inc., 450 Erie  St., Racine,  Wi*. 
Founded  1842 


"  Practical  Farming 
and  Gardening  " 

A  wonderful  book,  edited  by  Willis 
MacGerald,  should  be  in  every 
farm  home.  It  offers  a  collection 
of  money-making  methods  in  agri- 
culture .treated  by  specialists  who 
have  devoted  a  life  of  thought, 
study,  experiment  and  practical 
experience  to  the  special  subjects 
they  deal  with.  The  book,  which 
regularly  sells  for  $2.50,  may  be 
had  with  a  year's  subscription  to 
Orchard  and  Farm  for  only  $1.00. 


RHODODENDRONS 

Washington  State  FI«wer 
Collected  from   the  Forest 

:Lcol,,'ct'd  Viiats,  5  to  10  lathe*.  .11.00 

100  plants  prepaid  parcel  post  $3.75 

Transplant  $2  00  per  dozen,  prepaid 

Plants  potted  or  transplanted.  .$S  per  100 
Huckleberries.     Madrooas.     Spires  and 
many    oUier    Native    I'm  it*     Plant*  and 

n^T'.  pnc*"-  *nd  'X^1  ratea  b} 

i.wu  iota. 

Joel  Shomaker 

OLYMPIC    NATURE  NURSERY, 
Nellila,  Washington. 


Small  Farm  Settlers 


By  C.  B. 

THERE  has  been  a  great  deal 
said  and  written  about  how 

;'to  colonize  settlers  on  small 
irrigated  farms,  which,  if  boiled  down 
from  theory  to  actual  practice,  would 
result  in  the  solution  of  some  neces- 
sary- elements  which  enter  into  suc- 
cessful colonization. 

First  of  all,  unless  the  farmer  has 
common  stnsc  and  good  judgment  in 
doing  things,  he  will  meet  many  prob- 
lems that  will  be  beyond  him.  Sec- 
ond, and  not  least,  is  energy  and 
stick-to-itiveness.  Third,  enough  cash 
to  tide  him  over  until  he  can  produce 
a  crop  or  some  income  is  started. 

We  have  been  connected  with  the 
farmer  all  our  life,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  and  have  had  the  practical 
experience  along  the  lines  we  are  at 
the  present  time  engaged  in. 

The  careful  farmer  will  first  select 
good  laud,  suitable  to  the  line  of 
farming  he  wishes  to  follow.  While 
ready  cash  seems  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant element  entering  into  a  home- 
seeker's  success,  yet  it  is  the  least,  as 
many  succeed  on  a  farm  providing  he 
has  the  foundation  of  good  soil,  with 
sufficient  water  for  irrigation,  com- 
bined with  desirable  climate  and 
close-in  markets. 

Twenty  acres  of  good  soil,  selected 
carefully,  with  the  above  require- 
ments, will  safely  bring  the  right  man 
to  success. 

Many  failures  have  been  caused  by 
inexperienced  advisers,  who  look  only 
to  getting  the  contracts  signed  and 
delivered.  Many  agents  who  have 
been  successful  in  fownsite  sales  dur- 
ing the  p;ist  three  years  have  turned 
their  attention  to  selling  land,  and  by 
not  having  the  proper  training,  have 
misled  buyers  by  statements  unrea- 
sonable to  the  average  man  who  has 
had  experience.  The  old,  old  story  of 
high  pressure  salesmanship,  from  the 
high  colored  literature  and  maps  is- 
sued by  the  townsite  artist,  has  done 
more  harm  to  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia than  anything  else.  Many  large 
firms  organized  with  only  the  greed 
of  gain  in  view,  and  the  outcome  of 
the  sharp  practice  dealers,  whose  lit- 
erature should  he  the  evidence  against 
them,  when  •  failure  of  the  buyer 
comes,  and  he  finds  he  has  been 
placed  on  lands  purchased  at  a  few 
dollars  per  acre  and  sold  at  townsite 
prices. 

California  colonization  has  not  all 
been  of  this  nature.   The  crooked  mis- 
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representation  has  failed  and  so  have 
the  firms  who  have  introduced  these! 
methods.  Many  funerals  are  evidenced* 
by  a  long  list  which  is  proof  that! 

honesty  is  the  best  policy. 

Successful    colonization    means  aj 
great  deal  after  all.    After  the  sale  ial 
made  the  firm  that  wins  does  not  forJ| 
get  its  purchaser.    Favorable  consid-i 
eration  should  be  given  to  the  farmer' 
by  extending  his  payments,  when  he ' 
is  deserving  of  this  favor.     Many  H 
man  owes  his  success  to  some  little 
favor  granted  by  the  land  company,  or 
local  bank,  when  making  the  strug- 
gle the  fust  two  years.    There  is  no 
greater  and  grander  work  for  a  colo- 
nization firm  than  to  work  liberally 
with  the  buyer.      Time  of  payment 
should  be  extended  always  when  in- 
terest and  taxes  are  paid  promptly. 
Long  time  is  the  essence  of  the  home- 
seeker's  success  when  starting  with 
small  capital. 

If  our  rich  land  barons  would  awake 
to  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  plac- 
ing the  men  with  large  families  oa 
good  irrigated  land  and  exact  only 
one-half  the  proceeds  from  the  crop, 
what  a  grand  work  it  would  be.  We 
have  concerns  with  millions  of  acres 
of  land  which  do  not  bring  the  own- 
ers 2  per  cent,  held  in  large  tracts, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  get  returns 
owing  to  the  vastness  of  their  estates. 

Many  locations  in  California  have 
ready  market  for  all  crops  produced. 
Good  roads  are  being  completed  all . 
over  the  State  to  new  locations,  where 
they  have  not  already  been  built.  The 
automobile  has  brought  the  farm  to 
the  city,  and  transportation  to  the 
railroad  or  boat.  Sugar  refineries, 
canning  factories,  creameries  and 
everything  that  is  required  to  make 
the  farmer  successful  are  now  reached 
in  a  few  minutes  from  the  farm.  Over 
Sd.OOO.OOO  will  be  used  in  San  Joaquin 
county  alone  in  erecting  sugar  refin- 
eries this  year.  Manleca,  Stockton 
and  Tracy  each  get  a  $l\oo»i.Ooo  plant, 
and  we  understand  a  fourth  is  con- 
templated by  another  large  sugar 
manufacturer. 

California  holds  out  gigantic  op- 
portunities and  beckons  the  honest 
farmer  to  come  where  he  will  find 
close-in  markets,  cheap  transporta- 
tion, good  schools,  churches  and 
good  neighbors,  who  will  welcome 
him.  Remember,  however,  success 
is  not  yours  unless  you  have  the 
three  essential  elements  outlined  in 
this  article. 


TURKEY  raising,  as  ordinarily- 
engaged  in,  is  a  side  line  upon 
the  general  farm.  For  those 
who  are  favorably  situated  for  rais- 
ing turkeys,  a  more  profitable  side 
line  can  hardly  be  found.  Plenty  of 
range  is  essential  to  success. 

The  most  widely  known  turkey  is 
the  Bronze,  after  which  come  the 
White  Holland,  the  Bourbon  Red, 
the  Black,  the  Narragansett,  and  the 
Slate. 

One  of  the  most  important  steps 
toward  success  in  turkey  raising  is 
the  proper  selection  of  breeding 
stock.  Birds  for  breeding  should  be 
selected  for  vigor,  size,  shape,  strong 
bone,  early  maturity,  and  color  of 
plumage. 

Turkey  hens  will  usually  lay  about 
18  eggs  in  their  first  litter,  while 
those  that  do  not  have  to  be  set  can 
be  broken  up  on  becoming  broody 
and  made  to  lay  a  second  and  some- 
times a  third  litter. 

The  high  mortality  common  in 
young  poults  is  usually  due  to  some 
of  the  following  causes:  Exposure  to 


Turkey  I.aising 


dampness  and  cold;  improper  feeding; 
close  confinement;  lice;  predatory 
animals;    weakness    in    the  parent 

stock. 

During  the  summer  and  early  fall 
turkeys  can  find  an  abundance  of 
feed  on  the  average  farm.  About  Oc- 
tober 1  it  is  advisable  to  begin  fat- 
tening them  for  market,  giving  only 
a  little  faed  at  first  and  gradually 
increasing  this  until  the  birds  arc 
marketed.  The  marketing  season  for 
turkeys  is  very  short,  running  only 
from  the  middle  of  November  to  the 
latter  part  of  December. 

Of  the  infectious  diseases  of  tur- 
ko's,  blackhead  is  the  most  destruc- 
tive. It  is  notable  that  whenever  the 
climate  and  range  conditions  are  such 
as  to  permit  of  the  turkeys  foraging 
for  most  of  their  feed  from  the  time 
they  are  hatched  until  they  are  mar- 
keted, cases  of  blackhead  are  in- 
frequent. No  positive  cure  for  black- 
head has  been  found,  but  free  range 
and  care  not  to  overfeed  are  very  im- 
portant factors  in  raising  furkey«.  suc- 
cessfully 


Plant  Sorghums  for  Feed 


PLANT  sorghums!  . 
That  is  the  advice  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  is  giving 
the  farmers  of  the  State.  Since  two- 
thirds  of  what  the  average  American 
family  consumes  is  of  animal  origin, 
the  raising  of  plenty  of  feed  for  live- 
stock is  one  of  the  great  national 
.emergencies.  The  grain  sorghums 
are  better  adapted  to  California  cli- 
mate than  corn,  and  very  valuable 
for  feeding  farm  animals.  ' 

With  irrigation,  sorghums  may  fol- 
low grain  hay,  and  sorghums  may  be 
planted  on  irrigated  land  as  late  as 
June  25. 

Full  information  as  to  how  to 
grow  this  drought-resisting  forage 
crop  is  given  in  a  bulletin  on  '  Grain 
Sorghums,"  written  by  Professor  13. 
A.  Madson,  issued  by  the  University 
of  California,  and  obtainable  free  by 
writing  to  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Berkeley.  Here  is  some  of 
the  good  advice  on  sorghums  given, 
by  Professor  Madson  and  by  Pro- 
fessor J.  W.  Gilmore. 

Sorghums  will  grow  in  hot,  dry  cli- 
mates. 

Sorghums  yield  grain  and  forage. 
Can  Be  Planted  Late. 

Sorghums  can  be  planted  on  any- 
good  average  soil,  not  after  May  1 
on  unirrigated  land,  but  up  to  June 
25  on  irrigated  land. 

The  seedbed    should    be  prepared 
•thoroughly  with  a  two-inch  mulch. 

For  grain,  the  rows  of  sorghum 
should  be  planted  three  and  a  half 
feet  apart,  with  the  plants  four  to 
six  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 

For  grain,  the  rows  of  sorghum 
should  be  planted  three  and  a  half 
feet  apart,  with  the  plants  four  to 
six  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 

For  grain,  six  to  eight  pounds  of 
seed  should  be  used  to  the  acre;  for 
forage,  thirty  to  forty  pounds  to  the 
ecre. 

The  seed  should  be  planted  below 
the  mulch,  on  moist  soil. 

For  grain,  the  best  varieties  are 
dwarf  milos,  Egyptian  corn  or  fcter- 
;ha. 

'  For  forage,  the  best  varieties  are 
the  Kaffirs  or  sweet  sorghums. 

W  eeds  should  be  kept  down  around 
the  young  plants. 

The  ground  should  be  cultivated  to 
preserve  the  mulch  and  to  conserve 
moisture. 

The  sorghums  are  most  economi- 
cally grown  where  they  can  be  fed 
on  the  land  where  grown,  but  the 
grain  has  market  value  as  stock  food. 

Dwarf  milo  germinates  under  wider 
range  of  moisture  and  temperature 
conditions  than  the  other  sorghums 
and  is  more  hardy  under  adverse  soil 
conditions.  It  should  be  planted 
when  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  other 
varieties,  as  it  is  apparently  the  most 
•  generally  adaptible.  Dwarf  milo 
takes  from  100  to  140  days  to  mature. 

Feterita  is  useful  where  bird  dam- 
age to  other   varieties    is  expected, 
and  where  the  soil  is  in  poorer  con 
dition  as  to  moisture  and  tempera- 
ture, and  for  planting  in  May,  but  it 
is  less  hardy  than  other  varieties. 
The  blackbird  is  the  most  destruc- 
tive pest  of  the  grain  sorghums. 
Egyptian  Corn  and  Sudan  Grass. 
Egyptian   corn   is  useful   for  late 
planting  where  the  moisture  supply 
is  very  deficient  and  where  forage  is 
of  little  importance,    but  it  is  not 
so  hardy  as  milo  and  is  more  sub- 
ject to  shattering. 

Indian  corn  is  less  adaptable  to 
California  climate  than  the  grain 
sorghums  and  requires  warm  and 
humid  summer  temperature  and  ir- 
igation.  It  is  most  economically 
sed  as  silage  and  as  food  for  cattle. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
□ 


American  Farmer 


You  heard  the"call"  from  the  head 
of  your  nation  addressed  directly  to  you. 

What  have  you  done  about  it  ?   The  "call"  for  maximum 
food  production  means  greater  acreages  to  be  prepared, 
planted  and  cultivated.   Are  you  equipped  to  answer  your 
country's  demand?  You  have  done  <tt  in  the  past  —  you,  no 
doubt,  will  do  it  NOW. 

But  conditions  are  different.  Then,  it  was  a  "call  to  arms."  Now  it  is  a 
"call  to  farms"— to  grow  more  food  because  there  is  a  vast  shortage  in  the 
world's  food  reserves.   This  means  YOU  must  plow  more;  plant  more;  do  it 
quicker;  do  it  better;  in  order  to  do  your  full  duty  to  your  country's  demand. 
You  must  plant  every  available  acre,  especially  should  your  acreage  of  grain  be 
extended.   Your  problem  will  be  easier;  your  response  to  the  "call"  more  helpful, 
if  you  will  "enlist"  the  services  of  a 


HERE  is  a  light,  handy,  compact,  two-wheel  tractor  which  costs  less  than  four  horses,  but  will  do  the 
work  of  seven  horses.   No  other  tractor  on  the  market  will  do  such  a  variety  of  work.   It  is  strictly  a  ONE 
' /  MAN,  all-purpose  tractor;  heavy  enough  to  do  all  farm  work,  yet  light  enough  to  work  on  soft  plowed  ground 
,  without  packing  the  soil  and  is  inexpensive  to  operate — in  fact,  it  is  cheaper  than  horses. 


.—It  will  CULTIVATE  as  well  as  plow. 
(—It  will  do  your  discing,  harrowing,  planting,  mowing,  haying, 
harvesting— in  short,  anything  you  can  do  with  horses,  also  all 
belt  work  on  the  average  farm. 
—It  will  do  all  this  easier,  quicker,  cheaper  than  with  horses. 
—It  pulls  two  14-in.  bottoms  and  furnishes  10  to  12  h.p.  on  the  belt. 


Write  for  free  catalog-folder  and  see  for  yourself 
the  country's  "call"  more  completely,  but  help  you 


—It  is  made  and  backed  by  one  of  the  oldest,  strongest,  most 
dependable  farm  implement  companies  in  the  world  and  built 
in  the  largest  tractor  factory  in  the  world. 
—It  is  the  only  tractor  which  will  do  all  farm  work  without 
horses.  You  ride  the  tool— not  the  tractor— where  you  can 
plainly  see  the  work  you  are  doing. 


how  this  handy  all-purpose,  one-man  tractor  will  not  only  help  you  answef 
solve  your  power  and  hired  help  problems  to  your  utmost  satisfaction. 


MOLINE  PLOW  COMPANY 


Dept.  48 
MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


The 

Moline  Line 

Includes : 

Corn  Planters.  Cotton 
Planters,  Cultivators, 
Com  Binders,  Grain 
Binders,  Grain  Drills, 
Harrows,  Hay  Load- 
ers, Hay  Rakes.  Lime 
Spreaders,  Mowers, 
Manure  Spreaders, 
Plows,  (Chilled  and 
Steel),  Scales,  Seed- 
ers, Stalk  Cutters, 
Farm  Trucks,  Vehi- 
cles, Wagons;  also 


WANTED 


'     Comb  and  Extracted  Honey, 

wax,  butter,  eggs,  cheese,  poultry, 
beans,  dried  fruits,  nuts,  etc. 
Aa  we  have  unlimited  outlets,  we 
can  handle  your  shipments  to  ad- 
vantage on  commission  or  will  buy 
outright.  Refer  to  your  own  bank 
or  any  of  our  shippers  regarding  our 
responsibility,  etc. 

Martens,Read&Co. 

Established  18G7. 

343-347  Davis  Street 

San  Francisco 


MUSIC  Seve» 


the  latest  song 
hlta  for  $1.00.  Among 
them  are,  "I'm  Lonesome,  Blackeyed  Susans,  Hong 
Kong,  Hawaiian  Dreams.  Hawaiian  Butterfly,  Me 
and  My  QaL  Oh!  Johunny.  Indiana,  Same  Old  Oirl 
and  Many  Other*.  Send  for  List. 
Sons  Shop,  1332  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 

W H I T E  AND 
BROWN  LUG- 
HORN  CHICKS, 
guaranteed  strong  and 
vigorous,  and  bred  for 
large  egg  production. 
Thoroughbred  stock, 
price  $8.50  per  100. 
ReducUon  by  1,000. 

Now  is  the  time  to 
buy  your  cockerels  for 
nert  year's  breeding; 
strong  vigorous  coclcerela 
two  to  three  months  old 
at  $1  each.    Also  bens. 

For  further  informa- 
tion writ* 
James  D.  Yates, 
Font  try  Judge, 
Modesto,  Cal. 


"Practical  Farming  and  Gardening" 

A  wonderful  book,  edited  by  Wil- 
lis MacGerald,  should  be  in  every 
farm  home.  It  offers  a  collection 
of  money-making  methods  in  agri- 
culture, treated  by  specialists  who 
have  devoted  a  life  of  thought, 
study,  experiment  and  practical 
experience  to  the  special  subjects 
they  deal  with.  The  book,  which 
regularly  sells  for  $2.50,  may  be 
had  with  a  year's  subscription  to 
Orchard  and  Farm  for  only  $1.00. 


EDITORIAL 


Asiatic  Farm  Labor 

IN  any  question  of  a  purely  agri- 
cultural nature  we  would  prompt- 
ly and  cheerfully  defer  to  the 
judgment  of  Professor  E.  J-  Wickson 
of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  Indeed, 
we  do  not  know  of  any  man  better 
qualified  to  give  advice  to  farmers 
in  matters  of  tillage,  irrigation  or 
harvesting.  But  when  it  comes  to 
ethnographic  problems  we  are  afraid 
that  he  is  about  as  fallible  as  the  rest 
of  us. 

Professor  Wickson  wants  Oriental 
labor  for  the  farms.  So  do  we  all, 
but  not  on  his  terms,  which  are  al- 
together too  indefinite  and  indeter- 
minate as  to  what  the  results  shall 
be.  If  it  were  possible  to  bring  in 
say  20,000  Chinese  farm  laborers  for 
the  duration  of  the  war  and  send 
them  home  as  soon  as  peace  were 
declared  it  would  be  all  well  and 
good.  But  is  this  possible?  We 
think  not.  And  the  reason  why  we 
think  it  would  be  impossible  is  that 
we  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  an 
alien  race,  particularly  an  Oriental 
race,  out  of  a  country,  once  it  has  a 
foothold  there. 

Does  Professor  Wickson  believe 
that  if  Hawaii  had  undertaken  to  im- 
port Japanese  laborers  in  large  num- 
bers for  a  certain  period  of  time  that 
it  could  have  been  able  to  ship  them 
all  back  home  when  they  had  served 
their  temporary  use  and  purpose?  Of 
course  he  doesn't.  He  knows  as  we 
all  know,  the  tenacity  of  the  Asiatic 
immigrant.  He  knows  that  where  he 
establishes  himself  in  a  cumulative 
way  in  any  industry  he  soon  con- 
trols that  industry  to  the  great  de- 
triment of  the  white  man. 

Wc  like  the  pleasant,  docile,  faith- 
ful Chinese  as  well  as  Professor 
Wickson  likes  him.  But  we  know 
that  if  a  large  number  of  him  were 
imported  for  the  "duration  of  the 
war'  it  would  be  for  the  duration  of 
their  lives. 

Let  California  prohibit  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  strong  drink  and 
we  venture  to  say  that  the  increased 
efficiency  of  farm  labor  thus  attained 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  settling 
the  harvesting  problem. 

If  a  vote  on  prohibition  of  all  al- 
coholic beverages  were  to  be  taken 
to-day  in  California  it  would  win  by 
500,000  majority  at  the  least. 

If  a  vote  were  taken  to  let  in 
Asiatic  immigrants  it  would  lose  by 
about  the  same  if  not  a  larger  major- 
ity. 

And  in  each  rase  we  believe  that 
the  people  would  be  right. 
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An  Hysteria  of  Saving 

LKD  by  the  worthy  Secretary 
Houston  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, this  country  is  in  a  state 
of  frenzy  over  the  food  and  sup- 
ply question.  A  great  many  people 
to-day  are  hoarding  large  stores  of 
provisions  bought  at  high  prices  and 
will  buy  no  more  until  times  loosen 
P. 

Now  times  never  will  loosen  up  if 
we  don't  help  to  loosen  them  up. 

These  are  troublous  days.  We 
should  sit  tight,  but  we  should  not 
be  tight. 

There  is  altogether  too  much  econ- 
omy and  too  much  talk  about  econ- 
omy. 

We  have  the  money  with  which 
to  buy.  If  we  all  cease  to  spend 
money  times  arc  going  to  be  so  hard 
that  a  piece  of  compressed  adamant 
will  be  soft  in  comparison.' 

The  government  is  spending  enor- 
mous sums  of  money  among  our 
manufacturers,  but  there  are  many 
things  that  the'  government  will  not 
buy,  cannot  afford  to  buy,  and  these 
things  will  not  be  manufactured  if 
there  is  no  demand  for  them  from 
our  people. 

Of  course  it  is  our  plain  duty  to 
eliminate  waste.  But  also  wc  should 
guard  against  false  economy.  There 
is  no  being  quite  so  unhappy  as  the 
miserly  man  who  is  worrying  all  the 
while  about  spending  a  dollar  or  so 
on  something  that  he  ought  to  walk 
right  up  to  the  counter  for  and  de- 
mand in  an  intrepid  voice — demand 
as  a  right  of  his  nature  and  not  to 
hold  aloof  in  apprehension. 

Many  times  has  the  editor  of  Or- 
chard and  Farm  advised  his  readers 
to  fear  nothing  but  fear.  Fear,  as  a 
matter  . of  fact,  is  the  only  thing  of 
which  any  man  may  be  afraid.  If 
there  is  any  of  it  in  your  system  at 
the  present  moment  weed  it  out,  in 
heaven's  name! 

Secretary  Houston  is  right  when 
he  says  that  we  are  an  extravagant 
people.  He  is  right  to  chide  us  for 
extravagance.  But  let  us  not  go  over 
to  the  other  extreme.  Let  us  not  be 
so  infernally  close  that  we  cannot  be 
pried  loose  from  a  dollar  with  a 
steel  wedge  and  a  ten-pound  hammer. 

Food  hoarding  is  wrong^.  It  merely/ 
runs  up  prices  on  the  consumer, 
throws  business  out  of  adjustment  by 
forcing  unusual  conditions  upon  it, 
and  results  in  no  good  to  the  local 
buyer  because  a  full  shelf  generally 
means  a  full  garbage  can.  Besides 
many  foods  do  not  keep  well,  and 
who  wants  to  cat  stale  stuff? 

Furthermore,  there  are  the  un- 
deniable rights  of  every  person  in 
this  country  to  be  considered.  These 
rights  include  happiness.  Who  can 
be  happy  if  he  is  a  stingy,  scraping, 
miserly  being? 

Wc  did  not  start  this  war.  We 
were  forced  into  it,  and  such  being 
the  case,  we  should  be  as  sensibly 
liberal  to  ourselves  and  to  others  as 
we  were  before  it  began.  Eut  we 
should  never  be  extravagant,  for  ex- 
travagance is  really  as  bad  as  miser- 
liness. 


Lukewarm  Patriots 


DEPARTMENT   OF   ORCHARD   AND  FARM 

Bailey  Millard,  Editor. 
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Reduce  Local  Taxes 

THE  Pacific  Coast  States  have 
been  called  upon  to  subscribe 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  the  war  loan  and  they  will  be 
called  upon  to  subscribe  hundreds  of 
millions  more.  Federal  taxes  of  all 
kinds  are  going  to  be  high  and  are 
going  to  be  an  awful  burden  upon 
the  property  owner.  Therefore  it  is 
well,  in  our  opinion,  that  county  and 
town  taxes  be  kept  down  to  as  low 
a  level  as  possible  at  the  present  time. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  property 
owners,  city,  town  and  county  taxes 
all  over  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  partic- 
ularly in  California,  are  already  ab- 
surdly high.  In  certain  sections  of 
Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  counties 
real  estate  that  has  advanced  only  25 
or  30  per  cent  in  value  in  the  past 
ten  years  is  now  paying  more  than 
double  the  amount  of  taxes  of  all 
kinds  that  it  paid  in  1907,  although 
the  revenue  of  the  State  is  no  longer 
derived  from  such  sources. 

In  these  days  when  Secretary 
Houston  is  entreating  each  patriot 
to  go  slow  in  buying  that  pair  of 
new  suspenders  and  is  imploring  the 
housewife  not  to  throw  away  that 
odd  half-cup  of  sour  milk  and  would 
have  every  child  trained  to  the  clean 
plate,  may  we  not,  in  the  pleasant 
phrase  of  the  worthy  Woodrow, 
count  upon  the  city  fathers  every- 
where to  refrain  from  foisting  their 
expensive  hobbies  upon  the  over- 
burdened taxpayer?  May  we  not 
suggest  that  in  no  town  on  the  coast 
would  it  be  well  to  keep  the  electric 
lights  burning  later  than  10  o'clock 
in  the  morning;  that  to  dig  up  a  ce- 
ment highway  more  than  three  times  . 
a  month  and  make  it  over  again  is 
not  the  way  to  win  the  regard  of  the 
property  owner  in  these  days  of 
back-breaking  Federal  taxation;  that 
while  it  might  help  to  maintain  a 
Mayor's  dignity  if  he  furnished  his 
office  with  a  new  set  of  Circassian 
walnut  or  antique  mahogany,  these 
are  hardly  the  times  for  the  expres- 
sion of  such  artistic  ideas  nor  for  any 
inspiration  as  to  the  building  of  more 
stately  mansions  in  which  to  house 
civic  officials.  I 

May  we  not  also  suggest  that  if 
any  supervisor  or  alderman  has  a 
project  in  the  back  of  his  head  for 
building  five  miles  of  sidewalks  and 
sewers  along  a  street  boasting  seven 
houses,  a  windmill  and  a  water  tank 
that  he  would  better  retain  it  in  his 
cerebral  background,  and  that  if  any 
poundkecper  is  at  this  moment  writ- 
out  out  a  requisition  for  a  $6,000  lim- 
ousine he  would  better  drop  it  quietly 
into  the  waste  basket  with  a  virtuous 
sigh  of  resignation? 

In  other  words,  while  there  are  al- 
ways many  absolutely  essential  items 
in  any  city  and  county  budget  these 
are  not  the  most  auspicious  times  in 
which  to  start  anything  that  is  go- 
ing to  add  any  unnecessary'  burden  of 
local  tax  upon  the  people.  We  are 
going  to  have  a  breath-catching  ex- 
perience in  national  tax  tolls,  per- 
haps a  long  series  of  them.  Let  the 
local  taxes  be  cut  down  to  the  min- 
imum. 
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IT  is  astonishing,  nay  almost  ex- 
asperating, to  listen  to  some  of 
our  lukewarm  people  who,  while 
not  openly  opposed  to  the  present 
war,  can  see  no  great  good  in  it  and 
will  not  admit  that  we  have  a  suf- 
ficient casus  belli- 

As  a  rule,  such  persons  are  ig-- 
norant.  Until  the  war  broke  out  they 
had  not  read  and  did  not  understand 
the  position  of  the  chief  aggressor. 
They  did  not  realize  that  Prussian- 
ism  had  been  preparing  for  over  a 
quarter  century  for  the  conquest  of 
the  world — for  our  conquest  as  well 
as  that  of  Europe.  Many  of  them  do 
not  realize  it  now.  Rut  in  those 
summer  days  of  1914,  when  Prus- 
sianism  made  its  inglorious  drive 
upon  Prance  and  was  halted  by  brave 
little  Belgium,  if  the  spike'  helmets 
had  entered  Paris,  our  own  country 
would  have  been  under  the  yoke  long 
before  this. 

And  now,  unless  we  give  imme- 
diate aid  to  the  allies  by  sending  our 
troops  to  French  soil,  there  to  battle 
with  the  stubborn  foe,  wc  arc  still 
in  danger  of  invasion.  At  any  time 
■  the  tide  of  battle  might  turn  against 
the  Franco-British  forces,  and  should 
it  do  so,  and  we  should  not  be  there 
to  lend  a  hand,  there  would  be  no  ' 
safety  for  the  people  of  this  country. 

Our  lukewarm  patriots  have  not  ] 
read  the  inspired  literature  upon 
which  Prussian  militarism  has  led 
for  the  past  thirty  years.  They  have 
not  read  Nictsche,  the  philosopher, 
who  has  led  all  German  thought  dur- 
ing that  time — Nietsche,  the  literary 
god  of  Pan-Germany,  which  all  these 
years  has  dreamed  of  nothing  less 
than  world  autocracy. 

Perhaps  these  indifferent  Ameri- 
cans would  not  believe  that  the  ap- 
proved Prussian  philosophy  has 
voiced  the  sentiment  that  war  is  jus- 
tifiable above  all  right  and  that  Ger- 
man kultur  had  built  its  brightest 
hopes  of  supremacy  upon  the  ex- 
termination of  others.  Let  us  go 
back  to  Hegel,  who  said;  "Not  only 
must  the  State  be  obeyed,  it  must  be 
venerated  as  a  God."  "Success  en- 
sured by  might  is  the  measure  of 
right." 

Then  let  us  read  these  choice  sen- 
timents of  Treitschke:    "Weak  na- 
tions have  no  right  to  existence,  and 
must  be  absorbed  by  powerful   ra-  i 
tions."    "The  essence  of  a  State  is  i 
power.    Nothing  exists  or  can  exist  i 
which  is  superior  to  the  State." 

Again  we  have  Adolphus  I.assen  j 
declaring  "The  State  can  do  no  1 
wrong:"   "The  observance  of  treatiea  I 


is  not  a  matter  of  duty,  but  of  ad- 

■  Von  Bcrnhardi,  the  beloved  of  lit- 
erary Germany,  set  forth  these  pre- 
cepts: 'Love  God  above  all  things, 
and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.'  This 
law  can  claim  no  significance  for  the 
relations  of  one  country  to  another." 
"There  never  have  been  and  never 
will  be  universal  rights  of  men." 

And  Nietsche,  most  revered  of  all 
latter-day  Prussian  philosophers, 
whose  words  were  to  many  of  the 
Pan-Germanic  cult  as  their  Bible,  has 
said:  "Morality  is  a  symptom  of 
decadence."  "War  is  as  necessary  to 
the  State  as  slavery  is  to  society." 
"Might  is  the  source  of  right."  "There 
is  no  right  other  than  that  of  theft, 
_r.surpation  and  violence." 

Let  the  lukewa  patriot  study  the 
literature  of  the  Pan-Germarric  move- 
ment and  he.  will  learn  a  few  things. 
At  the  same  time  no  one  need  retain 
the  idea  that  there  are  not  plenty  of 
native-born  Germans  in  Europe  and 
in  this  country  who  do  not  know  and 
who  do  not  believe  in  the  golden  rule 
and  in  all  other  Bible  truths.  It  is 
the  decadent  military  spirit  that  we 
are  fighting  and  not  the  better  nature 
of  the  German  people.  President 
Wilson  made  this  clear  in  his  war 
message,  and  it  is  fimc  our  lukewarm 
patriots  warmed  up  to  the  truth  and 
began  to  realize  the  transgressions  of 
those  close  followers  of  Nietsche  who 
see  nothing  wrong  in  sinking  the 
ships  of  a  friendly  nation  if  it  ad- 
vance them  a  notch  or  two  in  up- 
holding that  might  which  to  them 
lis  right. 
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Prune  Men  Organize 

GOOD  work  has  been  done  by 
Colonel  Harris  Weinstock  in 
organizing  the  Prune  Produc- 
ers' Association  of  California.  To 
accomplish  this  result  took  a  long 
time  and  it  was  a  hard  fight,  but 
Colonel  Weinstock  has  won  at  last 
and  he  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
his  perseverance  and  his  persuasive- 
ness. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  editor  of 
"Orchard  and  Farm"  there  is  no  man 
in  California  to-day  who  is  doing  so 
much  for  the  farmer  as  Weinstock. 
,Also,  though  this  is  often  disputed, 
he  is  doing  just  as  much  for  the  con- 
sumer; for  better  distribution,  stan- 
dardization of  products  and  the 
avoidance  of  gluts  and  famines  are 
certainly  all  in  the  consumer's  in- 
terest. • '  I 

It  has  been  shown  conclusively  in 
the  case  of  raisins,  walnuts  and 
oranges  that  to  organize  an  industry 
in  the  way  it  is  done  in  California  is 
of  direct  benefit  to   the  consumer. 


Sweet  Corn 

SWEET  corn  should  always  be 
found  in  the  home  garden  when 
space  allows,  since  it  loses  qual- 
ity very  rapidly  after  being  picked. 
Its  sugar  changes  into  starch,  so  that 
to  have  it  at  its  best  it  should  be  on 
the  fire  within  fifteen  minutes  after 
being  pulled  from  the  stalk. 

Corn  does  best  in  a  fertile  soil,  but 
Is  able  to  adapt  itself  to  all  textures 
from  sand  to  clay.  To  grow  it  in 
sufficient  quantities  for  the  average 
family  requires  more  space,  however, 
than  for  most  garden  vegetables. 

The  rows  should  be  spaced  not 
closer  than  three  feet  apart,  and  for 
the  larger-growing  late  varieties  the 
distance  had  best  be  three  and  one- 
half  feet.  Stalks  should  be  thinned 
to  stand  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
inches  in  the  row.  In"  planting,  the 
seed  is  covered  with  one  or  two 
inches  of  soil.  Cultivation  must  be 
thorough,  frequent  and  shallow. 

It  is  possible  to  use  the' ground  oc- 
cupied by  early  corn  for  a  fall 
planting  of  such  crops  as  spinach, 
turnips  and  kale. 

For  early  use  the  yellow  sweet 
corns  have  recently  become  quite 
popular. 

For  midseason  and  late  use,  Cros- 
by, Potters  Excelsior,  Country  Gen- 
tleman, Black  Mexican  and  Stowels 
Evergreen  are  suitable. 

It  is  possible  to  have  a  fairly  long 
season  of  usable  corn  if  three  varie- 
ties, such  as  Golden  Bantam,  Crosby 
and  Country  Gentleman  are  planted 
simultaneously  in  early  spring.  To 
make  the  season  continuous  until 
frost,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
plant  some  variety  at  intervals  of 
two  or  three  weeks  up  to  the  last  of 
July.   

A  Liberal  Offer 

WHEN  the  Crocker-Huffman 
people  offered  3,000  acres  of 
land  free  of  rent  to  all  com- 
ers for  the  present  season,  another 
liberal  offer  was  made  by  John  F. 
Lcinen,  president  of  the  United 
States  Supply  Company,  which  firm 
prepares  poisoned  barley  according  to 
the  special  new  formula  of  the  United 
States  Government  for  killing  ground 
squirrels. 

Mr.  Leinen  offered  to  furnish  to 
persons  availing  themselves  of  the 
free  lands  of  the  Crocker-Huffman 
Company  poisoned  grains  to  protect 
their  crops  from  rodents.  This 
poison  was  offered  at  the  actual  cost 
of  manufacture. 

We  should  have  made  mention  of 
this  liberal  offer  last  month,  but  it  is 
not  too  late  for  any  farmer  to  avail 
.himself  of  it,  which  he    should  do  at 
once. 


Important  Announcement! 

HARDY  W.  CAMPBELL  of  Nebraska,  the  famous  expert  on  tillage, 
who  has  been  making  a  close  study  of  agricultural  conditions  in 
California  and  Nevada,  is  writing  a  series  of  very  important  arti- 
cles for  Orchard  and  Farm,  the  first  of  which  will  appear  in  the  July 
issue. 

These  articles  will  have  a  particular  value  as  they  will  greatly  assist 
in  food  production  and  conservation  in  these  emergency  times. 

They  will  treat  especially  of  intensive  fanning,  telling  how  the 
biggest  and  best  crops  may  be  raised  from  a  few  acres  of  land. 

Don't  miss  this  great  Campbell  series!  For  the  small  farmer  it  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  ever  published. 


SUMMER  RESORTS 


I'Yencii  and  Italian  dinners. 
Automobile  partita'  headquarter*.  On  N.  W.  P. 
Ky  ,  47  mllea  north  of  San  Francisco.  Room*  with 
board,  $12  lip  per  week.  Phone  Suburban  36F4. 
Fetters  Springs  P.  O..  Sonoma  Co.,  C»l. 


TRKHM. 

Select  family  resort:  clubhouse  ou  grounds.  Room 
and  board  $9  and  up  i*r  week.  Slop  at  Verano 
or  El  Verano  station.  Write  for  folder.  MOSSO 
&  BIANCHINI.  Sonoma,  Cal. 

Caliente  Park  Holel  &  '£"1  X-tio.. 

Nredicinal  springs  on  grounds.    Special  rates  for 

families — board  and  room.    Auto  meets  all  trains. 

WM.  BRACKKTT,  Mgr.,  A gu a  Caliente.  Sonoma 
Co.,  CaL 


I  AfilTDil  DAKim  In  the  mountains.  5  miles 
LrlUKHrl  KfllsLn  lboTe  r.os  Gatos.  Beauti- 
ful scenery:  spring  water:  good  table.  Wonderful 
trails  and  walks.  Rate  $12  for  adults,  lower  for 
children.  Write  Mrs.  G.  10.  Ayres,  It.  F.  D.  2, 
Los  Gatos,  Cal.  

Happy  Valley  Ranch 

near  Santa  Cruz.  Vegetables,  berries,  poultry, 
cream,  butter  and  milk  from  our  own  ranch.  Cro- 
quet, lawn  tennis  and  dance  halL  Auto  round  trip 
$1.    M.  E.  McKean,  R.  F.  D.  1.  Santa  Cms,  Cal. 


FETTERS'  HOT  SPRINGS —  Hot  sulphur 
water  for  rheumatism,  diabetes,  liter  and  stomach 
troubles.  Open  all  year.  Rates  $12,  $14,  $18 
weekly.  Baths,  dancing,  amusements  free.  Located 
on  the  N.  W.  P.  and  8.  P.  Kys..  in  Sonoma  Val- 
ley, 4T  miles  north  of  San  Francisco.  Address 
George  Fetters.  Fetters'  Springs,  Sonoma  Co..  Cal. 


Au'ua  Caliente  Springs 

ALWAYS  OPEN.  We  have  accom- 
modations In  cottages  for  100  guests. 
Our  theatre,  dance  hall,  baths  and 
swimming  tank  are  open. 

Our  new  stone  hotel  now  open  and 
is  the  finest  and  most  modern  building 
north  of  San  Francisco.  Round  trip. 
N.  W.  P.  or  S.  P.  Ry.,  $1.65.  Send  for 
be%klet.  THEODOR  RICHARDS,  Agua 
Caliente.  Cal. 

Herbal  Baths  for  Rheumatism, 

[early  300 
Vrmanentlj 
Itored  by 

our  new  method  herbal  baths.  Only  baths  of  the 
kind  in  Uie  State.  Bona  tide  testimonials  on  file 
from  those  cured.  No  fake.  Write  those  who 
have  been  cured  after  all  medical  treatment  had 
failed.  For  further  information  address  PROF. 
GATCHKI.L'S  SANITARIUM,  Boyea  Hot  Springs, 
Sonoma  Co.,  Oal.  Accommodations. 


Paralysis  Neuralgia  g 


SPECIAL  NOTICE  £rlteoncue3 

telling  us  about  when  you  plan  on  tak- 
ing your  summer  vacation,  also  stating 
where  you  prefer  to  spend  it — at  the 
ocean  beaches  or  In  the  mountains — 
and  wc  will  see  that  you  receive  de- 
scriptive resort  literature  of  good 
places  to  stop.  Address  Summer  Resort 
Department.  Orchard  and  Farm,  Hearst 
Building,  San  Francisco,  California. 


Vacation 
On  the 
Russian 
River 

Swimming,  rowing,  sailing,  ca- 
noeing, hiking,  or  just  resting; 
recreation  to  suit  every  antici- 
pation. Easily  reached— small 
expense. 

Accommodations  from  camp- 
ing to  city  luxuries.  Read 
"Vacatlon-1917."  Free  copies 
at  695  Market  St  (Hearst  Bldg.) 
or  upon  application  to  J.  J. 
Geary,  G.  P.  A.,  808  Phelan 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

NORTHWESTERN 
PACIFIC 


Free 


Rummer  resort  literature  will 
be  mailed  you  free  of  charge. 
Write  Summer  Resort  De- 
partment, Orchard  and  Farm, 
Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco.  ■ 

IDYLWILD  INN  $  sVfc 

m  S  P..  on  State  Highway,  between  Los  Gatos 
and  Santa  Cruz;  rates  SI 2  up  per  week;  tested 
cows,  fruit,  vegetables,  first-class  table.  Address 
IDILWILP  INN.  Alma.  Cal.   Ph.  Los  Gatos  4F3. 

WrAMftlA  Resort  in  the  mountains  near  Santa 
■Jvflliuifl  o,,,,  individual  cottages  for  fam- 
ilies. Running  water,  electric  lights;  modern;  good 
table.    $!)  and  $10  per  week.    B.  P.  Land,  It.  F. 

D.  1,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

DEfU,n  DILL  INri  looking  the  beach.  The 
place  you  will  like.  Elegant  and  homelike.  Prl- 
Tate  baths  if  desired.    Rates  $1  per  week.  Send 

for  foldar. 

H0TFI  I  YMiAN  r-<"  CM.     Climate  Is 

fcllWlHI  a  positive  cure  for  asthma 
and  most  nervous  troubles.  Modern.  Open  all 
year.  Table  supplied  with  best.  $14  per  week  np, 
American  plan.    J.  B.  McGRATH,  Prop. 


the  redwoods;  1.000  feet 
abore  sea  level.  Swimming  pool,  dance  hall,  cro- 
quet, tennis.  Board  $12  to  $14  per  week;  also 
housekeeping  cottages.  Auto  parties  invited.  Open 
all  year.  Get  off  at  Alma  Station  on  8.  P.  Aula 
meets  all  trains.    P.  Petersen,  P.  O.  Patclun,  CaL 

CAPITOLA  BY  THE  SkVilSfo 

ifornia.  Hotel.  125  rooms  and  baths;  l-'.>  cottages, 
cabins,  and  camping  space.  Large  dinink'  room, 
orerlooking  ocean:  spacious  dance  hall.  Hot  salt 
baths  and  surf  bathing,  amusements,  salmon  fishing. 
Auto  garage.  2%  hours  south  of  S.  F.  Capitola- 
Hlbn  Co..  Capitola.  CaL 


Your 
Vacation 

Should  Mean 

Rest—  Health- 
Pleasure 

There  are  hundreds  of  Mountain 
and  Seaside  resorts  only  a  few 
hours  away. 

SUGGESTIONS: 

San  Francisco  and  Oakland 

Alameda  Beaches 

Monterey  Bay  Points 

Santa  Cruz  Mountain  Resorts 

Shasta  Resorts — Sierra  Resorts 

Yosemite — Lake  Tahoe 

Lake  County  Resorts 

Klamath  Lake  Region 

Crater  Lake — Huntington  Lake 

Los  Angeles  and  its  Beaches 

Write  for  Free  Booklet — state 
region  you  prefer.  We  will  glad- 
ly assist  you  in  arranging  a  de- 
lightful trip.    ASK  ANY  AGENT. 

Southern 
Pacific 

Write  for  folder  on  the 
Apache  Trail  of  Arizona 


_ 
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WINSBY  PUMP 


Price  $20.00  $25.00  $30.00  $35.00  $50.00 


Price  $60.00  $75.00  $100.00  $125.00 

I  Complete   Punipmc  Plants  of  Amy  Slae  or  Type  Fnrnlaked  and  Installed. 

WB  MAXITArn'RE  Pumping  Machinery  of  til  kinda  and  for  ill  purpoaca.  Mining.  Milling  Oon- 
raotraUng  and  Rock  Crushing  Machinery.  I  CP  and  Rerfrigrraung  Machinery.  CoW  -Storage  Itoonii  and 
Counter,.  Waur  Whccb.  Dttdw  and  Ujdraulic  Machinery.  Kire  HjUrania  and  Cut  Iron  Killing,. 


(Trite  for  Dearrlptlve  Folde 
nnd  Price*. 


General   Office*  and  Work*: 
Oakland,  taliforala. 


We  art  thr  large*)  manufacturer*  of  pumping  machinery  »»  tke  Pacific  font 


THE  GOLDEN  GATE  WEED  CUTTER 

Grealest  Weed  Colter  an  (he  Market  To-Day 

CaU  seven  feet  or  less,  weighs  230  pounds  and  is  ill 
made  of  steH.  The  <  .olden  itite  Weed  Cutter  is  the 
srestest  of  Ua  kind  on  the  market.    For  workmanship. 


not  nnlj  cats  all  kinds  of  weeds,  br 
■  ground  as  well.  One  user  said  that  : 
m  JliUO.W,  as  he  did  not  have  to  ph> 

frer  descriptiTe  circular  and  list  of  test  ism 


monials  fr 
praise  it 


om  those  who  have  purchased  machines  am 

Manufactured  by  C.  C.  SIGURD 

raplfal  Ave.  and  McKre  Road.  San  Joae.  Cal. 


m 


Raise  High  Priced  Wheat 

on  Fertile  Canadian  Soil  » 

Canada  extends  to  you  a  hearty  invitation  to  settle 
on  her  FBEE  Homestead  lands  of  160  acres  each 
or  secure  some  of  the  low  priced  lands  in  Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan  and  Alberta.  This  year  wheat 
is  higher,  but  Canadian  laud  just  as  cheap,  so  the 
opportunity  is  more  attractive  than  ever.  Canada 
wants  you  to  help  feed  the  world  by  tilling  some  of 
her  fertile  soil — land  similar  to  that  which  dur- 
ing many  years  has  averaged  20  to  t">  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre.  Think  of  the  money  you  can 
make  with  wheat  at  OTer  $2  per  bu.  and  land  so 
easy  to  get.  Wonderful  yields  also  of 
Oats,  Barley  and  Flax.   Mixed  farming  in 

Western   Canada    Is   as    profitable   an  In- 
dustry aa  grraln  growing;. 


Two  Girls  in  a  Garden 


What  They  L 
By  Jessie  E. 


THE  "great  adventure"  is  what 
two  business  girls  are  calling 
their  sojourn  on  a  ranch  in 
the  San  Juan  Valley,  where  the 
sempiternal  California  sunshine  and 
the  wonderful  air  are  burnishing  the 
hours  into  golden  meTnories  and 
where  the  manifold  interests  of 
country  life  are  daily  opening  up  new 
vistas  for  them,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living  and 
the  obtaining  of  a  first  hand  knowl- 
edge in  the  production  of  foodstuffs — 
knowledge  which  may  mean  a  great 
deal  before  the  present  crisis,  in 
which  the  country  is  involved,  passes. 

Primarily,  ihc  object  of  the  girls 
in  going  to  the  ranch,  which  con- 
sists of  several  hundred  acres,  for  the 
most  part  pasture  and  timber  land, 
was  to  mend  raveled  nerves  and  to 
forget  for  a  time  the  rush  and  wor- 
ries of  the  business  world.  They 
planned  to  rest,  take  long  walks  anil 
live  as  much  in  the  open  as  pos- 
sible, but  they  were  not  prepared  for 
the  thousand  and  one  things  to  in- 
vestigate that  the  ranch  has  offered; 
and  they  hardly  expected  to  be  par- 
ticularly interested  except  in  regain- 
ing health,  but  first  one  thing  and 
then  another  claimed  their  attention 
until  now  they  are  as  busy  as  the 
proverbial  bee  all  day  long. 

Fiist,  the  b:rds  interested  them — 
there  are  so  many  varieties  in  this 
locality,  and  as  a  recreation  the  girls 
began  to  observe  them  carefully  and 
sent  for  report  blanks  offered  by  the 
government  for  voluntary  observers 
of  birds  in  different  places.  This  is 
proving  to  be  an  exceptionally  inter- 
esting pastime  and  one  prolific  of 
valuable  information  concerning  the 
feathered  tribe. 

Learning  Ranch  Life. 

The  early  spring  months  inspired 
the  plan  of  putting  in  a  garden  and 
much  special  discussion  and  detailed 
arrangements  held  first  place  in  the 
daily  programme  for  many  weeks. 
Then  came  the  business  of  setting 
hens,  making  butter,  hunting  turkey 
nests,  tinkering  a  bit  at  carpentering 
and  even  getting  acquainted  with  the 
grindstone  when  the  work  about  the 
place  demanded  a  sharp  knife. 

Planting  the  garden  was  great  fun. 

"The  first  time  I  spaded  up  an 
angle  worm,"  said  one  of  the  girls, 
"I  could  just  feel  my  hair  stam.  on 
end,  but  I  quickly  covered  it  with 
some  dirt  and  promptly  dug  up  an- 
other. Then  I  just  gritted  my  teeth 
and  went  at  it  determined  to  do  or 
die  and  soon  I  got  over  my  squeam- 
ishness.  Then  the  day  we  unearthed 
two  slugs  my  hat  nrarly  went  off  my 
head  from  the  quirks  that  went  up 
my  spine,  but  now  I  can  spread  these 
pests  out  on  a  clam  shell  and  put 
salt  on  them  to  kill  them  just  like  an 
old-timer." 

"And  you  should  have  seen  me 
putting  in  onion  sets,"  said  the  other. 
"I  started  to  put  them  in  the  ground 
wrong  end  up,  but  I  got  an  inspira- 
tion in  time  so  I  righted  them  be- 
fore I'd  gotten  the  whole  row  in 
wrong.  I  learned  that  they  would 
have  come  up  anyway,  but  would  have 
been  somewhat  deformed. 

Planting  Lettuce. 

"A  'country  gentleman,'  who  gave 
us  some  instructions  about  the  gar- 
den, said  the  lettuce  seeds  should  be 
planted  an  inch  apart,  and  so  my 
chum  here  obeyed  that  instruction 
literally.  It  doesn't  sound  like  a  hard 
task  at  all,  but  anyone  who  has  tried 
it  knows  it  is  pretty  much  of  a  job, 


earned  by  Doing 
Karkeet. 

for  the  seeds  are  so  small  and  stick 
so  aggravating!)-  to  the  fingers  that 
it  is  a  tedious  proceeding  at  best. 
However,  the  nice  even  rows  of  let- 
tuce that  are  now  up  do  not  need 
transplanting  and  can  easily  be 
thinned  out  before  the  heads  start  to 
form.  And  we  have  decided  that  this 
is  the  easier  way  to  plant  lettuce 
seeds  after  all,  although  the  'country 
gentleman'  admits  he  would  not  have 
done  it  himself,  preferring  to  trans- 
plant rather  than  take  so  much  time 
in  the  beginning." 

Enough  summer  vegetables  such  as 
lettuce,  radishes,  onions,  peas,  beans, 
salsify,  sweet  corn,  early  beets,  car- 
rots and  turnips  have  been  planted 
and  as  soon  as  the  danger  of  frosts 
was  over  tomatoes  and  cucumbers 
were  set  out.  In  addition  to  all  this 
there  have  been  planted  potatoes, 
cabbage,  parsnips,  Hubbard  squash, 
pumpkins  and  cantaloupes,  and  a  lit- 
tle later  more  beans  will  be  planted 
for  canning  and  other  winter  vege- 
tables grown.  Already  the  artichoke 
plants  are  showing  a  sturdy  growth 
and  several  loganberry  plants  have 
been  set  out.  When  the  potatoes 
were  planted  the  girls  assisted  with 
the  "dropping"  of  the  seed  tubers 
and  when  they  were  through  with 
this  job  they  realized  keenly  that  a 
dish  of  creamy  mashed  potatoes  or  a 
platter  of  golden  French  fries  repre- 
sented considerably  more  than  the 
mere  cooking  of  them — and  they  felt, 
too,  that  they  had  earned  their  sup- 
pers "by  the  sweat  of  the  brow." 

The  Flour  Garden. 

The  ground  around  the  house  is 
being  beautified  by  flowers.  Among 
the  varieties  planted  are  roses,  carna- 
tions, chrysanthemums,  poppies,  wall 
flowers,  shasta  daisies,  iris,  nastur- 
tiums and  forget-me-nots.  There  is 
a  bit  of  mint,  too,  for  refreshing 
drinks  and  sauces. 

Of  course,  this  takes  lots  of  work, 
but  it  has  been  such  pleasant  labor 
that-  it  has  been  devoid  of  drudgery. 
And  there  have  been  aggravations, 
too.  An  old  crooked  black  hen 
seemed  to  think  there  was  no  place 
quite  like  the  garden  in  which  to 
scratch,  and  a  yellow  pup  was  deter- 
mined to  dig  up  the  carnations  and 
loganberry  plants,  and  the  birds 
ruined  the  first  crop  of  peas  despite 
the  fact  that  two  terrifying  scare- 
crows were  put  up  early  in  the  game 
— but  undaunted,  the  girls  have  re- 
paired the  damage  and  worked 
harder  than  ever  for,  as  they  say, 
"Besides  having  plenty  of  vegetables 
for  the  tables  of  two  families,  it  also 
seems  to  be  the  surest  way  to  get  an 
automobile." 

At  present  only  enough  poultry  is 
(kept  to  supply  the  household  needs, 
but  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  raise 
turkeys,  and  already  24  fine  baby 
"turks"  are  showing  a  sturdiness  that 
auiurs  well  for  somebody's  Thanks- 
giving dinner. 

The  girls  have  learned  to  make 
butter,  and  churn  on  an  average  of 
every  other  day,  so  there  is  always 
sweet  butter  on  hand,  and  is  an 
item  that  does  not  appear  on  the 
grocery  bill.  Cottage  cheese  is  also 
a  staple  dish  and  .taking  the  place  of 
meat  as  it  so  readily  does,  makes 
the  butcher's  account  an  extremely 
small  one.  Bran  bread  and  corn 
bread  have  taken  the  place  of  wheat 
on  the  bills  of  fare  at  the  ranch,  and 
in  this  way  the  girls  hope  to  do  their 
little  bit  in  conserving  the  food  re- 
sources of  the  country. 
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Here'i 
Free  Proof 
that 


YOU  CAN  HEAR! 


You  see  the  wonderful  improved  Acous- 
ticon  has  now  enabled  275.000  deaf  people 
to  hear.  We  are  sure  it  will  do  the  same 
for  you;  are  bo  absolutely  certain  of  it  that 
we  are  eager  to  send  you  the 

1917Acousticon 

On  FREE  TRIAL 

NO  DEPOSIT— NO  EXPENSE 

There  is  nothing  you  will  have  to  do  hot  ask 
for  your  free  trial.  No  money  lo  pav,  no  red 
taps,  no  reservations  to  this  offer.  Oar  confi- 
dence in  the  present  Aeoasticon  Is  so  complete 
that  ws  wUI  cladly  take  all  the  risk  in  proving 
beyond  any  doubt  that 

The  Joy  of  Hearing  Can  Be  Yoart  Again! 

The  Aeoasticon  has  improvements  and  patented 
features  which  cannot  be  duplicated,  so  no  mat- 
ter what  you  have  ever  tried,  just  ask  for  a  free 
trial  of  the  New  Acousticon.    You'll  get  it 

{iromptly.  end  if  it  doesn't  make  you  hear,  return 
t  and  you  will  owe  us  nothing  — not  one  cent. 

10  ft  Kit  A  I .  At'tH  STIC  (  OHPANY 
"■35   Mnnadnoi-k  ISklK     8sn   Francisco.  Cel. 


KOVERALLS-n 

fieg.U.S.Pat.Off. 

Keep  Kids  Kleen 

The  moat  practical,  healthful,  playtime 
garcncTtfs  ercf  invented  for  cltiidrrn  I  to 
ti  yean  of  age.  Made  in  one  piece  with 
drop  back.    Ea*i.r  slipped  on  of  off. 
Ea-il  y  washed.  No  tight  elastic  bands 
to  Stop  circulation.  Made  in  blue 
denim,  and  genuine  blue  and  white 
hickory  stripes^  Also  lighter  weight, 
hut -color  material  in  dark  blue,  cadet 
.blue,  tan  or  dark  red,  all  appropri- 
ately trimmed  with  fast-color 
galatea.   All  garments  made  in 
Dutch  neck  with  elbow  steeres 
lor  high  neck  and  long  tlecres. 

85c  the  suit 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 
we  wifl  send  them,  charges  prepaid 
on  receipt  of  price,  85c  each. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded. 

Aslntw  FREE  "rJ* 

Bewsre  of  Imitations.  Look  for 
Made  fry  the  Twe  Hones  on  the  Label. 

Levi  Straus*  &  Co.,  San  Francisco 
Amrdsd  GRAND  PRIZE  at  the  P.P.I.E. 


POTATOES 

9  4-5  Bushels  from 
One  Pound  of  Seed 

Three  potatoes,  planted  In  56 
hills  in  Huron  Co.,  Ohio,  yielded 
this  amount.  The  seed,  the  plant- 
ing and  the  crop  harvested  are 
matters  of  County  record.  You 
can  do  as  well,  or  even  better,  by 
following  my  instructions.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  variety  of  seed, 
or  soil  or  fertilizer  used,  import- 
ant as  each  of  these  matters  is. 
but  It  is  the  selection  and  cutting 
of  seed  and  treatment.  It  was 
these  elements  that  enabled  me 
to  produce  the  yield  of  552  lbs. 
of  potatoes  from  one  pound  of 
seed.  Full  information  as  to  how 
it  was  done,  the  seed  used,  the 
soil,  the  fertilizer  employed,  the 
tillage  and  the  methods  of  pro- 
ducing this  large  crop  will  be 
sent  for  One  Dollar.  Send  your 
order  now  and  grow  more  pota- 
toes from  leas  seed.  Anyone 
who  feels  too  poor  to  spend  a 
dollar  to  learn  how  to  Increase 
the  yield  in  raising  potatoes, 
send  me  your  name  and  address. 
Planting  time  is  near.  Send 
your  order  to-day  and  raise  more 
potatoes  from  less  seed. 

A.  R.  GIBSON, 
Brookfield,  Illinois 


Homes  for  the  Homeless 

By  John  F.  Murray. 

To  Vr.  El  wood  Head,  and  Othn  s  Whom 
It  ilau  Concern: 

YOU  contemplate  having  the  State 
establish  a  $10,000  experimental 
farm.  Allow  nic  to  Suggest  that 
as  from  the  earth  comes  everything 
essential  for  man's  sustenance,  you 
should  take  into  consideration  mak- 
ing farm  life  as  pleasant  as  city  life, 
and  you  should  also  consider  the  dol- 
larless  families. 

Set  aside  a  section  of  land.  Put 
the  outer  half  of  this  into  community 
plow  land.  There  are  two  reasons 
for  that  plan.  First,  if  you  set  a  lazy 
or  inexperienced  farmer  in  the  colony 
he  cannot  demoralize  it  nor  starve 
his  family,  as  the  community  land, 
farmed  by  a  committee,  will  produce 
enough  to  feed  and  clothe  all.  Sec- 
ond, when  farms  are  fenced  and  cross- 
fenced  into  small  fields,  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  land  is  wasted  through 
inability  to  plow  and  reap  close  to 
the  fence. 

The  next  quarter  of  the  field 
should  be  planted  by  the  State  to 
fruits  and  nuts  of  all  kinds  and  the 
trees  brought  into  full  bearing  condi- 
tion before  being  turned  over  to  the 
individual  farmer. 

The  inner  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
should  be.  divided  as  follows:  The 
center  forty  acres  should  have  there- 
on a  home  for  the  school  teachers. 
These  teachers  should  be  a  man  and 
wife;  they  should  be  employed  for 
life;  each  should  receive  a  salary.  A 
school  house  with  a  large  auditorium, 
library,  music  room  and  class  room 
should  be  erected.  The  teacher  should 
be  commissioned  a  postmaster  so  that 
the  district  would  receive  a  daily  mail, 
which  would  be  delivered  by  automo- 
bile at  little  cost  lo  the  Government 
On  each  side  of  this  square  would 
be  erected  four  homes,  sixteen  in  all. 
In  front  of  these  homes  would  be 
laid  a  cement  sidewalk  clear  around 
the  square.  Each  home  would  have 
seven  and  a  half  acres  for  individual 
farming.  Then  when  the  fruit  and 
nut  trees  came  into  bearing,  each 
farm  would  consist  of  seventeen  and 
a  half  acres  individual  land  and  twen- 
ty   acres    community  land. 

The  school  forty  will  be  made  a 
bower  of  beauty  by  having  plenty  of 
flowers,  trees,  grass  plots  and  play- 
grounds. There  should  be  put  in  an 
electric  and  pumping  plant  so  that 
every  building  on  the  place  would 
have  running  water  and  electric  light- 
ing. And  every  farmhouse  would 
have  every  convenience  in  the  matter 
of  hot  and  cold  water  in  each  bed- 
room, and  toilet  accommodations  con- 
necting therewith.  With  electricity 
for  cooking,  washing  and  ironing, 
many  of  the  heavy  burdens  would  be 
lifted  from  the  backs  of  farm  women. 

Every  school  would  have  a  large 
swimming  lake  and  various  play- 
grounds where  the  young  people  of 
the  district  would  join  with  the  school 
pupils  in  organizing  a,,  brass  band,  a 
string  band,  a  baseball  team,  a  basket- 
ball team,  and  other  methods  of 
harmless  pastime. 

Every  Saturday  afternoon  will  be 
given  over  to  recreation  for  young 
and  old.  Neighboring  schools  will 
join  in  friendly  contest. 

Thus  will  home,  health  and  happi- 
ness become  the  ambition  of  all,  and 
lo  own  a  farm  be  life's  highest  at- 
tainment. Then  would  we  see  the 
stream  of  humanity,  now  running 
from  the  farms  to  the  cities,  reversed, 
and  the  cruel  selfishness  and  dire  pov- 
erty that  now  fills  our  cities  would 
melt  away  so  that  even  those  who 
were  compelled  to  still  dwell  in  a  city 
would  have  a  measure  of  prosperity. 
JOHN  F.  MURRAY, 
Farmers'  Protective  League. 


It  is  absolutely  guaranteed 
— twndredi  in  daily  use. 

Write,  for  onr  booklet  "How 
Das  Rem  Cat*  4*  Cords  a 
Day". 
Delivered 
anywhere  In 

X  *J^fg£p^  Wade'*   ^  avv 
i1  KTi  tlljIlP^G  asoline  Wood  Saw9^ 

~MtJ\J»^&J"  (PartakW) 

This  wonderful  Invention  does  TEN  TIKES  thai 
work  of  TWO  MEN  In  the  wood*. 
Wttb  It  you  can  make  money  out  of  your  wood  arm- 
ory through  the  immense  saving  in  time  and  labor. 
On*  man  can  handle  it  on  a  log  and  two  can  move 
it  from  log  to  log.  Will  cut  c  40  inch  log  in  five  rein  oak  Hawthorne  Ava. 
utts.  Write  us  today.       "  ~    Portland,  Oregon 


WE  BUT 

HIDES,    SKIN,    WOOL,  FURS 

Ship  to  lrs  and  Oct  the  Best  Returns 

Highest  Prices  W.   B.    SUMNER    &   CO.^MMi^  186» 
220=226  Townsend  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Get  the  Right  Kind  of 
Powder  for  Stumping 

"The  farmer  needs  to  know  that 
he  is  getting  quality  in  the  powder 
that  he  is  purchasing.*  says  the  Western  Farmer.    "If  he 
secures  the  right  kind  of  powder,  the  cost  of  removing  stumps 
is  greatly  lessened." 

The  right  powders  to  use  for  stump  blasting  are 

<Sa^Farm  Powders 

*'     STUMPING  — AGRICULTURAL. 

made  especially  for  stump  blasting  and  other  work  on  Pacific  Coast  farms. 
"What  the  farmer  should  do,"  says  Prof.  G.  E.  Bailey,  "is  to  use  an  explosive 
especially  prepared  for  his  work;  one  that  stands  all  ordinary  shocks  of  handling 
and  does  not  easily  freeze.  He  should  not  use  expensive  nitroglycerine  explosives." 

The  Giant  Farm  Powders — Eureka  Stumping  for  dry  work  and  Giant 
Stumping  for  wet  work — meet  these  requirements.  They  save  work  in  land 
clearing  because  they  lift  and  heave  over  a  wide  area,  and  get  out  roots  and 
all.  They  save  money  because  they  go  further  than  dynamites  that  merely 
•hatter.    Write  us  if  your  dealer  cunnot  supply  you  with  the  genuine. 

|  FREE  BOOK  COUPON*1 

|   The  Giant  Powder  Co.,  Con, 


Five  Books  Free 

Mail  the  Coupon 

We  issue  five  illustrated  books,  every  one 
of  them  worth  dollars  to  farmers  who  have 
stumps  or  boulders  to  remove,  trees  to  plant, 
jditches  to  make,  or  fields  to  subsoil.  Mark 
in  the  coupon  the  subjects  that  interest  you 
and  the  books  will  be  sent  free. 

The  Giant  Powder  Co.,  Con. 

Home  Office:  San  Franciaco 
"Everything  for  Blotting" 

Distributor  with  magazine  flocks  crerf  where 
in  lbs  West 


San  Franciaco 

I  Send  "me  your  illustrated  boolci  on 
■    the  subjects  which  1  have  marked  X. 

j|    |stump  Blasting  QT,-e»  Plintlna 

~~]Bou1derBls»tlni|    |Dltch  BlilUns 

Qsubsoll  BlMtlni  215 


Acidrrm  . 


Write  below  your  dealer's  name 
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Choose  Your  Pump 

A»  You  Would  Your  Auto 

You  select  your  auto  for  a  definite  purpose.  And.  you  arc  very  •'arch. 1 

that  the  make  has  an  established  reputation.   There's  as  much 
difference  in  pumps  as  in  autos.  Let  our  Service  Department  help 
you  choose  from  our  more  than  300  types.  We  guarantee  every 
pump  to  do  successfully  the  work  for  which  recommended. 


PULPS  PUMPI 


OR    EVtRY  &CRVICC  S»J 

»re  made  In  "The  World's  Largest  Pump 
Factory"  and  backed  by  69  years  pump- 
rnaking  experience.      Our  new  book, 
Goulds  Pumps  for  Every  Service"  tella 
how  to  select  the  pump  for  a  water 
system      Write  at  once  for  your 
copy.   Address  Dept.  U. 

The  Goulds  Mfg.  Co. 

Main  Ojfiee  and  Warkt: 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES: 
Philadelphia  Chicago 
Beaton      New  York 
Pittsburgh 

Atlanta 
Houston 


Write 
for  this 
Book 


GosUs  rte.  M» 

Fompiiup  Head  and 
Jack.    Exploded  view 
snowing;  flange  for 
■upportinjr  well  yips. 
East  to  install. 


F1BR 
FRUIT 
WRAPPER' 


Tnis  , 

is  the 

Point 
caro" 

PROTECTS? 


When  wet  from  bruise,  refrigeration  or  decay  «CAno'»  DOKS  >"OT 
BREAK,  but  clings  tightly  to  the  fruit  like  silk  an. I 
RETAINS  THE  NATURAL  CONDITION 
REGULATES   CHANGING  TEMPERATURE 
PREVENTS  SPREAD  OE  DECAY 
Thus  "CARO  FIBRE"  PROLONGS  THE  LIFE  OF  FRI  IT. 

Union  Waxed  and  Parchment  Paper  Co.,  Manufacturers 

F.  B.  DALLAM,  Pacific  Coast  Representative 
417  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  (  al. 


f~\  A  /^Tl'TC1    Rurbank  Spineless;  all  ran  e  ties. 

1  A 1       I    ^    Nnvf  is  the  time  10  r>Iant-  Best 
X/i»V/  A  vlj    feed   on   earrti    for   cows,  pigs 
and  other  stock.    Full  line  garden  we  1.  field  seed, 
r-tr.     Write   lor  illustrated   catalog.     The  W.  F. 
ritts  Seed  and  Nursery  Co.,  326-32S  Market  St., 
Han  Francisco. 

Look  on  raje  41,  last  column,  ami  write  Cor  the 
catalogue  yon  need.    Mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 

KARL  A.  HEDBERG 


 Electric 

Light  for  Your  Farm 

Uni-Lectrlc  lighting  plant  generates  standard  110- 
volt  direct  current;  operates  from  one  to  fifty  lights, 
electric  motor,  electric  iron,  vacuum  cleaner,  electric 
toaster,  force  pump,  churn,  washing  machine,  etc  No 
Batteries — No  Switchboard — and  a  better  machine  for 
less  money.  High  speed  gasoline  motor,  generator  and 
automatic  governor,  all  complete  in  one  small,  compact 
unit.  Uses  standard  lamps  and  fixtures.  Simple,  easily 
Installed,  dependable,  economical.  Costs  less  than  other 
systems  to  buy  and  to  operate. 

Write  to-day  for  full  description  and  low  price. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS 

104»4  Clay  St,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 
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Citrus  and  Cherry 
Crops 


Orange  Tree  Basins 


ORANGE  trees  have  done  so 
well  in  experiments  in  Cali- 
fornia with  the  mulched-basin 
system  that  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  believes  that 
the  serious  consideration  by  citrus 
growers  in  this  State  of  this  sys- 
tem is  now  justified.  Undcn,  this 
method  low  dikes  arc  thrown  up 
to  form  large,  shallow  irrigation 
basins  near  each  tree  and  each  basin 
is  heavily  mulched  with  alfalfa  hay, 
bean  straw,  manure,  or  some  other 
organic  material.  The  object  of  this 
is  primarily  to  prevent  loss  from 
mottled  leaf — a  disease  which  in  its 
advanced  stages  markedly  reduces 
the  yield  and  quality  of  orange  and 
lemon  trees  in  California.  This  dis- 
ease was  found  frequently  associated 
with  a.  low  humus  content  in  the 
soil,  but  there  is  also  evidence  that 
inadequate  irrigation  may  be  partly 
responsible  for  it. 

In  Bulletin  No.  4 no.  a  professional 
paper  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  results  of  a  series  of  ex- 
periments to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  the  mulched-basin  system 
overcomes  these  difficulties  are  set 
forth.  It  was  found,  say  the  authors, 
that  this  system  conserves  soil  mois- 
ture better  than  any  other  method  of 
soil  treatment.  None  of  the  basin 
trees  on  either  light  or  heavy  soils 
wilted.  The  mulched-basin  was  also 
found  to  supply  organic  matter  to 
soils  badly  in  need  of  it  more  quickly 
than  the  use  of  mulches,  with  fur- 
row irrigation. 

The  experiments  were  also  extend- 
ed to  include  tests  of  different  mate- 
rials for  the  mulches.  From  these 
tests  it  appears  probable  that  alfalfa 
and  bean  straw  are  of  approximately 
equal  value,  while  manure  ranks  next. 
Other  legumes  were  much  less  bene- 
ficial. The  yield  where  pine  shavings 
were  employed  as  a  mulch  was  the 
lowest-  of  all.  As  these  shavings 
effectively  protected  the  basins  from 
evaporation,  it  is  evident  that  the 
beneficial  action  of  the  other  mulch- 
ing material  comes  from  the  organic 
products  which  are  carried  into  the 
soil  from  the  mulch  with  the  irriga- 
tion water. 

For  a  basin  with  an  area  of  150 
square  feet.  approximately  150 
pounds  of  alfalfa,  or  15  to  20  cubic 
feet  of  stable  manure,  will  h  •  re- 
quired each  year  to  maintain  a.t  ef- 
fective mulch.  The  material  for  the 
mulch,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
can  not  be  grown  between  the  basins 
because  the  amount  of  irrigation 
water  available  is  not  likely  to  be 
sufficient  to  supply  cover  crops  with- 
out causing  trees  to  wilt.  For  this 
reason  the  cost  of  the  mulching  ma- 
terial may  seem  in  some  cases  pro- 
hibitive, but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  humus  content  of  many  cit- 
rus groves  has  been  reduced  to  an 
extent  that  imperatively  demands 
some  means  of  restoration. 


The  musical  tinkle  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned cow  bell  is  no  more.  The  mod- 
ern cow  knows  when  it  is  time  to  be 
milked,  even  though  it  be  two 
or  three,  or  perhaps  four  times  a 
day,  and  waits  not  for  the  barefoot 
boy  or  girl  to  notify  her.  When  they 
are  due  at  the  bar-n  they  come  plac- 
idly in,  each  one  going  straight  to 
her  own  stall,  waiting  patiently,  yet 
expectantly,  for  her  udder  and  legs 
to  be  carefully  washed.  ~and  her  own 
special  milker  in  a  spick-span  uni- 
form, to  milk  her. 


California  Cherries 

(Continued  From  Page  I0» 

California  cherry  trees  are  almost 
exclusively  propagated  by  budding  on 
seedlings  of  the  black  Mazzard,  which 
has  the  approval,  after  fifty  years'  ex- 
perimenting with  the  California 
cherry,  which  although  credited  with 
a  dwarfing  influence  under  our  con- 
ditions lloes  make  a  good-sized  tree 
and  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 

The  distance  which  trees  should  be 
set  apart  is  a  disputed  point  amorrg 
planters.  In  the  I  lay  ward  region  the 
branches  of  12-year-old  .trees  planted 
28  feet  apart  have  nearly  reached 
each  other,  though  continually  cut 
back.  The  trees  can  be  grown  much 
nearer  together  by  continuous  prun- 
ing than  where  the  usual  way  of  cut-, 
ting  back  for  the  first  few  years  and 
letting  the  tree  take  its  natural 
growth  after  that  is  observed. 

Orchard  planters  prefer  trees  with 
one  year's  growth  on  the  bud  in  the 
nursery,  because  then  they  get  a 
straight  switch  with  well  developed 
buds  all  the  way  down  and  the  head 
can  be  formed  as  desired.  An  Italian 
fruit  vender,  greatly  annoyed  by  the 
frequent  lingering  of  choice  fruits  on 
his  stand,  felt  compelled  to  place  con- 
spicuously the  following  sign, 

IF   YOU   MUST  PIXCIIA  DA 

FRUIT, 
PINCHA  DA  COCOANUT. 

When  to  Prune. 

According  to  all  my  information, 
the  proper  and  only  time  to  "pincha 
da  fruit"  is  whilst  it  is  still  in  bloom, 
and  this  system  of  pruning  must  be 
constant  during  the  summer  time.  It 
should  commence  when  the  lower 
shoots  are  about  six  inches  long,  and 
be  followed  up  closely  during  the 
growing  season.  Those  on  the  trunk 
side  should  never  under  any  circum- 
stances get  longer  than  eight  or  ten 
inches. 

Since  canning  of  cherries  began 
there  has  been  a  constantly  increas- 
ing demand  for  white  cherries,  the 
Royal  Ann  being  the  favorite,  though 
other  white  sorts  are  frequently  used. 
The  claims  to  value  upon  which  a 
variety  is  judged  are  several.  Extra 
earlincss,  an  important  consideration 
in  early  districts  for  shipment,  or 
elsewhere  for.  local  sale  or  family 
use;  firmness  to  withstand  injury  in 
shipment,  and  durability  to  escape 
decay  during  the  long  journey  to 
markets;  firmness  and  fixed  color  to 
stand  processing  in  the  cannery  and 
to  prevent  coloring  the  juice;  lateness 
to  extend  the  cherry  season. 

Early  Producing  Districts. 

Careful  and  painstaking  investiga- 
tion seems  to  establish  the  fact  that 
the  earliest  production  of  California 
cherries  may  be  accurately  estab- 
lished as  follows  and  in  order  named: 
Cordelia,  generally  winning  the  honor 
of  supplying  the  earliest  box  of  cher- 
ries to  the  market,  is  this  year  sup- 
planted by  a  new  contestant,  Isleton 
having  come  in  a  full  length  ahead 
with  a  ten-pound  drawer  of  fhe  Pur- 
ple Guigne  variety.  Vacaville  offers 
a  close  and  persistent  second.  Marys- 
ville,  Sacramento  and  River  districts, 
Alameda  county,  where  at  San  Lean- 
dro  our  own  Western  Wizard  has 
established  an  important  experimental 
station;  Chico  and  Oroville,  in  Butte 
county,  also  are  early  and  heavy  pro- 
ducers and,  as  is  Santa  Clara,  famous 
the  world  over  for  all  early  and  lus- 
cious fruits 
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ORCHARD  A 


UILDING 
MATERIAL 

New  and  Second-hand 

'  .".000,000  ft.  ronrf)  dimominii  Timber.  $3  u?. 

X  carloads  Cfcieara  Wire,  roll  :«. 

1  car  Hub  Win.  Hog:  iotl  graduated  Mali 
FerM-inx-. 

■•">i  keo  Wire  Naife.  H.GO. 

l.OOO.OOn  f-et  Uom.  .%  standard  nibbcr. 
O'.-c  anil  7  '/4c  per  foot.   "  , 

•-•>»>  ititii  i  Mt, .  >.in>i>ir>.-.  tssjre. 

100  While  Vitreous  Toilets.  $17  and  $19. 
-'»>  Sink*.  »l 

(  ran  Heady  Itoofirut.  guaranteed,  90c  to 
$l.7'i.  \rilh  nail*  and  cement. 

-•»>  Basins.  (7.50  to  Sl.>;  trip,  faucets,  com 
plete, 

Everything;  for  the  BnildiDg, 
DOORS,  WINDOWS,  ETC. 

Wr  '  c»r»  and  en grantee  every  pun-has^r 
»i  f  i. ■«  nw i .  Our  yard-*  cm er  nearly  a  block. 
iMtk  im  owr.  ftubmit  yonr  list  for  estimate. 
Mitl  iKtlrre  receifc  .iromnt  and  accurate  at- 
tention. .  \ 

SYMON  BROS. 

Wreckers, 

Klerenth  and   Market  Sta., 
Man  l'r>ni'i»ro. 

It  It  V  M   II  : 

Twenty-Brat    and    San    Pablo  Ave., 
Oakland. 


pROFIT  comes  from 
■■■  fruit,  not  foliage.  On 
Citrus  fruits  use  immedi- 
ately available 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

1*1  works  while  the  fruit  buds  are 
forming. 

**  Orange  Culture  M  it  a  valuable book 
I  will  send  to  you  Free  if  you  will  but 
ask  for  it.    Send  post  card. 

DR.  W.  S.  MYERS 

Chilean  Nitrate  Propaganda 
20  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 


—$1250 

New 
Kinnard-  Haines 

40  H.  P. 
Flour  City 
Tractor 

The  H.  C.  Shaw  Co. 

>    l\  0.  Box  482-F 
STOCKTON,  CAL.  • 


CHUBBUCK'S  IDEAL 

GOPHER  TRAP 

Larger  than  ronwir: 
laws  pull  rodent  in: 
catches  largo  or  small  gopher  and  holds  it. 
Farmers  gay  it's  worth  dozen  slher  makes. 

•if  Hid.  Price  SOe.  II  not  at  roar  dealer1  ■•Olsead 
I  It  to  rou  postpaid ;  a  lor  v.  .  C  lor  13.70;  11  for  $ 
I  aTaacr  back  II  rou  arc  oot  astoacd.    Free  circul.,™. 
|t.J.CIaHatkC«^P.st.    If.  aasFtaacnea.Cal. 


California  "Grain 

(Continued  Trom  page  7.1 

mine  the  value  of  such  treatmc 
"worn-out"  wheat  land. 

It  is  an  interesting  experiment, 
costing  for  the  fertilising  material 
about  <$:>  an  acre,  if  you  do  n>>l  ount 
the  loss  of  that  tine  hay  crop.  As 
Mr.  J. uke  says,  a  farmer  would  hard- 
ly lose  such  a  good  paying  hay  crop 
to  gel  more  plant  life  in  the  soil,  but 
that  is  what  the  experiment ai  work 
is  for. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Sperry 
people  are  following  the  general  lines 
laid  out  by  Hardy  Campbell,  the 
greatest  authority  on  tillage  in  this 
country,  in  his  "Orchard  and  Farm" 
articles,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  the 
world  of  their  ultimate  success. 

Our  farmers  should  study  the 
Sperry  experiments.  By  doing  so 
they  will  brarn  how  to  bring  Cali- 
fornia back  to  her  old  proud  place  as 
a  wheat-growing  State. 

Girl  Helpers  on  the  Ranch. 

Its  the  40-acrc  alfalfa  patch  on  the 
farm  there  is  a  good  stand  of  grass 
on  which  Mr.  McLeod  put  1,000 
pounds  of  hydrate  lime  per  acre  to. 
loosen  the  soil  and  stimulate  bacteria 
growth.  This  is  one  of  the  interest- 
ing experiments.  An  electric  pump 
supplies  the  irrigation  water,  and  that 
cost  will  be  ascertained. 

The  pasture  section,  including  a 
creek  bottom,  has  been  put  to  use  for 
fattening  a  herd  of  !0  head  of  cattle, 
while  the  alfalfa  is  being  used  to  feed 
J  28  head  of  hogs,  with,  of  course,  the 
help  of  some  Sperry  hog  feed.  Re- 
sults arc  big  in  the  hog  section.  Some 
of  the  hogs  cost  $2<>  apiece,  hut  they 
are  raiding  more  pigs  to  be  sold  at 
big  prices. 

In  another  by-product  section  there 
arc  400  liable  chicks,  white  Leghorns, 
fattening  on  selected  food.  Near  by 
is  a  large  flock  of  laying  hens  of  the 
same  variety. 

As  help  has  been  scarce  on  some 
of  the  Sperry  farms  a  number  of 
high  school  girls  have  been  broken  in 
as  assistants.  Some  of  the  girls  have 
not  hesitated  to  put  on  overalls  and 
go  out  in  the  field  and  ride  the  cul- 
tivators, while  others  have  fed  the 
pigs,  milked  the  cows  or  attended  to 
the  needs  of  the  fowls. 


A 

hone\ 

eSS^tSSeS*  Beef 
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Money  in  Bees 


hive  produces  as  high  as  H00  lbs.  of 
or  .iboul  a  quarter  of  a  ton.  In  one  sea- 
illi  our  modern  methods  of  handling, 
.ire  an  absolute  necessity  in  every 
d  to  aid  In  polliniv.ation  of  fruit.  In- 
your  fruit  yield  by  putting-, 


's  High  Grade  Leather  Colored  Italian  Bees 


in  your  ort  hard.  Not  like  the  mmnwn  kind.  Send  2c 
atamp  af  once  fur  circular  and  infmiratiun  .>tiii'h  tella  fOll 
'Hovr  to  Start.*'     No  obKffation.  -  "j 

We  will  buy  all  your  Honey  and  Wat. 

Bent's  Bee  Line  Co. 

Dept.  i>,  w  n I ii m  Grove.  Saermmento  Co.,  Cal. 

(tappl.)  Warehouse.  1323&  Ktorida.  St..  Sat*  Krancinco,  C'al. 


Use  Good  Tools 

By  L.  K.  Long. 

WHERE  the  garden  itself  is 
not  highly  esteemed,  the' 
tools  will  be  poor  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  But  even*  people  who 
think  a  lot  of  their  gardens  are  some- 
times very  careless  about  the  condi- 
tion of  their  tools. 

The  proverb  says,  "If  the  iron  be 
blunt,  then  must  he  put  to  it  the 
more  strength-"  Sharp  tools  greatly 
economize  strength.  I  find  that 
sharp,  bright  tools  that  arc  tight  to 
their  handles  add  to  the  enjoyment 
one  has  in  his  work1. 

To  have  a  hoe  slip  readily  through 
the  soil,  doing  a  nice  clean  job,  con- 
tributes to  oue's  self-respect  and 
makes  him  proud  of  the  work  he  is 
doing. 

If  the  boes,  spades,  wcedcrs,  and 
other  tools  are  once  put  in  good 
shape,  they  can  be  easily  kept  sharp 
by  the  occasional  use  of  a  file;  and 
with  an  old  kitchen  knife  the  rusty 
places  can  be  scraped  clean  so  that 
they  will  soon  scour  smooth. 

When  for  any  reason  alfalfa  turns 
yellow  it  should  be  cut  immediately 
and  removed  from  the  field.  A  care- 
ful cxamigation  at  such  a  time  may 
indicate  a  lack  of  effective,  inocula- 
tion, disease,  or  the  need  of  lime. 


NO  BAIT  —  NO  FISH 


No  Profichi  Figs 

No  Calimyrna  Figs 

Call  my  ma  figs  are  selling  from  1230  to  J250  per  ton  in  the  sweat-box 
at  the  present  time.  How  much  of  this  191"  money  will  yon  get'.'  With- 
out an  adequate  supply  of  PUOI'TCill  FIGS  your  Smyrna  trees  will  not 
produce  a  crop.  Count  the  interest  on  your  land  value;  the  cost  of  develop- 
ing your  orchard:  the  seasonal  cost  of  pruning,  plowing,  irrigating,  culti- 
vating, etc..  all  of  which  are  ft  loss  to  you  unless  followed  up  With  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  profichi  figs.  I  have  a  protected  grove  of  Capri  trees  of 
the  best  varieties  and  am  ready  to  contract  for  June  delivery  of  profichi 
figs.    Now  is  the  time  to  order,  before  the  prospective  supply  Is  sold  ont 

Thomas  H.  Lynch 

Box  302,  R.  R.  B.,  Fresno,  Cal. 


When  answering  advertisements  please  mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 


A  Word  in  Your  Ear, 
Mr*  Farmer! 

YOU  farmers  are  all  vitally  concerned  in 
the  success  of  your  country  in  the  pres- 
ent war. 

If  America  is  not  on  the  winning  side  you 
will  be  trampled  upon  like  the  farmers  of 
Belgium. 

Being  vitally  concerned  in  the  success  of  the 
war,  you  are  also  vitally  concerned  in  the 
success  of  the  Liberty  Loan,  for  the  v/ar  can- 
not be  carried  on  without  money. 

The  bonds  will  be  as  good  as  gold  at  any 
time  and  already  a  number  of  the  largest 
houses  in  the  United  States  are  offering  to 
take  them  in  trade  above  par.  According  to 
bankers  these  bonds,  when  issued,  wild  be 
ifsted,  as  are  other  government  securities,  on 
the  stock  exchanges  of  the  world.  Bonds  sold 
to  finance  the  Spanish-American  war  went  to 
notable  premiums. 

Liberty  Loan  bonds  are  exempt  from  income 
tax  and  all  taxation,  with  the  exception  of 
the  estate  and  inheritance  tax.  This,  added 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  absolutely  safe  and 
pay  3^2  P*r  c*nt  interest,  makes  them  an  ex- 
ceptional investment  • 

Buy  your  Liberty  Loan  Bond  to-day! 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


The  100%  Silo 

is  the  silo  that's  built  of  California  Redwood. 
Think  up  all  the  good  points  a  silo  material 
should  have  — you'll  find  every  one  of  them  in 

California  Redwood 

Resists  rot  and  fire 

Permanent  — contains  a  natural  preservative 
that  prevents  decay;.  Not  affected  by  sun,  rain 
or  violent  changes  of  weather. 
Will  not  shrink,  warp  or  swell,  when  prop- 
erly seasoned. 

Non-conducting  —  Redwood  retains  the  heat 
necessary  for  perfect;  fermentation  of  silage, 
keeps  out  cold,  prevents  freezing. 
Fire-resistant,  because  non-resinous. 
There  are  many  other  important  advantages 
of  Redwood  for  silosi— in  fad  for  all  exterior 
and  interior  building  construction. 
"California  Redwood  on  the  Farm" 
contains  the  whole  story.  Ask  us 
for  it.  It's  free. 

If  your  local  lumber  dealer 
does  not  carry  Redwood 
send  us  his  name  and  we 
will  arrange  for  him  to  get 
it  for  you. 


California  Redwood 
Association 

77)  Nev;  Call  Building 
San  Francisco,  California 


Ask  for  the  Chili' 1  Story  of  the 
"Big  Trees"  of  California — there's 
a  copy  for  every  child  in  the  nation. 


PI  or  mmm        >£W  Screw  ML  M 

Purpose  ^ja       Casings  R  ^ 

new                     and  _M      Flttlnca  I  m 

Threadx  and                      o   j.  ^^^^  and 

Coupling.                          -n(I  *  Valve-  fA  - 

Hot    ANpliuliuni  JBai       Hand  (.n.rnnfred  an^Laaaajfl 

Dipped  -— 


Screw 
Cawing* 

I  1  ;> 

and 
Valve. 
Guaranteed 
lor   Pre*. are 


PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 


■  Imtt  INFORMATI  N 

Wonderful  opportunities  In  South  fur  energetic 
farmer*.  Cheap  lands  awaiting  derelovmetrt.  Two 
and  three  crops  a  yt-ar.     No  long,  cold  winters. 

WRITE  TO-DAYS^  ~: 

tall  an.  water,  health.  Great  cotton,  corn,  oafs, 
hay.  cattle,  dairy,  orange,  grapefruit,  market 
garden   country.     Free  Informal  Ion   fumlahed  by 

Th«  South wn   Land   Bureau  of 
THE    GEORGIAN-AMERICAN.   ATLANTA.  GA. 


Main  and  Howard  Sis.,  San  Francisco 


GOING  TO  BUILD? 

Send  for  our  Price  List  of  Lumber, 
Sash,  Doors  and  BuilBers'  Supplies. 
We  save  you  middleman's  profit. 
Contractors'  &  Builders'  Supply  Co. 

1401  Rth  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

The  publishers  of  Orchard  and  Farm 
believe  that  every  advertisement  ap- 
pearing In  the  publication  is  backed 
.by  responsible  people.  The  aim  Is  to 
have  no  other  than  reliable  advertisers. 
Frauds  and  Irresponsible  firms  are  not 
knowingly  allowed  space  in  our  col- 
umns. We  will  take  it  as  a  favor  if 
readers  will  advise  us  promptly  should 
they  have  any  reason  to  question  the 
reliability  of  any  firm  using  these  col- 
umns. Discriminating  advertisers  rec- 
ognize Orchard  and  Farm  as  being  read 
by  the  most  intelligent  farmers,  stock- 
men and  fruitgrowers  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  therefore  seek 
our  columns  in  advertising  their  goods. 
ORCHARD  AND  FAUM, 
6th  Floor,  Hrar.t  Bulldlai; 
SAX  FRANCISCO. 


BAGS' 


FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

Xew  and  arcond  hand.  Erery  bag  tborougblT 
•rigpccted  before  ■hipping.  Bag*  for  grain,  po 
»atoes.  seeds,  rice,  onions,  beans,  etc.  Whether 
buying  or  selling,  communicate  with  us. 

SPEYER,BAG  CO. 

>>n»-873  rol.om  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Send  No  Money— 

■  A  can  of  Lightning  Fxtermlnator  for 
Gophers  and   Squirrels   sent  on  a 

guarantee. 

Santa  Ana  Compounding  Company 

S.  C.  Jaek.on, 
Santa  Ana,  California. 


Poultry  for  Profit 


Care  of  Chicks 

THE  proper  brooding  of  c]iick- 
ens  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  operations  on  many 
poujtry  farms,  especially  for  the 
beginner.  Many  poultry  keepers 
who  are  able  to  obtain  good  egg 
yields  and  f;iir  hatches  make  a  fail- 
ure, of  brooding  chickens,  either  in 
raising  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  chickens  hatched  or  in  failing  to 
rear  strong,  vigorous  birds  which  de- 
velop into  good  breeding  stock. 
Brooding  is  still  in  the  experimental 
stage,  and  no  one  system  has  given 
perfect  satisfaction.  The  poultry 
specialists  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  advise  the 
following  procedure: 

Hearing  Chickens  With  Hens. 
Setting  hens  should  be  confined  to 
slightly  darkened  nests  at  hatching 
time  and  not  disturbed  unless  they 
step  on  or  pick  their  chickens  when 
hatching,  in  which  case  the  chickens 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  dry, 
in  a  basket  lined  with  flannel  or 
some  other  warm  material,  and  kept 
near  a  fire  until  all  the  eggs  arc 
hatched;  or  the  eggs  may  be  re- 
moved and  placed  under  a  quieter 
hen  whose  eggs  are  hatching  at  the 
same  time. 

An  incubator  may  also  he  used  to 
keep  the  earliest  hatched  chickens 
warm,  in  case  they  arc  removed  from 
the  nest.  ]£  the  eggs  hatch  uneven- 
ly, those  .'which  arc  slow  in  hatching 
may  be  placed  under  other  hens,  as 
hens  often  get  restless"  after  a  part 
of  the  chickens  arc  out,  allowing  the 
remaining  eggs  to  become  cooled  at 
the  very  time  when  steady  heat  is 
necessary.  Remove  the  egg  shells 
and  any  eggs  which  have  not  hatched 
as  soon  as  the  hatching  is  over.  Hens 
should  be  fed  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  eggs  arc  hatched,  as  feed- 
ing tends  to  keep  them  quiet;  other- 
wise many  hens  will  leave  the  nest. 
In  most  cases  it  is  best  that  the  hen 
remain  on  the  nest  and  brood  the 
chickens  for  at  least  24  hours  after 
the  hatching  is  over. 

Use  Insect  Powder. 
Powder  the  hen  with  a  good  insect 
powder  before  moving  her  a>  1  the 
chickens  to  the  brood  coop.  The  hen 
should  be  dusted  every  two  weeks  or 
as  often  as  necessary  until  the  chick- 
ens arc  weaned.  If  lice  become  thick 
on  the  chickens,  or  it  they  are  trou- 
bled with  "head  lice,"  a  very  little 
grease,  such  as  lard  or  vaseline,  may- 
be applied  with  the  fingers  on  the 
head,  neck,  under  the  wings,  and 
around  the  vent.  Great  care  should 
be  taken,  however,  not  to  get  too 
much  grease  on  the  chickens,  as  it 
will  stop  their  growth  and  in  some 
cases  may  prove  fatal. 

The  brood  coop  should  be  cleaned 
at  least  once  a  week  and  kept  free 
from  mites.  If  mites  are  found  in  • 
the  coop,  it  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  sprayed  with  kerosene 
oil  or  crude  petroleum.  Prom  one  to 
two  inches  ot  sand  or  dry  dirt  or  a 
thin  layer  of  straw  or  fine  hay  should 
be  spread  on  the  floor  of  the  coop. 
Move  the  Coops. 
Brood  yeoops  sTiould  be  moved 
weekly  to  fresh  ground,  preferably 
where  there  is  new  grass.  Shade  is 
very  essential  in  rearing  chickens, 
especially  during  warm  weather; 
therefore,  the  coops  should  be  placed 
in  the  shade  whenever'  possible.  A 
cornfield  makes  fine  range  for  young 
chickens,  as  owing  to  cultivation  of 


the  ground,  they  get  many  bugs  an 
worms  and  have  fresh  soil  to  run  01 
most  of  the  time  and  enjoy  abundan 
shade. 

All  the  chickens  should  be  to 
punched  or  marked  before  they  ar 
transferred  to  the  brooder  or  broo 
coop,  so  that  their  ages  and  brccdiu; 
readily  can  be  determined  after  the 
are  matured.  Fanners  frequentl 
keep  old  hens  on  tlreir  farms  and  ki 
the  younger  bans  and  pullets,  becaus 
they  are  unable  to  distinguish  be 
twecn  them  after  the  pullets  ha\i 
matured. 


Fertility  of  Egos 

AN  egg.  whether  impregnated  o; 
not,  has  a  small  grayish  spc 
on  the  surface  of  the  yoll. 
known  as  the  "germinal  spot."  A 
soon  as  a  fertile  egg  is  placed  uudr 
a  hen,  or  in  an  incubator,  develor 
ment  begins.  All  eggs  should  b 
tested  at  least  twice  during  the  per 
iod  of  incubation,  preferably  on  th 
seventh  and  fourteenth  days,  and  th 
infertile  eggs  and  dead  germs  re 
moved.  White  eggs  can  be  tested  01 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  while  the  dc 
vclopment  in  eggs  having  browi 
shells  often  cannot  be  seen  by  th 
use  of  an  ordinary  egg  tester  unti 
the  seventh  day.  Dead  germs  sooi 
decay  and  give  off  a  bad  odor  if  al 
lowed  to  remain  under  the  hen.  In 
fertile  eggs  make  good  feed  fo 
young  chickens  and  are  often  used  ii 
the  home  for  culinary  purposes.  Mos 
incubator  companies  furnish  testin) 
chimneys  with  their  machines,  wbicl 
will  fit  ordinary  lamps.  Pleclric  o 
gas  lamps  may  be  used  in  a  box  witl 
a  hole  slightly  smaller  than  *an  eg! 
cut  in  the  side  of  the  box  and  at  tin 
same  level  as  the  light.  They  ma; 
also  be  tested  by  sunlight,  or  day 
light,  using  a  shutter  or  curtain  wit 
a  small  hole  in  it  for  the  light  t 
shine  through. 


Feeding  Chicke 


1  is 


Young  chickens  should  be  fed  froi 
three  to  live  times  daily,  dependin, 
upon  one's  experience  in  feeding,  sa 
the  poultry  specialists  of  the  U.  £ 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Un 
doubtedly  chickens  will  grow  faste 
when  fed  five  times  than  when  fe> 
only  three  times  daily,  but  it  shoul 
be  borne  in  mind  that  more  ham 
can  be  done  to  the  young  chicken 
by  overfeeding  than  by  underfeeding 
Young  chickens  should  be  fed  no 
more  than  barely  enough  to  satisf 
their  appetites  and  to  keep  them  cx 
ercising,  except  at  the  evening  or  las 
meal,  wheh  they  should  be  given  al 
they  will  eat.  Greater  care  mus 
be  exercised  not  to  overfeed  younj 
chicks  that  arc  confined  lhan  thos 
that  have  free  range,  as  leg  wraknes 
is  apt  to  result  in  those  confined. 


The  period  of  incubation  of  goos< 
eggs  varies  from  28  to  30  days.  Th 
first  eggs  usually  are  set  under  hens 
while  the  last  eggs  which  the  goosi 
lays  may  be  hatched  either  unde 
hens  or  under  the  goose  if  she  be 
.comes  broody. 

Young  geese  are  in  fair  demam 
from  June  to  January,  while  the  de 
mand  is  usually  best  at  Thanksgiv 
ing  and  ver^good  at  Christmas.  Ten 
weeks-old  goslings  of  the  largcs 
breeds  of  pure  bred  geese  weigh  a: 
much  as  10  pounds  if  forced  fui 
rapid  growth. 
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Built  to  Last! 

Clean-cut  and  powerful  look- 
ing, isn't  it!  It  lives  up  to  it  8 
appearance,  too.  Up -keep 
and  working  costs  unusually 
low.  Kerosene,  distillate  or 
gasoline  used  as  fuel  in  the 

SAMSON 

Two  sizes-Models  S23  and  R-f?  . 

Ask.  us  how  Sieve-Grip 
wheel*,  Nodust-Moisto-Rizer,  RoOer 
Pinion,  etc.,  on  Samson  Sieve-Crips  can 
make  money  for  you. 


SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR  CO. 

9  Stockton.  C*  W,  U.S.A. 
Vn«J  me  catalog  and  tnctor-fafminf  magaztn* 


"  Sam  ton  >.'m  t. 


Tear  .ff 

k  Bail  AJJrtu.. 


Get  the  Plan  Book— 

that  thowi  this  and  59  other  prize 
designs  oi  American  Ready  Cut 
Hones — floor  plain,  prices,  etc. 
We  furnish  clear,  knotlesi 

Doolies  fir  lumber,  and  became  we  are  the 
oldest  and  Uracil  ready  cut  company  in  the 
West  and  the  West  is  the  world's  sreatest 
lumber  market,  we  can  ahJp  you  •  better 
home  ior  leas  money,  all  cut  to  fit,  ready  to 
erect.  The  ready  cut  way  la  the  modern 
way.  Send  for  Free  Plan  Book  of"  American 
Homes"  bow  I 

Ready  Built  House  Company 

30<;  chio  str»»t         Portland.  Oreaon 


SELF-  OILING  WINDMILL 

>    With    INCLOSED  MOTOR 
Keeping  OUT  DUST  and  RAIN  -  Keeping  IN  OIL 

SPLASH  OIUNG 

i,    1 t  m       <fc  >  \4  'Wjf*.    Constantly  floodme 
Every  Bearing  With 
,  OitMakeshPusipIn 

oiisuppvv   'Jff^^S'  TVU9ht*s'Bfmt 
REPLENISHED  ^/MSKX^    A"d  Prrwnts Wear 
ONLY  ONCE  A 

DOUBLE  GEARS  —  Each  Carrying' Half  the  toad 
Every  feature  steeirah-le  in  a  windmill  in  the 
AUTO-OILED  AERMOTOR 
Gasoline  Engines  —  Pumps  —Tanks 
Water  Supply  Goods  —  Steel  Frame  Saws 
Warn  AERMOTOR  CO.  2500  12th  St.  Chicago; 


"Almmf  D—  tkt  Work  cmd  ta  11  Mela"  v 


Unbeatable  Exterminator  of  Rats,  Mice  &  Bugs 

IkMd  U»  V>.rU  Ow.  UmW  kv  U.  S.  QmniMIlt 

It  Cant  Fail-It's  All  Kiterminator 
Stop  Fattening  Rait,  Mice  &  Bug*! 
On  your  food  or  on  t'ntch  Penny  ready-to-use 
BajBMfltutee—  whose  bulk  in  Inert  flour  and  grease 
Why  Trap  Rati  A  Mice,  One  By  One, 

vhiU  Ttw  Vvautht  rapidly  MBehM  /  /  .' 

ten  TntH  ui  ts  warn  with  a  2Se  bo*  of  ssucm  eus 

IS.  IntpM  (laaSara  Far  II. II  a  UsUrJ 
II  Ura(  A  I'asatry  lum  - 


Cat  ent  this  ad  and  mall  It  to  as.  with  four  name  end 
e4dreaa(Do  money);  aDd  we  wlllaend  you  oar  FAMOUS 
KARNAK  RAZOR  by  return  mail,  poatpaid.  Yoomay  use 
tb»  raaor  for  80  deya  free;  then.  If  you  like  it,  pay  qc 
M.S..  If  you  don't  Like  it  return  it.  SEND  NO  MONEY. 
SVUCOaVAlT.  !■'..".  Kore  BsildlBC,  St,Uuii,Mo. 


We  Are  r/Jalf  Barbaric 

By  Edwin  Markham. 

THE  Christian  as  he  looks  out 
upon  the  battling  and  broken 
world,  feels  much  to  sadden 
his  heart.  Thinkers  are  everywhere 
asking,  "Is  Christianity  a  Failure?" 
I  hasten  to  assure  you  that  Chris- 
tianity has  not  failed;  for  Christianity 
has  nowhere  been  tried  yet,  nowhere 
been  tried  in  a  large  social  sense. 
Christianity  has  been  tried  by  indi- 
viduals and  it  has  been  found  to  be 
comforting  and  transforming.  But  it 
has  never  been  tried  by  any  large 
group  of  people  in  any  one  place — 
never  by  a  whole  city,  never  by  a 
whole  kingdom,  never  by  a  whole 
people. 

Our  holy  religion  is  not  a  saving 
power  merely  for  individuals;  it  is 
also  a  saving  power  for  society  in  its 
industrial  order.  We  have  applied 
it  to  the  individual  in  the  past,  but 
we  have  never  made  any  whole- 
hearted effort  to  make  religion  the 
working  principle  of  society.  Reli- 
gion is  always  co-operative  and 
brotherly,  but  we  have  not  yet  made 
any  earnest  effort  to  apply  the  co- 
operative and  brotherly  principle  to 
business.  We  have  tried  to  persuade 
the  individual  to  express  the  ideals 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  but  we 
have  made  no  earnest  effort  to  urge 
society  to  express  the  ideals  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Only  a  Sprinkling  of  Christians. 

Five  minutes'  reading  of  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  will  convince  any 
alert  mind  that  wc  are  yet  thousands 
of  miles  from  a  Christian  civilization. 
To  speak  of  only  one  thing,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  in  a  Christian  civilization 
these  cruel  riches  wc  see  standng  side 
by  side  with  these  cruel  poverties 
could  not  exist;  they  would  all  crum- 
ble and  vanish  away  in  the  fire  of  tile 
social  passion  of  the  Christ. 

If  we  have  not  a  Christian  civiliza- 
tion, what  have  we?  We  have  a 
civilization  that  is  half  barbaric;  we 
have  a  social  order  with  a  light 
sprinkling  of  Christians  in  it.  It  is 
the  hope  of  the  future  that  this  body 
of  earnest  Christian  men  and  women 
will-awaken  to  the  call  of  the  social 
Christ, 

We  are  not  taught  by  the  Master 
to  center  our  main  thoughts  upon  a 
heaven  after  death;  but  we  are  taught 
to  center  them  upon  a  heaven  here 
and  now  upon  the  earth.  The  Mas- 
ter has  laid  one  great  duty  upon  his 
followers — to  enbrothcr  men  and  to 
emparadise  the  world. 

Telling  the  Glad  Tidings. 

This  is  a  great  labor,  for  it  de- 
mands that  the  spirit  of  the  brother 
Christ  shall  sing  in  all  the  wheels  and 
sound  in  all  the  steps  of  our  indus- 
trial life.  , 

It  means  that  the  Golden  Rule  must 
become  the  working  principle  in  the 
social  order. 

I  went  last  month  to  Boston  to  tell 
these  glad  tidings  to  2,000  people  in 
a  great  auditorium  in  that  city.  My 
theme  was  "The  Social  Vision  of 
Jesus."  Two-thirds  of  rfly  audience 
were  Jews,  and  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  they  all  seemed  to  accept  the 
good  news.  After  the  address  a  large 
crowd  of  them  gathered  about  me  to 
say  that  they  had  never  seen  Christ 
presented  in  this  light  before.  They 
declared  that  this  Truth  of  the  New 
Testament  is  sweet  and  reasonable, 
that  they  acecptcd  it  with  all  their 
hearts,  and  that  it  would  inspire  their 
spirit  to  the  end  of  days. 

This  is  only  a  glimpse  of  the  great 
social  truth  of  the  Lord  that  is  be- 
ginning to  break  like  a  new  morn- 
ing upon  the  world. 


WE  CUT  YOUR  PAINT  BILL  IN  HALF 

Do  not  buy  paint  until  yon  have  aeen  Color  Samplce  and  Prlcca  of  our 

Durable  Guaranteed  Paint 

Get  our  prices  and  you  will  sate  paint  doll.irs.  Buying  our  paint  is  like  putting 
money  in  the  bank.  It  not  only  pavs  good  mtorvst.  I'ut  It  will  improve  your  property, 
both  the  rental  and  sellirt:  vilue.  Whether  your  paint  requirement* 
are  small  or  large,  write  loday  for  our  "Direct  Prom  Factory  to 
You"  Catalog.  It  tells  tiav  to  paint,  the  amount  of  paint  you  will 
need  the  kind  of  paint  to  tmv.  the  price  yo;l  should  pay.  It  tells 
abo.it  Hrustrcs.  Varnishes.  Varnish  Stains.  Auto  and  other  Enam- 
els. Wall  Tints  and  finishes.  Roofing,  etc. 

Write  to-day  for  Paint  Catalog — a  P09t  card  will  brrns  it. 


General  Paint  &  Varnish  Co.  ™»  SS*^^ 


Rllini  Oil  The  Most  Complete 
DinULHnU  Slock  In  America  of 
Rare  and  Beautiful  Birds  From  All  Over 
the  World 

Our  doo  department  1$  at  your  service  with 
0   a  collection  of  doos  and  puppies  of  all 
*%?  kinds;  also  a  full  line  of  kennel  supplies. 
*  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog  In  colors  FREE 
L.   M.  GRIDER 
1301    Central   Ave.,    and   216  Mercantile 
Place,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


DO  YOU  WISH  TO  KNOW  whether  you 
will  prosper  or  not  in  your  undertakings?  Whether 
you  will  marry  or  not?  Have  sicknws  or  health! 
Travel  or  stay  at  home?  Win  or  lose  in  specula- 
tion? Business  to  follow,  etc.  Your  planets  will 
tell  you.  No  guess-work.  Clear  answers  to  alt 
questions.  Will  send  you  hundreds  of  addresses  of 
people  who  have  tiecn  patrons  of  mine  for  10  years, 
and  you  can  write  to  them  and  verify  my  state- 
ments. Orasp  your  opportunity  and  you  will  gain 
your  desires.  Send  birth  date  and  10c  for  a  trial 
reading-    I*.  Thomson,  Dept.  'J00,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

~\W 
V1 

^9HL  I  can  ahip  Immediately— any  size  or  style— 
>flK|9pk   WITTE  Kerosene  or  Gasolino  Engine— 2 

^"■■jPJrV^  to  22  H-P.,  Stationary,  Portable  or  Saw-riff 
—  '  — all  ready  to  run  on  arrival.  Why  wait  6  to 
e_H.wTTTC  8  weeks,  or  longer,  when  I  can  ship  you  a 
better  engine  Now  I  Today!!— so  that  it  will  be  earning 
a  part  of  its  cost.  Cash  or  Easy  Payments.  Immcdi&to 
■hlpTocnt  proves  soarrirr  factory  service.  My  Free 
Book.  "How  T.  Jodg.  Enalou."  tells  why  lesvyoo 
S26to»10«.  andMll  youabeltor  enritio.  "~ 
Yoan  for  a  post  card.  ED.  H.  WITTS, 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

31ofl  Oakland  »v.,  KansasCiry.Bo. 
ijlijeEmsIrs  Bldg.,  PitUaurfih ft. 


BUY  A  WITTE 
High-Grade  Engine 


Redwood  Tanks 

35  years  in  this  business.  I 
sell  direct  to  the  consumer. 
You  act  as  your  own  agent  and 
save  20%.  Tanks  from  300  gal- 
lons to  10.000  gallons  in  stock. 
A  stock  tank  fl  ft.  x  2  ft..  $10. 
Reference,  Farmers  &  Merchant  i 
Hank  of  Stockton.  Phone  2057. 
K.  F.  WILSON, 

Stockton.  California. 


Ask  Your  Dealer  for 

EL  DORADO 
C0C0ANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Horses,  Milch  Cows,  Chickens,  Y'oung  Tigs 
and  Hogs.    Cheapest  feed  in  the  market  to-day. 
If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 
EL    DORADO    OIL  WOKKS 
*S$    California    St.,    San  Francisco 


POULTRY  ADS  PAY  BIG 

J.  N.  Nass  of  East  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  wrote  Orchard  and  Farm  Feb- 
ruary 20  as  follows: 

"1  have  sold  my  season's  output  of  Baby 
Chix  through  ad  rn  February  Number,  so  do 
not  insert  it  in  March  Number.  Will  see  you 
next  year  with  an  increased  capacity." 


When  answering  advertisements 
please  mention 
ORCHARD    AND  FARM. 


Var  means  more  acres  Med 
-at  less?  cod 


The  nation  is  turning  to 
the  farm  business  man. 

During  the  months  that  are  to 
come,  he  is  the  one  who  must  solve  the  problem  of  biggerand  bctrercrops,  more 
intensive  and  extensive  farming,  at  less  cost  per  acre.    It  is  these  problems  which  tha 


TRACIHKH}1 

"The  Tractor  Universal" 


$125 

F.O.B. 
DETROIT 


will  help  to  solve  to  the  greatest  pro6t  and  satisfaction  of  the  western  fruit  grower  and 
orchard  man— the  man  who  wants  power  equipment  at  less  than  big-tractor  expense. 


The  TRACFORD  attachment  is  con- 
verting thousands  of  farm-owned  Fords 
into  practical,  light  tractors  splendidly 
adapted  for  orchard  work.  It  is  ample 
in  power— and  as  economical  in  operation 
as  the  Ford  car  itself. 

Wi  t  h  a  TRACFORD,  you  can  plow  "to" 
and  "away"  from  the  trees— avoid  packing 
the  ground  on  account  of  its  light  weight 
—and  turn  in  an  unusually  short  radius 
due  to  the  locution  of  the  dead  axle  in 
advance  of  the  Ford  axle— an  exclusive 
TRACFORD  feature. 

"The  Tracford  Catechism"  answers 
etver-y  question  you  may  want  to  ask. 
Send  for  it. 

Coast  Distributors 

Hugh  son  &  Merton,  Inc. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Portland,  Ore.  Seattle,  Waab. 

Standard-Detroit  Tractor  Co. 

1521  Fart  Street,  West       Detroit,  Mich. 


The  TRACFORD  is  the  American 
machine  for  a  warring  America.  Capable 
of  doing  any  work  formerly  handled  by 
three  good  horses— the  TRACFORD  is  one 
of  the  most  instantly  available  means  of 
turning  Fords  on  the  farm  into  highly 
useful  and  profitable  pieces  ot  agricultural 
equipment— equipment  able  to  fulfill  the 
demand  for  more  farm  produce— more 
acreage  everywhere.  Write  our  nearest 
branch  and  let  us  prove  to  you— with  a 
demonstration— the  wonderful  possibilities 
of  this  tractor  unit  in  YOUR  work. 


Mail  this  Coupon— TODAY 


(2) 


Please  send  me  at  once  "The  Tracford 
Cateehiion"  and  tell  me  where  I  cror  sec  the 
TRACFORD  demonstrated  to  nil  entire 
satisfaction. 

Name 


Teton  - 
Stat*  - 
County— 


■  R.  F.  D.. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


"Stay  as  long  as  you  want  to.    I'll  Jo  tho  milking. 
It's  easy  with  th©  Perfection." 


NOTonlythousandsof farm- w.  Read  whatMr.LHeof Dil  worth.  Minn., 
.<         ,         i        ,   .  wand  Mr  Ju3tmanofIronRidge,Wis.,say: 
era  themselves,  but  their*  Mall„  b  ermMy  -m  ^ 

'  way  satisfactory.  My  wife  and  a  boy 
tevn  years  old  haw  bee*  milking  fif- 
teen cow*  without  any  trouble.  It  is 
dean  sad  in  every  way  sanitary." 
"I  am  using  s  two  double  unit  Perfection 
MiUirr.  My  son  and  self  milk  thirty  cows  in 
4  5  to  50  minutes.  Have  had  no  udder  or  teat 
troubles  and  think  the  Perfection  rightly 
named/' 

Send  for  names  of  dairymen  in  your 
neighborhood  who  find  the  Perfection 
their  best  milking  helper. 

Send  for  Perfection  Booklet 

Write  us  today  for  a  free  copy  of  the 
Perfection  Booklet  containing  valuable 
information  on  the  labor  problem  in 
dairying. 


young  sons,  and,  in  an  emergen 
cy,  their  wives  and  daughters, ' 
)  are  finding  it's  easy  to  milk  with 
the  Perfection.  There's  nothing 
to  break.  No  harness  to  adjust,  j 
The  Teat  Cup  may  be  taken  a* 
part  and  reassembled  without 
even  a  wrench.  One  style  and 
size  of  teat  cup  fits  all  sized  teats. 

Cows  never  object  to  the  gentle  suction, 
spiral  downward  squeeze  and  complete 
releaseof  the  Perfection.  They  often  give 
more  milk. 


PERFECTION  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

2601  E.  Twenty-sixth  Street,  Minneapolis 


FARM  FOR  SALE? 

If  you  have  a  farm  for  sale  or 
trade,  livestock,  machinery,  imple- 
ments, vehicles,  poultry,  musical  in- 
struments, nursery  stock,  building 
material,  new  or  second-hand  sooils"' 
of  any  kind.  dogs,  rabbits,  motor- 
cycles, bicycles,  automobiles,  sewing 
machines  —  In  fact,  anything  you 
wish  to  sell — advertise  it  in  Orchard 
and  Farm.  A.  little  ad  should  get 
you  a  buyer.  Only  three  cents  a 
word  in  a  high-class  farm  magazine. 
Don't  delay,  but  mail  the  ad  you 
wish  to  run  at  once.  Kemember."  no 
copy  can  be  accepted  after  June  23, 
as  this  is  the  date  for  closing  the 
Last  form  for  the  July  issue, 
(i in  mill)    AND   I'ARM,  «th  Floor, 

llrarat  Buildiag,  San  Francisco 


LEARN  TO  BE  AN  

AUTOMOBILE  EXPERT 

There  is  &  hif  tienund  for  tnfned  men  u 
ftiiiomobile  machinist*,  autaa><ibil*  drivers,  a  a  to- 
mobile     repairer*     aotf    automobile)  tnictnnen. 

Write  us  aod  we  will  put  you  in  touct,  with 
an  institution  that  fits  voiine  men  to  fill  Jobs 
that  par  from  $100  to  $1*00  a  month.  Addrev 
Orchanl  and  Farm,  Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Frmm- 
cisco. 


RHUBARB — 

I  Special  low  price  offer  on  plants 
empires  June  IS,  ORDF.R  SOW. 
1673.70  from  H  acre  first  season. 
Grand  I'rize  Ran  Diego  Exposition. 
Booklet  Free. 


\V.  A.  Lee, 


Covina,  Cal. 


Growers,  Attention! 

You  can  secure 

Increased  Production 

By  Using 

"WAPCO'b—  canvas 

IRRIGATING  HOSE 

Economical  to  Handle 


Made  by 


W.  A.  PLUMMER  MFG.  CO.,  San  Francisco 

Sold  by  Leading  Merchants 
If  Your  Dealer  Cannot  Supply  You,  Write  Us  for  Information 


iYING 


Produce 

By  M. 

NU  programme  of  national  pre- 
paredness for  the  impending 
rood  crisis  in  tlw  event  of 
war  is  wist-  nor  complete  whliont 
slurp  efcnphasis  on  conserving  and  in- 
creasing ,,m  national  stock  of  dairy 
cows. 

We  ipiist.  of  course,  bend  all  our 
efforts  to  tin-  prevention  of  a  war 
shortage  in  foodstuffs  of  all  kinds,  but 
whea  price-  lor  beef  begin  to  rise, 
dairy  cattle  nuist  not  be  slaughtered 
nor  dairy  feeds  diverted  to  other 
uses. 

The  dairy  cow  is  mankind's  great- 
est friend.  She  produces  man's  best, 
most  serviceable  food,  and  one  of 
the  cheapest. 

A  1,200-poimd  steer,  ready  for  mar- 
ket, contains  mi Jy  about  360  pound's 
of  actual  food.  A  dairy  cow  at 
two  years  of  age  begins  to  pro- 
duce and  yield  daily  thereafter  about 
1)00  pounds  of  edible  "nutrients  in  the 
year,  and  will  continue  to  produce  the 
same  amount  for  seven  years  there- 
after; -that  i-.  she  produces  during 
her  actual  life  6,300  pounds  of  human 
food.  In  other  words,  it  takes  17 
steers  to  produce  the  same  amount 
of  human  food  as  a  dairy  cow  pro- 
duces during  her  lifetime. 

Cow  Pays  for  Her  Food. 

I  ataiiidchted  lor  these  figures  to 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  And 
the  further  very  pertinent  statement 
is  madeMliat  the  steer,  before  he  pays 
for  any  of  his  food,  is  in  debt  to  his 
master  for  two  years,  and.  upon  pay- 
ment, ceases  to  live,  while  the  cow 
pays  for  lier  food  daily  as  she  goes. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  in 
any  programme  of  preparedness  in 
national  food  supply,  first  and  fore- 
most con.-idcration  should  be  given 
to  this  remarkable  natural  food- 
making  machine,  the  dairy  cow.  > 

On  behalf  of  the  consumer,  the 
widest  publicity  should  be  given  to 
the  bulletin  issued  last  week  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, dealing  with  the  great  food 
value  and  economy  of  milk  and  milk- 
products,  and  showing  milk  to  be  an 
economical  food  even  at  a  price*  of 
la  cents  per  quart. 

Energy  for  Milk. 

"In  energy-giving  power,  one  quart 
of  miTk  is  equal  to  11  ounces  of  sir- 
loin steak,  or  %  of  a  pound  )f  round 
steak,  or  f*:  ■  eggs,  or  10.7  ounces 
fowl,"  savs  the  bulletin. 

A  plentiful  stock  of  dairy  cows 
means  not  only  the  quickest,  richest 
and  most  continuous  transformation 
of  feed  into  human  food,  but  above 
all,  it  meaiL>  a  daily  dependable  sup- 
ply of  butterfal — the  finest  of  all 
fats — and  forestalls  the  possibility  of 
such  deep  distress  as  is  experienced 
in  the  shortage  of  fat  by  unhappy 
Germany. 

A  two-year-old  steer,  ready  for 
market,  contains  only  about  280 
pounds  of  total  fat,  while  a  fair  dairy 
cow  will  produce  in  her  6,000  pounds 
of  milk  3oo  pounds  of  fat  yearly  for 
seven  years,  or  a  total  of  ..',100  pounds 
of  fat  during  her  lifetime,  as  against 
a  steer's  230  pounds  of  fat  in  his  life. 
A  Warning. 

Unless  our  people  adopt,  as  to  the 
food  value  of  milk,  the  view  ex- 
pressed by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  -Agriculture,  the  tendency  of 
our  farmers  will  be  to  quit  dairying 
and  to  send  their  cows  to  the  butcher 
rather  than  perform  the  irksome 
services  without  profit  and  often  at 
a  loss.  In  consequence  our  stock  of 
dairy    cattle    is    lower    to-day  per 


More  Milk 

D.  Munn. 

thousand  population  thair  it  has  been1 
for  forty  years*  f. 

As  a  nation,  we  may  well  be 
alarmed  over  the  certainty  of  further 
depiction,  when  further  rises  in  the 
cost  of  feed  and  aggravated  shortage 
of  farm  labor  make  the  production  of' 
milk  wholly  unprofitable  or  a  losing^ 
venture  at  the  very  time  when  milk, 
buttcrfat,  and  the  products  derived 
therefrom,  should  be  the  country's 
greatest  safeguard  and  reliance. 

^lanteca  Farm 

 I  -a  from  I'sir  H.I 

year-old  marie  21  pounds  of  butter 
seven  days.    A  junior  four-year-old 
with  second  calf,  Susie  i-ayne  Walker, 
made  104  pounds  of  butter  ir  thirty 

•  days. 

"Our  herd,  as  a  whole,  is  averaging 
over  33  pounds  of  milk  per  day  per 
cow.  and  forty  of  these'  have  been 
milking  from  six  to  eight  months. 
When  we  get  our  full  capacity  of 
milking  cows,  with  the  proper  rat'ur 
of  dry  cows  to  fresh  ones,  we  ex-- 
pect  to  make  some  noted  records.  At 
present  we  are  milking  about  100 
cows,  but  we  plan  for  a  continued 
capacity  of  140.  In  all  we  have 
nearly  300  cows,  but  the  rest  are 
young  and  never  have  had  calves,  and 
all  that  have  been  tested  are  junior 
and  senior  two-year-old  heifers.  How- 
ever, the  animats  have  been  selected 
particularly  with  a  view  to  securing 
high  production  of  rich  milk.  Most 
of  the  stock  is  young,  though  strung 
in  high  producing  ancestry.  There  is 
one  field  wholly  used  lor  bred  heifers, 
so  that  nearly  a  hundred  calves  are 
due  to  be  born  to  the  family  of  Man* 
tcra  before  December,  and  a  great 
number  of  heifers  too  voung  to  be 
bred. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  milk, 
ing  barns.    I  feel,  however,  that  the^ 
time  has  been   well  spent,  for  Mr. 
Duller  is  well  informed  along  the  line 
of  dairying— and  especially  Jlolstcin 
dairying— and  now  he  is  calling  myj 
attention  to  one  of  the  outstanding 
individuals  of  the  herd  among  the 
older  cows,  Margil  Nina  Pink  Paul- 
ine, born  September  20.  1906.  She 
has  a  record  of  30.13  pounds  of  but- 
ter from  601.9  pounds    of   milk  in 
seven  days,  and  is    a    daughter  of 
Minnie  M's  Mollie.    She  is  certainly, 
a  handsome  creature  and  carries  her-' 
self  with  pride  and  dignity. 

When  the  Cows  Come  Home. 
Modern  dairy  practice  has  been  fol- 
lowed to  the  utmost  perfection  in  the 
construction  of  the  dairv  plant  at 
Manteca.  The  milking  barns  easily 
pass  for  those  of  a  certified  dairv  are 
easily  kept  sanitary,  and  have  pl'enty 
ot  light  and  ventilation.  The  place 
has  three  silos  and  a  high  pressure 
water  plant  also  included  in  the 
equipment.  The  high  water  tank 
makes  it  possible  to  flush  the  barns 
with  a  minimum  of  labor  There  is 
a  perfect  ridge  along  the  edge  of  the 
creek  upon  which  the  milking  barns 
have  been  built.  This  ridge,  which  is 
lrom  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  above  the 
Bottom  lands,  allows  perfect  drama** 
for  the  barns. 

Some  Holstein  Records, 
l  ast  of  all  we  visited  the  cheese 
iaclory  and  there  I  found  the  brave 
and  valorous  knight  who  had  come 
v  ?.ur1resc'1,c.  «rlicr  in  the  day-Mr 
Kolbeck.  This  is  not  a  cheese  s tor v 
but,  just  on  the  side,  I  wish  to  sar 
that  had  you  been  there  and  s-en  the 
utter    perfection  of    the  nlam  .k- 
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CUTTER'S 

BLACKLEG  PILLS 

"California's  Favorite" 
for  nearly  20  years 

For  the  Pretention  of  Blackleg 
in  calves  and  young  cattle 

Their  superiority  is  due  to  near- 
ly 20  years  of  specializing  in 

"Vaccines  and  Scrums  only." 

Year  in  and  Year  Out  they  give 
better  satisfaction  than  any 
other  vaccine  made,  and  the 
cost  of  a  few  cents  per  dose 
is  cheap  insurance  against  a 
disease  that  always  takes  the 
fattest  and  best. 

Single  Pills  may  be  used  for  or- 
dinary and  range  stock. 

Double  Pills  should  be  used  for 
pure  bred  and  high  grade  stock. 

Use  any  Injector,  but  Cutter's 
simplest  and  strongest. 

Prices: 

10  dose  pkge.  Single  pills  $1.00 
50  dose  pkge.  Single  pills  4.00 
10  dose  pkge.  Double  Pills  1.50 
50  dose  pkge.  Double  Pills  6.00 
Cutter's  Pill  Injector   1.50 

Insist  on  Cutter's.  If  unobtain- 
able, order  direct. 

Write  for  new  booklets  "The 
Control  of  Blackleg."  It  tells 
about  Anti-Blackleg  Serum 
which  cures  Blackleg  and 
may  be  used  simultaneously 
with  vaccine  to  combat  out- 
breaks and  safely  protect  val- 
uable stock. 

The  Cotter  LaWratsry,  BerksIsT,  Calif. 

too  Cattsr  Latsratsry  of  HBa.ii,  Cakafa 
Enters  Af  eat 


SHORTHORNS 

Paicines  Ranch  Company 

offers  for  summer  and  fall  deliv- 
ery both  registered  and  unregis- 
tered weanling  bull  and  heifer 
calves. 

For  prices  and  particulars 
apply  to 

DAVID  J.  STOLLERY 

;520  Sharon  Building 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Don't  let  this  troublesome 
weed  cap  your  soil  and 
ruin  your  crop. 

NONPAREIL 

is  the  one  sura  exterminator  that  do. 
the  work  without  injury  to  the  ground. 
Read  what  Luther  Burbank  says: 
"  Wt  finJ  that  Nonpareil  Jeilnm  not  entj 
morning  flow  hat  alio  horieroJlih.    We  an- 
HJtr  It  a  thoroughly  talit/actory  wetd  exltr- 
mlnaior"—  Luther  Burbank.  1 
One  sallon  of  Nonpsicil  ia  sufficient  to 
kill  250  planti.   It  does  not  prerent  the 
around  from  producing  regular  crops.  It 
acts  as  a  tonic  to  the  soil.   It  is  easy  to 
apply  snd  economical  to  use. 
Write  today  for  interesting  folder  on , 
this  profit  saver. 


Wletltr  Styloids  £  Stanffer 

62S  California  Street 
Son  Francisco,  California 


cleanliness  absolute  that  reigned 
there,  and  then  sampled  the  product, 
you  would  have  admired  them  as  I 
did. 

The  Holstein  industry  is  a  most 
important  one  in  the  United  States. 
The  average  cow  does  not  give  over 
3,000  pounds  of  milk  per  year.  The 
average  Holstein  gives  a  great  deal 
more  than  that,  and  the  pure-bred 
Holstein  on  the  Manteca  farm  can- 
not hold  her  place  unless  she  gives 
over  10,000  pounds  of  milk  in  a  year.* 
While  it  is  a  matter  of  public  record 
that  there  have  been  several  Holstein 
cows  that  have  given  over  30,000 
pounds  of  milk  in  a  year. 

The  Henderson  Company  will,  in 
a  very  few  years,  show  some  great 
butter  records.  The  claim  is  made 
that  no  single  herd  in  the  world  can 
show  three  bulls  of  so  good  and  dis- 
tinguished breeding. 


A  Holstein  Meeting 

THAT  the  most  representative 
gathering  of  Holstein  breed- 
ers in  the  State  will  be  In 
attendance  at  the  sale  of  the  300  re- 
gistered Holstcins  on  the  Stanford 
ranch  at  Vina  on  June  5,  6  and  7,  is 
the  opinion  of  President  Frederick 
W.  Kiesel  of  the  California  Holstein 
Breeders'  Association. 

Breeders  from  all  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia in  addition  to  those  who  will 
be  attracted  from  Washington,  Idaho, 
Oregon,  Nevada,  Arizona,  New  Mex- 
ico, Utah  and  Montana,  have  mani- 
fested great  interest  in  the  dispersal 
of  the  great  Stanford  herd.  Because 
of  the  fact  that  there  will  be  in  at- 
tendance exceptional  numbers  at  the 
sale,  President  Kiesel  expects  that 
the  meeting  of  the  Association  to  be 
held  in  Chico  on  the  evening  of  June 
5  after  the  first  day  of  selling  at  Vina, 
will  make  important  Holstein  history 
in  California.  With  the  most  notable 
breeders  of  the  West  in  attendance, 
the  meeting  is  certain  to  produce 
some  most  interesting  discussions. 

During  the  three  days  of  the  sale 
at  yina,  there  will  be  special  trains 
leaving  Chico  each  morning  for  Vina 
and  returning  each  evening  to  Chico, 
thus  assuring  the  Holstein  fanciers 
of  adequate  hotel  accommodations. 


Keeping  Milk  Sweet 

Milk  is  soured  by  bacterial  develop- 
ment and  multiplication.  Bacteria 
cannot  reproduce  fast  enough  to 
sour  milk  in  24  hours  if  is  'is  kept  be- 
low a  temperature  of  55  degrees  P. 
Therefore,  milk  should  be  cooled  as 
soon  after  production  as  possible.  The 
easiest  and  most  practical  plan  of 
cooling  is  to  sink  the  cans  to  the 
level  of  the  milk  in  a  tub  or  running 
spring  of  cold  water  and  to  stir  the 
milk  frequently  for  5  or  10  minutes 
until  cool.  It  should  be  held  at  or 
below  55  degrees  F.  if  possible  until 
used. 


The  Kinds  He  Knew. 

One  of  the  questions  in  an  exami- 
nation on  the  subject  of  stock  rais- 
ing was:  "Name  four  different  kinds 
of  sheep." 

An  aspiring  youth  gave  this  for  the 
answer:  "Black  sheep,  white  sheep, 
Mary's  little  lamb  and  the  hydraulic 
ram." 


^moieGea"1 
out  of 

■with  a 


Eotry  De  Laocl  equipped 
icith  Bell  Speed-Indicator 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

THESE  are  the  days  when  you  are  getting  more  milk,  in  the 
pail,  and  with  butter-fat  at  its  present  high  price  you  want  to 
be  dead  sure  that  you  are  getting  all  the  cream  out  of  the  pail. 

You  certainly  can't  afford  to  feed  butter-fat  to  the  calves  and 
pigs  at  from  30  to  40  cents  a  pound. 

All  sorts  of  "claims"  are  made  for  various  cream  separators, 
but  what  you  are  looking  for  is  "proof." 

Here  is  the  most  convincing  kind  of  proof  that  the  De  Laval  is 
the  cleanest  skimming  machine : 

Fifteen  years  ago  there  were  a  dozen  different  makes  of 
creamery  or  factory  separators  in  use. 

Today  the  creamerymen  and  large  milk  plants  the  world  over 
use  the  De  Laval  almost  exclusively.  In  fact,  it's  hard  to  find  a 
large  cream  producer  or  creamery  man  who  will  allow  any  separator 
other  than  a  De  Laval  in  his  plant,  no 
matter  what  the  price. 


Why  ?  Because  they  have  found  that 
it  makes  a  difference  of  several  thousand 
dollars  a  year  to  them  whether  a  De 
Laval  or  some  other  make  of  machine  is 
used.  They  simply  can't  afford  to  use 
any  other  machine. 

This  is  prodf  of  De  Laval  closer  skim- 
ming that  you  can't  afford  to  ignore. 
Even  if  you  don't  separate  as  much 
cream  as  the  creameryman,  you  can't 
afford  to  waste  it  any  more  than  he  can. 

Your  local  De  Laval  agent  will  be 
glad  to  let  you  try  out  a  New  De  Laval 
on  your  own  place.  If  you  doai't  know 
the  local  agent,  write  to  our  nearest 
office  for  catalog:  or  other  information. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO 

LARGEST  DAIRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 
We  specialize  in  Alpha  Gasoline  and  Distillate  Engines,  Ideal  Green 
Feed  Silos*  Irrigation  Equipment,  Centrifugal  a  ad  Deep  Well' Pumps 
and  Alpha  Spraying  Outfits.    Send  for  special  catalog. 

61  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Delia  Vista  Hampshires 


■  I  wish  to  announce  that  for  immediate  sale! 
!  am  offering  at  a  bargain  an  aged  boar  and 
lwo  yearlings  for  mixed  herds. 

Also  some-  good  gilts  both  bred  and  open  and 
weanlings  of  either  v\  Hampshires  are  noted 
for  early  maturity,  as  being  good  rustlers,  good 
mothers  and  prolific  Our  three  last  sows  to 
farrow  produced  40  pigs. 
For  particulars  address 

DR.  J.  W.  HHNDERSON 

522  Plrat   National   Bnnk  Building, 

Berkeley,  Cal. 
Mention   Orchard  and  Farm  when  aaswerinr. 


Best  guaranteed  belting  in  the  world. 
Sample  mailed  tree.  Orchard  and 
Farm.  Hearst  building,  San  Francisco. 


WANTED 

flutter,  Eggs,  Duck  Eggs  and  Honoy. 
Write  for  quotations,  stating  in 
what  quantities  you  can  ship  regn- 
larly.  We  have  been  In  business 
continually  since  1892.  References : 
Mercantile  National  Hank  ami 
Dan's  and  Bradstreet's,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

F.  B.  VOORHIES  &  SONS 

233-241  FRONT  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Boss  of  the  Road  Union  -  Made 
Overalls  are  closely  stitched  with 
thread  that  is  10%  stronger  than 
any  other  on  the  market.  Look 
for  the  Bull  Dog  on  the  label. 
It's  a  guarantee  to  you  of  best 
materials  and  careful  work- 
manship. There's  a  Boss  of  the 
Road  for  every  mechanic. 

Buj  them  /rem  yeur  heal  dealer 


Live  Stock  Affairs 


Rose  Crest  Berkshires 


Thf  blood  of  >urh  great  sire*  u  Masterpiece. 
RimLa,  Cb«mt>icuiS  Bait  and  others.  Noo« 
better  no  iliu  Coast  I  am  offering  »t  present 
14  boars  ami  10  gilts  farrowed  in  1'Jlo,  also 
fall  ptgs  hf  Nftti  sexes. 

Herd  headed  bj  Rookwood  Huron  10th  No. 
132792  and  Ames  Rival  !18  No.  217854. 

I\*r  full  particulars  and  prices  address 

P.  L.  UALL,  Perrls,  California 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 

that  nuke  a  horse  Wheeze, 
Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-down,  can  be 
reduced  with 


ABSORBINE 


also  other  Bunches  or  Swellings.  No  blister, 
no  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Eco- 
nomical— only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  ap- 
plication, f  2  per  bottle  delivered.  Book  3  M  fret. 
ABSORBING  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liriwent  for 
mankind,  reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  „  Painful, 
Swollen  Veins  and  Ulcers.  %\  and  $2  a  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Book  "Evidence"  free. 
V.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  157  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


D.  O.  LIVELY 
STOCK  FARM 

INC. 

315  llobart  Bid?.,  San  Francisco, 

Breeders  of 
Hereford  Cattle 

A  few  choice  heifers  for  sale.  We 
buy  and  aoll  live  stock  on  commis- 
sion.   Farm  at  Mayfleld,  CaL 


Chief  of  the  Department  of  li<«itocl< 
Puami  Pacific  Iatematioul  KximeiUon,  WIS. 


REGISTERED 
BERKSHIRES 

My  herd  13  headed  hy 
L03  Royal,  son  of  Win- 
ona Champion  and 
grandson  of  Laurel 
Champion,  also 
Tehama  Boy,  son 
of  Panama  Lee  the 
2d   and  grandson 
of     Lee's  Artful 
Premier  1st.  Stock 
from    these  herd 
boars  are  sure  breed 
ers.    Write  for  further  informatics  to 

W.  Boyd  Carpenter  I 

BOX  98,  BED  BLUFF,  CAL. 

- 

FOR.  SALE 

From  One  to  Three  Car  Loads  of  Select 
Youngr  Horses.  Among:  them  a  few 
span  of  well  mated  mares  and  horses, 
a  little  city  sore,  which  we  take  in  at 
a  very  low  figure,  so  as  to  sell  them 
immediately.  All  stock  guaranteed  as 
represented.  Farm  and  Delivery 
Wagons.  Work  Harness  of  all  kinds, 
generally  on  hand. 

229  Broadway,  Oakland,  CaL 


Hopland  Short-Horns 

Hopland  Berkshires 

All  Stock  Registered. 
Bulls  of  highest  quality. 
Young  Sows  and  Boars  of  Finest 
Breeding  and  Type. 
Prices  on  Application. 

Hopland  Stock  Farm 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 


Horses  for  the  Army 

By  Wayne  Dinsmore. 

THE  United  States  Army  lias 
at  present  only  70,000  bead  ot 
horses  and  mules.  This  means 
that  approximately  850,000  head  of 
horses  and  mules  must  be  bought 
within  the  next  six  months.  No  in- 
formation has  yet  been  received  from 
.the  army  authorities  in  regard  to  how 
the  purchase  of  these  horses  and 
mules  will  he  made.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  experienced  horsemen,  how- 
ever, the  purchase  of  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  horses  and  mules  within  the 
limited  -time  available  can  Lest  be 
accomplished  by  setting  a  definite 
price  to  be  paid  by  the  army  for  the 
different  animals  that  will  pass  in- 
spection for  their  respective  classes, 
and  by  establishing  ten  or  fifteen  in- 
spection points  where  horses  and 
mules  may  be  tendered  for  inspec- 
tion. •  . 

This  will  permit  dealers,  large  or 
small,  or  even  farmers,  to  consign 
their  horse-  directly  to  inspection 
points  with  definite  information  in  re- 
gard to  what  they  will  obtain  for 
them  if  they  pass  inspection. 

There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason 
why  the  producers  of  horses  should 
not  be  permitted  to  sell  them  di- 
rectly to  the  Government,  if  they 
pass  inspection,  instead  of  being 
obliged  to  sell  them  through  some 
intervening  contractor.  It  is  earnest- 
ly to  be  hoped  that  the  army  officials 
will  decide  on  some  general  plan. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
allied  nations  are  still  in  the  horse 
market,  and  will  continue  to  be. 
Their  need  for  horses  and  mules  is 
as  great  as  for  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion; indeed,  even  more  so,  because 
they  can  manufacture  the  guns  and 
ammunition  in  their  own  countries, 
but  their  resources  in  horses  and 
mules  ha'  -  already  been  exhausted, 
and  the  United  States  is  the  only 
source  from  which  they  can  obtain 
additional  supplies.  Light  hundred 
and  fifty-three  thousand,  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  head  of  horses  and 
289,062  head  of  mules  have  been  ex- 
ported, practically  all  of  them  for 
\<slt  purposes,  during  the  thirty 
months  ending  March  1,  1917.  In 
spite  of  the  shortage  of  ships,  40,000 
head  of  horses  and  mules  were 
shipped  in  January,  1917,  and  more 
than  27,000  head  in  February,  1917. 

Recent  accounts  from  the  battle- 
front  relating  the  loss  of  hundreds  of 
pieces  of»  artillery  by  the  Germans  in 
recent  operations  state  that  the  loss 
of  these  pieces  was  due  recently  to 
the  lack  of  artillery  horses. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  United 
States  is  well  supplied  with  both 
horses  and  mules  at  the  present  time, 
but  it  is  incumbent  upon  us,  if  we 
are  to  maintain  our  resources  so  as 
to  effectually  back  up  our  armies 
and  maintain  maximum  production 
on  our  farms,  to  see  that  every  good 
mare  is  bred  to  a  first-class  stallion 
this  season,  and  that  every  effort  is 
made  to  save  the  foals  that  will  be 
coming  within  the  next  six  weeks. 

The  war  may  yet  be  decided  by 
the  number  of  horses  available  to 
the  respective  belligerents,  for  on  the 
far-flung  battle  lines  and  in  the  re- 
serve made  up  of  our  farm  forces, 
the  horse  is  the  most  important 
single  factor  aside  from  man. 


Swine  Association 

By  C.  B.  Cunningham. 

THE  swine  industry  in  Califor- 
nia for  a  number  of  years  has 
not  been  much  of  a  financial 
success.  The  producer  has  com- 
plained of  the  prices  received,  often 
selling  for  less  than  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction; the  buyers  also  have  com- 
plained of  the  quality  of  the  animals 
offered,  and  that  at  even  the  prices 
paid,  there  was  no  money  in  it  for 
them.  The  consumer  would  not  buy 
the  finished  product  of  our  California 
raised  hog,  claiming  that  it  was  much 
inferior  to  the  Eastern  product. 

Something  had  to  be  done.  The 
California  Swine  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion was  organized  at  the  University 
Farm  at  Daris  on  the  17th  of  April, 
1913.  At  that  time  the  California 
Live  Stoft  Association  existed,  but 
as  that  organization  was  very  large 
and  embraced  the  horse,  cattle  and 
sheep  interests  of  the  State,  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  form  an  asso- 
ciation that  would  be  comprised  en- 
tirely of  those  who  were  interested  in 
the  production  of  swine. 

The  initiative  in  this  movement  was 
made  by  some  of  the  professors  sta- 
tioned at  the  farm,  Professor  Thomp- 
son being  one  of  them.  Some  thirty 
or  more  people  met  on  that  date  and 
started  this  organization.  The  need 
of  more  and  better  swine  in  Califor- 
nia  was  very  apparent,  and  an  effort 
to  induce  producers  to  raise  a  better 
quality  and  more  of  it  was  the  main 
subject  under  discussion.  During  1913 
one  additional  meeting  was  held  at 
Davis,  in  November.  During  1914 
two  meetings  were  held,  the  first  at 
Davis  in  June  and  the  other  at  Sac- 
ramento during  fair  week.  In  1915 
two  meetings  were  held,  both  in  San 
Francisco  at  the  Exposition  grounds, 
the  first  in  April,  the  other  in  No- 
vember. During  1910  three  meetings 
•were  held,  the  first  at  Sacramento  in 
January,  the  next  at  Davis  in  May, 
and  the  other  at  Hanford  in  October. 
At  all  of  these  meetings  we  have  had 
good,  able  speakers  on  the  various 
subjects  pertaining  to  the  hog  indus- 
try, such  as  hog  cholera,  breeding, 
feeding,  marketing,  etc.,  and  have  also 
had  a  general  discussion  on  all  these 
.subjects.  In  1915  this  association  is- 
sued a  booklet  on  "More  and  Better 
Hogs  in  California,"  some  5,000  copies 
of  which  were  distributed.  In  Janu- 
ary, 191 G.  the  first  public  auction  sale 
of  pure-bred  swine  was  held  in  Sac- 
ramento under  the  auspices  of  this 
association,  and  another  at  Chico  in 
May.  We  hope  this  year  to  hold  five 
or  more  meetings  in  different  parts  of 
the  State.  ■ 

We  realize  that  to  make  the  swine 
industry  of  this  State  a  success  a  gen- 
eral campaign  of  education  is  neces- 
sary. Our  beginning  was  small  and 
our  growth  is  slow.  To-day  our  to- 
tal membership  is  a  few  over  300. 
Every  person  who  is  interested  in  the 
swine  industry  of  this  State  should  be 
a  member.  We  are  limited  in  our 
efforts  to  carry  on  our  work  by  a 
lack  of  sufficient  funds.  Our  finances 
arc  composed  entirely  of  the  dues  re- 
ceived from  our  members,  which 
amount  to  $1  from  each  member 
yearly.  None  of  the  officers  of  this 
association  are  paid  for  their  services. 
We  are  willingly  giving  our  time 
gratis  and  paying  all  of  our  traveling 
expenses.  Even  our  secretary  is  not 
paid  for  his 'labors.    The  actual  ex- 
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pense  of  stamps,  stationery,  print- 
ing, typewriting,  etc.,  are  alone  paid 
for.  Ue  need  more  members  and  we 
need  more  money  to  carry  on  this 
•work.  « 

With  a  larger  membership  we  can 
accomplish  more.  A  body  of  men 
working  along  certain  lines  are  reas- 
onably certain  of  Success,  where  in- 
dividual efforts  often  fail.  This  is 
the  age  of  co-operation.  We  who 
are  interested  in  the  production  of 
swine  in  this  State  want  to  make  it 
a  financial  success. 

With  our  wonderful  climate  and  nat- 
ural resources,  and  thousands  of  un- 
filled acres,  California  is  going  to  be 
known  as  the  great  livestock  and 
dairy  State  and  the  hog  will  have 
a  very  prominent  place  therein. 

Holstein-Friesian  Sale 

WHEN  the  California  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  meets 
at  Chico  on  June  6  some 
exceptionally  interesting  addresses 
will  be  given  dealing  with  the  great 
Stanford  herd  at  Vina,  the  dispersal 
of  which  will  be  effected  by  a  sale 
beginning  June  5  and  ending  June  7. 

From  the  time  of  its  foundation  in 
the  early  80's  by  the  late  Governor 
Stanford,  the  herd  of  Holstein- 
Friesian  purcbrcds  on  the  Stanford 
ranch  at  Vina  has  been  steadily  im- 
proved by  the  introduction  of  the 
best  blood  strains.'  What  Governor 
Stanford  did  for  the  State  in  estab- 
lishing this  world-famous  herd  should 
prove  to  be  a  subject  both  enlight- 
ening and  interesting. 

M.  H.  Tichenor,  who  has  been 
commissioned  by  the  trustees  of  Le- 
land  Stanford  Jr.  University  to  dis- 
pose of  the  300  purebred  Holsteins 
on  the  Stanford  ranch,  has  received 
many  requests  for  permission  to 
make  selections  from  the  herd  prior 
to  the  sale,  but  these  have  all  been 
rejected,  so  that  every  one  will  have 
an  equal  chance  to  secure  the  grand 
individuals  at  Vina  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  herds. 

Owing  to  the  great  interest  being 
manifested  in  the  sale,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  arrange  for  spe- 
cial trains  between  Chico  and  Vi.ia 
each  day  of  the  sale,  thus  making  it 
possible  to  provide  sufficient  "  hotel 
accommodations. 


Cow  Will  Do  Her  Bit 

THE  dairy  cow  will  be  called 
upon  to  yield  her  maximum 
share  of  the  world's  food  sup- 
ply during  the  coming  months  of  war. 
She  can  be  depended  upon  for  pro- 
duction, but  preservation  of  the  milk 
is  man's  part.  The  value  of  milk  is 
dependent  upon  the  cafe  it  receives 
after  it  is  drawn  from  the  cow.  Con- 
sequently preservation  is  as  essential 
as  production.  Milk  is  dangerous  as 
Jiuman  food  if  it  contains  disease 
terms,  or  worthless  if  it  is  so  loaded 
with  bacteria  that  its  complex  food 
nutrients  are  partly  decomposed.  It 
Is  equally  valueless  to  the  producer 
and  distributor  if  it  sours  before  it 
can  be  put  to  use. 

To  prevent  the  entrance  of  disease 
germs  into  milk,  healthy,  tuberculin 
tested  cows  free  from  any  udder  in- 
flammation or  garget  are  the  first  es- 
sentials. Healthy  men  and  pure  water 
from  a  protected  well  or  spring  are 
of  second  importance.  Clean  utensils, 
covered  pails  and  clean  cows  come 
next. 
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T^e  Farmers  are 
the  Founders  of 
Human  Civilization 
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HIS  is  as  true  of  the  farmer  now  as  it  was  in  early 
days.  And  as  builders  of  a  &reat  public  utility,  the 
Firestone  Organization  is  a  bi&  factor  in  tbis  vital  work. 
Progress  depends  upon  transportation  and  among  its  most 
valuable  factors  are 

Tfrestotte 

TIRES 

Wherever  tbe  road  leads,  wbatever  tbe  work  requires,  your 
machine  will  ride  safest,  easiest,  best  on  Firestone  equipment. 
Firestone  rubber  is  selected  and  prepared  to  feive  tough, 
resilient  service;  tbe  service  tbat  means  long,  comfortable 
riding.  And  many  plies  of  Firestone  fabric,  of  a  quality  ex- 
clusively Firestone,  mean  big  gain  in  strength  and  stamina. 

On  every  Firestone  Tire  there  is  stamped  the  name  of  the 
founder  and  present  head  of  the  business,  Mr.  Firestone. 
And  when  a  man  puts  his  name  on  a  product  he  gives  a 
pledge  to  the  public  which  only  quality  can  make  good. 

Your  dealer  and  the  nearest  branch  work  together  for  you. 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Akron,  Ohio  Bra.icn.es  and  Dealers  Everywhere. 
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•Breed  Berkshire: 

For  large  litters  of  hanky,  hustling  pigs;  for  rapid 
rains  on  inexpensive  feeds;  and  for  easy  fattening. 
They  bring  top  prices  on  all  the  big  markets  be- 
cause of  uniformity,  high  quality  meat  and  least 
shrinkage.  Send  today  for  free  booklet  '  Berkshire 
Hogs."    it  pouits  tbe  way  to  more  hoe  money. 

American  Berkshire  Association 
52S  E.  Monroe  Street  Springfield,  HI. 


LOUDEN  HAY  TOOLS 


Catalog  and  Priors  Mailed  on 
ReqoeHt. 

CALIFORNIA.  HYDRAULIC 
ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

72  Fremont  St.  San  Francisco. 
442  East  Third  St,  Los  Angeles. 
Mention  Orchard  and  Farm  when  writing. 


rjODrt  4,18  World's  Champion  Long  Mohair  Angora  Goat,  at  the) 
4J\JLf\jt  p.  p.  i,  e.  Mohair  4:1  months'  growth,  4114  inches  long: 
was  23  inches  below  his  feet;  never  clipped  in  time  of  growing;  weight  of 
fleece  22  pounds.  15  ounces,  exclusive  ox  his  belly,  which  was  clipped 
every  year.  .  /- 

Dodo  holds  the  world's  record  for  longest  fleece  and  best  fleece, 
either  on  or  off  an  Angora  Goat,  also  the  price  of  a  Bingle  fleece  which 
is  $372. 

REGISTKUED,  PIJRK-DRKD  ANIMALS 

Long  Mohair  Fleece  of  Kino  Staple.  STOCK  FOR  SALE.  Bsris- 
fsction  guaranteed.  If  not  satisfactory,  ship  back  at  my  expense.  Will 
gladly  correspond  with  growers  who  want  to  buy  BUCKS  ONLY. 
F.  A.  PIERCE,  Itrccder,  Days  Creek,  Ore. 
I  hare  1j  head  of  bncks  that  are  now  carrying  long  fleeces  which  t 
will  clip  about  the  let  of  Aucu.it,  1917.  and  anyone  wanting  these  bucks 
:an  have  them  by  booking  their  orders  any  time  after  this  date — first 
Dome  first  served.    There  are  three  3-year-old  and  twelve  2-year-old  bucks. 

Free  Catalogs  —  See  the  last  column  on  I'ace  41,  this  issue.  It 
you  want  a  certain  kind  of  goods,  write  for   the   catalog  needed. 


San  Ramon  Shropshires 

Our  Stale  Fair  Winnings 


Champion  Ram  and  Champion  Ewe 

1st  aged  ram;  1st  and  2nd  yearling: 
ram:  2nd  and  3rd  ram  lamb;  1st  and  3rd 
aged  ewe;  1st  and  3rd  yearling  ewe;  2nd 
and  3rd  ewe  lamb;  1st  on  flock;  1st  and 
2nd  on  pen  of;  4  lambs. 

American  Shropshire  Specials 
1st  on  pen  of  5  yearling  rams;  1st  on 
pen  of  3  ewes;  1st  and  2nd  on  pen  of 
lambs. 

Pure  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes — In- 
dividuals or  car  lots. 

RISHOP  BROS. 

^"^San  Ramon,  Contra  Costa  Co„  Cal* 
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Keep  Your  Food  Cold  Without  Ice 

THE  SPARK  AUTOMATIC  COOLER  keeps  your  food  cold,  clean 
and  fresh  without  trouble  or  expense. 

Full  protection  against  contamination  of  every  kind,  including  that 
of  rodents  and  insects. 

Ask  your  dealer — he  knows. 

If  you  wish  further  information  write  for  free  illustrated  booklet 
describing  the  SPARK  AUTOMATIC  COOLEK.    When  writing  address 

Dept.  A.   

M  V  \  I  FACTCRED  B  V 

HAMMER-BRAY  CO. 

OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


SUBSCRIPTION  BLANK 

Following  is  a  convenient  subscription  blank;  if  your 
subscription  is  about  to  expire,  send  your  renewal  at 
once.  It  will  be  added  to  present  subscription. 
The  rates 

1 —  50c  per  year,  3  years  $1. 

2 —  1  year  and  "Practical  Farming"  $1. 

3—  3  years  and  "Practical  Farming"  $1.50. 

(See  announcement  page  43) 


Date 


1917. 


Orchard  and  Farm, 
Hearst  Building, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Enclosed  please  find  $  for  subscription  to  Orchard 

and  Farm  (new)  (renewal).  I  accept  offer  No.  .  . 


Name  »— 
Address 
R.  F.  D. 


Box. 


ORCHARD  and  FARM"™ BlDS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Food  and  City  Woman 

Intelligent  Action  of  a  Local  Society 
By  Martha  Pearce 

Chairman  San  Francisco  HouseTxrvcs'  Committee 


In  a  recent  issue  of  the  San  Fran- 
Cisco  Examiner  the  editor  of  Orchard 
and  Farm  ventured  to  point  out  some 
of  the  Kays  in  which  the  housewife 
was  remiss  in  food  saving.  He  also 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
city  housekeeper  cut  the  crusts  off  her 
sandwiches  and  served  highly  milled 
grain  protects  which  scientific  men 
had  declared  would  not  keep  chickens 
alive  but  a  feio  weeks.  The  editor 
also  took  a  whack  at  polished  rice  as 
a  food  containing  a  very  small  amount 
of  real  nutriment.  He  urged  -the  study 
of  food  values  by  housewives  and 
quoted  Professor  Jaffa  and  other  ex- 
perts to  show  what  real  nutrition  was 
and  how  little  there  was  of  it  in 
cereal  products,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  housewife  demands  food  of  fine 
appearance  at  the  expense  of  vital 
feeding  quality.  Martha  Pearce,  chair- 
man of  the  San  Francisco  House- 
wives' League,  took  exception  to  this 
article  and  has  written  the  following 
to  show  that  her  committee,  at  least, 
is  alive  to  the  importance  of  nutri- 
tious foods— The  Editor. 


BAILEY  MILLARD,  in  an  arti- 
cle printed  in  "The  Examiner," 
undertakes  to  criticize  the  ef- 
forts now  being  made  by  housewives 
to  encourage  kitchen  economy  and  to 
eliminate  the  waste  of  food. 

Surely  no  one  can  comprehend  more 
clearly  the  dangers  of  ours  becoming 
a  sham  battle  than  do  the  leaders  of 
this  housewives'  movement.  Our 
committee  was  the  result  of  a  pain- 
ful realization  of  the  shortcomings  of 
the  American  woman  in  the  matter 
of  kitchen  thrift.  We  might  plead 
as  a  slight  extenuation  the  fact  that 
we  are  the  product  of  a  new  country 
which  has  always  enjoyed  an  over- 
abundance of  food,  and  that  until  the 
past  few  years  it  has  not  been  neces- 
sary for  women  to  practice  the  close 
economy  known  in  older  countries, 
just  as  it  was  not  necessary  for  the 
American  farmer  to  study  intensive 
cultivation  of  land,  food  was  too 
plentiful,  just  as  land  was  too  plen- 
tiful. Of  course,  both  the  housewife 
and  the  farmer  should  have  been 
doing  differently,  but  the  actual 
necessity  was  not  present  to  spur 
them  on. 

For  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Millard  and 
his  readers  here  is  a  synopsis  of  the 
subjects  dealt  with  in  the  three  pub- 
lic meetings  of  the  Housewives'  com- 
mittee held  to  date:  % 

We  first  took  up  the  subject  of  the 
high  price  of  potatoes,  dried  onions 
and  green  vegetables.  We  interviewed 
the  District  Attorney  and  Supervisor 
Nolan,  as  well  as  the  bureau  of 
weights  and  measures,  as  to  their 
findings  in  investigations  which  had 
been  made  of  the  potato  and  onion 
market.  We  were  assured  that  every 
investigation  had  pointed  to  one  con- 
clusion— that  the  price  was  the  result 
mainly  of  manipulation. 

The  Potato  Boycott. 

It  did  not  take  us  long  to  become 
convinced  that  legal  action  of  any  de- 
cisive character  was  in  the  far  dis- 
tant future,  so  we  contented  ourselves 
with  a  pledge  to  boycott  potatoes  and 
dried  onions,  and  earnestly  discussed 
the  price,  food  value  and  preparation 
of  rice,  noodles,  hominy,  macaroni 
and  other  substitutes.  We  urged  this 
ttpon  the  housewife  at  our  meetings 


and  in  print,  and  wejiave  every  reason 
to  believe  that  many  women  have 
abided  by  the  boycott,  at  any  rate 
potatoes  have  come  down  to  3'/t 
cents  per  pound,  as  against  5  cents 
at  the  time  the  boycott  was  called. 

We  have  discussed  at  length  the 
shortage  of  meat,  and  I  believe  St 
would  have  opened  the  minds  of  many 
to  have  heard  the  talks  from  the  floor 
from  housewives.  One  woman  told 
us  pretty  clearly  the  reason  of  the 
prohibitive  price  of  mutton  and  lamb, 
and  although  I  have  read  many  copies 
of  "Orchard  and  Farm,"  I  don't  be- 
lieve I've  read  many  articles  which 
showed  clearer  knowledge  of  condi- 
tions, for  her  information  was  first 
hand — she  was  raising  sheep. 

Mr.  Armour's  recent  statements  on 
the  available  meat  supply  were  read 
and  discussed  at  one  of  our  meetings, 
and  every  woman  present  pledged 
herself  by  rising  from  her  seat  to  two 
meatless  days  per  week  for  her  fam- 
ily; that  is,  to  serve  fish  on  two  days 
per  week,  and  to  confine  her  buying 
to  the  fish  which  is  plentiful  and 
cheap. 

Rice  and  Its  Price. 

We  have  talked  rice  from  every 
viewpoint — the  price,  how  to  cook  it 
and  different  ways  of  serving  it,  and 
in  this  connection  I  would  like  to 
ask,  and  I  speak  for  the  committee  in 
this,  why  is  a  higher  price  asked  for 
brown  than  white  rice  in  nearly  all 
retail  markets?  Doesn't  it  cost  less 
to  process  it  and  put  it  on  the  mar- 
ket? 

Brown  rice  is  trumped  up  as  vita- 
min rice  at  four  pounds  for  a  quar- 
ter. In  many  instances,  when  put  in 
in  cartons  the  price  will  run  to  two 
and  a  half  pounds  for  a  quarter.  Prof. 
Jaffa's  advice  about  steaming  rice  is 
very  good,  but  it  is  far  from  news  to 
us.  A  good,  plain  housewife  has  al- 
ready told  us  about  that. 

At  our  meeting  on  Wednesday 
afternoon  the  dangerous  shortage  of 
wheat  all  over  the  world  was  ex- 
plained and  every  woman  was  begged 
not  to  throw  away  one  scrap  of 
bread.  We  even  had  given  us  a 
recipe  from  a  housewife  present  for 
making  good  brown  bread  from  scraps 
of  bread  and  pie  crust,  and  pencils 
and  pads  were  put  to  work  making 
notes.  Dr.  C.  C.  Coffin  gave  recipes 
for  making  corn  light  bread,  which 
were  eagerly  copied,  and  the  differ-' 
ence  between  white  and  dark  flour 
was  discussed. 

We  were  even  told  how  to  grind  up 
cracked  wheat  in  the  meat  chopper 
and  make  a  bread  which  could  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  meat  when 
served  with  gravy. 

How  the  Men  Have  Failed. 

We  admit  that  we  have  much  to 
learn,  so  much  that  we  are  staggered. 
The  leaders  of  this  movement  areap-  » 
palled  at  the  difficulty  of  the  task 
which  they  unwittingly  stumbled  into. 
Our  efforts  originated  in  a  protest 
against  the  price  of  potatoes  at  a 
time  when  America  was  at  peace  with 
the  world,  and  in  no  time  at  all  we 
found  our  country  involved  in  a  world 
war  with  actual  food*shortage  staring 
us  in  the  face.  We  found  men  who 
were  in  position  to  know  telling  us 
that  vast  fortunes  were  being  made 
by  gambling  in  food  while  we  were 
paying  the  price,  and  it  has  disfl* 
lusioned  us  to  find  that  men,  who  are 
somewhat  too  prone  to  call  to  public 
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SUGAR 

5 CENTS 
PER  POUND 

When  Purchased  Through 
Our  Combination  Orders 
Amounting  to  Only  $5.00 

Combination  Order  No.  15 
Our  Big  Leader 

20  lhs.  Sugrar  (fine  dry  granu- 
lated)   80c 

3  lbs.  Sago,  Tapioca  or  Pearl 
Barley    25c 

3  lbs.  Uice  or  2  cans  Carnation 

Milk    23c 

2  cans  Tomato  Puree,  Corn  or 

6  bars  best  Laundry  Soap —  30c 
2  cans  Ovsters  or  2%  lbs.  Rice 

.    or  Barley    25c 

2  lbs.  Tea   (any   flavor)   or  3 
lbs.  fancy  Coffee   $1.00 

1  large   bottle   Flavoring  Ex- 
tract or  2  lbs.  best  Coffee  75c 

2  cans  Sliced  Peaches  or  1  bot- 
tle   Tomato -Catsup   25c 

2  cans  Sugar  Peas  or  2  cans 

of  best  String  Beans   25c 

3  pkgs.  Washing  Powder  or  3 
cans   Cleanser    15c 

1  2-lb.  square  Butter  or  1  No. 
3  pail  pure  Lard   75c 

Tolal   for  all  unchanged  $5.00 

V»  c  pay  the  frctRhl  on  shipments 
amonnting  lo  $5  or  over  for  100 
miles,  and  mnkr-  allowance*  on  all 
orilers  beyond  100  miles. 

Send  for  New  Catalog — 
Just  Out 


FREESE  &  CO. 

Southeast  Corner  Dlvisadero  and 
EHis  St8~  San  Francisco. 


Ready  Made 

Suburban 

Homes 

One  to  Fire  Acres 

Oood  livable  cottage. 
Poultry  House  for  500  Hens. 
Garage — Well — Tank — Pump  and 
Motor. 

All  Complete — at  reasonable  price 
and  terms  as  low  as  rent.  Why 
pay  rent? 

Own  your  own  little  farm  and  re- 
duce the  high  cost  of  living. 

For  particulars  address 

R.N.  BURGESS  COMPANY 

74-2  Market  St. 
San  Francisco. 


Wireless  Men  Wanted 


Greatest  demand  fn  30  yearn  for 
all  claases  of  \\lrele»»  and  Morse 
operators. 


Prof.  P.  I 
craii  School. 
Oakland,  Vial 


ad  of  the  official  Mar- 
y  Polytechnic  College  of 
reoriented  to  prepare  40 


hi 


rod 


ate 


ts  are  wanted  at  once  to 
service.  Those  who  enroll 
ly  for  the  full  6  month  v 
tRA  STEED  POSITIONS. 


Address  —  Polytechnic  College, 
Official  Marconi  School,  Oanland,  Cal. 


attention  the  many  shorn  timings  of 
women,  have  failed  miserably  in  deal- 
ing with  this  situation. 

Now  until  men  have  checked  the 
infamous  waste  which  is  to  be  found 
in  getting  food  from  the  farm  to  the 
kitchen;  until  they  see  to  it  that  not 
one  pound  of  potatoes  is  stored  in  a 
warehouse  to  sprout  and  rot,  that  no 
fresh  fruit  or  green  vegetables  are 
destroyed  to  keep  up  the  price;  un- 
til they  themselves  get  out  in  their 
spare  time  and  dig  up  the  vacant  lots 
and  plant  potatoes  and  beans,  or  com- 
pel and  assist  their  boys  to  do  it,  we 
think  it  becomes  them  not  lo  criticize 
too  sharply,  but  to  lend  us  a  helping 
hand  in  our  efforts. 

We  will  welcome  men  at  our  meet- 
ings, so  anyone  with  information  or 
suggestions  as  to  subjects  to  be  dis- 
cussed will  find  no  difficulty  in  pre- 
senting them,  providing  they  have  not 
back  of-them  free  advertising  or  po- 
litical ambition-. 

In  the  meantime  we  arc  watching 
closely  to  see  how  men  succeed  in 
handling  the  food  situation.  We  hope 
they  will  do  better  with  their  side  of 
the  problem  than  the  housewife  does 
wi/h  hers.  \Yc  throw  down  the 
gauntlet  to  you  men  now  and-  assume 
an  attitude  of  "watchful  waiting."  and 
remind  you  that  if  the  housewife  an- 
nually wastes  $700,000,000  in  the 
kitchen,  that  much  anyway  is  wasted 
in  the  handling  and  distribution  of 
foodstuff. 


ACorn-Pea  Combination 

By  Mrs.  S.  McCoy. 

DID  you  ever  try  growing  table 
peas  with  field  com?  If  not, 
try  it.  I  like  the  Sugar 
Crowdcrs  best.  There  arc  two  varie- 
ties of  these  delicious  peas — the  dark 
brown  speckled  sort  and  light  clay- 
colored  pea." 

Owing  to  the  fact  thai  the  vines 
bear  abundantly,  even  though  the 
season  be  dry,  they  arc  a  very  de- 
sirable pea  to  grow.  My  other  peas 
may  fail  on  account  of  droughts,  but 
I  am  always  sure  of  a  good  crop  of 
Sugar  Crowder  peas.  I  plant  one 
pea  in  every  hill  of  corn  until  the 
desired  amount  of  peas  is  planted. 
The  corn  supports  the  vine,  which 
grows  luxuriantly  here  in  Illinois, 
bearing  pods  some  of  which  are  six 
inches  long,  closely  packed  with 
peas. 

I  began  cooking  Sugar  Crowders 
as  soon  as  they  are  sufficiently  ma- 
tured to  "hull  out,"  which  is  early  in 
the  fall.  In  this  locality  almost 
every  farmer's  wife  raises  a  sufficient 
amount  of  Sugar  Crowdcrs  for  their 
winter's  supply  of  dried  peas,  be- 
sides a  few  bushels  to  -sell.  At  the 
present  time  they  are  selling  for  12 
cents  a  pound. 

It  will  pay  anyone,  even  though  he 
has  only  a  limited  amount  of  ground, 
to  plant  a  patch  of  corn  and  Sugar 
Crowder  peas  this  season.  I  have 
none  to  sell. 


The  name  "salsify"  is 
three  distinct  vegetables; 
mon  white  salsify,  known  ; 
count  of  its  flavor  as  oyst 
vegetable   oyster,   black  s 
Schwarzfurzel  of    the  Gc 
so-called  Spanish  salsify, 
salsifies    are    not  injured 
frosts,     they    may    be  le 
ground  until    late  winter 
spring. 


applied  to 
the  com- 
Iso  on  ac- 
er  plant  or 
alsify,  the 
rman,  and 
Since  the 
by  mild 
ft    in  the 
or  early 


Mowing  pasture  lands  when  the 
weeds  are  in  full  bloom  is  an  excel- 
lent practice,  as  it  prevents  the  forma- 
tion of  weed  seeds.  Most  weeds,  even 
of  the  perennial  type,  can  gradually 
be  brought  tinder  control  if  they  are 
not  allowed  to  produce  seed  for 
several  years  in  succession. 


The  Final  Answer 

To  the  Tractor  Fuel  Question 

WE  believe  that  a  farmer  who  buys  a  kero- 
sene tractor  costing  hundreds  of  dollars 
is  entitled  to  get  what  he  pays  for. 

We  know  that  Titan  tractors  are  real  kerosene 
tractors.  When  you  buy  a  Titan  tractor  you  are  safe.  You 
have  the  written  guarantee  of  a  responsible  Company  that 
your  tractor  will  do  good  serviceable  work,  using  common 
coal  oil  as  fuel  at  all  loads.  That  is  the  final  answer  to  the 
tractor  fuel  question. 

Titan  tractors  are  now  built  in  three  sizes,  10-20-H.  P.,  tha 
3-plow  outfit;  15-30- H.  P.,  for  4  and  5  plows;  and  30-60-H.  P. 
for  the  heaviest  work  of  the  largest  farms.  All  operate  on 
kerosene. 

The  10-20-H.  P.  size  is  a  two-speed  tractor,  1.85  and  2.50 
miles  per  hour,  with  a  smooth  running  twin-cylinder  engine, 
slow  speed,  mechanically  oiled,  starting  and  running  on  mag- 
neto. It  can  be  used  for  any  field  work  you  would  expect 
nine  or  ten  horses  to  do,  and  it  will  run  any  machine  that 
takes  up  to  20-H.  P.  at  the  belt. 

I  f  you  place  your  order  soon  you  can  have  a  guaranteed  Titan 
tractor  for  the  heavy  spring  work.  Drop  us  a  line  so  we  can 
send  you  full  information  at  once.   Don't  wait.   Write  now. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporates) 

Crawf ord".  Neb.  Dearer,  Colo.  Helena,  Mont.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Portland,  Ore.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Spokane,  Wash.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


It  Pays  to  Advertise  in 

Orchard  and  Farm 

Our  Advertisers  Say  So,  Only  3c  a  Word 


Too  Much  Business — Poultry. 

Enclosed  find  check  tor  $1.00  covering  adver- 
tising for  April  arid  -May.  It  may  interest  you 
to  know  that  from  the  little  ad  running  for 
the  past  four  months  beginning  January.  I  have 
had  orders  SO  far  in  excess  of  capacity  that  I 
hate  had  to  turn  away  $000  worth  of  business. 
Another  season  I  expect  t6  increase  my  capacity 
1000%  and  shall  use  display  space  instead  of 
©USfliiied  columns.  Eighty-tire  per  cent  of  in- 
quiries ic.eived  hare  resulu  d  in  sales.  l"p  to 
the  present  time  hare  iiad  but  one  dissatisfied 
customer.  Following  strictly  the  rale  that  "No 
deal  is  erer  closed  until  the  customer  is  fully 
satisfied."  I  hare  proren  it  to  be  the  best  guar- 
antee of  success.  May  Orchard  and  lAirm  con- 
tinue to  add  to  hef  success. — C.  J.  Barnes, 
Prop.,  The  Golden  Egg  Firm,  Antioch,  Cal. 

Brought  Big  Returns. 

Enclosed  find  check  for  Otic,  for  .rtuch  please 
run  our  ad  in  your  April  issue,  same  as  Match, 
in  classified  advertisements.  Wish  to  state  that 
we  are  advertising  iu  many  papers,  and  although 
our  ad  in  your  paper  is  a  classified  one.  it 
brings  great  res.ilts.  We  hare  more  than  doubled 
our  capacity  this  year  and  are  now  turning  out 
10  000  chicks  every  week  or  over  40. 0<K>  during 
x  month  —  Rhode  Island  Reds  anil  White  Leg- 
horns.—I'ebbleside  Farm  and  Hatdiery,  Sunny- 
Tale,  Cal. 

Had  to  Increase  Capacity. 

Inclosed  please  find  $1.71  to  nay  for  January. 
February  and  Mafcli  Issues  of  my  ad.  \our 
pmvt  is  a  sure  winner.  Have  had  to  put  in  a 
new  COO  egg  incubator  in  order  to  1)11  part  of 
the  orders  for  chix  received  and .  have  had  to 
tnrn  some  orders  down  as  it  taxes  the  capacity 
of  my  breeding  yards  to  supply  eggs  i  foi ■  incu- 
bators. So  von  will  please  stop  ad  after  \rarch 
tesne.  Thanking  you.  I  remain  yours  respect- 
fully, D.  Clayton,  Modesto,  Cal. 


Advertised  Money  to  Loan. 

December  copy  of  Orchard  and  Farm  received 
with  my  ad  under  Money  to  Loan  on  Real  Es- 
tate. You  certainly  put  out  a  nice  pai>er. — 
C.  <J.  Paul,  407  Cliarnber  of  Commerce  Build- 
ing, Lob  Angeles,  Cal. 

Always  Gets  Good  Results. 

Enclosed  find  check  for  $1.0:1,  for  which  please 
insert  our  ad  in  your  classified  for  November. 
Insert  same  ad  as  last  month  and  the  mouth 
previous.  We  always  receive  good  results  from 
your  paper  and  find  it  a  first-class  medium.  — , 
I'ebbleside  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery.  Sunny- 
vale, Cal. 

Never  Fails  to  Get  Results. 

Enclosed  find  check  for  $1.02,  for  which  i  lea«e 
insert  ad  same  as  we  sent  you  for  August  issue 
in  your  September  issue.  We  must  say  that  our 
ad  always  brings  results,  and  we  try  to  keep 
it  in  your  paper  right  along. — Pebbleside  Farm 
and  Hatchery,  Sunnyvale,  Cal. 

Because  It  Brings  Results. 

Encolead  find  copy  of  two  ads.  one  Heal  Es- 
tate, other  Poultry,  for  November  issue,  V  uu 
get  our  business  because  it  brings  results.— 
(ieorge  M.  Ellcson.  Roofden  Poultry  Rain-h  and 
Hatchery,  Campbell,  Cal. 

Advertising  Sold  Him  Out. 

I  hate  sold  my  season's  output  of  lwby  chix. 
through  ad  in  February  number,  so  dt>  not  inswt 
it  in  March  number.  Will  see  >oh  nejrt  year 
with  an  increawed  capacity. — J.  N.  Nans,  East 
San  Diego,  Cal. 

Sold  Out  Entirely— Ponlln. 

Cut  out  my  ad.    All  sold  out. — F.  K.  Bar- 

i'  an    Lindsay,  Cal. 


All  Copy  for  the  July  Issue  Must  Be  in 
the  San  Francisco  Office  by  June  23d 
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By  James  Oliver  Curwood 

Author  of  "The  Danger  Trail"  and  "The  Flower  of  the  Xorth.' 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

AS  they  went  up  out  of  the  ba- 
sin into  the  broad  meadows 
of  the  larger  valley,  MacDon- 
ald  rode  between  A4dous  and  Joanne, 
and  the  pack-horses,  led  by  Pinto, 
trailed  behind. 

Again  old  Donald  said,  as  he 
searched  the  valley: 

"We've  beat  'em,  Johnny.  Quade 
an'  Rann  are  coming  up  on  the  other 
side  of  the  range,  and  1  figger  they're 
just  about  a  day  behind — mebby  only 
hours,  or  an  hour.  You  can't  tell. 
There's  more  gold  back  there.  We 
got  about  a  hundred  pounds  in  them 
fifteen  sacks,  an'  there  was  twice  that 
much.  It's  hid  somewhere.  Calkins 
used  to  keep  his'n  under  the  floor. 
So  did  Watts.  We'll  find  it  later.  An' 
the  river,  an'  the  dry  gulches  on  both 
sides  of  the  valley — they're  full  of  it! 
It's  all  gold,  Johnny — gold  every- 
where!" 

He  pointed  ahead  to  where  the 
valley  rose  in  a  green  slope  between 
two  mountains  half  a  mile  away. 

"That's  the  break,"  he  said.  "It 
don't  seem  very  far  now,  do  it,  Jo- 
anne?" 

He  rode  ahead,  and  Joanne  and 
Aldous  waited  until  the  pack-horses 
had  passed  them. 

"He's  going  to  sec  that  all  is  clear 
at  the  summit,"  explained  Aldous. 

They  seemed  to  be  riding  now  right 
into  the  face  of  that  mysterious 
rumble  and  roar  of  the  mountains. 
It  was  an  hour  before  they  all  stood 
together  at  the  top  of  the  break,  and 
here  MacDonald  swung  sharply  to 
the  right,  and  came  soon  to  the  rock- 
strewn  bed  of  .a  dried-up  stream  that 
in  ages  past  had  been  a  wide  and 
rushing  torrent.  Steadily,  as  they 
progressed  down  this,  the  rumble  and 
roar  grew  nearer.  It  seemed  that  it 
was  almost  under  their  feet,  when 
again  MacDonald  turned,  and  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  later  they  found  them- 
selves at  the  edge  of  a  small  plain; 
and  now  all  about  them  were  cold 
and  towering  mountains  that  shut  out 
the  sun,  anda  hundred  yards  to  their 


right  was  a  great  dark  cleft  in  the 
floor  of  the  plain,  and  up  out  of  this 
came  the  rumble  and  roar  that  was 
like  the  sullen  anger  of  monster 
beasts  imprisoned  deep  down  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth. 

MacDonald  got  off  his  horse,  and 
Aldous  and  Joanne  rode  up  to  him. 
In  the  old  man's  face  was  a  look  of 
joy  and  triumph. 

"It  weren't  so  far  as  I  thought  it 
was,  Johnny  "  he  cried.  "Oh,  it  must 
ha'  been  a  tumble  night — a  turrible 
night  when  Jane  an'  I  come  this  wayl 
It  took  us  twenty  hours,  Johnny!" 

"We  are  near  the  cavern?"  breathed 
Joanne. 

"It  ain't  more'n  half  a  mile  farther 
on,  I  guess.  But  we'll  camp  here. 
We're  pretty  well  hid.  They  can't 
find  us.  An'  from  that  summit  up 
there  we  can  keep  watch  in  both 
valleys."  y 

Knowing  the  thoughts  that  were  in 
MacDonald's  mind,  and  how  full  his 
heart  was  with  a  great  desire,  Aldous 
went  to  him  when  they  had  dis- 
mounted. 

"You  go  on  alone  if  there  is  time 
to-night,  Mac,"  he  said,  knowing  that 
the  other  would  understand  him.  "I 
will  make  camp." 

"There  ain't  no  one  in  the  valley," 
mused  the  old  man,  a  little  doubt- 
fully at  first.  ■  "It  would  be  safe — 
quite  safe,  Johnny." 

"Yes,  it  will  be  safe." 

"And  I  will  stand  guard  while  John 
is  working,"  said  Joanne,  who  had 
come  to  them.  "No  one  can  approach 
us  without  being  seen." 

For  another  moment  MacDonald 
hesitated.    Then  he  said: 

"Do  you  see  that  break  over  there 
across  the  plain?  I  think  the  cavern 
— ain't  on'y  a  little  way  up  that 
gorge." 

"You  can  make  it  before  the  sun 
is  quite  gone." 

"An'  I  could  hear  you  shout,  or 
your  gun.  I  could  ride  back  in  five 
minutes — an'  I  wouldn't  be  gone  an 
hour." 

There  is  no  danger,"  urged  Aldous. 


A  deep  breath  came  from  old  Don- 
ald's breast. 

"I  guess— ^1  "11  go,  Johnny,  if  you  an' 
Joanne  don't  mind." 

He  looked  about  him,  and  then  he 
pointed  toward  the  face  of  a  great 
rock. 

"Put  flfc  tepee  up  near  that,"  he 
said.  "Pile  the  saddles,  an'  the  blank- 
ets, an'  the  panniers  around  it,  so 
it'll  look  like  a  real  camp,  Johnny. 
But  it  won't  be  a  real  camp.  It'll  be 
a  dummy.  See  them  thick  spruce 
an'  cedar -over  there?  Build  Joanne 
a  shelter  of  boughs  in  there,  an'  take 
in  some  grub,  an'  blankets,  an'  the 
gold.  See  the  point,  Johnny?  If 
anything  should  happen  

"They'd  tackle  the  bogus  camp!" 
cried  Aldous  with  elation.  "It's  a 
splendid  idea!" 

He  set  at  once  about  unpacking- 
the  horses,  and  Joanne  followed  close 
at  his  side  to  help  him.  MacDonald 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  at  a  trot 
in  the  direction  of  the  break  in  the 
mountain. 

The  sun  had  disappeared,  but  its 
reflection  was  still  on  the  peaks;  and 
after  he  had  stripped  and  hobbled 
the  horses  Aldous  took  advantage 
of  the  last  of  day  to  scrutinize  the 
plain  and  the  mountain  slopes  through 
the  telescope.  After  that  he  found 
enough  dry  poles  with  which  to  set 
up  the  tepee,  and  about  this  he  scat- 
tered the  saddles  and  panniers,  as 
MacDonald  had  suggested.  Then  he 
cleared  a  space  in  the  thick  spruce, 
and  brought  to  it  what  was  required 
for  their  hidden  camp. 

It  was  almost  dark  when  he  com- 
pleted the  spruce  and  cedar  lean-to 
for  Joanne,  lie  knew  that  to-night 
they  must  build  no  fire,  not  even  for 
tea;  and  when  they  had  laid  out  the 
materials  for  their  cold  supper,  which 
consisted  of  beans,  canned  beef  and 
tongue,  peach  marmalade,  bread  ban- 
nock, and  pickles  and  cheese,  he  went 
with  Joanne  for  water  to  a  small 
creek  they  had  crossed  a  hundred 
yards  away.  In  both  his  hands,  ready 
for  instant  nction,  he  carried  his  rifle. 
Joanne  carried  the  pail.  Her  eyes 
were  big  and  bright  and  searching 
in  that  thick-growing  dusk  of  night. 
She  walked  very  close  to  Aldous,  and 
she  said: 

"John,  I  know  how  careful  you  and 
Donald  have  been  in  this  journey  into 
the  North.  I  know  what  you  have 
feared.  Culver  Rann  and  Quade  are 
after  the  gold,  and  they  are'  near. 
But  why  does  Donald  talk  as  though 
we  are  surely  going  -to  be  attacked 
by  them,  or  are  surely  going  to  at- 
tack them?  1  don't  understand  it, 
John.  If  you  don't  care  for  the  gold 
so  much,  as  you  told  me  once,  and 
if  we  find  Jane  to-morrow,  or  to- 
night, why  do  we  remain  to  have 
trouble  with  Quade  and  Culver  Rann? 
Olnh-h-h!"  She  shuddered,  and  whis- 
pered: "I  wish  we  had  not  brought 
the  gold,  John.  I  wish  we  had  left 
it  behind!" 

"What  we  have  is  worth  thirty  or 
forty  thousand  dollars,"  he  said  re- 
assuringly, as  he  filled  his  pail  with 
water  and  they  began  to  return.  "We 
can  do  a  great  deal  of  good  with 
that.  Endowments,  for  instance,"  he 
laughed. 

As  he  spoke,  they  both  stopped, 
and  listened.  Plainly  they  heard  the 
approaching  thud  of  hoofs.  MacDon- 
ald had  been  gone  nearer  two  hours 
than  one,  and  believing  that  it  was 
him,  Aldous  gave  the  owl  signal.  The 
signal  floated  back  to  them  softly. 
Five  minutes  later  MacDonald  rode 
up  and  dismounted.  Until  he  had 
taken  the  saddle  off,  and  had  hobbled 
his  horse,  he  did  not  speak.  Neither 
Joanne  nor  Aldous  asked  the  ques- 
tion that  was  in  their  hearts.  But 
even  in  the  darkness  they  ferf  some- 
thing. It  was  as  if  not  only  the  tor- 
rent rushing  through  the  chasm,  but 
MacDonald's  heart  as  well,  was  charg- 
ing the  air  with  a  strange  and  sub- 
dued excitement.  And  when  Mac- 
Donald spoke,  that  which  they  had 
felt  was  in  his  voice. 

"You  ain't  seen  or  heard  anything, 
Johnny?" 


"Nothing.    And  you — Donald?" 

In  the  darkness,  Joanne  went  to 
the  old  man,  and  her  hand  found  one 
of  his,  and  clasped  it  tightly;  and  she 
found  that  Donald  MacDonald's  big 
hand  was  trembling  in  a  strange  and 
curious  way,  and  she  could  feel  him 
quivering. 

"You  found  Jane?"  she  whispered. 

"Yes,  I  found  her,  ^little  Joanne." 

She  did  not  let  go  of  his  hand  un- 
til they  entered  the  open  space  which 
Aldous  had  made  in  the  spruce.  Her 
woman's  sympathy  told  her  that  his 
heart  was  too  full  on  this  night  for 
speech,  and  when  he  ate  but  little 
she  did  not  urge  him  to  eat  more; 
and  when  he  rose  and  went  silently 
and  alone  out  into  the  darkness  she 
held  Aldous  back;  and  when,  still  a 
little  later,  she  went  into  her  nest 
'for  the  night,  she  whispered  softly 
to  him: 

''I  know  that  he  found  Jane  as  he 
wanted  to  find  her,  and  he  is  happy. 
I  think  he  has  gone  out  there  alone — 

to  cry." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

IF  MacDonald  slept  at  all  that 
night  Aldous  did  not  know  it. 
The  old  mountaineer  watched  un- 
til a  little  after  twelve  in  the  deep 
shadow  of  a  rock  between  the  two 
camps. 

"I  can't  sleep,"  he  protested,  when 
Aldous  urged  him  to  take  his  rest. 
"I  might  take  a  little  stroll  up  the 
plain,  Johnny — but  I  can't  sleep." 

The  plain  lay  in  a  brilliant  starlight 
at  this  hour;  they  could  see  the  gleam 
of  the  snow-peaks — the  light  was  al- 
most like  the  glow  of  the  moon. 

"There'll  be  plentv  of  sleep  after 
to-morrow,"  added  MacDonald,  and 
there  was  a  finality  in  his  voice  and 
words  which  set  the  other's  blood 
stirring. 

"You  think  they  will  show  up  to- 
morrow?"' 

"Yes.  This  is  the  same  valley  the 
cabins  are  in,  Johnny.  That  big 
mountain  runs  out  an'  splits  it,  an' 
it  curves  like  a  horseshoe.  From  that 
mount'in  we  can  see  them  no  matter 
which  way  they  come.  They'll  go 
straight  to  the  cabins.  There's  a  deep 
little  run  under  the  slope.  You  didn  t 
see  it  when  we  came  out,  but  it'll 
take  us  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
'em.    An'  at  a  hundred  yards— ■  " 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  sugges- 
tively in  the  starlight,  and  there  was 
a  smile  on  his  face. 

"It  seems  almost  like  murder," 
shuddered  Aldous. 

"But  it  ain't,,"  replied  MacDonald 
quickly.  "It's  self-defense!  If  we 
don't  do  it,  Johnny — if  we  don't  draw 
on  them  first,  what  happened  there 
forty  years  ago  is  goin'  to  happen 
again — with  Joanne!" 

"A  hundred  yards,"  breathed  Al- 
dous, his  jaws  setting  hard.  "And 
there  are  five!" 

MacDonald  rose. 

"I'm  goin'  to  take  a  little  stroll, 

Johnny." 

For  two  hours  after  that  Aldous 
was  alone.  He  knew  why  old  Don- 
ald could  not  sleep,  and  where  he 
had  gone,  and  he  pictured  him  sitting 
before  the  little  old  cabin  in  the  star- 
lit valley  communing  with  the  spirit 
of  Jane. 

It  was  nearly  three  o'clock  when 
MacDonald  returned.  It  was  four 
o'clock  before  he  roused  Joanne;  and 
it  was  five  o'clock  when  they  had 
eaten  their  breakfast,  and  MacDonald 
prepared  to  eave  for  the  mountain 
with  his  telescope.  Aldous  had  ob- 
served Joanne*  talking  to  him  for 
several  minutes  alone,  and  he  had 
also  observed  that  her  eyes  were  very 
bright,  and  that  there  was  an  un- 
usual eagerness  in  her -manner  of 
listening  to  what  the  old  man  was 
saying.  The  significance  of  this  did 
not  occur  to  him  when  she  urged  him 
to  accompany  MacDonald. 

"Two  pairs  of  eyes  are  better  than 
one,  John,"  she  said,  "and  I  cannot 
possibly  be  in  danger  here.  I  can 
see  you  all  the  time,  and  you  can 
see  me — if  I  don't  run  away,  or  hide." 
And  she  laughed  a  little  breathlessly. 
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here  is  no  danger,  is  there,  Don 

The  old  hunter  shook  his  head. 
There's  no  danger,  but — you  might 
lonesome,"  he  said, 
oanne  put  her  pretty  mouth  close 
Aidous'  ear. 

fc  want  to  be  alone  for  a  little 
He,  dear,"  she  whispered,  and 
ere  was  that  mystery  in  her  voice 
which  kept  him  from  questioning  her, 
nd  made  him  go  with  MacDonald. 
In  three  quarters  of  an  hour  they 
reached  the  spur  of  the  mountain 
m  which  MacDonald  had  sai*  they 
Id  see  up  the  valley,- and  also  the 
ak  through  which  they  had  come 
the  preceding  afternoon.  A  mile  away 
Aidous  saw  three  caribou  crossing  the 
valley.  A  little  later,  on  a  green 
slope,  he  discerned  a  moving  hulk 
that  he  knew  was  a  bear.  He  tli'i 
not  speak  until  old  Donald  lowcre™ 
the  glass. 

"t  can  see  for  eight  miles  up  the 
valley,  an'  there  ain't  a  soul  in  sight," 
said  MacDonald  in  answer  to  his 
question.  "I  figgered  they'd  be  along 
about  now,  Johnny." 

A  dozen  times  Aidous  had  looked 
back  at  the  camp.  Twice  he  had  seen 
Joanne.  He  looked  now  through  the 
telescope.  She  was  nowhere  in  sight. 
A  bit  nervously  he  returned  the  tele- 
scope to  MacDonald. 

"And  I  can't  see  Joanne,"  he  said. 
MacDonald  looked.  For  five  min- 
utes he  leveled  the  glass  steadily  at 
the  camp.  Then  he  shifted  it  slowly 
westward,  and  a  low  exclamation 
broke  from  his  lips  as  he  lowered  the 
glass,  and  looked  at  Aidous. 

"Johnny,  she's  just  goin'  into  the 
gorge!  She  was  just  disappeariu' 
when  I  caught  her!" 

"Going  into — the  gorge!"  gasped 
Aidous,  jumping  to  his  feet.  "Mac 


MacDonald  rose  and  stood  at  his 
side.  There  was  something  reasur- 
ing  in  the  rumbling  laugh  that  came 
from  deep  in  his  chest. 

"She's  beat  us!"  he  chuckled.  "Bless 
her,  she's  beat  us!  1  didn't  guess  why 
she  was  askin'  me  all  them  questions. 
An'  1  told  her,  Johnny — told  her  just 
where  the  cavern  .was  up  there  in  the 
gorge,  an'  how  you  wouldn't  hardly 
miss  it  if  you  tried.  An'  she  asked 
me  how  long  it  would  Vake  to  walk 
there,  an'  I  told  her  half  an  hour. 
An'  she's  going  to  the  cavern,  Johnny! 
We'd  better  follow.  Quadc  an'  Rami 
can't  get  here  inside  o'  two  or  three 
hours,  an'  we'll  be  back  before  then." 
Again  he  rumbled  with  that  curious 
chuckling  laugh.  "She  beat  us, 
Johnny,  she  beat  us  fair!  An'  she's 
got  spirrit,  a  wunnerful  spirrit,  to  go 
up  there  alone!" 

Aidous  wanted  to  run,  but  he  held 
himself  down  to  MacDonald's  stride. 
Aidous  was  not  in  a  comfortable 
frame  of  mind  as  they  hurried  after 
Joanne.  She  had  half  an  hour's  start 
of  them  when  they  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  gorge,  and  not  until  they  had 
traveled  another  half  hour  up  the 
rough  bed  of  the  break  between 
the  two  mountains,  and  MacDonald 
pointed  ahead,  and  said:  "There's  the 
cavern!"  did  he  breathe  easier. 

They  could  see  the  mouth  of  the 
cavern  when  they  were  yet  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards  from  it.  It  was  a 
wide,  low  cleft  in  the  north  face  of 
the  chasm  wall,  and  in  front  of  it, 
spreading  out  like  the  flow  of  a 
Stream,  was  a  great  spatter  of  white 
sand,  like  a  huge  rug  that  had  been 
spread  out  in  a  space  cleared  of  its 
chaotic  litter  of  rock  and  broken  slate. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  cave  they  paused. 
It  was  perhaps  forty  or  fifty  feet  deep, 
and  as  high  as  a  nine-foot  room.  In- 
side it  was  quite  light.  Halfway  to 
the  back  of  it,  upon  her  knees,  and 
with  her  face  turned  from  them,  was 
Joanne.. 

They  were  very  close  to  her  before 
she  heard  them.  With  a  startled  cry 
he  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  Aidous 
d  MacDonald  saw  what'  she  had 
en  doing.  Over  a  long  mound  in 
e  white  sand  still  rose  the  sapling 
ake  which  Donald  had  planted  there 
rty  years  before;  and  about  this,  and 
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 New  Process  Evaporator 

S  A  VFS  ™M0NEV 


Is  a  marvel.  Different  from  others.  Evaporates 
fruits  and  vegetables  without  destroying  the  cells 
and  maintains  the  original  flavor  and  color. 
Evaporates  fish  as  well  as  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Made  in  different  sizes — iy2  tons  capacity,  3 
tons,  i]/2  tons,  6  tons  and  larger  when  desired. 
The  illustration  shows  a  single  unit  plant,  \y2 
tons  capacity — inside  measurement  of  the  drying 
chamber,  14  feet  long,  6  feet  high,  Zy2  feet  wide; 
outside  measurements,  length  14  feet,  heighth 
11  feet,  width  7  feet.  Made  of  the  very  best  material — steel  and  brick — and  is  fireproof.  Each 
unit  is  comprised  of  60  trays,  3  feet  by  3  feet,  and  will  treat  iy2  tons  at  one  loading.  The  trays 
are  mounted  on  trucks,  each  truck  holding  15  trays  loaded  at  one  time.  The  evaporator  is  loaded 
with  fruit  or  vegetables  at  one  end  and  unloaded  as  dried  or  evaporated  at  the  other  end.  Evap- 
orator may  be  regulated  to  work  day  and  night.  It  evaporates  or  dries  sliced  apples  in  from  6 
to  7  hours;  peaches,  apricots  and  nectarines  in  8  hours;  prunes  in  10  hours.  Most  wonderful 
evaporator  made  to-day.  Heat  is  distributed  evenly.  Fuel  required  only  an  eighth  of  a  cord  of 
wood  every  24  hours.  Coal  and  oil  can  be  used  where  wood  is  not  obtainable.  Temperature  is 
always  under  control.  Being  built  of  fireproof  material,  no  insurance  is  necessary.  No  expensive 
building  required  for  housing — a  shed  or  canvas  covering  is  all  that's  needed.  This  evaporator 
means  far  greater  profits  to  fruit  growers,  gardeners  and  fishermen  and  eliminates  all  worry  of 
marketing.  By  our  new  process  very  ripe  fruit  is  successfully  treated.  Just  install  a  Nupro 
Evaporator  and  you  will  be  fortified  against  the  wiles  of  middlemen  of  all  classes.  Evaporate  your 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  double  your  profits  on  what  you  raise.  Every  evaporator  soon  pays  for 
itself.    Plant  in  operation  can  be  seen  at  any  time.    For  further  information  address 

NUPRO  EVAPORATOR  CO.,  Inc. 

461  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Fresh-  

Roasted 
Coffee 

Direct  to  You  (Prepaid1) 
None  Better  at  Any  Price 

4  lbs.  for  $1.25 

Roasted  the  Day  it  is  Shipped 

Sunset  Coiiee  Co. 

4210  18th  Street 

San  Francisco,  California 


OWN  A  HOME  IN  BUENA VISTA  ORANGE  TRACT 
DON  T 

BE  A 
SLAVE 


3  miles  from  railroad;  lots  of  water;  produces  the  finest 
ORANGES  and  LEMONS,  6  to  X  WEEKS  earlier  than  SOUTH- 
ERN CAL..  also  ALMONDS,  FIGS.  APRICOTS  and  WAl.NTTK. 
$60.  to  $10.)  per  ACRE  and  TEN  YEARS  to  pay  for  it.  Small 
payment  down,  the  next  due  in  FIVE  fBARS.  AUdrru 
BUENA  VISTA  ORANGE  TRACT,  223  Honadnoik  Bldg.,  San 
Fr«mi«in,  Cal. 


No  matter  what  you  have  to  sell,  ad- 
vertise it  on  the  Farmers'  '  lassified 
Market  Place.    Only  3c  per  word. 

Auto  Trailer  for  Farm  Use. 

An  auto  trailer,  which  is  in  demand 
among  California  farmers,  is  being 
manufactured  by  the  Reliance  Trailer 
&  Truck  Company,  376f>  Mission  street, 
San  Francisco.  J-  R-  Konetsky,  man- 
ager, informed  Orchard  and  Farm 
that  he  has  made  a  number  of  sales 
recentlv  and  also  has  lots  of  inquiries 
about  the  trailer.  The  trailer  can  be 
attached  to  any  make  of  automobile, 
will  track  perfectly  and  will  not  jump 
about  A  patented  device,  operated 
from  the  driver's  seat,  can  be  provided 
to  back  trailer  in  any  direction.  The 
drawbars  are  equipped  with  shock 
absorbers  and  compression  springs. 
This  absolutely  eliminates  any  danger 
of  injnrv  to  the  pleasure  car  or  truck 
to  which  it  is  attached.  The  trailer  is 
made  in  two  and  four  wheel  types. 


Notice  to  Subscribers 


The  great  demand  for  back  issues 
of  Orchard  and  Farm  makes  it 
necessary  to  announce  that  we  will 
be  unable  to  commence  subscriptions 
with  back  numbers. 

If  your  subscription  is  about  to  ex- 
pire, send  us  your  renewal  before 
your  name  is  removed  from  our  mail- 
ing list  and  avoid  the  loss  of  copies. 
Orders  received  after  the  3d  of  the 
month  will  be  commenced  with  the 
next  regular  issue  published  on  the 
first  of  each  month. 
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RELIABLE  HOTELS 

.iO.iMM)  Farmers,  Slockraisnrs  and  Fruitgrowers  now  read  Orchard  and  Farm. 
When  traveling,  information  as  to  reliable  hotels  and  accommodations  is 
always  welcome,  und  this  is  where.  Orchard  and  Farm  is  desirous  of.  serv- 
ing Its  big  family  of  readers.  Vou  can  rely  on  the  hotels  advertised  in 
these  column-.,  as  the  publishers  will  only  accept  advertising  from  what  is 
considered  reliable  and  trustworthy  hotels.  When  planning  your  trips  to 
any  city  or  town,  be  sure  to  eonsnlt  these  columns  for  places  to  stop. 


"Another  of  America's 
Exceptional  Hotels" 

MULTNOMAH  HOTEL 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

I  loom    with    llatli    from    fl-'O  day 

Oarass  for  oooveoieDce  of  tourists. 


DALE -TALL  AC 

HOTEL 


The  best 
11.00  rooaii 

in  the  city. 
Situated  in 
the  benrt  of 
the  shop- 
ping dist- 
rict. 

140  Kills 
St.  near 
I'owell 

8sn  Fran- 
cisco. Calif. 

Telephone 
Sutter  430. 
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Hotel  Somerton 

110  Geary  St„  San  Francisco 

The  most  ronvrnlrnllv  located  hotel 
In  the  city,  solicits  jour  patronacr. 

Our  dining  room,  with  Its  excel- 
lent service  and  moderate  prices,  an 
attractive  feature. 

RATES  i 
Rooms  without  attached  balh 
$1.00  to  fun  per  day 
Rooms    with    nttnehed  bath 
$1.50  to  $3.00  per  day 
DIRECTIONS—  From  Ferries  take  any  Oary 
8t  car  (Municipal  line)  direct  to  door.  From 
3d  and  Town  send  Rta.  depot  take  car  No  15 
or  10.  transfer  to  Geary  St.  line  at  Kearny 'and 
Market  Sta.  direct  to  door. 

CnAS.  J.   SADLKIR.  Mir. 


PATENTS 


Thai  Protect  and  Pay 


Send  Sketch 
Search 


Model  for 


BOOKS  and  ADVICE  FREE 

Watson  aooleman.  Patent  Lawyer.  Waahincton.D.C. 


Hush    and    Stockton  Streets 
s*\    I  It  \  \(  IS<  O 

REASONABLE  RATES 

Considering  the  superior  location 
and  handsome  appointment  of  the 
Victoria  and  the  high  class  of  Its 
patronage.  Its  rates  are  extremely 
reasonable. 

European  Plan 

With    bath.  $1.50 
per   day   and  up. 
Kuropean  plan, 
without  bath,  $1.00  | 
per    day    and  up. 

American  Plan 

(Table  d'Hote) 
from  $3.00  per  day  ^ 
and  up.  depending  ™ 
on      location      of  i 
room  and  number 
occupying  same. 
Send,  for   booklet.    It.  >l.  UHIAIIK 


HoieLOakland 

fekland.Cal. 


Mintifes 
i<mh'mnciwcx3. 


COMB  TO  OAKLAND  and  enjoy 
boating  and  canoeing  on  Lake 
Merritt,  surf  bathing  in  Ala- 
meda, golf,  motoring  and  riding 
through  the  picturesque  mountains 
of  Alameda  County,  and  all  outdoor 
sports. 

It's  cool,  comfortable  and  social- 
ly congenial  at  Hotel  Oakland,  the 
terminal  of  the  transcontinental 
Lincoln  highway.  Surprisingly  low 
rates  to  permanent  guests. 

INVESTIGATE 
From  $1.50  Up  (Epia7T" 

(  Mil     SWORD,  Manager 


HOTEL  FRANCIS 


ALL  OI'TSID! 
ROOMS — con»enlent 
— — w  —  —  — ■  —  »■«»»,  vaw*  to  main  rar  lines, 
also  i-asy  walking  distance.  Prlrate  or  public  baths; 
hot  ami  cold  water  in  all  rooms.  Rates  50c  78c. 
$1.00  aud  up.  T I D  Kllia  at.,  cor.  Ellis  and  Lar- 
Hin.  han  hraacUco.  CaL 


If  readers  of  this  publication  do  net  find  advertised  just 
what  they  are  looking  for,  write  Orchard  and  Farm,  Hearst 
Building,  San  Francisco,  and  you  will  be  put  in  touch  with 
reliable  firms  handling  the  goods  desired. 


HAVE  YOU  A  FARM  FOR  SALE? 


Tf  you  have  a  farm  for  sale  or  trade,  llv 
vehicles,  poultry,  musical  Instruments,  nursery 
or  second-hand  goods  of  any  kind,  dogs,  rabbits, 
biles,  Bewing  machines — in  fact,  anything  you 
Orchard  and  Farm.  A  little  ad  should  get  you  a 
In  a  high-class  farm  magazine.  Don't  delay,  but 
once.  Remember,  tao  copy  can  be  accepted  after 
closing  the  last  form  for  the  June  issue. 

ORCHARD  AND  FARM,  0th  I'loor,  ITrarst  Bnlldlng,  San  Francisco. 


estock,  machinery.  Implements, 
stock,  building  material,  new 
motorcycles,  bicycles,  automo- 
wlsh  to  sell — advertise  It  la 
buyer.  Only  three  cents  a  word 
mail  the  ad  you  wish  to  run  at 
May  23.  as  this  Is  the  date  for 


scattered  over  the  grave,  were  dozens 
of  wild  asters  and  purple  hyacinths 
which  Joanne  had  brought  from  the 
plain.  Aldous  did  not  speak,  but  he 
took  her  hand,  and  Jooked  down  with 
her  on  the  grave.  And  then  some- 
thing caught  his  eyes  among  the 
flowers,  and  Joanne  drew  htm  a  step 
nearer, *4icr  eyes  sjuning  like  velvet 
stars,  Tivhilc  his  heart  beat  faster 
when  he  saw  what  the  object  was. 
It  was  a  book,  open  in  the  middle, 
and  it  lay  lace  downward  on  the 
grave.  It  was  old,  and  looked  as 
though  4t  might  have  fallen  into  dust 
at  the  ■touch  of  his  finger.  Joanne's 
voice  was  low  and  filled  with  a  whis- 
pering awe. 

"It  was  her  Bible,  John!" 

He  turned  a  little,  and  noticed  that 
Donald  had  gone  to  the  mouth  of  the 
cavern,  and  was  looking  toward  the 
mountain.  MacDonald  was  listening 
— and  -holding  his  breath.  Then  he 
said,  still  with  his  face  toward  the 
mountain  and  the  valley: 

"I  may  be  mistaken,  Johnny,  but 
I  think  I  heard — a  rifle-shot!" 

For  a  full  minute  they  listened. 

"It  seemed  off  there,"  said  Mac- 
Donald,  pointing  to  the  south.  "I 
guess  we'd  better  get  back  to  camp, 
Johnny." 

He  started  ahead  of  them,  and  Al- 
dous  followed  as  swiftly  as  he  could 
with  Joanne.  She  was  panting  with 
excitement,  but  she  asked  no  ques- 
tions. MacDonald  began  to  spring 
more  quickly  from  rock  to  rock;  over 
the  level  spaces  he  began  to  run. 
He  reached  the  edge  of  the  plain 
four  or  five  hundred  yard's  in  advance 
of  (hem,  and  was  scanning  the  valley 
through  his  telescope  when  they 
came  up. 

"They're  not  on  this  side,"  he  said. 
"They're  comin'  up  the  other  leg  of 
the  valley,  Johnny.  We've  got  to  get 
to  the  ninunt'in  before  we  can  see 
them." 

He  closed  the  glass  with  a  snap  and 
swung  it  over  his  shoulder.  Then  he 
pointed  toward  the  camp. 

"Take  Joanne  down  there,"  he  com- 
manded. "Watch  the  break  we  came 
through,  an'  wait  for  me.  I'm  goin' 
up  on  the  mount'in  an'  take  a  look." 

The  last  words  came  back  over  his 
shoulder  as  he  started  on  a  trot  down 
the  slope. 

John  wanted  to  shout  his  warning 
to  MacDonald,  but  already  too  great 
a  distance  separated  them.  Besides, 
if  he  was  right,  MacDonald  would  run 
into  no  danger  in  that  direction. 
Their  menace  was  to  the  north — be- 
yond the  chasm  out  of  which  came 
the  rumble  and  roar  of  the  stream. 
When  Donald  had  disappeared  up  the 
slope  he  looked  more  closely  at  the 
rugged  walls  of  rock  that  shut  them 
in  on  that  side.  He  could  see  no 
break  in  them.  His  eyes  followed 
the  dark  streak  in  the  floor  of  the 
plain,  which  was  the  chasm.  It  was 
two  hundred  yards  below  where  they 
were  standing,  and  a  hundred  yards 
beyond  the  tepee  he  saw  where  it 
came  out  of  a  great  rent  in  the  moun- 
tain. He  looked  at  Joanne.  She  had 
been  watching  him  and  was  breath- 
ing quickly. 

While  Donald  is  taking  his  look 
from  the  mountain,  I'm  going  to  in- 
vestigate the  chasm,"  he  said. 

She  followed  him,  a  few  steps  be- 
hind. The  roar  grew  in  their  cars 
as  they  advanced.  After  a  little  solid 
rock  replaced  the  earth  under  their 
feet,  and  twenty  paces  from  the  prec- 
ipice Aldous  took  Joanne  by  the  hand. 
They  went  to  the  edge  and  looked 
over.  Fifty  feet  below  them  the 
stream  was  caught  in  the  narrow 
space  between  the  two  chasm  walls, 
and  above  the  rush  and  roar  of  it 
Aldous  heard  the  startled  cry  that 
came  from  Joanne.  She  clutched 
his  hand  fiercely.  Fascinated,  she 
gazed  down.  The  water,  speeding 
like  a  millrace,  was  a  lather  of  foam, 
and  up  through  this  foam  there  shot 
the  crests  of  great  rocks,  as  though 
huge  monsters  of  some  kind  were  at 
play,  whipping  the  torrent  into  great- 
er fury,  and  bellowing  forth  thun- 
derous voices.    Downstream  Aldous 


could  see  that  the  tumult  grew  less; 
from  the  rent  in  the  mountain  rame 
the  deeper,  more  distant-rolling  thun- 
der that  they  had  heard  on  the  other 
side  of  the  range.  And  then,  as  hwl 
looked,  a  sharper  cry  broke  front' 
Joanne,  and  she  dragged  him  bacsV 
from  the  ledge  and  pointed  toward 
the  tepee. 

<  >ut  from  among  the  rocks  had  atfK 
peared  a  human  figure.  It  was  •! 
woman.  Her  hair  was  streaming 
wildly  about  her  and  in  the  sun  iS 
was  .black  as  a  crow's  wing.  Sha! 
rushed  to  the  tepee,  opened  the  Hap 
and  looked  in.  Then  she  turned,  and 
a  cry  that  was  almost  a  scream  ranfH 
from  her  lips.  In  another  momcnl 
she  had  seen  Aldous  and  Joanne  aitfS 
was  running  toward  them.  They  ad-! 
vanced  to  meet  her.  Suddenly  At-! 
dous  stopped  and  with  a  sharp  warns! 
ing  to  Joanne  he  threw  his  rifle  half! 
to  his  shoulder  and  faced  the  rocks! 
from  which  the  speeding  figure  had! 
come.  In  that  same  instant  theyt 
both  recognized  her.  It  was  Marie,  t 
the  woman  who  had  ridden  the  bear  J 
at  Tete  Juane,  and  with  whom  Mor-! 
timer  FitzHugh  had  bought  Joe  Dc-! 
Bar.  , 

She  staggered  up  to  them,  panting,! 
exhausted,  her  breath  coming  in  gulp-  ! 
ing  sobs.  For  a  moment  she  coul-J  I 
not  speak.  Her  dress  was  torn;  herd 
waist  was  ripped  so  that  it  exposed! 
her  throat  and  shoulder,  and  the  front  ■ 
of  the  waist  and  her  face  were! 
stained  with  blood.  Her  black  eyes  ■ 
shone  like  a  madwoman's. 

"They're  coming!— coming!"  she  J 
cried.  "They  killed  Joe — murdered  %• 
him — and  they're  coming — to  kill! 
you!"  She  clutched  a  hand  to  her! 
breast  and  then  pointed  with  it  to  the  J 
mountain  where  MacDonald  had! 
gone.  "They  saw  him  go — and  they! 
sent  two  men  to  kill  him;  and  the! 
rest  arc  coming  through  the  rocks!"! 
She  turned  sobbingly  to  Joanne.! 
"They  killed  Joe,"  she  moaned.  I 
"They  killed  Joe,  and  they're  coming  ^| 
— for  you!" 

The  emphasis  on  that  final  word  1 
struck  like  a  blow  in  the  ears  of! 
John  Aldous. 

"Run  for  the  spruce,"  he  command-! 
ed.    "Joanne,  run!" 

Marie  crumpled  down  in  a  moan-! 
ing  heap  at  Joanne's  feet  and  sat! 
swaying  with  her  face  in  her  hands.  ■ 

"They  killed  him — they  murdered! 
my  Joe!"  she  was  sobbing.  "And  it! 
was  my  fault — my  fault!  I  trapped! 
him!  I  sold  him!  And,  oh,  my  God,  J 
I  loved  him — I  loved  him!" 

^Run,  Joanne!"  commanded  Aldous  ■ 
a  second  time.    "Run  for  the  spruce!"  ■ 

Instead  of  obeying  him,  Joanne  J 
knelt  down  beside  Marie._ 

He  went  to  speak  again,  but  there! 
came  an  interruption — a  thing  that! 
was  like  the  cold  touch  of  lead  in  his  ■ 
own  heart.  From  up  on  the  moun-  ■ 
tain  where  the  old  mountaineer  had  I 
walked  into  the  face  of  death  there  1 
came  the  sharp,  splitting  report  of  a  I 
rifle;  and  in  that  same  instant  it  was! 
followed  by  another,  and  still  a  third  ■ 
— quick,  stinging,  whiplike  reports — ! 
and  he  knew  that  not  one  of  them  ■ 
had  come  from  the  gun  of  Donald! 
MacDonald. 

And  then  he  saw  that  the  rocks  be-  I 
hind  the  tepee  had  become  suddenly  ■ 
alive  with  men. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

SHEER  amazement  made  Aldous  M 
hold  his  fire  in  that  first  mo-  m 
ment.  Marie  had  said  that  two  1 
men  were  after  MacDonald.  He  had  3 
heard  three  shots  nearly  a  mile  1 
away,  and  she  was  still  sobbing  that  | 
DeBar  was  dead.  That  accounte' 
for  three.  He  had  expected  to 
only  Quade  and  FitzHugh  and 
other  behind  the  tepee.  And  the 
were  six!  He  counted  them  as  they 
came  swiftly  out  from  the  shelter 
the  rocks  to  the  level  of  the  p* 
He  was  about  to  fire  when 
thought  of  Joanne  and  Marie.  The 
were  still  behind  him,  crouchi 
upon  the  ground.  To  fire  fr 
where  he  stood  would  draw  a  ft 
lade  of  bullets  in  their  direction,  a 


ther  warning  cry  to  Joanne 
J^aped  twenty  yards  to  one  side, 
so  that  they  would  not  be  within 
range.  Not  until  then  did  the  at- 
tacking party  see  him. 

hundred  and  fifty  yards  he 
no  time  to  pjck  out  Quade  or 
timer  FitzHugh.  He  fired  first 
group  of  three,  and  one  of  the 
e  crumpled  down  as  though  his 
11  had  been  crushed  from  above. 
A  rifle  spat  back  at  him  and  the  bul- 
let sang  like  a  ripping  cloth  close 
over  his  head.  He  dropped  to  his 
knees  before  he  fired  aRain  and  a 
bullet  clove  the  air  where  he  had 
stood.  The  crack  of  rifles  did  not 
hurry  him.  He  knew  that  he  had 
six  cartridges,  and  only  six,  and  he 
aimed  deliberately.  At  his  second 
shot  the  man  he  had  fired  at  ran 
forward  three  or  four  steps  and  then 
pitched  flat  on  bis  face.  For  a  flash 
Aldous  thought  that  it  was  Mortimer 
FitzHugh.  Then,  along  bis  gun  bar- 
rel, he  saw  Fitzhugh— and  pulled  the 
trigger.  It  was  a  miss. 
I  Two  jnen  had  dropped  upon  their 
knees  and  were  aiming  more  care- 
fully. He  swung  bis  sight  to  the 
foremost  and  drove  a  bullet  straight 
through  his  chest.  The  next  moment 
something  seemed  to  have  fallen 
upon  him  with  crushing  weight.  A 
red  sea  rose  before  his  eyes.  In  it 
he  was  submerged;  the  roar  of  it 
filled  his  cars;  it  blinded  him;  and 
in  the  suffocating  embrace  of  it  he 
tried  to  cry  out.  He  fought  himself 
out  of  it;  his  eyes  cleared  and  he 
could  see  again.  His  rifle  was  no 
longer  in  his  hands  and  be  was 
■tanding.  Twenty  feet  away  men 
were  rushing  upon  him.  His  brain 
recovered  itself  with  the  swiftness 
of  lightning.  A  bullet  had  stunned 
him,  but  he  was  not  badly  hurt.  He 
jerked  out  bis  automatic,  but  before 
he  could  raise  it,  or  even  fire  from 
his  hip,  the  first  of  bis  assailants 
was  upon  him  with  a  force  that  drove 
it  from  in's  band.  They  went  down 
together,  and  as  they  struggled  on 
the  bare  rock  Aldous  caught  for  a 
fraction  of  a  second  a  scene  that 
burned  itself  like  lire  in  his  brain. 
He  saw  Mortimer  FitzHugh  with  a 
revolver  in  bis  hand.  He  had 
Stopped;  he  was  staring  like  one 
looking  upon  the  ghost  of  the  dead, 
and  as  he  stared  there  rose  above 
the  rumbling  roar  of  the  chasm  a 
Wild  and  terrible  shriek  from  Joanne. 
P  Aldous  saw  no  more  then.  He  was 
not  fighting  for  bis  life,  but  for  her, 
and  he  fought  with  the  mad  ferocity 
of  a  tiger.  As  he  struck,  and  choked, 
and  beat  the  head  of  his  assailant  on 
the  rock  he  heard  shriek  after  shriek 
come  from  Joanne's  lips;  and  then 
for  a  flash  he  saw  them  again,  and 
Joanne  was  struggling  in  the  arms  of 
iQuade.  «* 

FHe  struggled  to  his  kne^s,  and  the 
ttian  he  was  fighting  struggled  to  his 
knees;  and  then  they  came  to  their 
feet,  locked  in  a  death  grip  on  the 
fedgeof  the  chasm.  From  Quade's 
t  lutc'.i    he    saw  Joanne    staring  at 


Mortimer  Fitzhugh;  then  her  eyes 
•not  to  him  and  with  another  shriek 
phc  fought  to  free  herself. 

For  thirty  seconds  of  that  terrible 
drama  Mortimer  FitzHugh  stood  as 
if  hewn  out  of  rock.  Then  he  sprang 
toward  the  fighters. 

In  the  arms  of  John  Aldous' was 
fthe  strength  of  ten  men.  He  twisted 
■he  head  of  his  antagonist  under  his 
■rni;  he  braced  his  feet — in  another 
moment  he  would  have  flung  him 
bodily  into  the  roaring  maelstrom 
below.  Even  as  his  muscles  gathered 
themselves  for  the  final  effort  he 
knew  that  all  was  lost.  Mortimer 
FitzHugh's  face  leered  over  his 
shoulder;  his  demoniac  intention  was 
in  his  eyes  before  he  acted.  With  a 
jfcry  of  hatred  and  of  triumph  he 
'ahoved  them  both  over  the  edge,  and 
as  Aldous  plunged  to  the  depths  be- 
ll w,  still  holding  to  his  enemy,  he 
fteard  a  last  piercing  scream  from 


J- 


(To  Be  Continued.) 
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proven  ewraS>F sms&cbory 

Zerolene,  "a  most  satisfactory  motor  oil" — that  is  the  testimony  of  the  leading 
automobile  distributors  of  the  Coast. 

They  know  from  the  records  of  their  service  departments — and  we  know  from 
exhaustive  tests — that  Zerolene,  correctly  refined  from  selected  California 
asphalt-base  crude,  gives  perfect  lubrication  with  least  carbon  deposit 
Zerolene  is  the  oil  for  your  car — whatever  the  make — the  oil  for  all  types  ol 
automobile  engines.  For  correct  grade,  get  our  Lubrication  Chart  covering 
your  car 

1  At  dealers  everywhere  and  Standard  Service  Stations 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(CALIFORNIA) 

ZEROLENE 

7Ae Standard  Oil ior  Motor  Ca/av 


YOU  CAN  DEPEND  ON  THE 

ADVERTISEMENTS  IN 
ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


A  strict  censorship  is  imposed  on  all  advertising  intended  for  publication  in  Orchard 
and  Farm. 

Advertisers  must  satisfy  the  publishers  that  they  are  capable  and  willing  to  carry 
out  their  published  statements. 

Advertisements  must  not  only  avoid  extravagant  phrases,  but  their  context  must  be 
free  of  anything  offensive  to  any  member  of  the  family. 
Liquor  advertisements  are  barred,  as  are  also  those  of  habit-forming  narcotics. 
An  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  advertising  columns  as  free  from  reproach  as  the  ed- 
itorial columns. 

Advertisers  in  Orchard  and  Farm  are  deserving  of  your  complete  confidence.  Though 
they  may  be  unknown  to  you,  you  need  have  no  hesitancy  in  trusting  them. 

Write  lor  Advertising  Rates -Address  Orchard  and  Farm  BSfffiSSffi™ 
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Inventions  That  Are  Now  Available. 


An  Advertisement  I  Tractors  for  War  Crops 
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The  Nupro  Evaporator  Company 
Recived  67  Mail  Inquiries  From 
Their  Advertisement  in 
Orchard  and  Farm 


San  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  22,  1917. 

Orchard  and  Farm. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  '* 

Dear  Sirs — Up  to  this  writing  we  have  received  by  mail  67 
inquiries.  Besides  these,  we  have  had  numerous  calls  at  this 
office.  Included  in  the  letters  was  one  from  Yokohama,  Japan; 
another  from  Guatemala,  Central  America.  We  also  had  a  per- 
sonal call  from  a  g-entleman  from  Honolulu,  H.  T. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

NUPRO  FVAPORATOR  COMPANY, 

Henry  Simon,  Secretary, 


Read  the  advertisement  of  this  firm  at  the  top  of  Page  3L 


HEM'  your  neighbors  is  the 
Keynote  of  a  special  appeal 
to  tractor  owners  issued  by 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Carl  Vrooman. 

"livery  farmer  who  owns  a 
tractoc.  he  says,  '"owes  it  to  his 
country  to  do  all  the  custom  or  ex- 
change work  he  can  do  without 
neglecting  his  own  work.  Every 
hour  that  his  tractor  would  other- 
wise be  idle  it  ought  to  be  at  work 
helping  a  neighbor  who  is  behind- 
hand with  his  plowing  or  harrow- 
ing. Make  your  outfit  work  from 
dawn  to  dark;  make  it  work  all 
night  if  you  have  enough  operators 
to  lill  the  shifts.  The  acreage  to  be 
harvested  this  fall  hang-,  on  the  plow. 
Don't  let  an  acre  that  might  other- 
wise be  planted  go  untitled  because 
your  tractor  is  in  the  shed.  Help 
your  neighbors  and  thus  do  your 
part  in  strengthening  the  allied  lines 
on  the  battle  fronts  of  Europe.* 

A  Light-Running  Tractor. 

What  ha>  kept  the  tractor  from 
widespread  popularity?  That  is  a 
question  which  Rullin  H.  White,  for 
years  one  of  the  country's  foremost 
automobile  engineer*  and  now  pres- 
ident of  the  Cleveland  Motor  Plow 
Company,  can  answ  er.  And  his  an- 
swer is  brief. 

"The  farmer.''  says  Mr.  White, 
has  never  had  offered  him  a  thor- 
oughly practical  tractor.  That 
alone,  to  my  mind,  has  kept  the 
tractor  from  almost  universal  use. 
The  large  tractors,  of  which  there 
are  many  on  the  market,  are  too 
heavy  and  unwieldly  for  general  use. 
Because  of  their  size,  their  price 
must  of  necessity  be  high,  while 
their  weight  makes  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance  extravagant. 

"The  farmer  wants  a  lightweight 
tractor,  because  it  alone  is  practi- 
cal. ESti.-ting  types  have  lacked  suf- 
licient  traction  surface,  hence  they 
have  slipped  and  mired  when  the 
power  of  the  engine  was  applied. 

"As  far  back  as  191.:  these  facts 
were  apparent  to  me.  For  four  years 
I  have  endeavored  to  rectify  them 
and  to  build  a  small  unit  tractor  that 
would  combine  lightness,  durability 
and  power  with  ample  traction  sur- 
face.   And  now  I  have  such  a  tractor. 

"The  first  problem  that  had  to  be 
solved  in  designing  a  small  but  prac- 
tical tractor  unit  was  to  secure  am- 
ple traction  surface.  That  was  an 
essential.  Experience  and  experi- 
ment proved  that  the  construction 
must  of  necessity  be  of  the  crawler, 
track  laying  type.  For  only  that 
manner  of  design  would  permit  of 
adequate  traction  surface  on  a  small 
machine. 

"To  reduce  weight  I  drew  upon  my 
motor  truck  experience.  This  hall 
taught  me  that  lightness  and  durabil- 
ity could  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 
the  same  high  grade  materials  that 
enler  into  truck  construction,  but 
that  had  never  been  used  by  build- 
ers of  tractors. 

"My  machine  develops  20-horse 
power  at  the  pulley  and  10  at  the 
draw.  Yet  it  operates  on  a  basis 
of  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  gasoline 
per  acre  plowed.  It  can  easily  draw 
three  12-inch  plows,  and  with  them 
plow  10  acres  a  day;  or,  to  put  its 
capacity  in  another  way,  it  can  do 
the  work  of  10  horses  and  accom- 
plish it  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
keeping  them,  and  naturally  involves 
a  much  smaller  original  investment." 
A  Ford  Tractor  Device. 

Mot  long  ago  "Orchard  and  Farm" 
had  mentioned  a  device  that  trans- 
formed a  Ford  car  into  a  tractor. 
There  is  another  and  very  practica- 
ble attachment  of  this  sort  now  on 
the  market.  The  attachment  affords 
a  practical  farm  tractor  heavy  enough 


to  do  all  the  work  of  four  to  .,■ 
horses,  and  is  sold  at  a  price  tiia 
places  it  within  the  reach  of  all.  1 
The  mechanism  of  the  car  is  no 
altered  in  any  way,  ,and  by  remov- 
ing the  attachment,  the  car  can  U_ 
converted  into  a  pleasure  car  again* 
with  very  little  work.    This  fcaturdj 
alone  gives  the  owner  of  the  ne^P 
device  all  the  advantages  of  an  eflv* 
cicnt  farm   tractor  and  still  retain* 
the  usefulness  of  the  car  for  roads 
work,  without   any    duplication  ol 
equipment. 

Owing  to  the  great  tractive  power' 
of  this  attachment  in  proportion  to  I 
its  weight,  it  will  accomplish  muebfl 
of  the  work  of  a  big  expensive* 
tractor,  and  yet  will  not  pack  the! 
ground.  Its  light  weight  also  in-1 
sures  economical  running  expense,* 
as  it  requires  very  little  motive  ■ 
power  to  move  the  machine  itself.  I 
It  will  pull  a  two-bottom  plow,  har-l 
row,  manure  spreader,  drill,  road  1 
drag,  loaded  wagons — in  fact,  any  I 
work  which  is  ordinarily  done  with  J 
from  four  to  six-  horses. 

Four-in-One  Motor  Plow. 
Then  there  is  the  new  Four-in-1 
One  motor  plow,  so  named  because,  I 
besides  being  a  plow,  it  can  readily  1 
be  converted  to  three  other  uses — 1 
as  a  tractor,  a  motor  truck,  or  fori 
the  transmission  of  farm  power.  Its  ■ 
chief  advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that] 
it  has  been  so  designed  as  to  clim-1 
inate  excessive  weight.  This  ad- 1 
vantage  lias  been  gained  without  loss] 
of  shearing  power;  indeed,  the  unique  1 
arrangement  of  the  three-plow  unit  4 
has  resulted  in  greater  cutting  ei-  1 
riciency. 

Instead,  of  being  dragged  behind! 
the  tractor,  the  plows  arc  carried  di-  1 
rcctly  under  the  main  frame,  being! 
held  securely  in  a  patented,  flex-  I 
ible,  adjustable  frame.  Any  required! 
amount  of  suction  can  be  obtained  J 
by  a  simple  adjustment  of  the  front  1 
bail  support.  Counter-balanced  1 
springs,  which  take  care  of  the  1 
weight  necessary  to  raise  the  plows  I 
out  of  the  ground,  make  their  opera-  1 
tion  remarkably  easy.  The  driver  1 
need  never  fear  striking  such  pb-  1 
structions  as  rocks  or  stumps.  An  1 
adjustable  spring,  which  forms  the  I 
front  hitch,  is  so  arranged  that  when  1 
obstacles  are  encountered  the  clutch  1 
is  automatically  released  and  the  1 
motor  stops  before  any  damage  can  1 
be  done. 

Private  Tractor  Schools. 
Jn  their  excellent  house  organ,  I 
"Traction  Farming,"  the  Mogul  and  I 
Titan  people  arc  putting  forth  some  J 
valuable  literature  tending  to  in-  1 
crease  food  production  in  these  J 
emergency  times  by  the  use  of  the  j 
tractor. 

At  Indianapolis  and  other  places  J 
the  Mogul  people  maintain  tractor  1 
schools,  where  farmers  learn  the  | 
three  Rs  of  the  machine. 

These  tractor  schools  are  only  one  1 
of  the  many  evidences  of  the  desire  ] 
of  this  company  not  only  to  turn  j 
out  a  good  product  in  tractors,  but  ] 
also  to  spare  no  expense  in  posting  ] 
owners  of  its  tractors  on  correct  ] 
usage. 

Expert  personal  instruction  is  al-  I 
ways  given  at  the  time  of  the  deliv-  1 
ery  of  the  machines,  details  on  the  j 
care  and  operation  are  furnished  in  | 
an   instruction   book  accompanying  1 
each    tractor,   sets  of  bulletins  de-  ] 
scribing     proper     lubrication      and  j 
proper  care  in  winter  weather,  and 
other  important  points  have  all  been 
sent  ont  from  time  to  time,  and  fin- 
ally these  tractox  schools  have  served 
as  a  common  ground  where  experts 
from  the  factories  meet  tractor  own- 
ers and  show  them  how  to  solve  all 
problems. 

What    is    probably    the  biggest 
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tractor  contract  ever  signed  has  been 
awarded  the  Davis  Sewing  Machine 
"ompany  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  by  the 
;  L.  Best  Gas  Traction  Company 
f   San    Leandro,    California.  The 
greement  calls  for  the  construction 
i  $30,000,000  worth  of  Model  "for-* 
■»ty"  Best  tracklayer  tractors,  which 
will  be  built  under  the  Best  patents. 
Deliveries  on  the  contract  will  start 
Kin  November,  when  the  Best  sales 
organization  will  make  an  aggressive 
,  bid  for  business  in  the  central,  east- 
ern and  southern  States, 
i    The    Dayton    Company   has  just 
completed  the  manufacture  of  3,000,- 
000  detonators   and    1,000,000  shells 
for   the   Russian  government.  Ma- 
chinery which  made  these  war  mu- 
nitions will  be  turned  to  the  peaceful 
.  pursuits  of  the  manufacture  of  track- 
|  layers. 

Discussing  the  transaction,  <~.  A. 
Hawkins,  president  of  the  Best  con- 

•  cern,  also  vice  president  of  the 
>  Dayton  Company,  said: 

"Preparations  for  the  construction 
t  of  tracklayers  are  already  under  way 

•  at  the  Dayton  plant,  which  will  make 
«  first   deliveries   on    the   contract  in 

November.  This  increase  in  tractor 
output  will  help  farmers  to  till  more 
:  acres,  producing  correspondingly 
greater  crops  so  sorely  needed  at 
this  time." 

Enormous  Traction  Gang  Plows. 

The  J.  I.  Case  people"  of  Racine, 
Wis.,  are  putting  out  an  enormous 
twelve-bottom  heavy  duty  tractor 
gang  plow,  equipped  with  an  auto- 
matic lift.  Such  a  plow  would  be 
of  great  service  this  summer  and  fall 
in  preparing  land  from  which  grain 
has  been  cut  for  a  second  crop.  It 
would  tear  up  the  earth  in  a  way 
that  would  take  a  great  many  mule 
or  horse  teams  to  do  it. 

With  the  rapid  spread  of  the  use 
of  tractor  plows,  the  problems  to  be 
met  by  tjje  manufacturer  in  the 
production  of  serviceable  gang  plows, 
have  been  many.  This  company  has 
experimented  under  every  and  all 
conditions,  with  its  plows  before  al- 
lowing them  to  go  into  the  field.  Just 
as  Jerome  I.  Case  in  1842,  when  he 
built  the  first  Case  threshing  ma- 
chine, knew  every  part  that  went 
into  its  construction,  so  does  this 
company,  which'  he  founded,  know 
everything  that  goes  into  the  prod- 
ucts bearing  the  Case  trademark. 

In  the  design  of  these  plows  there 
are  several  exclusive  features,  such 
as  the  spring  hitch,  which  reduces 
to  a  minimum  the  strain  on  the  bot- 
tom from  sudden  contact  with  an 
obstruction;  the  automatic  dodge, 
which  allows  the  share  to  get  by  a 
rock  or  root  without  injuring  it;  the 
cast  break  pin,  which  does  not  wear 
as  does  a  wood  pin,  and,  therefore, 
permits  of  no  play  or  uneven  cutting 
of  the  bottom.  Grooved  in  the  cen- 
ter, it  insures  breakage  at  the  proper 
point,  so  that  there  is  no  possibility 
of  the  pin's  becoming  wedged.  ^ 

Mr.  Dufficy's  Work 

CHARLES  M.  DUFFICY,  the 
expert  irrigationist,  is  engaged 
in  an  effort  to  interest  more 
of  the  farmers  of  Napa  valley,  Cal- 
ifornia, in  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  irrigation  and  the  feasibility  of 
installing  electrically  driven  pump- 
ing plants  where  good  wells  are 
available. 

Five  years  ago  Mr.  Dufficy  went 
into  Santa  Clara  valley,  where,  at 
the  time,  but  three  hundred  horse- 
power of  electricity  were  used  for 
pumping  plants.  In  less  than  four 
years  there  were  15,000  horse-power 
connected  up.  In  Salinas  the  amount 
was  increased  from  200  to  4,300 
horse-power  in  a  comparatively  short 
time. 

Mr.  Dufficy  gives  the  farmer  the 
benefit  of  his  expert  knowledge,  tell- 
ing the  quantity  of  water  available, 
the  quantity  needed,  the  cost  of  a 
plant  and  all  other  information 
needed. 
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Pacific  Stock  Tanks  are  built  for  keeps— they  last 
longer  than  any  other— they're  built  of  Redwood. 

Redwood  was  unknown  before  the  settlement 
of  California,  hence  no  man  now  alive  knows 
how  long  a  Redwood  tank  will  live.  But  there 
are  tanks  in  use  in  1917  which  were  built  in  1859, 
and  still  show  no  evidence  of  decay.  Neither  heat, 
cold,  desert  dryness  nor  tropical  dampness  affect 
Redwood. 

We  have  been  building  Redwood  tanks  for  30 
years — for  farmers,  stockmen,  mines,  railroads  and 
municipalities.  Our  organization  is  highly  trained 
— skilled  by  long  experience — and  proud  of  the 
results  achieved. 

Tell  us  of  your  needs,  whether  large  or  small, 
and  our  engineers  will  give  you  the  benefit  of  their 
knowledge  freely. 

Redwood  costs  much  less  than  steel  and  lasts 
many  times  as  long.  It  weighs  far  less  and  that 
saves  freight. 

Why  pay  $165  for  a  5,000-gallon  steel  tank  when 
you  can  get  a  Pacific  Redwood  tank  for  $58.00  that 
will  outlast  three  of  the  others? 

Pacific  Tank  &  Pipe  Co. 

318  Market  Street 
San  Francisco 


Redwood  Pipe  outlasts  all 
others,  and  carries  the  water 
without  filling  up,  as  iron 
pipe  does. 

Tell  us  of  your  needs  and 
we'll  quote  satisfactory 
prices. 


Pacific  Tank  and  Pipe  Co. 
318  Market  St. 

San  Francisco.  Dept.  OF3 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  promptly  your  cata 
logue  of  Water  Tanks. 

I  need  a  tank  to  hold  

gallons. 

It  should  be  mounted  on  a  tower 

 feet  high. 

The  water  to  be  delivered  from 

I  Length  

pipcW_  

Name  

9.  , 

Address   
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Read  What  Advertisers  Say  About  Results 
From  Advertising  in  Orchard  and  Farm 


Received  63  Replies— Real  Estate. 

Having  advertised  in  Orchard  and  Farm  in 
April  and  June  issues.  I  beg  tn  inform  you 
that  up  to  date  1  bare  received  sixty  three  (63) 
replies  mentioning  Orchard  and  Firm.  I  again 
wish  to  use  jour  columns  for  August. — Clarence 
Bolt.  Hickman.  Cal. 

Soils  Lots  of  Airedales. 

Enclosed  you  will  kindly  And  75c  to  pay  for 
the  enclosed  ad  to  be  run  in  November  issue. 
Hare  bad  fine  success  from  previous  ads. 
Thanks  for  past  favors. — A.  B.  ScanJet],  Valie- 
cita.  Cal. 


Good  Results— Sold  Pigs. 

Kindly  run  the  advertisement  in  January 
issue.  Orchard  and  Farm.  The  December  ad 
baa  already  sold  me  two  pigs  and  have  a  num- 
ber more  inquiries. — C.  H.  Lyong,  Manager, 
Cedarhurst  Ranches,  Route  2,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Hog  Ad  Pulling  Fine. 

I  believe  I  have  been  giving  you  orders  for  my 
her  advertisement  in  your  livestock  columns 
month  by  month,  but  the  ad  is  pulling  well 
and  you  may  continue  it  "tf." — R.  H.  Whlt- 
ten,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Very  Good  Results— Rabbits. 

Kindly  run  the  enclosed  ad  iu  May  and 
June  issues  of  Orchard  and  Farm.  I  bad  very 
good  results  from  this  ad  in  Orchard  aud  Farm 
of  December.  January  and  February  and  trust 
the  May  and  June  issues  will  be  as  good.  En- 
closed find  P.  O.  Money  Order  for  $1.14  for 
the  enclosed  ad. — 9.  G.  S.  ArmstronK.  Prop., 
Armstrong's  Rabbit  Yards.  P.  O.  Box  250,  Pct- 
aluma,  Cal. 

More  Calls  Than  Any  Other. 

Had  more  calls  through  your  paper  last  year 
than  any  others.— D.  Clayton.  Modesto,  Cal. 


No  Matter  What  You  Have  for  Sale  or  Trade,  You  Should  Easily  Find 
a  Buyer  by  Running  an  Advertisement  on  the  Farmers'  Market  Page — 
Only  3c  Per  Word  Per  Issue. 
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For  the  Western  Woman  of  To-Day 


I HAVE  been  asked  to  write  about 
a  balanced  diet.  There  must  be 
something  the  matter  with  the 
old  slogan  '  early  to  bed  and  early  to 
rise  makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy 
and  wise,"  that  we  farmers  of  to- 
dav  should  be  calling  for  balanced 
diets,  at  least  this  would  be  the  oia 
fashioned  opinion. 

In  actual  cases  where  a  person 
or  child  is  slowly  starving  to  death 
because  of  the  lack  of  the  necessary 
chemicals  to  build  up  the  body  and 
brain  a  balanced  diet  in  which  the 
proteins,  phosphates,  starches,  etc. 
are  properly  balanced  or  given  the 
required  proportions  by  a  caretul 
selection  of  food,  nothing  short  ot 
a  balanced  diet  fills  the  bill. 

But  I  take  it,  however,  that  my 
correspondent  in  asking  for  a  bal- 
anced diet  is  seeking  for  less  involved 
menus  than  an  invalid  requires  and 
I  hope  that  a  few  of  the  practica 
suggestions  culled  from  the  food  and 
"dietary  experts  with  a  small  admix- 
ture of  common  sense  will  be  of  some 

If  I  say  good  friends,  that  farm 
animals  are  often  better  nourished 
than  farmers  themselves,  I  may  be 
putting  the  point  a  little  too  broadly 
for  the  average  case,  but  my  own 
experience  and  those  of  my  neigh- 
bors have  convinced  me  that  a  little 
more  attention  to  the  variety  of  foods 
that  the  producer  himself  consumes 
would  not  be  amiss. 

The  question  of  roughage,  muscle 
and  tissue  producing  foods  for  ani- 
mals at  the  present  day  and  the  great 
need  of  a  proper  variety  ot  food  stuffs 
for  the  fowels  and  beasts  of  the  farm, 
that  thev  may  be  healthy  specimens, 
is  one  upon  which  the  well  informed, 
up-to-date  farmer  spends  much 
thought. 

But  sometimes  he  fails  to  consider 
himself  from  the  point  of  view  of 
healthv  animals  and  often  scoffs  at 
the  idea  that  they  might  profit  by 
some  of  the  scientific  suggestions 
that  they  are  following  on  the  farm 
by  applying  a  few  of  them  in  the 
farm  kitchen. 

I  realize  that  to  keep  a  proper 
balance  of  nutritive  food  values  at 
each  meal  is  not  easy  to  do  where 
the  market  is  at  a  distance.  We  often 
do,  however,  cling  to  a  diet  of  too 
much  starch,  too  much  fat  or  salt 
meats  or  too  much  raw  fruit,  when 
we  might  have  a  proper  mingling  of 
them,  with  a  little  thought  and  plan- 

To  illustrate  this  point  I  have  in 
mind  a  policeman  who  is  on  duty 
at  a  certain  corner  in  a  big  city  the 
year  around.  I  know  for  a  fact  that 
iiis  daily  luncheon  consists  of  a  dish 
of  rice,  one  of  mashed  potatoes  and 
a  third  dish  of  macaroni.  He  seems 
to  outward  appearances  little  the 
worse  for  it;  but  he  surely  will  suffer 
from  this  decidedly  unbalanced  diet 
at  some  time  if  he  is  not  now. 

Rice,  macaroni,  eggs,  whole  wheat 
and  graham  flour,  fruits  especially 
stewed  fruits,  well  cooked  cereals,  all 
vegetables  and  meats,  both  salted  and 
fresh,  all  have  their  value  and  the 
important  thing  is  to  place  a  num- 
ber of  these  foods  upon  the  table  at 
each  meal  to  form  a  variety  for  each 
meal. 

First  of  all  it  is  very  important 
that  children,  especially  young  chil- 
dren, have  the  right  food.  So  many 
cases  of  disordered  stomach  and 
stomach  ache  are  simply  the  result 
of  poorly  cooked  or  unwise  foods. 

Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt  gives  excel- 
lent advice  for  the  feeding  of  chil- 
dren from  three  to  ten  years  in  his 
book  "The  Care  and  Feeding  of 
Children."  I  will  quote  in  part  from 
this  book. 

'Milk  should  form  a  very  import- 
ant part  in  a  diet  up  to  the 
tenth  year.  Thl-re  are  comp;  ratively 
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few  children  who  cannot  take  and 
digest  milk  if  it  is  properly  fed.  It 
should  be  clean  aud  fresh,  but  not 
too  rich.  It  is  a  mistake  to  select 
for  anv  children  the  rich  milk  of  a 
Jersey  herd  and  use  it  as  though  it 
were  ordinary  milk.  It  is  important 
not  to  give  milk  at  meals  when  fruits, 
especially  sour  fruits  are  allowed. 

•Most  children  from  four  to  ten 
will  take  one  egg  for  breakfast  and 
another  for  supper.  The  best  meats 
are  beef  steaks,  mutton  chop,  roast 
lamb,  broiled  chicken  and  certain 
delicate  fish  as  shad  or  bass.  Meat 
should  be  given  only  once  a  day  and 
at  the  mid-day  meal. 

"Young  children  should  not  eat 
ham,  bacon,  sausage,  pork,  liver, 
kidney,  game  and  all  dried  and  salted 
meats. 

"Among  the  raw  fruits  to  avoid  for 
young  children  are  cherries,  bananas 
and  pineapple  All  raw  units  should 
be  omitted  in  the  diet  of  a  child  who 
has  frequent  attacks  of  abdominal 
pain  or  intestinal  disorders. 

"If  there  is  an  important  article  of 
simple  diet  such  as  milk,  meat,  cer- 
eals or  vegetables  which  a  child 
habitually  refuses,  this  should  be 
given  first  at  the  meal  and  other  food 
withheld  until  it  is  disposed  of. 
Children  so  readily  form  habits  of 
eating  only  certain  things  and  refus- 
ing others  that  such  an  inclination 
should  be  checked  early." 

And  here  let  me  emphasize  good 
readers,  the  last  words  quoted  of 
Dr.  Holt  in  regard  to  not  allowing 
children  to  select  some  foods  and 
refuse  others.  I  attribute  one  of  the 
causes  of  my  excellent  digestion  to 
the  fact  that  as  a  child  my  mother 
would  not  allow  me  to  have  likes  and 
dislikes  for  the  food  upon  the  table. 
It  all  was  to  her  mind,  well  cooked 
and  wholesome,  and  I  ate  some  of 
each  and  said  nothing. 

Time  was  when  we  considered  the 
city  child  to  be  the  only  one  to  suf- 
fer from  malnutrition  or  an  improper 
diet,  but  as  I  look  back  over  my 
many  visits  to  my  relations  on  farms 
I  remember  a  cousin  whose  first 
lisping  word  was  not  "mamma,"  but 
"pork"  as  she  held  out  her  small 
plate  for  the  third  helping.  Surely 
there  was  room  for  correction  here. 

Another  authority  to  help  us  select 
the  right  food  is  Dr.  Harvey  W. 
Wiley.  The  diet  given  below  is  the 
one  that  Dr.  Wiley  follows  himself. 

"I  eat  moderately  of  all  simple, 
wholesome  foods  and  there  are  many 
of  them  that  suit  ine  only  too  well. 
I  especially  enjoy  the  whole  wheat 
porridge  and  corn  meal  and  fresh 
milk  from  my  own  farm;  these  with 
eggs  and  well  made  batter  cakes  and 
fruit  furnish  breakfast. 

"I  often  eat  no  luncheon  at  all  or 


Suggestions 
That 
Will  Be 
Found 
Helpful 
in  Matters 
of  Dress 
and 
About 
the  House 


a  very  light  one.  For  dinner  there 
is  a  roast,  "r  fish,  baked  potatoes, 
creamed  turnips,  spinach,  a  salad  of 
lettuce  and  tomatoes  with  a  little 
onion  and  French  dressing  mixed  at 
the  table;  for  dessert  some  very  sim- 
ple custard  or  fruit,  baked  apples  es- 
pecially. The  main  points  in  a  satis- 
factory diet  tor  a  person  past  mid- 
dle age  arc  tlie  avoidance  of  over 
eating,  the  reduction  of  protein,  es- 
pecially thai  derived  from  meat,  the 
abstension  from  rich  mixtures  and 
the  elimination  of  stimulants,  even 
tea  and  coffee,  or  their  reduction  to 
a  minimum. 

One  of  the  most  important  things 
in  our  eating  seems  to  be  modera- 
tion.   We  can  overeat  of  anything. 

On  a  dairy  farm  in  Marin  county 
lives  an  estimable  family  that  uses 
good  judgment  in  most  things,  but 
having  accc?s  to  the  richest  cream 
to  garnish  every  cereal,  pudding  and 
cake,  the  result  is  the  over  familiar- 
ity of  the  family  with  the  calomel 
bottle  in  an  endeavor  to  overcome 
the  effects  of  too  much  cream. 

In  fact,  we  of  the  farms  have  to 
watch  our  diet  perhaps  as  carefully 
as  our  city  brothers,  as  we  are  so 
apt  to  have  an  over  abundance  of 
one  food  and  not  enough  variety. 

During  the  fruit  seasons  it  is  very 
hard  to  eat  just  enough  but  not  too 
much  of  the  many  delicious  fruits. 

Then  again  we  may  grow  careless 
of  the  humble  vegetable  when  they 
may  be  had  tor  the  picking.  When 
visiting  in  Connecticut  some  time  ago 
I  found  many  farmers  and  their  fam- 
ilies who  pever  touched  a  vegetable 
and  seemed  to  take  pride  in  the  fact. 

There  is  a  fertile  field  for  the 
dietic  in  old  New  England  where  one 
meets  turoip>  and  pie  at  the  break- 
fast table  and  sits  down  to  a  supper 
of  sauce  and  cake,  with  a  side  dish 
of  pie. 

Let  every  one  remember  that 
mother  or  sister,  or  whoever  wields 
the  spoon  in  the  kitchen,  has  not  the 
humble  place  among  the  laborers  of 
the  world  that  she  once  had.  Her 
field  has  broadened  and  her  work  be- 
come an  art.  She  must  read  and 
study  if  she  would  provide  the  fam- 
ily with  a  variety  of  well  cooked 
foods  which  will  furnish  the  proper 
nourishment  for  each  individual. 


Some  Uses  for  Salt. 

A  pinch  of  salt  added  to  the  whites 
of  eggs  will  cause  them  to  beat  up 
quickly. 

Always  add  a  little  salt  to  the  water 
in  which  eggs  are  being  poached  to 
set  the  whites. 

When  irons  are  rusty,  rough  or 
sticky,  sprinkle  salt  on  several  folds 
of   paper   and    rub    the    hot  irons' 
several  times  over  this.    This  renders 


them  smooth  and  removes  the  rust. 

Deep  vases  may  be  cleaned  by  al- 
lowing a  solution  of  salt  and  vinegar 
to  stand  in  them  a  short  time.  Rinse 
with  clean  water  after  shaking  well. 

"She  Loves  Me,  She  Loves  Me  Not" 

Dear  Miss  Roberts:  I  am  sending 
you  a  suggestion  for  your  page  in 
"Orchard  and  Farm." 

We  have  taken  "Orchard  and 
Farm"  since  its  consolidation  witfi 
the  Hearst  Farm  Paper.  We  find 
that  it  has  improved  each  year,  and 
especially  so  in  1916. 

Your  page  has  many  suggestions 
that  are  practical  and  helpful. 

Wishing  the  magazine  a  continued 
success  1  am.    Very  sincerely, 

MRS.  J.  L.  BEVERS, 

Oleta,  Cal.   

Dear  Ruth  Roberts:  You  ask  that 
we  take  our  pens  in  hand,  I  obey. 

You  state  that  you  are  a  thorough 
human,  may  I  not  add:  "You  are  a 
thoroughly  capable  Western  woman 
'Orchard  and  Farm'  lady." 

You  manage  to  condense  a  lot  of 
interesting  information,  an  inspira- 
tion to  "go  and  do  likewise"  on  your 

Now  may  I  request,  if  you  haven  t 
too  many  good  things  ahead,  that 
you  give  us  a  balanced  diet  for  the 
orchardist  and  farmer. 

I'm  tremendously  interested  in  one 
orchardist's  balanced  diet  and  sus- 
pect all  our  women  would  profit  by 
and  enjoy  this  subject. 

I  am  really  truly  one  of  the 
"Orchard  and  Farm"  folks  because  in 
March,  1916,  my  slogan  was  given 
first  prize. 

Guess  what  I  did  with  the  check? 
Bought  the  darlingest  little  Jersey 
cow  and  named  her  Slogan;  named 
her  first  calf  Frogress,  the  first  word 
of  the  slogan,  and  shall  continue 
naming  her  family  until  the  six 
words  are  names  in  the.  family. 

Your  page,  in  fact,  every  page  in 
"Orchard  and  Farm"  is  very  much 
enjoyed  in  our  home.  Sincerely 
MRS.  JOrJN  H.  HILL, 

Ashland,  Ore. 

Artificial  Flowers  Renewed. 

The  flowers  on  your  hat  that  are 
crushed  but  not  faded  can  be  made 
to  look  as  fresh  as  when  new  by 
holding  them  in  the  steam  near  the 
spout  of  the  tea  kettle  (but  not  too 
near)  and  keeping  them  constantly 
in  motion.  ,  .  ^  -  *  \ 

When  the  petals  have  straightened 
hang  the  cluster  in  the  shade  to  dry. 
You  will  be  surprised  at  the  results. 

This  hint  was  sent  in  by  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Bevers  of  Oleta,  Cal. 

For  a  Quick  Lunch. 

These  receipts  are  contributed  by 
Annie  McDonald  of  Sevastopol: 
V/i  cups  of  boiled  rice. 
1  egg. 

Pinch  of  salt. 

Method:  Mix  the  boiled  rice  and 
the  well  beaten  egg.  Fry  in  cakes  a 
third  of  an  inch  thick.  When  brown 
serve  with  a  sprinkle  of  sugar.  This 
with  a  cup  of  hot  chocolate  is  a  quick 
and  nourishing  lunch  for  school  chil- 
dren. 

After  all  jams  and  jellies  have  been 
eaten  canned  tomatoes  make  a  good 
jam.  Drain  off  the  juice  of  one  can 
of  solidly  packed  tomatoes.  To 
three  (3)  cups  of  tomatoes  add  2J4 
cups  of  sugar.  Add  whole  cloves  or 
sticks  of  cinnamon  and  cook  until 
thick  like  jam.  

How  It  Was  Accounted  For. 
"How  does  it  happen,"   said  the 
teacher  to  the  new  pupil,  "that  your 
name  is   Allen  and  your  mother's 
name  Is  Brown?" 
"Well,"  explained  the  small  boy, 
'  after  a  moment's  thought,  "yon  see, 
she  married  again  and  I  didn't." 
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Hosiery 
that  puts 
a  stop  to 
Darning 

Here's  the  fam- 
ily brand  of 
dependable 
hosiery,  where 
service  in  wear 
and  economy 
in  price  are 
combined. 

Durable 

DURHAM 

Hosiery 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

Made  Strongest  Where 
the  Wear  ts  Hardest 

The  heels,  soles  and  toes  are  ttrongly 
reinforced.  The  wide,  elastic,  gar- 
ter-tear-proof tops  with  the  anti-run 
stitch  are  knit  on  to  stay.  The  quality 
is  uniform  throughout  sizes  cor- 
rectly marked  and  the  legs  are  full 
length.  Toes  are  smooth  and  even. 
The  famous  Durham  dyes  prevent 
color  from  fading  or  turning  green 
from  wearing  or  washing.  Sells  for 
15,  19,  25  and  35  cents  the  pair. 

Buy  Durable -Durham  Hosiery  for 
the  entire  family. 

^Sk?**         Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  our  ladies '  35c  and 
men 's  25c  silk  -  mercer- 
tzed  hosiery  with  the 
^m|^SJpp,      Patented  anti-run  stitch. 

*Ssui** '       Durham  Hosiery  MUIs, 

Trade-Mark  Durham,  N.  C. 
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We're  Mighty 
Poor  Salesmen! 

The  fact  Is  we  <io  not  need  to  sell 
our  goods.  We  try  to  spread  the 
truth  about  them  and  the  sales  take 
care  of  themselves. 
Our  fourth  season  is  on.  We  have 
three  sizes  to  offer.  Our  business 
has  doubled  every  year.  It  looks 
like  it  would  increase  ten-fold  this 
year,  judging  by  the  orders  already 
received. 

We  can  ship  direct  to  you.  We  have 
no  agents  nor  middle  men.  Our 
Refrigerators  are  Unit  Construction 
and  come  crated.  Easily  set  up  and 
all  reinforced  concrete,  very  light 
construction,  chemically  treated, 
fully  enameled  inside.  Revolving 
shelves,  water  cooled  and  everlast- 
ing. Three  blue  ribbons.  Hundreds 
In  use. 

Srmd  for  oar  publication 
"leeleas  Era" 

Prices  $25,  $35,  $45 
POTMAN  HAMPTON  COMPANY 

Selma,  Calif. 

Please  mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 


Home  Garden 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Paquette 

1118  Polll  St.,  Ventura,  Cel. 

Will  you' please  tell  us  how  to  start 
cuttings  of  poinscttias  for  pot  plants? 
We  are  too  far  north  for  them  to  suc- 
ceed outdoors,  and  they  arc  so  ex- 
pensive if  bought  from  the  florist 
every  Christmas.  I  have  a  plant  from 
which  1  would  like  to  start  small 
cuttings  to  pot  up  for  next  Christmas. 

YOUR  old  plant  will  be  dormant 
now,  and  you  should  take  it  out 
of  the  pot  and  shake  all  the  old 
soil  away  from  the  roots,  then  re- 
pot in  a  size  larger  pot,  using  a  good 
rich  soil,  with  plenty  of  sand  to  pre- 
vent packing.  Cut  off  the  tips  of 
all  bloom  shoots  and  then  wet  the 
soil  well  and  put  in  a  warm  place 
and  the  plant  will  soon  start  new 
shoots.  . 

For  rooting,  the  cuttings  should  be 
made  when  the  shoots  arc  about  two 
inches  long.  Cut  with  a  sharp  knife, 
taking  just  a  little  heel  off  the  -old 
wood.  Start  in  a  sand  box  in  the 
same  way  you  would  carnation  or 
any  other  cuttings.  The  principal 
thing  is  to  keep  the  sand  damp  and 
cool.  When  well  rooted  take  up  care- 
fully and  put  them  in  the  pots  you 
wish  them  to  grow  in,  using  a  good 
loose  loam,  and  be  sure  of  good 
drainage- 

The  plants  may  be  taken  indoors 
when  the  weather  begins  to  get  too 
cool,  and  when  the  bloom  begins  to 
show  use  weak  manure  water  and 
keep  damp,  but  not  too  wet. 

Hydrangeas. 

My  hydrangeas  arc  pale  (jrc.cn,  and 
the  stems  are  too  weak  to  hold  up 
the  bloom.  The  blooms  arc  not  yet 
fully  developed.  Will  you  tell  mc  what 
is  the  trouble,  and  what  to  dot  They 
arc  on  the  north  side  Of  the  house, 
but  get  morning  and  evening  sun,  and 
I  have  always  been  told  that  they 
do  best  in  the  shade. 

Hydrangeas  do  better  in  partly 
shaded  positions,  especially  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  State.  These 
plants  are  known  as  gross  feeders, 
and  need  a  heavy  rich  soil.  When 
growing  they  need  plenty  of  water, 
and  good  rich  food.  I  would  gi\e 
them  a  heavy  mulch  of  old  manure, 
or  what  would  be  better  now  would 
be  to  give  them  a  feeding  of  liquid 
manure  twice  a  week.  The  pale 
green  color  would  show  that,  they 
were  starving. 

Gladioli. 

I  am  getting  the  gladioli  fever. 
Have  never  grown  them,  but  want  to 
this  year.  Am  I  too  late?  Are  there 
any  set  rules  for  their  cultivation? 
My  soil  is  not  very  rich.  What  is  the 
best  fertiliser? 

I  think  one  of  the  easiest  flowers  to 
grow  is  the  galdiolus.  They  are  not 
particular  as  to  their  surroundings, 
and  combine  with  almost  any  other 
flowers.  For  instance,  you  can  plant 
them  in  front  of  shrubs,  or  you  may 
plant  them  back  of  the  lower-growing 
plants. 

If  this  is  yonr  first  year  I  would 
buy,  beg  and  borrow  all  the  bulbs 
you  can  get,  and  then  you  can  repay 
with  new  varieties  in  a  year  or  two, 
for  they  multiply  fast. 

Prepare  the  soil  as  you  would  for 
any  garden  work,  and  plant  as  yon 
would  onion  sets,  only  deeper.  Plant 
in  rows,  clumps  or  any  way  you 
fancy.  Cover  at  least  four  inches, 
and  five  is  better.  If  not  planted 
deep  enough  they  are  apt  to  be 
blown  over  by  the  first  hard  wind. 
If  they  are  planted  in  an  exposed 
place  it  would  be  well  to  stake  and 
(Continoed  on  page  30.) 


BREAKFAST  IN  20  MINUTES 

HO 

"  The  Only  Steamed- Cooked  Oatmeal' > 

A  package  of  "H-O"  Oatmeal  should  always  be  on  hand  in  every 
home  because  it  can  be  made  ready  for  the  table  with  only  20 
minutes  cooking.  "H-O"  is  the  only  steam-cooked  oatmeal,  a  pro- 
cess which  retains  all  the  natural  flavor  of  the  oats— a  delicate 
run  aroma,  more  delicious  than  any  oatmeal  you  ever  tasted.  "H-O" 
costs  only  one-half  cent  per  dish  and  is  good  for  old  and  young. 
Your  grocer  has  it. 


PAT  LESS  FOR  PRINTING  in  these  trying  timee, 
when  yon  must  stop  all  waste  and  practice  erery 
economy.  We  specialize  in  printing  for  the  Farmer, 
Stock- Raiser  and  Fruit-Grower  at  the  wry  lowest 
prices  possible.  First-clan  guaranteed  worfcmansliip 
JJ,  .tl!S.  following  beyond  coropeUtiou  prion:  A 
High-Crass  Bond  letterhead  at  $2.90  per  1,000  (the 
f*-00  kind);  1,000  good  White  Envelopes.  $2.75  per 
1.000;  Fine  Vellum  Bristol  Business  Cards,  $2  10 
per  1.000  (the  $3.60  kind).  Any  kind  of  printing  at 
correspondingly  low  prices.  Send  us  your  order  and 
nre  money.  PROGRESS  PRINTING  CO.,  "Hon- 
est Value  Printers,"  230  Sixth  St.,  San  Francisoo. 
Oal-    Country  orders  sent  prepaid. 


If  readers  of  this  publication  do 
not  find  advertised  just  what  they 
are  looking  for,  write  Orchard  and 
Farm,  Hearst  Building,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  yon  will  be  put  in  touch 
with  reliable  firms  handling  the 
goods  desired. 


Twenty  Million  Miles  of  Telephone  Wire 


The  telephone  wire  in  use  in 
the  Bell  System  is  long  enough 
to  run  from  the  earth  to  the 
moon  and  back  again  forty 
times. 

The  Bell  System  has  about 
twice  as  much  telephone  wire 
as  all  Europe. 

More  than  500,000  new  tele- 
phones are  being  added  to  the 
Bell  System  yearly — almost  as 
many  as  the  total  number  of 
telephones  in  England. 

In  twelve  months  the  Bell 
System  adds  enough  tele- 
phones to  duplicate  the  entire 


telephone  systems  of  France, 
Italy  and  Switzerland  com- 
bined. 

In  proportion  to  population 
the  extension  of  the  Bell  System 
in  the  United  States  is  equal 
in  two  years  to  the  total  tele- 
phone progress  of  Europe  since 
the  telephone  was  i  /ented — 
a  period  of  about  forty  years. 

The  Bell  System  fills  the 
telephone  needs  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  a  thoroughness 
and  a  spirit  of  public  service 
which  are  without  parallel  the 
world  over. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies' 


One  Policy 


One  Syutem      Universal  Service 
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Pretty  Costumes  and  House  Dresses 

Patterns  From  the  Best  Designers,  Selected  by  Ruth  Roberts. 


THIS  month  we  are  giving  a 
more  detailed  description  of 
our  patterns,  in  order  to  give 
a  better  idea  of  them  to  our  women 
readers. 

A  tremendous  interest  was  taken 
by  our  home  dressmakers  in  the 
April  and  May  patterns,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  those  of  June  will  make  a 
still  better  impression. 

Particularly  pretty  are  Nos.  2068 
and  2093,  the  patterns  for  the  boudoir 
sack  and  the  all-round  house  and 
street  costume.  The  latter  is  good 
for  almost  any  occasion  and  is  by 
no  means  difficult  to  make  up. 

RUTH  ROBERTS. 

Lady's  House  Dress. 
1366.— Galatea,  seersucker,  ging- 
ham, chambray,  percale,  or  lawn  are 
good  for  this  style.  Its  practical 
feature  is  the  reversible  closing,  but 
if  desired  the  fronts  may  be  stitched 
to  position  at  the  center.  The  neck 
finish  may  be  collarless  or  with  the 
neat  rolled  collar.  The  sleeve  is 
good  in  wrist  length  and  very  con- 
venient and  comfortable  in  elbow 
finish.  The  ample  pockets  one  or 
two  may  be  added  or  omitted.  As 
here  shown  khaki  cloth  was  used 
with  trimming  of  white  wash  braid. 
Blue  and  white  checked  gingham, 
gray  striped  seersucker,  or  dotted 
percale  are  also  appropriate.  The 
pattern  is  cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40, 
42  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  The 
cap  may  be  of  the  same  material  as 
the  dress,  or  may  be  used  as  a 
boudoir  cap  and  finished  in  lawn, 
mull,  organdie,  net  9t  embroidery. 
It  is  cut  in  one  size  only,  medium. 


The  pattern  for  the  dress  requires 
7  yards  of  36-inch  material  for  a 
medium  size.  The  cap  requires  % 
yard,  of  27-inch  material.  The  skirt 
measures  about  3  yards  at  the  foot. 
Price  10  cents. 


A  Pretty  Dress  For  the  Girl. 

1609 — Girls'  dress,  with  or  without 
Bolero,  with  sleeve  in  either  of  two 
lengths,  and  with  high  or  square 
neck  edge. 

White  voile  with  lace  and  insertion 
is  here  shown.  The  dress  is  nice  for 
nun's  veiling  or  crepe  in  pink,  blue 
or  cream,  with  embroidery  or  lace 
for  trimming.  It  may  also  be  de- 
veloped in  challie,  lawn,  dimity  or 
silk  and  is  nice  for  serge,  mixed 
suiting,  gingham,  chambray  and  per- 
cale.   The  Bolero  may  be  omitted.  1 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  4  sizes:  4,  6, 
8  and  10  years.  It  requires  3%  yards 
of  44-inch  material  for  a  6-year  size. 
Price  10  cents. 


A  Dainty  Boudoir  Sack. 

2068 — Lawn,  silk,  crepe,  satin,  linen, 
batiste,  challie,  albatross,  flannel  and 
flannelette  are  nice  for  this  style.  The 
pattern  has  no  scams,  being  held  in 
place  under  the  arms,  with  tacking, 
or  if  preferred,  with  ribbon.  A  rib- 
bon bow  holds  the  fronts.  Lace, 
embroidered  banding,  feather  stitch- 
ing or  piping  will  be  suitable  for 
trimming. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  4  sizes:  small 
for  32  and  34  inches  bust  measure, 
medium  for  36  and  38  inches  bust 
measure,  large  for  40  and  42  inches 
bnst  measure,  and  extra  large  for  44 


and  46  inches  bust  measure.  The 
small  size  requires  1V4  yards  of  36- 
inch  material.    Price  10  cents. 


An  Ideal  Play  Suit. 

2069 — In  cool  lawn  or  dimity,  serv- 
iceable gingham  or  seersucker,  this 
model  will  be  very  desirable.  It  is 
also  nice  tor  pique,  linen,  drill,  cor- 
duroy, repp  and  poplin;  likewise 
good  for  serge,  voile  and  gabardine. 
It  may  have  a  collar  or  be  finished 
with  cool,  square  neck  outline,  have 
wrist-length  sleeves  with  a  band  cuff 
or  short  sleeves.  The  bloomers  are 
cut  with  comfortable  fulness  and  will 
take  the  place  of  underskirts. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  6  sizes:  2,  4, 
6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  Size  8  requires 
3  yards  for  the  dress  and  1%  yards 
for  the  bloomers,  of  44-inch  material. 
Price  10  cents. 


Charming  Dress  For  Girl. 
2072. — Gingham,  percale,  lawn,  dim- 
ity, chambray,  linen,  gabardine,  serge, 
repp  and  poplin  are  nice  for  this 
style.  The  back  and  fronts  form 
panels  which  extend  over  the  sides 
and  form  belt  sections  to  hold  the 
dress  fulness.  The  sleeve,  in  wrist 
length,  has  a  smart  pointed  cuff.  In 
short  length,  the  finish  may  be  as 
desired. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  5  sizes:  4,  6, 
8,  10  and  12  years.  It  requires  4 
yards  of  36-inch  material  for  an  8- 
year  size.    Price  10  cents. 


An  Easy  to  Make  and  Practical 
Model. 

2074 — Ladies'   "Coverall"  Apron. 
Striped  seersucker  was  used  in  this 
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instance;  checked  gingham,  drill,  per- 
cale, linen  or  alpaca  are  equally  at- 
tractive. The  belt  may  be  omitted. 
The  pattern  is  cut  in  4  sizes:  small 
for  32  and  34  inches  bust  measure, 
medium  for  36  and  38  inches  bust 
measure,  large  for  40  and  42  inches 
bust  measure,  and  extra  large  for  44 
and  46  inches  bust  measure.  It  re- 
quires 5%  yards  of  36-inch  material 
for  a  medium  size.    Price  10  cents. 


Boys'  Rompers. 
2077 — This  makes  an  ideal  play  or. 
beach  suit  for  warm  weather.  It  may 
be  finished  with  a  collar,  or  with  neck 
in  square  outline.  The  model  is  good 
for  serge,  flannel,  gingham,  cham- 
bray, seersucker,  percale,  galatea  or 
linen. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  5  sizes:  2,  3, 
4,  5  and  6  years.  It  requires  2% 
yards  of  36-inch  material  for  a  4- 
year  size.    Price  10  cents. 

A  Smart,  Seasonable  Model. 

2092 — This  style  is  ideal  for  sports 
materials.  It  will  make  a  fine  outing 
or  beach  suit,  in  Jersey  cloth,  gabar- 
dine, serge,  wash  satin,  taffeta,  linen, 
drill,  voile,  gingham  and  chambray. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  3  sizes:  16,  II 
and  20  years.  It  requires  4  yards  for 
the  coat  and  3  yards  for  the  skirt,  of 
36-inch  material,  for  a  16-year  size. 
The  skirt  measures  about  2%  yard! 
at  the  foot.    Price  10  cents. 


Good  for  Many  Occasions. 

2093 — Figured  foulard  was  used  for 
this  model  with  Georgette  crepe  for 
trimming.  One  could  make  this 
model  up  in  printed  voile,  challie,  em- 
broidered batiste,  shantung,  linen  or 
tub  silk. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  6  sizes:  34, 
36,  38,  40.  42  and  44  inches  bust 
measure.  It  requires  5V4  yards  of  44- 
inch  material  for  a  36-inch  size.  Skirt 
measures  3  yards  at  its  lower  edge. 
Price  10  cents. 


Use  Coupon  in  Ordering  Pattern 

* 

Herewith  fini    rati,  for  which  »rod  aw) 

]  tbe  foUowing  iiaUerns: 

Pattern  No  Sia»  

1  rtturn  No  8i«e  

Pattern  No  Siat  

Be  aure  to  gire  number  and  »w     Send  ordera 
for    !»tteru»     to     ORCHARD     AND  KARIf, 
IIKARHT  BLTH5..  &  F.    Be  rora  to  »um  your 
i  fall  oaom  jud  addreai  lelow. 

Catalogue  Notice. 
Send  10c  in  silver  or  stamps  for 
our  up-to-date  Spring  and  Summer 
1917  Catalogue,  containing  550  designs 
of  Ladies',  Misses'  and  Children'! 
Patterns,  a  concise  and  comprehensive 
article  on  dressmaking.  Also  some 
points  for  the  needle  (illustrating  30 
of  the  various  simple  stitches),  all 
valuable  hints  to  the  home  dress- 
maker. 
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in  your  orders 
ow  for  the  Profeci 
(June)  Capri  Figs,  as 
the  supply  is  limited 
this  year. 

For  Information  Write 

MARKARIAN 
FIG  GARDEN 

Fresno,  Cal. 
Route  A  I .  I .  Michael ian 

Box  37o  in  Charge 

*»         Capri  Dept. 


COFFEE 

3  lb*,  for  $1.00. 


I  sell  from  20,000 
to  30,000  lba.  of 
coffee  every  month. 
By  buying  direct 
from  the  growers, 
doing:  my  own 
roasting*  and  sell- 
ing direct  to  the 
consumer,  I  do 
.wo  middlemen's  profits. 
That's  why  I  can  give  you  so  much 
for  your  dollar. 

Long's  Best  Coffee  has  a  flavor 
and  aroma  that  will  win  your  in- 
stant approval.  It  is  a  blend  of 
four  mountain  grown  coffees,  and 
hence  high-flavored. 

Loaaj'a  Best  Coffer  Delivered  to 
Your  Door  by   Parcel  Font. 

Roasted  the  moment  before  It  is 
sent  to  you.    3  lba.  for  fl.OO. 

LONG,  the  Coffee  Man 

LONG'S  MARKRT 
1Kb   and    Waahinctnn  Sta. 
Oakland,    <  nllf. 
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Frenchgloss" 

In  Your  Starch 

Many  nousewiies  hate  tried  to  equal  the 
beautiful  Hniah  that  ia  the  pride  of  the  Frenrfi 
Hand  I>auudriea  —  but  up  to  the  time 
•MtKNllKiUlSS"  was  put  oo  the  market 
were  an  (title  to  do  to. 

We  claim  that  "FUENCHG&OSS"  when 
used  according  lii  direction  will  fire  a  finer 
finish  to  c&mienta  tooth  Marched  and  soft  tln- 
isli)  than  ran  be  obtained  t.y  the  uae  u/  anv 
other  article  on  the  market. 

After  a  woman  m  ones  used  "F71KNTH- 
01./JS.S"  and  eeea  (tie  BKAt'TlFir,.  SMOOTH 
I'l.lABI.K,  i.asi -i.n.i  I  imsii  it  firri  to  Ear 
men!.*  nhe  will  neter  be  eatirfed  with  the  looks 
of  Raiments  ironed  without  It. 

The  tweet  acent  imparted  from  it*  nse  pres 
jour  linen  »  freah  odor  that  ta  a  joy  to  the 
wearer.  "KRKNCHCLOriS"  ii  scented  with 
Carnation,  Lilac  and  Jockey  Club,  also  odorles*. 

Yon  .mi  not  imagine  the  pleajnire  that  awaits 
you  until  you  have  tried  a  parage.  'Hie 
dauity  piece*  that  jou  dare  not  risk  Bending 
to  the  IvYK  VATS  and  MANtll.K  MArHINHs 
of  the  I'nKUO  LAUNOHY  ran  now  be  done 
at  home  KASIKH,  OM2ANEK  and  SAKEK  in 
eyery  way. 

WE  WANT  Y OH  TO  TRY  this  article  your- 
•etf.  bo  you  can  fully  appreciate  the  fine  work 
It  does.  *  let  a  park  ace  from  »  ,  r  cmcer  (THK 
PRICK  IS  10  OKNTS)-  SIlVl'KH KNT  KOR 
AT  I.KA-  !•  SIX  LARUE  FAMILY  WASH- 
1NUS.  Try  it  and  if  it  does  not  do  all  that 
we  say  it  will,  and  more,  bring  it  back— the 
grocer  will  cheerfully  refund  jnu  yonr  money. 
Order  by  mail  if  your  grocer  cajjnut  supply  you. 

FRENCHGLOSS  CO. 

1157  I".  12th  afreet,       Oakland,  Cat. 


Home  Garden 


(Continued  from  rape  37.  > 

tie  tliem  when  about  a  foot  or  eigh- 
teen inches  high. 

Well  rotted  manure  is  a  pood  fer- 
tilizer, hut  if  yon  cannot  f:c'  that 
any  commercial  fertilizer  that  U  K'ood 
for  potatoes  is  good  for  gladiolus. 

Canterbury  Bells. 

/  Jove  the  old  fashio/ied  Cttnlurhurg 
bells,  but  have  not  had  flood  smcccm 
in  growing  them.  I  plant  the  i-ccds 
in  the  epting,  but  tl<<:  plants  do  not 
bloom.  Will  you  tell  me  hov  to  get 
blooms? 

If  you  want  plants  of  Canterbury 
bells  that  will  bloom  next  summer 
you  should  sow  your  seeds  ne  w,  for 
they  will  not  bloom  the  first  year. 
But  when  you  once  get  the  plants 
established  they  arc  very  satisfactory 
and  easy  to  grow.  Sow  the  seeds 
in  seed  boxes  or  flats,  aod  transplant 
into  rows  of  good  garden  soil,  and 
it  the  soil  is  well  drained  so  they 
Will  not  rot  in  the  winter,  ivj^t  leave 
them  in  the  garden  all  winter-  In 
the  spring,  when  they  begin  to  grow, 
pive  them  a  mulch-  of  well-rotted 
manure,  and  cultivate  during  the 
growing  season. 

There  arc  several  varieties  that  are 
very  dear  besides  the  well-Known 
cup-and-saucer  kind.  One  is  the  tiny 
campanula  carpatica.  It  is  very  use- 
ful for  borders  and  the  tiny  blue  bells 
are  a  perfect  dcl'-ght.  Campanula 
persifolia  is  one  that  is  different, 
clean  blue  and  white,  hardy  and  easy 

to  grow.  LaaWi       '  "'  i 

A  Flag  in  the  Garden. 

This  is  a  time  when  we  ha><  flags 
everywhere,  and  why  not  in  the  gar- 
den? So  many  have  asked  me  re- 
garding the  best  plants,  positions  ar.d 
ways  of  making  a  Hag  that  I  have 
been  asking  old  gardeners  what  are 
the  best  plants  to  use. 

For  the  red  they  all  say  to  use 
scarlet  alternantheras.  There  are 
two  varieties — a  brilliant  tissitnma 
and  a  major;  both  arc  good  clean 
reds.  Santolinas  are  the  best  to  use 
for  white,  and"  there  are  two  good 
blues.  Lobelia  Emperor  Wiliar.i, 
which  in  my  mind  is  the  best  blue 
on  the  market  for  all  color  effects. 
But  some  of  the  gardeners  prefer 
the  dwarf  varieties  of  ageratum  and 
you  might  have  patriotic  scruples 
against  the  Emperor  William. 

Ageratum  has  one  advantage  over 
the  lobelia,  and  that  is  it  is  a  quicker, 
hardier  grower,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  is  rfcarly  so  blue. 

lor  the  blue  field,  for  the  stars, 
simply  mark  out  the  square  field, 
then  plant  the  white  stars  as  they 
arc  on  the  flag,  then  plant  yonr  blue 
in  between  the  stars  so  as  to  make 
s  solid  mass  of  blue. 

Snap  Dragons. 

I  think  no  one  flower  has  made 
such  rapid  advances  in  the  hearts  of 
our  home  gardeners  in  the  last  few 
years  as  snap  dragons. 

I  find  them  very  easy  to  grow,  and 
any  one  may  have  a  succession  of 
b'oom  with  a  very  little  trouble.  Sow 
tha  seeds  in  flats  or  seed  beds.  Do 
not  sow  too  thick,  for  if  you  do  you 
are  apt  to  lose  some  when  trans- 
planting. They  may  be  started  from 
cuttings,  but  the  young  seed  plants 
really  are  the  cleanest  and  freest 
from  rust. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  make  a  sowing 
of  seed  now,  and  you  will  ha\e  some 
good  late  flowers  for  cutting.  For 
the  best  effect  buy  the  seeds  in  sep- 
arate colors.  Transplant  into  a  good 
rich  garden  loam,  and  pinch  out  the 
first  bloom  shoots  if  you  want 
stocky  plants.  It  is  also  a  good  plan 
to  keep  well  tied  up  to  stakes  to 
prevent  breaking  down  -when  spray- 
ing, also  as  a  protection  from  winds. 


LESS  WORK 

No  coal,  wood  or  ashes  to  lug.  No  waiting  for 
the  fire  to  burn  up. 

Meals  in  a  jiffy  and  a  cool  kitchen  all  the  time. 
Bakes,  broils,  roasts,  toasts.  Better  cooking  be- 
cause of  the  steady,  evenly-distributed  heat. 
More  convenient  than  a  wood  or  coal  stove  for 
all  the  year  'round  cooking,  and  more  econom- 
ical. 

The  long  blue  chimneys  prevent  all  smoke  and 

Smell.  In  1,  2,  3  and  4  burner  sizes,  with 
or  without  ovens.  Also  cabinet 
models.  Ask  your  dealer  today. 

NEW  PERFECTION 
OIL  CffQlfcSTOVE 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


Sample 
Mailed 
Free 


GUARANTEED  BELTING 

Write  H.  D.  Dreisbach,  Sixth  Floor,  Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco, 
and  you  will  receive  a  sample  of  the  best  belting  in  the  world.  Noth- 
ing like  it    Costs  less  than  other  belting  and  lasts  much  longer.  In- 
formation will  be  sent  you  on  how  to  judge  good  from  poor  grade  belting. 


Do  It  Electrically 

ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES  in 
the  household  not  only  add  to  the 
convenience  of  all  members  of 
the  family,  but  they  are  econom- 
ical and  time-savers. 

ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES  in- 
clude CHAFING  DISHES, 
COFFEE  PERCOLATORS, 
VACUUM  CLEANERS,  ELEC- 
TRIC IRONS  and  every  other 
appliance  that  is  needed  in  the 
modern  home,  not  forgetting 
ELECTRIC  FANS. 

We  carry  thes<;  appliances  in  many  of  our  branch  offices, 
and  will  be  glad  to  have  you  call  and  inspect  them.  Where  we 
do  not  carry  them  we  will  be  just  as  glad  to  give  you  our  ex- 
pert advice. 

"PACIFIC  SERVICE"  is  always  "At  Your  Service." 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

HEAD  OFFICE,  445  SUTTER  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Branches  in  all  principal  cities  and  towns  of 
North-Central  California. 
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FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 

Our  rate  for  classified  advertisements  on  the  Market  Place  pages  is  3  cents  per  word  for  each  insertion.  Advertisements  must 
reach  us  before  the  23d  of  each  month.  Changes  of  copy  of  advertisements  running  till  forbid  must  be  in  our  hands  by  the 
10th  of    each  month  preceding  date  of    issue.     Address  ORCHARD  AND    FARM,   Hearst   Building,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 


POULTRY. 


asud  at  lower  prices— mud  can  All  ■'<)"»  gStS 
tirain  to  l.iifh.  but  eggs  are  stiU  hwher  Don  I  B 
cold  feet,  but  hold  the  fort.  Circulars  fr<£  BM 
den  I'oti  try  Ranch  and  HaUherj.  Camubell.  Cal. 
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ARKED    PLYMOUTH.  ROCKS-Cockerel.. 
liufjty  fellows  for  breeding;  hen..  and  JW"** 
•re  wonderful  larira;   bred   from  champion   or  ic 
winners  at  California's  leading  shows.    U  "■  » 
red  Rocks  you  want  get  in  touch  with  ■JW™ 
away.    I  hare  bred  them  exclusively  for  »'"*.<«" 
years.    Yes.   we   are  booking  order,  fcr™«™ 
esgs.    Write  for  calalc*.     Vodden  s  Rockery.  u» 
Ostos.  C«l.  .  

lOCB  OPPORTUNITY?'!— 200  290  eg*  *ir,X"*5!-: 
turine.  winter-laying  Leghorns.  Anconas.  It- as. 
White.  Bult  Wvandottes:  White  Barred  ItocfckB™ 
Orpingtons:  Kilo  yearly  profit.  every  brent  er. 
I  hiring  Mj>  June  Kcj»  half,  chicks  fourth  off  tew 
pens  all  breeds,  bargain,  make  room,  (.uaranu-e 
proflt:  feed  high.  Carrol  Beeaon.  Pasadena.  Caux. 
FOB  SALE— 32  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pul- 
lets, 11  moa.  old,  lfow  laying.  *1.2o  each.  Be 
rinick.  About  120  3.  C.  Wiite  Leghorn  chicks  at 
X>r  each.  Crab  the  lot  (ti  weeks  old).  New  Zea- 
land Red  bucka  and  does.  P.  K.  I.  H>  »<-«*•  2 
uew    PeUlnma    brooders,    $4.00    each.     W.  W. 

Whius,  East  Auburn.  CaL   

FlN~f*>T  HATCHBKY  IN  THE  WOKLU— Baby 
chicks  Rhode  Island  Rids  and  White  Leghorns, 
nettings  '  100.  1  000  hatched  right  in  our  $00,000 
brie*  and  concrete  botdiery  from  our  quality  heavy 
lartTS:  reasonable  prices;  stock  hatching  egg* 
Pebhleiide  Poultry  Farm.  3nnnyTale.  California. 

BUILD  UP  YOUR  FLOCK — Ai*  for  Phoenix 
Milling  Company  "Chich  Food"  for  your  little 
chirks— a  perfect  mixture — and  Phoenix  Milling 
Company  "Scratch  Food"  for  your  hens.  It's  ex- 
rellent.  Your  grocer  will  get  either  for  you.  rnoe- 
nlx  Milling  Company.  Sacramento,  oiuiuriiia. 
I-ETALUMA    HATCHERY  —  EstabTiah»d  1902. 

Can  ship  day-old  rhicka  to  points  reached  in 
three  days;  six  varieties.  There  are  fifteen  large 
hatcheries  here,  but  ooly  one  "Petaluroa  Hatch- 
ery." Wc  challcnae  the  hen.  Send  for  free  cir- 
cular.   L.  W.  Clark.  Petaluroa.  Cal.  

WU1TB  PLYMOUTH  ROCK.  WHITE  LKCHORN 
iiicnbatnr  chicks,  breeding  stock,  egga.  high-class, 
scientifically  bred:  awarded  all  first  prizes  Cali- 
fornia State  Fair  1910.  Make  your  arrangements 
now  for  incubator  chirks  Mahajo  Farm,  P.  O. 
box  597.  Facrimcr.to,  Cal.  

FAWN  AND  WHITE,  also  pure  white  Indian 
Runner  ducks,  wbite  egg  strain,  greatest  layers. 
Our  ducks  hare  free  access  to  running  water.  In- 
suring fertile  eggs  and  strong,  healthy  ducks.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.  Santa  Cruz  Duck  Farm. 
Santa  Onix.  Cal.  , 

FREE— HOW  TO  MATE  AND  BREED  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  Just  what  you  want  to  know  but 
could  not  get  coirect  information.  Send  stamo. 
Trapneated  stock,  both  combs,  big  dark  velvety 
red  strain  for  sale.     Ara  Poultry  Yards,  vara.  Mo. 

BABY      CHICKS— HATCHING      EGGS— White. 

Buff.  Brown  Leghorns.  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks. 
Sturdy  chicks  from  well  mated  fowls.  Prompt,  effi- 
cient service.  Write  for  circular.  Campbell  Poul- 
try  Ranch.  Campbell.  Cal  

DAY  old  chix.  White  and  BulT  Leghorns.  Black 
Minorca*,  Barred  Rocks  R.  I.  Reds,  Golden 
Computes.  Surer  Spangled  llamberga.  Lt.  Bra- 
mails.  Buff  and  While  Orpingtons.  Enoch  Crews, 
senbrieht,  Cal.  

FOR   S.\I.E--.".V)   S.    O.    White   Leghorn    hens.  1 
year ;  400  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  hens,  8  moa. ; 
75c  a   piece;  all  from   healthy   Hoganized  stock. 
Thoa.   M.   Smith,   R.   R.  3,   Box  42,  Petaluma. 

Phone  M9F4.  

RIGHT    CHICKS    AT    RIGHT   PRICES— IB  va- 
rieties.    Best  thoroughbred  stock.  Strong,  sturdy, 
Liable  chides.   Kindly  stste  Breed,  Quantity  and 
Time    of     Delivery.      Fresno-Petaluma  Hatchery, 


Fresno. 
Blr 


Cal. 


al. 


INGTON.  Ruff  Leghorn  baby  chicks 
id  June  at  reduced  rates.  Early  sum- 
Bun*  Leghorn  laying  hens;  prices  rea- 
L.  Bartholomew,  342  9th  St.,  Chino, 


\VK  want  to  make  arrangements  with  some  reliable 
ix-iillryman  to  purchase  ten  ca-ses  fertile  White 
I."f!h<jm  eggs  per  week  from  January  10  to  May  10, 
1918.  QUEEN  HATCHERY,  i>9  Pike  St.,  Seattle, 
Wash.   


WH 


JY  CHICKS  from  best 
stock  K.  I.  Red  chicks, 
ich   and   Hatchery.  1403 


MODEL  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leghorn  spe- 
cialists: baby  chix  and  hatching  eggs  from  stock 
bred  by  us  for  13  yrs.  for  heavy  laying.  Our  prices 
are  right.  W.  C.  Smith.  Prop.,  Corning.  Cal. 
WHITE  WYAXD0TTE8— Lay  and  win.  Chicks 
sold  out  for  entire  season.  Eggs  cut  to  $1  set- 
ting. Golden  Egg  Farm,  Antiocb,  Cal.  Home  of 
V.manci|>at/.r  Strain. 


HAVE  FOl  R  I) 
KINS,  Red  Blul 

KASTMAN'S  b 
Hocks  -chicks, 
trapoest.  Fsinni 
ifornia.     Box  0. 

TRAPNESTED- 
winners.  and  U 
If.  Schroeder.  Al 

pTTkasants  K; 


EN  thoroughbred  white  leghoms 
.  for  sale.  FLORENCE  UOP- 
_*«!.  » 

;i>TO-LAY    Barred  Plymouth 
cockerels.    We  Hoganize  and 
Poultry  Farm,  Fairmemd,  Cal- 


Leghorns;  great 
i   stock.  Arthur 
n  View.  Cal. 
-Settings  of  eggs 
■  ordar  received. 


Ki.  cockerels  hens  and  pullets, 
id  mating  list.    L.  B.  Skinner 


iRD  DUCK  EGGS  'or  rale,  f.1.50 
[  13.    Fair  Oaks  dqsnxb  z'vds.  Son- 


POULTRY. 


FREE  BOOK  — "Chickens  From  Shell  to  Market." 
on  application  to  Coulson  Co..  PeLaluraa.  Cal- 


BUFF  ORl 

'INGTON  baby  chicks  of  quality,  23 

ere.    Ju'ia  Stewart.  Moscow.  Idaho. 

11  I  NT  \  MS 

Cochins.  Sebright*,  all  colors.  Selling 

R.    Knv-hel.  Orange.  Calif. 

GUINEAS 

•ROFITA RLE—  Easy  to  raise  as  quill: 

y."i  trio  1 

Til,-  Ci.es  "   Toi»-ka.  KalHU 

WHITE  f»l 

IN  HAS  f.  pier  pair.  M.  J.  Martin.  Ker- 

man.  Cal 

LIVESTOCK. 

FREE  HOOKLET — "ECONOMIZE  YOFR  V.\ HM" 
— Those  3U  i  iB-'.-  are  largely  given  to  a  discus- 
sion of  swine  diseases,  covering  Id  a  minute  wi- 
the causes,  prevention  and  cure  for  lung  worm,  lum- 
bercoid,  thorn- headed  or  Bodkin  worm,  whip  worm, 
pin  worm,  kidney  worm,  ty|>hoid  pneumonia,  spleen 
fever,  swine  plague,  indigestion,  coughing,  thumiis, 
white  KccKirs  and  cholera.  "Directions  for  Feed- 
ing" and  "General  Feeding  Directions  for  Hop" 
are  two  other  chapter*  of  vast  importance  in  this 
booklet.  Subjects  pertaining  to  eettJij  and  hones 
are  Also  treated.  Write  for  it.  It's  free.  Address 
Economy  Hog  and  Cattle  Powder  Company.  Hearst 
building.  San  Francisco.  Cal, 

BILL  I  KEN  HERD  -OF  CHESTER  WHITES— 
Every  one  who  has  a  ranch  or  farm  should  carry 
at  least  one  l»ru©d  sow  to  help  out  on  the  meat 
shortage  that  is  bound  to  come.  I  am  offering  bred 
sows  and  gilts  that  arc  first  class  in  every  way  and 
at  very  reasonable  prices.  spring  gilts  to  farrow 
in  June;  2  yuung  tested  sows  to  farrow  in  July;  6 
spring  gilts  to  farrow  in  September;  18  fall  gilts  to 
farrow  in  October;  weaned  pigs  of  both  sexes  that 
will  be  ready  to  be  delivered  during  June;  8  spring 
boars  that  will  be  ready  for  service  in  about  a 
month.  Write  for  my  prices  and  circulars.  C.  B. 
r.wn.wgb»»n.  Mills.  California.  

MAKE  BlfS  MONEY  with-  our  famous  Whitten 
Ranch  Bis;  Type  Poland-Chinas;  prolific  breeders 
and  profitable  feeders-  grow  rapidly,  fatten  quickly; 
top  the  market  at  220  lbs  in  six  month*:  make 
grcitrtit  profit  for  feed  consumed;  price  reasonable; 
■Stufactfoo  guaranteed.  Send  for  free  illustrated 
book,  "Hogs  for  Profit"-,  finest  ever  Issued;  packed 
with  valuable  information;  teLU  how  to  become  suc- 
cessful. Ranch  in  Tulare  county,  but  address 
owner.  R.  H.  WHITTEN.  010X3  Security  bldg.,  Loj 
Angeles. 

PROIOREED  DURO<:  hogs  of  guarantc^l  breed- 
ins;  all  arcs;  wcanlioKs  sired  by  prize  winner  St 
State  f-iir  $10.     H.  E.   Boudier.  Napa.  Cal. 

BAISINO  CALVES  WITHOUT  MILK  with 
Blatrbford's  Calf  Meal.    Write  for  particulars  to 

Coulson  Co..  Petaluroa.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE— Eight  valuable  registered  Jerseys,' 
maU-A  and   females ;  foundation  Quality.     R.  D 

Sa'  fnTT,    Ashland,   i  >regon.   

PKI'lOREED     UERKSHIRES  —  Very  profitable 
breed.     Pigs  for  sale.    \V.  Boyd  Carpenter  Box 
98,^  Red  BhitT.  CaL  L_ 

REGISTEBXD  JACK — For  service.  R.  S.  geydel. 

Linrokn,  CaL  

REGISTERED  PolandOiina  swine,  weanling  pigs 

of  both  sexes.    J.  H.  Cook.  Para  dim-,  cal. 
REGISTERED  Brown  Swiss  bulls. 

mann.   Hawkeye,  Iowa. 


RABBITS,  PIGEONS,  DEER. 


&AI8E  KABBITS  FOR  US — Good  produ.  We 
furnish  stock  and  buy  back  all  that  you  rai»e  for 
$2  eacli.  We  bare  a  market  for  thousands  of  rab- 
bits. Our  proposition  strictly  on  the  square.  .Send 
2.~>c  for  our  book  on  rabbit  culture,  our  proposition 
in  full  nnd  catalog  of  rabbit  supplies.  Oilmore's 
Itabbit  I 'arm,  Santa  Cuban.  CaL  (The  Babbit 
Farm  of  International  Reputation.) 

ARMSTRONG'S  NEW  ZEALAND  REI>  ItABRITS 
— Utility  breeilinp  does  and  bucks  a  siieciaHy; 
prices  reasonable.    Armstrong  Rabbit  l'ards,  Peu- 

yi'AI.ITY   FIKST  -  Satisfaction  always.  Sinnott'i 
Rabhitrv.     Breeder  of  rjedigreed   Belpian  Harea. 
TH-  t         Frv-nn  Cal.  

BIG  PROFITS  IN  SQUABS  and  somethinij  In  de- 
mand.   Write  me  'for  prices  on  Cameaux  and 
Homer  breeding  pigeons.    Fair  Oaks  S<iuab  Yards, 
Sunnyvale.  Cal. 


MAGPIES  —  Modenaa. 
reasonable.     Head,  1415 


PABKSIDK   BABBITRY— Utility  FlemUh  bucks, 
7  mo:  Himalavau  buck.  S  mo.    "234C  l^Stli  ave., 
San  Franrisco,  Cal. 

BABBITS    AND    RABBIT   REMEDIES^  hooks. 

hutches,  hutch  plan^.  water  jars,  non-waste  feed- 
ers.  eu-.    I'ree  Ust.    Caldwell  Bros.,  Los  Angeles, 

Cat.'  

1'oRTY    PAIRS   thoroughbred   Oeroeaux  pigeons, 

ten  White  Kftura,  ten  lLxners.  $<'>>>  ten  pair  lots, 
el. 23  f.  o.  b.    S58  Cist  Street.  Oakland. 


BEES  AND  BEE  SUPPLIES. 


SOUTnWEOT  VIRGINIA  five  band  Italian  queens. 

the  fancy  comb-honey  strain,  gentle  to  handle. 
They  will  please  you.  Try  one;  SI  each.  Henry 
S.  Bohon.  Rt  3.  box  212,  Roanoke,  Va. 

BIG  MONEY  IN  I'.KIS- Send  2c  stamp  for 
booklet  on  "How  to  Start"  A  single  hive  pro- 
duces as  high  as  500  lbs.  of  honey,  or  shout  a 
quarter  of  a  ton  in  one  season.  Address  H.  D. 
lireisbaeh.  Orchard  and  Farm,  Hearst  Bldg.,  San 
Franrisco 

L"OR   SALE— Two   hundred   colonies   Italian  Ives. 

eight-frame  hives;  also  extra  equipment.  Geo. 
A.  8111.  Watjonville,  Cal. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


WANT  A  HO<:  RANCH!    In  ordrr  to  accept  a 
business  pro|M>sition   1  will  sacrifice  my  SO  acre 
farm;  30  acres  old  alfalfa.  IJ  new,  20  grain.  10 


45  ct 
caali, 
eMBa 


REAL  ESTATE — Continued 


!l'l!f*«-|'W,  SHEEP  RANCH,  in  Humboldt  Co.; 


haru< 
all  k 

Act 


□ty.  CaL 


lloute  A,  IV>x 


THIS  FARM  ls  one  of  the  richest  in  Sacramrn... 

Valley;  has  been  a  laying  dau>  ranch  for  yeary; 
1-to  acres  can  be  planted  to  beans— blackeyes.  te 
l>aries  snd  White.-*:  40  seres  now  planted  in  alfalfa, 
yielding  fire  <>■■  -  a  year*  silt  loam  soil,  sediment, 
deposit,  bottom  land,  suit  very  detp — a  few  years 
ago  a  canal  wjh  dtig  across  half  of  the  land, 
six  feet  deep,  and  ,no  bottom  reached  of  line  fat 
soil;  irrlgmtsd  b>  pi.ie  and  water  pnmped  by  elec- 
tricity from  nearby  power  plant.  Water  supply 
practically  Unlimited.  This  is  a  splendid  oppor 
lunity  for  the  man  with  some  means  who  desires 
a  farm  proper*!  paying  from  the  first.  See  or  write 
Mr.  Pizzottt  Mutual  Realty  Co..  1437  Broadway. 
Oil-land.  Cal.  m 

H  Kill  CLASS  ORCHARD  RANCH—  35  acres,  J4 
mile  from  Hast  Oridley  on  Northern  K  lee  trie 
R*ilway,  2  miles  from  Gridley  station  on  the 
Southern  rtciiic  Railway;  21)  acres  in  be*«t  Taneties 
of  canning  peaches;  20  seres  0  years  old.  9  seres 
2  years  old;  "»  acres  WaAingtoo  plums  Just  set 
out.  balance  family  orchard  snd  \ineysrd;  Und 
absolutely  first  * 
wster  piped  to 
$1  per  acTd  pei 
iigl>t.  power  an 
yeai ;  coDTeoieiti 
Address  box  19 


Third  and  Market. 


BARGAIN  OIUHARD 


J**:  easy  terms. 
1     A.  Rodgers. 


lass:  lo 
ranch 
year;  i 


iew.  Will  sell  cheap  on 
Box  014.  Orchard  and 
j.  I'ranciwo. 


0-acre  al- 
Two  and 

Qt  "Pur- 


RANCH  POl 
Valley.  18 
school  Sere 
hottse.  big  | 
good  barn,  a 
ings;  fine  tei 
gine  for  irrig 
filling  ^,00t>f 
and  barn ;  2 
fence.  ETerj 
account  of  i 
Farm.  Hears 

A  RARE  Ol 
mond  or  1 
one  half  miles 
chaser  to  be 
should  apnea 
the  securing 
life  income, 
joining  this 
no  oommissie: 
New  Call  Bi 

CaL  ,  . 

SKALE  TRACT.  PALO  ALTO,  Santa  Clara  Valley 

 Lerel.    deep,    ricli    sediment    silt    and  garden 

loam,  no  ado)*;  highly  suitable  for  fruit,  berrierj 
and  garden  truck;  within  easy  walking  distance  or 
Balo  Alto,  on  nwked  and  graded  nwuls;  abundance 
of  water  at  50  feet;  electricity;  one  °t  more  acre* 
on  easy  term-;  improreanent*  made  to  suit  buyers 
and  sold  on  long  time  Sample  "f  soil,  maps  and 
ftdl  particulars  at  1103  Hearst  Bldg..  San  rran 
cisoo.  Qali_ 

NILE  fSARDKNS  aTrre" tracts  "here  the  crops 
paj  for  the  laud.  Nile  Oaraetts  U  near  Mantera. 
in  San  Joaquin  county,  wliere  tb»»  new  beet  sugar 
plant  la  beinc  built,  tiet  Nile  Gardeii  farma  now; 
MVi  to  $190  t*r  acre;  none  better,  lor  informa- 
tion and  deacriprire  literature,  long  t.me  Mw^amw 
terms,  yearly  and  monthlr  i*arments.  see  Htibbard. 
The  Land  Man.  Suite  Iiir7.  t!tM»  Nfarket  Rt-.  San 
Francisco  (Esubli>*hed  in  1014).  Telephone  Douglas 

ir»05.   * 


ilCM.   37  acres.   Sacramento  Valle 


*rty.  Tills  offer  is  by  owner  and 
•aid.  Fur  i>articulars  apply  to  507 
ug.    A.  L.  Uebbs.  San  Francisco, 


INVB 
first 
P97  o 


NO  PAYM 
at  Or  lam 
ernraent  ir 
ply  the  Iai 
make  same 
better  aofl 
lemons,  etc 
Farms."  1 
23u  MonUB 
AAA  -CO* 

Reliable 
able  bodie 
arms  that 
army.  Hu 
Market  at. 
KatahHsiWI 

VOOV  PR1 
to  remai 
land  that 
are  the  n 
$1,200,000 
all  about  ■ 
Co..  23  M« 

$5.200— f» 
acres  in 
in  table  ax 
timber,  bal 
fine  cllmab 
resort ;  plei 
ivtithomnu 

A  NSW  VJi 

semi-tmni 
twenty-fire 
near  town, 
fine  r alley 
Need  mone 
Ijos  Vegas, 


  I  $2,400.  Ti 

40  Cal 
■™      WANTED - 


>N'S  CALL  for  rrrotlncers  on 
h  a''  *re**r  prrjositDe  S'a*"*n: 


tCHARD  AND  FARM 


ESTATE — Continued. 


r  A I .  r  M  A  SUBDIVISION -For  chicken  ruing 
ad  ranlen  truck.  Only  1  Vi  miles  east  ol  Yal- 
ta macadamised  biihwav.  Acreage  to  rait. 
"*  terms.  A  r%ai  •  ■  to  make  money.  Send  for 
riptive  folder  now.  J.  Emil  Petersen.  4U2  Ped- 
)i He    "aki   Cal. 


SKI. I.  OK  TUADE  farms,  city  property  and 
-» iodise  stocks.     Give   Mil  i-arrtculars  asd 
what  yon  ban  and  what  sou  want    D.  J. 
1WS  Grand  Ave..  Portland.  Ore.  

unimproved  cood  deep 
itless  fniit  b;lt;  Placer 
at;  $1,230  raah.  M. 
scrsmento,  Pal.  

rttoui  land;  abundance 
rill  crow  anything;  fine 
liberal  terms.  Owner. 


HA  LE — Twenty, acres. 
. .  level,  oak  trees,  fro 
wty,  2  miles  Lincoln.  . 
CRRDrK.   240ft  K   St..  s 


Ml  SALE—  Vi  so-, 
wafer  every  d»v  in 
.  $1.V>.00  per 
_Tna^Bldg..  KM 
I  CALIFORNIA  UNI 
nonthly.     Gives  n 
aities.    Tear.  'Sic 
ntaad."  San  Dieg 


Fn 


uig  creek:  ileep.  dark  soil.  level: 
aim  f>>. :  $35  per  acre:  terms.  (I. 
ymund  Are..  San   Francisco,  Cali- 


[▼fE  ABE  AGENTS  for  the  beat  land  In  South 
1  "an  Joan. it. i  Irritation  District  on  the  easiest 
'       terwa.   Address  Ripon   Nursery  Co..   Bipon.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE-  Ten  acres  planted  to  grapes  and  trait 
trees,  near  Nnrtherp  Electric  B.  II.,  at  Allison. 

A.Mre..  HI  HTOS    hoi  II.  Del  I'aso  Heights.  Cal. 

.FOR  SALE— 132  srres  of  (rood  land  for  dairy  or 
raisins  I"*,  ducks  and  vcueuhles.    Write  W.  H. 

Johnson,  miner.  22  Maple  Are-  Watsoniille,  Calif. 

GOOD  CEDAR  YA  LUST  LAND  for  sale.  For  lo- 
,     catron,   price  and  terms  inquire  Eli  J.  Clayson, 

Aweriean  Fork,  ft  all. 

BARGAIN  Val.ni.a  Vallcv  a.teaye.  niosllv  enlti- 
l    rated:  near  Suanyside.      JOG    Metrupole    bldir. . 

[  Seattle.  Wash. 


i  r 


want  to  buy  land,  orrliard  or  bean,  just 
\our  wanla  to  P.  O.  box  74.  Morcan  Hill. 


)KLA  HO.MA  FA 
.  B.   H.  WAli'E. 


':  20  A.,  one  mile  east  of 
Line.  Dkiali.  Calif. 
1R  SALK.    Write  for  list, 
re,  Oklahoma. 


REAL  ESTATE  FOR  EXCHANGE 


Fiai 


er  exisrieuced  management  a 
change-  depaitment.  Johnson 
department).  12  N'orth  First 


ibraucc, 
nge  for 
a  618, 


tin  141  to  .j*l  lot*  in  \  allcjo  for  conn- 
i  property  is  clear  and  well  aituatei: 
.criftoe  in  iiricc;  submit  your  pmrKj- 
E.  St  UK  AM.  "li  Macdonald  nc  . 


I — *  man  neatly  aew;  near  a  park; 
msAQ'I  dollars:  mortgage  twelve  linndred; 
or  ranch  oi  sell  fifty  dollars  down,  bal- 
T  dollar?  inontb.    Owner.  35S3  ltilb  it., 

*SK  RP1LDING  MIT  (restricted)  for  e* 
01  small  Mr.ti  not  more  than  20  miles 
No  commissions  paid.     Address  Boa 
i  Baths ra,  Cal.  

(TRBSIDKNCB  FOR  EXCHANGE- — G- 
odern  2-story  house  In  -San  Francisco; 
will  exchange  for  ranch  of  20  acres  irri- 
■a  land  with  some,  improvements:  itata 
lion  and  improvements.  Box  CIS,  Or- 
Firm.  Rao  Francisco.  Cal. 


K1 


-  Adjniuing  Berkeley,  on  large 
)g  tn  value;  on  car  line;  dose 
1.  P.  trains  to  Ran  Francisco. 
V   for  clear  ranch.     Give  full 

owner,  box  CIS.  Orchard  and 

San  Francisco,  Oal. 


B 

WANTEI 


FARMS  WANTED. 


bear  from  owner  of  rood  rtecli  for 
eaah  itw«  and  description.  D.  Fa 
i'  Minn. 


hear  from  owner  of   farm   or  nn- 
lmprmod  Uud  for  tale.    0.  K    Hawlrj.  Baldwin, 


MONEY   TO    LOAN— REAL  ES- 
TATE. 


FARM  ioas?  Building  Loans,  any  rises,  also 
bond  issues,  $100,000  op.  on  irrigation  and  in- 
dnstp.  rrojecta,  etc.  We  sko  tell  or  erchango. 
farm  lands  anywhere  on  Pacific  Coast.  Reddm 
Land  Company.  241  Montgomery  at..  Saa  Francisco. 

ANT    AMOUNT    ON  I 
Realty  alerts: 
W.  B.  Palmer.  Pres..  8 


rRY  PROPERTY, 
ompaay. 

nadoock  bWg.  S.  F. 


FARM  LANDS  &  HOMESTEADS. 


UTAH  LANDS — Help   Tour    country   by  helping 
youraeif ,  :;2n  feo  acre  bomestrada,  I  tab ;  circular 
Free,  sow  price:  dry  and  irrigated  farms,  Uomt 
atead  iinide.  Salt  MdW  ijitr,    I  tab.  

<BO\KRNMENT  LAND  WORTH  WHILE— Oyer- 
lookad,  lately  searched  out.    Use  9  rights.  Boott- 
lat  Free.     Joseph  flark.  Baeramento. 


WANTT.D-  RELINQUISHMENT— SUnislam.  T^ke 
m  eiesnt  county ;  atata  toll  particulars,  location, 
acreage;  tmprovemenb:  terms.     Box  m."..  Orchard 
and  Farm.  Hearst  BMg.,  Ban  Francisco.  Oal. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS. 


PATENTS  that  protect  are  secured  through  in; 

established  tfry  yean.  Bend  for  free  booklet 
an  'Talents."    Parine  Coast  Patent  Ar-nry,  lac. 


MISCELLANEOUS  —  FOR  SALE. 

NOTICE  TO  PA  1  It YV UN  sharpies  :;  nit  maker 
.  .."o  G  pump  to  handles  il  buckr -s  .-.sinter, 
shafting  and  pulleys— sUll.  liitnrea  and  piping  for 
103  cows—  price  *2o0.  Owner  has  sol  !  ranch.  C. 
M-  Lynn.  Capitola.  Ca). 


OVB  PRHBIDKMT'a  PICTURE.  M).  our  Preai 
dents  War  Message,  12c;  Miteam's  <:,-tt»sburg 
Speech,  ,10c:  latent  War  Atlas,  :«c;  War  Map  of 
Lorope.  niac;  heavy  silk  IT.  S  ami  fr.ieign  flags. 
^Oc  up.  Stock's  Book  and  Toy  Simp,  s,.  . y  t ,  Bcrkc- 
iry.  '  alilornia, 

FOR  SALE  ,\ew  Bull  Tractor,  live  1  pull  at 
drawbar,  twelve  on  licit.  Has  mil  .  «r.,|  tsn 
acres.  Hums  distillate.  Oorxl  as  n.».  $.57r».0O. 
Will  demuimtrate.  Box  61<i  Orcbat. 
Hearst  llklg.,  San  Francisco,  r.,1. 
Foil  SALE-  Smallcy  Nor  U  feel  cut- 
attaclunent.  Makes  line  feed  for  cal 
Poultry.  Saves  high  priced  liav.  Abe 
train  grinder^  M._Van  Hi»k,  n<«  Pa 
ALL  KINDS  2I>  HAND  HA  IS  NESS 
and  harness  to  order.     Horse,  fine 


l-'arni. 


Ii  meal 
igs  and 
•h  burr 

al.  

collars 
ig  and 


ITS  8XCVRED  or  lee  returned.  Send 
i  or  model  for  free  sean-h.  Latest  rceniartc 
laxjk  free.  George  P.  Kimntcl,  296  Barns 
Ming,  Washington.  D.  C. 


...  ^11  *1.«i  I).  Hnr 
ton.  Mission  and  Sth  Sts..  San  Fratwis.  ...  Cal.  _ 
NIAGARA  UBTAL  WEATHER  STIMl'  00.— Al 
cpnpinent  for  windows,  doors.  Ma<l^  lain.  wind. 
Bust  i'P.of.  Write  for  information.  Estimates  fur- 
mslied.    2507  Bast  First  Street.  Los  Anglos. 

EXTRA  FINE  STOCK  ANGORaT  kittens":  9 
—J**™.  '  year.  2  yearr:  i-rasnnabie.  or  exi'liauge. 
«  hat  have  yon?  Mating  miriioses,  |5.  IT::«  Short 
p»,i  Keiaaiey.  cal. 

OLD  FASHIONED  V  ARM  INT  ~ HOI  Mis  -  Been 
selling  them  quarter  century.    Raferriirc.  nn  cus- 

tomers.    Juo.  B.  Donaldson.  Bnoneyjll.  Miss.  

POWER  RAT  PRESS  for  sale.  Bafr»<».  Nearly 
new.     (inner  must  veil.     Also  small  h..rs«power 

Press.     Box  1:A.  I'etaliona.  Cal.  ■ 

SPLIT  REDWOOD  POSTS 
Any  sine,  any  quantity;  urite  for  pi  ■  e*.    \Y.  E. 
» hitmore.  ClorerdaV.  CaL 

POPILAR  tXOTH-BorND  \o\ |~;L-    7.V  each. 

rHBtpaid.  Catalogue  free.  C.  L.  Canliier.  1717 
Lynn  St..  San   FnaM-iaeo.  Cal. 

HOTPOINT  ELErTRIC  SWEEPHR  I'.^en  used. 
...  ,n  V**  londition  or  money  bnc*  »l."i.  S.".S3 
H'tti  sr..  San  Fraini<«-o. 

IIOOAN  S  •■Call  of  tli©  Her."— New  edition  S2 
Postnwld.     Hardy's  ly^i-y  ,re    Osktoirl.  Cat  

FOX  TERR  I  lultS  Female.  4  montla.  thoroughbred, 
*4.    CS2  Al'.th  Avenue.  San  Francis.".  Cal. 


LUMBER— BUILDING  MATERIAL 


BA  ERYTIIINC,  FOR  THE  BUILDBII  All  kinds 
of  second  band  building  material:  dci  rs,  windows. 
Iiunher.  shlnglee.  comigsted  iron,  caancnt  trays  at 
the  lowest  pries:  send  list  and  girt  estimate:  coon- 
try  orders  and  carload  lots  a  anreiallv.  H.  Mo- 
Revitt  A  Son,  Wrecrers.  JS49  Mission  St.,  near 
]4Un_San  Francisco.  Cal. 

BlillJrERs  SAVE  1.1  MHBII  MONEY    New  lum- 
ber. 110;  flooring.  $IR:  malic.  $15.  Complete  mill 
and  lumber  lists  figured  delivered  aavvlirre.  Swift 
Jb  Co..  Mission  and  loth  sts..  San  lvjncisco. 

AAA  — UMBER,     new   and   secoml-l.and :  rongh. 

*10  M:  finished.  IS:  •  A*  R.  W.  sliingles.  43c 
hdl  Dsn  P.  Dolan.  1639  Mission  St  .  San  Fran 
ciaco.  Qal.  A 

SAVE   MONEY    ON     TOI'R   LCMRER  BILL. 

Writ*  us.  Pacific  Coast  Sawmill  Oompsny.  Port- 
land, Oregon. 


FIELD  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 

WE  HI  V  alfalfa  seed  containing  dodder,  mustard 
and  otber  noxious  weed  seeds.  Send  us  samples 
of  any  high  or  low  grade,  seed  you  mar  have,  also 
of  mustard,  bur  and  sour  clover  seed.  flax.  etc. 
Mercantile  At  Warehouse  Co..  Fifth  and  Poplar 
8ta.  Oakland.  Oal.  '   

SHED  CORN  —  Egyptian  white,  bug.'  puis  white 
kernels.     High   germination   test.     None  better 
offered.     Also  iniko  mid  sc.   feterita  and  Egyptian 
wbaat.    Modesto  Farmers'  TTniop.  ModoMo.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — All  kinds^of  seed  beans.  Blackeys, 
Oranberry.  Iaady  Washington  Ping,  Miekan  Red, 
Tepary.    t^t  fay  prices  before  you  buy.    K.  Knul- 
sen.  Turlcck.  Cal. 


FARM  TRACTORS,  MACHINERY 


.SPECIAL  COP  NTT  REPRESENTATIVES 
WANTED. 


APTO  TRACTOR  ATTACHMENT  FOR  ANT 
AUTOMOBILE:  attracting  the  eves  of  ti  e  WORLD 
of  the  FARM  INC,  INDUSTRY:  live  active,  ag- 
gressive salesmen  with  exclusive  tenitauial  rights 
are  making  from  $200  to  $000  per  month;  mechan- 
ically right:  sells  on  demonstration;  Juno  price 
$150;  will  advance  to  $2O0  in  July:  now  is  the 
lime  to  get  in  on  ground  floor:  sn  intestmcnt  of 
$000  and  dose  application  tn  bnsiaesa  will  give  you 
a  permanent  couoection  and  a  larger  earning  ca- 

eclty  than  in  any  other  channel  of  trade ;  come  to 
n  Francisco  prepared  to  see  the  greatest  inven- 
tion of  the  age.  filling  a  long  felt  sant  to  the 
producer;  taking  the  place  of  four  horses.  AUTO 
TR AtTPOR  COMPANY.  1528  VAN  NESS  AYE, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ASSAYERS  AND  GOLD  BUYERS. 


GOLD.  Amalgam,   rich   ore  bought,    rash;  assay- 
ing   00c.     l*iotieer  Assa.ing  Campam,  <;::r.  Mar- 
ket St..   oppoate   Palace   Hotel.   San  Fiancisco, 
Cal. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


STUDY    Telegraphy.     Stenography,  Bookkeeping, 
Law,  Bngiiab.    Board,  room  and  tuition  may  be 
earned.  Catalogue  free,  Mackaj  Businexi  Collegr, 

915  Maim  St.,  law  AageJea.  

STUDY   teksgraiihy.  bookkeeping,  sfaorttand  at  an 
arrmlitjej    sv-boot.       Flee    catalogue.  Belinkc- 
Waiier  BiiMneas  College,  Iv^land.  Oregon. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES. 


CATALOGS,  BOOKS,  BOOKLETS 


MOTORCYCLES. 


IMPORTED  Twin   l'euge..t   motorvvcle;  icrv 
nice  condiUnn:  ..wucr  going  East  as  ruing  u  ' 

JSctoon  street.  San_Fraucisco.  Cal. 
A  SPECIAL  SALE  of  "irsed  motorcycles     Write  for 
^.SU'c?,         B""'  Market ^rec,: 


AUTOMOBILES. 

enl!i  «vS,  '"'i11*  mc"  on  ""d'ou:  strong. 

™~  1k2,'irfnrif'  ""n/ortsble:  $27r,.  Jackson  «:«• 
r»_ee.  1641  Jackson  street.  San  Francisco. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

IF  TOU  HAVE  ANYTHING  , 

larmer.  stockraiser  or  fruitgrower  would  need 
™dr.J2u  "tDt  to  sell  it.  run  an  advertisement 
v3  .  T!,rd  nIld  Farm.  Vnu  should  find  a  borer. 
JETooT  .m\n  to  msil  Mwr  advert iaetnent  before 
.  !.  j  .""ii;  mo»U'-  a'  >'o  reply  is  acepted  after 
tlist  date.    The  co*t  to  tcii  =s  oulv  3  cents  per  wmd. 

A^  LAST  THE     PERFECT  SII» — THE  STAY 
1WI»U — No   lioope,   no  bolts,   no  experiments; 
nose  once:  auy  mie  can  erect.  Address  D.  O.  Live- 
IV.   21.r.  Holart  U.le..  Ssn  Francisco. 

$5.00  COLD  ALLOT  EYE  CLASSES  with  case 
mailed  free  for  $1.00;  guaranteed  a  lit  or  moner 
retunied:  send  a  piece  of  news|>aper  ami  mark  off 
the  smallest  point  nm  can  read  wit  hunt  glasses. 
8 tine  OpUcal  Co..  Taeoma.  Wash. 

MISCELLANEOUS  —  WANTED 

WANTED  TO   BUY    Old   diamonds,   fold,  silver. 

brads,  colored  stones,  antiques,  old  plates.  Vir- 
glnia  Studio,  128  Post  st.  San  Fiancisco,  Cal. 
WANTED   dirert   troin    property   owners    at  cash 

values  your  property  if  for  exchange.  State  kind 
of  exchange  desired,  give  full  drtai's.  I  get  re- 
sults; try  me.  Kelson,  CLS  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco.  

WANTED— Good  goat  ranch.  Southern  California. 

for  high  class  timbrr  tend.  Mississippi.  Give 
complete  data  first  letter.  W.  L.  Te  Walt,  Yiii- 
cenncs.  lmliana.  

CASH  PAID  for  false  teeth,  anv  condition:  $2  and 
bp  per  set;  mail  to-day  and  receive  check  i.v 
morrow.    Union  Rubber  Co.,  Dept.  0,  So.  Beike- 
ley.  Cal. 


WATER  PIPE  AND  CASING. 


SECONDHAND  WATER  PIPE  AND  SCREW 
CASING — New  threads  and  couplings  dipped  in 
hot  sspbaltum.  All  guaranteed.  Send  us  your 
inquiry.  Sbecter  Pipe  Works,  306-8  Howard  st, 
Ssn  Francisco. 


HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES. 


PRXB  CATAUX;  OF  CUKTAr,S\  OOMPORT- 
ERS  AND  BLANK KTS—  Why  w  double  for 
your  curia  ins.  comforts  and  blanket*,  when  ;on  can 
buy  direct  from  the  factory  for  just  about  half  the 
regular  retail  price-?  Write  H.  D.  Dreiabach.  sixth 
floor.  Hearst  BuildinR.  San  Franciaco,  and  you  will 
Ct-t  au  ilhistrated  ratalos  free  by  return  mail. 

TO  RBOTJCB  the  high   cost  of  liTine.   aend  for 
our    WL'Ot*«ale    to    Ooiisurcer.      Soiitta'a  Casii 
Store,  106  Clay  street.  San  l->anciflco. 


NURSERY  AND  GARDEN  STOCK. 


CITRUS,  Navels.  Valencias.  Seedless  Grapefruit, 
Seedless  Eureka,  Lisbon  and  Villa  France  Lem- 
ons, *4  up :  Mission  Mansanillo  Olives,  large  or 
small  orders  filled  promptly:  clean,  thrifty  stock. 
Writs  for  prices;  some  snaps.  Cyi'us  W.  Wilbite. 

Bog    154.    Gknirii.ra,  <V.   

GIANT     WINTER      RllllBAni)      PLAN  IS  P.ig 
profits.    Sec  display  ad  this  ietut.    W,  A.  I^e. 
Qprina.  Osi.  

WKLIyFERi'l L1ZED  i 'APR  1  FIGS  ready  for  dT- 
livery  in  June.    Qnality  gnarautee.1.     Make  your 
reservations  now.    Price  $0.00  i«r  thousand.    L.  C. 
OoBJo",  Ceres.  CaL 


HELP 

WANTED. 

MAN  OR  WOMAN 

firm;  no  canrassinc 
weekly;   pursuant  to 
L.   Nichols.  I'luladelp 

to  travel  for  old  established 
•  $1,170  first  vear;  pajabls 
contract  expenses  advanced. 

$5  A  DAY  GATHEI 
and   herbs.     10c  b 
Particulars  free.  Boti 

UNO  EVERGREENS,  roots 
rings  book  and  war  prices, 
iri  I  cal.  00  New  Haven.  Conn. 

WANTED — Milker  an 
to  aOff,  7tii  ase..  ap 

d  rbnremanj  reliable.  ApHy 

WkANTETi  IVMEP1ATELT — Thoiipainls  men.  wom- 
en, 18  or  over,  for  U.  S.  Government  jobs.  War 
means  many  vacancies.  $100  mouth,  steady  work. 
Life  appoivtincnt.  Write  for  list  tositions.  Frank- 
lin Institute,  Dept.  D  lb.'..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


id 


I  own  one  of  the  finest  garage  I.,ivinc«es  in  San 
JrancJaeo:  very  high  class  l»a.v,  eaeellent  buil.lu,^ 
?n'l_,'2f fine  lease:  makes  clear  profits  $-HKi 
to  $000  mouthly;  wUl  show  books  to  genuine  buyer 
and  stay  month  to  teach  business;  i«ice  $6,000. 
tran.T.  bog  10).  Ppslnfrlcc.  Kan  Francisco:  no  agts. 
™F;E  FOR  SIX  SIONTHS-My  special  offer  to 
Ir^SSl  m»  '"»«»'■"«•  "Investing  Tor  Profit." 
•L !,iJ?*th  rf 10  J  to  »nJ  one  "ho  has  not 

Sqpmeq  .^agfflcjont  money  to  provide  necessities 
and  comforts  for  self  and  loved  ones.  It  shone 
how  to  become  richer  quickly  and  honestly.  "In 
vesting  for  Profit"  is  tho  only  progressive  financial 
journal  and  has  the  largest  circulation  in  America 
and  T-T"  i£S  V00  rTW,s  ,to  *2'M>-  Write  now 
Joo  '^"S1  'l  «T  ""nth  Tree.  H.  L.  Barber. 
JO  W.  Jackson  boulevard.  Chicago. 


The  booklet  is  edited  by  William  E.  Basset!  raiu- 
cii«l  of  the  Basiett  lnatitute.  etio  was  a  stam- 
merer for  over  30  years.  Wr;le  William  E  Bas 
sett.  II  Montgomery  street.  San  Kranrisro  and 
meiitif.ii  (lrchar.1   anil   Farm  when   'Qu  write 

A  TRACTOR,  A  MATTEK  OF  COURSE  If  yon 

are  interested  in  the  inu-rhase  of  a  tractor  attach- 
ment, write  i he  Gerlinger  Motor  Car  • '.sn  ..i 
Taeoma.  Wash.,  for  Lbis  booklet,  telling  about  the 
t'uiversal  .litnior  Tractor  which  sells  for  only  $15<i 
Meiitioii  Orchanl  aral  Farm  wlien  writing. 
TRACTOR  AND  THRESHER  CATALOG — If  you 
are  thinking  about  buying  a  tractor  or  thresher 
outfit,  write  the  J.  I.  (Vise  Threshing  Machine  Gosn- 
iwnj-.  450  Erie  St.,  Racine,  Wis.,  for  their  new 
catalog.  It  will  be  sent  you  on  revpiest  free.  M«n- 
tion  Orchard  and  Farm  ■hen  acting. 

SAMSON  S1FTINGS — Name  at  a  magariue  on 
tractor  farming  which  will  be  mailed   fr.-  ... 
farmers  interested  in  tractor.    See  ta»  top  ot  tfcf 
brat  column  ou  page  Zi.     Meutiea  Or.iiar-1  and 

rarm  when  you  mail  the  coupon.  


FREE  BOOK  COUPON —  Find  It  at  ftto  bottom  of 
page  1».    Five  interesting  hooks  pubHsbe.1  bj  tbi 

t.^nt  Pov.dcr  Company.  Look  up  the  adveriis. 
ment  and  mentiou  Orchard  and  Farm'- when  mail- 

mg_  tne  coupon. 

FEED  FOR  COWS— Write  for  catalog  on  Bur- 
Isink  s  spuirlem  caetus  and  garden  ai'd  held  seedi 
to  Hie  W.  F.  Pitts  Seed  and  Nursery  I'....  :llNi-:pJ*i 
Market  St.,  Sail  Francisco.    Mention  Or.hard  an.l 

r  arm.   i±*  ^ 

CHILD'S   STORY   OF   BIG   TREES   OF  CAT.l 
FORNIA — There's  a  copr  for  every  child  in  the 
nati.ni.   free.     Write  the  California  llvslw.iod  As- 
sncistinu.  771  New  Call  bhlg..  San  Francisco. 

I  OB  LESS  ERA— Information  on  bow  to  keep  fond 
without  ice  during  the  hot  summer  months.  Pnb- 
lioatiou  is  lire,    pittnian  Hampton  Co..  Setma,  Cal. 
Mention  Orchard  and  Farm  when  writing. 

SPECIAL  DAIRY  CATALOG -Tieats  r«i  gasoline 
^  anil  distillate  engines,  silos,  irrigation,  centrifugal 
and  deep  well  |mmp*  and  spraving.    Del.avel  Dairy 

Supply  Co..  01  Beale  st.  San  Fran.  isro. 

BPLB  BOOK — This  is  a  new  hook  on  Hyacinths. 

TnHps.  Narcissus,  etc..  and  <au  bo  secured  It 
writing  the  Cottage  Gardens  Nurseiier.  Boieka 
Cal..  mentioning  Oi.liard  and  Farm. 

GOULD'S  PUMPS  FOB  EVERY  SERVICE— Vile 
of  a  new  pump  iKok  by  Gould's  Mfg.  «'....  Dspi 
.s,,.  Sfiie,'a  Falls.  N.  Y.    If  you  arc  thinking  cf 
hio  ing  new  nitsim  write  the  firm. 

Ll'lTLE  LANDS  IN  AMERICA    Send  10c  for  asm - 
Pie  copy  of  the  magaine  to  Little  Lands  in  Amer- 
Ica.  Sliaron  bldg.,  San  Fraucisco.    Msntinn  Orchard 
aud  Farm  when  writing. 

ONE  MAN  TRACTOR  CATALOG   FREE— If  von 
are  inteiesled  in  tractors  write  the  Mntine  Plow 
Co  .  Dnut.  4*.  MoKne,  111.    Mention  Orrliard  ami 
Farm  wi-en  writing.  

LABOR  PRonr.BM  IN  DARY1NG  A  booklet 
^  from  the  Perfection  Maiiufa.'tnring  Co..  MO] 
E.  JCtli  st.,  Minneapolis.  Meutiou  Orchard  and 
Farm  when  writing. 

HOW  TO  KEF1P  FOOD  COLD  WITHOUT  ICE— 
Write  Hammer-Bray  Co..  Oakland.  Cal..  for  rbelr 
illustrated    iKwklet.    Men  Lion   Orchard   and  Farm 
when  uritine.  

GET    A    PLAN    BOOK    If  yon    are   planning  on 
building  a  house,  write  the  Readv  Built  House 
Company.  300  Ship  St..  Portland,  Ore.,  for  their 
I.Ian  lionk. 

NEW  PAINT  CATALOG- -Writing  the  General 
P»i"t  and   Vanil-h  Co..    11^   Market  St..  San 

Francisco,  mention  Orehaivl  and  Farm  when  wri l  inc. 

ORANGE  GCLTTRK — A  valuable  book  bee  from 
Dr.  W.  S.  Mvers.  2T,  Mailison  avo.    New  Totk 

City.    Mention  Or.hard  and  Farm  when  writing. 

'  -A  KPCLL    Tit  A  <TPO  RS  -if  inteiestrsl  in  tractors 
write  Advauce-P.uraelv  Thresher  Co..  San  Fran- 
cisio.    Mention  Orchard  and  Farm  when  writing. 

BERKSHIRE  HOGS — Free  booklet  by  the  Ameri- 
can  Berkshire  Association,   528   E.   .Monr..o  st 
Snringfield.  111.    Mention  Orchanl  and  Farm. 

HAY     TOOL    CATALOG— California  Hydraulic 
Engineering   and   Supply   Co.,   72    FWmnnt  St.. 
San   Fiancisco.  Mention  Orchanl  and  Farm. 

THE   TRACJORD  CATECHISM — Look   np  the 
coupon  at  the  bottom  of  page  23.  Mention 
Orchard  and  Farm  when  writing. 

WIRELESS    MEN  WANTED — Get  catalog  from 
Polytechnic  Cullege,  Oakland,  Cal.    Mention  i  >r 
eliard  and  Farm  when  writing.  

NEW  GROCERY   CATALOG— Big  saving  on  fro- 
reries.    Frecse  &  Co..  srmtheast  corner  Divisadero 
and  Ellis  sts..  Sail  Francisco.  

HOW  DAN  ROSS  Cl.TS  40  CORDS  A  DAY— An 
interesting  liooklet,    H.  M.  Wade  Co.,  345  Haw- 
1h«rne  are..  Portland.  Ore.  

THE  CONTROL  OF  BLACKLEG— Write  The  On 
ter  Laboratory.  Berkeley.  Cal.    Mention  Orchard 
ami   Farm  ..hen  wriliii'T.   

BIRD  CATALOG — Write  L.  M.  Grider,  1210] 
Central  are..    Los  Angeles.    Cal.,   and  mention 

Orchaid  and  Farm. 

DEATH  TO  MORNING  GLOBY— Get  free  fokirr 
from  Wheeler.  Reynokls  &  StaufTer,  U2S  California 

St..  San  1'ran.isc...  

HOW  TO  JUDGE  RNGINES  B<s*  by  Wilts 
Engine    Works,    B12G    laikkand  a  vs.,  Kansas 

Citr.  Mo.  

HH  CB ARB — Free  booklet  on  the  sobieet.  Write 
W.   A.   Lee,  Covina.   Cal.,  mentioning  Orchanl 
and  Farm.  

EVIDENCE — Booklet  on  horses.  W.  P.  Vosw! 
P.  D.  P..  ir.7  Temple  st..  Springfield.  Ma-s. 

CATALOG  OF  WATER  TANKS— Out  out  coapou 
on  page  35. 


RAZOR  BLADES  SHARPENED. 


RAZOR  BLADBR 

Returned  the  nex 
regular  razors,  knivi 
edge.  We  sell  al 
blades.  M.  ].  Bet 
land.  Cal. 


RAZOR  BLADES  SHARPENED    All  hi 
or  double  edge.  30  cents  dozen:  all  woi 
teed :  your  sinnrv  back  if  not  satisfactory. 
\\.  It.  See  her.  427   laouisiana  St..  Valle 
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MEDICAL. 


MALIGNANT  GROWTHS,  TCMORS.  WENS  AND 
MA         ALL  BKEAST  Lt'MPS  CLUED. 

Rtrictlv  a  non-operative  treatmeut.  NO  KNIFE, 
NO  BLOOD  AND  WITH  LITTLE  OR  NO  PAIN. 
Our  method  of  application  positively  Wills  tier} 
particle  of  diseased  tissue.      ...  _  ..J 

REMEMBER  the  danger  signal  is  a  sore  that 
does  not  heal  or  the  rapid  increase  of  growth  in  a 
■lump,  wart,  mole  or  scab  which  may  bare  been 
present  a  ImiK  time.  If  these  conditions  appear  in 
an  indiridual  orcr  40  years  of  ae>-  they  are  NEAR- 
LY ALWAYS  OF  A  MALIGNANT  NATURE  and 
■lioiild  be  (tiren  immediate  attention. 

Send  for  our  61  pane  (free)  hook  with  names  and 
testimonials  of  cured  patients.  Many  right  here  in 
jour  own  vicinity.     EXAMINATION  FREE. 

THE  DR.  J.  H.  SHIRLHY  CO.. 
253  12th  St.  Oakland.  CaL 

CONSTIPATION — No  case  of  chronic  constipation 
has  ever  been  cured  by  medi-ine.  while  nature'a 
own  dietetic  remedy,  costing  almost  nothing,  regu- 
lates and  strengthens  the  bowels  permanently:  never 
fails.  For  recipe  and  directions  send  one  dollar, 
no  stamps,  to  G.  Waller.  55  Camel  St.,  San  Fran- 

dSCO,     Calif.  uvo^n_ruo^J-^  ■n.r1^u-M-^-.j-iro--n-l-u^J- 

MUSIC— MUSICAL  INSTRUM'TS. 

GOOD  TONED  VIOLIN  FOR  SALE— Free  trial 

at  nrv  e*pen>».  Easy  imrments  if  von  wish. 
Write  Miss  Bertha  Mirdiiw.  Route  5.  Rosedale.  Kan. 
NEW   SONG^Cafifomia    Qnecri    of    States  IHlieet 

Music)  fifteen  cents.    Z.  T.  Spencer,  Publisher, 

Sonoma.  Calif.  

SEND  FOR  OIK  THREE  CATALOGUES  of  5c. 

10c,  15c  music  free.  Remirk  Song  Shop.  900A 

Market  St..   San  Francisco.  Cal.  

HARRINGTON    PLAYER— Paid   $750;  with  TO 

rolls  of  music  and  bench,  in  good  condition, 
$225  cash.    1803  Telegraph  aTe.,  Oakland.  Lake- 

gfcle  4793.  

OHICKERING  &  SON  upright  piano;  plain  case 

mahogany;  cost  $575;  bargain  for  cash,  $173. 
lakeside  4793.    502  lSth  St..  Oakland.   

COMMERCIAL  PRINTING 

300   BUSINESS   POSTCARDS   with  your  name. 

business  and  address  on  upper  comer  Of  front, 
$1.00  postpaid,  10c  additional  for  each  line  printed. 
Got.  card  stock :  work  the  Tcrv  best ;  sample  for 
stamp.    NoreltT  Print  Simp.  Rand  St..  Ilion.  N.  T. 

1,000  BUSINESS  CARDS  FOR  $1;  letterheads,  en- 
velopes. bilLs.  wedding  work,  show  cards,  rubber 
stamps.    Robert  Hill,  218S  Sutter  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

BRIGHT  YOUNG  MAN,  strong  and  industrious, 
experience  in  agriculture  and  poultry  work,  de- 
sires position  on  up-to-date  poultry  ranch.  Can  fur- 
nish good  reference.  Correspondence  solicited.  Ad- 
dress Arthur  J.  Gosrd,  1616  41st  Are.,  Oakland, 
Oalif.  

HEBREW  YOUNG  MAN  wants  steady  Job  on  farm. 
Box  302.  Orchard  and  Farm,  San  Francisco. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
TOO  LATE  TO  CLASSIFY. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS— Eugs  $3  per  dot 
Hahy  turkeys  50c  each.    Alice  Meiriam,  Turkey 

Ave.,  Pomona,  Cal.  .  

Ml  .-ii-AL  INSTRUMENTS — If  you  have  a  piano, 
an  organ,  a  violin,  a  guiiar.  or  any  other  kind 
of  a  musical  instrument  thst  you  want  to  sell,  ad- 
vertise It  in  Orchard  and  Farm:  it  may  find  you  a 
buyer;  only  3c  per  word. 

■^aTiariesT 

WANTED   TO   BUY—  Male   and   female  canaries: 
state  number.     Box    611,    Orchard    and  Farm, 

llrarsi    lildg..   San   Francisco.  Cal.  

I- WANT  'I'D  BUY  CANARIES  -Mile  anil  female 
canaries.    Box  617,  Orchard  and  Farm,  Hearst 

Iil'L^?t'Li:'J^-!S'-'ru£?.!^.-.-.  

ARMY  AND  NAVY  GOODS. 


FREE   MAIL   CATALOGUE— Blue   flannel  middy 

blouses,   $3;   D.   S.    Naty   flannel  blouses, 
genuine   army   shoes.    $4.50;   send   for   our  Illus- 
trated rata  todies  of  suits,   army  caoteena.  khan 
suits,   campaign  hatt.   cowboy  hats,   money  belts, 
cartridge  belts,   tents  and  hammocks.     l.iebold  a 

Cq^  JMT^Mjrket^  Jgt..    |^*n|_r3^*°Cf'^";-|  -  .  s^r.r^sWx 

BOOKS— Health  and  Medical. 

BKATTY^r?Pir~Bo^^ 

harmless  home  remedies  for  chilblains,  wrinkles, 
sunburn,  dandruff,  unison  oak.  etc.;  also  numerous 
health  hints  and  valuable  information.  Price  lac. 
Write  the  author.  Virginia  Gray,  702  Sutter  oU. 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 

HIDES  AND  FURS 

KAHB1T  and  raw  fur  skins  wanted.     Morris,  239 
Cieary  stu,  San  Franciaco. 

PARCEL  POST. 

HOW  TO  LIVE  ON  LESS — A  untie  to  cheaper 
living.     Wholesale  catalogue  free.     Pacific  Co- 
operative. A23G  Commercial  at..  San  Francisco. 

FURS  REMODELED. 

FU  RS  repaired  and  remodeled  at  very  reasonable 
prices.    Chicago  Clonk  &  Suit  Co..  960  Market 
St,  .San  Francisco. 

COLLECTION  AGENCIES. 

KNOX — Spreckels   Bldg.,    San   Francisco.  Debts 
collected  everywhere;  no  charge  unless  successful. 

WANTED— AGENTS.  SALESMEN. 


>ig  money  handling  Pyrocide 
best  ana  lowest  iiriced;  ex- 
em  Fire  Appliance  Co.,  323 


AGENTS  < 
Fire  Ext 
elusive  terri 
Geary  St.. 


MILCH  GOATS. 


TOG GEN BURG 
ralia.  CaL 


GOATS — Edwin    Pritchett,  Neo- 


"THE.  PROOF  OF  THE 

PUDDING 

IS   IN   THE  EATING" 

READ  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY 

Following  are  expressions  from  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of 
letters  received  from  satisfied  subscribers : 


Book  and  paper  received.  Book 
in  first-class  condition,  and  will  say 
is  exactly  what  I  have  been  look- 
ing for  as  it  contains  information 
of  great  value,  to  all  practical 
farmers  and  orchardists,  and  the 
paper  is  always  filled  with  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  farming  and 
its  branches.  I  have  been  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  paper  before,  and 
miss  it  when  it  fails  to  come. 

CHAS.  HAYWARD, 
San  Mateo,  Cal. 

Received  the  book  9th  of  April, 
and  was  in  very  fine  condition.  It 
is  entirely  satisfactory  to  me. 
Pleased  very  much  that  I  had  tbe 
opportunity  to  get  it  Will  say  it 
should  be  in  every  progressive 
farmer's  library. 

W.  A.  MEYERS, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 
I  have  received  copy  of  Practical 
Farming  and  Gardening  and  am 
very  much  pleased  with  it,  as  it  has 
the  information  I  desire  for  garden- 
ing and  other  valuable  information. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  this 
valuable  book  of  garden  and  farm 
information. 

MRS.  A.  McFARLANE, 
Redwood  City,  Cal. 


I  have  received  copy  of  Practical 
Farming  and  Gardening  and  am 
very  much  pleased  with  it.  I  wish 
to  thank  you  for  this  valuable  book 
of  gardening  and  farm  information. 
E.  MORETTI,  Hilton,  Cal. 

I  have  received  "Practical  Farm- 
ing." It  came  up  to  my  expecta- 
tions, having  many  scientific  and 
practical  facts. 

ALLEN  G.  REID, 
Oakland,  Cal. 

Received  the  book  "Practical 
Farming"  in  perfect  condition  and 
am  very  well  pleased  with  it. 

A.  W.  O.  BERG, 
Goldfield,  Nev. 

I  received  your  book  "Practical 
Farming,"  April  8th,  and  in  fine 
shape.  I  think  it  is  the  best  book 
out       H.  ROETGER,  Marine,  Cal. 

Your  book,  "Practical  Farming" 
came  April  12th.  The  book  is  all  I 
could  desire.    It  is  O.  K. 

MAT  BLAIRSER, 
*  Camino,  Cal. 

"Practical  Farming"  received 
April  8th,  and  in  good  condition, 
and  is  satisfactory. 

C.  R  WOLLESON, 
Clearinghouse,  CaL  , 


SEE  BIG  ANNOUNCEMENT,  PAGE  43. 


State  Grange  Affairs 

Edited  by  Kate  Hill 


State  Lecturer. 
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H  E  Cali- 
f  o  r  n  i  a 
State 
Grange,  in  line 
with  other  rural 
organizations,  is 
taking  a  strong 
stand  on  the 
question  of  the 
food  prepared- 
ness of  the  Nation  and  with  others 
will  pave  the  way  in  the  Golden 
State  for  an  aggressive  campaign  for 
greatly  increased  production  of,  food 
products  this  year. 

In  the  present  national  crisis  every 
patriotic  citizen  will  inquire,  "What 
is  my  duty?"  Manifestly  it  is  every 
man's  duty  to  do  that  which  will 
most  largely  contribute  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  nation  in  the  defense  of 
its  honor  and  of  the  rights  of  its 
people.  There  must  be  some  to  bear 
arms;  there  must  be  others  to  do  less 
spectacular  but  equally  important 
things. 

The  farm  people  of  California  will 
iri  this  critical  moment  look  to  their 
great  organization  for  suggestions 
and  advice.  The  Grange  in  this 
State  stands  for  patriotism,  adequate 
and  efficient  equipment  in  men, 
money  and  material  to  defend  and 
enforce  the  honor  and  the  rights  of 
the  American  citizen. 

Great  armies  are  being  raised  and 
equipped;  great  naval  forces  are  be- 
ing enrolled,  hundreds  of  thousands 
"  and  ever,  millions  may  be  drawn  in  a 
few  mor.ths  from  productive  industry 
to  military  service. 

The  farmers  of  the  State  and  na- 
tion must  provide  for  this  vast  mili- 
tary establishment  and  for  the  fam- 
ilies left  at  home. 

During  the  past  three  years  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  have  drawn  heav- 
ily upon  us  for  supplies  of  every  de- 
scription, enormous  stores  of  food 
supplies  ordinarily  available  have 
been  removed. 

It  is  a  patriotic  duty  possible  to  us 
all,  and  no  less  important  to  our 
country  that  every  farmer  in  the 
State  increase  to  the  limit  the  pro- 
duction of  his  land. 

When  the  country  needs  them  our 
farm  people  will  subject  themselves 
to  the  perils  and  privations  of  war- 
fare._  Until  she  needs  them  for  that 
service  they  can  none  the  less  help 
by  raising  suitable  equipment  in  food 
supplies  to  insure  the  success  of  her 
military  operations  and  the  susten- 
ance of  her  people  without  unneces- 
sary hardship.  This  is  service  we 
are  trained  to  do. 

The  Grange  tenders  its  good  of- 
fices_  to  the  State  and  nation  for  any 
service  which  it  can  render  in  the 
present  situation.  Its  men  are  ready 
to  fight  when  they  can  best  serve 
their  country  by  fighting,  or  to  farm 
when  they  can  best  serve  by  farm- 
ing; its  women  to  bear  as  women  al- 
ways have  their  part  and  more  in 
the  burdens  of  this  or  any  crisis  that 
may  arise. 

A  Real  Service. 

IN  enumerating  the  various  phases 
of  service  which  the  Grange  has 
rendered  to  its  day  and  genera- 
tion, commentcrs  on  the  order  have 
perhaps  failed  to  note  one  of  the 
most  important  features  of  such  serv- 
ice, rendered  in  a  far-reaching  way 
and  at  a  time  when  it  was  tremen- 
dously needed,  though  the  need  was 
I  one    not   generally  recognized,  says 


the  National  Grange  Monthly.  Tb« 
somewhat  extraordinary  assertion 
calls  for  explanation,  though  it  is  «■ 
absolutely  true  statement. 

The  point  is  instantly  illustrated  bi 
a  recent  statement  of  the  manager 
one  of  the  most  successful  Grang 
stores  in  the  country,  which  for 
continuous  period  of  35  years  hw 
been  contributing  to  the  direct  finan 
cial  advantage  of  Grange  mcmberr 
in  real  dollars  and  cents,  saved  t 
them  every  week  in  the  year.  Thi 
was  what  he  said: 

"Greater  than  the  benefit  of  ou 
people  in  actual  money  saved,  fh< 
Grange  store  has  continuously  en 
forced  the  principle  of  paying  casf~ 
and  by  refusing  credit  to  cverybod 
the  store  has  taught  the  people  ol 
this  vicinity  the  fact  that  what  the; 
cannot  pay  cash  for  they  must  g1 
without!"  .      .  . 

What  a  wealth  of  meaning  is  con 
tained  in  those  few  wo»ds!  What 
vision  of  Grange  sen-ice  not  ofte 
thought  about! 

One  of  the  most  insidious  menace 
to  the  welfare  of  present  days  is  th< 
ease  with  which  people  of  little  or  n 
financial  standing  can  get  credit 
With  the  exception  of  the  salooi 
and  allied  institutions  the  modem 
'installment-house  habit"  is  one  O' 
the  most  insidious  that  is  fastening 
itself  upon  the  American  people 
Householders  no  longer  wait  for  tin 
purchase  of  an  article  until  tbey  hav< 
accumulated  money  enough  to  pa; 
for  it;  they  buy  it  first  and  pay  foj 
it  afterwards — oftentimes  to  thci 
sorrow.  The  American  'people,  as  I 
great  whole,  are  letting  this  "credr 
habit"  fasten  itself  upon  them  to  ; 
most  deplorable  degree  and  not  onl, 
they  but  future  generations  must  sul 
fcr  for  it.  As  with  individuals,  « 
with  organizations,  municipalitiei 
States  and  nations.  In  consequeno 
installment  houses  flourish  like 
weed  crop,  bond  issues  of  million 
are  voted  without  a  twinge  and  th 
folly  of  tl;c  fathers  is  visited  upol 
the  children,  even  unto  nameless  gen 
crations. 

Over  against  this  deplorable  tei* 
dency  in  modern  life  stands  till 
Grange,  irrevocably  committed  t< 
the  policy  of  pay-as-you-go,  an/ 
continually  bringing  home  that  prin 
ciple  to  the  thought  of  individual 
and  of  communities,  thereby  ver; 
greatly  reducing  present  condition! 
from  what  they  otherwise  would  bi 
bad  enough  as  they  are  alread; 
Fifty  years  ago  the  founders  wrote 
"To  discountenance  the  credit  syi 
tern,  the  mortgage  system,  the  fas' 
ion  system  and  every  other  syst 
tending  to  prodigality  and  ban' 
ruptcy;"  and  during  the  entire 
century  Grange  plans  evcrywher 
have  sought  to  enforce  that  gr 
ideal.  The  thought  of  thousands 
lecture  hour  programmes  has  cmp 
sized  its  invaluable  principle;  th 
practice  of  hundreds  of  success 
Grange  stores  and  other  co-opcrati 
enterprises  has  enforced  it;  the  met 
-ods  of  thousands  of  thrifty  patro 
in  individual  practice  have  exemp 
fied  it;  tbe  vigorous  and  united 
forts  of  Granges,  in  countless 
stances  of  municipal  and  State 
fairs,  have  demanded  it,  with  the 
suit  that  more  than  one  State  is  n 
now  loaded  down  with  a  necdl 
bond  issue  that  would  have  been 
the  Grande  had  not  asserted  its  c 
victiont. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


MAKING  THE  FARM  PAY 

IT  is  one  thing  to  have  a  farm  and 
another  thing  to  make  it  yield  a 
profit.  This  fact  has  been  shown 
in  many  cases  where  persons  who 
pursued  false  methods  have  failed 
in  their  endeavors  and  given  up  farm- 
ing as  a  bad  business. 

Farming  is  a  bad  business  where  in- 
telligence is  not  employed.  More  fail- 
ures are  due  to  faulty  systems  than  to 
drought  or  floods  or  blight. 

Sneer  at  book  farming  as  they  may, 
the  critics  of  progressive  agriculture 
that  is  the  result  of  large  reading  of 
recognized  authorities  have  not  a  leg 
to  stand  on  when  it  comes  to  a  con- 
sideration of  actual  results. 

"Practical  Farming,"  edited  by  Wil- 
lis MacGerald,  the  well-known  agri- 
cultural expert,  is  a  book  that  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  everyone  who  runs 
a  farm,  no  matter  what  his  previous 
experience  may  have  been.  If  he  has 
been  doing  well,  "Practical  Farming' 
will  show  him  how  to  do  better.  If 
he  has  been  doing  poorly  it  will  show 
him  how  to  become  eminently  suc- 
cessful. 

We  think  so  highly  of  "Practical 
Farming"  that  we  are  offering  the 
book  as  a  premium  to  our  subscribers, 
as  will  be  seen  in  an  announcement 
to  the  right.  If  you  care  for  the  book 
it  would  be  well  to  send  in  your  or- 
der early,  for  the  edition  is  limited. 
Remember  that  it  is  a  practical  work 
and  one  that  is  bound  to  be  of  serv- 
ice to  you  in  your  farming  operations. 


WHAT  OTHERS  SAY 

Following  are  expressions  from  a 
few  of  the  hundreds  of  letters  re- 
ceived from  satisfied  subscribers: 

Book  and  paper  received.  Book  in 
firstclass  condition,  and  will  say  is 
exactly  what  I  have  been  looking  for, 
as  it  contains  information  of  great 
value  to  all  practical  farmers  and 
orchardists,  and  the  paper  is  always 
filled  with  information  in  regards  to 
farming  and  its  branches.  1  have  been 
a  subscriber  to  the  paper  before,  and 
miss  it  when  it  fails  to  come. 

CHAS.  HAYWARD, 
San  Mateo,  Cal. 

Received  the  book  9th  of  April,  and 
was  in  very  fine  condition.  It  is  en- 
tirely satisfactory  to  me.  Pleased 
very  much  that  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  get  it.  Will  say  it  should  be  in 
every  progressive  farmer's  library. 

W.  A.  MEYERS, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

I  have  received  copy  of  "Practical 
Farming  and  Gardening,"  and  am  very 
much  pleased  with  it,  as  it  has  the  in- 
formation I  desire  for  gardening  and 
other  valuable  information. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  this  val- 
uable book  of  garden  and  farm  in- 
formation. MRS.  A.  McFARLANE, 
Redwood  City,  Cal. 

I  have  received  "Practical  Farm- 
ing." It  came  up  to  my  expectations, 
having  many  scientific  and  practical 
facts.  ALLEN  G.  REID, 

Oakland,  Cal. 

Received  the  book  "Practical  Farm- 
ing" in  perfect  condition  and  am  very 
well  pleased  with  it. 

A.  W.  O.  BERG, 
Goldfield,  Nevada. 

I    received   your   book  "Practical 
Farming,"    April    8th,    and    in  fine 
shape.   I  think  it  is  the  best  book  out. 
H.  ROETGER,  Marine,  Cal. 

Your  book  "Practical  Farming" 
came  April  12th.  The  book  is  all  I 
could  desire.    It  is  O.  K. 

MAT  BLAIRSER, 
Camino,  Cal. 

"Practical  Farming"  received  April 
8th,  and  in  good  condition,  and  is  sat- 
isfactory.        C.  R.  WOLLESON, 
Clearinghouse,  Cal. 


SUCCESSFUL  FARMERS 

Keen,  successful  and  energetic  farmers  are  always  ready  to  look  into  new  ideas, 
to  study  the  experiences  of  others,  to  mold  and  adopt  to  their  own  businesses  the  plans 
and  methods  that  have  been  proved  successful  by  others. 

That's  the  quality  that  distinguishes  the  man  who  gets  there  from  the  man  who 
sticks  in  a  rut.  The  men  who  are  making  big  profits,  managing  up-to-date  farms, 
planning  and  working  the  schemes  that  get  results,  and  using  efficient  methods— 
these  are  the  kind  of  men  that  never  grow  too  old  to  learn.  It's  no  trouble  to  interest 
them  in  "Practical  Farming."   As  soon  as  they  see  it  they  want  it. 

Money-Saving  and  Money-Making  Methods 


Throughout  the  text  of  this  great  book,  the  reader  i  s 
successful  experience,  by  use  of  only  such  expressions  a  s 
a  scientific  training.  Thus  any  farmer  with  ambition  to 
returns  for  his  investment  will  find  in  this  volume  a  price! 
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given  the  results  of  scientific  research,  coupled  with 
can  be  readily  understood  by  those  who  have  not  had 
make  the  most  of  his  labor  and  realize  the  greatest 
ess  guide  for  every-day  reference. 

EDITED  BY 

WILLIS  MACGERALD 

BY   AN   EMINENT  ARRAY   OF  SPECIALISTS. 

This  work  has  been  divided  into  departments, 
each  covering  subjects  of  vital  importance,  and 
each  prepared  by  a  specialist  in  his  line,  who 
has  devoted  his  life  of  thought,  study,  experi- 
ment and  practical  experience  to  his  special 
subject.  The  list  of  authors  whose  names  are 
familiar  to  wide-awake  farmers  will  be  found  on 
accompanying  cut  of  book  in  connection  with 
the  subjects  covered  by  each. 

One  Practical   Idea  Taken 
From  This  Book  Worth 
Many  Times  the  Cost 
of  Entire  Volume 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  from  a  single  practical  idea,  taken  from 
any  of  these  departments  and  put  into  practice, 
is  worth  many  times  the  small  expense  incurred 
adopting  the  more  approved  methods.  For  ex- 
ample, the  use  of  the  wrong  kind  of  fertilizer; 
failure  to  use  fertilizer  when  necessary;  use  of 
fertilizer  when  not  needed;  planting  without 
proper  preparation  of  soil;  planting  at  wrong 
time  or  in  wrong  way;  wrong  methods  in  culti- 
vation; allowing  insects  to  destroy  crops  or 
fruits;  allowing  valuable  stock  or  fowls  to  die 
from  curable  diseases,  etc.,  etc.,  are  common  oc- 
currences which  a  better  knowledge  of  these 
subjects  could  easily  prevent.  It  is  poor  econ- 
omy indeed  to  save  five  dollars  at  the  expense  of 
a  hundred. 

Endorsed  by  the  Leading  Agricultural  Journals  of  the  U.  S. 

"This  attractive  volume  is  a  veritable  encyclopedia  on  a  subject  embracing  the  entire  sphere  of  farming.    It  offers 
a  collection  of  money  saving  methods  in  agriculture,  t  reated  by  specialists  who  have  devoted  a  life  of  thought, 
study,  experiment  and  practical  experience  to  the  sp  ecial  subjects  they  deal  with.    It  is  written  in  a  style  ✓ 
that  any  farmer  can  understand  and  the  volume  will  form  a  priceless  guide  for  every-day  reference.    It  ' 
embraces  the  all  important  subjects  of  Soil  Fe  rtility,  Crop  Culture,  Drainage,  Injurious  Insects,  Plant  / 
Diseases,  Pruning,  Grafting,  etc.,  together  with  advice  on  Selecting  and  Feeding  Farm  Animals  / 
for  the  greatest  Net  Profit,  Making  Poul  try  Pay  and  hundreds  of  other  valuable  facts  for  the  / 
wide-awake  farmer  and  housewife.  ✓    „  . 

.  Orchard 

DESCRIPTION  AND  PRICE  ,  nTJJmZ.. 

This  volume  consists  of  over  500  pages  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  size  &]/z  inches  long,  /  ca"™  Frnncl"co' 
6Y2  inches  wide,  richly  illustrated  on  good  book  paper.  200  fine  drawings  and  half-  /  Gentlemen:  in- 
tones with  feeding  chart  in  colors.  '  fo^which^sen/one 
Fortunately  our  contract  for  these  books  was  completed  before  the  present  /  ^wy^^  ofost  aid01'?*1 
war  time  prices  took  effect,  and  while  the  present  supply  lasts  the  book  will  y  eluding  "one  gear's "  sub- 
be  mailed  postpaid  including  one  year's  subscription  (new  or  renewal)  to  /  parm^'or  Vi.SJ^or^three 
Orchard  and  Farm,  the  great  Western  Farm  Journal,  for  $1.00  (in       /      years  and  the  book,   it  is  un- 

01-  1     <f  1  ie\      T£     r«.  •  •       ID      ti    1  E"   •  s        derstood  I  will  return  the  book 

S.  F.  or  Canada  $1.25).    If  after  receiving  Practical  harming  you        '     within  five  days  if  not  entirely 

find  it  is  not  just  as  advertised,  and  you  are  not  thoroughly  convinced         .   .  satisfactory,  and  my  money  is  to 
it  is  a  wonderful  bargain,  return  it  at  our  expense  and  we  will  / 
cheerfully  refund  your  money.    Hand  your  order  to  the  near-       /  name 
est  S.  F.  Examiner  agent  or  mail  coupon  to  the  right.  /  address 


Soil  Fertility  1 

Irrigation,  Drainage  | 

EDGERT0N 

Crop  Culture  ' 

Gardening,  Trucking 

ERWIN 

Fruits,  Forestry 

Pruning.  Grafting,  Budding 

.  TAFT 

Training  the  Grape 

Injurious  Insects  1 

Plant  Diseases  | 

-  TITUS 

Spraying  > 

MUMF0RD 

Selecting  and  Feeding 

KERRICK 

Farm  Animals  for  Profit 

STEVENSON 

RANKIN 

Diseases  of  Farm  Animals 

CRAIG 

Silos  and  Silage  ■ 

•  won 

Making  Poultry  Pay 

HEWES 

Handy  Rules,  Useful  Information 

Farm  Cookery 

-  TANTY 

be  refunded. 


If  You  Could  Fly 

rough  country  roads  would  make  no  difference  to  you. 

But,  since  you  can't  fly,  your  most  pressing  need  is  to 
have  tires  on  your  automobile  that  will  make  travelling  a 
pleasure  instead  of  a  necessity. 

Furthermore,  you  must  have  tires  that  are  resilient — 
that  act  like  a  cushion  between  the  jars  of  the  road  and 
the  delicate  mechanism  of  your  machine. 

Also,  your  tires  must  be  durable,  road-resisting,  giving 
greater  mileage  at  lower  final  cost,  no  matter  how  rough 
the  roads,  or  how  bad  the  weather. 

All  of  which  reasons  advocate  the  immediate  purchase 
and  constant  use  of  United  States  'Usco'  Tread  Tires — 
the  famous  anti-skid,  long-mileage  tires  —  brothers  of  the 
equally  famous  United  States  'Chain'  Tread,  and  one 
of  the  Great  Five.  Order  United  States  Tires  from  your 
local  dealer  TO-DAY  and  get  the  benefit  of  the  service 
that  he  will  gladly  render  you. 

United  States  Tires 

Are  Good  Tires 

'Nobby'   'Chain'    'Usco'    'Royal  Cord'  'Plain' 
A  tire  for  every  need  of  price  and  use 


HEY  like  Firestone  Tires  in  New  England. 
Where  the  successful  tilling  of  the  soil  rep- 
resents a  constant  stru&&le  of  scientific  effort 
with  unfavorable  conditions,  farmers  appreciate 
the  way  Firestone  methods  hold  out  against 
road  wear  and  tear. 

New  England  is  not  easily  convinced,  but  once 
for  Firestone  always  for  Firestone  as  lon&  as 
Firestone  standards  continue.  Your  dealer  and 
the  nearest  Firestone  Branch  unite  to  &ive  you 
service. 

New  book,  "Mileage  Talks"  No  137, sent  free 
on  request. 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Akron,  Ohio  Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 


Growers,  Attention! 

You  can  secure 

Increased  Production 

By  Using 

WAPCO  —  CANVAS 
IRRIGATING  HOSE 

Economical  to  Handle 


Made  by 

W.  A.  PLUMMER  MFG.  CO.,  San  Francisco 

Sold  by  Leading  Merchants 
If  Your  Dealer  Cannot  Supply  You,  Write  Us  for  Information 


THE  ORIGINAL 


That  Does  All  Farm  Work 
WITHOUT  HORSES 


"Xy^HEN  you  begin  to  consider  the  purchase  of  a  tractor,  whether 

'  V  for  a  farm  of  80  acres  or  more,  there  are  a  number  of  questions  you  will  need 
to  ask  yourself  before  you  buy.  )Here  are  some  of  them : 

—Will  it  CULTIVATE  as  well  as  plow?  Will  it  do  ALL  my  farm  work  without  horses?  Will  it  work 
on  plowed  ground  without  packing  the  soil?  Will  it  do  the  work  quicker;  easier;  and  save  on  hired 
help  ?  Is  it  really  a  ONE-MAN  tractor  ?  Will  it  handle  as  easily  cs  a  team  of  horses,  rather  thaa 
be  too  heavy,  clumsy  and  inconvenient?  Do  I  ride  on  the  tool  where  I  can  see  the  work  I  am  doing, 
or  will  I  have  to  have  someone,  run  the  tractor  while  I  am  operating  the  farm  implement? 

Here  is  the  tractor  that  answers  these  and  all  other  farm  power  problems  of  the 
average  farm  most  practically  and  profitably.  A  tractor  that  is  heavy  enough  to  do 
all  farm  work  that  horses  will  do,  yet  light  enough  to  be  handy  and  work  on  plowed 
ground  without  packing  your  soil.  ORIGINAL 

i  NOUME  A 

UNIVERSAL  TRACTOR 

This  is  the  original  Two-Wheel  Farm  Tractor.  It 
pulls  two  14-in.  plows;  will  disc,  harrow,  plant,  CUL- 
TIVATE all  hill  and  row  crops,  pull  mower,  binder, 
manure  spreader,  fill  your  silo — and  do  all  belt  work  on  the 
average  farm.  In  fact,  it  will  do  anything  you  can  do  with 
horses;  do  it  quicker,  easier;  and  with  less  hired  help.  It 
weighs  only  2800  lbs.,  but  all  its  weight  being  on  its  two  wheels 
— all  its  weight  is  traction  weight.  The  tool  you  hitch  it  to 
forms  the  rear  wheels  and  you  do  not  have  to  pull  around  a 
ton  of  needless  weight.  It  will  back  up  with  tools  attached 
easier  than  a  team  will  back.  You  can  turn  around  in  a  small 
space;  get  close  to  the  rows  and  the  fences. 

Write  for  Catalog  Folder  and  read  how  farmerseverywhere 
are  solving  the  power  and  hired  help  problems  on  their  farms. 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO.  Moline,  Illinois 

The  Holme  Line  inclodes:  Com  Planters.  Cotton  Planters,  Cultivators. 
i  orr>  Binders,  Grain  Binders.  Grain  Drills,  Harrows.  Hsy  JLnailars.  I 
Hay  Rakes,  Lime  Spreaders,  Mowers.  Manure      Spreaders,  Plows, 
(Chilled  and  Steel),  Scales,  Seeders.  Stalk  Cot- 
ters, Farm  Trucks,  Vehicles,  Wagons. 

Also  STEPHENS  SIX 
Automobiles 


(PLOWING 


Advertisers  in  Orchard  and  Farm  are  deserving  of  your 
complete  confidence.  Though  they  may  be  unknown 
to  you,   you   need   have   no  hesitancy  in  trusting  them. 


WINSBY  PUMP 


Slse 


Price  $20.00  $25.00  $30.00  $35.00  $50.00 

Bin  .'tin.  4  In.  5  In.  0  In. 

Price  $60.00  $75.00  $100.00  $125.00  V£££S" 

Complete  Pumping  Plants  of  Any  SUe  or  Type  Furnished  and  Installed. 

WB  MANUFACTURE  Pumping  Machinery  of  all  kinds  and  for  all  purposes,  Mining,  Milling.  Con 
centrsting  and  Rock  Crushing  Machinery.  Ice  and  Rerfrigerating  Machinery.  Cold  Storage  Ko"ms  and 
Counters.  Water  Wheels.  Dredges  snd  Hydraulic  Machinery.  Fire  Hydrants  snd  Cast  Iron  Fittings. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Fold'  /4& *cr<^i\      Ueneral   Offices  and  Works: 

and   Prices.        __^_/f7^^^^^^\  Oakland.  California. 

^    UNITED   I^N  W0RKS^>«-~ 


We  arc  the  Inrecst  manufacturers  of  pumping;  machinery  on  the  Parlllr  Coast 
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EVER  since  the  war  began  the 
food  value  of  honey  has  been 
one  of  the  most  discussed  topics 
of  bee  literature.  The  subject  is  of 
special  interest  to  honey  growers,  be- 
cause of  the  possibility  of  marketing 
their  crops  at  equally  favorable  prices 
after  the  war  is  ended. 

The  question  of  markets  is  usually 
a  question  of  costs;  that  is,  the 
cheaper  the  product  the  wider  its  sale. 
This  statement  is  subject  to  modifica- 
tion, however,  with  reference  to  ar- 
ticles of  diet,  and  it  may  be  more  ac- 
curate to  say  that  the  more  whole- 
some the  food  offered  for  sale,  the 
wider  its  market,  unless  the  cost  to 
consumers  becomes  prohibitive.  War 
time  prices  are  proving  just  how  much 
the  consumer  will  stand,  and  it  only 
remains  for  apiarists  to  show  author- 
itatively the  minimum  cost  of  produc- 
ing a  pound  of  honey,  in  order  to  se- 
cure their  just  share  of  the  rise. 

It  is  not  only  misleading  but  it  is 
demoralizing  to  the  honey  market  for 
seemingly  well-informed  people  to 
declare  that  honey  can  be  produced 
for  from  half  a  cent  to  a  cent  and  a 
half  a  pound.  The  president  of  the 
Notional  Beekeepers'  Association  is 
credited  with  the  statement  that  an 
apiary  of  100  colonies  can  be  estab- 
lished at  a  cost  of  $300  for  hives  and 


My.  Busy  Bees  in  Peace  and  in  War 


III. — The  Food  Value  of  Honey 
By  C.  D.  Stuart 


an  additional  50  cents  each  for  Italian 
queens;  that  such  an  apiary  should 
yield  an  average  of  10,000  pounds  of 
honey  yearly,  which  should  sell  for 
$1000,  at,  a  cost  of  only  $15  for  de- 
preciation of  plant  and  the  labor  nec- 
essary in  extracting  and  marketing 
the  crop.  So  extravagant  a  statement 
carries  its  antidote  in  its  very  ex- 
travagance, for  a  blind  man  could  see 
that  if  an  investment  of  $350  would 
yield  $1000  annually  there  would  be 
nothing  but  beekeepers  in  the  land. 

Some  Strange  Bee  Figures 

The  foregoing  statement  is  nothing 
like  so  misleading  as  is  the  statement 
of  the  late  E.  W.  Alexander,  who  op- 
erated 700  colonies  on  a  single  apiary 
site  in  New  York  State,  a  rare  ac- 
complishment. Mr.  Alexander  wrote 
to  a  bee  journal,  in  December,  1905, 
that  he  had  produced  an  average  of 
60,000  pounds  of  extracted  honey  for 
the  previous  three  years,  at  a  cost  of 
one  cent  a  pound;  he  declared  that 
he  had  even  included  his  own  labor 
in  this  cost. 

To  show  how  inaccurate  such  a 
statement  is,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
point  out  that  the  cost  of  producing 
'SO.OOO  pounds  of  honey  at  one  cent 


a  pound  is  $600,  which  certainly 
should  include  the  wages  or  salary  of 
the  apiarist.  If  Mr.  Alexander  valued 
hi*  own  services  at  less  than  $600  a 
year,  he  possessed  a  self-denying  dis- 
position that  must  put  the  average 
apiarist  to  the  blusn! 

If  Mr.  Alexander  had  kept  his 
apiary  accounts  according  to  rules,  he 
would  have  discovered  that  it  cost  him 
not  less  than  five  cents  a  pound  to 
produce  and  market  his  crop,  and  had 
he  made  such  a  statement  it  would 
have  been  as  great  an  aid  to  the  mar- 
keting problems  as  his  other  writings 
have  been  to  most  of  the  practical 
operations  of  bee  keeping. 

Current  Prices  Inflated 
If  then  honey  cannot  be  produced 
for  less  than  five  cents  a  pound  on 
the  average,  the  seHing  price  for  the 
producer  should.be  easy  to  .determine. 
In  this  era  of  demanding  for  the 
laborer  a  living  wage  the  same  ethical 
standard  should  secure  to  the  pro- 
ducer, who  is  also  a  laborer,  a  living 
price  for  his  crop/  by  adding  to  his 
costs  of  production  the  same  per- 
centage of  profit  that  the  rules  of 
trade  have  fixed  for  the  merchant. 
By  the  activities  of  beekeepers'  as- 


sociations, by  the  agitation  of  bee 
journals,  by  the  Government's  market 
reports  and  special  investigations,  the 
honey  grower  is  beginning  to  receive 
for  the  fruits  of  his  toil  and  skill  a 
fair  return.  No  doubt  current  prices 
are  inflated,  but  they  are  hardly  likely 
to  return  to  the  pinching  levels  that 
were  fixed  by  trade  conditions  before 
the  war  disclosed  the  distinctive  food 
value  of  honey. 

Honey  has  almost  invariably  been 
marketed  in  competition  with  sugar 
and  glucose  syrups,  and  its  price  has 
been  hammered  down  accordingly. 
Yet  honey  should  no  more  be  consid- 
ered a  competitor  of  those  sweets  than 
butter  is  of  oleomargarine,  or  olive 
oil  is  of  cottonseed  oil. 

All  are  heat  producers,  but  some 
contain  wastes  that  make  them  in- 
jurious for  human  consumption. 
Honey  is  the  most  wholesome  sweet 
offered  to  man,  and  it  is  the  most  eas- 
ily digested.  It  should,  however,  be 
eaten  with  the  same  abstemiousness 
that  butter  or  olive  oil  are  eaten;  it 
should  not  be  eaten  at  the  same  meal 
with  a  fat,  because  it  is  a  form  of  fat, 
and  by  mixing  the  two,  digestive  ills 
are  likely  to  result.  At  least  half  of 
^he  disorders  of  civilization  are  due 
to  the  abuse  of  starches  and  fats  in 
every-day  diet;  and  if  honey  is  used 
with  the  same  moderation  that  butter 
(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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New  Plants  to  Feed  the  World 


IHE    choke-cherries    grow  wild 
in  the  whole  Northern  half  of 
North   America,  extending 
irly  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  the  prin- 
species  being  Prunes  Virginiana. 
Ordinarily  they  produce  a  fruit  that 
b  almost  as  bitter  as  a  green  persim- 
mon;  like   it,  possessing  astringent 
properties,  so  that  after  having  eaten 
a  few,  one  is  unable  to  explain  dis- 
tinctly just  why  he  dislikes  them. 
Being  a  hardy  tree,  highly  orna- 
f  mental,  unusually  productive,  and  al- 
'.  most  indifferent  as  to  soil  and  cli- 
\  matic  conditions,  it  would  seem  that 
f  if  from  it  a  variety  of  good  flavor 
[  could  be  developed  it  should  prove  to 
be  a  great  acquisition  to  our  altogeth- 
Ict  too  small  list  of  hardy  fruits.  Near 
\  Westfield,     Massachusetts,     I  once 
I  found  a  large,  handsome  tree  of  Pru- 
•  mis    Virginiana    which    bore  rather 
agreeable  choke-cherries  quite  abund- 
\  antly.     From  this  tree  thousands  of 
'  seedlings  have  been  raised,  and  the 
1  experiments  as  far  as  they  have  ad- 
vanced have  been  entirely  satisfac- 
ftory. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast  along  the 
f  foothills  of  California  and  extending 
northward  to  British  Columbia,  is  to 
be  found  a  wild  cherry,  Prunus  De- 
1  missa,  which  is  similar  in  many  re- 
spects to  the  Eastern  choke-cherry. 
The  leaves  are  thicker  and  firmer 
than  its  Eastern  relative,  and  it  is 
therefore  capable  of  withstanding 
greater  drought.  The  racemes  or 
slender  clusters  of  fruits  are  longer, 
and  the  cherries  of  better  quality 
than  those  of  Prunus  Virginiana.  The 
early  settlers  in  California  used  this 
species  considerably  as  a  stock  for 
other  cherries,  until  other  and  better 
varieties,  such  as  the  Mazzard  and 
Mahaleb  were  introduced. 

This  species  has  been  cultivated  for 
several  years  on  my  grounds  where 
it  forms  a  small,  erect  tree  of  rather 
strict  habit.  In  size  the  fruit  is  su- 
perior to  the  Eastern  choke-cherry. 
In  this  vicinity,  this  species  thrives 
well,  and  is  always  in  a  healthy, 
thrifty  condition,  but  in  some  parts 
of  the  State  it  is  often,  attacked  with 
black-knot,  a  fungus  which  docs  great 
damage  in  some  countries,  but  which 
is  unknown  in  California. 

California  Holly-leaf  Cherry. 
'  In  the  foothills  of  Central  and 
Southern  California  there  is  found  an 
interesting  and  peculiar  evergreen- 
cherry.  This  species,  Prunus  Ilici- 
folia,  belongs  to  that  group  of  cher- 
ries which  is  represented  in  Europe 
by  Prunus  Laurocerasus,  a  shrub  or 
small  tree  much  cultivated  in  Cali- 
fornia for  ornamental  purposes,  and 
generally  known  as  the  English 
Laurel.  As  the  specific  name  indi- 
cates, this  Californian  species  has  a 
leaf  much  resembling  that  of  the 
holly,  which  is  dark  green  in  color 
and  of  firm  texture,  and,  like  the 
holly-leaf,  its  margin  is  remotely  be- 
set with  stiff  spines. 

In  many  places,  especially  in 
Southern  California,  this  cherry  is  a 
small,  arborescent  bush,  but  farther 
north  in  Central  California  it  be- 
comes a  good-sized  tree,  often  twen- 
ty feet  high,  forming  a  rounded, 
compact  growth,^  resembling  the 
common  California  live  oak,  so  much 
so  that  the  casual  observer  will  often 
pass  it  by,  supposing  it  to  be  the  com- 
mon oak. 

This  species  is  used  frequently  in 
California  for  ornamental  purposes, 
especially  for  hedges.  The  dark, 
glossy  leaves,  and  close,  compact 
growth  make  it  almost  an  ideal  plant 

t  for  this  purpose,  and  in  time  it  will 

.undoubtedly  displace  many  of  the 
plant    now  used  for  hedges;  espe- 

.  cially  will  it  be  used  by  those  who  are 
fond, of  cultivating  our  native  plants. 
The  flavor  of  this  cherry  is  usually 

.  pleasant,  and  the  tree  is  often  found 
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By  Luther 

All  Rights 

planted  about  the  old  Spanish  resi- 
dences for  its  fruit.  In  some  places 
this  evergreen-cherry  produces  fruits 
varying  in  color  from  a  light  yellow 
through  orange  to  pink,  purple,  and 
black.  Having  noticed  this  peculiar- 
ity, also  the  wide  variation  in  the  size 
of  the  fruit,  and  its  great  productive- 
ness, the  improvement  of  this  species 
along  certain  lines  was  undertaken, 
and  for  several  years  numerous  seed- 
lings have  been  raised  from  which 
selections  were  made.  Some  of  these 
bear  cherries  of  a  superior  flavor,  be- 
ing sweet  and  not  at  all  acrid.  The 
great  objection  to  most  of  them,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  stone  takes  up  a 
large  portion  of  the  fruit,  being  al- 
most as  large  as  an  ordinary  culti- 
vated cherry. 

The  seed  of  this  plant  germinates 


tinct  species,  and  is  known  botanic- 
ally  as  Prunus  Integrifolia. 

The  leaves  of  this  insular  species 
are  evergreen  just  as  in  the  holly- 
leaf  cherry,  and  are  about  the  same 
color  and  texture,  but  are  fully  twice 
as  large.  They  are  usually  tapering 
toward  the  apex,  and  their  margins 
are  entirely  without  spines. 

The  fruits  of  this  cherry  are 
somewhat  larger  than  those  of  the 
mainland  species,  and  all  of  those  I 
have  seen  are  of  a  dark  purple  color. 

This  species  has  also  been  culti- 
vated on  my  own  grounds  for  several 
years,  and  some  of  the  selected  va- 
rieties are  prolific  bearers  and  pro- 
duce fairly  good  fruit.  One  of  these 
is  now  growing  on  my  old  place  at 
Santa  Rosa;  a  handsome  tree,  about 
fifteen   years   old,   with   a  rounded, 
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readily,  especially  if  planted  in  a 
somewhat  sandy  soil.  But  I  can  not 
recall  a  plant  that  is  so  extremely 
difficult  to  transplant  as  this  one;  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  move  one  un- 
less it  is  grown  in  a  pot,  and  even 
then  it  does  not  take  kindly  to  trans- 
planting. For  this  reason  the  seeds 
should  always  be  planted  on  the  exact 
location  where  it  is  desired  to  have 
the  tree  stand. 

Catalina  Cherry. 

There  is  another  wild  cherry  grow- 
ing on  Santa  Catalina  and  some  of 
the  other  islands  off  the  Coast  of 
Southern  California,  which  is  closely 
related  to  the  holly-leaf  cherry  of 
the  mainland.  This  ha3  been  con- 
sidered by  some  botanists  as  a  mere 
variety  of  the  Prunus  Ilicifolia,  but 
it  is  now  generally  classed  as  a  dis- 


symmetrical form,  some  twenty  feet 
in  height,  and  with  a  clean,  regular 
trunk  fully  eight  inches  in  diameter. 

In  this  vicinity  the  native  Catalina 
cherry  blossoms  about  the  first  of 
June,  and  when  in  full  bloom  the 
numerous  slender  racemes  of  creamy 
white  flowers  scattered  among  the 
dark,  glossy  leaves  make  it  a  tree  of 
considerable  beauty,  one  well  worthy 
of  cultivation  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses in  public  parks  or  private 
grounds. 

Other  Wild  Cherries. 
There  is  another  wild  cherry  in 
California,  Prunus  Emarginata.  This 
small  tree  grows  wild  throughout  the 
Pacific  Slope  of  the  United  States, 
and  extends  well  into  the  Rocky 
Mountain  regions.  It  is  typically  a 
shrubby  tree,,  scarcely  ever  attaining 
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j~y ARMING   has   now  emerged 
H    from    the   haphazard  hit'or.ll 
A.      miss  plan  of  operation  which 
was  the  rule  even  during  the  first  ' 
part  of  the  last  century;  but  it  has  J 
now  become  a  science,  and  those 
who  cultivate  the  soil  on  the  an-  ! 
dent  plan  are  usually  found  work- 
ing the  roads  or  supported  by  rela- 
tives during  the  late  years  of  man- 
hood. 

Farm  tractors  will  soon  be  used  ! 
on  all  large  farms  and  the  services 
of  tractors  hired  on  the  smaller  I 
farms  and  gardens,  where  the  team 
work  is  now  done  by  horses;  deeper 
plowing  and  more  thorough  gen-  \\ 
eral  cultivation  by  machinery  will, 
in  itself^  nearly  or  quite  double 
most  crops. 
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a  height  of  more  than  eight  to  fifteen 
feet.  The  fruits  are  smaM,  little 
larger  than  good  sized  peas,  and  of 
an  extremely  bitter  flavor.  It  will 
probably  never  prove  of  any  special 
value  in  horticulture,  and  I  have  con- 
sequently cultivated  it  but  sparingly. 

The  nearest  Eastern  relative  of  this 
wild  California  cherry  is  the  com- 
mon bird-cherry,  Prunus  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

This  Eastern  species  is  a  much 
larger  tree,  often  becoming  thirty 
to  forty  feet  high  and  considerably 
over  a  foot  in  diameter,  but  the 
fruit  is  scarcely  any  larger  and  of 
little  promise,  being  sour  and  as- 
tringent. 

The  Black  cherry,  Prunus  Serotina, 
is  a  native  of  the  Eastern  United 
States,  being  distributed  quite  gen- 
erally from  Nova  Scotia  to  Florida 
and  westward  to  Dakota  and  Texas. 
This  is  a  large  tree,  one  of  the  larg- 
est of  the  genus  Prunus,  often  at- 
taining a  height  of  one  hundred  feet. 
The  fruit  is  small  and  bitter,  and  is 
of  little  consequence.  The  tree  is  of 
great  value  for  its  lumber,  which  is 
highly  prized.  There  are  several  va- 
rieties in  cultivation  as  ornamental 
trees;  one  of  these  has  long,  droop- 
ing branches,  and  another  has  vari- 
egated leaves  of  various  shades  and 
colors. 

The  nearest  relative  of  this,  if  not 
a  variation  caused  by  local  condi- 
tions, is  a  rapid-growing  tree  found 
in  Mexico,  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica, which  is  "evergreen  or  nearly  so; 
the  foliage  is  larger,  thicker  and  of  a 
paler,  glaucous  green.  The  fruit  is 
much  larger,  more  abundant  and  of 
better  quality.  This  tree  is  commonly 
known  in  Spanish  countries  as  the 
"Ciruelo."  It  is  extremely  promising 
both  for  fruit  and  timber.  The  growth 
is  phenomenal,  but  the  tree  is  of 
doubtful  hardiness  in  the  colder  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

Sand  and  Mountain  Varieties 

The  sand  cherry,  Prunus  Pumila, 
grows  on  sandy  and  rocky  shore's 
from  Maine  to  Virginia  and  around 
the  Great  Lakes,  forming  a  dwarf, 
but  erect  bush  six  to  nine  feet  high, 
or  with  age  often  spreading  over  the 
drifting  sands.  The  fruit  is  variable 
in  the  native  state;  often  it  is  small 
and  sour,  but  frequently  varieties  are 
found  with  larger  cherries  of  pleasant, 
sweetish  flavor.  On  account  of  its 
ability  to  grow  on  dry,  barren  sands, 
this  cherry  would  seem  of  value  in 
developing  varieties  for  dry  regions 
where  few  fruits  can  be  grown  suc- 
cessfully. 

Westward  on  the  plains  from  Man- 
itoba to  Kansas  is  a  cherry,  Prunus 
Besscyi,  which  resembles  the  com- 
mon Eastern  sand  cherry  just  de- 
scribed. This  is  one  of  the  most 
promising  of  the  native  cherries.  It 
is  a  dwarf,  compact  grower,  of  good 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


What  Uncle  Sam  Is  Doing  for  Farm  Women 


A LITTLE  over  a  year  ago  the 
President  affixed  his  signa- 
ture to  the  Smith-Lever  Bill, 
thereby  making  a  law  which  is 
probably  of  more  importance  to  a 
greater  number  of  women  than  any 
other  law  in  operation. 

It  means  the  emancipation  of  the 
farm  women  throughout  the  land,  but 
its  benefits  are  only  conferred  on 
those  desiring  them. 

At  the  present  time  thirty-three  of 
the  States  have  availed  themselves  of 
this  privilege  and  numerous  farm 
women's  clubs  have  been  organized 
and  are  in  active  operation. 

In  California  there  are  no  less  than 
fifty-six  Agricultural  Extension  Clubs 
with  a  membership  ranging  from  ten 
?r  a  dozen  to  eighty-five  and  one  hun- 
jred  members,  studying  farm-home 
problems  by  lecture-demonstration 
service  and  by  study  of  Farmers' 
Bulletins  and  other  publications  and 
preparation  of  papers  for  program 
.vork. 

Mi~s  Lillian  D.  Clark  has  charge 
if  this  work  in  California,  with  the 
assistance  of  four  county  demon- 
,trators.  * 

The  Government  has  recognized  the 
importance  of  the  farm  woman  in  the 
solution  of  comfortable,  contented 
living  in  our  rural  communities,  and 
that  there  must  be  comfort  and  con- 
tentment in  order  to  keep  the  mem- 
bers of  these  communities  from  leav- 
ing the  farms  and  wandering  to  the 
already  congested  cities  has  likewise 
been  acknowledged.  Hence  the  en- 
actment of  this  law,  carrying  with 
it  an  appropriation  for  constructive 
work  for  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Farmer. 
There  is  no  discrimination  in  the  use 
of  the  funds  available,  because  Mrs. 
Farmer  is  just  as  necessary  to  the 
success  of  the  farm  as  is  Mr.  Farmer. 

The  head  of  this  work  in  one  of 
the  largest  Eastern  colleges  tells  a 
pathetic  story  of  a  letter  received 
from  an  upstate  farmer.  The  letter 
contained  the  notice  of  the  death  of 
the  wife  and  mother,  and  an  appeal 
to  the  recipient  for  a  suitable  woman 
to  take  the  vacant  place.  "Because  it 
is  impossible  to  get  along  without 
the  assistance  of  a  capable,  intelligent, 
willing  woman." 

Contentment  on  the  Farm 

The  problem  of  contentment  on  the 
farm  is  dependent  on  three  funda- 
mental conditions — sufficient  income, 
convenient  living  quarters,  compan- 
ionship for  individuals,  for  families 
and  for  the  community.  Its  solution 
can  be  even  approached  only  by  co- 
operation of  groups  of  families  and 
Ihe  Extension  Division  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College. 

In  order  to  bring  about  this  co-op- 
eration three  initial  steps  arc  neces- 

w*y.  ' .  ,. 

First — A  w  illingness  to  receive  this 
instruction,  together  with  the  belief 
that  the  Agricultural  Extension  Di- 
vision has  helpful  information  to  give. 
The  demand  for  this  help  must  come 
from  the  group  desiring  it.  The  Ex- 
tension Division  cannot  offer  it  or  co- 
erce its  acceptance. 

Second — The  exercise  of  a  teach- 
able spirit  that  will  withhold  for  a 
time  the  doubt  that  will  arise  when 
new  methods  and  new  facts  are  pre- 
sented. 

Third — The  acceptance,  adaptation 
and  utilization  of  the  methods  and 
resources  proven  by  modern  science. 

You  will  note  that  these  groups  are 
composed  of  farm  families.  And  in 
these  groups,  the  housekeepers  are 
organized  into  study  groups  known 
as  Extension  Clubs,  and  in  some  in- 
stances they  are  mother-daughter 
clubs,  in  which  the  needs  of  the  young 
women  are  taken  into  consideration. 

The  function  of  these  Extension 
Clubs  is  "to  study  farm  home  prob- 
lems; to  form  a  secure  foundation  for 
Extension  Service;  to  serve  as  classes 
for  the  field  lecture  demonstration 
work;  to  develop  leadership;  to  study 
and  use  parliamentary  law;  to  create 
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and  nourish  community  activities  and 
civic  pride;  to  promote  social  life."  _ 

The  program  for  the  club  year  is 
devoted  mainly  to  household  subjects, 
and  is  arranged  by  the  program  com- 
mittee in  consultation  with  Miss 
Clark.  If  it  is  not  possible  for  Miss 
Clark  to  meet  personally  with  the 
committee,  -he  sends  a  list  of  sub- 
jects from  which  the  program  may  be 
selected.  There  is  a  paper  written 
by  a  member  of  the  club  on  each  topic 
selected,  followed  by  a  general  dis- 
cussion. A  set  of  ten  simple  lessons 
on  Home  Extension  work  is.  given 
to  each  member  to  work  out  and  send 
to  the  office.  The  secretary  is  re- 
quired to  send  a  full  report  of  each 
meeting;  number  of  members  and 
guests  present;  names  and  addresses 
of  new  members;  names  of  absentees 
and  cause  of  absence  where  possible; 
subject  of  meeting;  topics  discussed; 
subject  of  papers  read;  names  of  spe- 
cial lecturers,  if  any,  and  topics  dis- 
cussed; and  last  but  by  no  means 
least,  the  home,  community,  civic  or 
social  projects  undertaken  by  the 
club. 

Mutual  Helpfulness 

A  full  record  of  the  work  of  all 
clubs  is  kept  by  the  Extension  Divi- 
sion, all  manuscripts  used  in  programs 
being  filed  in  the  office  at  Berkeley. 
One  member  is  appointed  at  each 
meeting  to  act  as  press  committee  to 
see  that  a  proper  notice  of  the  meet- 
ing appears  in  the  local  paper. 

There  are  no  monetary  require- 
ments but  most  of  the  clubs  find 
that  small  dues,  even  as  little  as  5 
cents  a  year  are  desirable  to  meet 
little  incidental  expenses  which  often 
arise. 

To  those  clubs  within  easy  access 
of  Berkeley  six  lectures  a  year  are 
given  free.  They  include  lecture- 
demonstration  work  on  conservation 
of  farm  product*.  At  these  lectures 
the  whole  community  is  not  only  in- 
vited but  urged  as  a  duty  to  attend  as 
guests  of  the  club. 

The  success  of  these  clubs,  the  same 
as  of  others,' is  the  energy  and  activ- 
ity of  the  members.  The  success  may 
be  due  to  the  leadership  and  earnest- 
ness of  half  a  dozen  but  as  the  women 
get  out  of  club  work  what  they  put 
in  of  themselves,  the  success  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  earnestness  of  the 
individuals  comprising  its  member- 
ship. •  . 

Such  a  group,  banded  together  for 
mutual  helpfulness,  furnishes  a  school 
for  extension  instruction  and  is  the 
connecting  link  between  the  country 
home  and  the  university  center, 
bringing  the  individual  and  the  uni- 


versity into  touch,  also  the  single 
home  and  the  community  group  and 
lastly,  the  community  group  and  the 
university. 

The  bond  of  union  with  the  uni- 
versity, giving  as  it  does  a  sense  of 
security  and  support  has  been  the  de- 
ciding factor  in  the  organization  of 
the  most  isolated  clubs. 

The  Social  Side 

There  is  always  a  social  hour  after 
the  regular  program  serving  to  estab- 
lish lifelong  friendships,  which  no 
other  opportunity  affords. 

Miss  Clark  has  purposely  discour- 
aged the  serving  of  refreshments  at 
these  social  gatherings  because  they 
must  perforce  often  be  held  at  the 
homes  of  the  members,  and  the  prep- 
aration of  the  simplest  refreshments 
might  be  burdensome  and  interfere 
with  the  attention  and  thought  of  the 
program. 

Instruction  on  the  conservation  of 
farm  products  includes  lessons  in  can- 
ning, preserving,  pickling,  jelly  mak- 
ing, candied  fruits,  preserving  of  eggs, 
use  of  leftovers. 

In  canning,  the  work  covers  all 
meat  and  poultry  raised  on  the  farm. 
The  farm  women  of  California  are 
now  putting  up  for  winter  use  such 
foods  as  beef,  veal,  pork,  Belgian 
hare,  chicken,  turkey,  duck,  fish  and 
squabs.  They  also  can  soaps  for 
home  use. 

One  uncommonly  efficient  house- 
wife has  a  complete  supply  of  every- 
thing necessary  to  serve  a  full  meal 
at  a  few  moments'  notice.  This  even 
includes  corned  beef  hash  and  pota- 
toes. Unexpected  company  has  no 
terrors  for  such  a  one,  and  she  can 
visit  with  no  thought  as  to  "where- 
with-all shall  these  be  fed." 

The  fundamentals  of  farm  living 
are  studied  under  three  general 
heads:  The  house,  health,  family  and 
community;  miscellaneous  subjects; 
immigration,  social  activities  for  coun- 
try young  people,  school  funds,  cor- 
recting children,  etc.  ^ 

This  year  two  of  the  clubs  have 
undertaken,  as  a  part  of  their  work, 
the  building  of  a  supposititious  farm- 
house suitable  to  their  locality.  At 
the  first  meeting  a  sketch,  prepared 
by  one  or  more  members,  was  offered 
for  discussion,  criticism  and  altera- 
tion. Other  members  form  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  and  submit  an  es- 
timate of  tht  cost  of  materials  and 
labor.  The  next  meeting  was  de- 
voted to  the  consideration  of  esti- 
mates of  furnishings,  and,  finally,  a 
family  was  established  in  the  new 
home  and  the  world  of  the  club  was 


Wilson  to  the  Middlemen 

rUlS  let  me  say  to  ihe  middlemen  of  every  sort, 
whether  they  are  handling  our  food  stuffs  or  our 
raw  materials  of  manufacture  w  the  products  of 
our  mills  and  factories: 

The  eyes  of  the  country  will  be  especially  upon  you. 
This  is  your  opportunity  for  signal  service,  efficient 
and  disinterested. 

The  country  expects  you,  as  it  expects  all  others,  to 
forego  unusual  profits,  to  organize  and  expedite  ship- 
ments of  supplies  of  every  l(ind,  but  especially  of  food, 
with  an  eye  to  the  service  you  are  render'mg  and  in  the 
spirit  of  those  who  enlist  in  the  ranks,  for  their  people, 
not  for  themselves. 

I  shall  confidently  expect  you  to  deserve  and  win 
ihe  confidence  of  people  of  every  sort  and  station. 

WOODROW  WILSON. 


then  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  family 

budget 

Training  for  Women 

In  the  preparation  of  these  pro- 
grams the  needs  for  information  and 
reference  are  met  by  bulletins  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  and  others  sent  out  free 
from  various  agricultural  colleges  and 
experiment  stations  throughout  the 
country,  and  by  recourse  to  the  free 
county  library  service  with  which 
three-fourths  of  the  counties  of 
California  arc  quipped. 

The  most  interesting  phase  ot  the 
work,  which  Miss  Clark  has  aptly 
termed  the  kindergarten,  is  the  train- 
ing which  women  in  the  most  iso- 
lated communities  are  given  to  instill 
courage  and  confidence  to  undertake 
their  share  of  work  in  the  club  pro- 
grams and  discussions.  m 

It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  persuade 
a  woman  to  lift  up  her  voice  before 
an  audience  when  she  has  lived  an 
isolated  life  for  years,  but  she  has  not 
done  her  share  of  the  world's  work 
all  this  time  without  having  some- 
thing worth  giving  out. 

Miss  Clark's  Clever  Plan 

To  meet  this  situation.  Miss  Clark 
has  arranged  a  remarkably  clever 
scheme  by  which  the  timid  one  is 
drawn  out  without  once  suspecting 
what  is  happening  until  suddenly  she 
finds  herself  inahe  midst  of  a  subject 
that  is  so  familiar  and  so  thoroughly 
mastered  that  she  has  Tost  all  feeling 
01  shyness  and  diffidence. 

And  this  is  Miss  Clark's  scheme: 
The  program  begins  with  one-minute 
papers  bv  half,  a  dozen  members  on 
sruch  subjects  as: 

How  I  dust  a  room. 

My  method  of  ironing. 

How  I  make  bread,  etc. 

These  papers  are  followed  by  two- 
minute  papers  of  the  same  nature: 
t  What  materials  I  use  for  everyday 
dresses,  and  whv. 

Proper   handling   and    care    of  a 

How  I  dry  fruit,  pot  it  up  and 
cook  it. 

How  I  save  steps.  etc. 

These  are  all  subjects  of  which 
housewives  have  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge, and  on  which  it  is  no  difficnlt 
matter  to  speak,  and  in  this  way  con- 
fidence is  gained  and  helpful  hints 
disseminated  at  one  and  the  same 
time. 

When  three  or  four  of  these  bnet 
papers  have  been  satisfactorily  han- 
dled, longer  ones  are  essayed,  and 
finally  the  woman  who  was  afraid  of 
her  vn  voice  is  ?  leader  in  all  dis- 
cussions. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  value  of  this 
sort  of  organization,  one  club  of  85 
members  has  built  a  $4000  building 
eoninned  for  various  kinds  of  social 
activities,  offering  a  meeting  place  of 
community  interest,  ownership  and 
privileges.  It  is  in  a  community  of 
small  farms,  with  no  home  large 
enough  for  all  the  members  of  the 
club  to  assemble,  but  with  the  new 
clubhouse  the  meetings  can  be  un- 
limited, and  other  activities,  formerly 
impossible,  are  now  carried  on  to  the 
immense  benefit  of  the  community. 

The  most  interesting  farm  women's 
club  in  the  State  is  a  small  one  which 
meets  in  a  country  schoolhousc  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Lassen.  The  meet- 
ing place  is  so  isolated  that  no  other 
building  is  visible  from  the  door,  and 
from  the  gate  only  one  or  two  may 
be  seen.  The  members,  many  of 
them,  have  to  come  twenty  and 
twenty-five  miles  on  horseback,  with 
a  light  camoing  outfit,  so  that  they 
may  avail  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages offered  by  the  meetings. 

I  am  hoping  to  reach  the  ear  of 
every  farm  woman  in  California  who 
is  not  already  a  member  of  one  of 
the  56  clubs  now  in  operation,  because 
there  1s  something  in  them  for  .each, 
and  when  thev  are  yours  for  the  ask- 
ing, ask  by  all  means. 
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Produce  More  and  Better  Swine! 

Patriotic  Duty  of  Hog  Breeders 
By  F.  L.  Washburn 


THE  unprecedented  advance  in 
live  hog  values  has  been  fully 
justified  by  the  high  prices  of 
grain,  the  high  cost  of  labor,  etc., 
which,  in  turn,  have  justified  high 
values  of  the  most  extensively  used 
hog  products — hams,  bacon  and  lard. 

During  the  period  of  the  advance, 
buying  has  been  very  heavy,  both  on 
the  part  of  dealers  and  consumers. 
Apparently  the  wave  of  domestic 
buying  seems  to  have  run  its  course 
to  some  extent,  and  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  it  would  not  be  at  all  surpris- 
ing to  see  something  in  the  way  of  a 
reaction  set  in,  as  the  high  prices 
seem  to  be  lessening  the  volume  of 
consumption. 

In  fact,  the  Chicago  market  re- 
cently s-howed  considerable  decline, 
the  average  cost  on  one  day  at  Chi- 
cago being  1S.35,  with  Missouri  River 
markets  on  a  proportionately  low 
basis.  The  Western  Meat  Company 
is  now  paying  15Vfe  cents  at  South 
San  Francisco  for  hogs  of  150  to  300 
pounds'  range,  with  a  premium  of  IS 
cents  per  hundred  weight  on  the  live 
weight  for  each  1  per  cent  of  yield  in 
excess  of  77  per  cent.  However,  we 
regret  to  say  that  the  premiums  we 
have  paid,  especially  during  the  last 
sixty  days,  have  been  few  and  far 
between. 

One  of  the  discouraging  features 
of  the  last  few  months  has  been  the 
comparatively  heavy  movement  out 
of  California  of  small  unfinished  hogs 
and  of  surplus  breeding  stock  to 
Northern  and  Eastern  points. 

These  hogs,  I  dare  say,  have  been 
purchased  at  anywhere  from  8  cents 
to  10  cents  per  pound  at  California 
valley  points,  and  those  fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  put  these  hogs 
into  marketable  condition  will,  with- 
out doubt,  be  amply  rewarded:  for 
the  corn  that  will  be  fed  to  these  hogs 
in  the  East  is  the  highest  priced  corn 
on  record  and  will  cost  more  than 
barley  in  California. 

The  exceedingly  high  price  of 
grain,  to  say  nothing  at  all  of  an 
acute  scarcity,  is  doubtless  respon- 
sible for  this  exodus  of  hogs  out  of 
California;  but  now  that  the  price  of 
barley  has  shown  decline,  and  the 
new  California  barley  crop  is  about 
to  become  available,  it  would  seem 
that  our  hog  owners  should  do  every- 
thing possible  to  keep  their  young 
stock  as  well  as  their  brood  sows 
within  the  State  of  California,  as  the 
gains  from  2  Cent  barley,  with  the 
proper  supplementary  feeds,  can 
hardlv  help  but  be  profitable  especi- 
ally on  account  of  the  wide  difference 
in  the  prices  per  pound  of  .light 
weight  stock  and  of  the  well  finished 
hog  of  good  weight,  viz.,  175  to  300 
pounds. 

Some  Erroneous  Ideas. 
We  therefore  strongly  recommend 
that  all  hog  raisers  who  intend  feed- 
ng  stock  for  the  market  provide 
thfmselvcs  with  suffic.ent  feed  really 
to  put  a  good  finish  on  the  stock 
which  they  expect  to  sell. 

It  has  been,  said  that 
there  is  no  inducement  to 
turn  out  good  hogs  in 
California,  as  the  packers 
pay  just  as  much  for  the 
poor  hogs  as  they  pay  for 
the  good  ones.  As  far  as 
the  Western  Meat  Com- 
pany is  concerned,  we  be- 


Prcsident  Western  Meat  Company. 

lieve  that  our  premium  system  should 
largely  overcome  this  objection,  and 
most  assuredly  so  in  all  cases  where 
we  can  come  into  direct  touch  with 
the  producer. 

In  advertising  copy  which  our  com- 
pany has  been  running  in  some  of  the 
newspapers  in  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley, and  in  some  of  the  farming  peri- 
odicals, we  openly  state  that  our  best 
grade  of  hams  and  bacon,  the  May- 
rose  brand,  is  produced  from  speci- 
ally selected  hogs,  which  are  grown 
and  finished  in  California. 

Our  general  sales  manager  says 
that  it  took  a  lot  of  courage  on  our 
part  to  go  before  the  public  and 
frankly  tell  them  that  the  grade  of 
our  hams  and  bacon  which  ' we  had 
decided  to  make  our  top  grade,  is 
selected  from  choice  California- 
grown  and  fed  hogs,  instead  of  from 
Eastern  hogs.  It  did  indeed  take 
courage  to  do  this;  but  he  had  a  lot 
of  a  certain  kind  of  courage,  and  we 
still  have  it — the  courage  of  our  firm 
conviction  that  the  California  grain- 
fed  hog  makes  every  bit  as  good  pork 
as  his  Eastern  corn-fed  brother. 

Our  slogan  in  connection  .with  our 
ham  and  bacon  advertising,  "Give  the 
California  pig  a  chance,'  has  been 
fairly  well  received  by  dealers  and 
consumers,  and  we  need  hardly  add 
here  that  we  most  assuredly  look  to 
our  hog  producers  to  be  the  back- 
bone of  our  support  in  their  own 
respective  communities.  For  the  suc- 
cess of  our  hams  and  bacon  is  pri- 
marily the  hog  raiser's  success,  as 
he  is  the  first  man  to  receive  what- 
ever profits  are  to  be  made  from  the 
marketing  of  good  California  hogs 
under  our  brand. 

We  hope  that  the  breeders  will  not 
let  us  run  short  of  stock  which  is 
suitable  for  our  brand  of  hams  and 
bacon. 

While  we  cannot  tell  an  alfalfa- 
finished  hog  until  after  he  is  dead, 
there  is  certainly  no  trouble  what- 
ever in  doing  so  at  that  time};  so  that 
we  will  make  it  our  business  to  see 
that  no  cuts  from  such  inferior  hogs 
steal  their  way  into  the  selected  stock 
which  we  consider  of  sufficiently  high 
quality  for  our  brand.  We  look  to 
the  hog  producers  of  California  to 
help  us  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  our 
own  people  of  the  old  idea  that  Cali- 
fornia hams  and  bacon  are  inferior 
to  those  produced  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

They  can  do  this  in  no  more  effec- 
tive way  than  by  producing  hogs 
which  will  yield  the  kind  of  pork  that 
will  prove  to  our  California  people, 
by  the  infallible  test  of  the  frying 
pan,  that  it  is  actually  as  good  as  the 
Eastern  product. 

Eastern  hams  and  bacon  in  large 
quantities,  continue  to  reach  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  although  we, are  glad  to 
say  that,  with  the  increased  business 
in  hog  products  that  has  come  to  all 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  packers,  there 
has  been  a  marked  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  hams  and  bacon,  and  es- 
pecially of  lard,  coming  here  from 
Eastern  packing  centers. 

"More  and  better  hogs,"  with  a 
strong  accent  on  better,  is  fully  as 
logical  a  slogan  at  this  time  as  when 
you  first  heard  it,  as  we  still  have  a 
long  road  to  travel  before  we  can 
begin  to  compare  our  average  quality 


with  that  of  Eastern  packing  cen- 
ters. The  mere  fact  that  we  are  able 
to  select  from  the  general  run  of  our 
killing  a  limited  quantity  of  hams  and 
bacon  suitable  for  our  Mayrose 
brand,  is  ample  proof  that  it  can  be 
done;  and  the  more  hogs  of  this  kind 
that  we.  are  able  to  kill,  the  less 
money  we  will  have  to  send  out  of 
our  State  each  year  for  something 
that  he  might  just  as  well  produce 
at  home. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  hog  breeders  can  do  a  great  deal 
of  good  in  promoting  this  movement 
for  more  and  better  hogs,  by  advising 
their  customers,  the  feeders,  to  try  to 
market  heavy  and  genuinely  well- 
finished  stock,  thus  helping  to  bring 
up  the  average  quality  of  our  pork 
products,  which  will  in  turn  enable 
us  to  make  the  desired  headway 
against  our  Eastern  competitors. 

Little  Demand  for  Fresh  Pork. 

Since  prices  on  live  hogs  have  ad- 
vanced, the  demand  for  fresh  pork 
has  been  practically  nil,  and.  Cali- 
fornians  will  never  become  extensive 
consumers  of  fresh  pork  until  there  is 
more  uniformity  in  the  quality  of  the 
hog  raw  material  from  which  to  pro- 
duce fresh  pork  cuts. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that 
our  hog  receipts  for  the  first  four 
months  of  the  current  year  exceded 
those  of  the  same  period  of  last  year 
by  14  per  cent,  and  that  our  receipts 
include  nothing  but  California-raised 
hogs,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
few  from  Western  Nevada. 

I  have  before  me  a  report  covering 
the  condemned  carcasses,  and  parts 
of  carcasses,  for  the  week  ending 
May  19th,  at  our  abattoir  at  South 
San  Francisco.  Out  of  a  total  killing 
of  3144  hogs.  86  were  condemned.  37 
of  them  for  sterilization  and  49 
wholly  condemned  for  inedible  grease 
and  fertilizer.  This  condemnation  is 
only  a  small  fraction  less  than  3  per 
cent.  The  .  condemnation  of  primal 
parts  and  organs  of  these  same  3144 
hogs  was,  of  course,  very  much 
higher,  there  having  been  731  heads 
condemned,  700  plucks,  and  a  total  of 
2184  livers. 

During  the  same  period,  our  losses 
in  condemned  cattle  were  only  2Va 
per  cent,  about  evenly  divided  be- 
tween sterilization  and  fertilize/  tank. 

In  our  sheep  killing  for  the  same 
period,  our  losess  by  condemnation 
were  practically  nil,  being  only  two 
carcasses  out  of  a  killing  of  more 
than  5000  head.  . 

Now  that  we  are  under  obligations 
to  supply  our  allies  across  the  sea 
with  such  enormous  quantities  of  pro- 
visions of  all  kinds,  it  is  opportune 
to  say  that  in  no  other  way  can*,  the 
meat  production  of  the  country  be 
increased  as  rapidly  as  by  concen- 
trating on  the  raising  and  proper  fat- 
tening of  hogs.  It  requires  from  two 
and  a  half  to  three  years  to  produce 
a  prime  heavy  steer,  besides  requir- 
ing a  comparatively  heavy  invest- 
ment in  land  and  in  breeding  stock. 

On  the  contrary,  a  hog, 
when  properly  fed,  can  be 
made  to  weigh  from  200  to 
250  pounds  in  from  six  to 
nine  months;  and  bacon, 
as  an  army  ration,  will  go 
farther  than  any  other 
meat  product  in  nutritive 
and  sustaining  properties. 
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German  Soldiers  Fight  on  Dried  Potatoes 

We  Should  Try  the  New  Prussian  System 


HOW  are  we  going  to  feed  our 
soldiers  at  the  front? 
How  are  we  going  to  help 
feed  the  soldiers  of  our  allies — the 
brave  men  with  whom  our  daring 
warriors  axe  going  to  right  shoulder 
to  shoulder  against  the  Germans,  who 
have  shown  so  little  regard  for  the 
rules  of  civilized  warfare? 

Hadn't  we  better  take  a  leaf  out  of 
t'ne  book  of  those  same  Germans  and 
adopt  some  of  their  tactics? 

I  don't  mean  their  inhuman  meth- 
ods of  fighting,  but  their  methods 
of  preparing  to  fight. 

They  prepared  for  this  war  for 
thirty  years. 

They  studied  all  the  best  means  of 
food  preservation  so  that  their  men 
in  the  field  should  have  good,  nour- 
ishing food,  and  plenty  of  it. 

One  thing  they  did  was  to  raise 
enormous  potato  crops,  running  al- 
most up  to  2,000,000,000  bushels  a 
year. 

These  potatoes  really  have  saved 
the  bacon  of  the  Germans  up  to  the 
present  time.  They  use  them  both 
for  human  and  horse  and  cattie  food. 

Many  of  them  were  dried.  Ger- 
many now  has  approximately  1,000 
potato  drying  factories  preparing  a 
tine  article  of  food,  so  that  it  shall 
be  light  and  easy  to  transport. 

Potatoes,  of  course,  are  not  the 
main  mess  rations  of  the  German 
army,  but  they  help  a  lot  When 
everything  else  fails  the  soldiers  have 
potatoes,  and  plenty  of  them,  chiefly 
in  the  dried  state. 

In  this  country  there  are  few  such 
factories.  We  have  good  machinery 
for  vegetable  drying,  but  it  is  rarely 
used  for  potatoes. 

We  ought  to  get  in  right  away  and 
prepare,  as  the  Germans  did,  for  a 
source  of  food  supply  of  this  sort. 
There  is  not  going  to  be  pork  and 
beans  enough  to  go  round  or  half 
way  round.  Corn  is  not  a  good  sub- 
stitute for  wheat,  of  which  there  will 
be  a  short  crop.  Potatoes  could  be 
made  to  help  out  to  a  great  extent 
if  we  were  to  dry  enough  of  them  and 
send  them  over  to  France. 

Prussian  Potato  Drying  Prizes. 

A  year  before  the  great  war  Prus- 
sia" offered  prizes  for  the  best  system 
of  potato  drying,  both  for  human  food 
and  for  animal  fodder.  Numerous 
processes  were  submitted  in  response 
to  an  offering  of  prizes  amounting  to 
$6,000.  These  are  based  upon  two 
distinct  methods  of  treatment.  In  the 
first,  sliced  potatoes  are  exposed  to 
the  current  of  hot  gases  from  a  fur- 
nace; in  the  second,  the  flake  proc- 
ess, potatoes  are  more  finely  divided 
and  dried  at  a  lower  temperature  with 
the  aid  of  steam  coils.  This  last 
method  is  costly.  The  product  of  the 
first  method,  while  available  for  in- 
dustrial purposes,  is  not  fully  satis- 
factory. 

A  process  recently  patented  and 
widely  introduced  by  a  Prussian  firm 
seems  to  have  successfully  overcome 
the  disadvantages  of  the  earlier  sys- 
tems. The  essential  features  consist 
in  the  use  of  pressure,  combined  with 
a  vacuum  for  withdrawing  the  bulk 
of  the  water  in  potatoes,  the  further 
drying  of  the  residue  by  artificial  heat, 
and  the  isolation  of  albumen  found  in 
the  press  liquor.  This  process  has 
been  tried  with  excellent  results  on 
an  industrial  scale. 

The  plant  employed  is  compara- 
tively simple.  The  potatoes  are  first 
thoroughly  washed  in  a  large  vat  pro- 
vided with  a  stirring  apparatus. 
Thence  they  pass  into  a  mashing  ma- 
chine, and  the  pulpy  mass  is  pumped 
into  a  reservoir  and  from  this  is  fed 
through  a  large  funnel  into  the  suc- 
tion machine.  The  latter  is  the  cen- 
tral feature  of  the  plant,  and  presents 
a  somewhat  novel  form  of  utilizing 
the  vacuum  principle.    It  consists  of 


two  hollow  cylinders,  one  immediately 
above  the  other. 

The  exterior  is  made  of  perforated 
plate  similar  to  that  employed  in  cen- 
trifugal machines  and  filter  pumps, 
and  is  covered  with  linen  filtering 
cloth.  A  pipe  connects  the  interior 
of  each  cylinder  with  an  :iir  exhaust. 
The  interior  spaces  are,  however,  di- 
vided into  segments,  and  the  con- 
struction is  such  that  the  lessened 
pressure  in  each  segment  is  felt  when 
it  is  in  immediate  contact,  with  the 
companion  cylinder. 

As  the  potato  pump  pass«^:fcetween 
the  two  cylinders,  not  oniy  their 
pressure,  but  also  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, removes  nearly  all  liquid. 

The  residual  mass  falls  into  a 
trough  and  is  conducted  by  a  helical 
conveyor  to  small  cars.  These  pass 
into  a  hydraulic  press,  where  the  mass 
is  finally  deprived  of  all  water  ca- 
pable of  removal  by  pressure. 
Dried  in  a  Drum. 

From  the  press  the  potato  mass  is 
transferred  to  the  drier  This  consists 
of  a  cylindrical  chamber,  within  which 
there  is  a  revolving  drum,  divided 
horizontally  into  ten  sections.  The 
upper  seven  sections  are  heated  by 
connection  with  a  series  of  steam 
pipes;  the  lower  three  are  cooled  by 
means  of  a  similar  series,  through 
which  water  circulates.  The  pressed 
potato  cake  is  continuously  fed  into 
the  top  section.  From  this  it  grad- 
ually descends  through  openings  into 
the  lower  sections,  one  after  another, 
until  it  finally  issues  from  the  bottom 
compartment  and  is  conveyed  to  stor- 
age rooms. 

The  construction  of  this  revolving 
drum  is  such  that  prongs  attached  to 
its  axis  continually  stir  up  and  crum- 
ble the  nearly  dried  potato  cake,  so 
that  it  is  in  coarse  grains  when  it 
leaves  the  apparatus.    At  the  same 
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time,  by  means  of  properly  directed 
air  currents  and  the  aid  of  the  ele- 
vated temperature  in  the  upper  seven 
sections,  nearly  all  moisture  re- 
maining after  the  treatment  in  the 
press  is  effectively  removed. 

The  resultant  coarse  potato  meal 
has  one-quarter  of  the  original  weight 
of  the  tubers  employed,  and  occupies 
one-eighth  of  the  space.  It  has  an 
odor-  and  taste  similar-  to  that  of 
freshly  made  bread.  It  may  be  used 
or  kept  in  this  condition,  or  can  be 
pressed  into  compact  cakes  tor  con- 
venience in  transportation.  The  chem- 
ical analysis  of  potato  meal,  dried  as 
above  described,  gives  the  following 
percentages:  Water,  11.50;  fat,  0.31; 
protein,  3.73;  ash,  2.0*;  fibre,  L71;  car- 
bohydrates, 80.69. 

It  may  be  used  in  bread-making  or 
in  bulk  for  human  food. 

Pressed  potato  cake  is  easily  brok- 
en up  by  hand,  and  can  be  fed  to  ani- 
mals, alone  or  mixed  with  other  forms 
of  fodder,  preferably  after  moistening 
with  a  little  water,  when  it  is  at  once 
softened. 

By  the  combined  processes  of  pres- 
sure and  suction  nearly  three-quarters 
of  the  weight  of  raw  potatoes  are  re- 
moved in  the  form  of  a  cloudy  liquor. 
This  portion  is  allowed  to  stand  in 
reservoirs  until  all  traces  of  starch 
have  settled  to  the  bottom.  The  clear 
liquor  is  then  boiled  and  filtered  with 
the  aid  of  a  vacuum  apparatus.  A 
precipitate  is  obtained  of  crude  pro- 
tein amounting  to  about  2  per  cent 
of  the  original  weight  of  the  tubers. 
By  proper  treatment  this  yields  about 
80  per  cent  of  technically  pure  albu- 
men, which  is  constantly  in  demand  in 
German  markets. 

The  By-Products. 
The    residual    liquors    from  the 
protein    precipitate     contain  small 
amounts  of  sugar,  salts  and  nitrogen- 
ous matter.    They  can  be  advantage- 
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PRAYER.  OF  A  LONELY  GIRL 
IN    THE  CITY 

Qy  Margaret  Vidde-mer 


Lord  Christ,  Who  gave  my  dreams  to  me, 
The  dreams  that  drew  mc  yesterday 

From  out  my  little  friendly  town, 
From  out  my  home,  so  far  away; 

Thou,  too,  didst  leave  a  little  house 
Of  quiet  toil  through  long  still  days, 

Of  time  at  morn  for  peace  and  prayer, 
Of  time  at  night  for  prayer  and  p 


Lord  Christ,  thou  knowst  my  loneliness— 
I  have  no  more  dear  days  I  knew 

Of  friendly  speech  through  merry  days, 
Of  friendly  mirth  when  toil  was  through. 

Oh,  keep  me  brave  through  eves  alone, 
Still  blithe  along  my  toiling  day, 

Still  let  me  hold  my  torch  of  life 
Up-flaming  clear  along  the  way. 

Lord  Christ,  Who  gave  my  dreams  to  me, 
Still  keep  them  white,  as  yesterday 

Within  my  little  friendly  town,  . 
Within  my  home,  so  far  away  I 


ously  used  for  irrigation  p»rposes  «n 

agricultural  lands. 

The  plant  requisite  for  the  treat- 
ment of  10,000  tons  of  potatoes  dur- 
ing a  season  of  about  eight  months 
costs  $18,000  to  $19,000.  The  machin- 
ery alone,  without  a  press  for  trans- 
forming the  meal  into  cakes,  costs 
x  $12,000.  For  a  building  $3,000  suf- 
fices, and  the  remainder  is  needed  for 
pumps,  motive  power,  washing  vats,  1 
etc. 

The  force  needed  to  operate  the  j 
plant  consists  of  seven  men.  and  in-  : 
eludes  one  engiaeer,  a  stoker,  one 
helper,  one  workman  in  the  potato 
„  cellar,  two  to  attend  to  the  machines, 
and  one  to  handle  the  residual  liquors. 
If  the  final  product  is  to  be  pressed 
into  cakes  the  additional  cost  of  the 
plant  is  about  $4,000,  and  two  more 
operatives  are  required.  Such  an  in- 
stallation can  naturally  be  operated 
with  great  economy  in  connection 
with  a  distillery  or  starch  factory. 
The  Cost  of  the  Fodder. 
In  practice  it  is  found  that  the  to- 
tal cost  of  preparing  unpressed  potato 
meal  by  the  above  method  (including 
interest,  depreciation,  etc.)  is  $0.56 
per  long  ton  of  tubers.  The  addi* 
tional  cost  for  pressing  into  cakes  is 
$0.12  per  ton  of  potatoes.  In  esti- 
mating the  cost  of  the  fodder  thus 
produced  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to 
deduct  a  certain  sum  for  the  albumen 
extracted  from  the  residual  liquor,  as 
mentioned  above. 

The  manufacture  of  desiccated  po- 
tatoes has  been  tried  in  the  United 
States  in  a  small  way. 

C.  F.  Langworthy,  in  Farmers'  Bul- 
letin 295,  says: 

''Potatoes  are  so  valuable  in  the 
diet  that  many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  put  them  into  a  compact 
form  in  which  they  can  be  kept  for 
a  long  time.  This  is  usually  accom- 
plished by  drying  them,  which  both 
preserves  them  from  decay  and  re- 
duces their  bulk. 

"One  of  the  oldest  of  such  prepar- 
ations is  one  long  used  in  Peru  and 
known  as  chunno.  To  make  it,  part 
of  the  jnice  is  pressed  out  of  the  po- 
tatoes, which  are  then  dried  in  the  air 
until  they  are  reduced  to  about  one- 
fourth  of  their  original  weight.  There 
is  a  variety  of  similar  preparations  in 
American  and  European  markets,  and 
although  the  mode  of  procedure  dif- 
fers considerably  in  the  rarious 
brands  the  main  principle  is  the  same 
— namely,  to  check  bacterial  action. 

"The  changes  which  we  call  decay 
are  caused  mainly  by  the  development 
of  bacteria-.  These  can  reproduce  only 
where  there  is  moisture  and  warmth 
present.  Therefore,  if  the  moisture 
is  removed,  their  growth  is  retarded. 
The  fact  that  the  bulk  of  potatoes  is 
reduced  at  the  same  time  is  especially 
advantageous  because  such  dried 
preparations  are  used  mainly  for 
camping  expeditions,  long  sea  voy- 
ages, and  under  other  conditions 
where  storage  space  is  at  a  premium. 

"Various  kind  of  desiccated  pota- 
toes have  been  studied  at  the  Califor- 
nia Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
Their  water  content  ranged  from  «.« 
to  7.9  per  cent  and  their  total  carbo- 
hydrates from  77.9  to  80.fr  per  cent. 
In  fact,  their  general  composition  was 
not  unlike  that  of  good  white  flour. 
They  contained  slightly  less  water, 
protein  and  fat,  slightly  less  water, 
hydrates,  and  noticeably  more"  min- 
eral matters. 

"Of  course  desiccated  potatoes  are 
supposed  to  be  soaked  in  water  De- 
fore  using  and  in  this  way  regain 
somewhat  their  original  character- 
istics. While  their  flavor  and  appear- 
ance cannot  equal  those  of  good  fresh 
potatoes,  they  are  considered  very  ap- 
petizing and  acceptable  wbere  fresh 
ones  are  unobtainable." 
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1  TO  articles  thus  far  printed  in 
"Orchard  and  Farm"  have  re- 
tvlted  in  more  manifest  inter' 
on  the  part  of  our  readers  than 
published  last  winter  under  the 
of  "How  to  Raise  Good  Crops  in 
Bad  Seasons." 

Mr.  Campbell's  tillage  discoveries 
and  tillage  practices  are  invaluable 
and  should  be  closely  studied  by  all 
farmers  on  this  Coast,  as  they  are  the 
last  word  in  dry  farming.— The 
Editor. 


How  This  Country  Can  Raise  Big 

Not  More  Acres  Tilled,  but  More  Bushels  Per  Acre 
By  Hardy  W.  Campbell 


Crops 


CArLnF?RNIA  PaPers  have  been 
fu  I  of  appeals  to  the  farmers  to 
till  more  acres,  that  our  people 
pay  not  want  for  bread.     Not  only 
is  this  plea  found  in  California,  but 
from  all  the  centers  of  our  country 
comes  t  the  same  earnest  demand,  to 
cultivate  the  vacant  lands,  break  up 
■  the  unplowed  fields  and  sow  to  grain 
or  plant  to  vegetables,  that  there  may 
I  be  more  grain  for  bread  and  more 
>  vegetables  to  eat.     Many  a  thinking 
man  and  woman  are  asking  them- 
selves:   Is  it  true?     Are  we  really 
,  facing  a  possible  shortage  of  food,  the 
I  real  necessities  of  life,  say  nothing 
1  of  the  luxuries  we  have  been  so  long 
^accustomed  to? 

True  it  is  that  when  we  cast  about 
for  the  more  correct  and  direct  in- 
formation available  and  we  give  each 
i  seeming  fact  due  consideration,  we 
are  confronted  with  but  one  possible 
.  conclusion,  and  that  is  the  world  has 
;  reached  a  food  condition  that  is  more 
serious   than    has   been  experienced 
for  more  than  one   hundred  years, 
caused  by  the  unusual  abnormal  con- 
'  dition  that  has  been  suddenly  brought 
about  by  the  ravages  of  war,  and 
while  it  is  possible,  were  we  to  keep 
within  our  country  the  food  products 
we  raise,  no  one  within  its  border 
would  go  hungry,  yet  in  a  civilized 
nation  like  ours  such  selfishness  could 
not  be — we  would  divide  our  loaf  with 
the  hungry,  and  so  would  you. 

TITen  it  is  true  that  we  must  pro- 
duce more,  not  only  this  year,  but 
next  year  and  the  next,  and  the  sooner 
.  California  people  not  only  understand 
how  they  arc  to  meet  the  specific 
part  of  this  sudden  deficit  but  get 
busy  and  do  it  the  nearer  will  all  her 
people  come  to  preventing  any  num- 
ber in  the  United  States  wanting  for 
bread.  But  how  is  this  sudden,  nec- 
essary task  to  be  accomplished? 

How  Shall  We  Increase  Our  Food 
Supply?  • 
Shall  we  follow  the  common  plea 
or  cry  as  indicated  in  an  article  in 
the  Literary  Digest,  from  which  we 
quote  the  following  paragraphs: 
"Increase  farm  and  garden  acreage 
"of  food  crops. 

"Rural  pastors  can  well  urge  farm- 
ers to  plant  all  available  space  to  food 
crops.  i 
"Cultivate  vacant  land  in  cities  and 
country.  Increase  your  garden  space." 

More  acres  is  the  cry,  therefore, 
the  apparent  uppermost  thought  of 
everybody.  In  a  San  Francisco  paper, 
referring  to  a  farmers'  convention  at 
the  Palace  Hotel,  it  was  stated: 
"Financial  assistance  will  be  given 
farmers  who,  will  undertake  to  culti- 
vate additional  acres." 

Now  it  is  not  our  desire  to  throw 
cold  water  on  any  movement,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  help  solve  this 
vital  question,  for  no  time  can  be 
lost  to  meet  the  demands  of  1917,  and 
we  must  get  busy  in  our  plans  for 
1918.  For  over  thirty  years  the  writ- 
er's effort*  have  been  to  increase  crop 
production,  and  we  have  not  labored 
in  vain,  although  it  has  not  been  on 
of  increasing  acreage,  but  in- 
yicld,  per  acre,  by  means  of 
irrect  and  timely  tillage,  to- 
vith  great  care  as  to  quantity 
i  and  time  of  seeding, 
e  hot,  dry  year  of  1894  we 
1  142  bushels  of  potatoes  per 
a   field  of  32  acres,  while 


many  of  our  neighbors  produced 
nothing.  Another  hot  and  drouthy 
year  in  1901,  at  Hill  City,  Kans., 
while  in  charge  of  a  farm  belonging 
to  J.  P.  Pomeroy,  a  wealthy  man  of 
Boston,  we  produced  43  bushels  per 
acre  of  winter  wheat  on  60  acres, 
when  all  adjoining  fields,  handled  in 
the  usual  manner,  produced  four  to 
eight  bushels  per  acre,  and  some  fields 
nothing. 

Tillage  Experiments 
Similar  results  were  obtained  each 
year  thereafter  in  one  or  more  places 
up  to  1911,  at  which  time  we  began 
a  co-operative  plan  along  the  C.  B. 
&  Q.  Railway,  where  we  enlisted  that 
year  upwards  of  80  farmers,  each 
carrying  0n  special  tillage  experi- 
ments on  ten  acres  or  more.  We  then 
began  our  experiments  as  to  quantity 
of  seed  per  acre  and  later  on  as  to 
time  of  seeding.  The  following  five 
years  we  had  from  200  to  300  farm- 
ers each  year  following  our  plans 
and  instructions,  and  while  we  passed 
as  the  teachers  we  were  the  most  at- 
tentive student  of  all,  anxiously 
watching  each  specially  handled  field 
that  we  might  correctly  conclude  the 
leading  factors  that  lead  to  the  best 
results. 

These  three  questions  or  factors 
to  the  man  who  has  given  them  no 
careful  thought  mean  very  little,  but 
remember  the  flying  machine  now 
does  all  kinds  of  stunts  high  up  in 
the  air  and  carries  explosives  above 
the  clouds  at  a  speed  of  one  hundred 
or  more  miles  per  hour  attracted  no 
interest  and  was  not  conceded  even 
a  possibility  until  the  inventors 
reached  a  correct  understanding  of  all 
the  factors. 

So  to  that  specific  kind  of  tillage 
that  brought  about  a  soil  condition 
conducive  of  greatly  increased  avail- 
able fertility  was  of  little  special 
value  until  we  found  that  seed  de- 
posited in  the  soil  thus  specially 
treated  produced  not  only  a  much 
more  rapid  growth  but  acquired  a 
greater  tendency  to  stool  or  tiller, 


then  when  we  observed  from  experi- 
ence that  each  of  these  stools  or 
added  stalks  would  frequently  pro- 
duce heads  that  had  quite  as  many 
fully  developed  and  plump  grains  as 
the  head  on  the  first  or  parent  stalk 
providing  our  soil  could  continuously 
give  this  group  of  stalks  and  heads 
all  the  necessary  moisture  and  plant 
food  it  required  through  to  maturity. 

Then  when  we  saw  time  and  again 
in  our  field  experiments  that  if  the 
soil  was  short  of  moisture  at  any 
time  these  added  stools  or  stalks  be- 
gan to  wither  and  die,  we  also  found 
the -heads  on  the  parent  stalk  would 
invariably  be  shorter.  Then  would 
follow  usually  forced  maturity,  which 
always  means  more  or  less  shrunken 
or  light  weight  grain.  Following 
these  observations  from  results  in 
tillage  experiments  to  obtain  certain 
soil  conditions  came  the  mature  re- 
sults of  hundreds  of  experiments  in 
thinner  seeding  and  almost  invar- 
iably larger  yields  was  the  outcome, 
but  with  a*  large  variation  as  to  total 
yield. 

The  Three  Great  Factors 
After  noting  the  very  marked  var- 
iations in  yields  in  our  experiments, 
including  specific  soil  conditions  and 
thinner  seeding,  we  accidentally  noted 
some  interesting  effects  from  both 
earlier  and  later  seeding,  then  fol- 
lowed a  series  of  experiments  to  as- 
certain the  effect  of  time  of  seeding. 
In  these  experiments  we  were  sur- 
prised to  find  that  next  to  the  soil 
condition  it  was  the  greatest  factor 
in  governing  the  yield  in  connection 
with  experiments  in  light  seeding; 
therefore,  the  reason  for  referring  to 
the  three  vital  factors  in  governing 
the  yield  of  all  crops — soil  condition, 
amount  of  seed  and  when  to  seed. 

To  more  clearly  establish  the  fact 
that  there  is  something  else  to  think 
about  in  growing  crops  besides  har- 
rowing, plowing  and  seeding  any  old 
time,  then  trust  to  providence  for 
results  we  refer  to  three  examples: 
No.  1  is  a  field  of  oats  grown  in 


War  and  the  Farmer 

By  President  Woodrow  Wilson. 
A  T  the  present  moment  it  is  our  plain 
*•  duly  to  taf(e  adequate  steps  that  not 
only  our  own  people  be  fed,  but  that  we 
may,  if  possible  answer  the  call  for  food 
of  other  nations  now  at  War. 

In  this  greatest  of  human  needs  I  feel 
that  the  American  farmer  will  do  his  part 
to  the  utmost. 


1916,  in  the  north  edge  of  Colorado, 
elevation  close  to  5000  feet  and  46 
miles  southeast  from  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
These  oats  were  on  land  that  pro- 
duced a  crop  in  1915  with  only  4Y3 
inches  of  rainfall  from  January  1  to 
Aug..st  22.  Land  was  double  disked 
immediately  after  crop  was  taken  off 
then  carefully  fitted  in  the  spring  of 
1916,  seeded  with  less  than  30  pounds 
of  seed.  On  June  2  this  and  one 
other  field  near  by  handled  in  the 
same  manner  were  the  only  ones  that 
produced  oats  all  over  Northern  Colo- 
rado. Hundreds  of  others 'withered 
and  burned  before  showing  heads. 
.  No.  2  is  a  field  of  corn  at  Cam- 
bridge, Neb.,  on  the  high  level  prairie, 
owned  by  a  good  farmer,  one-  who 
had  been  equally  successful  with  his 
neighbors  in  the  past.  It  was  plant- 
ed about  the  usual  time,  May  3rd. 
1916,  listed  in  three-foot  six-inch  rows 
with  grains  every  14  inches.  A  pho- 
tograph taken  August  17th  shows  the 
field  completely  dead,  not  a  green 
leaf,  not  even  tasseled,  which  was 
true  of  nearly  all  other  fields. 

No.  3  is  a  field  of  corn  directly 
across  the  road.  Early  and  careful 
work  was  done  in  the  spring,  planted 
June  6th,  or  34  days  after  No.  2,  list- 
ed in  rows  same  distance  apart,  but 
grains  dropped  only  30  inches,  or 
about  half  the  seed.  Results:  Per- 
fectly green  and  healthy,  not  a  dry 
spear  or  blade,  and  the  field  made 
over  thirty  bushels  of  corn  per  acre. 

Observation  of  the  three  factors  re- 
ferred to  is  the  direct  cause  of  the 
good  oats  and  corn. 

Oh,  you  say  Nebraska  and  Colo- 
rado are  not  California,  and  the  same 
rules  will  not  work  in  your  State. 
We  have  been  in  California,  Oregon 
and  Nevada  in  our  capacity  as  farm 
adviser  for  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railway  long  enough  to  know  the 
same  factors  are  the  very  vital  ques^ 
tions  California  farmers  must  solve. 

"Worn  Out"  Grain  Lands 

No  one  thing  means  so  much  t" 
California  as  well  as  all  the  United 
States  as  the  drilling  and  coaching 
of  the  farmers  in  this  trio  of  factors 
in  the  influence  of  crop  production. 

If  the  farmers  who  handle  the 
broad  fields  in  Sacramento  Valley, 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  alone;  the 
coast  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
could  understand,  appreciate  and  ap- 
ply these  three  basic  principles  their 
average  yield  one  year  with  another 
would,  more  than  double. 

In  travclincr  through  these  valleys 
in  California  I  hear  the  common  com- 
ment that  these  lands  used  to  produce 
large  yields  of  wheat  and  barley,  but 
they  have  been  continuously  cropped 
to  grain  until  they  are  worn  out  and 
cannot  produce  again. 

Nonsense!  There  is  nothing  to 
this.  These  soils  are  not  worn  out, 
they  have  simply  been  so  carelessly 
handled  that  nature  cannot  do  its 
work.  Tf  these  same  lands  are  proo- 
erly  cultivated  and  seeded  they  will 
soon  respond  just  as  liberally  as  be- 
fore. I  presume  many  in  reading  tin's 
paragraph  will  sav,  Campbell  d'oes 
not  know  California  and  her  condi- 
tions: perhaps  not.  but  we  do  know 
that  the  average  Californian  does  not 
know  his  own  State  and  its  possi- 
bilities. 

We  do  not  refer  to  the  production 
of  the  palatable  pleasing  luxuries  such 
as  oranges.  lemons,  raisins,  figs,  olives 
and  flowers,  for  in  these  lines  Cali- 
fornia lias  made  great  strides.  We 
do,  however,  refer  to  the  necessaries 
of  life,  that  which  goes  to  make  ii|> 
the  food  rations  of  man  and  beast — 
a  subject  that  has  not  only  been  neg- 
lected for  years,  until  it  lias  mate- 
rially interfered  with  the  develop- 
ment of  California,  but  we  are  now 
confronted  with  not  only  a  State  de- 
mand but  a  world-wide  call  for  bread 
and  meat,  and  California  can  do  very 
much  more  by  simply  observing  the 
three  factors  mentioned. 
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Hints  on  Raising 


Backyard  Poultry 


W  E  L  V  E  to 
twenty-five  hens 
are  sufficient  to 
provide  the  or- 
dinary f  am  i  1  y 
with  enough 
eggs  and  meat 
to  render  the 
keeping  of  the 
birds  worth 
while,  according 
to  poultry  specialists  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  amount  of  outdoor  space  the 
flock  will  require  may  be  estimated 
at  about  25  square  feet  for  each  bird. 
There  are  instances"  in  which  chick- 
ens have  thrived  with  much  less 
than  this,  but  unless  the  soil  is  espe- 
cially favorable  and  the  birds  receive 
unusually  good  care,  crowding  is 
likely  to  prove  unprofitable. 

Poultry  specialists  do  not  recom- 
mend, however,  that  every  one  with 
the  requisite  space  at  his  disposal 
should  go  in  for  chicken  raising.  Un- 
less there  is  a  natural  interest  in 
poultry  or  a  determination  to  make 
the  flock  a  source  of  real  economy, 
even  if  it  does  take  time  and  trouble, 
the  venture  is  not  likely  to  prove  suc- 
cessful. Lack  of  care  may  result  in 
disease  that  will  sweep  off  the  en- 
tire flock  and  it  is  almost  certain  to 
cause  a  reduction  in  egg  production 
that  will  make  the  birds  a  burden  in- 
stead of  a  help.  In  some  localities 
where  municipal  ordinances  may- 
prohibit  the  keeping  of  poultry  with- 
in certain  limits  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  poultry  yard  is  not  in  a  pro- 
scribed area. 

Space  for  a  Flock. 
While  it  is  possible  to  get  along 
with  25  square  feet  per  bird,  a  larger 
space  affording  more  green  and  in- 
sect food  is  very  desirable.  For  one 
thing,  the  ordinary  poultry  keeper 
wishes  to  perpetuate  his  flock,  and 
the  raising  of  young  chickens  re- 
quires as  much  land  as  the  keeping 
of  mature  hens.  After  she  is  two 
years  old  the  best  laying  days  of  the 
average  hen  are  over  and  it  usually 
pays  to  get  rid  of  her.  This  means 
that  half  the  flock  must  be  renewed 
each  year.  Since  as  many  cockerels 
as  pullets  will  be  hatched  and  a  cer- 


tain percentage  are  certain  to  die,  it 
is  customary  to  hatch  each  year  a 
few  more  chickens  -than  there  are 
hens  in  the  flock.    With  a  flock  of 

25,  for  example,  about  30  chickens 
should  be  raised.  The  same  space 
must  be  allowed  for  these  as  for  the 
laying  hens.  The  cockerels  are  con- 
sumed through  the  season,  being 
used  cither  as  broilers  when  they  are 
about  three  months  old,  as  fryers  or 
as  roasters. 

It  is  also  most  desirable  as  a  pre- 
caution against  disease  to  divide  the 
available  area  into  two  plats.  On 
one  of  these  the  chickens  are  al- 
lowed to  range  while  a  greets  crop — 
wheat  or  oats,  for  example — is  being 
grown  for  them  on  the  other.  The 
preliminary  turning  under  of  the 
soil,  the  green  crop,  and  freedom 
from  chickens  for  a  period  serve  to 
prevent  the  land  from  becoming  con- 
taminated. 

Additional  range,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  a  large  supply  of  insect  feed 
for  the  birds,  may  sometimes  be  ob- 
tained where  a  vegetable  garden  is 
maintained.  At  different  times  in 
the  growing  season  there  are  areas 
in  the  garden  which  are  cither  idle 
or  occupied  only  by  crops  that  the 
hens  will  not  touch.  The  birds,  con- 
fined to  these  with  the  aid  of  a  por- 
table fence,  benefit  without  injury  to 
the  vegetables. 

Housing  Required. 

An  important  item  to  be  consid- 
ered by  those  thinking  of  maintain- 
ing a  home  flock  is  the  cost  of  the 
house.  For  some  part  of  the  year  at 
least,  in  almost  every  section  of  the 
United  States,  chickens  require  the 
shelter  of  a  tight,  dry  building.  In 
planning  the  house  approximately 
four  or  live  feet  of  floor  space  should 
be  allowed  for  each  bird.  The  height 
may  be  determined'  by  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  operator,  for  the  birds 
themselves  need  only  two  or  three 
feet.  Such  low  houses,  however,  are 
very  difficult  to  clean,  and  in  conse- 
quence are  likely  to  be  neglected.  It 
is  better  to  build  them  -o  high  that 
a  man  may  work  in  them  without 
discomfort. 

A  not  uncommon  device  is  to  use 
a  piano  box  for  a  chicken  house.  The 


Ranch  of  Scientific 

Woman  Farmer 

Growing  Pampas  Grass  on  a  Large  Scale 

By  Sophie  Garwood  Williams. 


IN  the  very  shadow  of  the  old  adobe 
mansion  in  Whittier,  Cal.,  where 
Pio  Pico,  a  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia before  American  occupation, 
made  his  home,  Mrs.  W.  H.  R. 
Strong,  a  native  of  California,  has 
launched  an  industry  that  may  prove 
a  future  greatness  for  the  State. 

She  has  transplanted  on  her  rancho 
pampas  grass  Irom  South  America, 
the  first  experiment  of  the  kind  in 
California  on  a  large  scale.  It  has 
netted  her  on  the  third  year  more 
than  $5,000,  being  conducted  along 
the  lines  of  scientific  farming. 

The  farmers  in  the  vicinity  were 
incredulous  and  skeptical,  but  Mrs. 
Strong  knew  the  value  of  pampas 
grass  before  planting  it.  She  had 
looked  into  the  matter  and  found 
Berlin  alone  was  paying  out  $500,000 
a  year  for  plumes  in  times  of  peace 
for  decorative  purposes  and  that  Lon- 
don offered  a  market  likewise. 

Dr.  Wiley,  the  pure  food  expert, 
analyzed  the  grass  for  her  and  found 


the  nutritive  value  of  it  to  be  su- 
perior to  alfalfa  and  second  only  to 
timothy. 

On  the  ranch,  which  is  known  as 
"Rancho  Del  Fuerta,"  Mrs.  Strong 
has  planted  fields  of  spineless  cacti. 
From  an  investment  of  $300  the  crop 
as  it  stands  is  estimated  at  $10,000. 

Dr.  Wiley 'also  investigated  the  food 
value  of  the  cacti  and  found  it  un- 
surpassed for  hogs,  though  it  is  rath- 
er too  expensive  for  fodder.  Just  now 
it  is  in  big  demand  for  planting  pur- 
poses. 

The  Strong  ranch  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  Strong  from  Don  Pio  Pico,  and 
was  the  first  land  sold  in  the  State 
by  the  last  Governor  of  California 
before  American  occupation. 

"Rancho  Del  Fuerta"  contains  an 
acre  of  land,  known  as  the  "Virgin 
Acre."  The  ranch  adjoins  the  old 
adobe  mansion,  now  preserved  as  a 
historical  museum,  and  through  the 
efforts  of  Mrs.  Strong  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  State  of  California  by 
the  city  of  Whittier. 


cost  of  these  houses  depends  largely 
upon  circumstances,  though  no  esti- 
mate can  be  given.  It  may  be  pos- 
sible to  find  one  the  owner  will  be 
glad  to  give  away,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  one  may  have  to  pay  $1.50  or 
more  for  a  box  that  is  no  better.  By 
combining  two  piano  boxes  a  very 
satisfactory  shelter  for  a  small  flock 
can  be  made  at  little  expense.  Where 
lumber  must  be  purchased  it  has 
been  estimated  that  the  materials  for 
a  substantial  chicken  house  may  cost 
anywhere  from  50  cents  to  $1  per 
bird,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  with 
the  present  prices  of  commodities  of 
all  kinds  these  figures  will  be  some- 
what low.  Portable  chicken  houses 
arc  also  on  the  market  at  costs  vary- 
ing greatly.  The  majority,  how- 
ever, will  probably  cost  the  owner 
from  $1.50  to  $2  for  each  bird  shel- 
tered by  them.  In  any  event,  it  is 
probable  that  unless  there  is  plenty 
of  spare  lumber  available  and  the 
prospective  poultryman  happens  to 
be  a  good  carpenter,  the  cost  of  the 
chicken  house  will  not  be  met  by  the 
value  of  the  products  over  the  cost 
of  feed  for  the  flock  for  a  year  or 
two.  The  house  should  last,  how- 
ever, for  a  number  of  years,  espe- 
cially if  painted  and  well  cared  for. 
Substantial  profits  from  the  invest- 
ment should  be  made  thereafter. 

In  many  cases  also,  where  the  sur- 
roundings are  such  that  the  chickens 
cannot  be  allowed  to  range  at  will, 
the  cost  of  fencing  must  be  consid- 
ered. This,  .  obviously,  will  vary 
greatly  with  the  size  of  the  area  to 
be  Enclosed  and  the  kind  of  fencing 
selected. 

Cost  of  Keeping  Chickens. 

The  actual  economy  secured  by 
the  keeping  of  a  small  flock  of  chick- 
ens depends  primarily  upon  their  egg 
production,  and  this,  in  turrt,  is 
largely  a  matter  of  care.  Under  fa- 
vorable conditions,  however,  it  is  es- 
timated that  f50  eggs  the  first  year 
and  120  the  second  is  a  fair  return 
from  the  ordinary  hen.  On  the  other 
hand,  at  least  from  25  to  50  cents  a 
year  must  be  expended  for  grain  and 
other  feeds,  the  exact  amount  de- 
pending upon  the  quantity  of  table 


scraps  and  green  and  insect  food 
available.  Where  all  the  feed  must 
be  purchased  from  $1  to  $1.25  is 
allowed.  Even  in  the  most  thrifty 
household,  however,  there  is  always 
a  large  quantity  of  table  scraps,  vege- 
table parings  and  other  "left  overs" 
for  the  hens,  so  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  feed  consists  of 
what  otherwise  would  be  carried  off 
the  place  by  the  garbage  man. 

Although  of  less  importance  than 
the  eggs,  the  supply  of  poultry  fdr 
the  table  furnished  by-  the  home 
flock  is  an  item  that  cannot  be  over- 
looked. As  has  been  pointed  out,  in 
a  flock  of  25  which  the  owner  is  per- 
petuating there  will  be  approxi- 
mately twelve  or  thirteen  cockerels, 
almost  all  of  which  can  be  used  best 
for  food.  Half  of  the  hens  milst  go 
each  year  also,  so  that  allowing  for 
losses  and  for  birds  reserved  for 
breeding,  there  still  will  be  enough 
appreciably  to  affect  the  butcher's 
bill.   j_  v  • 

Six-Year-Old  Hen 
Raiser 

HERE  is  a  letter  that  will  interest 
the  parents  of  school  children 
in  the  country: 
"Six  years  ago,  when  my  son  was 
six  years  old,  his  .grandmother  gave 
him  six  Leghorn  chickens  as  a  birth- 
day gift.  We  bought  the  eggs  of 
him,  he  buying  the  feed,  and  in  four 
years  he  had  $79  in  the  savings  bank, 
all  made  off  of  the  chickens.  He 
gradually  worked  off  the  brown  Leg- 
horns and  raised  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
He  keeps  them  in  a  corral  about  12 
feet  square  and  so  can  keep  just 
about  twelve,  selling  all  others  this 
year. 

"His  father  took  the  $79,  added 
enough  to  it  and  bought  him  a  -h.ire 
of  bank  stock.  Now  in  two  years 
more  the  chickens  and  the  interest 
from  the  bank  stock  have  earned  $80, 
which  is  always  deposited  in  the 
savings  bank.  He  has  had  all  the 
care  of  the  chickens,  thus  giving  him 
something  to  do  while  going  to 
school. — Mrs.  Charles  E.  Bowman. 


Mr-    u.  H.  K.  Strong  and  Some  of  Her  Pampas  tiru* 


Tor  for  garden  purposes,  being 
a  new  practice,  comparatively 
speaking,  often  is 'done  in  ways  that 
prevent  the  establishment  of  the  ex- 
cellent drainage  and  moisture  storage 
conditions  aimed  at,  as  well  as  the 
more  gradual  enrichment  and  mcllow- 
•ing  of  the  soil.  The  work  costs  more, 
also,  when  done  wrong.  Practices 
should  become  standardized. 

One  of  the  prime  factors  for  suc- 
cessful results  is  the  kind  of  pow- 
der used.  Soil  blasting  presents  to- 
tally different  conditions  from  the 
blasting  of  rock  and  ores,  and  the 
powder;,  that  are  best  for  the  latter 
purposes  have  given  poor  satisfac- 
tion for  the  former.  What  is  needed 
Is  a  powder  of  the  ammonia  type,  of 
•  percentage  strength,  as  it  is  in  real- 
ity, percentage  speed  of  about  20. 
Higher  percentage  might  seem  to  be 
Stronger  and  more  effective,  but  it 
actually  is  less  so.  Fortunately  the 
low  percentage  powder  is  available  in 
the  stocks  of  most  dealers  on  the 
coast,  though  the  buyer  should  make 
ture  to  get  the  more  effective  and 
cheaper  ammonia  type,  rather  than 
the  dearer  and  less  effective  nitro- 
glycerin type 

I  An  even  more  important  factor  is 
the  condition  of  the  ground.  Unless 
it  is  so  dry  at  a  depth  of  two  feet 
or  more  as  to  crumble  under  pressure, 
the  explosions  will  create  excessively 
big  potholes  and  will  pack  the  dirt 
■bout  them.  When  it  is  properly  dry 
it  will  crumble  and  fly  to  pieces  un- 
der pressure  of  any  kind,  that  of  the 
explosions  included.  The  gases  also 
will  penetrate  much  farther  through 
the  ground.  To  determine  whether  the 
ground  is  dry  enough,  squeeze  some 
of  it.  ft  should  almost  pulverize.  If 
it  packs  or  sticks  together  instead, 
postpone  the  blasting  until  after  a 
period  of  dry  weather,  even  though 
by  doing  so  you  have  to  change  plant- 
ing plans  or  do  the  blasting  after  the 
.trees  are  set. 

The  charges  must  be  located  at  a 
depth  determined  as  proper  for  the 
particular  soil  Thus  if  there  is  a 
hardpan  is  inches  thick  beginning  a 
foot  under  the  surface,  the  proper 
depth  is  about  two  feet;  or  in  case 
of  a  six  foot  layer  of  clay  on  top  of 
gravel  or  sand,  the  proper  depth  is 
about  five  feet.  The  effort  should  be 
to  break  through  the  impervious  layer 
to  a  more  open  layer  beneath.  When 
the  impervious  layer  of  soil  is  thicker 
than  six  or  eight  feet  'the  idea  of 
breaking  through  often  must  be  aban- 
doned, and  the  effort  confined  to  loos- 
ening tin-  soil  (o  a  depth  of  three  to 
Jive  feet,  as  is  correct  in  the  heavier 
Soils  having  no  well  defined  impervi- 
jpus  layers. 

At  whatever  depth  the  charges  are 
placed,  they  should  be  proportioned 
"so  that  they  do  not  blow  out  craters. 
In  other  words,  the  explosions  should 
be  smothered  by  the  earth  over  the 
charges,  and  the  gases  forced  side- 
Ways  through  the  soil.  The  surface 
ought  to  be  broken  and  heaved  or 
bulged.  To  accomplish  the  right  ef- 
fect is  not  the  simple  matter  that 
many  believe.  It  is  well  for  those 
Who  have  trees  to  plant  or  gar- 
dens to  make  a  study  of  the  subject 
in  the  literature  available,  including 
Jhe  handbook  of  the  powder  maker. 

College  Tractor  Courses, 
number  of  the  State  agricultural 
eges  have  added  courses  in  trac- 
eering.    It  is  believed  that  most 
Hers  who  contemplate  purchasing 
tractor  would  find  it  well  worth 
le  to  take  a  short  course  in  trac- 
ig  at    some   one   of  these 


HE  Goodrich  trade  mark  on  Goodrich  Black  Safety 
Tread  Tires  is  CERTIFICATION  that  they  are  the 
best  fabric  tires  made,  tested  and  found  the  beat 
on  the  roads  of  our  nation. 


It  certifies  millions  of  miles  of  wear  and  tear 
tests  vouch  for  those  matchless  fabric  tires — millions  of  miles 
of  hard  roughing  it  to  try  the  souls  of  tires. 

It  certifies  that  the  UNIT  MOLD,  unbroken  cure  fabric  con- 
struction, Goodrich  always  championed,  has  vindicated  itself 
in  the  hardest  test  put  to  tires — the  Goodrich  Test  Car  Fleet. 

Before  Goodrich  sells  a  tire  to  you,  tires  like  them  are  bela- 
bored week  after  week  through  the  Test  Car  System. 


With  heavy  car  and  light  car,  two  sets  of  drivers  batter  them 
sixteen  hours  a  day  over  sand,  rock  and  gravel. 

Amidst  the  mountains  of  Yellowstone  and  Glacier  Parks, 
in  Dixieland,  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  the  lake  region  of  Min- 
nesota, around  Kansas  City,  over  New  England  hills,  SIX 
fleets  of  Goodrich  Test  Cars  grind  out  the  best  and  worst 
in  Goodrich  Tires. 

The  BEST,  backed  up  by  Goodrich  Fair  Treatment  guarantee, 
you  get  in  Goodrich  Black  Safety  Treads  you  buy. 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  CO. 

Akron,  Ohio 

Goodrich  also  makes  the  famous  Silvertown  Cord 
Tires,  which  won  the  1916  Racing  Championship 

The  Best  Tubes— Brown  and  Gray 


Cut  Your  Paint 
Bill  in  Half 


If  you  are  going  to 
paint  your  house,  barn, 
fon re  or  do  any  Interior  finishing  or  yarnlahlng, 
write  today  for  our  "Direct  From  Factory  to  You* 
Paint  Catalog.  It  tella  how  to  paint,  the  amount 
of  paint  you  will  need,  kind  of  palot  to  buy  and 
the  price  you  should  pay. 

Buying  our  Guaranteed  Paint  Is  like  putting 
money  In  the  bank.  It  not  only  pays  good  Interest, 
but  It  will  improve  both  the  rental  and  selling 
ralue  of  your  property.  Send  fur  Paint  Catalog — 
t  postal  card  will  bring  II 

General  Paint  &  Varnish  Co. 

112  Market  Street,  8u  Francltco.  Calif. 


SOU  CAN'T  CUT  OCT  A 

Bog  Spavin  or  Thoroughpin 

but  you  can  clean  them  off  promptly  with 


ABSORBINE 

*^        TRAOE  MARK  RfG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


and  you  work  the  horse  same  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2.00  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  M  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR.. 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Ruptured 

Muaclce  or  Ligament*.  Enlarged  eland*.  Wcni. 
Crece.    Allar*  pain  qulcklf.    Price  ft  and  S2 
aboulc  at  dracriau  or  dellrered.    Made  in  Ihe  U.  i.  A.  bf 

V.  F.  YOUNG,  P.O  F„  157  Ttmpls  St.  Sorlneflsld.  Has*. 


We  grow  millions  of 

HOLLAND  BULBS 

in  California. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  etc. 

Send  in  your  name  now,  and  you 
will  receive  our  new 

BULB  BOOK 

when  issued. 

COTTAGE  GARDENS 
NURSERIES,  INC. 

Eureka,  CaL 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Em6arrasrmgSoam{s.% 

9 

of  rushing  or  gurgling  water  can  be  f 
heard  from  the  7^v-£?5  Closet. 

'Kjgr-etQ    suppresses  those  sounds  too  do  = 

Dot  want  to  hear.    It  cannot  be  heard  oat-  % 

side  the  bathroom  door.  = 

a 

It  is  an  unusually  attractive  closet  made  B 
of  pure  white  Titreous  china — white  all  the  % 
war  through,  and  like  all  the  Pacific  lines  it 
is  guaranteed  forever  against  any  defects  in 
workmanship  or  materials. 

Write     for     folder     No.     13  on 
^&w_rt-  "the  quiet  closet."    It  con- 
tains complete  information. 

fpacifu  1 
Plumbing  Fixtures! 

Iw  Mt  w  .U  Rmkm. 

I 


Pr«r                             -  «fmwmw-| 

and  ■^^■f      i  * 
TW«fc  aaa                      a    ,  >.d 

I  osalias.           '  J          ~              ►  1                    Valve*  M  _ 

Hat    l-phaltaai    eBft       Hand  elRk                   imtoH  ^HbwBwmI 
IMaaea                                                           f#r  Prepare 


PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 


Main  and  Howard  Sis..  Sai  Frairisco 


Canada's  liberal  Offer  of 
Wheat  Land  to  Settlers 


SIS  to  420  Per  taa 

Tbe  r for  Cl—  itlee  Wbnt 
"til  keep  up  the  price  Where  a  tar- 
™er  eu  mm*  erer  12  for  wheat  aad  rsjee 
:»  tx>  <S  tli  il«  to  the  acre  he  tm  >■■! 
to  aaake  ■  —  rr — thate  what  row  can  ex- 
pect ta  Wwttra  Canada.  Wonderful  yle-Ha 
also  of  OkU,  Baric?  aad  Ftox.  Ktaaa 
—■m-.trz.   Canada  Is   rally  aa 


Cw—atoa   Gov't  Act. 
■flaw  fieinenaa  KxhnVit, 
Saw  Dleee.  Oaaf. 


About  Farm  Labor 

By  John  Randolph  Murison 

■aa  Sanitation.  Expert,  Commitrkm  of  Immigration  wad  Eou+m+f. 

The  Situation  in 
California 


AFTER  a  close  survey  of  condi- 
tions on  farms  throughout  the 
State  of  California,  I  feel  how 
urgent  it  is  that  the  farmer  be  brought 
to  a  realization  of  tbe  necessity  of 
improving  conditions  for  laborers  in 
their  employ,  and  thereby  raising  the 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  re- 
cently of  tbe  scarcity  of  farm  help 
throughout  the  country.  The  law- 
makers of  the  State  are  partly  re- 
sponsible for  the  present  farm  em- 
ployment  situation.     Through  their 


they  have  put  him  out  of  com  peti- 
tion with  other  industrials,  and 
thereby  unconsciously,  have  put  a 
difficult  situation  upon  hhn  and  bis 
helper,  who  can  readily  enough  re- 
taliate by  leaving  the  farms  for  some- 
thing better;  which  is  precisely  what 
he  is  doing 

The  men  who  are  employed  in  the 
lumber,  mining  and  construction 
camps,  receive  a  living  wage  for  a 
nominal  number  of  hours  of  labor. 

They  are  properly  and  carefully 
housed  and  their  wages  are  paid  fort- 
nightly, if  they  so  desire  them.  It  is 
true  that  the  average  wage  of  a  farm 
laborer  has  increased  from  $1  to  %  1-50 
per  day,  on  the  majority  of  ranches, 
during  the  past  few  years.  But  this 
is  not  enough:  the  hours  are  still  long, 
the  method  of  receiving  pay  irregular 
and  his  bousing  facilities,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  negligible. 

Why  They  Are  Discontented. 

For  these  reasons,  tbe  farm  help 
is    generally   discontented  ,  and  his 
methods  of  labor  slipshod.    He  loafs 
lrtecn  hours  a 
complishes  the 


through  twelve  or 
day  and  at  no  tunc 
amount  of  work  wl 
the  ordinary  cont 
other  fields,  undc 
vision  in  eight  hoi 
I  maintain  that  i 
men,  who  are  won 
rather  work  hard 
hours  a  dav  than  1' 


cer,  in 
super- 


of  labor  that 


»  To  summarize  this,  let  us  say  that 
the  farmer  should  decrease  the  actual 
hours  of  labor  and  give  more  super- 
vision to  bis  employes.  He  should 
provide  better  bousing  viz.;  a  com- 
fortable bed  in  dry  warm  quarters  in 
winter,  ample  bathing  facilities  in  the 
form  of  showers  or  rubs,  or  outdoor 
swimming,  and  he  should  encourage 
the  use  of  these  facilities. 

He  should  have  clean  and  sanitary 
latrines  and  it  would  be  advisable  to 
keep  his  stock  further  removed  from 
the  cook  quarters  than  is  done  in 
most  cases  at  the  present  rime. 

Proper  precautions  against  flies,  by 
screening,  and  vermin,  by  a  generous 
use  of  antiseptic  are  all  things  which 
will  raise*  the  morale  of  his  men  and 
thereby  stimulate  their  attitude  to- 
ward tbe  work  in  a  way  that  will 
mean  dollars  and  cents  in  the  farm- 
er's pocket. 

To  bear  out  this  statement,  let  it  be 


that  all  money  spent  upon  improve- 
ment of  living  conditions  has  netted, 
conservatively  speaking,  somewhere 
around    twenty    per    cent    to  tbe 

spender. 

It  has  moreover  reached  a  state 
when  the  farmer  will  have  to  comply 
with  these  suggestions  m  order  to 
compete  with  other  industries,  unless 
he  follows  tbe  path  of  least  resist- 
ance, as  his  tendency  seems  strongly 
to  do,  and  reaches  for  Asiatic  ana) 
Hindu  labor,  contrary  to  his  prin- 
ciples 

As  to   Chinese  Labor. 

There  is  no  scarcity  of  labor  at  tbe 
present  time  in  the  State  of  California. 
The  public  and  private  employment 
agencies  will  vouch  for  this;  and  yet 
a  cry  is  going  up  to  import  Chinese 
to  develop  the  land.  This  is  a  serious 
step.  Moreover,  it  is  one  that  has 
been  followed  to  too  great  an  extent 
in  the  past. 

There  is  far  more  Asiatic  labor  em- 
ployed at  agriculture  work  than  the 
average  person  would  realize,  while 
many  Americans  who  are  good  and 
efficient  men,  are  wearing  out  seats  to 
tbe  employment  agencies,  rather  than 
permit  themselves  to  be  imposed  upon 
by  life  on  the  farm. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  a  large 
majority  of  farmers  realize  at  the 
present  time  the  truth  of  the  condi- 
tions that  I  have  stated  and  need  only 
a  little  impetus  to  get  them  started 
on  the  right  road. 

It  is  an  old,  old  theory  that  "My 
farm  is  as  good  as  Hiram  Smith's"  so 
why  should  1  clean  up.  But  let  it  be 
That  Hiram  Smith  is  cleaning  up 
let  us  clean  up,"  and  the  result  will  be 
greater  prosperity  for  all. 


an  appr 


Stir  Your  Garden  SoiL 

rdener  should  never  per- 
e  surface  of  the  soil  to 
t  baked  or  even  to  form 
le  crust. 


inallv,  conserve* 


plants.  Such  a  stirri 
air  to  'penetrate  tbe 
facilitates  chemical  a 
terial  activity,  destroy 
otherwi: 
of  ptanl 
the  moisture  supply. 

The  rake  is  perhaps  the  gardener'i 
most  valuable  tool  in  cultivating. 
This  can  be  passed  backward  and 
forward  over  the  ground  until  it  is 
in  an  open,  mellow  condition. 

When,  during  prolonged  dry  spells, 
the  plants  give  evidence  of  suffering 
because 
water_  mi 
artificial!; 

Where 
at  hand, 
method  c 
with  a  h 
ticed  it  i 
afternoon 
ly  to  dan 
wetting  s 

A  mor< 
nomical 
ever,  is 


of  the  lack  ot  moisture, 
st,  if  possible,  be  supplied 

a  supply  of  piped  water  m 
perhaps  the    most  usual 


more  eco- 
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Meatless  Days 

By  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley. 

ARE  we  to  have  meatless  days? 
Well,  I  hope  so.  and  as  food- 
dictator  I  would  make  it  oblig- 
atory, and  so  let  us  have  them  be- 
fore necessity  requires  it.  We  do  not 
need  meat  every  day.  Except  for  re- 
ligious reasons,  we  do  not  need  fish 
on  Friday,  but  at  least  let  us  restrict 
our  meat  to  one  meal  a  day,  and  after 
a  while  we  can  have  both  Tuesday 
and  Friday  meatless. 

The  total  amount  of  meat  for  any 
one  person  should  not  exceed  four 
ounces  for  an  adult  and  two  ounces 
for  a  child,  and  for  children  under 
five  none  at  all.  The  character  of 
the  meat  should  be  such  as  is  most 
economical,  or  perhaps  a  better  way 
to  put  it  would  be — least  expensive. 
Under  meat.  I  include  fish  and  fowl. 
In  a  family  of  five,  not  more  than 
twenty  ounces  of  meat  should  be  al- 
lowed for  any  one  day.  For  roasts, 
this  would  be,  of  course,  entirely  too 
small;  hence  a  roast,  such  as  a  roast 
of  beef,  which  will  keep  several  days, 
could  well  be  made  to  serve  several 
meals. 

Meat  Not  Required. 

It  is  a  strange  notion  and  yet  one 
of  universal  vogue  that  the  person 
who  is  doing  extra  hard  work,  such 
as  a  soldier  on  the  march,  needs 
great  quantities  of  meat.  This  is 
wholly  erroneous.  The  person  who 
is  to  undergo  the  severest  bodily 
exercise  and  tolerate  the  greatest 
fatigue  should  be  fed  principally  on 
cereals,  especially  wheat,  corn  bread, 
and  rice.  It  is  sugar  and  starch,  and 
not  lean  meat,  that  give  physical 
vigor  and  endurance.  If,  in  addition 
to  these  articles  of  diet,  a  reasonable 
amount  of  fat  in  the  form  of  bacon, 
butter,  oil,  lard,  or  oleomargarin  is 
provided,  the  ideal  ration  for  hard 
service  is  at  hand. 

The  cereals  should  be  used  in  their 
natural  state.  There  is  no  better 
nourishing  bread  for  soldier,  sailor  or 
citizen  than  that  made  from  whole- 
ground  cereals. 

Fortunately,  dairy  products  may  be 
preserved  in  a  manner  to  be  available 
for  the  camp  as  well  as  the  home. 
The  methods  of  drying  milk  are  now 
so  perfect  that  this  splendid  food 
product  may  be  served  anywhere.  It 
is  either  evaporated  and  put  in  cans, 
or  it  is  dried  in  the  form  of  a  powder, 
which  renders  its  transportation 
much  less  expensive. 

While  the  powdered  milk  does  not 
keep  so  well  as  the  canned  milk,  it 
has  so  many  other  advantages  and 
keeps  tor  such  a  reasonable  length 
of  time  as  to  make  it  more  desirable. 
Think  of  the  soldier  on  the  march 
carrying  powdered  milk,  which  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  water  gives 
him  a  cup  almost  as  good  as  when 
fresh  from  the  cowl 

Stop  Sulphuring  Foods. 

In  the  way  of  fruits,  also,  we  have 
a  happy  provision  of  distribution 
which  makes  it  possible  for  them  to 
be  available  everywhere.  Again,  the 
canning  process  comes  in  for  the 
lion's  share  of  credit,  but  in  canned 
fruits  we  have  all  the  water  that  is  in 
fresh  fruits. 

Unfortunately,  the  dried  fruits  of 
our  country  at  the  present  time  are 
cursed  by  being  saturated  with  sul- 
phur dioxide.  This,  however,  is  wholly 
unnecessary,  as  dried  fruits  of  excel- 
lent appearance  and  far  superior 
flavor  are  easily  made  in  other  ways. 

Sulphur  is  used  because  of  its  con- 
venience, and  net  because  it  is  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  the  desiccating 
of  fruits.  Here  is  where  I  would  be 
able  to  do  the  most  valuable  service 
were  I  dictator.  Not  only  sulphur 
dioxide  and  sulphites,  but  all  chemi- 
cal .food-preservatives  would  be  con- 
traband. When  the  soldier  and  the 
child  cry  for  food,  shall  we  give 
them  a  poison? 


Here  is  a 

Test  Special  Belt 

— run  under  ideal  conditions  (all  belts 
should  be  covered.)  The  sun,  rain  and 
weather  shorten  the  life  of  any  belt — 
though  Test  Special  last  longer  than 
any  other  belt  under  the  severest 
of  conditions. 


Quarter  turn  centrifugal  pump- 
driving  is  easy  work  for 

Test  Special  Belts 

They  run  3,500  feet  per  minute 
— many  run  5,000  feet  per  minute 
— and  do  it  for  years. 


■Tell  us  your  belt  troubles 


In  these  advertisements  we  are  telling  you 
that  we  are  belt  engineers  —  that  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  tell  us  your  belt  troubles, 
and  we'll  help  you  solve  them  —  free,  of 
course  —  just  write  us  as  fully  as  possible 
what  is  wrong. 

Send  a  rough  drawing  to  show  location  and 
how  operated.  We'll  reply  as  fully  and 
completely  as  possible,  giving  advice  as  to 
how  to  adjust  and  arrange  your  belt  so  that 
it  will  do  your  work. 


Try  it  —  write  us  - 
good  on  this  offer 
have  read  this. 


put  it  up  to  us  to  make 
-  do  it  as  soon  as  you 


Fill  Out  This  Coupon— Mail  It  TODAY 


New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Co. 
519  Mission  St., San  Francisco     —Dm  C-5 
Send  me  samples  of  Belting  that  you  will  guaran- 
tee to  give  satisfactory  service  on  my  work  and 
quote  prices  delivered  at 


.Station. 


Horse  Power  Diameter  In  Inches 

fElec  Motor   f  Driving  Pulley  

K  Steam  Engine   \  Driven  Pulley  

[Gas  Engine  

Kind  of  Drive 
Cross  "  


Straight  

Perpendicular  

Width  of  Belt  Ply.. 

Distance  between  centers  of  Pulleys . 
Rev.  per  minute  of  Driving  Pulley. . 

Kind  of  Machinery  Driven  

My  dealer's  name  

My  name  

Address  


A  pocket  memo,  booklet  giving  speed  and  power 
tables  will  be  sent  FREE  to  all  who  mail  this 
coupon. 


New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Company 

S19    Mission    Street    :  :     :     :    San  Francisco 

Home  Office:   New  York  City.   Branches  in  all  principal  cities 


Ready  Made 

Suburban 

Homes 

One  to  Fire  Acres 
Good  livable  cottage. 
Poultry  House  for  600  Hena. 
Garage — Well — Tank — Pump  and 
Motor. 

All  Compllte — at  reasonable  price 
and  terms  as  low  as  rent.  Why 
pay  rentT 

Own  your  own  little  farm  and  re- 
duce the  high  cost  of  living. 

For  particulars  address 

R.N.  BURGESS  COMPANY 

742  Market  St 
San  Francisco. 


—$1250— 

New 
Kinnard-  Haines 

40  H.  p. 

Flour  City 
Tractor 

The  H.  C.  Shaw  Co. 

P.  0.  Box  482-F 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Send  'Em 
by  Mail 


Save  25  to  50  Per  Cent  on 
Your  Shoe  Repairing 

All  Repair  Work  Guaranteed. 


Men's  Robber  Ileelfi   40c 

Ladle*'  Robber  Heel*   35c 

 All  50c  Itrauda. 


All  othor  kinds  of  Shoe  Repalrinf  it  propor- 
tionately low  price*. 

GRAY'S  SPECIAL  Kill  outwear  til  klnrls  of 
leather.  Witerproof. 

The  Onlr 

Cut  Rate  Shoe  Factory 

1004  Ran  Pablo  Ave., 
OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 
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The  Biggest  Bargain  Ever 


.j'.'fc'Vl!- ■■■.fi'i:'i  ■  


I 


■  MUM. 


I  ■  .  Hlnii'1 


$25.40 


Crated  F.  O.  B. 
San  Francisco 


This  elegant  o^fout  portelHin  lined  tub.  complete  with  nickel  plated 
trimmings  waste  and  overflow  compression,  initial  handled  batn  cocks 
marked  hot  and  cold,  and  nickel  plate  supply  pipe,  complete  for 

$25.40  Crated  f.o.b.  San  Francisco 

This  tub  cost::  wholesale  today.  In  the  East,  with  fixtures,  plus 
freight  here,  $29.50.  — 

We  are  able  to  make  this  extremely  low  price  on  account  of  our 
having  a  good  stock  of  tubs  bought  at  a  lower  price. 

This  tub  is  guaranteed  in  every  way — the  best  tub  In  the  market. 

This  price  good  only  until  we  have  sold  100  of  these  tubs. 
•We  also  carry  a  good  line  of  plumbing  supplies,  pipes  and  fittings 
at  a  very-  l°w  price. 

P.  E.  O'HAIR  &  CO. 

857  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Bean  Planters  and  Cultivators 

Attention  of  Users! 

We  NOW  Have  on  Hand  a  Liberal  Stock  of 

Black  Hawk  Bean  Planters 

and 

Bailor  2-Row  Bean  Cultivators 

The  success  and  demand  for  the  above  famous  machines  have  been  phe- 
nomenal. We  advise  placing  your  order  promptly  before  the  stocks  are 
again  exhausted.    Order  direct  or  through  the  local  Oliver  agents. 

OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS 

Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 


Free  Catalogus — See  the  last  column  on  Face  41,  tills  Issue.  It 
you  mint  n  certain  kind  of  coodti,  write  for  the  catalog;  needed. 


Raising  Wild  Ducks 

Their  Place  Among  Meat-Producing  Fowls 
By  Nettie  Moore 


BARGAINS 

Guaranteed  Tires 

Without  Adjustment  Privilege  at  Follow 

ing  Prices — 

Money   Refunded  on  Tires   Returned  Intact 
Within  10  Days 

Sin  Plain  Tread 

3«l4  »1C 


Size 

Plain  Tread 

Non  Skid 

30x3 

17.30 

17.65 

30x3 

9.  CO 

0.90 

SUSt* 

9.95 

10.56 

82x3% 

10.90 

11.65 

31x4 

14.59 

15.25 

82x4 

14.15 

15.60 

33x4 

15.50 

15.95 

34x4 

15.90 

16.70 

34x44 
35144 

37H',4 
35x5 
37x5 


29.40 
11.40 
11.75 
22.70 
24.60 
25.95 


Non 

117.7 

21.! 
12.1 
22.1 
23.1 
25.1 
27.< 


Prlcei  ol  other  tlzei  upon  requeat. 

OUR  TERMS  ARE  CASH  TO  ALL — If  you  tend  remittance  with  order,  you  may  deduct 

emit;  otherwtte,  elupment  win  be  made  C.  O.  D.,  arid  no  discount  allowed. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BRANCH.  Phone:  MARKET 

THE  KEYSTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

547  VAN   NESS  AVENUE. 

TIRES  RETAILED  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


A CRY   for  meat  and  bread  is 
rising   over    the  _  land,  while 
legislators    are    juggling  _  the 
game  laws,  market  control  and  iood 

shortage. 

Large  grain  and  stock  ranches, 
divided  and  sold  in  small  tracts,  are 
planted  to  cultivated  crops  which  do 
not  take  the  place  of  bread  and  meat. 

Producers  are  searching  for  the 
best  paying  meat  supply  at  the  least 
cost  with  quickest  returns. 

Poultry,  pigeons  and  rabbits  have 
partly  tilled  the  want,  but  they  de- 
pend largely  upon  grain.  Although 
rabbits  do  well  on  green  feed  they 
are  not  raised  or  eaten  as  extensively 
as  they  should  be.  * 

Bring  Quick  Returns 

The  wild  mallard  duck  domesticated 
has  proved  capable  of  bringing  quick 
returns.  It  responds  to  systematic 
feeding  and  care  and  proves  a  good 

layer. 

Here  we  have  the  game  law,  and 
for  one  engaging  in  the  business  it 
would  be  well  for  them  to  inquire 
into  it,  but  the  time  may  come  when 
this  law  will  be  removed  and  we  will 
raise  game  in  our  back  yards,  or 
perhaps  after  the  war  the  .scarcity  of 
meat  will  cause  us  to  respect  the  one 
commandment  now  most  disre- 
garded: "Thou  shalt  not  kill." 

Every  new  industry  in  stock  or 
fowls  is  launched  under  the  head  of 
"fancy.'"  A  fancier  is  one  who  raises 
either  thoroughbred  or  a  new  specie. 
He  then  demands  a  higher  price  than 
for  the  regular  market. 

Mallard  eggs  hatch  well  in  an  incu- 


bator, though  more  moisture  is  ra 
quired    at    hatching   tin.     than  for 

chickens. 

Heat  or  tireless  brooders  arc  used, 
but  less  heat  if  in  a  well-lighted  A 
sheltered  location.    After  i«<>  week* 
no  licit  is  required  Hatching 
hens  is  preferred. 

Arthur  Cleal  of   Sunnyvale.  CalJL 
has  a  breeding  l\o<~k  .  •   ion  .  M  and 
12U)  young   ducks   vf   ages  ranginfl 
from  chicks  to  marketable  birds. 

Mr.    Clcal    has    successfully  tired 
Mallards  for  several  years,  both  fafl 
market  and  fancy  trade. 

G.  W.  Parkman,  also  of  Sunnyvali 
has  a  flock  of  20  old  birds  and  I' 
young. 

Young,  or  green  ducks,  as  they  a: 
called,   arc   marketable   as  soon 
feathered  well,  which   is    at  a' 
three    months.      They    then  wei 
four  pounds  and  over. 

The  eggs  are  not  uniform  in  si 
and  color,  the  smaller  ones  are 
greenish  blue,  while  the  larger  on 
are  a  yellowish  white,  similar  to  tht 
tame  duck  egg.    Whether  this  varkflj 
tion  in  size  and  color  is  due  to  domes* 
tication  or  not  is  not  known. 

The  market  is  at  present  "select  and 
prices  good.  The  indw-lrv  new  id 
California  There  is  a  fine  opeaflfl 
fi  r  thi  se  discouraged  in  tin  i>oultrfl 
business. 

The  feed  consists  principally  <fl 
mash  and  greens.  A  cement  pond  oM 
running  water  is  required. 

Locations  near  the  bay  or  low- 
land- are  ideal,  and  birds  raised  ill 
confinement  do  not  migrate. 


Cheap  Land  in  Utah 

I DESIRE  to  advise  you  that  \he 
United  States  Government  is 
selling,  in  Utah,  at  fifteen  dollars 
per  acre,  splendid  agricultural  lands, 
with  a  primary  water  right,  under 
an  irrigation  system  that  is  com- 
pleted and  paid  for,  no  indebtedness, 
no  bond.  The  construction  of  this 
system  cost  the  Government  at  the 
rate  of  $12.50  per  acre,  and  the  man 
who  buys  these  lands,  buys  the  Gov- 
ernment water-right  with  them,  all 
at  the  one  price. 

After  1918  they  will  increase  in 
value.  The  cheapest  lands  we  then 
hold,  will  not  be  sold  for  less  than 
$50  per  acre.  Not  only  are  we  selling 
them  cheap,  to-day,  we  are  selling 
(hem  on  time,  one-quarter  cash,  one- 
quarter  in  one  year,  one-quarter  in 
two  years,  and  one-quarter  in  three 
years,  with  six  per  cent  interest. 

Six  hundred  dollars"  buys  a  fine 
forty — $150  down,  $150  in  one  year, 
$150  in  two  years,  and  $150  in  three 
years.  We  have  some  lands  that  we 
arc  selling  for  less  than  $15  per  acre 
and  some  that  are  held  as  high  as 
$20.  However  it  makes  no  difference 
what  you  pay,  you  get  the  same  pri- 
mary water-right  with  any  of  it. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  like 
owning  a  little  piece  of  land  and 
there  is  no  other  place  where  good 
land  can  be  secured  so  easily  as  in 
this  country.  God  is  making  more 
men  every  day  but  is  not  making 
any  more  land.  This  opportunity  will 
soon  cease  to  exist.  If  not  interested 
will  you  kindiy  hand  this  letter  to 
some  one  that  is.  for  there  is  good 
fortune  here  awaiting  many  people? 
Yours  for  a  good  home, 

*  ALBERT  H.  KNEALE. 
'United  States  Indian  Agent, 
Fort  Duchesne,  Utah. 

Sugar  4c  Instead  of  5c 

Inadvertently,  there  was  an  error  in 
the  advertisement  for  Freese  &  Com- 
pany in  the  June  issue.  In  the  com- 
bination offer  sugar  should  have  been 
quoted  at  4  cents  instead  of  %.  Read 
the  offer  on  page  20,  this  issue. 


My  Busy  Bees 

(Continued  From  I  »;i  Thrre) 

or  olive  oil  are  used  it  will  merit  thi 
same  place  in  a  well-regulated  dieVj 
and  will  replace  all  other  forms  of 
sweets  for  table  use,  as  soon  as  its 
real  value  for  food  purposes  is  gen- 
crally  understood. 

A  campaign  of  education  wa* 
launched  about  two  years  ago  for  thi 
purpose  of  informing  consumers  <■ 
the  true  place  of  honey  in  the  diet  A 
similar  campaign  was  launched  about 
forty  years  ago  by  the  dairy  interest* 
against  the  use  of  oleomargarine 
which  threatened  at  one  time  to  plucl 
from  milk  producers  the  small  profit? 
there  was  in  gutter-making  at  thai 
time.  A  vigorous  and  persistent  agfl 
tation  of  the  comparative  food  valued 
of  the  two  fats  resulted  in  almost 
completely  leaving  the  field  to  butter. 

Use  Honey  Instead  of  Sugar. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  what 
has  already  been  accomplished,  thai 
the  same  results  will  follow  the  edttl 
cational  campaign  in  favor  of  honejl 
and  its  price  in  future  will  parallel 
the  prices  of  butter  and  of  olive  ofl 
rather  than  the  price  of  sugar,  espei 
cially  when  used  as  a  table  and  I 
cooking  sweet.  < 

,  Honey  in  cooking  gives  as  delight! 
ful  and  characteristic  a  flavor  as  ball 
tcr  gives.  Honey  has  an  advantafl 
over  butter,  in  the  variety  of  flavor* 
developed  by  different  nectars,  whicl 
offers  a  wider  opportunity  for  tM 
skill  and  imagination  of  the  cook. .  m 
is  amazing  to  find  how  few  even  m 
epicures  are  aware  of  this  character 
istic  of  honey.  Although  man  fafl 
eaten  honey  ever  since  lie  was  aMJ 
to  climb  trees  and  rob  bees'  nests,  ySJ 
in  the  mysterious  depths  of  beefl 
nests,  there  still  lie  hidden  epicure*! 
delights  that  have  scarcely  beel 
dreamed  of.  1 
When  substituting  honey  for  otba 
sweets  in  cooking,  it  may  be  accepteJ 
as  a  general  rule  that,  measure  foj 
measure,  or  pound  for  pound,  hone* 
mav    be    used    for    sugar,    with  thi 
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understanding  that  as  honey  contains 
about  25  per  cent  more  moisture  than 
sugar,  the  mixture  should  have  less 
water  or  milk  added,  by  the  same 
proportion.  One  more  precaution: 
Honey  contains  an  acid  not  in  sugar, 
and  this  acid  should  be  counteracted 
by  the  addition  of  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  soda  proportionately  to  the  cup 
of  honey,  where  honey  is  to  be  used 
in  the  same  mixture  with  baking  pow- 
der or  with  yeast.  With  these  pre- 
cautions any  cook  can  get  perfect  re- 
sults with  honey;  and  once  used,  it 
will  never  be  abandoned  for  cheaper 
sweets. 

The  Government,  in  Bulletin  653  of 
the  Agricultural  Department — to  be 
had  Dy  writing  for  it — has  given 
numerous  tested  recipes  for  the  use 
of  honey.  Many  of  these  recipes 
recommend  sugar  in  connection  with 
'  honey,  yet  wherever  we  have  tried 
these  formulae,  we  have  found  that 
no  sugar  is  needed. 

The  only  difference  we  can  see  in 
the  cooked  product,  is  the  greater 
tendency  to  burn  of  honey-sweetened 
foods,  as  compared  with  sugar-sweet- 
ened. The  quality  of  pastry,  sweet- 
ened with  honey,  to  keep  fresh  and 
moist,  is  entirely  wanting  in  sugar 
sweetening. 

A  Good  Honey  Cake. 

One  of  our  favorite  cakes,  taken 
from  the  Bulletin  spoken  of,  is  com- 
pounded as  follows:  One-half  cup 
butter,  two  cups  sugar,  four  eggs,  one 
cup  milk,  three  and  one-half  cups 
flour,  five  teaspoons  baking  powder, 
one  and  one-half  teaspoonfuts  ground 
cardamon  seed,  one  and  one-half  tea- 
spoons ginger,  three-quarter  tea- 
spoons cinnamon,  one-quarter  tea- 
spoon cloves,  one-third  cup  seeded 
raisins,  one-third  cup  chopped  dried 
figs — and  one  tablespoon  honey.  We 
simply  use  two  cups  honey.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  recipe  for  fruit  cake  taken 
from  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  by 
permission  of  the  editors  of  that 
wide-awake  monthly:  Three-quarters 
cup  honey,  one-half  cup  cup  butter, 
two  eggs,  one-quarter  cup  milk,  one 
cup  raisins,  one-half  cup  chopped 
citron,  one  cup  maraschino  cherries 
cut  up.  thre-e  teaspoons  baking  pow- 
der, one-quarter  teaspoon  salt,  one 
teaspoon  ginger,  five  cups  flour. 

In  order  properly  to  mix  this 
recipe,  the  butter,  honey  and  milk 
should  be  warmed  together  and  then 
cooled,  the  other  ingredients  to  be 
added  when  this  liquid  combination  is 
cool,  and  baked  in  an  oven  not  too 
hot,  for  an  hour.  The  photograph 
accompanying  the  cake  makes  it  ap- 
pear like  any  other  fruit  cake. 

My  food  specialist  neighbor.  Dr.  A. 
J.  Gerlach,  has  .permitted  me  to  pub- 
lish a  salad,  or  fruit-dressing,  of  his 
own  concoction,  which  he  has  named 
"Lipoido,"  and  which  he  describes  as 
"a  luscious,  liquid  luxury,  for  dress- 
ing fresh  or  steamed  fruits  or  vege- 
tables." To  equal  amounts  of  ex- 
tracted honey  and  strained  lemon 
juice  add  any  favorite  salad  oil,  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  combined  por- 
tions of  honey  and  lemon.  The 
honey  and  lemon  should  be  mixed 
with  a  spoon,  then  beaten  one  minute 
with  an  egg  beater.  Into  this  mix- 
ture the  oil  should  be  whipped,  by  in- 
stallments, with  the  egg  beater,  for 
seven  minutes.  The  dressing  will 
keep  in  a  cool  place  for  days,  but  be- 
fore using,  it  should  be  well  stirred, 
as  it  is  likely  to  separate  into  a  thick 
top  and  a  thin  under  stratum,  after 
standing. 

The  foregoing  are  a  few  of  many 
uses  of  honey,  illustrating  its  food 
value  for  the  civilian,  as  well  as  for 
the  soldier. 

The  chief  consideration  for  both 
producer  and  consumer  is,  to  prevail 
on  the  general  public  to  obey  the 
Bible  injunction:  "Eat  thou  honey, 
for  it  is  good,"  by  using  a  little  every 
day. 


These  Redwood  fratnr  duell- 
ings,at20th  and  Minim  .Vtrcls, 
were  scorched,  but  te fi.se  d  to 
hum,  thus  orrventing  /  Oilier 
spread  of  the  kig  Sar.  Frai  .  i^co 
conflagration  of  1906.  The  tel- 
ephone poles  41  e  alao  Xs.lwooJ. 


The  safest  wood  you  can  use 


Uncle  Sam  says,  in  the  United  States  Forest  Service  Circular  No.  193: 
"Redwood  resists  fire  well,  and  even  when  ignited  burns  very  slowly.  It 
■     checks  but  little  when  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  is  practically  free  from  resin. 
These  properties  make  it  especially  suitable  for  use  in  buildings." 

Chief  Engineer  P.  H.  Shaughnessy  of  the  San  Francisco  Fire  Dept.,  after 
22  years' experience  with  Redwood,  including  the  big  fire  of  1906,  said: 

"ignites  much  less  quickly" —"burns  much  more  slowly" — "more  easily 

extinguished." 

Sounds  like  the  kind  of  wood  you  should  use  for  the  new  home,  doesn't  it  ? 

Especially  when  you  add  that  it  resists  rot,  will  not  shrink  or  warp,  is  light  in  weight,  easily 

worked  and  suitable  for  every  inside  and  outside  use  except  fine  floors. 

California  Redwood 

Resists  fire  and  rot 

Ask  for  "A  Test  by  Fire"  and  "Californin  Redwood  on  the  Farm."  They're  free. 

We  will  appreciate  receiving  the  names  of  your  architect,  builder  and  local  retail  lumber 

dealer. 

CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD  ASSOCIATION 

771  New  Call  Building,  San  Francisco 


Ask  for  the  Child's  Story  of  the  "/>/<;  Trees"  of 
California — there's  a  copy  for  every  cl.il J  in  the  nation 


t 

CO.  H.  WITTS 

—C*mh  or  Km?  Pfcyi 


GET  MY  PRICES 


I  can  ship  At  once  any  eiza  or  stylo  WITTB 
High-Grado  Knginc—  2to22II-P.— Keroseneor 
Gaaolino — Stationary,  Portable  or  Saw-Rig;  — 
ro»riy  to  roa--GuarwteM  6  Xemrn,  Yo*t 
don't  hmv«  to  wait  6  to  8  weeks  for 
•  WiTTK.    You  !»•  S2G 
to  $100.  Cboiceof  •nirtnt* 
My  Free Bo< ' 


WCTTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

3l20.0tktBndA».,  K*w»  City.  Ha. 
3 1 20  ftttstatsfc,  ft. 


NEW  Iti:i>\V001>  TANKS 
A  tank,  1 callous,  S1T.5&;  a 
tanfc.  t.x  1 .  $4.rt :  a  stock  tank. 
6x2,  $10;  a  stock  tank.  5x2.  > 
all  sizes  of  tank.*  in  slock  up  to 
10.000  gallons;  I  sell  direct  to 
1  consumer;  this  means  a 
saving  of  20  per  rent:  thirty-fire 
(35>  years  In  this  business  In 
Stockton;  try  my  Improved  11011- 
shrinkable  redwood  tank ;  refer- 
ence. Fanners  and  Merchants' 
Bank.     Phone  2957. 

R.  F.  WILSON. 
451   W.  Main  St..  Stockton.  Cal 


Free  C'atnlo-ffft — See  the  lust  c 
you  want  a  certain  kind  of  b<m> 


olumn  on  I'iiup  41,  this  luetic.  If 
ds,  write  for  the  catalog  needed. 


GOING  TO  BUILD? 

Send  for  our  Price  List  of  Lumber. 
S&sh,  Doors  and  Builders'  Supplies. 
We  save  you  middleman's  profit. 
Contractors'  &  Builders'  Supply  Co. 

1401  Mh  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 


SELF-  OILING  WINDMILL 

4    With    INCLOSED  MOTOR 
Keeping  OUT  DUST  and,  RAIN  -  Keeping  IN  OIL. 
SPLASH  OILING 

SYSTEM  i  v  V  .  Conitantryrs^nj 
Every  Bearing  With 
Oil.MakeshPumpIn 

oil  suppl>    '««  '  Th*u9h«««BreeM 

replenished  ^ITri^att  wllT     And  Prennts  Wear 
ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR 
DOUBLE  GEARS  —  Each  Carrying  Half  Has  Low* 
Every  feature  desirable  in  a  windmill  in  lb* 
AUTO-OILED  AERMOTOR 
Gasoline  Engines  —  Pumps  —Tanks 
Water  Supply  Goods  —  Steel  Frame  Saws 
'.Vniif  AERMOTOR  CO.  2500  12m  Sr. Chicago 


RHUBARB — 

Special  low  price  offer  on  planta  ex- 
pires July  15.  ORDER  NOW.  »S7S.70 
from  %  acre  first  season.  Grand  Prize 
San  Diego  Exposition. 

Booklet  Tree. 

W.  A.  Lee,  Covina,  Cal. 


Unbeatable  Exterminator  of  Rats,  Mice  &  Bugs 

Ui.J  ft*  World  Ov*r.  U»«xJ  by  U.  S.  GrvvrnmMil 

It  <*an*t  Fail-Ic'a  All  Kxtrmrnator 

Stop  fattening  Rata.  Alice  «£  Bugm ! 
On  your  food  or  on  Cntoh  iVum  rt*ady-to-use 
■substitutes— whose  hulk  t<  Inert  flour  and  ereaic 

Why  Trap  Rats  A  Mice,  One  By  One, 

wAlO  Tfco«*    fnre,;;).t    ,.,,,.//„,.„  rMM  •"  ' 

Tim  M  ALL  TO  'NIGHT  WITH  ftffc  box  of  ROUGH  ON  RATS 
Tfa*  TUrog-niaet)  H  i  mil  %\  ,|  i  ,.r  Mall  *  Onlurr 
u  I'm;  *  ('•uatry  Btorei 


BAGS 


FOB   AM.  PURPOSES 

New  and  second-hand.  Erery  b*f  thorough./ 
mttpectcd  before  Btiiwunz.  B»e>  for  grain,  po 
t  a  toes,  aeecK  rice,  onion*,  bean*,  etc.  Whether 
buying  or  nelline;.  coniinunirate  with  ua. 

SPEYER  BAG  CO. 

M;!>-K7:t    I'olNom    St.,    Sim  I'mncinro. 


No  matter  what  you  have  to  sell  ad- 
vertise It  on  the  Farmers'  Classified  Market 
Hace.    Only  3c  per  word. 


MALIGNANT  GROWTHS 
TUMORS,  WENS  AND 
ALL  BREAST  LUMPS 


CURED 


Strictly  a  non-operatire  treatment    NO  KMH 
NO  I1I.OOD  AND  WITH  LITTI.K  (lit  Ml  PAIN. 
Our  method  of  application  positively  Lin.  every 
particle  of  diseased  tissue. 

RKMKMUKR  the  danger  signal  la  a  sore  that 
floes  not  heal  or  the  rapid  increase  of  frotitli  In  a 
slump,  wart,  mole  or  scab  uhlrh  niay  hare  liee.i 
present  a  long  time.  If  these  conditions  appeur 
In  an  Individual  over  to  years  of  age  thev  are 
NEARLY  ALWAYS  OK  A  MALIGNANT  NA- 
TURE and  should  be  given  Immediate  attention. 

Send  for  our  tt-page  (freel  honk  with  names 
and  testimonials  of  cured  patlenta.  Many  right 
here  In  your  own  Ttclnlty.  EXAMINATION  FRKK. 


THE  DR.  J.  H.  SHIRLEY  CO. 

S3  t:tti  Bt    ■  Oakland,  till. 
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Coming  Into  His  Own 


A  Lesson  From  Prussia 

must  admit  that  he  is  a 
"  *  fearsome  fellow.  When  he 
is  not  worrying  about  frosts  or  rain- 
fall  he  looks  about  for  some  other 
trouble  and  he  finds  it  in  "over-pro- 
duction." This  year  everybody  is 
planting  big  crops  of  potatoes,  beets 
and  beans,  and  our  dear  old  friend, 
Corn  Tassel,  is  shaking  his  head  and 
asking:  "How  in  Sam  Hill  is  all  this 
stuff  going  to  find  a  market?" 

Over  and  over  again  we  have 
heard  that  potatoes  are  going  to  be 
so  plentiful  that  we  shall  have  them 
to  throw  at  the  Germans.  Now  the 
man  who  throws  potatoes  at  the 
Germans  this  year  is  going  to  throw 
away  good  money.  The  overseas  de- 
mand for  tubers  is  going  to  be  a  big 
one*  The  wheat  crop  of  the  world 
is  nothing  to  brag  of  and  the  con- 
sumer will  have  to  fall  back  upon 
something.  Secretary  Houston  is 
ordering  him  to  fall  back  upon  corn, 
but  the  average  eater  cares  very  lit- 
tle for  that  stick-in-your-throat  arti- 
cle of  diet. 

The  editor  of  this  paper  has  been 
advocating  in  the  daily  press  the  Ger- 
man system  of  drying  potatoes,  not 
only  to  save  the  enormous  American 
crop,  but  to  facilitate  and  cheapen  its 
transportation  overseas. 

Prussia,  bent  upon  the  subjugation 
of  the  world,  years  ago  set  about,  as 
a  part  of  its  beautiful  militaristic 
plan,  the  cultivation  of  the  potato  in 
enormous  quantities  as  a  more  re- 
liable and  productive  crop  than  any 
cereal.  Potato-drying  was  a  part  of 
this  plan. 

What  was  this  for? 
To  produce  a  staple,  nourishing 
food  upon  which  German  soldiers 
could  rely  in  war  time.  The  plan  was 
carried  out,  and  to-day  Europe  owes 
to  the  humble  potato  the  fact  that 
Germany  is  still  able  to  oppose  her 
armies. 

What  is  the  lesson? 
We  should  proceed  at  once  to  erect 
potato-drying  factories  on  the  Prus- 
sian plan,  so  as  to  have  a  food  upon 
which  our  soldiers  may  rely.  Pork 
and  beans  are  good,  but  not  enough 
of  either  are  being  raised  to  feed  our 
own  and  our  allies'  armies.  *  The  po- 
tato is  going  to  help  solve  our  mili- 
tary food  problem,  but  it  would  help 
to  a  much  greater  extent  if  we  should 
build  those  factories  and  dry  potatoes 
by  the  thousands  of  tons  to  send 
overseas. 


THE  farmer  is  coming  into  his 
own.  Today  he  is  the  most 
Important  and  the  most  po- 
tent of  men.  Of  late  his  calling  has 
taken  on  a  new  dignity.  Not  but 
that  it  was  dignified  enough  before — 
for  always  in  the  case  of  those  who 
saw  something  irresistibly  piquant 
in  the  husbandman  and  loved  to  have 
their  little  Hing  at  him,  the  joke 
really  has  been  upon  the  joker — but 
at  last  this  war-worn  world  has  be- 
gun to  realize  which  is  the  top  and 
which  is  the  bottom  of  things. 

Pinched  in  pocket  and  in  stomach, 
the  man  of  small  means  who  pro- 
duces nothing  has  come  to  see  that 
the  tide  has  turned — that  instead  of 
the  producer  working  for  him  he  is 
working  for  the  producer.  Now  he 
recognizes  the  desirability  of  be- 
coming a  producer  himself,  and  he 
is  asking  how  he  may  acquire  a  few 
acres  of  land  upon  which  he  may 
grow  something. 

One  thing  that  formerly  made  the 
city  dweller  look  askance  at  the 
farmer  was  the  scarecrow  appear- 
ance of  the  man  in  the  field.  But 
now  when  the  urbanite  takes  a  peep 
into  the  country  he  observes  that  the 
farmer  is  rather  neatly  dressed  him- 
self, that  his  face  is  round  and  ruddy, 
that  he  is  smooth-shaven  and  white 
of  teeth  and  that,  in  a  general  way, 
he  wears  a  prosperous,  well-kept  air, 
as  who  should  say,  "I,  too,  am  some- 
body." 

There  are  no  more  Reubs.  The 
automobile  and  the  telephone  have 
transformed  them  into  people  of  the 
world. 

In  these  war  times  the  man  at  the 
plow  is  doing  better  work  than  the 
man  at  the  desk  and  for  once  in  his 
life  the  desk  man  realizes  it  and  is 
anxious  to  go  forth  and  subdue  the 
earth.  I  doubt  not  that  at  this  mo- 
ment there  is  many  a  city  man  look- 
ing down  his  dull  brick  perspective, 
who  would  gladly  change  places  with 
the  rancher  if  he  had  but  the  means 
and  the  courage  or  if,  in  his  weaker 
moods,  he  was  not  so  subject  to  the 
temptations  of  the  town. 

True,  there  may  remain  those  town 
troglodytes — incomplete  files  of  back 
numbers — who  are  still  inclined  to 
have  their  little  jest  at  the  farmer. 
But  even  these  will  soon  begin  to 
glimpse  the  fact  that  if  the  husband- 
man is  in  any  sense  humorous  the 
city  man,  in  his  present  predica- 
ment, is  the  funniest  thing  afoot. 

For  to-day  the  producer  in  any  line 
is  a  man  of  eminence,  to  be  taken 
quite  seriously,  and  the  farmer  is  the 
prince  of  producers. 

Right  truly  did  Thomas  Jefferson 
say,  "Let  the  farmer  be  honored  in 
his  calling;  for  they  who  labor  in  the 
earth  arc  the  chosen  people  of  God." 

And  right  truly  again  did  Emerson 
declare,  "The  first  farmer  was  the 
first  man,  and  all  historic  nobility 
rests  on  possession  and  use  of  the 
land." 

The  world  at  last  is  seeing  the 
farmer  in  proper  perspective.  This  is 
as  it  should  be. 


End  of  Loan  Extortion 

HAPPY,  indeed,  are  those  Pacific 
Coast  farmers  who  are  able  to 
pay  off  their  old  usuriously 
high-interest  loans  with  a  Federal 
farm  loan  this  summer.  We  are 
glad  to  say  that  this  mortgage- 
lifting  process  is  going  on  pretty  ex- 
tensively just  now,  for  the  farmers 
are  receiving  money  from  the  Berke- 
ley Land  Bank  at  the  rat*  of  $500,000 
a  month. 

Relief  is  particularly  felt  in  the  Im- 
perial Valley,  which  always  has  had 
poor  banking  facilities.  The  Imperial 
farmers  needed  capital  in  large 
amounts,  but  the  banks  in  their  sec- 
tion were  few  and  could  loan  only  in 
a  limited  way.  Still  there  was  no  ex- 
cuse for  the  extortionate  rate  of 
interesf  these  banks  charged  the 
agriculturist.  There  never  is  any  ex- 
cuse for  charging  the  farmer  more 
than  is  paid  by  the'  merchant  or 
manufacturer. 

The  head  of  a  large  San  Francisco 
bank  told  the  editor  of  this  journal 
recently  that  to  lend  money  to  a 
farmer  was  to  take  a  gambler's 
chance,  but  what  about  lending  to 
such  gamblers  as  curbstone  brokers 
and  commission  men  and  to  fly-by- 
night  real  estate  agents  or  Walling- 
ford  schemes?  This  is  done  every 
day  in  the  week  and  the  interest  rate 


Think  Good  Health 

THE  way  to  have  good  health 
is  to  think  good  health.  This 
fact  was  known  to  the  ancients7 
it  has  been  known  to  some  modern 
people,  but  it  never  has  been  put  to 
good  use  in  a  general  way  until  the 
past  few  years. 

Formerly  people  who  felt  "a  little 
under  the  weather"  used  to  coddle 
themselves  and  to  nurse  the  thoughts 
of  sickness  until  well-developed  cases 
of  it  appeared  in  their  own  bod- 
ies. Modern  science  teaches  that! 
this  is  all  wrong.  You  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  healthy  and  think  sick 
thoughts.  You  cannot  discuss  your 
symptoms  with  your  friends  or  re- 
lations without  making  them  more 
real  than  ever,  and  thus  aggravating 
your  complaint,  whatever  it  is. 

If  you  think  you  arc  ill  forget  it, 
and    begin    to    think    good  health. 


Don"t  for  one  minute  envy  thos 
to  the  faker  is  only  5  per  cent,  while  *  who  are  leading  idle  and  luxurioti 
to  the  farmer  it  is  7  to  9  per  cent.        lives  for  they  have  entered  upon  th 

,,,,  ,        •  ,  t  .   „  u~     most  desperate  adventure  in  all  tl 

When  the  Imperial  farmer  found  he 


must  pay  10  per  cent  or  go  without 
a  local  bank  loan,  he  began  nosing 
about  for  credit  in  Los  Angeles 
There  he  found  that  by  some  under- 
standing between  the  Los  Angeles 
and  Imperial  county  money-lenders 
the  interest  rate  to  him  was  that 
same  old  tiresome  10  per  cent. 

Money  has  been  no  easier  for  the 
farmer  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
coast.  In  Sonoma  and  Mendocino 
counties  not  only  were  high  interest 
rates  charged,  but  often  the  loans 
would  be  made  on  only  a  25  per  cent 
valuation  and  for  one  day,  though 
the  time  might  be  extended  for  a 
year.  This  has  been  particularly  true 
of  the  hop  lands,  the  reason  being 
given  that  the  bankers  feared  pro- 
hibition. On  its  face  this  excuse  was 
surpassingly  silly,  for  hop  land  that 
is  worth  $400  is  worth  that  much  for 
other  purposes,  particularly  when  it 
will  grow  three  to  four  crops  of  al- 
falfa annually  without  irrigation. 

But  the  farmers  north  and  south  are 
now  being  relieved  of  their  burdens 
of  high  interest.  Instead  of  10  per 
cent  the  Imperial  Valley  agriculturist 
is  now  paying  5  per  cent  under  the 
new  Farm  Loan  Act, -and  the  same 
terms  are  extended  to  all  the  other 
tillers  of  the  soil. 

Yes,  Uncle  Samuel  has  come  to 
the  relief  of  the  Pacific  Coast  farmer 
in  a  large  way,  and  with  this  $500,000 
a  month  flowing  into  the  hands  of 
our  agriculturists  old  man  Prosperity 
ought  to  be  able  to*  make  his  per- 
manent residence  out  in  this  neck  of 
the  woods.  2 


world.  It  is  the  men  and  women 
who  are  leading  these  lives  who 
contract  visceral  and  other  disorders 
and  who  have  most  need  of  doctors 
and  drug  stores. 

Doctors  and  drug  stores  arc  good 
in  their  way-  But  what  is  not  good 
is  the  constant  resort  to  them.  In 
heaven's  name,  try  to  live  by  virtue 
of  whatever  strength  and  health 
there  is  in  you  and  not  by  virtue  of 
physicians  and  pharmacists. 

To  contract  the  habit  of  peaceful 
thoughts  and  to  indulge  in  them  even 
in  what  you  might  be  tempted  to 
consider  exciting  times,  is  to  have 
advanced  a  long  way  toward  good 
health  and  its  steady  maintenance. 

A  bright-eyed,  beautiful  woman  of 
forty  told  the  editor  of  this  paper 
once  that  she  had  not  had  a  cold 
for  over  five  years  because  she  had 
not  avoided  draughts.  Now  it  might 
be. unwise  to  begin  such  a  course 
too  abruptly,  but  a  gentle  introduc- 
tion to  it  would  doubtless  be  ol 
benefit  to  most  persons  of  fair  phy- 
sique. , 

Again  we  repeat,  don't  coddle 
yourself.  Don't  lie  down  in  the  day- 
time unless  really  ill  or  very  weary. 
Don't  restrict  yourself  to  a  diet  .un- 
less you  arc  in  the  last  stages  of 
dyspepsia.  If  you  are  not  a  cripple 
don't  walk  with  a  cane.  Always 
think  of  yourself  as  one  who  is  in 
perfect  health,  and  no  matter  what 
your  symptoms. 

The  most  comfortable  person  h 
the  one  who  takes  the  leaft  thought 
of  comfort.  The  warmest  man  U 
not  the  one  in  the  thickest  flannel* 


s  not  need  them.  Do  not 
afraid  of  getting  tired.  Generally 
y  it  k  nealtln  .  natural  sign  and  is 
productive  of  sound  sleep  at  night. 
The  most  dangerously  weary  of  all 
men  Is  he  who  does  no  hard  work. 

Of  course  there  is  nothing  like  a 
good  vacation  once  in  a  while,  but 
t»ever  dream  of  retiring  from  busi- 
ness while  you  have  two  good  legs, 
two  good  eyes  and  a  stomach,  for 
resting  if  long  continued  means 
rusting. 

Use  common  sense,  of  course,  but 
don't  pamper  and  pet  yourself-  Re- 
member that  the  most  desperate  ad- 
venture is  a  life  of  luxury  and  ease. 


We  Lead  in  Figs 

CALIFORNIA  is  now  producing 
the  best  figs  in  the  world.  If 
you  have  any'  doubt  about  this 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  buy  a  box 
of  the  best  foreign  figs  and  one 
of  the  best  California  fruit  and  sam- 
ple them  thoroughly.  The  figs,  of 
the  Golden  State  will  stand  the  test. 
They  are  sweeter,  richer  an,d  more 
wholesome  than  those  that  come 
from  Smyrna,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  are  just  as  tender  and  of 
just  as  good  color. 

This  year  California  is  adding  to 
its  fig  acreage  a  greater  area  than 
ever  has  been  added  in  any  previous 
year.  This  is  because  our  pro- 
ducers have  faith  in  the  future  of  the 
fig.  the  demand  for  which  is  increas- 
ing by  leaps  and  bounds. 

I  resno  county  seems  to  be  the 
natural  home  for  the  White  Adriatic, 
Calimyrna  and  Kadota  varieties,  but 
there  are  other  sections  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  and  also  in  Southern 
California  where  they  thrive. 

The  fig  producers  are  not  worry- 
ing about  the  disposal  of  their  crops. 
They  know  that  wars  may  come  and 
wars  may  go,  but  that  people  will 
continue  to  eat   figs.     And  even  if 
consumers  in    these    days    of  high 
prices  should  begin  to  feel  that  figs 
are  a  luxury  to    be   curtailed,  they 
must  also  remember  that  their  food 
value  is  high  and  that   even    at  30 
cents  a  pound  they  are  as  cheap  as 
most  other  fruits  and  more  -nourish- 
ing.   The  person  who  cats  four  or 
five  figs  with    his   breakfast    is  not 
going  to  become  very  hungry  all  day 
long.      He    will    require    a  lighter 
luncheon  and  dinner,    and    there  is 
certainly  true  economy  in  the  eating 
of  a  handful  of  figs  ih  the  morning 


The  farmers  of  this  country  want 
peace,  have  always  wanted  peace  and 
always  will  want  peace,  but  only  that 
type  of  peace  which  accompanies  the 
absolute  maintenance  of  a  nation's 
honor.  Yet  if  the  time  comes  for 
maintaining  that  honor/by  getting 
force,  let  nobody  worry  about  the 
farmers — they'll  be  there.! 


'4ff8  a  weTI,  or  plants  a  seed, 
A  sacred  pact  he  keeps  tcith  sun 
and  sod. 

"With  thr*e  he  helps  refreeh  and  feed 
The  world,  and  enters  partnership 
fy.     with  Qod. 

■    . — Edwin  Mark  bum. 


Sumner  resort! 


IDYL  WILD  INN  n:  "tlM  from  Alma. 
Irfd  k  "X  State  H'<rt"»»y.  between  Lob  Oate* 
^,t?f  Cruz:.  Kte"  *'2  w  tested 
invrn-riU  ?Zl'tMf$-  first-class  table.  Address 
inrm  ir.p  i.\n,  Alma,  Cal.   Ph.  Los  Gatos  4F3. 

CLEMENT'S  INN Mortern  in  CV(""V  Particular. 
Tita'hM.  .?  ,  1>ncl'  ,nd  'f1"-"  ''inner*. 
Automobile   parties'  headquarters.     On   N.   W.  P. 

oo,;*  »m,"PH  "orth  <*  S«n  Prancisro.  Itnnms  with 
FVit-r-  «  "P  I£r  ~eek-  Phor"  Suburban  3«F4. 
fetters  Spring*  p.  o..  Sonoma  Co..  Gal. 


Sonoma  Grove  S2SEF  TOE 

^■oaT'/ftTnT1  flubhou"  °»  ground  Room 
„ >,  f-™  *?  ""' J.  >'P  P«r  week.    Stop  at  Verano 

*  *\AS$?ist%SiaJrZ.,m  foM"'  MOSS° 

rMA-  Summer  resort  literature  will 
ri  PP  J>e  mailed  you  free  of  diar^e. 

*  *  W  V  rite    Summer   Resort  De- 

partment.  Orchard  and  Farm 
Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles. 

Calienfe  Park  Hotel   ?n  *po' 

. .    ..  "«>ci     for    your  vacation, 

for  fam'lVioL*  .r'ne!  °n  enundn.  Special  rates 
ejf  traTn.    ^,r£?rdI,f'nd  Auto  moots 


YOU  CAN  DEPEND  ■« 

Summer  Heaorta  advertised  in  these  columns. 

Sm\ni  \  R<w<>ft  in  the  mountains  near  Santa 
jwnniu  i  CnlT  Individual  cottattes  for  fam- 
ines. Itmimng  water,  electric  lights;  modern:  good 
1?   ,    c?9  and  *10  P*r  E7  P.  Lund.  R.  F. 

■D-  1.  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

BEACH  RIM  INN  San,»  Cn«.  c-1'-  °™-r- 

"„„  "  n,*;L, ln"  looking  tlie  beach.  The 
plan  you  uillhke.  Elegant  and  homelike.  Pri- 
Jorf  Id  desired      K*«        Per  week.  Send 


HOTEL  I  YNDON  Ix"  r'atn"'  ra1     Climate  Is 

T         .  »    PO*lT€    core    for  asthma 

and  most  norvons  troubles.  *  Modern.  Open  nil 
year.  Table  supplied  with  best.-  S14  per  week  up, 
American  plan.     J.   B.   McGRATH,  Prop. 


LAMIA  RANCH  r,,e  mountain..   B  mile, 

fill  «c,„~,  '•'"-•«  abore  Los  Gatos.  Reauti 
tail.  -nT'  t'""  „Mt*r:  good  Wonderful 
'h.  Iren  JK  f*  ,,R»«'  *12  'or  «dnlU.  lower  for 
K&V™**  Mre-  Ayres,  R.  F.  D.  2, 


E^P^W  HOT  SPRINGS  — Hot  sulphur 
SSE-     ««'»»aham.  diabetes,  liver  and  stomach 

St  n./'™,'1',""1'-  Rates  *12-  *|4.  *'fi 

on  th.'  v  ™ ''"""'i1"-.  amusements  free.  Located 
S.  "':-N,„.f    r  -  B.  P.  Rys.,  in  Sonoma  Val- 

C.L.1  F  ,\  3S££  of  San  Pttineisco.  Address 
t.eo.ge  Fetters,  Fetters'  Springs,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 


Agua  Caliente  Spring's 

ALWAYS  OPEN.  We  have  accom- 
modations in  oottag^s  for  100  guests. 
Our  theatre,  dance  hall,  baths  and 
swimming  tank  are  open. 

Our  new  stone  hotel  now  open  and 
the  finest  and  most  modern  building 
?T0,t  -  °.r  San  Francisco.  Round  trip, 
ELi^  J  SEJ.  R  R5'  -  *1d5-  Send  for 
booklet.  THEODOR  RICHARDS,  Agua 
f  al  icnte.  Cal. 


Herbal  Baths  for  Rheumatism, 
Paralysis  and  Neuralgia  ? 

our  new  method  tierhal  baths.  Only  baths  oMhe 
Kind  in  the  State.  Bona  fide  testimonials  on  file 
i.™  k  08e  cur»d  ^  No  f»*e.  Write  those  who 
SSm  T-  CU2KL J***'  a"  medical  treatment  had 
PAT^iiir-T7.c>,UortA,?'«.infl,r,nation  address  PROF. 
qnnLC1,E,.'l"S,.S,AN1TU:IlrM-  »oy»  "of  Springs, 
Sonoma  Co..  Cal.    Accommodation..  * 


SPECIAL  NOTICE  TtTit{n£ 

telling  us  about  when  you  plan  on  tak- 
ing your  summer  vacation,  also  stating 
where  you  prefer  to  spend  it — at  the 
ocean  beaches  or  in  the  mountains— 
and  we  will  see  that  you  receive  de- 
scriptive resort  literature  of  good 
places  to  stop.  Address  Summer  Resort 
Department.  Orchard  and  Farm,  Exam- 
iner Building,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


THE  ANCHORAGF  '  In  *•  mountains:  amonc 
•  ■a.  niivnvn.lttC  tlie  redwoods:  l.Ono  feet 
a  hove  sea  lerel.  Swimming  pool,  dance  hall,  cro- 
Quct.  tennis.  Board  $12  to  tU  per  week;  also 
housekeeping  cottages.  Auto  parties  invited.  Open 
all  year.  Get  off  at  Alma  Station  on  S.  P.  Auto 
meets  all  trains,    p.  Petersen,  P.  O.  Patchin,  Cal. 

ifPW  ,BITDE  swii»^^ 

iforn.a.  Hotel.  125  rooms  and  baths:  125  cottages 
JSKSm*-  can>Ping  »P»<»-  Lanre  dining-room; 
pierlook.ng  ocean:  spac.ous  dance  hall.  Hot  salt 
hatiis  and  surf  hathing.  amuscinent-s.  salmon  rlshin" 


Vacation 
On  the 
Russian 
River 

Swimming,  rowing,  sailing,  ca- 
noeing, hiking,  or  just  resting; 
recreation  to  suit  every  antici- 
pation. Easily  reached — small 
expense. 

Accommodations  "'from  camp- 
ing to  city  '  luxuries.  Read 
"Vacation-1917."  •  Free  copies 
at  695  Market  St.  (Hearst  Bldg.) 
or  upon  application  to  J.  J. 
Geary,  G.  P.  A.,  808  Phelan 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

NORTHWESTERN 
PACIFIC 


Youi 
Vacation 

Should  Mean 

Rest--Health-- 
Pleasure 

There  are  hundreds  of 
Mountain  and  Seaside  re* 
sorts  only  a  few  hours'' 
away. 

SUGGESTIONS 

San  Francisco  and  Oakland 
Alameda  Beaches 
Monterey  Bay  Points 
Santa  Cruz  Mountain  Re- 
sorts 

Shasta   Resorts — S  i  e  r  r  a 

Resorts 
Yosemite — Lake  Tahoe 
Lake  County  Resorts 
Klamath  Lake  Region 
Crater   Lake — Huntington 

Lake 

Los     Angeles     and  its 
Beaches 

Write  for  Free  Booklet— state 
region  you  prefer.  We  will  glad- 
ly assist  you  in  arranging  a  de- 
lightful trip.  ASK  ANT  AGENT. 

Southern 
Pacific 

Write  for  folder  op  the 
Apache  Trail  of  Arizona 


Read  What  Advertisers  Say  About  Results 
From  Advertising  in  Orchard  and  Farm 

I  ».,....:...  I       af»«>       T>  ....  1  I    V  _J  A.    _ 


deceived  63  Replies— Real  Estate. 

Havinjt  advertised  in  Orchard  and  Farm  in 
April  and  June  issues,  I  beg  to  inform  you 
that  up  to  (late  I  uare  received  sixty  three  (63) 
replies  mentioning  Orchard  and  Farm.  T  again 
wish  to  use  your  columns  for  August. — Clarence 
Holt,  Hickman,  Cal. 

Sells  Lots  of  Airednles. 

Enclosed  you  will  kindly  And  70c  to  par  for 
the  euclosad  ad  to  be  run  in  November  issue. 
Have  bad  fine  success  from  previous  ads 
Thanks  for  paat  favors. — A.  B.  Scanlon.  Valle- 
tta. Cal.  v 


Good  Results— Sold  Pigs. 

_  Kindly  run  the  advertisement  in  January 
taaue,  Orchard  and  Farm.  The  December  ad 
has  already  sold  me  two  pigs  and  have  a  num- 
ber more  inquiries.—  C.  H.  Lyonf.  Mana»fr. 
Oadarhurat  Ranches.  Route  2.  Sacramento.  Cal. 

Hog  Ad  Pulling:  Fine. 

I  believe  I  haye  been  giving  you  orders  for  my 
hog  advertisement  in  your  livestock  columns 
month  by  month,  but  the  ad  is  pulling  well 
and  you  may  continue  it  "tf." — R.  H.  Whit- 
ten,  Los  Angelas.  Cal. 


Very  Good  Results— Rahliits. 

Kindly  run  the  enclosed  ad  in  May  'an  I 
lune  issues  of  Orchard  and  Farm  I  had  venl 
«ood  Jesuits  from  this  ad  in  Orchard  and  Farm 
of  December,  January  and  February  and  tnmt 
the  Slay  and  June  issues  will  bo  as  cond  Pn 
closed  rind  P.  O.  Money  Order  for  SI  i  t  for 
the  enclosed  ad.— 8.  G.  S.  Armstrong  '  Proi. 
Armstrong's  Rabbit  Tarda.  P.  o.  Box  l-'oc  SC 

al  una.  Cal. 

More  Calls  Tliun  Any  Other 

Had  more  calls  through  your   

than  any  others. — D.  Clayton. 


No  Matter  What  You  Have  for  Sale  or  Trade,  You  Should  Easily  Find 

a  Buyer  by  Running  an  Advertisement  on  the  Farmers'  Market  Page  

Only  3c  Per  Word  Per  Issue. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Which? 


$  6  to  8  per  Day      NOT  ONE  CENT! 

Duriix^  tl?e  5urc\rc\er 

the  Samson  Sieve -Grip  Model  S-25  can  save  - 
you  from  $6  to  $8  every  day  it  does  not  work! 

The  number  of  horses  replaced  by  this  tractor  would  cost 
that  much  to  feed  every  day,  whether  working  or  not 
Start  making  this  saving  RIGHT  NOW  by  using  a 

SAMSON 


Reg  At  Pmi  U  S  &  Foreifn  Counme* 

For  stationary  work  the  motor  delivers  its  power  straight  to  the  belt- 
pulley — not  a  gear  in  motion 

Ask  us  how  a  Samson  Sieve-Grip  can  beneBt  you— we'll  send  the 
catalog  and  'Samson  Siftings"  with  our  answer 

Tia>  Siza-MoJcU  S-25  and  R-12 

SAMSON  SIEVE- GRIP  TRACTOR  CO.,  Stockton,  California. 


 Electric 

Light  for  Your  Farm 

Unl-Lectrlc  lighting  plant  generates  standard  110- 
\olt  direct  current,  operates  from  one  to  fifty  lights, 
electric  motor,  electric  iron,  vacuum  cleaner,  electric 
toaster  force  pump,  churn,  washing  machine,  etc.  no 
Baueri'es— No  Switchboard— and  a  better  machine  for 
less  money  High  speed  gasoline  motor,  generator  and 
less  money,    rail,"     h      „"„,»,-  lrl  on„  amall.  compact 


auTomat"c'governor:"aTl"cWrete  &  one'  small,,  compact 
unit.    Uses  standard  lamps  and  fixtures 


Simple,  easily 
Costs  less  than  other 


{ 


Unit.        U  BCD    {n.«n»u»i  —   —    —  -. 

installed,  dependable,  economical 

nvstems  to  buy  and  to  operate, 
systems  i  j  u  y  ftiU  dMcriptlon  tnd  ioW  prire. 

KARL  A.  HEDBERG  m%  Clay  St.  8an  Francisco,  Cal. 


GUARANTEED  BELTING 


Sample 
Mailed 
Free 

Write  to  the  Orchard  and  Farm,  Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles, 
and  you  will  receive  a  sample  of  the  best  belting  in  the  world.  Nothing 
like  it.  Costs  less  than  other  belting  and  lasts  much  longer.  Informa- 
tion will  be  sent  you  on  how  to  judge  good  from  poor  grade  belting. 


Tt'isSavCvts  25  Cords 
ofWoodmOneDay 


That  wonderful  invention  does  TEN  TIMES  the 
work  of  TWO  MEN  In  the  wood*. 
With  it  you  cam  make  money  out  of  your  wood  sim- 
ply through  the  ynmmmr  saving  in  time  and  labor. 
One  man  can  it  on  a  log  and  two  can  more 
it  from  log  to  log.  Will  cut  a  *0  inch  log  In  five  min  345  Hawthorne  Ave. 
utea.  Write  us  today.  ~  Portland,  Oregon 


Hi' 


Around  tbe  F&rni 


IF  you  want  to  grow  the  heaviest 
possible  crops  of  alfalfa  and  get 
the  largest  money  return  from 
the  water  used,  don't  apply  more  than 
thirty  to  thirty-six  inches  of  irriga- 
tion water  a  year  under  such  general 
conditions  as  those,  for  instance,  of 
the  loam  soils  of  the  Sacramento 
valley.  To  apply  more  than  thirty- 
six  inches  usually  does  not  produce 
corresponding  increase  in  yield.  Most 
California  alfalfa  growers  overirri- 
gate. 

Such  is  the  valuable  knowledge  now 
available  for  every  farmer  in  Cali- 
fornia through  a  report  written  by 
Frank  Adams,  Professor  of  Irriga- 
tion Investigation  in  the  University.of 
California,  and  Ralph  D.  Robertson, 
Samuel  H.  Beckett,  Wells  A.  Hutch- 
ins  and  O.  W.  Israelsen.  These  men 
have  co-operated  in  six  years  of  ex- 
periments carried  on  jointly  by  the 
University  of  California,  the  Califor- 
nia State  Department  of  Engineering 
and  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  and 
Rural  Engineering  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Copies  of  their  "Bulletin  No.  3"  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  Irrigation 
Investigations,  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, at  the  University,  or  to  the 
State  Department  of  Engineering  in 
Sacramento.  Demonstrationr  were 
shown  also  at  the  University  Farm 
picnic  at  Davis  on  Saturday,  April  28. 

Four  applications  of  seven-and-a- 
half  to  nine  inches  each  a  year  are 
recommended  for  Sacramento  valley 
alfalfa  fields  in  general,  this  irriga- 
tion to  be  given  immediately  after 
cutting.  However,  it  is  pointed  out 
that  alfalfa  planted  on  very  open  or 
very  impervious  soils  should  be  irri- 
gated more  than  once  between  cut- 
tings. 

It  is  urged  that  the  farmer  should 
use  a  soil  auger  frequently  to  find 
out  whether  he  is  keeping  his  soil 
moist  enough,  and  moist  deep  enough 
down  to  get  the  best  results  from  his 
alfalfa.  Alfalfa  begins  to  wilt  when 
the.  soil  contains  less  water  than,  for 
silt  loams,  10  per  cent,  and  for  clay 
loams,  16  per  cent.  The  soil  moisture 
should  be  kept  from  4  to  6  per  cent 
above  the  percentage  at  which  wilt- 
ing occurs.  This  can  be  brought 
about  by  applying  from  six-tenths  to 
nine-tenths  of  an  inch  of  irrigation 
water  per  foot  of  soil  for  loam  soils, 
and  from  seven-tenths  to  one  and 
two-tenths  inches  per  foot  of  soil  for 
heavier  clay  loams  and  clays.  To 
apply  more  than  those  amounts  is 
not  only  a  waste  of  water,  but  threat- 
ens positive  damage  to  the  crop  and 
permanent  damage  to  the  soil. 

The  reason  why  many  farmers 
apply  excessive  quantities  of  irriga- 
tion water  is  that  they  have  been 
using  too  small  irrigating  heads  or 
too  large  checks.  Irrigating  heads 
not  large  enough  to  enable  alfalfa 
checks  to  be  watered  evenly  with  six 
acre-inches  of  water  per  acre  per  ir- 
rigation are  too  small  and  the  remedy 
is  either  larger  irrigating  heads  or 
smaller  checks — preferably  the  latter, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  smaller 
holdings. 

These  conclusions  come  from  six 
years  of  experimenting  on  the  Univer- 
sity Farm  at  Davis,  supplemented  by 
experiments  and  demonstrations  on  a 
plat  five  miles  northeast  of  Willows, 
and  by  experiments  on  between  forty 
and  fifty  representative  farms  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Gridlev.  Los  Moli- 


nos,  Orland,  Willows.  Woodland  and 
Dixon. 

These  important  results,  of  direct 
practical  value  to  every  California  ir- 
rigator, have  been  secured  b>  one  of 
the  projects  of  agricultural  investiga- 
tion of  which  some  two  hundred  are 
now  being  carried  on  by  the  College 
of  Agriculture  of  the  University, 
many  of  them  in  co-operation  with 
the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture or  with  various  agencies  of 
the  State  of  California. 


Summer  Squashes. 

SUMMER  squashes  are  to  many 
an  attractive  addition  to  the 
home  garden.  Their  culture^  is 
easy.  Two  or  three  hills  will  furnish 
enough  for  an  average  sized  family. 

These  squashes  are  not  fastidious 
as  to  Soils,  though  they,  like  most 
garden  plants,  prefer  warm,  sandy 
loam.  The  most  important  require- 
ments for  success  are  abundance  of 
manure  and  good  cultivation.^  The 
hills  may  be  spaced  five  or  six  feet 
apart.  The  plants  will  occupy  the 
ground  all  summer  if  the  fruits  are 
harvested  at  usable  stage. 

In  preparing  a  "hill"  for  the  plant- 
ing of  summer  squashes  a  hole  7}h 
feet  square  and  12  inches  deep  should 
be  dug;  a  bushel  basketful  of  manure 
should  then  be  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  excavated  soil,  which  is  then 
replaced  in  the  hole.  It  is  better  to 
use  well,  rotted  manure.  Jt>ut  if  the 
mixing  with  soil  is  properly  done 
-  there  will  be  little  danger  of  heating 
from  fresh  strawy  manure.  With 
chicken  manure  use  only  one-half  of 
this  quantity. 

This  preparation  can  \ery  Well  be 
done  as  soon  as  tlic  ground  is  in  con- 
dition for  working  in  spring. 

Squashes  are  tender  plants  and  can- 
not endure  the  slightest  trost',  so  seed 
should  not  be  planted  until  the  soil  is 
well  warmed.  Ten  or  a  dozen  seeds 
are  planted  usually  in  each  hill.  These 
should  finally  be  thinned  to  one  or 
two  plants.  The  soil  must  be  stirred 
by  shallow  cultivation  until  the  plants 
cover  the  soil. 

There  are  in  use  in  this  country 
several,  types  of  these  squashes. 
They  must  all  be  used  while  very  im- 
mature; if  the  thumb  nail  does  not 
very  readily  puncture  the- skin  of  the 
fruit,  it  is  past  its  best  stage. 

Scollop  or  Pattypan  squashes  occur 
in  white  and  yellow  colors.  Yellow 
Summer  Crookneck  is  also  much 
planted  and  is  a  good  variety.  These 
squashes  have  short  vmes  and  are 
usually  called  busli  forms.  English 
forms  of  summer  squashes  are  called 
vegetable  marrows,  and  can  be  ob- 
tained from  many  American  seeds- 
men. There  is  also  an  Italian  sum- 
mer squash  under  the  name  of  Coco- 
zelle,  which  is  offered  by  a  few  seeds- 
men. These  last  have  long  vines  and 
should  bc.given  as  much  as  eight  or 
ten  feet  between  hills. 

Winter  squashes  such  as  Hubbard, 
Green  and  Yellow,  Delicious  and 
Boston  Marrow  require  the  cultural 
treatment  given  above,  but  should  be 
given  ten  or  twelve  feet  distance  be- 
tween hills.  Winter  squashes  should 
be  stored  in  a  dry  place  where  the 
temperature  does  not  go  below  45  01 
50  degrees  Fahrenheit.  An  upstairs 
room  is  much  better  for  this  purpose 
than  m  cellar.  The  fruits  must  be 
thoroughly  ripened,  but  not  frosted. 


AND  FARM 


Rabbits  in  Wartime 


Kitchen  Waste  for  Hens 

By  J.  E.  Dougherty. 

EGGS  have  been  going  into  cold 
storage  of  late  at  from  24  to 
35  cents  per  dozen  for  extras 
as  against  18  to  23  cents  per  dozen  a 
year  ago.  The  same  is  practically 
true  with  poultry.  This  will  affect 
the  prices  of  poultry  and  eggs  next 
Winter.  It  behooves  every  consumer 
of  poultry  and  eggs,  and  that  means 
every  one  in  the  nation,  to  consider 
seriously  all  feasible  ways  and  means 
for  lessening  the  cost  of  poultry  prod- 
ucts this  winter.  One  practical  way 
is  to  turn  kitchen  waste  into  eggs  by 
feeding  it  to  a  small  pen  of  fowls  in 
the  back  yard. 

There  Ls  no  other  kind  of  live  stock, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  rabbits, 
that  is  adapted  to  so  wide  a  variety  of 
conditions  as  poultry.  They  have 
their  place  as  an  adjunct  to  general 
farming,  they  form  a  splendid  com- 
bination with  orcharding,  go  well  with 
a  dairy  in  utilizing  the  skim  milk  to 
advantage,  and  when  kept  in  small 
flocks  by  the  town  and  suburban 
dweller,  they  represent  a  most  im- 
portant means  of  reducing  the  in- 
creasing cost  of  living. 

Six  to  a  dozen  Plymouth  Rocks,  or 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  or  any  other  of 
the  popular  breeds,  in  a  neat  house 
with  a  small  yard  located  at  the  rear 
of  one's  i0t  are  not  on|y  an  attractive 
addition  to  the  premises,  but  also  fur- 
nish a  very  profitable  means  of  dis- 
posing of  table  scraps  and  good  kit- 
chen refuse  that  would  otherwise  find 
its  way  to  the  garbage  can  and  from 
there  to  the  city  incinerator  or  dump 
— a  total  waste. 


New  Plants 


(Coniinaed  from  Pug©  5.) 

form  and  heavy  foliage.  The  fruits 
are  variable  on  the  native  trees,  but 
are  frequently  as  large  as  the  Early 
Richmond,  and  are  of  a  fairly  good 
flavor,  being  quite  palatable.  These 
wild  cherries  are  used  extensively  on 
the  plains  for  pies  and  preserves. 

One  variety  of  this  cherry  has  been 
introduced  into  cultivation;  this  was 
in  1892  under  the  name,  Improved 
Dwarf  Rocky  Mountain  Cherry.  More 
recently  some  experiments  have  been 
carried  on  with  it  at  the  Minnesota 
Experiment  Station  and  by  one  or 
two  nurserymen  in  that  State,  not 
extensively,  -  but  Professor  N.  E. 
Hansen  of  the  South  Dakota  Experi- 
ment Station  is  now  making  extensive 
and  very  encouraging  experiments 
with  it.  This  wild  Prunus  gives  great 
promise  as  an  aid  in  the  production 
of  a  hardy  type  of  cherry  that  will 
withstand  the  rigorous  climate  and 
conditions  of  the  cold  northern 
plains  of  Nebraska,  Minnesota  and 
the  Dakotas. 

I  have  had  this  wild  cherry  under 
cultivation  for  sixteen  years.  The 
fruits  of  the  original  plants  were 
black  and  bitter,  almost  as  astringent 
as  a  persimmon.  From  these  plants 
numerous  seedlings  were  raised,  and 
in  1904  I  had  one  promising  variety 
developed.  The  fruit  of  this  seedling 
ripens  about  August  twelfth  and  is 
extremely  large  for  this  type,  being 
globular  and  one  and  one-fourth 
inches  in  diameter.  The  color  is  pure,  ■ 
deep  crimson,  with  a  semi-transpar- 
ent, amber  flesh,  firm,  juicy,  and  of  a 
rich,  sweet  flavor,  resembling  that  of 
the  American  plum.  The  tree  is  in- 
tensely productive,  sometimes  break- 
ing with  its  own  weight  of  fruit. 

Prunus  Besseyi  has  always  been 
considered  a  cherry  by  all  horticul- 
tural and  botanical  writers;  but  it  is 
in  reality  a  plum,  as  my  experiments 
have  clearly  demonstrated,  and  two 
or  three  of  the  species  might,  perhaps, 
from  a  horticultural  point  of  view,  be 
classed  as  plums. 


By  C.  P.  Gilmore, 
Western   Secretary, '  National  Rabbit 
Association. 

WITH  our  country  at  war  and 
our  Government  calling  on 
every  one  to  produce  food- 
stuffs, there  is  but  one  thing  that  can 
happen  to  the  rabbit  industry  of  this 
country  and  that  one  thing  is  some- 
thing little  short  of  a  boom.  Never 
before  in  the  history  of  the  industry 
has  there  been  the  demand  for  rabbit 
meat  and  never  before  have  there 
been  such  prices  paid  for.  this  meat. 
And  breeding  stock?  Why,  breeders 
all  over  the  country  report  that  they 
can  not  fill  their  orders,  the  reason 
being  that  so  many  are  taking  up 
their  culture  both  for  home  consump- 
tion and  for  marketing. 

Conditions  and  the  efforts  of  the 
National  Rabbit  Association  are  the 
causes  of  the  popularity  of  the  rab- 
bit industry  in  our  country  today. 
The  decrease  of  beef,  mutton  and  pork 
has  been  nearly  one-third  in  the  past 
five  years  and  the  increase  of  our 
population  II  per  cent.  Such  condi- 
tions call  for  the  development  of 
meat  producers  heretofore  uncon- 
sidered and  overlooked. 

Secretary  Houston  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  declared  recently 
that  "unquestionably  the  largest  hope 
for  a  considerable  increase  in  our 
meat  supply  lies,  first,  in  sympathetic 
attention  to  the  production  of  larger 
animals  in  the  settled  farming  areas 
of  the  country  and,  second,  increas- 
ing attention  to  smaller  animals." 
Br'er  Rabbit  Is  King 

The  increasing  attention  to  the 
smaller  animals  has  been  very  evident 
during  the  past  few  years,  but  with 
chicken  wheat  at  5  cents  a  pound  this 
leaves  Br  er  Rabbit  king  of  the  field 
ot  small  meat  producers. 

We  maintain  that  rabbit  meat  is 
the  cheapest  to  produce,  pound  for 

Pi"^,  '  T.  any  meat  tha'  we  eat. 
While  I  do  not  advise  it,  still  if  it 
comes  to  a  showdown,  rabbits  can  be 
raised  on  dry  grass,  good  greens  and 
water. 

The  food  value  from  a  nutritive 
standpoint  is  8  per  cent  more  than 
pork,  18  per  cent  more  than  mutton, 
23  per  cent  more  than  beef  and  33 
per  cent  more  than  chicken. 

Abroad  the  rabbit  is  a  staple  article 
of  food  and  is  considered  a  very  im- 
portant industry.  I  am  informed 
that  the  German  Government  is 
maintaining  a  2000-doe  rabbitry  just 
outside  the  city  of  Berlin.  When 
German  jingoists  loudly  proclaimed 
thaf  Germany  could  bottle  up  Eng- 
land so  tight  that  the  people  of  the 
land  would  starve,  Prof.  Harggelet, 
a  German  professor  of  political 
economy,  announced  that  it  was  not 
possible. 

"Where  will  the  beef  eaters  get 
their  meat?"  they  asked. 

"Rabbits,"  was  Prof.  Harggelet's 
reply. 

Cheap  Meat  for  the  Poor 

France  is  producing  and  selling 
through  its  municipal  markets  over 
100,000,000  rabbits  yearly. 

Before  the  war  Belgium  earned 
from  her  exportations  of  rabbit  meat 
approximately  $12,000,000  yearly. 

Prof.  Pennant,  a  Norwegian  soci- 
ologist, states  that. he  thinks  that  the 
rabbit  is  the  solution  of  the  meat 
question  of  his  country.  He  points 
out  that  the  rabbit  will  supply  in  many 
ways  the  requirements  of  the  poor 
man's  food.  The  poor  can  easily 
raise  them;  they  are  cheap  to  keep 
and  their  propagating  power  is  most 
extraordinary,  he  says. 

As  a  present-day  meat  producer  I 
regard  the  rabbit  (Belgian.  New  Zea- 
land and  Flemish  breeds)  as  worthy 
to  head  the  list — first,  for  delicate 
flavor  and  digestibility;  second, 
cheapness  of  production;  third,  small 
amount  of  space  required;  fourtu, 
small  amount  of  time  required;  and 
fifth,  from  the  fact  that  they  belong 
to  the  rich  and  poor  alike. 


Auto  Trailers  $75  and  up 
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2   or    i- mIi,- .-i 

I.M'r     >>ui  I  I  to 

any  capacity 

Mnd>  la 
Saa  Kranrlar* 

Truck  Attachments 
$250  and  Up 

Made   for  Any  Automobile 
Up  to  3-ton  Capacity 
TKIIKITORV  OPEN  l-'OK 
AGENTS 

Reliance  Trailer  & 
Truck  Co. 

3705  Mlaaloa  St. 
San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

J.  B.  KONKTSKT.  MANAGER 


YourCountryWantsBigCrops — 


You  Want  the  Higher  Prices  They  Bring 

CampbelPs  Progressive  Agriculture 

Snditinn"  flV^T-  01  thC  Fi^ht  kind  at  the  riSht  time  you  can  obtain  a  soil 
A  Tnrl.fi  V    increase  plant  food  to  feed  trees,  grain  and  vegetables 
A  marvel  of  proven  facts  has  recently  been  added 

instSivPe^  Photographs,  each  proving  valuable 

Address     HARDY  W.  CAMPBELL, 

 Nebraska  State  Building,  Lincoln.  Nebr. 


Aak  Your  Dealer  for 

EL  DORADO 
C0C0ANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Horses.  Milch  Cow*.  Chickens.  Young  Pigs 
and  Hog».    Cheapest  feed  in  the  market  to-day 
If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it.  address 
EL  DORADO   Oil.  WORKS 

St.,    Sun  Francisco 


433  Californis 


SACKS 

pa; 


.}»  I>ny  and  sell.  Wo 
pay  hie/heat   prices  for 
second  -  hand  rrain 
sacks. 

I>OS  ANCEI.ES  SACK  COMPACT, 
.•(41*.  A  Mho  Street,  T.os  Angeles.  Cal. 


BIRI1I  A  N  fl   The  Mos<  Complete 
UlllULHnU  Stock  in  America  of 
Bare  and  Beautiful  Birds  From  All  Ovtr 
the  World 

Our  doe  department  Is  at  your  service  with 
t  a  collection  ot  dogs  and  puppies  of  all 
K  c  »"•"''■•  of  kennel  supplies. 

^  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog  In  colors  FREE 
L.  M.  GRIDER 
1301   Central  Ave.,   and   2IS  Mercantile. 
Place.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


DATCMTC  That  Prolccl  and  Pay 
BOOKS  and  ADVICE  FREE 


Watson  R.Coleman.  Patent  I-anyer.  Washing-ton.  D.C. 


DEALERS! 


..Here  s  a  light  tractor  proposi- 
tion that  yon  can  sell  under  an 
absolute  (ruarsntee  of  saatal it- 
OOP  to  the  buyer.  The  pioneer 
mm  tractor  attachment  of 
them  nil — a  tried  and  proven, 
success  on  thousands  of  farms 
—-we  are  offering;  yoo  for  a 
short  time  onlv.the  opportunity 
to  sell  TRACt  O  RDS  in  your 
territory  on  most  liberal  terms. 

TRACFORD  agents  bare  sold 
as  many  aa  16  to  20  machines  in 
a  single  demonstration — hun- 
dreds hare  sold  out  their  allot- 
ment in  a  few  days.  So  write 
jr  wrrc  us  for  dealer  informa- 
tion at  onesl  Thisoffcrwill  re- 
main open  for  only  a  short  time. 
Writs  or  wrra  aa  TODAY 


The  food  supply  of  the  world  is  practically 
exhausted.  Our  success  in  the  war  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  American  farmer— and 
upon  America's  1917  crops. 

To  meet  the  demand,  every  tillable  acre  must  be 
put  under  cultivation-every  small  tract  and  fence 
corner  must  be  profitably  planted.  The  foresighted 
business  man  is  planning  on  plowing  every  foot  of 
his  ground-onrf  plowing  and  planting  right  up  to 
the  fenc*  lino.  That  is  why  thousands  of  American 
farmers  are  buying;  the 


OfH) 


"The  Tractor  Universal' 
$125  Datrolt 


ulelori^wrth'X"  T^VoBnt"hm"t  ""  "'"•rtlneFord.  Into  light  farm 
■in.  7.r  «■  i  e  TRACFORD,  you  can  quickly  turn  your  Ford  car  into  a 
m^aTn*  1 ^m  o^rV  <S"Sl  W  «d  with  a  short  turning  radius* 

rmalT.trinofT.nH  7. aC',ca"  P1""'"*  ">ach|ne  for  cultivI1,jne  the  fidd-the 
e^foroU-h^H        i    <  hortt,,J7,,nrrad,u»n>»ke»theTRACFORDspIcndldly.daPt- 

Th.  TRlr^fpn    .7 'ZZl'"?' "nd  "°-««-  *» "  «d  "■-»"  from  the  tree,, 
rne.  TRACTORD  la  the  tractor  unit  for  you 
— ror  yaar  work — and  your  farm. 

Mail  At  coupon  for  "Tk*  Traoford 
CaUrnirnm"  and  tht  nam*  of  Vu 
iMorwt  Tratford  npr—ntatm. 
Coast  Distributors 

Hughson  &  Merton,  Inc. 

r™^»c«.  Cal.        U  ■  »■!.«.  Cal. 
■wrtlsad.  Or*.  rtislMi.  Wash. 

Writs  Branch  Mearast  Voa 
Standard  -  Detroit  Tractor  Co 
1521  W.  Fort  Stra«4       Datroit,  Mich. 


Mail  This  Coupon  T0DAV! 


Please  send  ma  The  Tracford  Catechism" 
and  also  put  mi  in  touch  with  the  nearest  Trsg- 
ford  dealer. 


j 


.m.r.o.. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


SUGAR 


4 CENTS 
PER 
POUND 

When  Purchased  Through 
Our  Combination  Orders 
Amounting  to  Only  $5.00 

Combination  Order  No.  15 
Our  Big  Leader 

20  lbs.  Sugar  (fine  dry  granu- 

lated)   ■••     ••  80c 

3  lbs.  Sago.  Tapioca  or  Pearl 

Barley   •  ;  

S  lbs.  Rice  or  2  cans  Carnation 

jjjjjj    ZOC 

2  cans  Tomato  Puree,  Corn  or 

6  bars  best  Laundry  Soap  ...  -wo 

:  cans  Oysters  or  2V4  lbs.  Rice 
or  Barley   ■  •  •  206 

1  lbs.   Tea   (any  flavor)  or  1 

lbs.  fancy  Coffee   .„..W*** 

1  large  bottle  Flavoring  Ex- 
tract  or  2  lbs.  best  Coffee   i»c 

2  cans  Sliced  Peaches  or  1  bot- 
tle Tomato  Catsup   25c 

2  cans  Sugar  Peas  or  2  cans 

of  best  String  Beans   •  25c 

3  pkgs.  Washing  Powder  or  3 

cans  Cleanser    *oc 

1  2-lb.  square  Butter  or  1  No. 

3  pail  pure  Lard   15c 

Total  for  all  unchanged  *S.0O 

We  pay  the  freight  on  shipments 
amounting  to  S5  or  over  for  100  miles, 
and  make  allowances  on  all  orders  be- 
yond 100  miles. 

Send  for  New  July 
Catalog — Just  Out 

FREESE  &  CO. 

Southeast  Corner  Divisadero  and 
Ellis  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


CACTUS 


Burb&nk  Spineless;  all  varieties. 
Now  is  the  time  to  plant  Best 
feed  on  earth  for  cows,  pigs 
and  other  stock.  Pull  line  garden  seed,  field  seed, 
etc.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog.  The  W.  F. 
Pius  Reed  snd  Nursery  Co..  326-32S  Market  8t_. 
San  Francisco. 


Piles,  Piles,  Piles 

Piles  cured  in  one  treatment  at  the.  San 
Francisco  Rectal  Institute.  H10  Clement 
street,  without  a  knife,  Injury  or  hospital 
fees.  Not  painful.  Send  stamp  for  book- 
let.    All  other  rectal  diseases. 


The  STEPHENSON 
PATENT  COOLER 


No  Ice  Required 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  exhib- 
ited. If  not  for  sale  at  your  dealer's, 
write  for  particulars  and  prices. 

L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfrs. 

MARTINEZ,  <  \  I 


Poultry  Feed  Problem 


By  Chas.  Weeks, 

NEVER  before  in  the  history  ol 
poultry  raising  has  there  been 
such  a  golden  future.  With  no 
eggs  in  cold  storage  and  thousands  of 
hens  going  to  market,  there  is  bound 
to  be  an  egg  shortage  unheard  of 
before. 

But  how  are  we  going  to  carry  our 
hens  over  till  the  grain  is  harvested 
and  prices  of  feed  come  down? 

I  have  been  a  poultryman  for  four- 
teen years  and  have  studied  the  feed 
problem  from  every  angle,  and  my 
success  as  an  egg  farmer  is  evidence 
that  I  speak  with  assurance. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  the  secret 
of  my  success  as  an  egg  farmer,  and 
in  it  lies  the  salvation  of  the  poultry- 
men  of  today. 

As  I  write  this  article,  from  my 
studv  window  I  can  look  out  over  mv 
little  poultry  ranch  and  see  thrifty 
rows  of  kale  growing  in  the  rich,  mel- 
low loam,  and  sturdy  cabbage  plants 
spreading  under  the  warm  sun,  and 
tender,  succulent  alfalfa  like  a  green 
sea  waving  in  the  breeze,  and  mangel 
wurtzel  beets  springing  out  of  the 
ground,  and  stock  carrots,  and  Essex 
rape,  and  green  barley  ;  and  as  I  gaze 
on  this  abundance  of  nourishment 
growing  out  of  the  soil  I  have  no  fear 
of  high  prices  of  grain,  for  I  know 
that  if  the  worst  comes  and  I  am  un- 
able to  get  grain  at  all  I  can  still  carry 
my  hens  through  the  crisis,  and  the 
poultryman  with  hens,  when  grain 
comes  back  to  normal,  will  make  big 
money. 

I  can  hear  the  hens  cackling  and 
singing  up  and  down  the  long  rows 
of  'poultry  houses  with  their  feed 
troughs  filled  with  this  nourishing  va- 
riety of  green  feed,  and  I  know  that 
greens  cause  the  hens  to  sing,  and  I 
know  that  singing  hens  are  healthy, 
and  I  know  that  healthy  hens  produce 
the  eggs,  and  I  know  that  eggs  pro- 
duced under  these  conditions  sell  at  a 
profit  even  today,  with  feed  prices 
more  than  double  and  eggs  at  35c 
per  dozen. 

A  Pleasing  Picture 

A  feeling  of  comfort  and  satisfac- 
tion comes  over  me  as  I  watch  the 
eight-inch  stream  of  water  running 
from  my  centrifugal  pump  down  be- 
tween the  luxuriant  rows  of  vegeta- 
tion, making  everything  grow  so 
crisp  and  succulent.  To  gather  cart- 
loads of  this'  green  feed  and  run  it 
through  the  cutter  and  feed  it  to 
choice,  well-bred  hens  with  combs  as 
red  as  blood  is  an  exquisite  pleasure 
that  only  a  poultryman  can  appre- 
ciate. 

As  I  pause  in  my  writing  and  gaze 
out  through  the  window,  I  see  John 
in  the  vegetable  garden,  with  a  large 
pan  of  lettuce,  and  orrtons,  and  peas, 
and  radishes,  and  turnips,  and  beets, 
and  I  see  contentment  on  his  face 
as  he  sorts  through  the  garden  select- 
ing materials  for  our  mid-day  meal, 
pausing  here  to  see  how  the  beans 
are  filling,  or  looking  longingly  at 
the  strawberry  bed,  or  meditating  on 
the  rows  of  corn,  thinking  of  juicy 
ears  of  corn  on  the  cob.  and  as  he 
turns  and  crosses  the  lawn,  bringing 
this  wealth  of  the  garden  to  the 
kitchen,  my  heart  is  full  with  thanks- 
giving and  gratitude,  for  I  know  that, 
no  matter  how  high  food  supplies 
soar,  my  family  will  have,  luxuries 
that  money  cannot  buy. 

A  fragrance  from  the  blossoms  of 


Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

the  blackberry  vine  comes  in  through 
the  open  door  and  the  bees  are  busy 
gathering  honey  and  storing  it  in 
the  hives  along  the  fence,  from  which 
we  get  golden  sweets  for  the  table, 
and  the  cow  is  knee  deep  in  alfalfa, 
from  which  she  makes  rich  milk  to 
go  with  the  honey,  and  the  hens  are 
laying  eggs,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
I  have  peace  of  mind  and  steady 
nerves  and  health  of  body,  for  it  is 
the  natural  life. 

Fresh  air  for  the  lungs,  cheerful 
sunlight,  good  food  and  calm  sleep, 
and  the  wealth  of  the  world  could 
buy  no  more. 

Feed  Greens  of  Many  Kinds 

This  is  a  critical  time  for  poultry- 
men  and  they  should  make  every  ef- 
fort to  hold  all  their  best  producing 
young  hens  and  the  only  way  to  get 
them  through  is  to  raise  many  va 
rieties  of  green  feeds  and  stuff  them 
until  they  consume  little  grain.  I 
have  proven  that  with  several  va- 
rieties of  succulent  greens  it  is  pos- 
sible not  only  to  keep  hens  healthy 
but  laying  with  very  little  grain.  You 
cannot  do  it  on  one  or  two  kinds  of 
greens,  but  with  many  the  hen  will 
consume  enough  to  get  ^long  beyond 
expectations. 

Plant  kaie,  beets,  chard,  barley", 
alfalfa,  carrots,  rape  and  cabbage, 
and  with  these  eight  varieties  fed  in 
abundance  there  need  be  no  fear  of 
grain  prices. 

To  grow  these  crops  in  California 
requires  plenty  of  irrigating  water. 
In  these  critical  times  the  poultry- 
man  without  irrigating  water  is  abso- 
lutely up  against  it,  for  without 
greens  with  the  cheapest  grains  it  is 
impossible  to  make  a  profit. 

It  is  the  springtime  conditions  kept 
before  the  hens  all  the  time  that 
make  eggs  at  a  profit. 

There  are  four  distinct  profits  to 
the  credit  of  a  large  variety  of  green 
feed.  First,  there  is  a  great  saving 
in  loss  of  hens,  for  hens  with  greens 
are  kept  in  better  health  than  with- 
out; second,  with  a  large  variety  of 
green  feed  only  about  half  the  grain 
need  be  used;  third,  with  plenty  of 
greens  there  is  better  assimilation  of 
what  grain  is  used;  fourth,  green 
feeds  cause  an  increased  production 
in  eggs.  . 

These  four  immediate  effects  of 
green  feeds'  make  the  difference  be- 
tween success  and  failure  in  the  poul- 
try" business. 

Poultrymen  Should  Unite 
In  these  strenuous  times  it  be- 
hooves poultrymen  to  stand  together. 
My  ranch  is  a  concrete  demonstra- 
tion of  what  is  being  done  with  green 
feed  for  poultry,  and  all  visitors  who 
wish  to  inspect  the  system  and  meth- 
ods used  on  the  Weeks  Poultry 
Ranch  are  welcome. 

These  times  should  teach  the  poul- 
trymen that  they  need  co-operation. 
The  Central  California  Poultry  Pro- 
ducers' Association  is  a  move  in  the 
right  direction. 

If  this  association  had  laid  in  its 
grain  supplies  for  the  year  right  from 
the  threshing  machine  there  would 
be  no  worry  today  among  poultry- 
men.  We  need  to  stand  by  this  as- 
sociation until  it  is  strong  enough  to 
buy  feed  for  all  the  producers  as  well 
as  market  its  products  direct  to  con- 
sumer. 


Don't  let  tl»i»  troublesome 
weed  sap  your  soil  snd 
ruin  your  crop. 

NONPAREIL 

U  the  one  rare  exterminator  that  doe* 
the  work  without  injury  to  the  ground. 
Read   what   Luther    Burbank  ityi: 
"  We  find  thai  Nonpareil  destroy*  not  only 
morning  glory  but  also  harm-radish.    Wt  con- 
tdder  it  a  thoroughly  tatitfactory  Weed  taUr.  , 
minator" —  Luther  Bur  bank. 
One  gallon  of  Nonpareil  is  sufficient  to 
kill  250  plants.    It  doe*  not  prevent  the 
■round  from  producing  regular  crops.  It 
acts  as  a  tonic  to  the  soil.    It  is  easy  to 
apply  and  economical  to  use. 
Write  today  for  interesting  folder  on 
this  profit  saver. 

Wheeler  Reynold,  k  SU«U«r 

California  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 


BUILDING 
MATERIAL 

New  and  Second-Hand 

If  in  butldtns  material  von  need.  M*  ui,  «rlt» 
u>.  set  our  estimate.  We  hire  eierruilng.  Al- 
u)i  the  lowest.  Alwara  the  beat.  ,  NrV_"~ 
.eoond-haml.      15    bulUUnfS  B!* 

WIRK  KKNCING.  VOlT-TRY  NETTINO.  Bl  B- 
BEB  H08E.  10  carloads  purchased  before  ad- 
TSIKea.  ,.  jn 

Nalli   VjH 

5-plv  rubber  Hut  ,',,!£ 

Mantels    ic 

Our   ruiriuitee'  ie  join  aaUsf  action.   OUR 

BLOCK.  OF   BARGAINS   open   for  '"'P^"1 

Look  us  over.  Submit  jour  Hat  for  estimate. 
Mall  orders  recelie  prompt  and  accurate  at- 
tention- 

SYMON  BROS. 

W  RKOKKR8, 
Eleventh  and  Market  Ht*., 
fjaa  Frmndaco. 
BRANCH: 
Twenty- ftr-t  and  Han  Fable  Ave., 
Onkland.  . 


K0VERALLS> 

Reg. U.S. Pat  .Off. 

Keep  Kids  Kleen 

•oat  practical,  healthful.  pUytnne 

 ib  ever  indented  fox  children  I  to 

yean  of  age.  Made  in  one  pnece  with 
drop  back.    Easily  stopped  oa  or  otf . 
Easily  washed.  NobghteW  bands 
to  atop  circulation.  Made  in  blue 
firaun.  and  genuine  blue  and  white 
hickory  stripes.  Abo  banter  weight, 
fast -color  material  in  daj  k  blue,  cadet 
blue,  tan  or  dark  red,  aO  appropri- 
tely  tnmrned  with  fatt-color 
ea.   All  garment*  made  in 
Dutch  neck  with  elbow  aleeres 
oi  high  neck  and  long  ■leeves. 

$1.00  the  suit 

If  your  dealer  cannot  luppry  you 
we  will  KTKlt>iem.ciasrgespcepsjd 
oa  receipt  ol  price,  $1.00  each. 
Sausfsction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded. 

Bewate  oi  Imitation*.  Look  lor 
Madt  by  the  Twe  Hones  on  the  Label. 

Levi  Strauss  &  Co,  San  Francisco 
Awarded  GRAND  PRIZE  at  Ihs  P.P.I.F.. 


Buy  Directs  

and  make  a  saving 

Lubricating  Oil,  Auto  Oil.  Linseed  OIL 
Paint  Oil,  House  Paints,  Root  and  Metal 
Paints.  — 

An  Oil  and  Paint  for  every  purpose. 

West  Coast  Refining  Co., 

San  Francisco,  California. 


5  Cents  an  Acre,  Cash 

Tessa  acbool  lands  for  sale  bj  CM  Stat*  n  O  4 
■ere,  6c  an  acre  caeh.  and  no  more  for  it  imaf  _H» 


Peat  1.  Ban  Anionic  Unas 
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How  One  Woman 
Helped 

By  Emma  Garibaldi. 

IN  most  instances  it  is  not  the  lack 
of  opportunities  so  much  as  lack  of 
ideas  that  prevents  housewives 
from  earning  a  little  extra  money  for 
special  needs. 

One  bright  woman,  on  a  little  fruit 
ranch  near  a  small  town,  found  it  nec- 
essary, on  account  of  sickness  in  the 
family,  to  do  something  to  help  out. 

There  is  established  at  that  place  an 
association  which  holds  an  apple  fair 
every  October  and  there  are  always 
large  crowds  from  that  county  and 
nearby  cities  attending. 

After  much  thought  this  woman 
(Mrs.  Brown)  decided  to  rent  a  booth 
at  the  fair  and  sell  her  own  goods. 
She  decided  on  dried  fruits  and  cut 
flowers,  as  she  had  plenty  of  flowers 
and  could  dry  her  own  berries. 

She  gathered  quantities  of  black- 
raspberries  which  grew  wild  and  which 
dried  very  quickly  in  the  aim.  Logan- 
berries and  a  big  free  stone  plum  were 
dried  from  the  ranch.  The  plum  was 
pitted,  and  they  as  well  as  the  logan- 
berries were  spread  on  plates  and 
heated  once  in  the  oven,  after  which 
they  were  spread  on  old  sheets  on  the 
low  woodshed  roof  and  the  sun  did 
the  rest.  She  realized  that  she  must 
have  more  kinds  of  fruit  for  an  at- 
tractive display  and  as  apples  and 
pears  must  be  sulphured  and  evapo- 
rated, which  she  was  unable  to  do, 
she  went  to  a  nearby  town  and  pur- 
chased twenty  pounds  each  of  evapo- 
rated pears  and  apples.  As  they  were 
purchased  in  the  bulk  the  apples  were 
only  8  cents  per  pound  and  the  pears 
7  cents. 

Here  she  also  bought  75  three-pound 
pine  boxes  from  the  box  factory  and 
invested  one  dollar  in  pale  green 
cheese  cloth,  and  white  paper  for  the 
boxes. 

Everything  was  planned  out  through 
the  late  summer;  the  boxes  were 
made  up  and  all  rough  places  were 
sandpapered. 

Each  cover  had  a  simple  spray  of 
apple,  pear  or  herry  done  in  burnt 
work,  and  all  were  neatly  papered 
and  put  away. 

Late  pansies  were  planted  and  car- 
nations and  the  small  varieties  of 
chrysanthemums  were  put  in  boxes 
so  they  might  be  lifted  to  the  porch 
In  case  of  frost   or    severe  storms. 

When  fair  time  came  Mrs.  Brown, 
through  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  was 
able  to  rent  a  small  booth  for  onlv 
$5.  The  booth  was  lined  entirely 
with  the  pale  preen  cheese  cloth  and 
then  covered  with  branches  of  garden 
asparagus  dotted  with  its  scarlet  ber- 
ries; two  double  pointed  tacks  held 
each  branch  in  place  and  the  effect 
was  beautiful.  The  arched  front  of 
the  booth  was  trimmed  with  ever- 
greens and  small  red  apples. 

The  boxes  of  fruit  were  packed  at 
home,  the  apples  and  pears  being 
faced  evenly  in  rows  and  pressed  firm- 
ly, also  the  plums,  while  the  berries 
were  poured  in  till  the  boxes  were 
full,  then  well  pressed. 

The  boxes  were  arranged  on  a 
slanting  rack,  with  an  open  square  in 
the  center  to  accomodate  the  sales- 
man. 

Tlie  light  tints  of  the  pears  and  ap- 
ples offset  by  the  rich  color  of  the 
plums  and  berries  made  a  most  tempt- 
ing display. 

The  counter  in  front  of  the  little 
booth  was  banked  with  moist  moss 
from  the  woods  and  every  evening 
Mrs.  Brown  arranged  her  tiny 
bouquets  here,  and  always,  at  one 
side,  were  several  small  sample  boxes 
of  fruit  for  people  to  try  if  they 
wished.  The  fair  lasted  four  days  and 
each  night  there  was  a  ball  or  play. 
The  bouquets  the  first  night  were 
small  red  chrysanthemums  on  a  rose 


geranium  leaf,  the  next  night  brown 
and  gold  and  purple  pansies  with  a 
spray  of  thyme,  the  third  was  pink 
and  white  carnations  with  a  bit  of 
fern.  The  last  night  there  were  great 
bunches  and  wreaths  and  tiny  sprays 
of  the  scarlet  California  pepper  ber- 
ries. The  complete  sales  were  75 
boxes  of  fruit  at  an  average  of  40 
cents  per  box.  The  total  amount  of 
flowers  sold,  including  the  pepper  ber- 
ries and  some  potted  ferns,  came  to 
$16.10.  A  total  of  $46.10.  The  ex- 
penses were  as  follows: 

75  boxes  at  .03  $2.25 

Cloth  and  paper  $1.00 

Booth  rent  $5.00 

Pears  and  apples  $3.00 

Total  $11.25 

A  gain  of  $34.85. 
These  small  boxes  sold  readily,  as 
they  were  just  the  right  size  to  send 
away  as  a  little  gift.  Near  the  holi- 
day season  such  a  display  might  be 
arranged  at  a  store  in  connection  with 
dressed  poultry  or  fruit  cakes  and 
made  attractive  with  native  ferns  and 
holly  or  bittersweet. 

California  State  Fair 

THE  directors  of  the  California 
'State  Fair  have  taken  prelimi- 
nary steps  for  the  show  this 
year,  and  with  the  liberal  support 
given  by  the  Legislature  at  the  ses- 
sion just  closed  are  confident  of  one 
of  the  most  successful  fairs  ever  held 
in  California. 

The  Industrial  and  Vocational  De- 
partment this  year  is  in  charge  of  Di- 
rector Franklin  of  Colfax,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  board,  who  is  an  en- 
thusiast on  the  subject.  The  develop- 
ment of  boys  and  girls  to  be  the  best 
standard  of  citizenship  is,  as  he 
frankly  states  his  opinion,  of  greater 
importance  than  the  livestock  in- 
dustry, agriculture,  machinery  or 
other  material  products.  The  pre- 
mium list  of  this  department  is  just 
off  the  press.  It  shows  five  divisions, 
no  one  of  which  is  in  direct  competi- 
tion with  the  others.  They  are  high 
school,  grammar  schools  with  super- 
vision and  without  supervision,  pri- 
mary schools  with  supervision  and 
without  supervision,  and  night 
schools.  The  detail  includes  wood 
and  metal  work,  drafting,  electrical 
and  automobile  work,  printing,  con- 
crete work,  cooking,  sewing,  millinery, 
arts  and  crafts,  and  every  branch  of 
practical  work  taught  in  the  schools 
of  the  State.  The  premiums  exceed 
$1500  in  money  and  offer  more  than 
five  hundred  awards  for  meritorious 
work  by  pupils  of  California. 

The  livestock  department  will  take 
high  rank  this  year  as  having  its 
bearing  on  one  of  the  great  world 
problems  of  today.  The  acknowledged 
fact  that  domestic  animals  of  pure 
bred  types  are  far  superior  to  or- 
dinary stock  will  be  emphasized  by 
the  showing  at  the  State  Fair.  A 
litter  of  pigs  that  will  develop  1500 
pounds  of  pork  in  six  months  goes 
much  farther  to  solve  the  food  prob- 
lem than  one  of  equal  number  that 
will  only  obtain  a  growth  of  nine  hun- 
dred to  one  thousand  pounds  in  the 
same  time. 

A  steer  that  will  weigh  eighteen 
hundred  to  two  thousand  pounds  at 
three  years  old  is  a  far  better  pro- 
vider than  a  range  steer  that  ill 
only  turn  the  scales  at  twelve  hun- 
dred pounds  at  the  same  ag6.  The 
same  is  true  of  all  kinds  of  domestic 
animals  and  the  best  thought  of  the 
country  is  being  directed  to  gain  the 
greatest  value  from  this  knowledge. 
Our  State  Fair  will  offer  a  splendid 
illustration  this  year,  showing  the  liv- 
ing animals  as  the  best  proof  of  what 
careful  and  intelligent  breeding  will 
obtain  in  the  way  of  meat  products. 

Secretary  Charles  W.  Paine  expects 
to  get  his  premium  schedule  into  the 
hands  of  all  those  on  his  regular  list 
soon.  Others  who  may  be  interested 
can  obtain  comolete  information  by 
addressing  Mr.  Paine  at  Sacramento. 


ANDERSON  COMBINATION  DIPPER, 
PERFORATOR,  GRADER 
AND  SPREADER 


Send  for  new  CATA- 
LOG of  Packers'  and 
Dryers'  Machinery. 


The  ANDERSON  COMBINATION  DIPPER, 
PERFORATOR  AND  GRADER  Is  built  in 
the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  where  the  require- 
ments of  prune  growers  have  been  care- 
fully considered  and  every  possible  advantage  Incorporated  Into  the  machine.  Can  be 
furnished  with  or  without  rinse  tank.    Made  in  various  sizes  for  hand  or  power. 

SEND  FOR  1917  CATALOG 

It  illustrates  and  describes  the  entire  Anderson-Barngrover  line  of  Fruit  Packers  and 
Dryers'  Machinery.  A  copy  will  be  sent  to  all  who  are  interested.  A  post  card  will 
bring  It. 

Anderson-Barngrover  Manufacturing  Co. 

38  WEST  JULIAN  STREET  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


FIBRE 

FRUIT 
WRAPPER1 


This  , 

is  ine 

Point 

"CARO" 

PROTECTS 


When  wet  from  bruise,  refrigeration  or  decay  "CARO"  DOES  NOT 
BREAK,  but  clings  tightly  to  the  fruit  like  silk  and 
RETAINS  THE  NATURAL  CONDITION 
REGULATES  CHANGING  TEMPERATURE 
PREVENTS  SPREAD  OF  DECAY 
Thus  "CARO  FIBRE"  PROLONGS  THE  LIFE  OF  FRUIT. 

Union  Waxed  and  Parchment  Paper  Co.,  Manufacturers 

F.  B.  DALLAM,  Pacific  Coast  Representative. 
417  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


If  readers  of  this  publication  do  not  find  adver- 
tised just  what  they  are  looking-  for,  write  Or- 
chard and  Farm,  Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles, 
and  you  will  be  put  in  touch  with  reliable  firms 
handling  the  goods  desired. 


Above  %Z  a  dozen. 
All  colors. 


pC'riTMIiC.  Dlener's  Rufriet  Monsters;  largest  and  moat  beautl- 
■ LIl'llAiJ  .  (uI  ln  y,,,  wori,j  embracing  all  colors  from  dalnUeet  pink 
to  darkest  red.  They  should  be  grown  everywhere  here  and  so  live  California 
gardens  an  air  of  distinction.  They  need  litUe  water  and  care  after  they 
have  started  growing.  Seed  Is  In  four  colors,  mixed,  red.  pink  or  rarlegaled. 
Price   »0«   per  package 

PAN^Y  ^FFr»*  largest  and  finest  strain  ln  existence:  our  own 
I  AllO  I     OCLU  .    production:  one  which  will  nower  In  hot  weather. 

Single  flowers  frequently  reach  4  Inches  in  diameter.  Flowers  are  ruffled  and 
come  ln  the  most  beautiful  colors. 

Price   50c  per  packaga 

•"FRAMIIIM  ^FFI"l  •  Mammoth  Hybrids.  Single  flowers  from 
VjCIxAllIUlVI  OCbU  .  2  to  3  |nChea  In  diameter  and  trusses  from 
C  to  8  Inches  la  diameter.  lUghest  award  for  thla  strain  at  the  P.  P.  I.  T>- 
Price  M«  "r  •««•»• 

DELPHINIUM— VANDERBILTS  HYBRIDS: 

Highest  development  thus  far  obtained  In  perennial  larkHpur.  For  beauty 
and  vigor  they  should  "bo  (d«n  a  corner  In  wry  garden  of  thla  Stat*.  They 
grow  from  6  to  8  feet  high  and*  come  In  colors  from  llirhl  blue  to  deep  nark 
blue.  They  fluwer  nearly  all  aummer.  You  cannot  re  grot  glrlng  them  a  trial. 
Price   P«r  package 

Our  nurury  la  on  the  main  State  Highway.    Vlaltora  welcome. 

RICHARD  DIENER  CO.,  l£L,u 
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Kinnard-Haines  Co. 


Flour  City  Farm  Tractor 

Established  35  Years— 1882-1917 
Most  Experience 

Highest  Development. 

Oldest  and  Most  Reliable. 

Most  Durable. 

Most  Efficient. 

Most  Dependable. 

Less  Expense  of  Operation. 

Less    Expense   of    Upkeep   and    Maintenance  of 

Any  Farm  Tractor. 
Any  Size — All  Purposes. 
All  ONE-MAN  Tractors. 

All  Working  Parts  Dust  Proof  and  Run  in  Oil. 

The  "Flour  City"  Farm  Tractor,  with  a  good  reputation  already  estab- 
lished, and  recognized  as  the  leading,  successful  tractor,  has  maintained  this 
position  by  the  development  of  a  tractor  of  a  staunch  construction  that 
stands  the  strain  and  hard  usage  to  which  such  machinery  is  subjected. 
Itp  design  eliminates  excessive  weight  without  sacrificing  strength,  simpli- 
fies construction,  and  develops  the  power  that  will  do  the  work  required. 

Immediate  Delivery. 
Don't  Wait. 
Cash  or  Terms. 

215  Mills  Building,  Pine  and  Montgomery  Streets, 
San  Francisco. 


WE  Bl'Y 

HIDES,     SKIN,    WOOL,  FURS 

Ship  to  Us  and  Gel  the  Best  Hetiirns 
Highest  Prices W.   B.    SUMNER    &   CO.ErtabllshH  I8«4 
220-226  Townsend  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Facts  for  Farmers 


Some  Matters 
of  Real 
Interest 
to  the 

Agriculturists 


'Himtiiiiiii 


As  to  Nitrates 

IN  response  to  recent  inquiry,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  sent  the 
following  telegram: 
"Am  not  opposed  to  the  importa- 
tion of  nitrate  or  the  use  of  nitrate 
if  it  could  be  secured  at  a  price  which 
would  justify  investment.  Impossible 
to  secure  nitrate  now  from  Chile  for 
?rn»:ication  this  season.  Government 
could  spare  only  4000  tons.  This  has 
cost,  except  in  one  instance,  $60  a  ton 
at  seaboard.  Quantity  too  small  to 
be  of  consequence.  Do  not  know  of 
private  supplies  that  could  be  se- 
cured and,  if  so,  rates  quoted  $76  per 
ton  seaboard.  Transportation  to 
farmers  would  increase  this.  Rates 
from  private  concerns  include  $47  per 
ton  in  Chile,  same  as  Government 
price,  and  transportation  in  private 
ships  at  abnormal  rates  for  tonnage, 
insurance  and  wages  because  of  con- 
ditions. Government  can  not  now 
use  transports  and  at  present  could 
get  private  ships  only  at  high  rates. 
Have  expressed  doubt  as  to  wisdom 
of  average  farmer  investing  in  nitrate 
at  prices  Lt  which  it  could  be  obtained, 
namely,  $75  to  $80  per  ton.  Experts 
doubt  whether  in  such  circumstances 
nitrate  could  be  used  profitably  ex- 
cept by  very  skillful  farmers." 


New  Fruit-Drying 
System 

SEVERAL  years  ago  Germany, 
which  has  an  old-fashioned  idea 
that  the  health  of  its  people  is 
of  more  importance  than  the  wealth 
of  its  manufacturers,  forbade  the  ad- 
mission of  California  dried  fruits,  un- 
less they  contained  only  a  very  small 
amount  of  sulphur. 

The  demands  for  dried  fruits  and 
vegetables  that  will  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  pure  food  laws  has 
been  a  question  of  vital  interest  to 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  grower  for 
several  years.  What  is  desired  more 
than  anything  else  is  a  dried  fruit 
free  from  sulphur  or  other  chemicals. 
This  can  be  secured  by  using  the  sys- 
tem of  food  preservation  invented  by 
William  H.  Swett,  now  of  Berkeley, 
California. 

The  system,  which  is  based  on  sci- 
entific principles,  hitherto  overlooked, 
may  revolutionize  the  dried  fruit  in- 
dustry of  the  Pacific  Coast,  besides 
doing  away  with  the  objectionable 
sulphuring  of  fruit  in  order  to  pre- 
serve its  color  at  the  cost  of  its  nat- 
ural flavor. 

The  ideas  of  the  inventor  are  in- 
corporated in  an  evaporating  appar- 
atus which  dries  almost  any  food 
product  perfectly  and  completely 
within  twenty-four  hours,  without  de- 
terioration of  color,  flavor  or  nutri- 
tive value. 


There  has  never  been  a  time  when 
the  sires  to  which  marcs  are  to  be 
bred  should  be  more  carefully  con- 
sidered than  the  present  year.  The 
last  five  years  have  seen  a  gradually 
increasing  difference  between  the 
price  of  good  and  of  inferior  horses. 
During  the  last  year  those  horses 
and  mules  which  were  good  enough 
to  do  some  job  well  have  found  ready 
sale,  while  others  have  been  a  drug 
on  e  market,  and  have  lost  money 
for  the  men  who  produced  them. 


Legumes  for  the  Dairy 

THE  dairyman  who  raises  an 
abundance  of  leguminous 
roughage  establishes  a  basis  for 
an  economical  home-grown  ration 
which  makes  it  unnecessary  for  him 
to  purchase  protein-rich  feeds.  Good, 
properly  cured  hay  from  any  of  the 
common  legumes  has  a  high  percent- 
age of  digestible  protein. 

An  acre  of  good  alfalfa  furnishes 
twice  as  much  protein  as  a  ton  of 
bran,  four  times  as  much  as  a  ton  of 
corn  meal  and  nine  times  as  much  as 
an  acre  of  timothy.  When  the  ration 
consists  of  an  abundance  of  silage 
and  good  legume  hay,  cows  of  mod- 
erate production  often  require  but 
little  grain. 

Cows  which  give  more  than  25  or 
30  pounds  of  milk  daily  require  the 
addition  of  concentrates  if  high  pro- 
duction is  to  be  maintained.  In  view 
of  the  probable  shortage  in  grains, 
every  dairyman  should  make  every 
effort  to  provide  an  abundance  of 
leguminous  hay  by  growing  legumes 
suitable  to  their  soils  and  sections. 


Importation   of  Rom- 
neys 

THE  University  of  California 
farm  has  lately  add«d  to  its 
flock  six  choice  Romney  ewes, 
recently  imported  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Cof- 
fin of  North  Yakima,  Washington. 
They  were  bred  previous  to  importa- 
tion and  will  lamb  in  August  and 
September. 

They  were  bred  by  the  famous 
Romney  breeder,  E.  Shprt  of  Paro- 
rangi  Station,  Fielding,  New  Zealand, 
and  are  yearlings  past.  They  show 
good  Romney  character,  are  deep 
bodied,  of  good  weight  and  carry  a 
very  desirable  fleece. 

The  ram  was  bought  at  the  Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition,  being  exhib- 
ited by  the  New  Zealand  Govern- 
ment, and  was  the  first  vprize  ram 
lamb.  He  was  bred  by  William  Perry 
of  Masterton,  New  Zealand,  and  is  a 
very  active,  robust  ram  of  good  bone 
and  carrying  a  good  fleece.  At  one 
year's  growth  he  sheared  19% 
pounds.  He  weighs  in  breeding  con- 
dition 275  pounds  and  will  be  three 
years  old  this  fall. 

The  Romney  is  rather  a  new  breed 
in  the  United  States.  The  principal 
breeders  are  in  Oregon,  Washington 
and  California.  The  Miller  and  Lux 
estate  of  San  Francisco,  John  E.  Mar- 
ble &  Co.  of  Los  Angeles  and  the 
University  of  California  are  the  only 
breeders  of  Romneys  in  this  State. 

They  are  a  long  wool  breed,  pro- 
ducing a  heavy  fleece  of  wool  six  to 
eight  inches  long  at  twelve  months' 
growth.  Rams  weigh  from  250  to  300 
pounds  and  ewes  from  175  to  225 
pounds.  They  are  hornless  and  have 
white  faces  and  legs.  The  sheep  read- 
ily adapt  themselves  to  either  range 
or  farm  conditions  and  are  used  a 
great  deal  in  crossing  with  Merinoes 
on  the  ranges  in  Australia. 


Sort  strawberries  into  at  least  three 
grades — firsts,  seconds  and  culls, 
and  keep  the  latter  off  the  market. 
The  best  sorting  arrangement  is  a 
t..ble  of  convenient  height  covered 
with  a  smooth  'vashable  oilcloth. 
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[ore  and  Better  Stock 

'ITH  a  very  marked  decrease 
in  all  lines  of  livestock  pro- 
duction, particularly  in  ton- 
je  of  livestock  products,  with  a 
ry  appreciable  decrease  in  the 
Dcks  in  the  great  pastoral  countries 
|  the  world  due  in  part  to  droughts 
id  to  the  encroachment  upon  pas- 
ral  areas  by  grain  growing  with  the 
reased  consumption  of  livestock 
oducts  since  the  war  began,  with  a 
nstantly  growing  population,  in- 
ased  consumption,  and  tempting 
res,  serious  inroads  have  been 
ade  into  the  breeding  flocks  and 
rds  all  over  the  world.  In  the  face 
such  a  situation  the  hope  for  an 
..nmediate  relief  from  the  high  prices 
of  livestock  products  does  not  seem 
.  very  possible.  Then,  too,  the  high 
prices,  for  feed,  in  spite  of  the  almost 
phenomenal  high  prices  for  livestock, 
seem  to  have  had  a  discouraging  ef- 
'  feet  upon  livestock  production. 

Whiie  it  may  be  true  that  some 
expensive  feed  must  accompany  live- 
s'.ock  production  at  present,  the  allow- 
ance of  this  may  be  very  materially 
reduced  by  judicious  use  of  the  by- 
products  and  wastes  mentioned,  and 
.  by  a  rational  system  of  feeding  silage 
and    coarse    fodder.    Economy  may 
also  be  effected  by  improving  the 
quality  of  the  herd.    It  may  be  an 
^  opportune  time  to  cull  the  herd  or 
!  flock,  but  in  the  face  of  the  present 
world   situation  it  is  a  very  inop- 
portune   time    materially  to  reduce 
them.    It  is  very  forcibly  brought  to 
our  attention  that  more  efficient  pro- 
duction, as  well  as  an  increased  pro- 
I  duction  of  livestock  is  necessary  to 
meet  the  impending  livestock  crisis. 

Dip  Your  Sheep 

THE  SHEEP  TICK,  while  not  a 
true  tick,  is  a  blood-sucking 
parasite  which  infests  sheep  on 
both  farms  and  ranges.  It  is  widely 
prevalent  and  spreads  rapidly,  espe- 
'  cially  among  the  close-herded  range 
flocks,  where  it  may  cause  much 
damage  and  loss.  The  nature  and 
habits  of  the  tick  are  described,  also 
methods  of  identifying  it. 

The  only  practicable  way  of  de- 
stroying the  pest  is  by  dipping  the 
sheep.  Two  dippings  arc  necessary, 
about  24  days  apart,  as  the  first  dip- 
ping may  not  destroy  all  the  pupae 
(eggs),  and  these  may  subsequently 
hatch  a  new  brood. 

Several  kinds  of  dips  are  used  suc- 
cessfully. Of  the  home-made  dips  the 
one  found  to  be  most  efficacious  is 
the  lime-sulphur-arsenic  dip. 


Bean  Thrips  Multiply 

THE  bean  thrip  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  nuisance.  Its  appear- 
ance on  the  leaf  is  indicated  by 
the  pale,  spotted  appeatance  due  to 
the  feeding  on  the  under  surface, 
mainly. 

The  young  thrips  are  quite  trans- 
parent and  very  minute,  later  assum- 
ing a  yellowish  color,  with  a  few  red 
spots  on  the  sides. 

Considerable  injury  to  the  infested 
plants  usually  results  if  no  control 
measures  are  taken. 

Five  or  six  ounces  of  "Blackleaf 
40"  with  two  pounds  whaleoil  soap  or 
laundry  soap  to  50  gallons  water,  ap- 
plied through  an  angle  nozzle  to 
reach  the  under  surface,  will  give 
results.  The  spraying  should  be 
thorough  so  as  to  come  in  direct 
contact  with  the  thrips. 


Preserve  Eggs 

COLD  storage  is  the  practical 
commercial  way  to  preserve 
eggs,  but  for  home  use  other 
satisfactory  methods  can  be  em- 
ployed. One  of  the  most  common  is 
the  water-glass  method.  Water  glass 
or  sodium  silicate  is  a  syrupy  liquid 
which  can  be  purchased  at  drug  stores. 
Mix  one  gallon  of  this  with  nine  gal- 
lons of  water  which  has  been  pre- 
viously boiled.  This  solution  should 
be  placed  in  some  container  such  as  a 
stone  crock  or  jar.  The  eggs  ^an 
then  be  put  in  the  solution  and  used 
when  desired.  They  should  be  stored 
in  a  room  which  is  cool  and  in  which 
the  air  is  fresh  and  sweet.  The  jars 
should  be  covered  to  keep  the  solu- 
tion clean  and  inspected  occasionally 
to  see  that  evaporation  has  not  ex- 
posed the  eggs.  There  should  be 
three  inches  of  solution  over  the  top 
of  the  eggs. 

In  selecting  eggs  too  great  care 
cannot  be  exercised.  Only  clean,  un- 
washed, fresh,  strong-shelled  eggs 
should  be  used.  Infertile  eggs  are 
better  than  those  from  a  flock  where 
male  birds  are  present.  If  possible 
the  eggs  should  be  stored  the  day 
they  are  laid.  If  this  is  impossible 
they  should  be  candled  and  those 
which  show  effects  of  heat,  incuba- 
tion, or  which  have  large  air  cells 
should  be  discarded.  Spring  laid  eggs 
are  better  in  quality  and  are  less 
likely  to  be  bad  than  those  produced 
in  summer.  One  gallon  of  water  glass 
will  make  enough  solution  for  fifty 
dozen  eggs. 

Another  method  of  preserving  eggs 
is  to  coat  them  with  a  commercial 
egg  preservative.  Such  preparations 
close  the  pores  of  the  egg  so  that  air 
and  germs  of  decay  are  excluded  and 
evaporation  is  prevented.  Some 
patience  is  required  to  coat  the  egg, 
but  this  is  repaid  by  the  ease  with 
which  the  eggs  can  be  handled,  as 
they  can  be  stored  in  egg  cases. 
,  The  cost  of  these  preservatives  is 
about  one  cent  a  dozen. 

Raise  More  Hogs 

NO  branch  of  livestock  farming 
on  this  coast  is  more  produc- 
tive of  satisfactory  results 
than  the  raising  of  well-bred  swine,  if 
conducted  with  a  reasonable  care. 
Hogs  fit  into  the  modern  scheme  of 
farming  on  nearly  every  farm,  and  are 
one  of  the  most  important  animals  to 
raise  both  for  meat  and  for  money. 
They  require  less  labor,  less  equip- 
ment, and  less  capital,  make  greater 
gains  per  hundred  pounds  of  concen- 
trated feed,  reproduce  themselves 
faster  and  in  greater  numbers,  and 
give  a  quicker  turnover  of  money 
than  any  other  animal  except  poul- 
try. 

The  hog  has  no  rival  as  a  con- 
sumer of  by-products  and  numerous 
unmarketable  materials  which  but  for 
him  might  be  wasted.  Kitchen  refuse, 
not  oniy  from  farms  but  also  from 
hotels  and  restaurants,  when  cooked 
before  being  used  makes  an  excel- 
lent feed. 

The  value  of  skim  milk  as  a  hog 
feed  is  known  on  every  farm,  though 
not  always  fully  appreciated.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  many  large  dairies 
pork  production  is  a  very  prominent 
and  lucrative  supplement  to  the  dairy 
industry. 

To  prevent  tuberculosis,  all  milk 
and  milk  products  should  be  cooked 
before  being  fed  to  hogs.  To  con- 
trol hog  cholera  use  sanitary  precau- 
tions and  anti-hog  cholera  serum 
treatment. 

The  hog  is  a  large  factor  in  cheap- 
ening the  production  of  beef.  Hogs 
are  placed  in  the  cattle  feed*  lots  to 
utilize  the  corn  and  other  feeds  the 
cattle  have  failed  to  digest  and  which 
otherwise  would  be  wasted.  Hogs 
following  steers  in  many  cases  have 
increased  the  profit  per  steer  by  from 
$6  to  $9. 


SAVE 
THAT 
LIMB 


Our  Universal  Prop  Clamp  will  do  It.  Easily 
attached  to  any  stick  or  prop.  Holds  Limb 
securely  and  firmly.  No  danger  of  being 
dislodged  by  the  wind.  Form  your  young 
trees  before  bearing  time.  Prop  at  foot  of  the  tree,  brace  outward.  Clamp 
can  be  set  to  any  angle.  No  danger  of  bruising  limbs.  Held  firmly  and  secure- 
ly against  the  prop.  While  made  especially  for  ifruit  trees  it  is  also  good  for 
berries,  tomatoes  and  shrubbery.  There  are  no  nails  to  drive.  Trellis  can  be 
dismantled  in  an  instant.  * 
Clamps  are  made  of  steel 
spring  wire  and  will  retain 
their  shape.  Can  be  tied  with 
either  wire  or  rope. 


PRICES 

F.  O.  B.  San  Francisco 

No.  10,  $12.00  per  1000 
No.  12,  11.00  per  1000 
No.  13,  10.00  per  1000 
Packed  in  boxes  of  1000 

Orchard 
Appliance  Co. 

287  Second  Street 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


HUDSON— H.  O.  Harrison  Co.,  San  Francisco— 
"Many  ownersof  Hudson  Super-six  cars  use 
Zerolene.  We  hear  nothing  but  praise  for  it." 
FORD — Fahy-Atterbury  Sales  Co. ,  Los  Angeles — 
"we  recommend  Zerolene  for  the  lubrication 
of  Ford  cars." 
MAXWELL— J-  C.  Phelan,  Fresno— 

"Zerolene  is  giving  us  the  best  of  satisfac- 
tion." 

HUPMOBILE— Manley  Auto  Co.,  Portland— 
"we  are  convinced  that  Zerolene  is  giving 
uniformly  satisfactory  results." 


ZEROLENE 

The  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 

Endorsed  by  Leading  Car  Distributors 


— because  the  records  of  their  service  depart- 
ments show  that  Zerolene,  correctly  refined 
from  California  asphalt- base  crude,  gives 
perfect  lubrication— less  wear,  more  power, 
feast  carbon  deposit. 

Dealers  everywhere  and  at  our 
service  stations 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


For  tractors, 
Zerolene  Heavy-Duty 
is  especially  recommended 
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OVERALLS 

HAVE 

Wide  Cut  Le& 


Boss  of  the  Road 
Union-Made  Over- 
f|  alls  have  wide  cut 
legs,  making  them 
always  easy  and 
comfortable  over 
woolen  pants. 
Look  for  the  Bull 
Dog  on  the  label. 
He  is  your  guaran- 
tee of  A-l  materials, 
A-l  workmanship, 
A-l  cut. 

Buy  from  your  local  dealer 

Neustadter  Bros. 

San  Francisco 
Portland 


Prettlde-Bt 

WITH  the  rapi<(  accession  to 
the  ranks  of  our  breeders 
which  is  now  taking  place, 
the  necessity  for  a  correct  conception 
of  what  a  purebred  Holstein  should 
be  is  ot  increasing  importance.  More 
8f  j?js  exPerience  in  viewing  and 
handling  seems  necessary,  for  there 
are  many  persons  who  find  difficulty 
in  visualizing  the  true  type  from 
merely  reading  the  Scale  of  Points. 

The  typical  Holstein  is  a  large  ani- 
ma  remarkable  for  its  fine  bones, 
mellow  hide,  and  distinctive  color 
marking.  The  head  is  long  and  nar- 
row.  with  fine.  light  bones  and  a 
rather  broad  muzzle;  the  horns  are 
short  and  fine,  curved  inward  and 
downward;  the  neck  is  long  and  fine, 
slightly  curved  downward  on  the  top; 
the  brisket  is  well  set;  the  withers 
and  the  back  are  broad  and  as  nearly 
level  as  those  of  the  Shorthorn,  as 
are  the  broad  and  projecting  hips;  the 
tail  is  well  set,  long  and  fine;  the 
chest  is  broarf  and  deep,  and  in  good 
proportion  to  the  belly:  the  legs  are 
fine  and  rather  longer  than  those  of 
the  Shorthorn;  the  udder  is  square 
and  well  developed. 

This  is  the  Scale  of  Points  visual- 
ized, and  the  breeder,  as  well  as  the 
beginner,  should  ever  keep  it  in  mind. 
Success  cannot  be  obtained  without 
it.  Size,  high  production,  vigor, 
hardiness,  and  constitution  follow  the 
correct  type  and  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of,  in  the  endeavor  to  increase 
the  fat  percentage  of  the  milk.  Cour- 
age to  insist  upon  the  type  in  breed- 
ing herds  is  essentia!  to  full  success; 
in  other  words,  conformation  should 
be  the  first  consideration,  always. 
New  Holstein  Clubs. 

Organized  effort  or  co-operation  re- 
sults in  rapid  and  effective  progress 
far  beyond  the  isolated  movement  of 
the  individual.  Thus  our  Association 
is  a  supreme  example  of  benefits  re- 
sulting from  organized  effort  in  a 
general  direction. 

The  recognition  of  this  principle 
and  the  extension  thereof  in  our 
work,  as  demonstrated  by  the  forma- 
tion of  local  Holstein  clubs  in  States 
and  counties,  affords  one  of  the  most 
valuable  means  by  which  we  can  con- 
tribute to  the  furtrler  success  of  our 
work  and  spread  the  gospel  of  the 
dairy  cow. 

The  past  year  has  shown  remark- 
able progress  in  the  formation  of  new 
clubs  in  many  localities.  The  total 
number  of  these  clubs  now  reaches 
189.  in  33  States,  and  includes  thou- 
sands of  breeders  and  persons  inter- 
ested in  Holsteins.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  membership  of  these  local 
bodies  are  also  members  of  the  na- 
tional organization,  and  there  are 
many  who  will  later  join  our  ranks, 
as  their  enthusiasm  and  increased 
ownership  of  purebred  cattle  make 
such  membership  desirable. 
_  Delegate  membership  in  the  na- 
tional body  has  been  provided  for  in 
our  by-laws,  and  the  more  important 
clubs  are  embracing  these  advantages 
and  are  thus  enabled,  through  their 
delegates,  to  impress  upon  us  their 
views  and  more  fully  co-operate  in 
our  objects  and  purposes.  To  such 
clubs  we  are  lending  a  guiding  hand 
and  rendering  substantial  assistance 
by  means  of  printed  matter,  speakers 
and  otherwise;  and  through  our  Ex- 
tension Division  a  much  more 
efficient  and  valuable  co-operation  is 
contemplated,  which  will  lead  to  still 
further  improvement  in  breeding, 
feeding  and  marketing,  and  in  the 
solution  of  the  many  practical  prob- 
lems attendant  thereon. 


By  D.  D.  Aitken, 

of   the   Holstein  1'rim.ian  Amorlatlon 

Food  Value  of  Milk. 

This  is  the  question  around  which 
hinge,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
future  prospects  of  The  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  and  the  whole 
dairy  industry.  This  question  has, 
during  the  last  year,  received  more 
attention  than  in  the  fifty  previous 
years  and.  apparently  for  the  first 
time,  the  American  public  has  be- 
come interested  in  the'food  value  of 
the  articles  that  are  consumed  as 
food,  and  for  the  first  time  milk  has 
been  considered  a  food  instead  of  a 
beverage.  To  informing  the  public 
of  the  merits  of  milk  as  a  food,  and 
to  giving  them  accurate  information, 
we  should  apply  ourselves  with  un- 
tiring effort. 

I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  argu- 
ment that  has  been  used  all  over  the 
land  that  it  was  because  of  the  high 
cost  of  feed  for  cattle  that  we  were 
entitled  to  an  increased  price  for  the 
milk.  My  contention  has  been  all  the 
time  that  we  were  entitled  to  an  in- 
creased price  hecause  the  food  value 
was  there,  and  that  milk  was  the 
cheapest  food  in  existence,  health  and 
nourishment  considered,  and  that  we 
were  entitled  to  a  fair  price,  based  on 
the  actual  value  of  the  product.  It 
is  this  publicity,  this  knowledge  of 
this  value,  that  is  bringing  results, 

to  lag6  mUSt        Permit  the  a*itation 
No  More  Cheap  Milk. 

Our  Superintendent  of  Advanced 
Registry,  m  his  statement  regarding 
the  value  of  milk,— that  the  butterfat 
represents  one-kalf,  only,  of  its  actual 
tood  value,— uses  one  of  the  best 
illustrations,  to  my  mind,  that  has 
ever  been  used,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
about  the  correctness  of  his  position. 
Ihere  is  no  question  but  that  the 
solids  not  fat  are  worth  as  much  or 
more  than  the  fat  solids,  as  a  food, 
and  the  fact  that  in  some  of  the  great 
dairy  States  there  are  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  the  best 
food  in  the  world  wasted  by  the 
wasting  of  skimmed  milk  at  the 
creameries,  is  convincing  proof  of  the 
horrible  waste  that  is  going  on  in 
this  country  of  ours,  a  waste  that  will 
have  to  be  stopped,  if  this  war  con- 
tinues for  any  considerable  period.  I 
expect  never  again  to  see  milk  sold 
at  the  low  prices  of  the  past,  regard- 
less of  what  hay  is  worth  a  ton  or 
corn  meal  a  hundred.  It  will  never 
be  as  low  priced  again,  because  there 
will  be  competition  for  it;  people 
know  its  value  and  will  buy  it,  be- 
cause it  is  the  cheapest  food  that 
they  can  get  for  the  children. 

Is  Holstein  Milk  Best? 
Many  of  our  best  breeders  are  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  that  there  are 
merits  peculiar  to  Holstein  milk,  in 
excess  of  the  merits  of  other  milk, 
and  this,  to  my  mind,  is  a  question 
that  it  would  be  well  "for  us  to  in- 
vestigate, for  as  people  are  called 
upon  to  draw  distinctions  between 
food  values  of  commodities,  so  they 
will  be  called  upon  to  draw  distinc- 
tions between  the  food  values  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  milk,  if  there  is  any 
distinction. 

No  less  an  authority  than  our  re- 
spected Mr.  Powell  sincerely  believes 
that  Holstein  milk  has  peculiarities 
of  great  food  merit  which  are  not 
possessed  by  any  other  milk. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  correcting  the  viewpoint  of  State 
officials  generally  on  this  question  of 
milk.  Most  of  the  States  have  what 
they  call  a  standard,  and  if  you  sell 
your  cow's  milk  and  it  shows  a  but- 
terfat of  less  than  a  certain  arbitrary 


CUTTER'S 

BLACKLEG  PILLS 

"California's  Favorite" 
for  nearly  20  years 

For  the  Prevention  of  Blackleg 
in  calves  and  young  cattle 

Their  superiority  is  due  to  near- 
ly 20  years  of  specializing  in 
"Vaccines  and  Scrums  only." 

Year  in  and  Year  Out  they  give 
better  satisfaction  than  any 
other  vaccine  made,  and  the 
cost  of  a  few  cents  per  dose 
is  cheap  insurance  against  a 
disease  that  always  takes  the 
fattest  and  best 

Single  Pills  may  be  used  for  os- 
dinary  and  range  stock. 

Double  Pills  should  be  used  for 
pure  bred  and  high  grade  stock. 

Use  any  Injector,  but  Cutter's 
simplest  and  strongest 

Prices: 

10  dose  pkge.  Single  pills  $1.00 
50  dose  pkge.  Single  pills  4.00 
10  dose  pkge.  Double  Pills  1.50 
50  dose  pkge.  Double  Pills  6.00 
Cutter's  Pill  Injector  1.50 

Insist  on  Cutter's.  If  unobtain- 
able, order  direct 

Write  for  new  booklet,  "The 
Control  of  Blackleg."  It  tells 
about  Anti-Blackleg  Serum 
which  cuies  Blackleg  and 
may  be  used  simultaneously 
•with  vaccine  to  combat  out- 
breaks and  safely  protect  val- 
uable stock. 

The  Cotter  Laboratory,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
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standard  fixed  by  the  State,  you  be- 
come a  criminal. 

*  Such  statutes  and  such  conduct 
really  belong  to  the  days  of  witch- 
craft and  show  but  little  more  intelli- 
gence. The  idea  of  fixing  a  certain 
Standard  for  milk,  instead  of  selling 
it  according  to  its  contents!  There  is 
not  a  semblance  of  an  excuse  for  it, 
and  it  is  criminal  in  the  lawmaking 
power  of  the  State  of  New  York  to 
Bake  impossible  the  possessing  of 
skimmed  milk  as  a  food  by  the  poor 
children  of  the  great  cities. 

Waste  of  Skimmed  Milk. 
Think  of  the  condition — children 
hungry  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
in  Chautauqua  County  they  are 
throwing  away  millions  of  pounds  of 
skimmed  milk,  and  all  because  of  the 
ignorance  of  those  in  authority.  I 
cannot  find  any  words  in  the  English 
language  strong  enough  to  express 
my  condemnation  of  those  in  au- 
thority who  are  responsible  for  the 
suffering  and  sickness  in  the  great 

'cities  of  New  York,  caused  by  a 
want  of  the  ingredients  contained  in 
skimmed  milk,  made  a  waste  product 
through  the  ignorance  of  the  health 

^authorities. 


Stanford  Dairy  Farms 

THE  two  big  Leland  Stanford 
ranches  at  Vina  and  Durham, 
in  Butte  County,  are  to  be 
leased  in  small  tracts  .  to  desirable 
dairy  farmers  who,  provided  they 
make  good  on  the  land,  may  be  given 
contracts  to  buy. 

Announcement  of  this  plan  was 
made  recently  by  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  Stanford  University,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  sale  of  the  famous 
herd  of  300  Holstein-Friesian  cattle 
on  the  Vina  ranch.  Need  of  money 
was  the  reason  given  for  the  sale. 

The  sale  of  the  Holstein-Friesian 
herd  netted  the  university  $57,000 
and  sixty-two  Holstein  steers  were 
sold  for  $4700.  The  sale  conducted 
by  M.  H.  Tichenor  of  Palo  Alto, 
owner  of  the  Palo  Alto  stock  farm. 
It  was  one  of  the  greatest  livestock 
sales  ever  held  in  the  West. 

By  the  dispersal  of  these  fine  reg- 
istered cattle  through  the  State  it  is 
expected  that  the  standard  of  dairy 
cattle  in  California  will  be  raised. 

The  sale  was  attended  by  W.  Mayo 
Newhall,  president  of  the  university 
trustees,  and  by  Vanderlyn  Stow, 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee. 

"We  wish  it  understood,"  said 
Stow,  "that  our  willingness  to  lease 
the  Vina  and  Durham  ranch  lands  to 
small  farmers  is  not  an  indication  of 
present  intention  to  sell  the  ranches. 
We  simply  hold  out  the  hope  to  small 
farmers  that  if  they  make  good  on 
the  land  we  may  consider  selling  to 
'  them.  We  will  not  lease  to  any  but 
bona  fide  farmers  who  intend  to  re- 
main. 

1  "Hereafter,  the  Vina  ranch  will  be 
used  by  the  university  only  for  sheep 
and  hog  raising.  Farmers  with  fam- 
ilies, not  mere  renters,  may  lease 
dairy-farm  tracts  of  from  100  to  200 
acres.  The  trustees  will  erect  homes 
•nd  barns  and  will  furnish  the  farm 
with  water.  A  similar  offer  to  lease 
■pplies  to  the  Durham  ranch." 

The  Vina  ranch  contains  60,000 
acres  and  the  Durham  ranch  18,000 
teres. 


Tapioca  Pudding 

Tapioca  is  very  nice  when  cooked 
with  fruits,  and  canned  peaches  or 
apricots  blend  well  with  it  as  a  pud- 
ding. When  served  as  a  custard, 
boiled,  shredded  pineapple  is  delicious 
beaten  up  with  the  custard. 


Orange  Omelet. 
Three  eggs    beaten    separately,  3 
tablespoons   orange  juice,    1  table- 
spoon sugar,  rind  of  1  orange.  When 
serving  burn  with  Kirsch  or  brandy. 


Nut  Cake. 

One  cup  sugar,  2  eggs,  V2  cup  but- 
ter, y2  cup  sweet  milk,  V/2  cups  sift- 
ed flour,  2  teaspoons  baking  powder, 
nuts  to  desire.    Bake  in  breadpan. 


Raisin  Fritters 
One  cup  of  rice,  %  cup  of  flour,  M 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder  in  flour, 
milk  sufficient  to  soften,  salt,  2  eggs 
beaten  separately.  Grate  the  rind  of 
%  lemon,  %  cup  of  Sultana  raisins. 
Cook  in  frying  oil. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 

Fruit  Standardization 

By  F.  B.  McKevitt, 
President  California  Fruit  Distributors. 

I HAVE  been  in  the  fruit  business 
of  this  State  a  little  over  thirty- 
nine  years,  and  during  that  time 
have  endeavored  to  keep  my  eyes 
and  ears  open,  studying  and  thinking 
of  ways  and  means  to  improve  our 
methods  to  the  end  that  both  grower 
and  consumer  might  be  benefited. 
There  have  been  many  changes  in  the 
fruit  business  of  this  State  since  1877, 
and  while  most  of  them  have  been 
beneficial,  they  are  not  all  so,  and  in 
at  least  one  notable  respect,  we  fail 
to  use  the  common  sense  and  judg- 
ment of  years  ago. 

The  present  standardization  law 
was  not  drafted  with  the  idea  that  it 
was  a  perfect  law;  it  was  not  made 
hard  or  drastic,  but  was  intended  to 
be  a  correction  of  poor  and  dis- 
honest packing  and  compel  attention 
to  the  principles  of  common  honesty. 
So  far  as  these  things  go  it  is  a  suc- 
cess, and  with  slight  modifications 
would  be  completely  so  were  it 
efficiently  enforced. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  inter- 
state shipment  of  fresh  fruit  is  hon- 
estly packed;  it  was  so  before  we  had 
any  law  bearing  upon  the  subject. 
Most  people  recognize  the  fact  that 
none  but  good  fruit  should  be 
shipped,  but  there  are  some  who  can 
not  or  will  not  resist  the  temptation 
to  increase  their  shipments  by  pack- 
ing unfit  fruit.  It  is  because  of  them 
that  a  law  is  necessary,  and  its  en- 
forcement provided  for. 

It  is  a  weakness  in  the  present  law 
that  domestic  shipments  are  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
Experience,  as  well  as  justice,  shows 
there  should  be  no  exemption.  This 
defect  will  probable  be  remedied  by 
the  present  Legislature. 

In  the  opinion,  of  many,  it  is  a 
weakness  in  the  present  law  that  the 
sugar  content  of  grapes  was  speci- 
fied at  17  per  cent  and  Emperors  16 
per  cent;  18  for  most  table  varieties 
and  16  for  Emperors  and  Cornichons 
would  be  better.  Much  complaint 
was  made  in  the  Eastern  market  this 
season  because  of  green  and  imma- 
ture Malagas.  Either  they  were  too 
sour  to  suit  the  trade,  because  of  low 
sugar  content,  or  the  inspectors  were 
careless  and  permitted  the  shipment 
of  stock  that  was  not  up  to  the  stand- 
ard. Inspection  in  the  same  districts 
last  year  was  satisfactory,  and  if 
equally  well  done  this  season,  would 
indicate  the  necessity  for  a  higher 
standard. 

It  is  the  poorest  of  business  judg- 
ment to  ship  grapes  that  are  unfit  to 
eat,  and  nothing  will  more  surely  kill 
the  extensively-grown  demand  for 
this  fruit. 

It  is  a  weakness  that  the  Standard- 
ization law  does  not  establish 
a  standard  pack  for  interstate  ship- 
ping, specifying  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  pounds  of  fruit  contained 
therein. 
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You  need  a  new 


SEPARATOR 

NOW 


st  If  you  are  still  using  some  gravity  or  setting 
—  process  of  creaming — 


BECAUSE  YOUR  WASTE  IS 
greatest  and  quality  of  product 
poorest  in  mid-summer  when 
the  milk  supply  is  heaviest. 
BECAUSE  TIME  IS  OF  GREAT- 
est  value  on  the  farm  at  this 
season  and  the  time  and  labor 
saving  of  the  good  separator 
counts  for  most. 


BECAUSE  THE  SKIM-MILK  IS 
poorest  without  a  separator  in 
hot  weather  and  often  more 
harmful  than  helpful  to  calves. 

BECAUSE  THE  WORK  OF  A 
New  De  Laval  Cream  Separator 
is  as  perfect  and  its  product  as 
superior  with  one  kind  of 
weather  as  with  another. 


2nd  If  you  have  a  very  old  De  Laval  or  an  inferior 
—  separator  of  any  kind — 

BECAUSE  THE  LOSSES  OF  THE 
poor  separator  from  incomplete 
skimming  and  the  tainted  prod- 
uct of  the  hard-to-clean  and  in- 
sanitary separator  are  the 
greatest  at  this  season. 
BECAUSE  OF  THE  GREAT 
economy  of  time  at  this  season 
in  having  a  separator  of  ample 
capacity  to  do  the  work  so 
much  more  quickly. 
BECAUSE  THE  NEW  DE  LAVAL 

These  are  all  facts  every  De  Laval  looal  agent  In  glad  of  the  opportunity 
to  prove  to  any  prospective  buyer.    If  you  don't  know  the  nearest  De 
Laval  agency  simply  write  the  nearest  main  office,  as  below 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

LARGEST  DAIRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 
Alpha  Gasoline  and  Distillate  Engines,  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silos,  Acme 
Ensilage  Cutters  and  Blowers,  Irrigation  Equipment,  Centrifugal  and 
Deep  Well  Pomps  and  Alpha  Spraying  Outfit*.    Send  for  special  catalog. 

61  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


is  so  much  simpler  and  more 
easily  handled  and  cared  for 
than  any  other,  and  you  can  not 
afford  to  waste  time  these  busy 
days  "fussing"  with  a  machine 
that  ought  to  have  been  thrown 
on  the  junk-plle  long  ago. 
BECAUSE  THE  DE  LAVAL  SEP- 
arator  of  to-day  is  just  as 
superior  to  other  separators  as 
the  best  of  other  separators  to 
gravity  setting,  and  every  fea- 
ture of  De  Laval  superiority 
counts  for  most  during  the  hot 
summer  months. 


THE  GOLDEN  GATE  WEED  CUTTER 

Greatest  Weed  Cutter  on  the  Market  Today 

Cut*  seven  feet  or  less,  weighs  230_pounds  and  is  all 
made  of  steel.  The  Golden  Gate  Weed  Cutter  Is  the 
greatest  of  its  kind  on  the  market.  For  workmanship, 
simplicity  and  durability  it  cannot  be  eicelled,  as  it 
does  its  work  to  perfection.  Those  who  are  using  it 
say  that  no  money  could  buy  it  if  they  could  not  get 
another.  It  not  only  cuts  all  kinds  of  weeds,  but 
cultivates  the  ground  as  well.  One  user  said  that  it 
has  saved  him  $200.00,  as  he  did  not  have  to  plow 
after  using. 

Write  for  free  descriptive  circular  and  list  of  testi- 
monials from  those  who  have  purchased  machines  and 
praise  it  in  every  way. 


Manufactured  by  C. 

Capital  Ave.  and  McKee  Road,  San  Jose,  Cnl. 


C.  SIGURD 


IMPORTANT! 


The  publishers  of  Orchard  and  Farm  believe  that  every 
advertisement  appearing  in  the  publication  is  backed  by 
responsible  people.  The  aim  is  to  have  no  other  than  reli- 
able advertisers.  Frauds  and  irresponsible  firms  are  not 
knowingly  allowed  space  ia  our  columns.  We  will  take  it 
as  a  favor  if  readers  will  advise  us  promptly  should 
they  have  any  reason  to  question  the  reliability  of  any 
firm  using  these  columns.  Discriminating  advertisers  rec- 
ognize Orchard  and  Farm  as  being  read  by  the  most  intelli- 
gent farmers,  stockmen  and  fruitgrowers  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  therefore  seek  our  columns  in  ad- 
vertising their  goods. 

ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
Examiner  Building,  Eleventh  and  Broadway, 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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—give  the  California  pig  a  chance 

The  farms  of  California  raise  the  finest 
fruits,  vegetables  and  grains — why  not 
hogs?  Let's  create  a  demand  for  Cali- 
fornia hams  and  bacon.  We  are  curing 
the  meats,  fresh,  sweet  and  tender.  You 
do  the  buying.  Give  the  California  pig  a 
chance.    Tell  your  neighbor  about 

MAYROSE  HAMS  and  BACON 

— that  the  dealer  guarantees  them  and 
will  cheerfully  take  back  any  ham  or 
bacon  if  found  to  be  anything  else  than 
to  his  liking. 


WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


F.  A,  PIERCE 

Oregon  Ranch 


MELBOURN  LAURY 

California  Ranch 


Breeders  of  Pure  Bred  Angora 
Goats,  Registered 

Dodo  holds  the  world's  record  for  tbe  longrst  flescs), 
the  best  flesfce  and  the  highest  price  ever  paJd,  $37I.M 
for  a  single  fleece;  length  41  lnchea  In  3  years  7 
months.  Bucks  for  sale  only  at  $60.00.  $75  00  and 
1100.00  apiece.  If  not  satisfied  with,  the  buck,  sand 
him  back  at  my  expense.  This  Is  Leo's  picture,  meet 
me  at  the  State  Fair,  Sacramento.  Sept.  t  to  If 
and  see  my  long  fleece.  Please  Inclose  stamps  for  In- 
formation.   P.  A.  PIERCE.  Isolate.  Oregon. 


I  San  Ramon  Shropshires 

Oar  State  Fair  Winnings 


Champion  Bam  and  Champion  Ewe 

1st  aged  ram;  1st  and  2nd  yearling 
ram:  2nd  and  3rd  ram  Iamb;  1st  and  3rd 
aged  ewe;  1st  and  3rd  yearling  ewe;  2nd 
and  3rd  ewe  lamb;  1st  on  flock;  1st  and 
2nd  on  pen  of  4  lambs. 

American  Shropshire  Specials 

1st  on  pen  of  5  yearling  rams;  1st  on 
pen  of  3  ewes;  1st  and  2nd  on  pen  of 
lambs. 

Pure  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes — In- 
dividuals or  car  lots. 

RISHOP  BROS. 

■^^San  Ramon,  Contra  Costa  Cw,  CaL 


Live  Stock  Affairs 


HERE  are  ten  commandments  for 
hog  cholera  protection: 
L  Through  the  days  of  thy 
labors  thou  shalt  remember  that  swine 
require  special  attention  in  the  way 
of  feeding,  drinking,  housing  and  gen- 
eral cleanliness.- 

2.  Thou  shalt  keep  daily  vigilance 
over  thy  flock  of  swine,  lest  a  portion 
become  subject  of  cholera. 

3.  Knowcst  thou  that  cholera  in- 
fection, being  of  easy  distribution 
oyer  the  land  by  rodents  of  the  field, 
birds  of  the  air  and  human  agencies, 
it  behooves  the  master  of  the  farm 
and  his  attendants  and  their  wives 
and  children,  to  pursue  and  day,  yea, 
even  destroy  pigeons,  crows,  buz- 
zards, stray  dogs  and  other  animals 
that  go  from  farm  to  farm;  for  the 
same  reason,  thou  shouldst  not  per- 
mit in  visitation  upon  thy  swine  hab- 
itat, strangers,  such  as  peddlers, 
agents  and  buyers,  nay,  not  even  thy 
neighbors,  lest  they  introduce  cholera 
and  lead  to  the  destruction  of  thy 
herd. 

4.  Watch  thy  neighbor  as  thyself, 
for  often  it  comes  to  pass  that 
cholera  hath  stricken  his  herd  and  he 
remainth  silent. 

5.  Should  it  come"  to  pass  that  the 
scourage  hath  stricken  thy  herd, 
isolate  the  afflicted  ones  from  the 
well,  using  a  goodly  portion  of  dis- 
tance between. 

6.  Should  death  overtake  one  or 
more  of  thy  porkers,,  thou  shalt  ob- 
serve strictly  the  Biblical  injunction, 
ashes  to  ashes. 

7.  When  cholera  is  rampant  over 
the  land,  be  thou  ever  watchful  of 
thine  animals'  habitation.  Thou 
shouldst  provide  good  wire  fencing 
for  the  protection  of  thy  swine,  thou 
shouldst  forever  banish  from  thy 
doorstep,  the  filthy,  germ-laden  wal- 
low hole;  thou  shouldst  keep  thy 
hogs  in  good  health,  free  from  lice 
and  worms  and  thereby  resistent  to 
any  disease,  including  cholera. 

8.  Thon  shouldst  keep  thy  swine 
habitat  clean  and  disinfected  at  all 
times,  using  plenty  of  slaked  lime  and 
crude  oil  and  other  recognized  dis- 
infectants around  the  premises. 

9.  And  if  these  things  come  to 
pass  and  still  thy  breast  be  filled 
with  fear  lest  the  danger  be  im- 
minent, betake  thyself  to  counselors, 
wise  in  cholera  lore,  and  take  goodly 
counsel  of  these.  They  will  instruct 
you  in  the  way  of  having  thy  swine 
made  immune  against  cholera  through 
the  medium  of  vaccination. 

10.  In  the  time  that  vaccination 
hath  become  necessary  and  impera- 
tive to  safeguard  thy  herd  against 
cholera,  thou  art  admonished  to  em- 
ploy a  competent  party  to  apply  the 
treatment,  and  be  ye  also  certain  that 
good  potent  serum  be  used.  All 
these  things  shall  be  revealed  by 
these  counselors  and  in  the  days  to 
come  thou  shalt  profit  from  the  fruit 
of  thy  labors  and  thy  nights  shall  not 
be  spent  in  grief. 

The  loss  from  bad  eggs  comes 
about  because  a  single  broken  or 
spoiled  egg  is  not  considered  a  great 
loss.  In  fact,  it  is  so  s'raall  that  it 
is  hardly  noticed  on  the  average  farm, 
but  it  is  the  total  of  these  broken 
and  bad  eggs  which  causes  an  annual 
loss  of  $5,661,000  in  the  United  States 
w!.en  eggs  are  selling  at  30  cents  a 
f  izen. 


re- 


LIVESTOCK  markets  duri 
cent  years  have  experie 
constantly  growing  dema 
well-fattened  beef  animals  we 
from  900  to  1200  pounds.  Th 
been  due  to  the  increasing  d 
by  beef  consumers  for  light-wei 
high-grade  cuts.  Such  a  demand 
must  necessarily  be  supplied  by  welfc. 
finished  animals  from  14  to  20  month* 
old,  carrying  a  large  percentage  <J 
the  blood  of  one  of  the  early  matur> 
ing  beef  breeds,  usually  that  of  tttt 
Hereford.  Aberdeen-Angus,  or  Short- 
horn. 

To  distinguish  them  from  animal! 
of  other  beef  classes,"  these  yearling! 
have  come  to  be  designated  as  I  a  by 
beeves.  The  preparation  for  market 
of  this  class  of  beeves  requires  mora 
skill  than  is  necessary  in  the  produc- 
tion of  animals  marketed  at  more  ma- 
tin e  ages,  since  the  growth  m  the 
latter  is  made  largely  on  the  cheapen 
roughages  of  the  farm. 

With  the  growing  scarcity  of 
feeder  cattle  and  the  advance  in 
value  of  farm  lands,  the  baby  beef 
industry  is  of  increasing  importance 
and  is  receiving  the  attention  of  farm- 
er, in  all  livestock  sections  of  the 
country. 


Selecting  a  Stallion 

ONE  of  the  first  consideration* 
in  the  breeding  of  livestock  is 
the  selection    of    the  proper] 
sire.    The  influence  of  the  sire  is  pre-l 
eminent  because  he  directly  affects  a 
greater    number    of    offspring  than 
docs  the  single  female.    There  can^ 
be  no  improvement    or  grading-up 
process  by  the  use   of   scrub  sires. 
Horse  breeders  should  recognize  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  a  paying  proposi- 
tion simply  to  breed  mares  to  any  1 
stallion   that   may  be   available.  Aj 
sound,  purebred    stallion  should    be ! 
used  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  ob- 
tained. 

The  stallion  selected  should  conform 
as   closely  as  possible  to  the  breed  | 
and  type  of  the  mares  that  are  to  be 
bred.    Stallions  of  pure  breeding  arc, 
by  virtue  of  their  unmixed  ancestry,  I 
possessed  of  greater  prepotency  than 
are  grades  or  scrubs,  and  will,  there-  I 
fore,  invariably    impress    their  off- 
spring with  their  breed  characteris- 
tics and  individual  merit. 


MENDEL'S  DISCOVERY. 

A  Belgian  Monk  in  his  little  gard 
in  Europe  crossed  smooth  peas  wi 
wrinkled  ones.  The  next  year  he  br 
these  crossed  peas  and  found  t 
their  progeny  would  be  one-quart 
wrinkled  and  three-quarters  smoot 
That  is  a  perfectly  simple,  innocei 
inoffensive  bit  of  knowledge.  It  w 
so  entirely  innocent  that  thirty  ycai 
or  nearly  a  generation,  elapsed  befo 
the  scientists  of  the  world  came 
a  realization  that  it  was  one  of  tl 
most  important  biological  facts  of  tl 
ages.  The  science  of  genetics  h; 
since  arisen,  based  on  this  Monk 
patch  of  garden  peas.  Suppose  th 
Monk  had  been  presided  over  by 
modern  station  director  without 
vision ! 

Butter  is  going  into  cold  storage 
a  rapid  rate  in  spite  of  prices  7  to  I 
cents  higher  than  a  year  ago.  Pa 


speculators  buying  freely. 


hat 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Horses  in  War 

By  Colonel  H.  F.  Reilly. 

THERJE  seems  to  be  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing- opinion  that  the  day  of 
the  horse  in  war  has  passed, 
nearly  three  years  of  warfare  in 
Europe  has  shown  this  to  be  an  en- 
tirely erroneous  idea.    On  the  East- 
Atrn    or    Russian    Roumanian  front, 
where  there  are  few  good  roads,  in 
other  words  where  the-  road  condi- 
tions are  somewhat  simv3ar  to  those 
which  ordinarily  obtain  in  the  United 
States,  the  horse  has  not  only  held  his 
own  for  the  mounted  services,  such 
as  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  but  -also 
lor  supply  purposes. 

Again  and  again  the  armies  oper- 
ating on  this  front  have  found  the  ar- 
rival of  supplies  and  ammunition  de- 
pendant upon  the  use  of  horse  trans- 
port. Even  on  the  Western  front, 
where  the  road  system  is  probably 
the  best  in  the  world,  mechanical  trac- 
tion has  not  been  able  to  displace  the 
horse. 

'  In  general,  it  might  be  said  that 
the    line    between    mechanical  and 
Horse  traction  on  a  battlefield  is  the 
extreme  limit  of  the  enemies'  artillery 
Bfire  when  any  heavy  action  is  going 
Kn,   The  horse  is  used  on  the  battle- 
field and  the  mechanical  traction  in 
^rear  of  it. 

In  Rough  Country 
t-  Of  course  during  calm  periods,  me- 
Bchanical  traction  is  used  along  the 
■rear  part  of  the  battlefield.  There 
Bare  various  reasons  for  this  division. 
■Probably  the  main  one  is  that  bat- 
teries frequently  must  be  placed  and 
s  supplied  in   positions  some  distance 
■torn  a  road.    Often  the^country  to  be 
traversed  is  so  rough  that  a  tractor 
Fcannot  get  over  it.     If  the  army  is 
t  operating  on  conquered  ground,  this 
l  ground  generally  is  so  cut  up  with  old 
trenches  and  shell  holes  that  horse 
traction  and  only  horse   traction  is 
i  practicable 

Heavy  Batteries  Are  Horsed 
So  well  are  these  conditions  recog- 
t  l.ized  that  in  spite  of  the  tremendous 
"eights   of  heavy  artillery  material 
|  and   the   slowness  and   difficulty  of 
[  moving  them  by  horse  traction,  only 
half  the  heavy  batteries  have  mechan- 
ical traction. 

The  remainder  are  horsed  and  thus 
,.  the  means  are  always  available  to 
|(  move  the  batteries  no  matter  what 
I  the  difficulties. 

i    Therefore,   in   general   it   may  be 
t*  said   that  an  army  must   still  have 
..animal*  for  all  its  cavalry,  the  use- 
fulness of  which  is  far  from  disap- 
►  pearing;  it  must  have  horses  for  all 
"its  light  field  artillery,  half  its  heavy 
field  artillery  and  all  its  regimental. 
[  and  divisional   supply  trains.  Inci- 

•  dentally,  every  regiment  of  infantry 
r  must  have  several  hundred  horses 
'  and  mules.    The  more  the  question  is 

examined,  the  more  two  facts  stand 

•  out.  The  first  is  that  certain  work  in 
modern  warfare  can  only  be  done  by 

■  horses.  The  second  is  that  the  num- 
ber of  horses  needed  for  armies 
which  are  counted  by  the  millions, 
must  t)e  counted  by  the  hundred  thou- 
sands. / 


From  two  and  one-half  to  three 
acre-feet  of  irrigation  water  per  acre 
per  year  is  sufficient  for  the  growth 
of  maximum  economic  yields  of  al- 
falfa on  the  medium  loam  soils  of 
Sacramento  Valley.  This  is  the  con- 
clusion drawn  from  experiments  cov- 
ering a  six-year  period  at  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  at  Davis,  and  of  obser- 
vations during  one  to  two  years  on 
fifty-four  Sacramento  Valley  alfalfa 
farms. 

Farmers  who  expect  to  use  fer- 
tilizers for  wheat  this  fall  must 
order  early.  The  bulk  of  the  fer- 
tilizer which  will  be  needed  should 
be  shipped  during  June,  July  and 
early  August,  because  a  threatened 
car  shortage  during  late  summer  in- 
dicates that  later  shipments  will  not 
be  delivered  before  seeding  time. 
Preparations  can  be  made  now  for 
Storing  early  shipments. 


For  Hogs,  Cattle,  Horses  and  Sheep 


Economy  Stock  Powders  are  not  a  stock 
food,  but  a  medicine;  not  a  panacea,  but  a 
remedy ;  not  a  medicated  salts,  but  a  purely 
medicinal  compound,  composed  of  the  very 
best  and  choicest  of  herbs,  roots  and  sodas ; 
not  a  cure-all,  but  a  genuine  conditioner, 
composecTof  ten  different  ingredients,  scien- 
tifically compounded.  No  oil  meal,  no  bran, 
no  salt,  no  mill  sweepings,  no  cheap  filler, 
no  poisonous  or  harmful  drugs  or  stimulants, 
such  as  Arsenic  and  Black  Antimony,  that 
will  create  a  false  appetite.  Economy  Stock 
Powders  are  as  carefully  compounded  as  a 
doctor's  prescription  in  a  drug  store. 

It  will  keep  your  hogs  free  rrom  worms,  build  up 
the  constitution.  It  will  also  pay  you  in  more  pounds 
of  fat  out  of  the  grain  fed.  It's  like  writing  insurance 
on  your  herd  against  disease,  as  it  purifies  the  blood, 
sweetens  the  stomach,  expels  and  destroys  all  germs, 
worms  and  parasites,  and  It  keeps  your  stock  In  a 
healthy  condition.  It  stands  in  a  class  by  itself — an 
honest  article,  which  has  been  proved  by  the  business 
that  we  have  built  up. 

Over  200,000  Farmers 
and  Stockmen  are  Feed- 
ing Economy  Regularly. 


To  the  Dairyman 


Economy  Stock  Powders  will  give  you  an  increased 
flow  of  milk,  and  will  keep  your  dairy  cows  in  better 
flesh.  The  reason  for  this  Is  that  the  stomach  is 
sweet,  the  digestive  organs  are  in  a  healthy  condition, 
the  fever  suppressed,  and  a  good  pond  of  digestive 
fluid  is  made,  so  that  the  food  consumed  is  thoroughly 
saturated,  thereby  giving  the  best  results  from  the 
food. 

P  n  p*  p*  36-page  book  and  a  liberal  supply  of 
r  IX.  J— i  Hi  Economy  Stock  Powder  to  make  a 
thorough  test — free.  The  book  contains  valuable  in- 
formation on  livestock  diseases,  such  as  Lumbercoid, 
Lung  Worm,  Thorn-headed  or  Bodkin  Worm,  Whip 
Worm,  Pin  Worm,  Kidney  Worm,  Typhoid  Pneumonia, 
Spleen  Fever,  Swine  Plague,  Indigestion,  Coughing, 
Thumps,  Paralysis,  White  Scours,  Cholera,  etc.  You 
will  also  find  valuable  information  on  feeding. 


r 


Economy  Hog  and  Cattle  Powder  Company 


also  a  | 

free  sample  bf  Economy  Stock  Powder  to  try  out  on  my  stock. 


1527-28  Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Send  me  your  booklet  "Economy-Ize  Tour  Farm,' 


I  Name  ......  R.  F.  D  | 

■p    o   State  


REGISTERED 
BERKSHIRES 

My  herd  is  headed  by 
Los  Royal,  son  of  Win- 
ona Champion  and 
grandson  of  Laurel 
Champion,  also 
Tehama  Boy,  son 
of  Panama  Lee  the 
2d    and  grandson 
of     Lee's  Artful 
Premier  1st.  Stock 
from    these  herd 
boars  are  sure  breed- 
ers.   Write  for  further  inforinati.n  to 

W.  Boyd  Carpenter  I 

BOX  »8,  RED  BLUFF,  CAL. 


FOR  SALE 

From  One  to  Three  Car  Loads  of  Select 
Young  Horses.  Among  them  a  few  span  of 
well  mat£d  mares  and  horses,  a  little  city 
sore,  which  we  take  In  at  a  very  low  figure, 
so  as  to  sell  them  immediately.  All  stock 
guaranteed  as  represented.  Farm  and  Del  - 
ivery  Wagons,  Work  Harness  of  all  kinds, 
generally  on  hand. 

220   Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Rose  Crest  Berkshires 

The  blood  of  Buch  peat  sires  as  Masterpiece, 
Rivals,  Champion's  Best  and  others.  None 
better  on  the  Coast  1  am  offering  at  present 
14  boars  and  10  gilts  farrowed  in  1916,  also 
fall  pigs  of  both  sexes. 

Herd  headed  by  Rookwnod  Baron  10th  No. 
152792  and  Ames  Rival  118  No.  217854. 

For  full  particulars  and  prices  address 

F.  L.  HALL,  Penis,  California 


IE  DAG 

L.  GLUE 


>E'S 

EHANDV 
BOT  rLES 


SHORTHORNS 
BERKSHIRES 

Hopland  Stock  Farm 

Hopland,  Cal. 

Registered  Herd  and  Range  Bulls  of 
finest  breeding.  Boars  and  Gilts  by 
IOWANA  RIVAL  MAJESTIC  194736.  a 
son  of  RIVAL,  CHAMPION  112500  and 
RESERVE  GRAND  CHAMPION,  Sac- 
ramento, Cat,  1916. 

San  Francisco  Office 
1210  Flood  Bldg. 


Delia  Vista  Hampshires 

l  I  wish  to  announce  that  for  immediate  sale' 
I*  am  offering  at  a  bargain  an  aged  boar  and 
two  yearlings  for  mixed  herds. 

Also  some  good  gilts  both  bred  and  open  and 
weanlings  of  either  sex.  Hampshires  are  noted 
for  early  maturity.  as  being  good  rustlers,  good 
mothers  and  prolific.  Our  three  last  sows  to 
farrow  produced  40  pigs. 

For  particulars  address 

DR.  J.  W.  HENDERSON 

522  First   National   Bank  Building, 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

Mention  Orchard  and  Farm  when  answering. 


SAVES    YOU    DOLLAPS.  IO< 


SHORTHORNS 

Paicines  Ranch  Company 

offers  for  summer  and  fall  deliv- 
ery both  registered  and  unregis- 
tered weanling  bull  and  heifer' 
calves. 

^For  prices  and  particulars 
apply  to 

DAVID  J.  STOLLERY 

820  Sharon  Building 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


D.  O.  LIVELY 
STOCK  FARM 

INC. 

215  Ilobart  Bldg.,  San  Francisco, 

Breeders  of 
Hereford  Cattle 

A  few  choice  heifers  for>  sale.  We 
buy  and  sell  live  stock  on  commis- 
sion.   Farm  at  Mayfield,  Cal. 


Chief  of  the  Department  of  Livestock 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition,  1915. 


Classified  Ads 
Pay  Big 

Only  Paper  That  Got  Results 

I  will  countermand  my  order  to  discontinue  ad. 
Let  it  run  a  couple  more  Issues.  To  he  frank, 
the  season  is  over,  but  Orchard  and  Farm  la 
the  only  paper  which  haa  got  any  inquiries  to 
speak  of.  The  others  were  so  little  it  did  not 
pay.  I  am  not  trying  to  sell  a  whole  lot  more 
this  season,  so  I  say,  continue  a  couple  of  issues 
yet.  I  will  admit  your  paper  must  surely  be 
read.— C.  E.  Thorpe,  K  F.  D.  1.  lioi  300. 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Got  Fine   Hi  Milt- — Rabbits) 

Keep  our  ad  running;  getting  fine  results. 
Enclosed  find  stamps  to  tho  amount  of  $1.  Credit 
us  with  balance  above  cost  of  advertisement. — 
Caldwell  Bros.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Results  Before  Expected 

We  are  getting  results  from  our  ad  in  your 
paper  already,  and  we  feel  that  we  can  use  a 
little  larger  space. — Fresno  Petaluroa  Hatcher*, 
C.  N.  Ncedham,  Fresno,  Cal. 

Big-  Rabbit  Business 

Enclosed  rind  42c  in  stamps.  Kindly  keep  our 
ad  running.  It  sure  la  doing  the  work.  WWUng 
you  success,  we  are  Sinnott's  Rabbltry,  Fresno, 
Cal. 

Keep  Our  Ad  Running — Sure 
Tou  will  find  enclosed  90c,   for  which  keep 

our    ad    running.     Getting    results. — Sinnott's 

lUbbitry,  Fresno.  Cal. 

Much   Pleased   With  Results 
Please  run  my  ad  for  six  moaUis  longer.  I 

have  had  good  results  from  it — J.  W.  Robinson, 

Fresno,  Cal 
All  copy  lor  the  August  lasue  must  b«  In  the 

Los  Angeles  or  San   Francisco  offices  by  July 

23rd,  aa  this  Is  the  data  for  closing  our  classified 

page*. 
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RELIABLE  HOTELS 

54t,(MM)  Farmer;,,  Slock  miser-  and  Fruitgrowers  n«»w  road  Orchard  and  Farm. 
When  traveling,  information  as  to  reliable  hotels  and  accommodations  is 
always  welcome,  and  this  is  where  Orchard  and  Farm  is  desirous  of  Herr- 
ing its  big  family  of  readers.  Von  can  rely  on  the  hotels  advertised  in 
these  columns,  as  the  publishers  will  only  accept  advertising  from  what  is 
considered  reliable  and  trustworthy  hotels.  When  planning  your  trips  to 
any  city  or  town,  be  snre  to  consult  these  columns  for  places  to  stop. 


Sunset,  Main  1585 
Home,  10743. 


"THE 
HOUSE  • 
OF 

COMFORT" 

822    West    Sixth  Street 


HOTEL  LEE 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Modern.  Beautiful  liall  liooiu.  Curd  llncuii  and  Billiard  K«om  in  connection  wltli  litliliT. 
I.oculrd  mi  liitrmruan  I. inf.,  connecting  to  all  l>t-mi«r>..  uii'l  on  l.<»»l  l.inr. 

to  All  .Part*  at  the  City. 

Convenient  to  Shopping  District  and  Theaters.    Rates  75c  and  up;  with  bath 

$1.00  and  up. 


Wm.  B.  Clark,  Prop.      Special  Weekly  Summer  Rates      European  Plan 


HoidiOakland 


n 

h  $  -ftirtufes 

/rum  SctfiFrvincificX) 

COME  TO  OAKLAND  and  enjoy 
boating  and  canoeing:  on  Lake 
Merritt,  surf  bathing  tn  Ala- 
meda, golf,  motoring  and  riding 
through  the  picturesque  mountains 
of  Alameda  County,  and  all  outdoor 
sports. 

It's  cool,  comfortable  and  social- 
ly congenial  at  Hotel  Oakland,  the 
terminal  of  the  transcontinental 
Lincoln  highway.  Surprisingly  low 
rates  to  permanent  guests. 

INVESTIGATE 
From  91.50  Up  "S;™" 

CAKI.   SWORD,  Manager 


"Another  of  America's 
Exceptional  Hotels" 

MULTNOMAH  HOTEL 

PORTLAND,  OHEGON 

ltuuin    with    iintli    from    S1.:>0  day 

Garage  for  convenience  of  tourbtta. 


IIukIi    .imi    Stockton  Street* 
SAX  FRANCISCO 

REASONABLE  RATES 

Considering  the  superior  location 
and  handsome  appointment  of  the 
Victoria  and  the  high  class  of  its 
patronage,   its   rates  arc  extremely 

reasonable.  ^ 

European  Plan  a  P*» 

With     bath.     $1.5(1  ^aflMF^fej 
per    day    and  up 
European  plan 
without  bath.  $1.0 
per   day    and  up 

American  Plat 

(Table  d'Hote) 
from  $3.00  per  <Jn\ 
and  up,  depending 
on  location  of 
room  and  number 
occupying  same. 
Send  for  booklet 


n.  to.  tiitiAitio 


Hotel  Somerton 

440  Geary  St„  San  Francisco 

The  most  conveniently  located  hotel 
In  the  elty    aolieita  roar  patronage. 

Our  dining  room,  with  its  excel- 
lent service  and  moderate  prices,  an 
attractive  feature. 

KATES: 
Rooms  without  attacked  bath 
S1.00  to  si.. -.!>  per  aar 
Raoaw   with    inoilnd    I.  nth 
fl.r.n  to  *3.0»  per  day 
DIRECTIONS — Prom  Ferries  take  anv  Oearv 
St.  car  (Munidpal  line)  direct  to  door'  From 
3d  and  Townsend  Hu.  depot  take  car  No  IS 
or  16,  transfer  to  Geary  St.  line  at  Kearny  and 


Market  St* 


CHAS.  1.  SAULEIR.  Mgr. 


DALF-TALLAC 

H0TEI 


HOTEL  FRANCIS ! 


ALL  OPTSIDE 
ROOMS  -convenient 


also  , 
hut  » 
$1.00 


Private  or  pi: 
II  roams.  Rata 
i»  it.  cor.  EHil 


FREE  LAr> 


INFORMATION 


Wonderful  opportunities 

f*nn*rs  Cheap  land*  awaltln.  (lerWopmrat.  Two 
and  threat  trot*  a  year.     No  long,  cold  w.ntnrt. 

WRITE  TO-DAY  I; 

taUan.  water,  baalth.  Great  eoUxm,  eorn,  oata, 
bur.  eaUle,  dairy,  onuic*.  sraparrult.  market 
garden  country     PVee  inf ormialixi  furntahed  by 

The  neutfcain   Land   Buraaa  af 
TMf    GEORGIAN -AMERICAN*.    ATLANTA.  OA. 


Clean  Dairy  Utensils 

MOST  of  the  bacteria  which  get 
into  milk  come  from  the  dirty 
cow  and  from  the  utensils, 
such  as  cans,  pails,  strainers,  coolers 
and  separators,  which  have  not  been 
properly  cleaned.  In  winter  the  cows 
are  likely  to  become  dirty  from  con- 
finement in  the  .barn,  but  in  sum- 
mer they  are  easily  kept  clean,  so 
that  they  are  then  of  little  relative 
importance  in  contaminating  milk.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  far«*greatcr  number 
of  bacteria  get  into  milk  from  dirty 
utensils  in  summer  than  from  a  dirty 
cow  in  winter. 

A  bacterial  count  recently  made 
from  some  of  the  rinsing  water  left 
in  an  eight-gallon  can,  which  had 
been  washed  twelve  hours  before, 
showed  the  can  to  contain  more  than 
three  billion  bacteria.  'Eight  gallons 
of  milk  placed  in  this  can  would  have 
received  a  contamination  of  nearly 
100,000  bacteria  for  each  cubic*  centi- 
meter. This  can  had  been  thorough! v 
rinsed  and  left,  covered  in  a  room 
where  the  temperature  was  about  70 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  An  experiment 
made  during  'the  winter,  when  the 
temperature  was  below  50  degreei 
showed  fewer  than  3,000,000  bacteria 
in  a  can  similarly  treated,  which 
would  mean  a  contamination  of  fewer 
than  100  for  each  cubic  centimeter 
of  milk. 

A  can  which  was  rinsed,  subse- 
quently heated  with  steam  and  then 
turned  right  side  up  with  the  cover 
off  until  dry,  contained  approximately 
200,000  bacteria  or  a  contamination 
of  about  seven  for  each  cubic  centi- 
meter. 

Experiments  indicate  that  the  point 
of  chief  importance  in  the  care  of 
dairy  utensils,  especially  in  warm 
weather,  is  thorough  drying  after 
cleaning.  Cleaning  will  remove  a 
large  per  cent  of  the  bacteria  and 
much  of  the  food  for  their  gromth. 
Application  of  steam  for  thirty  sec- 
onds kills  very  few,  but  it  will  sup- 
ply heat  to  dry  the  utensils,  which 
prevents  bacterial  growth  so  that 
there  will  be  practically  no  more 
present  twelve  hours  later  than  five 
minutes  after  washing  the  utensils. 

Much  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon 
thor-rugh  cleaning  of  utensils*  and 
rightly  so.  but  the  process  of  tiryin"- 
is  equally  as  important  in  warm 
weather.  Drying  should  not  be  done 
with  a  cloth,  but  by  heating  the  uten- 
sils in  hot  water,  steam  or  oven  suf- 
ficiency tr,  evaporate  moisture. 

General  recommendations  for  the 
care  of  utensils  are:  1 — Rinse  in  luke 
warm  water  as  soon  after  use  as  pos- 
sible. 2 — Wash  in  hot  water  con- 
taining washing  powder,  which  will 
remove  grease.  3-— Rinse  in  clean  hot 
water  and  place  in  live  steam  15  sec- 
ends,  drain  and  place  right  side  up 
until  steam  evaporates.  On  the  farm 
where  steam  not  available  sunning 
wiTl  give  effective  results.  4— Invert 
in  a  clean  protected  place  when  rjrv. 


Canning  Without  Sugar 

FRUIT  of  any  kind  suitable  for 
canning  may  be  preserved  with- 
out sugar.  When  the  fruit  is 
consumed,  the  sugar  can  be  added 
exactly  as  is  done  with  fresh  fruit.  If 
the  fruit  when  canned  is  thoroughly 
ripe  it  -may  be  cousiimed  without  this 
addition  of  sugar  and  is  sweet  enough 
for  .many  tastes. 

The  ordinary  method-  of  home  can- 
ning are  used.  These  are  the  "cold 
pack"  and  "hot  pack"  methods. 

For  the  former  the  fruit  is  washed, 


peeled,  pitted  or  cored  as 

packed  tight  in  clean,  sc 
or  jars.    Water  is  then  atl 

in  the  case  of  cans,  and 
possible  without  crackin-j 
in  the  case  of  jars     Scalded  caps  $ 
covers  and   rubbers  are  then  put  M 

place  loosely  and  the  filled  cans  lieat- 
cd  in  a  vessel  of  In  tiling  water  far 
twenty  to  forty  minutes.  An  or- 
dinary wash  boiler  furnished  withj 
wire  screen  or  a  wooden  grating  am 
w  hich  to  place  the  jars  is  suitable  fat 
this  purpose  The  boiler  should  con- 
tain enough  wateT  to  rise  about  halt 
way  up  the  sides  of  the  jars. 

While    still    at   the    boiling  U 
perature   the   jars   or  cans  are 
moved,,  sealed  and  placed  to  c< 
lying  horizontally  or  upside  down. 

For  the  "hot  pack"  method  the  l 
pared  fruit  is  placed  in  a  large 
M  the  stove  with  a  little  water 
prevent  burning.  After  heating 
the  boiling  point  and  cooking  u 
the  fruit  is  tender  and  some  of 
juice  has  exuded,  it  is  poured  into 
cans  or  heated  jars  by  means  o 
wire  or  perforated  ladle  and  a  «f 
funnel.  Sufficient  juice  from  the  I 
is  then  added  just  to  cover  the  fi 
and  the  cans  or  jars  sealed.  Th 
are  then  heated  in  the  boiler  for  ab 
twenty  minutes.  For  a  second  ba 
of  the  same  "fruit  the  juice  remain 
in  the  pot  should  be  used  instead 
water  for  the  preliminary  cookinj 


Egyptian  Cotton 

AN  organization  to  be  known  i 
the  Egyptian  Cotton  Growei 
Association,,  with  J.  W.  Hq 
kins,  president,  and  J.  F.  Goodric 
secretary,  has  been  formed  in  tl 
Palo  Verde  Valley.  About  2j| 
acres  were  signed  up  at  a  meetia 
about  a  week  ago  and  it  is  hop* 
that  the  balance  will  be  signed  witl 
out  difficulty.  Two  or  three  gi 
propositions  have  been  presented  l*t 
no  action  has  been  taken  on  any  t 
them  as  yet,  hut  it  seems  to  be  a  ce 
taiuty  that  a  gin  for  the  Egyptia 
staple  is  an  assured  fact. 


A  Song  for  Our  Flag 

Margaret  E.  Sangster. 

ABIT  of  color  against  the  blue;] 
'  Hues    of   the   morning,  blue 
for  true, 

And   red    for    the   kindling   light  oft 

flame, 

And    white   for   a   nation's    stainless ■ 

fane. 

Under  its  folds,  wherever  found. 
With  hope  in  its  every  shining  star; 
Oh!  fling  it  forth  to  the  winds  afat* 
Thank  God.  we  have  freedom's  holy 

-  ground 

Don't  you  love  it,  as  out  it  floats 
From  the  schoolhouse  peak,  and  glad 

young  throats? 
Sing  of  the  banner  that  aye  shall  he 

Symbol  of  honor  and  victory. 

Don't  you  thrill  when  the  marching 

feet 

Of  jubilant  soldiers  shake  the  street, 
And  the  bugles  shrill,  and  the  trum- 
pets call, 

And  the  red,  white  and  blue  is  over 

.    us  all? 
Don't  you  pray,  amid  starting  tears, 
It  may  never  be  furled  through  age- 
long years? 

A  song  for  our  flag,  our  country's 

boast, 

That    gathers    beneath    it   a  mighty 

host: 

Long  may  it  wave  o'er  the  goodly 
land' 

We  hold  in  fee  'neath  our  father's 

hand. 

For  God  and  liberty  evermore 

May  that  banner  stand  from  shore  to 

shore. 

Never  to  those  high  meanings  lost, 
Never  with  alien  standards  croised, 
But  always  valiant  and  pure  and  true, 
Our  starry  flag;  red,  white  and  blue. 
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Farm  School  Instruction 

T^HE     State     University  Farm 
School    of   California   offers  a 
tbrec-ycar  course  in  Agriculture 
3o  arranged   that   the   student  may 

Specialize  in  either  animal  husbandry 
or    horticulture.      This     course  is 
planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  stu- 
dents who  have  reached  the  age  of 
18  without  the  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  the  four-year  courses  in 
agriculture  offered  by  the  University, 
Br  who  may  not  wish  to  take  the 
Krne  to  acquire  so  thorough  a  train- 
ing in   languages,  mathematics  and 
underlying  sciences  as  those  courses 
necessitate, 
t  The  course  gives  students  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  natural  laws  which 
"govern  plant  and  animal  production 
•and  a  knowledge  of  the  best  methods 
Ef  agricultural  practice.     The  first 
year  is  devoted  largely  to  training  in 
Ehe  fundamental  sciences,  particularly 
V  botany  and  chemistry,  a  knowledge 
■of  which  is  essential  to  the  mtelli- 
•  gent  study  of  the  technical  problems 
I  of  agriculture. 

I  During  the  second  and  third  years 
5  a  study  is  made  of  all  the  more  mi- 
L  portant  branches  of  agriculture  which 
Kre  followed  in  this  State.  A  large 
t  proportion  of  the  work  is  done  in 
f.  laboratory,  field  and  shop. 

;  Most  of  the  time  is  given  to  tech- 
fnical  subjects;  but  practical  mathe- 
f  matics  is  studied  throughout  the 
I  course,  while  work  in  English  and 
r  economics  is  also  included. 

Vocal  and  orchestral  music,  physi- 
|  cal  education,  and  farm  practice  are 
L  offered  to  those  who  wish  such  in- 
f  struction. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  meet  the 
f  needs  of  high  school  graduates  who 
'  desire  two  years  of  technical  train- 
i  ing  in  agriculture.  It  is  intended  to 
I  give  them  a  thorough  grasp  of  the 
I  principles  which  underlie  the  scien- 
tific and  economic  management^  of 
t   soils,  crops  and  animals. 

More  than  half  the  students  are 
i  high  school  graduates.  The  average 
age  of  the  entrants  is  a  little  over  20 
1  years.  High  school  students  are  ad- 
i  vised  to  consult  their  principal,  and 
>  those  not  attending  high  schools  may 
t  consult  the  county  superintendent  of 
;  schools  concerning  the  courses  of 
t  study. 

Applications  for  admission  should 
\    be  sent  to   the  Dean  of  the  Uni- 
versity  Farm   School,  Davis,  Cali- 
fornia, so  as  to  reach  him,  if  possible, 
before  September  1.  

Citrus  By-Products 

ANEW  service  designed  to  bring 
manufacturers  of  citrus  by- 
products into  touch  with  con- 
sumers has  been  inaugurated  by  the 
citrus  by-products  laboratory,  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  located  at  142 
South  Anderson  street,  Los  Angeles. 
On  the  producing  end,  this  laboratory 
is  in  touch  with  firms  in  California 
who  can  supply  citric  acid,  citrate  of 
lime,  essential  oils,  candied  and  dried 
citrus  peel,  flavoring  products  and 
vinegar. 

Firms  who  purchase  by-products 
are  requested  to  list  their  names  and 
needs  with  this  laboratory.  Names 
and  addresses  of  prospective  purchas- 
ers will  be  communicated  to  the  pro- 
ducers and  ofters  from  the  producers 
will  be  supplied  to  those  listed  as 
i 

R,  No  fee  is  collected.  The  department 
will  not  guarantee  in  any  way  the 
quality  of  the  products  or  the  finan- 
cial standing  of  its  correspondents. 
Inquiries  of  a  general  nature  relating 
to    citrus    bv-Droducts    will  receive 


Did  You  Ever  Keep  a 

Record  of  Your  Cows  ? 

If  so,  you  Have  no  doubt  felt  the  need  of  a  convenient,  simple 
and  handy  record  sheet.  Thousands  of  dairymen  throughout 
the  United  States  are  today  using  record  sheets.  We  have  a 
record  sheet  that  will  fill  your  every  want. 

If  you  have  never  kept  a  record  now  is  the  time  to  begin. 
You  can  never  be  as  successful  a  dairyman  without  dairy 
records  of  your  cows  as  with  them.  Send  for  enough  to  run 
a  year — one  a  month — and  you  will  never  again  do 
without  them. 

Daily  Milk  Record  Sheet 

For  ten  cows,  size  10  ins.  by  17|ins. 

6  Sheets  for  $  .25,  Postpaid 
15  Sheets  for  $  .50,  Postpaid 
25  Sheets  for  $  .75,  Postpaid 
50  Sheets  for  $1.25,  Postpaid 
100  Sheets  for  $2.00,  Postpaid 

If  you  have  ten  cows  or  less,  you  will  need  one  sheet  a 
month;  for  20  cows,  two  sheets  a  month;  for  30  cows,  three 
sheets  a  month,  etc. 

Each  sheet  contains  record  of  the  morning  and  evening 
milking  for  ten  cows  for  31  days,  with  a  space  for  the  total 
month's  produce  of  each  cow. 

Address 

Orchard  and  Farm 

Examiner  Building 
Los  Angeles,  California 
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CHAPTER  XXV— Continued. 

AS  the  rock  slid  away  from  under 
his  feet  his  first  thought  was 
that  the  end  had  come  and 
that  no  living  creature  could  live  in 
the  roaring  maelstrom  of  rock  and 
flood  into  which  he  was  plunging. 
But  quicker  than  he  dashed  through 
space  his  mind  worked.  Instinctively 
without  time  for  reasoning,  he 
gripped  at  the  fact  that  his  one 
chance  lay  in  the  close  embrace  of 
his  enemy.  He  hung  to  him.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  they  turned  over 
and  over  a  hundred  times  in  that  dis- 
tance of  fifty  feet.  Then  a  mass  of 
twisting  foam  broke  under  him  and 
up  out  of  it  shot  the  head  of  one  of 
the  roaring  monsters  of  rock  that  he 
and  Joanne  had  looked  upon.  They 
struck  it  fairly,  and  Aldous  was 
uppermost.  He  felt  the  terrific  im- 
pact of  the  other's  body.  The  foam 
boiled  upward  again  and  they  slipped 
off  into  the  flood. 

Still  Aldous  held  to  his  enemy.  He 
could  fed  that  he  was  limp  now;  he 
no  longer  felt  the  Touch  of  the  hands 
that  had  choked  him  or  the  embrace 
of  the  arms  that  had  struggled  with 
him.  He  believed  that  his  antagonist 
was  dead.  The  fifty-foot  fall,  with 
the  rock  splitting  his  back,  had  killed 
him.  For  a  moment  Aldous  still 
clung  to  him  as  they  sank  together 
under  the  surface,  torn  and  twisted 
by  the  whirling  eddies  and  whirl- 
pools. It  seemed  to  him  that  they 
would  never  cease  going  down;  that 
they  were  sinking  a  vast  distance. 

Dully  he  felt  the  beat  of  rocks. 
Then  it  flashed  upon  him  that  the 
dead  man  was  sinking  like  a  weight- 
ed thing.  He  freed  himself.  Fierce- 
ly he  struggled  to  bring  himself  to 
the  surface.  It  seemed  an  eternity 
undertow.  Again  he  fought,  and 
again  he  came  to  the  surface.  He 
saw  a  black,  slippery  wall  gliding 
past  him  with  the  speed  of  an  ex- 
press train.  And  now  it  seemed  as 
though  a  thousand  clubs  were  beat- 
ing him.  Ahead  of  him  were  rocks — 
nothing  but  rocks. 


He  shot  through  them  like  a  piece 
of  driftwood.  The  roaring  in  his 
ears  grew  less  and  he  felt  the  touch 
of  something  under  his  feet.  Sun- 
light burst  upon  him.  He  caught  at 
a  rock  and  hung  to  it.  His  eyes 
cleared  a  little.  He  was  within  ten 
feet  of  a  shore  covered  with  sand 
and  "ravel.  The  water  was  smooth 
and  running  with  a  musical  ripple. 
Waist  deep  he  waded  through  it  to 
the  shore  and  fell  down  upon  his 
knees  with  his  face  buried  in  hjs 
arms.  He  had  been  ten  minutes  in 
the  death  grip  of  the  chasm.  It  was 
another  ten  minutes  before  he  stag- 
gered to  his  feet  and  looked  about 
him. 

His  face  was  beaten  until  he  was 
.almost  blind.  His  shirt  had  been 
torn  from  his  shoulders  and  his  flesh 
was  bleeding.  He  advanced  a  few 
steps.  He  raised  one  arm  and  then 
the  other.  He  limped.  One  arm 
hurt  him  when  he  moved  it,  but  the 
bone  was  sound.  He  was  terribly 
mauled,  but  he  knew  that  no  bones 
were  broken,  and  a  gasp  of  thank- 
fulness fell  from  his  lips.  All  this 
time  his  mind  had  been  suffering 
even  more  than  his  body.  Not  for 
an  instant,  even  as  he  fought  for  life 
between  the  chasm  walls  and  as  he' 
lay  half  unconscious  on  the  rock,  had 
he  forgotten  Joanne.  His  one 
thougnt  was  of  her  now.  He  had 
no  weapon,  but  as  he  stumbled  in 
the  direction  of  the  camp  in  the  lit- 
tle plain  he  picked  up  a  club  that 
lav  in  his  path. 

That  MacDonald  was  dead  Aldous 
was  certain.  There  would  be  four 
against  him — Quade  and  Mortimer 
FitzHugh  and  the  two  men  who  had 
gone  to  the  mountain.  His  brain 
cleared  swiftly  as  a  part  of  his 
strength  returned,  and  it  occurred  to 
him  that  if  he  lost  no  time  he  might 
come  upon  Joanne  and  her  captors 
before  the  two  men  came  from  kill- 
ing old  Donald.  He  tried  to  run. 
Not  until  then  did  he  fully  realize 
the  condition  he  was  in.  Twice  in 
the  first  hundred  yards  his  legs 
doubled  under  him  and  he  fell  down 


among  the  rocks.    He  grew  steadily 

stronger,  though  each  time  he  tried 
to  run  or  spring  a  distance  his  legs 
doubled  under  nim  like  that.  It  took 
him  twenty  minutes  to  get  back  to 
the  edge  of  the  plain,  and  when  he 
got  there  it  was  empty.  There  was 
no  sign  of  Quade  or  FitzHugh,  or  of 
Joanne  and  Marie;  and  there  was  no 
one  coming  from  the  direction  of 
the  mountain. 

He  tried  to  run  again,  and  he  touna 
that  over  the  level  floor  of  the  val- 
ley he  could  make  faster  time  than 
among  the  rocks.  He  went  to  where 
he  had  dropped  his  rifle.  It  was 
gone.  He  searched  for  his  auto- 
matic. That,  too,  was  gone.  There 
was  one  weapon  left — a  long  skin- 
ning knife  in  one  of  the  panniers 
near  the  tepee.  As  he  went  for  this 
he  passed  two  of  the  men  whom  he 
had  shot  Quade  and  FitzHugh  had 
taken  their  weapons  and  had  turned 
them  over  to  see  if  they  were  alive 
or  dead.  They  were  dead.  He  se- 
cured the  knife,  and  behind  the  tepee 
he  passed  the  third  body,  its  face  as 
still  and  white  as  the  others.  He 
shuddered  as  he  recognized  it.  It 
was  Slim  Barker.  His  rifle  was  gone. 

More  swiftly  now  he  made  his  way 
into  the  break  out  of  which  his  as- 
sailants had  come  a  short  time  be- 
fore. The  thought  came  to  him  again 
that  he  had  been  right,  and  that 
Donald  MacDonald,  in  spite  of  all 
his  years  in  the  mountains,  had  been 
fatally  wrong.  Their  enemies  had 
come  from  the  north,  and  this  break 
led  to  their  hiding  place.  Through 
it  Joanne  must  have  been  taken  by 
her  captors.  As  he  made  his  way 
over  the  rocks,  gaining  a  little  more 
of  his  strength  with  each  step,  his 
mind  tried  to  picture  the  situation 
that  had  now  arisen  between  Quade 
and  Mortimer  FitzHugh.  How  would 
Quade,  who  was  mad  for  possession 
of  Joanne,  acccept  FitzHugh's  claim 
of  ownership?  Would  he  believe  his 
partner?  Would  he  even  believe 
Joanne  if,  to  save  herself  from  him, 
she  told  him  FitzHugh  was  her  hus- 
band? Even  if  he  believed  them, 
would  he  give  her  up?  Would 
Quade  allow  Mortimer  Fitzhugh_  to 
stand  between  him  and  the  object 
for  which  he  was  willing  to  sacri- 
fice everything? 

As  Aldous  asked  himself  these 
questions  his  blood  ran  hot  and  cold 
by  turns.  And  the  answer  to  them 
drew  a  deep  breath  of  fear  and  of 
anguish  from  him  as  he  tried  again 
to  run  among  the  rocks.  There  could 
be  but  one  answer:  Quade  would 
fight.  He  would  fight  like  a  mad- 
man, and  if  this  fight  had  happened 
and  FitzHugh  had  oeen  killed  Joanne 
had  already  gone  utterly  and  help- 
lessly into  his  power.  He  believed 
that  FitzHugh  had  not  revealed  to 
Quade  his  relationship  to  Joanne 
while  they  were  on  the  plain,  and 
the  thought  still  more  terrible  came 
to  him  that  he  might  not  reveal  it 
at  all;  that  he  might  repudiate 
Joanne  even  as  she  begged  upon  her 
knees  for  him  to  save  her.  What  a 
revenge  it  would  be  to  see  Jier  help- 
less and  broken  in  the  arms  of 
Quade!      And     then,     both  being 

beasts  

He  could  think  no  further.  The 
sweat  broke  out  on  his  face  as  he 
hobbled  faster  over  a  level  space. 
The  sound  of  the  water  between  the 
chasm  walls  was  now  a  thunder  in 
his  ears.  He  could  not  have  heard 
a  rifle  shot  or  a  scream  a  hundred 
yards  away.  The  trail  he  was  fol- 
lowing had  continually  grown  nar- 
rower. It  seemed  to  end  a  little 
ahead  of  him  and  the  fear  that  he 
had  come  the  wrong  way  after  all 
filled  him  with  dread.  He  came  to 
the  face  of  the  mountain  wall  and 
then,  to  his  left,  he  saw  a  crack  that 
was  no  wider  than  a  man's  body. 
In  it  there  was  sand,  and  the  sand 
was  beaten  by  footprints!  He 
wormed  his  way  through  and  a  mo- 


ment later  stood  at  the  edge  of  Mm 

chasm.    Fifty  feet  above  hiin  a  nat- 
ural bridge  of  rock  spanned  the  huge 
cleft  through  which  the  stream  was  I 
rushing.    He  crossed  this,  exposing 
himself  openly  to  a  shot  if  it  was 
guarded.     But  it  was  not  guarfled. 
This  fact  convinced  him  that  Mac-  I 
Donald  had  been  killed  and  that  hit 
enemies    believed    he    v.  as    dead.  If 
MacDonald   had    escaped    and  thfjr 
had  feared  a  possible  pursuit  s^^H 
one  would  have  watched  the  bridge. 

The  trail  was  easy  to  follow  now. 
Sand  and  grassy  earth  had  replaced 
rock  and  shale;  he  could  make  out 
the  imprints  of  feet — many  of  them— . 
and  they  led  in  the  direction  of  a 
piece  of  timber  that  apparently  edged 
a   valley    running    to    the    east   a  ad 
west.    The  rumble  of  the  torrent  ia 
the  chasm  grew  fainter   as  he  ad- 
vanced    A  couple  of  hundred  ya^H 
farther  on   the  trail   swung   to  the 
left  again;   it   took   him  around  t^fl 
end  of  a  huge  rock,  and  as  he  ap- 
peared  from   behind   tin-,    his  knife 
clutched   in   his   hand,    he  dropped 
suddenly   flat   on    his    face   and  hit 
heart  rose  like  a  lump  m  Ins  throat. 
Scarcely  fifty  yards  above  him  was 
the    camp    of    his    enemies.  Theflfl 
were  two  tepees  and  piles  of  saddle! 
and    panniers    and    blankets  aboeB 
them,  but   not  a  soul   that  he  couM 
see.    And  then,  suddenly,  there  roefl 
a  voice  bellowing  with  rage,  and  hfl 
recognized  it  as    Quade's.     It  caaafi 
from  beyond  the  tepee,  and  he  rodH 
quickly  from  where  he  had  throw* 
himself  and  ran  forward    with  thg 
tepee  between  him  and  those  on  t 
other  side.    Close  to  the  canvas 
dropped  on  his  knees  and  craw 
out   behind   a  pile  of  saddles 
panniers.    From  here  he  could 

So  near  that  he  could  almost 
touched    them    were  Joanne 
Marie,  seated  on  the  ground, 
their     backs     toward  him. 
hands  were  tied  behind  them.  Th 
feet  were  bound  with  pannier  ro~ 
A  dozen  paces  beyond  them  we 
Quade  and  Mortimer  FitzHugh. 

The  two  men  were  facing  ea" 
other,  a  yard  apart.  Mortimer  Fi 
Hugh's  face  was  white,  a  de- 
white,  and  he  was  smiling.  His  ri 
hand  rested  carelessly  in  his  hun' 
coat  pocket  There  was  a  sne 
challenge  on  his  lips;  in  his 
was  a  look  that  Aldous  knew  m 
death  if  Quade  moved.  And  Quad 
was  like  a  great  red  beast  ready 
spring.  His  eyes  seemed  Ira: 
out  on  his  cheeks;  his  great 
were  knotted;  his  shoulders 
hunched  forward,  and  his  mottl 
face  was  ablaze  with  passion.  I 
that  moment's  dramatic  tableau  At 
dous  glanced  swiftly  about.  Th 
men  from  the  mountain  had  not  re 
turned.  He  was  alone  with  Quad 
and  Mortimer  FitzHugh. 

Then  FitzHugh  spoke,  very  quiet- 
ly, a  little  laughingly;  but  his  voi 
trembled,  and  Aldous  knew  what  th 
hand  was  doing  in  the  hunting  coat 
pocket 

"You're  excited,  Billy,"  he  said. 
"I'm  not  a  liar,  as  you've  very  impo- 
litely  told  me.  And  I'm  not  playing 
yow  dirt,  and  I  haven't  fallen  in  love 
with  the  lady  myself,  as  you  seem 
to  think.  But  she  belongs  to  me, 
body  and  soul.  If  you  don't  believe 
me — why,  ask  the  lady  herself, 
Billy!" 

As  he  spoke  he  turned  his  sneer- 
ing eyes  for  the  fraction  of  a  second 
toward  Joanne.  The  movement 
fatal.  Quade  was  upon  him. 
hand  in  the  coat  pocket  flung  its 
upward,  there  followed  a  muffled  re- 
port, but  the  bullet  flew  wide.  In 
all  his  life  Aldous  had  never  hea 
sound  like  the  roar  that  came  f 
Quade's  throat  then.  He  saw 
timer  FitzHugh's  hand  appear 
a  pistol  in  it,  and  then  the  pistol 
gone.  He  did  not  see  where  it 
to.  He  gripped  his  knife  and  w 
his  heart  beating  with  what  se 
like    smothered    explosions  aa 
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watched  for  the  opportunity  which 
he  knew  would  soon  come.  He  ex- 
pected to  see  FitzHugh  go  down  un- 
der Quade's  huge  bulk.  Instead 
of  that  a  small  iron  fist  shot  upward 
and  Quade's  head  went  back  as  if 
broken  from  his  neck. 

FitzHugh  sprang  a  step  backward 
and  in  the  movement  his  heel  caught 
the  edge  of  a  pack  saddle.  He  stum- 
bled, almost  fell  and  before  he  could 
recover  himself  Quade  was  at  him 
again.  This  time  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  red  brute's  hand.  It 
rose  and  fell  once — and  Mortimer 
FitzHugh  reeled  backward  with  a 
moaning  cry,  swayed  for  a  second  or 
two  on  his  feet  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  Quade  turned.  In  his  hand 
was  a  bloody  knife.  Madness  and 
passion  and  the  triumphant  joy  of  a 
demon  were  in  his  face  as  he  glared 
at  his  -helpless  prey.  As  Aldous 
crouched  lower  his  shoulder  touched 
one  of  the  saddles.  It  slipped  from 
the  pile,  one  of  the  panniers  fol- 
lowed it,  and  Quade  saw  him.  There 
was  no  longer  reason  for  conceal- 
ment, and  as  Quade  stood  paralyzed 
for  a  moment  Aldous  sprang  forth 
into  the  space  between  him  and 
Joanne.  He  heard  the  cry  that  broke 
strangely  from  her  lips,  but  he  did 
not  turn  his  head.  He  advanced  upon 
Quade,  his  head  lowered,  the  long 
skinning  knife  gleaming  in  his  hand. 

John  Aldous  knew  that  words 
would  avail  nothing  in  these  last  few 
minutes  between  him  and  Quade. 
The  latter  had  already  hunched  him- 
self forward,  the  red  knife  in  his* 
hand,  poised  at  his  waistline.  He 
was  terrible.  His  huge  bulk,  his  red 
face  and  bull  neck,  his  eyes  popping 
from  behind  their  fleshy  lids,  and  the 
dripping  blade  in  the  shapeless  hulk 
pf  his  hand  gave  him  the  appear- 
ance as  he  stood  there  of  some  mon- 
strous gargoyle  instead  of  a  thing 
of  flesh  and  blood.  And  Aldous  was 
terrible  to  look  at,  but  in  a  way  that 
wrung  a  moaning  cry  from  Joanne. 
His  face  was  livid  from  the  beat  of 
the  rocks;  it  was  crusted  with  blood; 
his  eyes  were  partly  closed  and  what 
remained  of  his  shirt  was  drenched 
with  blood  that  still  ran  from  the 
deep  cuts  in  his  arms  and  shoulders. 
But  it  was  he  who  advanced,  and 
Quade  who  stood  and  waited. 

Aldous  lknew  little  or  nothing  of 
knife  fighting;  and  he  realized,  also, 
that  there  was  a  strange  weakness 
in  his  arms  and  body,  caused  by  his 
battle  with  the  maelstroms  in  the 
chasm.  But  he  had  wrestled  a  great 
deal  with  the  Indians  of  the  north, 
who  fought  as  their  half-wolf  sledge 
dogs  fought,  and  he  employed  their 
methods  now.  Slowly  and  delib- 
erately he  began  to  circle  around 
Quade,  so  that  Quade  became  the 
pivot  of  that  circle,  and  as  he  circled 
he  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  his 
enemy,  but  never  in  a  frontal  ad- 
vance. He  etiged  inward,  with  his 
knife  arm  on  the  outside.  His  dead- 
ly deliberateness  and  the  steady  glare 
of  his  eyes  discomfited  Quade.  who 
suddenly  took  a  step  backward. 
5  It  was  always  when  the  Indian 
made  this  step  .  that  his  opponent 
darted  in;  and  Aldous.  with  this  in 
mind,  sprang  to  the  attack.  Their 
knives  clashed  in  midair.  As  they 
met,  hilt  to  hilt,  Aldous  threw  his 
whole  weight  against  Quade,  darted 
sidewise  and  with  a  terrific  lunge 
brought  the  blade  of  his  knife  down 
between  Quade's  shoulders.  A 
straight  blade  would  have  gone  from 
back  to  chest  through  muscle  and 
sinew,  but  the  knife  which  Aldous 
held  scarcely  pierced  the  other's 
clothes. 

Not  until  then  did  he  fully  realize 
the  tremendous  odds  against  him. 
The  curved  blade  of  his  skinning 
knife  would  not  penetrate!  His  one 
hope  was  to  cut  with  it.  He  flung 
out  his  arm  before  Quade  had  fully 
recovered,  and  blind  luck  carried  the 
keen  edge  of  the  knife  across  his 
enemy's  pouchy  check.  The  blood 
came  in  a  spurt,  and  with  a  terrible 


cry  Quade  leaped  back  toward  the 
pile  of  saddles  and  panniers.  .Be- 
fore Aldous  could  follow  his  advan- 
tage the  other  had  dropped  his  knife 
and  had  snatched  up  a  four-foot 
length  of  tepee  pole.  For  a  moment 
he  hesitated  while  the  blood  ran  in 
a  hot  flood  down  his  thick  neck. 
Then  with  a  bellow  of  rage  he  rushed 
upon  Aldous. 

It  was  no  time  for  knife  work 
now.  As  the  avalanche  of  brute 
strength  descended  upon  him  Aldous 
gathered  himself  for  the  shock.  He 
had  already  measured  his  own 
weakness.  Those  ten  minutes  among 
the  rocks  of  the  chasm  had  broken 
and  beaten  him  Until  his  strength  was 
gone.  He  was  panting  from  his  first 
onset  with  Quade,  but  his  brain  was 
working.  And  he  knew  that  Quade 
was  no  longer  a  reasoning  thing.  He 
had  ceased  to  think.  He  was  blind 
with  the  passion  of  the  brute,  and 
his  one  thought  was  to  crush  his 
enemy  down  under  the  weight  of  the 
club  in  his  huge  hands.  Aldous  wait- 
ed. He  heard  Joanne's  terrified 
scream  when  Quade  was  almost  upon 
him — when  less  than  five  feet  sepa- 
rated them.  The  club  was  descend- 
ing when  he  flung  himself  forward, 
straight  for  the  other's  feet.  The 
club  crashed  over  him,  and  with 
what  strength  he  had  he  gripped 
Quade  at  the  knees.  With  a  tre- 
mendous thud  Quade  came  to  earth. 
The  club  broke  from  the  grip  of  his 
hands.  For  a  moment  he  was  stunned 
and  in  that  jnioment  Aldous  was  at 
his  throat. 

He  would  have  sold  the  best  of  his 
life  for  the  skinning  knife.  But  he 
had  lost  it  in  gripping  Quade.  And 
now  he  choked — with  every  ounce  of 
strength  in  him  he  choked  at  the 
thick  red  neck  of  his  enemy.  Quade's 
hands  reached  for  his  own  throat. 
They  found  it.  And  both  choked, 
lying  there  gasping  and  covered  with 
blood,  while  Joanne  struggled  vainly 
to  free  herself,  and  scream  after 
scream  rang  from  her  lips.  And  John 
Aldous  knew  that  at  the  last  the  end 
had  come.  For  there  was  no  longer 
strength  in  his  arms,  and  there  was 
something  that  was  like  a  strange 
cramp  in  his  fingers,  while  the  clutch 
at  his  own  throat  was  turning  the 
world  black.  His  grip  relaxed.  His 
hands  fell  limp.  The  last  that  he 
realized  was  that  Quade  was  over 
him,  and  that  he  must  be  dying. 

Then  it  was,  as  he  lay  within  a  fin- 
al second  or  two  of  death,  no  longer 
conscious  of  physical  attack  or  of 
Joanne's  terrible  cries,  that  a  strange 
and  unforeseen  thing  occurred.  Be- 
yond the  tepee  a  man  had  risen  from 
the  earth.  He  staggered  toward  them, 
and  it  was  from  Marie  that  the  wild- 
est and  strangest  cry  of  all  came 
now.  For  the  man  was  Joe  DeBar! 
In  his  hand  he  held  a  knife.  Swaying 
and  stumbling  he  came  to  the  fight- 
ers— from  behind.  Quade  did  not  see 
him,  and  over  Quade's  huge  back  he 
poised  himself.  The  knife  rose;  for 
the  fraction  of  a  second  it  trembled 
in  midair.  Then  it  descended,  and 
eight  inches  of  steel  went  to  the 
heart  of  Quade. 

And  as  DeBar  turned  and  stag- 
gered toward  Joanne  and  Marie,  John 
Aldous  was  sinking  deeper  and 
deeper  into  a  black  and  abysmal  night. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

ALDOUS  felt  himself  swaying 
and  rocking,  as  though  tossed 
gently  on  the  billows  of  a  sea. 
This  was  the  first  thought  that  took 
shape  in  his  struggling  brain — he  was 
at  sea;  he  was  on  a  ship  in  the  heart 
of  a  black  night,  and  he  was  alone. 
He  tried  to  call  out,  but  his  tongue 
seemed  gone.  He  was  conscious  of 
sounds  and  buffctings,  and  it  was 
very  hot. 

Out  of  this  heat  there  came  a  cool, 
soft  breeze  that  was  continually 
caressing  his  face,  and  eyes  and 
head.  It  was  like  the  touch  of  a 
spirit  hand.  The  hand  moved  away, 
and  he  was  looking  into  a  pair  of 
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Special  Exhibits  by  U.  S.  Government  Schools  and  Agencies. 

Largest  Livestock  Show  in  the  West 

Over  $20,000  offered  in  Premiums 
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SPECIAL  PET  STOCK  SHOW 
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Great  "Historical  Pageant  of  California"  in  Honor  of  the 
Native  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  Golden  West. 

Special  Excursion  Rates  on  All  Transportation  Lines 
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wide-open,  staring,  prayerful  eyes, 
anrl  a  little  cry  came  to  him,  and  a 

voice. 

"John — John  " 

Joanne  was  there,  hovering  over 
him,  and  just  beyond  her  was  the 
great  bearded  face  of  Donald  Mac- 
Donald.  And  then,  before  words  had 
formed  on  li is  lips,  he  did  a  wonder- 
ful thing.    He  smiled. 

"O  my  God,  I  thank  Thee!"  he 
heard  Joanne  cry  out,  and  then  she 
was  on  her  knees,  and  her  face  was 
against  his,  and  she  was  sobbing. 

lie  knew  that  it  was  MacDonald 
who  drew  her  away. 

The  great  head  bent  over  him. 

"Take  this,  will  'ce,  Johnny  boy?" 

Aldous  stared. 

'Mac,  you*rc — alive,"  he  breathed. 
"Alive  as  ever  was,  Johnny.  Take 
this." 

He  swallowed.  And  then  Joanne 
hovered  over  him  again,  and,  he  put 
up  his  hands  to  her  face,  and  her 
glorious  eyes  were  swimming  seas  as 
she  kissed  him  and  choked  back  the 
sobs  in  her  throat.  He  buried  his 
fingers  in  her  hair. 

''You  must  be  quiet,  John,"  she 
said,  and  never  had  he  heard  in  her 
voice  the  sweetness  of  love  that  was 
in  it  now.  "You  were  terribly  beaten 
among  the  rocks.  We  brought  you 
here  at  noon,  and  the  sun  is  setting — 
and  until  now  you  have  not  opened 
your  eyes.  Everything  is  well.  But 
you  must  be  quiet.  You  were  ter- 
ribly bruised  by  the  rocks,  dear." 
Gently  she  drew  away  from  him.  "I 
am  going  to  make  you  some  broth," 
she  said. 

"It  was  a  wunerful,  wunerful  fight, 
Johnny!"  said  old  Donald. 

"It  was,  Mac.  And  you  came  in 
fine  on  the  home  stretch!" 

"What  d'ye  mean — home  stretch?" 
queried  Donald  leaning  over. 

"You  saved  me  from  Quade." 

Donald  fairly  groaned. 

"I  didn't,  Johnny — I  didn't!  De 
Bar  killed  'im.  It  was  all  over  when 
I  come." 

A  few  minutes  later,  when  Aldous 
had  swallowed  his  broth,  Joanne  kept 
her  promise.  Only  then  did  he 
realize  that  there  was  not  a  bone  or 
a  muscle  in  his  body  that  did  not 
have,  its  own  particular  ache.  He 
grimaced  when  Joanne  and  Donald 
bolstered  him  up  with  blankets  at 
his  back.  But  he  was  happy.  Twi- 
light was  coming  swiftly,  and  as 
Joanne  gave  the  final  pats  and  turns 
to  the  blankets  and  pillows,  Mac- 
Donald  was  lighting  half  a  dozen 
candles  placed  around  the  room. 

"Any  watch  to-night,  Donald?" 
asked  Aldous. 

"No,  Johnny,  there  ain't  no  watch 
to-night,"  replied  the  old  moun- 
taineer. 

He  came  and  seated  himself  on  a 
bench  with  Joanne.  For  half  an 
hour  after  that  "Aldous  listened  to  a 
recital  of  the  strange  things  that  had 
happened — how  poor  marksmanship 
had  saved  MacDonald  on  the  moun- 
tainside, and  how  at  last  the  duel  had 
ended  with  the  old  hunter  killing 
those  who  had  come  to  slay  him. 
When  they  came  to  speak  of  De 
Bar,  Joanne  leaned  nearer  to  Al- 
dous. 

"It  is  wonderful  what  love  will 
sometimes  do,"  she  spoke  softly.  "In 
the  last  few  hours  Marie  has  bared 
her  soul  to  me,  John.  What  she  has 
been  she  has  not  tried  to  hide  from 
me,  nor  even  from  the  man  she  loves. 
She  was  one  of  Mortimer  Fitz- 
Hugh's  tools.  De  Bar  saw  her  and 
loved  her,  and  she  sold  herself  to 
him  in  exchange  for  the  secret  of 
the  gold.  When  they  came  into  the 
North  the  wonderful  thing  happened. 
She  loved  De  Bar — not  in  the  way  of 
her  kind,  but  as  a  woman  in  whom 
had  been  born  a  new  heart  and  a  new 
soul  and  a  new  joy.  She  defied  Fitz- 
Hugh;  she  told  De  Bar  how  she  had 
tricked  him. 

"This  morning  FitzHugh  attempted 
his  old  familiarity  with  her,  and  De 
Bar  struck  him  down.    The  act  gave 
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them  excuse  for  what  they  had 
planned  to  do.  Before  her  eyes  Marie 
thought  they  had  killed  the  man  she 
loved.  She  flung  herself  on  his 
breast,  and  she  said  she  could  not 
feel  his  heart  beat,  and  his  blood 
flowed  warm  against  her  hands  and 
face.  Both  she  and  De  Bar  had  de- 
termined to  warn  us  if  they  could. 
Only  a  few  minutes  before  De  Bar 
was  stabbed  he  had  let  off  his  rifle — 
an  accident,  he  said.  But  it  was  not 
an  accident.  It  was  the  shot  Donald 
heard  in  the  cavern.  It  saved  us, 
John!  And  Marie,  waiting  her  oppor- 
tunity, fled  to  us  in  the  plain.  De  Bar 
was  not  killed.  He  says  my  screams 
brought  him  back  to  life.  He  came 
out — and  killed  Quade  with  a  knife. 
Then  he  fell  at  oirr  feet.  A  few  min- 
utes later  Donald  came.  De  Bar  is 
in  another  cabin.  He  is  not  fatally 
hurt,  and  Marie  is  happy." 

She  was  stroking  his  hand  when 
she  finished.  The  curious  rumbling 
came  softly  in  MacDonald's  beard 
and  his  eyes  were  bright  with  a 
whimsical  hu.mor. 

"I  pretty  near  bored  a  hole 
through  poor  Joe  when  I  come  up," 
he  chuckled.  "But  you  bet  I  hugged 
him  when  I  found  what  he'd  done, 
Johnny!" 

A  low  voice  was  calling  outside  the 
door.  It  was  Marie.  As  Joanne  . 
went  to  her  a  quick  gleam  came  into 
old  Donald's  eyes.  He  looked  be- 
hind him  cautiously  to  see  that  she 
had  disappeared,  then  he  bent  over 
Aldous,  and  whispered  hoarsely: 

"Johnny,  I  had  a  most  cur'ous 
word  with  Rann — or  FitzHugh — afore 
he  died!  He  wasn't  dead  when  I  went 
to  him.  But  he  knew  he  was  dyin'; 
an'  Johnny,  he  was  smilip'  an'  cool 
to  the  end.  I  wanted  to  ask  'im  a 
question,  Johnny.  I  was  dead  cur'oua 
to  know  why  the  grave  were  empty! 
But  he  asked  for  Joanne,  an'  I 
couldn't  break  in  on  his  last  breath. 
I  brought  her.  The  first  thing  he 
asked  her  was  how  people  had  took 
it  when  they  found  out  he'd  poisoned 
his  father!  When  Joanne  told  him 
no  one  had  ever  thought  he'd  killed 
his  father,  FitzHugh  sat  leanin' 
against  'the  saddles  for  a  minit  so 
white  an'  still  I  thought  he  rad  died 
with  his  eyes  open.  Then  it  came 
out,  Johnny.  He  was  smilin'  as  he 
told  it.  He  killed  his  father  with 
poison  to  get  his  money.  Later  he 
came  to  America.  He  didn't  have 
time  to  tell  us  how  he  come  to  think 
they'd  discovered  his  crime.  He  was 
dyin'  as  he  talked.  It  came  out  sort 
o'slobberingly,  Johnny.  He  thought 
they'd  found  'im  out.  He  changed 
his  name,  an'  sent  out  the  report  that 
Mortimer  FitzHugh  had  died  in  the 
mount'ins.  But  Johnny,  he  died  afore 
I  could  ask  him  about  the  gravel" 

There  was  a  final  note  of  disap- 
pointment in  old  Donald's  voice  that 
was  almost  pathetic. 

"It  was  such  a  cur'ous  grave,"  he 
said.  "An'  the  clothes  were  laid  out 
so  prim  an'  nice." 

Aldous  laid    his    hand    on  Mac- 
Donald's. 

"It's  easy,  Mac,"  he  said,  and  he 
wanted  to  laugh  at  the  disappoint- 
ment that  was  still  in  the  other's 
face.  "Don't  you  see?  He  never 
expected  any  one  to  dig  into  the 
grave.  And  he  put  the  clothes  and 
the  watch  and  the  ring  in  there  to 
get  rid  of  them.  They  might 
have  revealed  his  identity.  Why 
Donald  " 

Joanne  was  coming  to  them  again. 
She  laid  a  cool  hand  on  his  forehead 
and  held  up  a  warning  finger  to  Mac- 
Donald. 

"Hush!"  she  said  gently.  "Your 
head  is  very  hot,  dear,  and  there 
must  be  no  more  talking.  You  must 
lie  down  and  sleep.  Tell  John  good- 
night, Donald!"  ( 

Like  a  boy  MacDonald  did  as  she 
told  him,  and  disappeared  through  the 
cabin  door.  Joanne  leveled  the  pil- 
lows and  lowered  John's  head. 

"I  can't  sleep,  Joanne,"  he  pro- 
tested. 


"I  will  sit  here  close  at  your  side 
and  stroke  your  face  and  hair,"  she 
said  gently, 

"And  you  will  talk  to  me?" 

"No,  I  must  not  talk.  But, 
John  " 

"Yes,  dear." 

"If  you  will  promise  to  be  very, 
very    quiet,    and    let    me    be  very 

quiet  " 

"Yes." 

"I  will  make  you  a  pillow  ot  rny 

hair." 

"I — will  be  quiet,"  he  whispered. 

She  unbound  her  hair,  and  leaned 
over  so  that  it  fell  in  a  flood  on  his 
pillow.  With  a  sigh  of  contentment 
lie  buried  his  face  in  the  rich,  sweet 
masses  of  it.  Gently,  like  the  cooling 
breeze  that  had  come  to  him  in  his 
hours  of  darkness,  her  hand  caressed 
him.  He  closed  his  eyes;  he  drank 
in  the  intoxicating  perfume  of  her 
tresses;  and  after  a  little  he  slept. 

For  many  hours  Joanne  sat  at  his 
bedside,  sleepless,  and  rejoicing. 

When  Aldous  awoke  it  was  dawn 
in  the  cabin.  Joanne  was  gone.  For 
a  few  minutes  he  continued  to  lie 
with  his  face  toward  the  window.  He 
knew  that  he  had  slept  a  long  time, 
and  that  the  •  day  was  breaking. 
Slowly  he  raised  himself.  The  ter- 
rible ache  in  his  body  was  gone;  he 
was  still  lame,  but  no  longer  helpless. 
He  drew  himself  cautiously  to  the 
edge  of  the  bunk  and  sat  there  for 
a  time,  testing  himself  before  he  got 
up.  He  was  delighted  at  the  result 
of  the  experiments.  He  rose  to  his 
feet.  His  clothes  were  hangitfg 
against  the  wall,  and  he  dressed  him- 
self. Then  he  opened  the  door  and 
walked  out  into  the  morning,  limp- 
ing a  little  as  he  went.  MacDonald 
was  up.  Joanne's  tepee  was  close  to 
the  cabin.  The  two  men  greeted  each 
other  quietly,  and  they  talked  in  low 
voices,  but  Joanne  heard  them,  and 
a  few  moments  later  she  ran  out  with 
her  hair  streaming  about  her  and 
went  straight  into  the  arms  of  John 
Aldous. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
three  wonderful  days  that  yet  re- 
mained for  Joanne  and  John  Aldous 
in  Donald  MacDonald's  little  valley 
of  gold  and  sunshine  and  blue  skies. 
They  were  strange  and  beautiful  days, 
filled^  with  a  great  peace  and  a  great 
happiness,  and  in  them  wonderful 
changes  were  at  work.  On  the  second 
day  Joanne  and  Marie  rode  alone  to 
the  cavern  where  Jane  lay,  and  when 
they  returned  in  the  golden  sun  of 
the  afternoon  they  were  leading  their 
horses,  and  walking  hand  in  hand. 
And  when  they  came  down  to  where 
De  Bar  and  Aldous  and  Donald  Mac- 
Donald were  testing  the  richness  of 
the  black  sand  along  the  stream  there 
was  a  light  in  Marie's  eyes  and  a 
radiance  in  Joanne's  face  which  told 
again  that  world-old  story  of  a  Mary 
Magdalene  and  the  dawn  of  another 
Day.  And  now.  Aldous  thought, 
Marie  had  become  beautiful;  and  - 
Joanne  laughed  softly  and  happily 
that  night,  and  confided  many  things 
into  th«  ears  of  Aldous,  while  Marie 
and  De  Bar  talked  for1  a  long  time 
alone  out  under  the  stars,  and  came 
back  at  last  hand  in  hand,  like  two 
children.  Before  they  went  to  bed 
Marie  whispered  something  to 
Joanne,  and  a  little  later  Joanne 
whispered  it  to  Aldous. 

"They  want  to  know  if  they  can 
be  married  with  us,  John,"  she  said. 
"That  is,  if  you  haven't  grown  tired 
of  trying  to  marry  me,  dear/'  she 
added  with  a  happy  laugh.  "Have 
you?" 

His  answer  satisfied  her.  And 
when  she  told  a  small  part  of  it  to 
Marie,  the  other  woman's  dark  eyes 
grew  as  soft  as  the  night,  and  she 
whispered  the  words  to  Joe. 

The  third  and  last  day  was  the 
most  beautiful  of  all.  Joe's  knife 
wound  was  not  bad.  He  had  .suffered 
most  from  a  blow  on  the  head.  Both 
he  and  Aldous  were  in  condition  to 
travel  and  plans  were  made  to  begin 
the  homeward  journey  on  the  fourth 


unearthed 


morning.    MacDonald  had  unearth 
another  dozen  sacks   of  the  hidd« 
gold,  and   he    explained   t'o  A 
what  must  be  done  to  secure 
possession  of  the  little  valley, 
manner  of  doing  this  was  unn; 
and  strained.    His  words  came 
ingly.    There  was  unhappiness 
eyes.    It  was  in  his  voice.    It  « 
the  odd  droop  of  his  shoulders.  . 
finally,  when  they  were  alone,  he  si 
to_  Aldous,  with  almost  a  sob  in 
voice: 

"Johnny — Johnny,  if  on'y  the  go 
were  not  here!" 

He  turned  his  eyes  to  the  moun- 
tain, and  Aldous  took  one  of  Ins  big 
gnarled  hands  in  both  his  own. 

"Say  it,  Mac,"  he  said  gently.  ^ 
guess  I  know  what  it  is." 

"It  ain't  fair  to  you,  Johnny,"  si, 
old  Donald,  still  with  his  eyes  on  til 
mountains.  "It  ain't  fair  to  you.  Bufl 
when  you  take  out  the  claims  down  i 
there  it'll  start  a  rush  You  know  ] 
what  it  means,  Johnny.  There'll  hfll 
a  thousand  men  up  lure;  an'  mebbjr  I 
you  can't  understand  -but  there's  I 
the  cavern  an'  Jane  an'  the  little'  I 
cabin  here;  an'  it  seems  like  desefl] 
cratin'  her. 

His  voice  choked,  and  as  Aldous 
gripped  the  big  hand  harder  in  his 
own  he  laughed. 

"It  would,  Mac,"  he  said  "I've 
been  watching  you  while  we  madsaj 
the  plans.  These  cabins  and  the  gold  I 
have  been  here  for  more  than  fortjj 
years  without  discovery,  Donald—M 
and  they  won't  be  discovered  againl. 
so  long  as  Joe  De  Bar  and  John! 
Aldous  and  Donald  MacDonald  havtl 
a  word  to  say  about  it.  Well  take! 
out  no  claims,  Mac.  The  valley  isn't* 
ours.    It's  Jane's  valley  and  yoursl"» 

Joanne,  coming  up  just  then,  won-M 
dered  what  the  two  men  had  beeaBj 
saying  that  they  stood  as  they  did,! 
with  hands  clasped.  Aldous  told  her.« 
And  then  old  Donald  confessed  to  I 
them  what  was  in  his  mind,  and  what! 
he  had  kept  from  them.  At  last  heB 
had  found  his  home,  and  he  was  not  ■ 
going  to  leave  it  again  He  was  " 
going  to  stay  with  Jane  He  was 
going  to  bring  her  from  the  cavern  f 
and  bury  her  near  the  cabin,  and  he  1 
pointed  out  the  spot,  covered  with  f 
wild  hyacinths  and  asprs.  where  she  I 
used  to  sit  on  the  edge  of  the  stream  I 
and  watch  him  while  he  worked  for  ■ 
gold.  And  they  could  return  each  J 
year  and  dig  for  gold,  and  he  would  I 
dig  for  gold  while  they  were  away,  I 
and  they  could  have  it  all.  All  that  1 
he  wanted  was  enough  to  eat,  and  ■ 
Jane,  and  the  little  valley.  And  1 
Joanne  turned  from  him  as  he  talked,  ■ 
her  face  streaming  with  tears,  and  fl 
in  John's  throat  was  a  great  lump,  I 
and  he  looked  away  from  Mac- 1 
Donald  to  the  mountains. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  on  the  I 
fourth  morning,  when  they  went  into  I 
the  south,  they  stopped  on  the  last  I 
knoll  that  shut  out  the  little  valley  I 
from  the  larger  valley,  and  looked  1 
back.  And  Donald  MacDonald  stood  1 
alone  in  front  of  the  cabin  waving  I 
them  good-by. 

THE  END. 


Save  Ewe  Lambs 

SAVE  every  ewe  lamb  possible  foi 
breeding  is  the  urgent  message 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  u 
sending  to  sheep  owners.  Market  foi 
slaughter  only  those  absolutely  worth 
less  for  breeding  stock. 

There  is  a  strong  demand  amonf 
farmers  for  breeding  stock  and  own 
ers  of  ewe  lambs  should  have  nc 
trouble  finding  a  breeding  market  foi 
them  through  county  agents  or  the 
state  agricultural  colleges. 

Sheep  specialists  of  the  department 
believe  that  although  prices  for  breed- 
ing stock  now  are  high,  those  who 
start  production  of  wool  and  mutton 
on  a  moderate  scale  will  have  no 
cause  to  regret  purchasing  breeding 
stock  at  present  figures 
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5  Sunflowers 

if  A,"  asked  Johnny,   "is  the 
ink  that  papa  writes  with 
J-   *  indelible?" 

"No,  it  isn't,"  answered  his  mother. 

*VVby?"  •  u     «     r  , 

Johnny  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"I'm  glad  it  isn't,"  he  said,  "for  I 

Just  spilled  it  all  over  the  carpet." 

Was  In  Over  His  Head. 
t  The  attorney  for  the  defense  had 
been  allowed  fifteen  minutes  in  which 
to  make  his  argument.  He  began  by 
alluding  to  the  old  swimming  hole  of 
his  boyhood  days,  telling  in  flowery 
periods  of  the  balmy  air,  the  joy  of 
youth,  the  singing    birds,    the  cool 

*  And  then  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
Toice  of  the  judge. 

"Come  out,  Chauncey,"  he  drawled, 
"and  put  on  your  clothes.  Your 
fifteen  minutes  arc  up." 

The  Mule  as  a  Boy  Sees  It. 

(  Being  told  to  write  a  brief  essay 
.on  "The  Mule,"  Ralph  turned  in  to 
Vhis  teacher  the  following  effort: 

The  mewl  is  a  hardier  bird  than 

the  gusc  or  the  turkie.    It  has  two 

legs  to  walk  with,  two  more  to  kick 
'with,  and  wears  its  wings  on  the  side 

of  its  head.  It  is  stubbornly  back- 
I  ward  about  coming  forward. 

From  Experience. 

The  question  was    given    to  the 
]  class    "Why  does  a  cow  need  two 
stomachs?"      and      little  Georges 
}  answer  savored  of  experience: 

"So  that  when  she  has  an  ache  in 
one  of  them  she  can  use  the  other.' 

[        Fulfilling  the  Requirements. 

\-  Willie  came  up  to  his  mother  with 
t  an  expression  of  anxiety  on  his  face. 
[  "Ma,"  he  asked,  "if  a  poor,  hungry 
I  little  bov  was  to  come  to  the  back 
;  door  and  ask  for  something  to  cat, 
\  would  you  give  him  that  piece  of  pie 
t  that  was  left  over  from  dinner?" 

"Yes,  Willie,  of  course  I  would, 
I  said  the  mother. 

Willie's  face  cleared. 
I-    "All  right,"  he  said,  "just  wait  a 
I  minute  till  I  run  round  to  the  back 
I  door." 


An  Exception. 

"Remember,  my  son,"  said  the 
father,  "that  politeness  costs  noth- 
ing." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  returned  his 
hopeful.  "Did  you  ever  try  putting 
'Very  respectfully  yours'  at  the  end 
of  a  telegram?" 

Why  Edward  Flunked. 
"What  was  the  principal  result  of 
the  flood?"  asked  the  Sunday-school 
teacher. 

Edward  pondered  the  question 
gravely.  "I  guess,"  he  said  slowly, 
"the  principal  result  was  mud." 

His  Reason. 

Going  to  the  blackboard  the  teach- 
er wrote  this  sentence:  "The  horse 
and  the  cow  was  in  the  stable." 

"Now,  children,"  she  said,  "there  is 
something  wrong  with  that  sentence. 
Who  can  correct  it  and  tell  why  it 
is  .•wrong?" 

One  small  boy  waved  his  hand  ex- 
citedly and  the  teacher  called  upon 
him. 

"It's  wrong,"  he  said  with  import- 
ance. "It  ought  to  be  'The  cow  and 
the  horse  was  in  the  stable,'  because 
ladies  always  ought  to  go  first." 


Irrigating  Rice 

APPROXIMATELY  67,000  acres 
of  rice  were  irrigated  in  Cali- 
fornia in  1916,  the  water  sup- 
ply being  obtained  principally  from 
Sacramento  and  Feather  rivers.  Only 
about  3700  acres  were  irrigated  by 
pumping  from  wells. 

Land  is  prepared  for  irrigation  in 
contour  checks,  preparation  consist- 
ing mainly  in  making  ditches  and 
levees  and  installing  gates.  The  gates 
must  be  wide  enough  to  admit  the 
large  heads  of  water  used  in  the 
initial  floodings. 

The  irrigation  season  consists  of 
two  periods.  Frequent  light  irriga- 
tions with  relatively  large  heads  of 
water  are  given  to  germinate  the 
seed  and  to  maintain  growth  until 
the  plant  is  four  to  six  inches  high, 
and  thereafter  the  land  is  continu- 
ally submerged  to  a  depth  of  six  to 
eight  inches  until  the  rice  is  matured. 

Measurements  of  the  use  of  water 
in  1916  on  eighteen  typical  fields  in 
Sacramento  Valley  showed  a  range 
of  from  4.27  to  14.83  acre-feet  per 
acre,  an  average  depth  applied  of  8.23 
feet;  and  an  average  of  forty-seven 
acres  served  per  cubic  foot  per  second. 

The  heads  of  water  used  per  acre 
averaged  .052  cubic  foot  per  second 
before  submergence  and  .034  during 
submergence.  The  lowest  use  was 
on  fields  with  heavy  retentive  soil, 
where  the  preparation  was  good  and 
the  water  carefully  handled.  The 
average  annual  use  over  a  three-year 
period  on  a  field  near  Biggs  was  4.60 
acre-feet  per  acre. 

During  the  three  irrigation  seasons 
the  average  precipitation  was  0.23 
foot  and  evaporation  3.19  feet.  Irri- 
gation practice  and  requirements  in 
California  differ  from  those  in  the 
Gulf  States,  due  mainly  to  different 
climatic  conditions. 

Adequate  drainage  is  essential  to 
successful  rice  production.  Planting 
and  harvesting  are  both  delayed 
while  the  soil  remains  wet,  and  the 
removal  of  alkali  salts  and  the  relief 
of  water-logged  lands  are  dependent 
upon  drainage  facilities. 

The  results  of  experiments  made  in 
1914  to  1916,  inclusive,  on  black  clay 
adobe  soil  near  Biggs  indicated  that 
thirty  days  after  emergence  of  the 
plant  is  the  best  time  for  commencing 
submergence,  and  that  six  inches  is 
probably  the  most  advantageous  depth 
of  submergence. 

Very  poor  yields  were  secured 
where  no  water  was  held  on  the  land. 
Fluctuating  the  depth  of  water  had 
very  little  effect  on  plant  growth. 
More  uniform  temperatures  of  the 
water  were  found  with  the  greater 
depths  of  submergence. 

Why  Shoes  Are  Costly 

THE  following  relative  prices  of 
this  time  and  a  year  ago  are 
given  by  James  Coward,  of  the 
big  retail  store  of  New  York  City: 

"Men's  and  women's  strong,  serv- 
iceable shoes  that  sold  for  $6  a  year 
ago  retail  now  at  $8.50,  although  we 
make  them  ourselves  and  sell  at  small 
jetailers'  profit. 

"A  staple  shoe  that  we  sold  at  13.95 
two  years  ago  sells  today  for  $6.50." 

Mr.  Coward  says  that  the  increases 
in  prices  within  the  next  year  would 
be  even  greater,  and  would  begin  to 
climb' steadily  at  once. 

Among     interesting  "side-light" 
facts  Mr.  Coward  gave  were  these: 
There  are  orders  in  this  country 
now  for  ten  million  pairs  of  shoes  to 
Europe. 

It  takes  four  cows  to  upholster  one 
limousine. 

Kid  skin  that  sold  a  year  ago  at 
32c  a  foot  now  sells  at  80c;  and  it 
requires  five  feet  to  make  one  pair  of 
men's  shoes. 


But  Things  Are  Different  Now  ™ 

Only  a  few  years  back  farmers  comprised  but 
30  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  while  70  per  cent  of  our  population  lived 
in  cities  and  towns.    It  is  different  now.  The 
"Back-to-the-Farm"    movement,    in  evidence 
everywhere  for  some  years  past,  has  increased 
the  rural  population  to  between  52  and  53  per 
cent,  according  to  the  latest  statistics  obtain- 
able, thus  leaving  between  47  and  48  per  cent  of 
the  people  of  our  country  as  residing  in  cities 
and  towns.    This  makes  plain  why  there  are 
tens  of  thousands  of  vacant  houses,  apartments 
and  flats  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  our  country. 
As  an  instance  of  the  foregoing,  we  might  refer 
to  one  city  alone  on  the  Pacific  Coast  which  had 
a  population  of  a  little  over  200,000,  but  when 
the  emptying  process  decreased  this  city's  popu- 
lation, it  left  in  the  neighborhood  of  10,000  va- 
cant houses,  apartments  and  flats.  Another  city 
of  a  half  million  will  show  20,000  vacant  places. 
Still  another  city  of  75,000  will  show  3000  vacant 
abodes.   And  so  on  down  the  line,  all  over  this 
country  with  but  few  exceptions,  you  will  find 
distressing  vacancies.   You  may  ask  how  these 
figures  may  be  obtained.    Just  visit  the  water 
works  department,  the  building  permit  depart- 
ment and  other  departments  of  most  any  city 
and  town  and  you  will  be  very  easily  convinced 
of  the  great  exodus  of  city  people  to  the  country. 

The  farmer  is  today  the  big  buyer  in  almost  any 
line  of  manufacture.   Think  of  it! 

72%  of  All  the  Automobiles  So  Far  Built 
Have  Been  Purchased  by  Country  People 

and  when  it  comes  to  clothing,  the  farmer  and 
his  family  used  to  be  distinguishable  because  of 
their  cheap  and  unfashionable  attire  and  some- 
what "rusty"  clothing, 


But  Things  Are  Different  Now 


because  the  farmer  today  is  a  "King"  and  it  is 
utterly  impossible  for  a  merchant  to  differen- 
tiate his  city  customers  from  his  country  trade. 

Merchants  need  not  worry  about  the  farmer  not 
having  money  for  good  clothing,  automobiles, 
farm  machinery  and  modern  utensils.  A  mer- 
chant who  slights  or  overlooks  the  farmer  of  to- 
day is  bound  to  be  in  a  bad  way  later  on.  The 
farm  trade  is  a  big  asset  every  "big"  merchant 
should  cultivate  with  the  utmost  care  and 
courtesy. 

To  reach  50,000  of  the  Best  Families  in  the  coun- 
try, every  Department  Store,  Mail  Order  House, 
Farm  Machinery  House,  or  any  other  firm  seek- 
ing farm  business,  should  carry  advertising  in 
Orchard  and  Farm. 

Write  today  for  advertising  rates.  It  is  the 
cheapest  plan  for  reaching  the  best  fami- 
lies in  the  country.  Address  Orchard  and 
Farm,  Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles. 
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How  They  Reduce  the  H.  C.  of  L. 
By  H.  I.  Bryan 


fTV  I  K    Belgian    hare   or  rabbit  is 

q     supposed  to  have  originated  in 
A     Belgium   about   the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century   and  was 
introduced  into  America  about  twen- 
ty-five years  ago, 

In  a  very  short  time  the  animal 
became  extremely  popular,  but  soon 
the  novelty  wore  off.  and  the  craze 
died  a  natural  death,  but  as  a  formid- 
able mallet  to  knock  the  props  from 
under  the  H,  C.  of  L.  the  Belgian 
hare  is  now  coming  into  his  own. 

In  Belgium  and  Northern  France 
before  the  present  war  they  were 
quite  a  source  of  income,  and  one 
of  the  principal  assets  on  the  balance- 
sheet  of  the  small  farmer.  They  were 
scarcely  any  trouble  to  raise  and 
fonnd  a  ready  market  in  England. 

For  breeding  stock  select  hares 
about  one  year  old.  They  may  be 
known  by  the  brisk,  alert  look  and 
small,  white  teeth,  with  ears  well 
shaped,  about  five  inches  long,  strong 
at  the  base  and  thin  and  transparent 
towards  the  middle,  and  they  should 
incline  backward,  resting  over  the 
shoulders  when  the  hare  is  quiet. 

The  eyes  should  be  bright  hazel, 
•with  the  whites  perfectly  clear,  and 
free  from  a  yellow  tinge. 

The  body  should  be  long  and  slim, 
the  flesh  firm,  but  not  fat;  the  fore- 
feet and  legs  should  be  small  and 
free  from  white  hairs,  and  the  hind- 
feet  and  legs  large  and  powerful,  the 
claws  should  be  small  and  almost 
hidden  under  the  fur  of  the  feet. 

The  color  should  be  dark  tan,  not 
distributed  equally  over  the  body,  but 
of  a  richer  shade  on  the  shoulders 
and  top  of  the  neck;  the  fur  should 
be  tipped  with  black,  called  ticking, 
and  it  should  be  distributed  princi- 
pally towards  the  back  and  flanks, 
and  the  tail  should  be  straight. 

The  hares  should  be  gentle  and  not 
over-timid,  and  show  no  signs  of 
pain  when  handled.  Altogether  they 
are  animals  of  considerable  beauty 
as  well  as  of  great  utility.  Older 
hares,  of  eighteen  months  or  over, 
have  thick  curved  claws  that  project 
an  inch  or  so  beyond  the  fur. 

The  Hutches. 

Hutches  may  be  made  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  Almost  any  boy  with  a 
little  ingenuity  can  construct  a  hutch 
from  packing  cases,  barrels,  or  a  few 
sticks  of  loose  lumber.  The  most  im- 
portant points  are  to  find  a  sheltered 
position  in  the  yard,  andomake  the 
hutch  rain-proof,  and  free  from  cold 
winds,  and  keep  it  well  ventilated.  It 
is  well  to  fasten  the  hay  rack  securely 
and  to  have  an  earthenware  trough 
for  feeding  purposes. 

A  run  or  park  should  be  provided 
for  the  hares  if  possible.  It  should 
be  enclosed  with  a  fence  of  wire  net- 
ting of  a  rather  close  weave.  The 
wire  fence  should  be  buried  in  a  fur- 
row about  a  foot  deep  and  the  earth 
filled  in  around  the  netting  again  to 
prevent  the  hares  from  digging  their 
way  out,  and  tokeep  other  animals 
from  burrowing  into  the  enclosure. 

A  fixed  time  should  be  arranged 
for  feeding  the  hares,  cither  the  two- 
meal  system,,  or  the  three-meal  sys- 
tem according  to  the  needs  of  the 
hares,  which  each  keeper  should  find 
out  for  himself,  but  do  not  change 
the  diet  too  suddenly. 

Hares  are  very  dainty  eaters  and 
require  clean  food.  A  hutch  that  is 
littered  with  all  sorts  of  food  from 
one  meal  to  the  other  is  not  the  most 
efficient.  The  food  becomes  moldy 
and  sour  and  will  cause  intestinal 
disturbances  if  eaten  by  the  hares. 

A  fresh  supply  of  clean  water 
should  be  provided  ■  every  day  and 
milk  may  be  given  sparingly. 

Hares  appreciate  a  change  of  diet 
occasionally.  If  fed  continually  on 
the  same  kind  of  food  they  will  soon 


deteriorate.  They  thrive  on  a  variety 
of  vegetables  like  carrots,  turnips, 
parsnips,  cabbage,  beets,  spinach, 
cauliflower  and  wild  herbs  such  as 
dandelion,  plantain,  dock  and  wild 
parsley  and  other  wild  grasses  are 
the  natural  food  of  hares,  besides  be- 
ing the  most  economical,  but  too 
much  green  food  should  not  be  fed 
to  the  young  ones  under  three 
months  old. 

Diet  for  Hares. 

The  best  results  have  been  ob- 
tained with  a  mixed  diet  of  grains 
like  oats,  barley  and  corn  meal  and 
hay  combined  with  the  green  foods. 

The  diseases  most  common  to  Bel- 
gian hares  are  indigestion  and  the 
snuffles.  Indigestion  is  best  treated 
by  feeding  easily  digested  food  mixed 
with  a  little  essence  of  pepsin,  and 
the  snuffles  may  be  treated  by  feed- 
ing a  mash  food  mixed  with  a  spoon- 
ful of  flaxseed  and  adding  a  small 
portion  of  tincture  of  iron  to  the 
drinking  water.  The  nose  may  be 
sprayed  with  a  wash  of  lukewarm 
water,  but  if  other  more  serious  dis- 
eases attack  the  stock  it  is  best  to 
get  a  standard  book  on  the  manage- 
ment of  hares.  This  will  contain  de- 
tailed instructions  on  their  treatment. 
The  best  books  are  published  in  Eng- 
land and  may  be  obtained  through 
any  book  agency. 

They  Multiply  Rapidly. 

At  four  months  the  hare  is  ready 
for  market  if  carefully  fed,  and 
should  weigh  about  six  pounds.  The 
flesh  is  just  as  palatable  as  chicken 
if  it  is  cooked  properly  so  that  the 
natural  juices  are  not  allowed  to 
evaporate,  otherwise  it  becomes  dry 
and  tasteless. 

It  is  important  that  the  hutches  be 
kept  perfectly  clean.  Use  plenty  of 
sawdust  and  brush  them  out  every 
day  and  replace  the  bedding  twice  a 
week. 

Hares  are  less  trouble  than  most 
other  stock.  They  multiply  rapidly. 
The  only  labor  involved  is  proper 
feeding  and  keeping  the  hutches 
clean.  They  bring  the  best  possible 
returns  in  proportion  to  the  outlay 
for  their  keep. 


Wetting  Spoils  Eggs 

APPROXIMATELY  5,016,000 
dozen  eggs  spoil  needlessly 
every  year  in  cold  storage  in 
this  country  simply  because  some  one 
has  let  clean  eggs  get  wet  or  washed 
dirty  eggs  before  sending  them  to 
market.  Careful  investigations  of 
large  quantities  of  stored  eggs  show 
that  from  17  to  22  per  cent  of  washed 
eggs  become  worthless  in  storage, 
whereas  only  4  to  8  per  cent  of  dirty 
eggs  stored  unwashed  spoil.  The 
explanation  is  simple.  Water  re- 
moves from  the  shell  of  the  egg  a 
gelatinous  covering  which  helps  to 
keep  air  and  germs  out  of  the  inside 
of  the  eggs.  Once  this  covering  is 
removed  by  washing  or  rain  which 
gets  to  eggs  in  the  nest,  germs  and 
molds  find  ready  access  to  the  con- 
tents and  spoil  the  eggs. 

Millions  of  eggs  spoil  in  storage 
because  they  have  been  exposed  to 
dew,  rain,  dirt  and  sun  in  stolen  nests 
in  the  grass  or  fence  corners. 


The  farmers  of  this  country  want 
peace,  have  always  wanted  peace  and 
always  will  want  peace,  but  only  that 
type  of  peace  which  accompanies  the 
absolute  maintenance  of  a  nation's 
honor.  Yet  if  the  time  comes  for 
maintaining  that  honor  by  getting 
force,  let  nobody  worry  about  the 
farmers — they'll  be  there! 


CONTACT  sprays  are  the  only 
effective  means  of  controlling 
the  various  kinds  of  aphids, 
the  small  insects  which  by  feeding 
upon  the  juices  of  the  plants  do 
much  damage  to  the  fruit  and  foli- 
age of  orchard  trees,  currant,  goose- 
berry and  grape.  As  the  aphids  do 
not  cat  the  plant  tissues,  but  drain 
the  sap  from  them,  the  various  kinds 
of  sprays  containing  stomach  poi- 
sons, such  as  paris  green,  arsenate 
of  lead,  etc.,  arc  ineffective.  To  do 
any  good  the  sprays  must  come  in 
contact  with  the  bodies  of  the  in- 
sects and  great  thoroughness  in 
spraying  is  therefore  necessary. 

Nicotine  has  been  found  to  be  one 
of  the  mos:  effective  substances  for 
killing  aphids,  and  as  it  may  be  ap- 
plied with  entire  safety  to  plants  it 
is  possibly  the  best  suited  of  all  the 
substances  used  in  the  control  of 
tlfese  insects.  The  cost  of  the  con- 
centrated article  is  high,  but  as  it 
may  be  greatly  diluted,  the  actual 
cost  of  supplying  the  spray  compares 
favorably  with  that  of  other  contact 
sprays.  | 

Washes  made  of  fish  oil  or  laun- 
dry soap  are  also  effective  against 
aphids,  and  are  especially  suitable  for 
use  on  a  small  scale.  The  fish  oil 
soap  of  different  brands  on  the  mar- 
ket varies  greatly  in  water  content, 
so  that  the  precise  quantity  of  soap 
to  be  used  with  a  given  amount  of 
v.ater  will  vary  also.  Manufacturers, 
however,  are  required  by  the  Fed- 
eral Insecticide  Act  of  1910  to  state 
on  the  label  the  amount  of  active 
ingredients,  in  this  case  soap,  and  of 
inert  ingredients.  This  will  enable 
purchasers  to  make  up  a  solution 
which  should  range  from  1  pound  of 
soap  for  5  gallons  of  water  to  1 
pound  for  7  gallons,  depending  upon 
the  amount  of  water  present  in  the 
soap. 


Rations  for  Pigs 

PIGS,  grain-fed  on  pasture,  will 
gain  a  pound  or  more  a  day 
from  weaning  to  a  weight  of 
fM  to  250  pounds,  while  those  getting 
i  !le  or,no  era  in  will  gain  but  one- 
1  to  *h.ree-m,arters  of  a  pound  per 
day.  This  will  bring  spring  pigs  to 
a  marketable  weight  in  early  fall,  at 
the  period  of  high  prices,  whereas 
those  being  pastured  only  are  not 
ready  for  market  until  a  month  or 
two  later.  A  grain  ration,  by  bring- 
ing the  hogs  to  an  earlier  market,  re- 
duces the  time  of  feeding,  the  risk, 
and  the  interest  on  the  investment. 
The  animals  arc  in  higher  condition, 
with  a  finer  and  more  Palatable  meat 
and  fat. 

Farmers  substituting  pasture  en- 
tirely for  grain  and  other  concen- 
trated feeds  to  their  market  hogs 
through  the  summer  will  find  that 
before  marketing  in  the  fall  it  will  be 
advisable  to  feed  grain  to  harden  the 
soft  fat  and  meat  and  put  on  addi- 
tional weight. 

Light  but  steady  grain  feeding  on 
pasture,  however,  gives  better  results 
than  a  heavier  feeding  during"  a 
shorter  finishing  period. 

Germany  and  Austria  -  Hungary 
have  been  producing  more  than  twice 
as  many  potatoes  as  the  United 
States,  France,  Belgium,  England, 
Ireland.  Scotland  and  Wales.  In  1914 
the  United  States  produced  409.921,000 
bushels,  while  Germany  in  the  same 
year  grew  1,674.377.000  bushels,  or 
more  than  four  times  as  many  as  we. 
Last  year  we  produced  only  285.437,- 
000,  or  less  than  one-sixth  the  aver- 
age potato  yield  of  the  Kaiser's  peo- 
ple for  the  three  years  beginning  with 
1912,  while  in  one  year — 1913— they 
dug  from  the  ground  just  a  few  thou- 
sand less  than  2,000,000  bushels. 


GRASS  tips  or  clippings  ar<n 
excellent  green  feed  for 
ens.  The  backyard  poultry  f 
of  a  family  often  lacks  suffic 
green  feed,  with  a  consequent  re 
don  of  egg  and  meat  product 
With  the  easy  availability  of  1 
clippings  the  city  poultryman  car 
ways  have  green  feed  through 
summer  for  nis  chickens.  The  f 
can  be  fed  daily  as  much  of  the  gi 
clippings  as  they  will  eat.  The 
mainder  of  the  clippings  can  be 
lowed  to  dry  and  fed  moistened  I 
ing  the  time  between  lawn  cutti 
Amounts  in  excess  can  be  dried 
winter  use.  Dried  grass  clippi 
are  a  good  green  feed  for_  wir 
They  can  be  dried  and  stored  in  sa 
These  dried  clippings,  moistened 
fed  to  the  flock,  are  a  very  fair  i 
stitute  for  the  succulent  green  f« 
of  summer. 


Official  Farm  Uniform 

THERE  is  a  new  official  farm 
uniform  for  girls  which  has 
lately  been  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional American  Woman's  Suffrage 
Association. 

The  bloomers  are  not  compulsory. 
In  fact,  some  figures  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  that  style  of  garment 
So  it  is  made  interchangeable  with  a 
short  skirt  by  those  whom  nature  has 
not  endowed  with  the  form  to  carry 
the  bifurcated  attire  or  who  are  dis- 
inclined to  wear  it  on  any  terms. 


Inconsistent 

By  Howard  C.  Kegley 

HE  was  hilling  his  potatoes,  and 
had  finished  up  a  row 
When  I  came  along  and  caught 
him  leaning  heavy  on  his  hoe. 
"Dandy  day,  my  friend!"  I  shouted. 
Thought    he'd    say:    "You  bet 
it  is!,r 

But  he  snarled:  "Ain't  no  day  dandy 
if  you  hev  the  rheumatiz!"  . 

So  I  thought  that  I'd  console  him, 

and  drive  all  his  blues  away 
With    some    psychotherapeutics  I'd 

been  reading  of  that  day. 
But  he  wouldn't  stop  to  listen  to  my 

talk,  albeit  kind — 
Declared  he  did  no  farm  work  with 

the  power  of  the  mind. 

I  told  him  that  suggestion  might  dis- 
pel his  every  ill. 

But  he  said  that  he  had  rather  take 
his  chances  with  a  pill. 

He  claimed  that  thought  suggestion 
is  an  empty,  senseless  fake. 

And  frankly  said  he'd  thank  me  if  his 
time  I  would  not  take. 

But  I  stayed  to  see  his  grain  bins  and 
observe  his  thrifty  flocks. 

And  I  found  that  mental  science  ruled 
his  bunch  of  Plymouth  Rocks. 

He  cussed  my  psychic  ideas  as  we 
visited  his  pens, 

But  I  caught  him  using  nest  eggs  as 
suggestions  for  Itis  hens! 


Pregnant  sows  in  summer  can  be 
1  turned  on  tender,  succulent  pasture 
without  grain.  About  three  weeks 
before  farrowing  they  should  receive 
a  ration  of  rolled  barley  or  wheat 
nine  parts  and  tankage  one  part,  or 
three  pounds  of  skim  milk  to  one 
pound  of  the  above  grains.  This 
method  of  feeding  will  insure  strong, 
lusty,  active,  new-born  pigs.  It  is 
very  essential  that  fall  pigs  be  pro- 
vided with  dry  and  well  protected 
shelter  during  the  winter,  and  ki>pt 
free  of  lice. 


Sawdust  used  as  a  mulch  for  the 
berry  and  small  fruit  plot  in  the  home 
garden  has  proved  of  much  benefit, 
especially  for  potatoes.  After  pre- 
paring the  ground  in  the  usual  way, 
plant  the  potatoes  in  drills  or  rows 
two  feet  apart  and  18  inches  in  the 
row.  Cover  loosely  with  two  inches 
of  soil,  then  mulch  with  sawdust 
four  to  six  inches  deep. 
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Idle  Country  Girls 

F)PPIES  and  morning  glories 
are  beautiful  flowers,  but  they 
have  no  place  in  the  wheat  or 
barley  field.  There  they  are  a  men- 
ace, for  they  are  weeds,  and  weeds 
are  handicaps  to  the  husbandman. 

Girls  on  the  farm  may  be  ever  so 
pretty  and  ever  so  ornamental,  but 
if  they  are  idle  they  are  a  burden  to 
their  hard-working  parents,  who 
could  get  along  far  better  without 
them. 

v  This  may  sound  like  a  cruel  bit  of 
philosophy,  but  it  is  logical  and  time- 
ly. We  arc  free  to  admit  that  there 
is  a  place  in  this  world  for  poets,  for 
artists,  for  writers  and  for  many 
others  whom  practical  people  are 
wont  to  consider  as  dreamers.  Our 
civilization  could  not  advance  with- 
out these  men  of  vision.  But  for  the 
daughter  of  a  farming  family  to  put 
in  her  whole  morning  at  piano  prac- 
tice or  at  novel-reading  and  her  whole 
Afternoon  in  an  automobile  or  in  gad- 
ding about  the  neighboring  town,  and 
in  doing  no  useful  thing  is  to  have 
put  herself  in  that  class  of  rural 
parasites  which  help  to  sap  the  sub- 
stance of  the  soil  tiller. 
I  There  are  farm  girls  in  California — 
many  of  them — whose  chief  thoughts 
arc  of  dress  and  of  parties  and  to 
•whom  dishwashing  or  bedmaking  or 
sweeping  are  most  irksome,  often 
.wholly  neglected  tasks.  Poor, 
stoo  p-shouldcred,  wrinkled-faced 
Smother  can  do  all  the  housework,  for 
ishe  likes  it  and  is  used  to  it,  but 
Miss  Morning  Glory,  while  quite 
•willing  to  eat  the  bread  or  the  cake, 
is  not  willing  to  make  it. 

Our  idle,  undisciplined  daughters 
of  the  farm  are  likely  to  learn  a 
thing  or  two  before  this  war  is  over. 
They  may  learn,  as  the  English  girls 
of  the  rural  districts  have  learned, 
that  they  will  not  only  be  expected  to 
care  for  the  house  but  also  for  the 
garden  and  the  field.  So  many  men 
have  gone  to  war  from  England  that 
the  burden  of  the  farm  work  has 
fallen  very  heavily  upon  women.  We 
hope  that  this  condition  of  affairs 
may  not  befall  our  feminine  ruralists, 
but  if  it  should,  we  confess  we  should 
take  a  delight  in  witnessing  the  spec- 
tacle of  Miss  Morning  Glory  driving 
her  team  afield  or  doing  a  little 
•wholesome  hoeing  in  the  potato 
patch. 

For  looking  pretty  and  dressing 
smartly  are  not  all  of  a  girl's  duties 
either  in  city  or  country,  and  if,  in 
these  times  of  stress,  she  can  be 
made  to  do  her  bit  we  are  sure  that 
more  good  than  harm  will  come  to 
her  from  the  performance. 


Apple  Sauce  Cake 
One  and  one-half  cups  of  brown 
sugar,  1  cup  of  raisins,  1  teaspoonful 
of  mace,  1  teaspoonful  cinnamon, 
one-half  teaspoon  each  of  nutmeg  and 
cloves,  lVfc  cups  of  flour,  1  cup  of  ap- 
ple sauce,  1  thin  slice  of  butter,  1  level 
teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  water. 
Bake  slowly  one  hour.  No  eggs  is 
required  for  this  cake,  but  one  may  be 
used  if  preferred. 


State  Grange 

Edited  by  Kate  D.  Hill 

State  Lecturer. 

THIS  is  a  year 
of  new  is- 
sues,  new 
problems,  new 
tasks,  new  fears, 
new  hopes.  The 
things  that 
loomed  large  a 
few  years  ago,  as  national  problems 
and  even  as  world  problems,  have  al- 
most been  forgotten  today,  so  much 
larger  are  the  new  questions  that 
have  been  so  swiftly  forced  upon  us. 
Read  the  ordinary  newspaper  or 
magazine  today,  or  even  listen  to  any 
conversation  among  almost  any 
group  of  people,  and  realize  how 
completely  the  trend  of  the  public 
mind  has  been  changed.  Even  since 
January  1st  of  the  present  year,  so 
far  as  America  is  concerned,  the 
whole  viewpoint  of  things  has  been 
completely  shifted  and  the  attitude 
of  a  great  people  has  been  wholly 
revolutionized. 

Therefore  the  call  comes  squarely 
home  to  every  Grange  in  the  United 
States  to  revise  its  program  for  the 
year  and  to  set  its  members  thinking 
and  working  along  the  entirely  new 
lines  which  a  year  s  events  have  cre- 
ated. 

No  matter  how  carefully  a  Grange 
program  had  been  prepared  in  Jan- 
uary, nor  how  comprehensive  in 
scope  it  appeared  at  that  time  to  be, 
it  is  not  suited  to  things  as  they  are 
now — it  must  be  made  over  to  fit 
the  new  viewpoints. 

Wise  lecturers  everywhere  must 
face  the  new  condition  forced  upon 
them  and  must  adjust  and  re-create 
Grange  policies  accordingly. 

Here  will  be.  found  the  test  of  the 
Grange  lecturers  of  this  eventful  year, 
whether  they  are  big  enough  and 
broad  enough  to  line  up  their 
Granges  to  face  the  live  issues  of  the 
times,  or  whether  in  the  narrowness 
of  their  vision  they  will  persist  in 
sticking  to  a  rut  and  trying  to  hold 
their  Grange  in  the  same  rut  with 
them.  Let  it  be  hoped  the  latter  type 
will  be  few. 

The  strength  of  the  Grange  in  all 
the  years  has  been  its  timeliness — its 
ability  to  face  new  conditions,  to  ad- 
just to  new  situations  and  to  con- 
stantly tackle  new  problems. 

As  the  one  great  organization  in 
the  land  that  defended  agriculture 
and  voiced  the  needs  of  the  farmer; 
that  emphasized  conservation  and 
condemned  waste;  that  urged  co- 
operation and  decried  militarism — all 
this  long  before  the  public  as  a  whole 
woke  up  to  these  great  facts — the* 
Grange  is  in  a  peculiar  position  of 
vantage  in  this  time  of  stirring 
events,  and  it  must  make  the  most 
of  its  opportunity. 

The  phases  of  Grange  work  thai 
this  year  is  bringing  are  numberless 
and  to  its  safe,  sound  and  deliberate 
action  and  influence. _  this  land  will 
owe  much,  as  it  has  in  all  the  years 
that  have  gone. 

Let's  face  all  these  .big  questions 
in  the  Grange  meetings  of  1917,  re- 
vise the  programs  to  fit  the  need 
and  keep  the  Grange  the  great 
timely,  level-headed  organization  that 
has  given  to  it  in  the  past  its  sta- 
bility and  its  power. 


Morning  Planting 

IF  you  plant  a  smile  when  you  first 
get  up, 
(It's  never  too  early  to  grow); 
Jf  a  helping  hand  you  scatter  wide, 
And  good-wishes-for-others  sow; 
If  broadcast  you  drop  kindly  deeds 
about — 

They  increase  in  a  marvelous  way — 
If  you  cultivate  truth  where  weeds 
are  rife, 
You'll  reap  a  Beautiful  Day  I 

— Adelbert  F.  Caldwell. 


Notice  to  Subscribers 


The  great  demand  for  back  is- 
sues of  Orchard  and  Farm  makes 
it  necessary  to  announce  that  we 
will  be  unable  to  commence  sub- 
scriptions with  back  numbers. 

If  your  subscription  is  about  to 
expire,  send  us  your  renewal  be- 
fore your  name  is  removed  from 
our  mailing  list  and  avoid  the  loss 
of  copies.  Orders  received  after 
the  3d  of  the  month  will  be  com- 
menced with  the  next  regular  issue 
published  on  the  first  of  each 
month. 


Subscription  Blank 

Following  is  a  convenient  subscrip- 
tion blank;  if  your  subscription  is 
about  to  expire,  send  your  renewal 
at  once.  It  will  be  added  to  pres- 
ent subscription. 

The  rates 

1 —  50c  per  year,  3  years  $1. 

2 —  1  year  and  "Practical  Farm- 
ing" $1. 

3 —  3  years  and  "Practical  Farm- 
ing" $1.50. 

(See  announcement  page  43) 


Date. 


1917 


Orchard  and  Farm, 
Examiner  Building, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Enclosed  please  find  $   for 

subscription  to  Orchard  and  Farm 
(new)    (renewal).     I   accept  offer 


No  

Name.  .  . 
Address. 
R.  F.  D. 


Box. 
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AM  hoping  that  there  will  he 
another  revolution  before  this 
great  war  is  over — a  revolution 
in  the  food  idea*  of  the  aver- 
age housewife  of  our  nation. 

In  most  things  I  think  we 
are  a  well-balanced,  well-mean- 
ing     force     of     workers,  we 
,  housewives  of  America,  but  we 

/(JR.  have  a  few  idiosyncracies  that 

threaten     to    undermine  the 
health  of  our  families. 

The  chief  folly  that  I  have  in  mind  is  the'prefer- 
ence  among  the  food  dictators,  the  rulers  of  our 
kitchens,  for  white — white  flour,  white  rice,  white 
egg  shells,  etc.  White  is  all  very  well  for  a  bride's 
gown  or  a  rose,  and  very  much  to  be  admired,  but 
why  should  we  prefer  white  bread,  a  white  shell 
on  our  eggs  or  snow  white  rice? 

We  have  carried  our  preference  for  the  virgin 
white  so  far  that  the  miller  endeavors  to  please  by 
making  the  corn  meal  as  light  as  possible,  by  re- 
moving most  of  the  nourishment. 

The  white  egg,  even  if  it  is  laid  by  a  black  hen, 
bring-;  a  higher  price  in  market  than  its  brown 
brother,  no  matter  how  fresh  the  darker  egg  may  be. 

Now  this  does  not  sound  like  the  average  Ameri- 
can with  his  fund  of  common  sense  and  humor,  bu», 
ah>,  it  is  true — so  true,  in  fact,  that  the  few  who 
have  seen  the  light  and  desire  to  reform  and  have 
the  food  as  nature  intended  are  obliged  to  pay  a 
fancy  price  for  the  wholesome  product. 

The  much  refined  food  is  cheaper  because  the 
miller  has  equipped  himself  to  serve  the  public 
as  it  demands  and  can  not  give  the  more  simple 
product  without  extra  labor. 

We  like  rich  brown  gravy.  We  admire  a  ripe 
red  tomato.  A  sprig  or  two  of  dark  green  parsley 
garnishes  our  bright  pink  salmon.  Why  demand 
a  white  egg  shell?  A  big  yellow  pumpkin  sparkling 
in  the  sun  is  a  pleasant  sight  and  a  dark  purple  egg- 
plant is  to  our  liking. 

Why  must  we  have  the  whitest  bread  when,  in 
order  to  get  it,  the  flour  is  so  refined  that  we  must 
pay  our  doctor  a  large  fee  to  insist  that  we  go  upon 
a  diet  of  graham  and  whole  wheat  bread  to  regain 
our  health? 

Why  should  health  crackers  made  of  bran  and 
coarse  flour  bring  a  high  price  for  a  box  of  a  dozen 
or  less,  when  we  can  place  a  bread  upon  our  table 
that  makes  these  crackers  unnecessary? 

We  have  a  national  ailment,  an  intestinal  dis- 
order which  might  practically  be  done  away  with 
through  correct  diet. 

The  first  thing  is  to  stop  refining  our  grains  to 
get  that  much  desired  absence  of  color,  white. 

It  is  said  that  if  a  chicken  was  fed  entirely  upon 
polished  rice  it  would  starve  to  death,  and  yet  the 
unpolished  variety  is  a  valuable  food  for  both  fowl 
and  man. 

The  good  old  dark  brown  sugar  is  almost  extinct 
A  lighter  color  is  demanded.  There  may  be  no 
difference  in  food  value  here,  but  the  flavor  is  lost. 

However,  since  the  heads'  of  our  Government 
have  warned  and  urged  us  to  get  the  most  nourish- 
ment out  of  the  smallest  amount  of  food  that 
there  may  be  enough  for  all  and  have  suggested 
menus  along  these  lines,  we  find  that  polished  rice 
and  white  flour  is  not  what  we  want  to  accomplish 


Western  Woman  of  Today 
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this  end 

We  are  also  eating  more  green  vegetables  and 
becoming  very  sensible  in  our  selection  of  food. 
Let  us  erase  the  idea  that  white  is  either  beaotiful 
or  desirable  where  it  is  not  meant  to  be. 

RUTH  ROBERTS. 
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COTTAGE  CHEESE 

Cottage  cheese  is  richer  in  protein  than  most 
meats,  and  is  very  much  cheaper.  Every  pound 
contains  more  than  three  ounces  of  protein,  the 
chief  material  for  body  building.  It  is  also  a  val- 
uable source  of  energy,  though  not  so  high  as 
foods  with  more  fat.    It  follows  that  its  value  in 


Cottage-Cheese  Salad. 

Mix  thoroughly  one  pound  of  cheese,  one  and 
one-half  tablespoonfuls  of  cream,  one  tablcspoon- 
ful  of  chopped  parsley  and  salt  to  taste.  First,  fill 
a  rectangular  tin  mold  with  cold  water  to  chill 
and  wet  the  surface;  line  the  bottom  with  waxed 
paper,  then  pack  in  three  layers,  putting  two  or 
three  parallel  strips  of  pimento  between  layers. 
Cover  with  waxed  paper  and  set  in  a  cool  place 
until  ready  to  serve:  then  run  a  knife  around  the 
sides  and  invert  the  mold.    Cut  in  slices  and  serve 


this  respect  can  be  greatly  increased  by  serving  on  lettuce  leaves  with  French  dressing  and  wafer 

Minced  olives  may  be  used  instead  of  the  parsley, 
and  chopped  nuts  also  may  be  added. 

Cottage-Cheese  Rolls. 


it  with  cream,  as  is  so  commonly  done. 

Cottage  cheese  alone  is  an  appetizing  and  nutri- 
tious dish.  It  may  also  be  served  with  sweet  or 
sour  cream,  and  some  people  add  a  little  sugar,  or 
chives,  chopped  onion  or  caraway  seed. 

The  following  recipes  illustrate  a  number  of  ways 
in  which  cottage  cheese  may  be  served: 

Cottage  Cheese  With  Preserves. 

Pour  over  cottage  cheese  any  fruit  preserves, 
such  are  strawberries,  figs  or  cherries.  Serve  with 
bread  or  crackers.  If  preferred,  cottage  cheese 
balls  may  be  served  separately  and  eaten  with  the 
preserves.  A  very  dainty  dish  may  be  made  by 
dropping  a  bit  of  jelly  into  a  nest  of  the  cottage 
cheese. 


To  Wash  Organdies. 

Fine  goods,  such  as  organdies,  etc  .  would  be 
ruined  if  washed  in  the  usual  way  by  rubbing  and 
soapsuds.  It  is  best  to  use  no  soap  on  even  the 
most  soiled  places.  Make  a  starch  as  for  the  laasj 
dry  with  four  quarts  of  water  on  one-half  pound  (A 
cornstarch  by  wetting  up  the  starch  and  pouring 
boiling  water  over  it,  stirring.  Cook  until  it  thick- 
ens.  Put  three  quarts  of  this  starch  into  two  gaU 
Ions  of  tepid  water;  wash  the  dress  goods  in  the 
thick  starch  exactly  as  you  would  soapsuds,  being 
careful  about  rubbing,  and  when  the  muslin  appears 
to  be  clean,  squeeze  and  wring  gently  as  dry  as 
possible  and  then  wash  it  in  the  thin  starch  water, 
then  rinse  in  clear  water  and  dry  in  shade.  Sprinkle^ 
and  then  iron  on  the  wrong  side  and  the  fabric  will 
be  clean,  unfaded  and  about  the  stiffness  of  at' 
muslin. 


For  Rusty  Bedsprings. 

A  very  good  housewife  has  recommended  paint- 
ing  rusty  bed  springs  with  aluminum  paint.  This 
also  may  be  done  to  prevent  rust. 

The  paint  can  be  applied  in  a  short  time  and 
dries  quickly,  leaving  a  bright,  clear  surface  both 
smooth  and  hard.  One  coat  is  usually  sufficient-— 
two  coats  give  a  smooth  finish,  covering  the  nut 
with  a  permanent  coating. 


Baked  Bananas. 
Baked  bananas  are  said  to  be  one  of  the  best 
foods  for  nervous  persons  and  brain  workers.  The 
raw  bananas  are  too  heavy  for  some  delicate 
stomachs.  Bake  the  bananas  in  their  skins  until 
quite  soft  or  until  they  burst  open;  this  is  claimed 
to  build  up  and  strengthen  persons  with  poor  blood. 


Ever-Useful  Vinegar. 
Vinegar  put  in  a  bottle  of  hard,  dried  glue  will 

make  it  ready  for  use  in  a  short  time. 

For  bruises  and  sprains  apply  vinegar  and  water 
very  hot.  Use  cider  vinegar  and  boil  before  apply- 
ing. 

For  headache  wet  a  cloth  in  cold  vinegar  and 
bind  on  the  aching  spot. 

Vinegar  in  the  rinsing  water  for  pink  or  green 
ginghams  or  lawns  will  brighten  these  colors,  and 
baking  soda  answers  the  same  end  for  purple  and 
blue. 


Apple  Compote. 

Core  and  pare  apples.  Dissolve  a  half  a  cup  of 
sugar  in  one  cup  of  water.  Put  the  apples  in  the 
syrup,  cover  closely  and  keep  just  below  the  boil- 
ing point.  Turn  over  in  about  five  minutes  and  put 
in  sauce  plate.  Boil  down  the  syrup  and  pour  over 
the  apples.  Put  a  spoonful  of  jelly  in  each  apple. 
Serve  with  cream. 


For  Paper  Dolls. 

Small  wire  clips  are  useful  to  keep  the  dresse 
on  paper  dolls  and 'prevent  any  embarrassing  ace 
dents  when  the  dolls  are  visiting.    The  clips  are  d< 
signed  to  keep  supers  together  and  very  likely 
few  may  be  obtained  from  father's  desk. 


Elderberry  Wine. 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  elderberry  wine.  The  labor 
entailed  in  its  making  is  slight,  and  the  wine  can  be 
used,  in  a  year. 

Taken  hot,  it  is  considered  by  some  a  remedy  for 
colds.  It  is  also  a  tasty  addition  to  lemonade,  and  a 
spoonful  put  over  half  a  grape  fruit  makes  it  most 
delicious. 

2  quarts  of  juice. 

2  quarts  of  water. 

4  pounds  of  sugar. 

Boil  one-half  hour  and  pour  into  a  large  crock. 
When  cold  place  on  it  a  slice  of  toast  covered  with 
soft  yeast.  Let  it  work  for  two  days,  then  skim  off 
the  toast  and  jug  it    After  six  months  it  may  be 

bottled. 


A  large  variety  of  rolls,  suitable  for  serving  as 
the  main  dish  at  dinner,  may  be  made  by  combin- 
ing legumes  (beans  of  various  kinds,  cowpeas,  len- 
tils or  peas),  with  cottage  cheese,  and  adding  bread 
crumbs  to  make  the  mixture  thick  enough  to  form 
into  a  roll.  Beans  are  usually  mashed,  but  peas 
or  small  lima  beans  may  be  combined  whole  with  July 

bread  crumbs  and  cottage  cheese,  and  enough  of  August  J5  Wal 

the  liquor  in  which  the  vegetables  have  been  cooked  September   -  Goldi 

may  be  added  to  get  the  right  consistency;  or.  in-  October   

stead  of  beans  or  peas,  chopped  spinach,  beet  tops,  November   *  -  Chrysanth~< 

or  head  lettuce  may  be  added.  December   __  ' 


Just  for  Fun. 
My  readers  may  wish  to  know  the  birth  month 
flower  that  they  may  claim  as  their  own.  This  list 
will  tell  where  the  various  posies  belong: 

January    Snowdrop 

February  Primrose 

March   Violet 

April  -  Daisy 

May    _   Hawthorne 

June   Rose 


"D 
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The  Home  Garden 

By  Mrs.  E.  E.  Paquette 


1118  Poli  St.,  Ventura,  California. 
find  that  the  great  posed  to  be  harmless,  but,  in  some 
instances,  I  have  found  where  they 
are  present  in  big  lots  they  eat  tender 
plants  off  at  the  roots.  Lift  up  the 
low  fronds  and  look  for  snails. 

Another  excellent  remedy  would  be 
to  take  a  light  and  look  for  them  at 
night,  and  if  there  are  any  you  can 
easily  pick  them  off  by  hand.  It  is 
the  practice  of  the  cut  worm  to  bury 
itself  in  the  soil  and  it  can  be  found 
by  digging  around  the  roots  of  the 
plants.  You  can  readily  see  the  sow 
bugs,  and  if  there  are  many  would 
advise  the  picking  of  them  out  with 
a  trowel,  old  spoon  or  any  receptacle 
that  you  can  lift  them  with,  and  then 
destroy.  It  would  be  well  to  sprinkle 
air-slaked  lime  around  your  ferns. 
There  are  several  poisons  for  such 
garden  pests,  but  if  the  beds  affected 
are  small  it  is  easier  to  clean  them 
out  by  hand. 


O  you 

interest  m  vegetable  gar 
—  dening  has  caused  the  read- 
i  ts  of  the  Home  Garden  page  to  lose 
JStetrst  in  the  flowers  and  bloom- 
lag  plants?''  writes  one  lady.  I  cer- 
tainly  do  not,  for  the  reason  that 
every  mail  brings  letters  from  read- 
ers who  want  to  "talk  things  oyer" 
with  me,  and  which  communications 
1  am  always  glad  to  get.  We  are  all 
aware  of  the  fact  that  a  great  amount 
of*  food  will  be  needed  to  feed  the 
populace  and  those  dependent  on  us, 
But  the  world  will  always  need 
beauty,  and  what  is  more  beautiful 
.and  inspiring  than  a  flower  bed  or 
garden?  We  have  plenty  of  room 
for  grain,  fruit,  vegetables  and  flow- 
ers, and  I  hope  the  readers  of  the 
Orchard  and  Farm  will  not  allow 
anything  to  interfere  with  their 
flower  gardens,  for  a  few  hours  spent 
amonc  our  flowers  will  tend  to  give 
t*tis  inspiration  and  courage  to  meet 
our  perplexing  daily  problems. 

Seasonable  Suggestions 

All   spring  flowering  shrubs  that 
are     finished    blooming    should  be 
i  pruned  now  by  cutting  out  all  old 
i  scragly  wood  and  weak  shoots,  and 
.  leave  the  new,  strong,  young  growth. 
*  This  will  insure  a  good  growth  and 
long    spray-like    branches    for  next 
[  spring's  blooming.     This  applies  to 
snowballs,    syringa,    bridal  wreath, 
•teutzias.  etc    This  is  one  bit  of  im- 
portant work  that  should  not  be  neg- 
,  lected,  for  a  late  fall  or. early  spring 
pruning  means  a  loss  of  bloom. 

This  is  the  time  when  the  care  of 
spring    flowering    bulbs    begins  to 
worry  us.    The  tops  look  limp  and 
unsightly,  and  we  want  the  space  for 
other  plants.    In  any  event,  do  not 
,  cut  off  the  tops  as  long  as  they  re- 
'<  main  attached  to  the  bulbs,  for  just 
t  as    long    as    they    are    attached  to 
\  the  bulbs  they  are  storing  up  food  in 
;  the  bulb  for  the  next  year  s  bloom- 
I  ing.     I   am  confident  that   a  great 
.  many  of  the  cases  of  bulbs  failing  to 
I  bloom  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  poorly  matured. 
If  the  space  is  needed,  take  up  the 
'  bulbs  when  the   soil  is  damp  and 
allow  as  much  of  the  soil  as  pos- 
sible to  stick  to  the  bulbs;  then  pack 
away  in  boxes,  without  cutting  off 
'  the  tops,  and  let  them  cure  in  a  dry, 
coo!  basement,  cellar  or  storeroom. 

When  to  Plant  Dahlias 
"Is  it  too  late  to  plant  dahlias?'' 
i  asks  a  correspondent.    "Will  not  be 
ready  to  plant  them  until  the  first  of 

i  July  " 

TAere  is.  and  I  presume,  always 
will  be  a  wide  difference  among 
|  growers  as  to  the  early  or  late  plant- 
ing of  dahlias.  I  have  discovered 
that  they  will  do  well  if  planted  as 
late  as  the  first  of  July.  Early  plant- 
ed bulbs  produce  early  bloom,  of 
course.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  more  danger  of  loss  from  cut 
worms,  and  the  late  planting  will 
make  a  steady  quick  growth,  and 
produce  the  best  flowers  in  the  au- 
tumn when  it  is  really  dahlia  time. 
;  The  early  planting  has  a  tendency  to 
"run  out"  before  we  are  ready  to  have 
them  do  so. 

Then,  again,  another  statement  is 
made  that  "something  keeps  eating 
off  the  tender  fronds  of  my  ferns!  I 
cannot  find  anything  on  them,  but 
each  morning  will  find  some  new 
frond  ruined."  In  this  case  it  may  be 
snails,  slugs,  cut  worms  or  sow  bugs. 
I  know  that  the  last  named  are  sup- 


Potted  Plants  for  Holidays 

And  then  we  have  inquiries  such  as 
this:  "I  am  very  fond  of  cinerarias, 
and  would  like  to  grow  some  in  pots 
for  presents  at  Christmas  time,  flow 
and  when  shall  I  plant  them  and 
what  care  should  be  given?'' 

Cinerarias  for  Christmas  blooming 
should  be  planted  at  once.  Get  a 
good,  rich  loam  and  make  a  common 
seed  box,  have  the  soil  very  fine,  then 
sow  the  seed  and  sprinkle  a  very 
little  soil  over  them,  water  carefully 
and  keep  in  a  cool,  moist  place.  When 
large  enough  to  transplant,  put  into 
small  pots,  and  then  repot  irfto  larger 
pots  as  they  demand  it.  Give  them 
a  good,  rich,  loose  soil,  keep  damp 
and  cool  at  all  times. 

Cinerarias  need  a  cool  treatment  at 
all  times.    Keep  clean  and  free  from 
lice,  pest,  etc.,  with  constant  spray- 
ing or  dusting  with  a  tobacco  pow- 
der or  solution. 


BREAKFAST  IN  20  MINUTES 

H-0 

"The  Only  Steamed-Cooked  Oatmeal" 

If  you  stmnly  order  "oatmeal"  or  'rolled  oats,"  you  may  be  gtven 
the  ordinary  kinds  in  which  the  original  flavor  of  the  oats  has  been 
lost  in  the  excessive  cooking-  necessary  to  make  the  food  dlgestiMe. 
Insist  then  upon  "H-O"— the  only  steam-cooked  oatmeal— a  process 
which  retains  all  the  natural  "delicious  flavor  of  the  oats,  and  makes 
it  ready  for  the  table  with  only  20  minutes  cooking.    At  all  grocers. 


Big  Results  from  Classified  Ads 


Mighty  Fine  for  Nursery  Advertising 

Enclosed  flml  cheek  to  pay  for  advertisement  of  Jan- 
uary and'  February.  $2.94.  This  little  ad  has  been 
mors  satisfaction  to  us  than  any  of  our  4-lncli 
double  column  ads  In  other  papers.  Please  discon- 
tinue the  ad  in  bargain  column  and  give  us  rates  on 
2-inca  double  column  by  the  year  and  oblige — 
Southern  Oregon  Nursery,  E.  P.  Drew  &  Sons. 
Prop*.,  Yoncalla,  Ore. 

By  Far  Be»t  Farm  Paper 

I  consider  your  paper  one  of  the  very  best  farm 
papers  that  I  know  of — eertalnly  the  best  on  the 
Coast. — W.  A.  I-ee.  Corlna.  Cal. 


Exceptionally   (.ond  Results 

Kindly  continue  to  run  my  advertisement  as  In 
previous  Issues.  I  can  say  I  get  exceptionally  good 
results  from  your  publication.— W.  C-  Smith,  Model 
Poultry  Farm.  Coming.  Cal. 

Turkey  Business  <  ;«o«l 

Kindly  insert  the  enclosed  two  lines  In  your  Issue 
for  May.  We  had  good  results  from  the  turkey  lines 
In  the  April  issue. — The  Ferris  Hindi,  Pomona,  Cal. 

All  ad  copy  for  the  August  Number  must  be  In 
the  Los  Angelea  or  San  Francisco  Ofifces  not  later 
than  July  23rd.  It  oosts  little  and  lays  M  Only 
3   cents   per  word. 


Late  Planting 

Then  comes  inquiry  of  this  nature: 
"We  are  having  a  new  home  built  and 
will  be  in  it  by  the  first  of  July.  It 
is  perfectly  bare  around  the  house, 
but  the  soil  has  been  a  cultivated 
field  and  is  in  good  shape.  What  can 
we  plant  at  this  time  of  the  year  thai 
will  help  relieve  the  barrenness  of 
the  place?  What  is  a  good,  clean 
plant  to  put  next  to  the  house  as  a 
background  for  flowering  plants? 
Would  it  be  safe  to  plant  tree-;  now.' 

One  of  the  prettiest  and,  still  most 
satisfactory  things  to  plant  about  the 
house,  is  coprosma  baureana.  com- 
monly called  varnish  plant.  It  is  of 
a  rather  quick  growth,  free  from  pest 
and  dust  resistent.  It  does  not  climb, 
but  banks  up  against  the  house  and 
can  be  kept  trimmed  into  good  shape. 
The  leaves  are  large  and  of  a  fleshy 
nature  that  tends  to  make  a  good 
outline  against  a  house  and  a  splen- 
did background  for  flowers.  You 
may  plant  seeds  of  cosmos,  coreopsis, 
sunflowers  and  scabiosa  for  tall 
masses  of  flowers.  For  a  quick  and 
effective  border,  plant  candytuft.  The 
masses  of  white  is  especially  pleas- 
ing in  the  evening.  Marigolds  and 
zinnias  grow  quickly  and  easily  and 
may  be  planted  in  beds  or  borders 
around  the  house,  and  if  you  can  get 
small  plants  of  snap-dragons  from 
your  nurseryman  they  will  make  a 
splendid  showing  just  in  front  of  the 
coprosma  you  plant  around  your 
house.  . 

As  soon  as  you  have  your  seed 
beds  ready  plant  pansy  and  cinerarias 
for  winter  blooming, 


there 

Health 

in  this  Can 

Chocolate  is  an  appealing  food — perhaps  the 
most  delicious  of  all  foods.  It  is  likewise 
nutritious  food — perhaps  the  most  nutritious. 

When  you  buy  Ghirardelli's  Ground 
Chocolate  you  get  the  grand  prize  win- 
ner, a  chocolate  of  finest  quality  packed 
in  a  hermetically  sealed  can  that  holds  all 
the  Ghirardelli  goodness  in  and  keeps  all 
outside  evils  out. 

You  buy  Health 
when  you  order 

Ghirardelli's 

Ground  Chocolate 


Since  1852 


D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 


San  Franciae* 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Pretty  Costumes  and  House  Dresses 

Patterns  From  the  Best  Designers,  Selected  by  Ruth  Roberts. 


ALWAYS  up  with  the  times,  we 
present  this  month  a  practical 
work  suit  for  women  which 
will  be  found  very  u*eful  in  garden- 
ing and  also  for  outing  purposes. 

We  also  present  a  man's  negligee 
or  outing  shirt,  which  is  just  the 
thing  for  the  camping  season. 

Perhaps  the  prettiest  costume  is 
2104.  It  is  easily  made,  like  most  of 
the  others,  and  the  pattern  is  cer- 
tainly worth  what  is  charged  for  it— 
the  modest  sum  of  ten  cents. 


for  dress  without  yoke  sections  and 
3'A  yards  with  yoke  sections.  Price, 
10  cents. 


2124 — A  Practical  Work  Suit  for 
Women.  Cut  in  4  sizes.  Small,  me- 
dium, large  and  extra  large.  Size 
medium  will  require  6Vi  yards  of  30- 
inch  material.    Price,  10  cents. 


2129 — Girls'  Dress,  with  Bolero. 
Cut  in  4  sizes:  4,  6,  8  and  10  years. 
Size  8  requires  1%  yard  for  the  bo- 
lero and  4J4  yards  for  the  drj:ss,  of 
27-inch  material.    Price,  10  cents. 


2116 — A  Set  of  Serviceable  Caps. 
The  pattern  includes  the  three  styles 
portrayed.  Cut  in  2  sizes :  Medium 
and  large.  No.  1  will  require  1  yard; 
No.  2  will  require  %  yard;  No.  3 
will  require  %  yard  of  27-inch  ma- 
terial for  the  medium  size.  Price,  10 
cents. 


2111— A  Pretty  Gown.  Cut  in  3 
sizes:  16,  18  and  20  years.  It  requires 
5%  yards  of  44-inch  material  for  an 
18-year  size.    Price,  10  cents. 


2108—  Play  or  Beach  Suit  for  Small 
Boys.  Cut  in  4  sizes:  2,  3,  4  and  5 
years.  It  requires  2}4  yards  of  36- 
inch  material  for  a  3-year  size.  Price, 
10  cents. 


1735 — Men's  Negligee  or  Outing 
Shirt.  Cut  in  7  sizes:  38,  40,  42,  44, 
46,  43  and  50  inches  breast  measure — 
neck  measures  to  correspond  in  sizes 
15,  15J4  16,  16'/2,  17,  17J4  and  18.  It 
requires  Zl/2  yards  of  36-inch  material 
for  a  17-inch  neck  size.  Price,  10 
cents. 


of  the  various  simple  stitches),  all 
valuable  hints  to  the  home  dress- 
maker. 


Use  Coupon  in  Ordering  Pattern 

.^HcTewith  nnd    ctals.  for  which  -end  me 

the  following  patterns: 

Pa  fern    No.  Biw  

Pattern   No  9IK  

Pattern   No  Site  

Be  sure  to  sire  number  and  size.  Send  orders 
tor  patterns  to  ORCHARD  AND  FARM. 
"Biaminer  Building.  Kierenth  and  Bmidwar,  zm 
Angeles.    R.'  sure  to  aizn  your  full  name  and  ad- 


Grape  Fruit  Marmalade. 

One  lemon,  1  orange,  1  grape  fruit. 
Cut  all  up  fine  After  fruit  is  cut 
up,  measure  cup  fruit  to  3  cups  of 
water  and  let  stand  over  night  Next 
day  boil  four  minutes  and  let  stand 
again  over  night.  Then  measure  a  cup 
of  fruit  to  cup  of  sugar,  then  «boS 
from  two  and  one-half  to  three  hours. 


2107 — A  Pretty  Summer  Dress.  Cut 
in  6  sizes:  34,  36.  38,  40,  42  and  44 
inches  bust  measure.  It  requires  7% 
yards  of  44-inch  material  for  a  36- 
inch  size.    Price,  10  cents. 


2104 — A  Charming  Lounging  Robe. 
Cut  in  4  sizes:  Small,  medium,  large 
and  extra  large.  Size  medium  re- 
quires 6J4  yards  of  44-inch  material. 
Price,  10  cents. 


1649 — Girls'  One  Piece  Dress,  with 
or  without  shield.  Cut  in  4  sizes:  4, 
6,  B  and  10  years.  Size  4  years  re- 
quires 2%  yards  of  44-inch  material 


Catalogue  Notice. 

Send  10c  in  silver  or  stamps  for 
our  up-to-date  Spring  and  Summer 
1917  Catalogue,  containing  550  designs 
of  Ladies',  Misses'  and  Children's 
Patterns,  a  concise  and  comprehensive 
article  on  dressmaking.  Also  some 
points  for  the  needle  (illustrating  30 


Smothered  Onions. 

Place  the  onions,  medium  size  or 
large  as  preferred,  and  as  many  as 
are  desired,  in  a  stew  pot.  Place  a 
lump  of  butter  on  each  onion  and 
season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Cover 
the  pot  and  let  the  onions  bake  a 
little  while  in  the  melted  butter. 
Have  a  little  water  in  the  pan  so  as 
to  keep  from  burning.  Let  the  onions 
cook  slowly  but  thoroughly,  and 
when  done  add  a  little  cream  to  the 
water.  The  onions  are  just  as  de- 
licious without  the  cream,  though 
perhaps  not  quite  so  rich.  Paprika 
can  be  added  to  the  other  seasoning 
if  wished. 
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New  Recipes 

THE  following  new  recipe-  am 
from  Sarah  Williamson's  -  new] 
California  Cook  Book,  one  of | 
the  best  recent  compilations  of  praCstT 
cal  recipes: 

Prune  Layer  Cake. 
One  cup  sugar,  l  thin  slice  butteS 
3  yolks  and  \Vi  whites  of  eggs,  1  CM 
prunes,  or  24  prunes,  */,  cup  milk, 
teaspoon  cinnamon,  y3  teaspoon 
cloves.  2  cups  flour,  1  small  teaspooB 
soda,  1  teaspoon  baking  powder.  Any 
preferred  ft  a  voring.  Bake  in  laverw 
Filling — Boiled  icing,  and  10  marslfl 
mallows  added. 


Cheese  Straws. 

One  oz.  butter,  1  oz.  floor,  2  our 
bread  crumbs,  2  ounces  cheese  g 
ed,  y2  salt-spoon  of  mixed  salt 
cayenne     Mix  into  a  paste  or 
out  into  a  quarter  of  an  inch  th 
ness.    Cut  in  narrow  strips  and 
on  sheet  of  paper  to  cook.  Bake( 
a  few  moments.     Two  taklespo 
means  1  ounce. 


>cei 
rat- 
am! 
rod 
ick- 
lay 
1  in 
onf 


Pie  Crust. 
One  cup  lard,  level  teaspoon  saffl 
beaten  to  a  cream.  Add  3  cups  floufl 
work  lightly  together  with  l/i  cal 
water.  When  pie  is  made  beforfl 
cutting  holes  in  top  crust  let  the  col« 
water  run  over  it.  Pake  to  a  nicfl 
brown. 

Layer  Cake. 
Two  cups  flour  sifted  once,  l  cuff 
sugar,  Y%  cup  butter,  2  eggs,  Vi  cud 
milk,  pinch  salt.  2  teaspoons  baking] 
powder,  lemon  or  vanilla  flavoring! 
Cream  butter  and  sugar,  then  add] 
yolks  of  eggs,  then  milk,  then  dry  \nA 
gredients  and  the  egg  whites  last  ofl 
all,  beaten  stiff.  Any  kind  of  fillinjfl 
can  be  used  with  this  recipe. 


Chocolate  Jam  Cake. 
One  cup  sugar,  4  tablespoon*  ■  -  ■  r  — 
ter.  Cream  well  into  above  yolks  om 
3  eggs,  grated  rind  of  1  lemon,  'M 
teaspoon  each  of  cloves,  cinnamon] 
and  allspice,  1  teaspoon  almond  ex4 
tract,  i  teaspoon  vanilla.  4  table-4 
spoons  milk,  3  teaspoons  water,  sB 
tablespoons  grated  chocolate,  1  cup] 
flour,  1  teaspoon  baking  powder,  and! 
last  the  beaten  whites  of  eggs.  Baled 
in  2  jelly-cake  tins,  medium  oven] 
When  baked  put  any  kind  of  jam  beA 
rween  layers  and  ice  with  chocotataj 
icing. 


Squash  Pie  Filling. 

Three  big  cups  of  cooked  sqi 
5  eggs,  1  quart  sweet  milk.  Swe 
to  taste.  Add  cinnamon  and  nut 
to  taste,  and  salt  Mix  sugar,  sp 
salt  with  the  squash,  add  eggs 
milk,  and  strain  into  two  deep 
pans  which  have  been  lined  wil 
good  pie  paste 
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eserving  Vegetables 

'  7  EGKTABLF.S  ran  be  preserved 

■  W  n,ore  cheaply  than  in  cans  or 
I  Bp  jars  and  more  simply  than  bj 
I  drying  The  methods  make  use  of 
m  tfce  preservative  qualities  of  salt  and 
I  of  lactic  acid. 

[I}!.    Preservation    in    Brine.  —  The 

I  vegetables  are  first  washed  and 
iked.  They  are  then  placed  in  a 
«txk  or  barrel  or  other  wooden  ves- 
sel containing  a  strong  brine.  Metal 
Basel s  cannot  be  used.  The  brine  is 
«nade  by  mixing  3%  to  4  pounds  of 
salt  to  each  gallon  of  water.  AH  of 
Wis  -alt  will  not  dissolve  in  the 
Water,  bu+  the  juices  of  the  vege- 
tables will  dissolve  the  excess. 
The  vegetables  must  be  kept  sub- . 
•icrged  by  means  of  a  well-fitting 
Kooden  cover  weighted  with  a  stone 
mr  similar  object  that  will  not  be 
Beted  on  by  the  brine. 
t  2.  Preservation  in  Salt. — Prepare 
the  vegetables  as  above.  Weigh  them 
and  take  one  pound  of  salt  for  each 
two  pounds  of  prepared  vegetables. 
Ml  layer  of  salt  is  first  placed  on  the 
bottom  of  a  crock  or  barrel  and  then 
a  layer  of  vegetables.  Similar  layers 
ire  alternated  until  the  vessel  is  full, 
Bnishing  with  a  good  layer  of  salt. 
£4  wooden  cover  is  then  applied  and 
(Weighted  as  in  the  first  method. 
Rfter  a  few  days  there  will  be  a  con- 
siderable shrinkage  in  volume  and  the 
ressel  can  then  be  filled  with  more 
Bayers  and  weighted  as  before. 
1  These  methods  arc  suitable  for 
most  root  vegetables,  string  beans, 


cabbage  and  cucumbers.  The  second 
is  preferable. 

The  large  quantities  of  salt  used 
must  be  removed  by  soaking  before 
the  vegetables  are  eaten. 

3.  Preservation  by  Fermentation. 
— Cabbage,  string  beans,  beets  and 
cucumbers  can  be  preserved  by  cov- 
ering them  with  a  weak  brine  and 
allowing  them  to  undergo  spontan- 
eous fermentation  out  of  contact  with 
the  air. 

The  vegetables,  prepared  as  above, 
are  mixed  with  salt  at  the  rate  of  one- 
quarter  to  one-half  of  a  pound  of  salt 
to  ten  pounds  of  vegetables  and  tight- 
ly packed  in  a  deep  crock  or  barrel. 
They  are  then  weighted  down  with 
a  rightly-fitting  wooden  cover  and  a 
heavy  stone.  The  salt  and  pressure 
force  out  the  juice  of  the  vegetables 
and  they  decrease  in  volume  one-third 
to  one-half. 

If  kept  in  a  warm  room  (65  to  70 
degrees  F.)-  a  gaseous  fermentation 
commences  and  continues  for  several 
weeks.  This  fermentation  produces 
lactic  acid,  which  preserves  the 
vegetables.  When  the  fermentation 
is  over  and  the  vegetables  taste  a 
little  sour  the  liquid  is  drawn  off  and 
replaced  with  a  brine  containing  one- 
half  of  a  pound  of  salt  to  one  gallon 
of  water.  In  this  they  will  keep*  in 
good  condition  for  a  long  time  if  well 
protected  from  the  air. 


Codfish,  New  England  Style 

Soak  the  codfish  a  few  hours,  then 
parboil  and  throw  off  the  water.  Boil 
again,  pick  and  extract  the  bones. 
Have  the  potatoes  boiled  in  their 
jackets,  but  serve  them  peeled.  Have 
a  bowl  of  pork  scraps  ready  to  serve, 
hot  in  the  dripping.  Make  a  sauce 
of  milW.  butter,  well  seasoned,  and 
hard  boiled  eggs  chopped  fine.  The 
New  England  way  of  enjoying  cod- 
fish thus  served  is  to  mix  up  the  fish 
and  potatoes  and  pour  over  it  the 
sauce,  with  the  pork  scraps  on  top 
of  all. 


A  HAR  VEST  PR  A  YER 


BY  SHERIDAN  WATSOS  BELL 

LORD  of  the  harvest,  Thou  hast  kept  Thy 
word.  Seed-time  and  harvest  have  not  failed. 
Thou  didst  visit  the  earth  and  water  it.  Thou 
didst  open  Thine  hand  and  the  pastures  were  clothed 
with  flocks  and  the  valleys  covered  over  with  grain. 
We  have  heard  the  song  of  the  reaper,  and  our 
granaries  are  filled. 

But  Thy  justice  has  been  turned  aside4  Some  who 
toiled  the  least  have  the  most,  and  some  who  toiled 
the  most  have  the  least.  Some  who  tilled  the  fields 
and  gathered  the  harvest  are  hungry.  The  laborer 
has  not  always  been  paid  his  hire,  and  Lazarus  sits 
at  Dives1  gate  unfed. 

Lord,  help  us  to  put  away  this  iniquity,  and  create 
within  us  a  social  will,  that  the  opulence  of  the  few 
shall  not  mean  the  hunget  of  the  many. 

From  ravished  lands  where  plowshares  have  been 
beaten  into  spears  and  pruning-knives  into  swords, 
comes  the  sickening  wail  of  hunger,  and  our  land  is 
the  Egypt  to  which  they  turn.  We  could  shut  up  our 
compassion,  or  care  only  to  transmute  our  grain  into 
gold.  Help  us  rather  to  spread  a  table  in  the  pres- 
ence of  this  want;  to  be  the  almoners  of  Thy  bounty; 
to  open  our  hand  wide  to  all  our  brothers. 

Lord  of  the  harvest,  we  have  freely  received;  help 
us  freely  to  give.  Amen. 


ECONOMY 


An  oil  cook-stove  is  cheaper  to  buy  than  a 
wood  or  coal  stove  and  it's  much  cheaper  to 
operate.  Meals  in  a  jiffy,  and  a  cool  kitchen  in 
summer. 

All  the  convenience  of  gas — economical  for  all 
the  year  'round  cooking.  Bakes,  broils,  roasts, 
toasts.  Steady,  evenly-distributed  heat,  the  best 
for  cooking. 

The  long  blue  chimneys  prevent  all  smoke  and 
smell.       In  1,  2,  3  and  4  burner  sizes,  with 
or   without   ovens.    Also  cabinet 
models.  Ask  your  dealer  today. 

NEW  PERFECTION 
OIL  CpOMTOVE 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

1  California) 


If  readers  of  this  publication  do  not  find  ad- 
vertised just  what  they  are  looking  for,  write 
Orchard  and  Farm,  Examiner  Building,  Los  An- 
geles, and  you  will  be  put  in  touch  with  reliable 
firms  handling  the  goods  desired. 


Do  It  Electrically 

ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES  in 
the  household  not  only  add  to  the 
convenience  of  all  members  of 
the  family,  but  they  are  econom- 
ical and  time-savers. 

ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES  in- 
clude CHAFING  DISHES, 
COFFEE  PERCOLATORS, 
VACUUM  CLEANERS,  ELEC- 
TRIC IRONS  and  every  other 
appliance  that  is  needed  in  the 
modern  home,  not  forgetting 
ELECTRIC  FANS. 

We  carry  these  appliances  in  many  of  our  branch  offices, 
and  will  be  glad  to  have  you  call  and  inspect  them.  Where  we 
do  not  carry  them  we  will  be  just  as  glad  to  give  you  our  ex- 
pert advice. 

"PACIFIC  SERVICE"  is  always  "At  Your  Service." 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

HEAD  OFFICE,  445  SUTTER  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Branches  in  all  principal  cities  and  towns  of 
North-Central  California. 
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FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 

Our  rate  for  classified  advertisements  on  the  Market  Place  pages  is  3  cents  per  word  for  each  insertion.  Advertisements  must 
reach  us  before  the  23d  of  each  month.  Changes  of  copy  of  advertisements  running  till  forbid  must  be  in  our  hands  by  the 
10th  of  each  month  preceding  date  of  issue.    Address  ORCHARD  AND  FARM,  Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 


REAL  ESTATE. 


Gal  if  ore  la  Land 

yiake  You  Rich 


I  have  some  splendid  bargains  In  IRRI- 
GATED FARMS  In  Hie  richest  sections  of 
CALIFORNIA.  GARDEN  LANDS.  CLI- 
MATE SCKNERY  WATER.  SCHOOLS. 
CHT"RCBSa       TRANSPORTATION  ths 


LaodforLiiberty  Bonds 

UTE.   CALL  or  TELF.P 

Co  Bo  Uli 


WRITE.   CALL  or  TELKVHONE  DOUGLAS  1605. 


t)60  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


»TT  ACRKf?  ALFALFA— In  San  Joaquin  Val- 
12  miles  Mercert;  good  buildinics;  windmill; 
.of  water;  (lO-barrel  tank  and  tankhouso: 
nirs  through  place  with  plenty  of  water  for 
'ire-  family  orcbard  ■  8  fine  cows;  U  heifers: 
moments  for  running  place;  price  *G.0O0 
lit  lows  nr  $7,0<rO  with  cows;  terms.  TTiis  is 
gain  for  an>one  wishing  to  go  into  the  dairy 
■*s.  Box  703,  Orchard  and  Farm,  Examiner 
Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


NO   PAYMENT  DOWN— Farmer*   are  making  good 

at  Orland.  Glenn  County,  CaL.  under  0,  S.  Gor- 
eitiment  irrigation  project;  so  can  you.  We  sup- 
ply the  land  and  ifi  no  payment  until  you  can 
make  same  from  crops.  Is  this  fair  enough  1  No 
better  soil  for  alfalfa,  almonds,  olives,  oranges, 
lemons,  etc.  Call  or  send  for  our  booklet,  "Orland 
Finns,"  F.  l>.  Burr  Company.  253  Russ  Bktg.. 
<QR  Montgomery  st..  San  Francisco. 

8.1O00— 10  ACRES .  20  mile*  N.  W.  Fresno ;  good 
soil,  no  alkali ;  4 V4  acres  peaches,  heary  crop ,  1 
acre  alfalfa;  4  acres  corn ;  enough  Thompson  grape 
cuttings  for  4  acres;  beans:  melons,  etc.:  figs;  black- 
berries: eucalyptus  for  shade  awl  fuel;  palms:  shrubs; 
fair  buildings.  Horse,  cow.  2  pigs.  5  dozen  chickens, 
Sewell    Smith.    Boute    A,    Box  206C. 


Ke 


Iff. 


Cal. 


•  ACHE  FARM — 60  barley.  5  grapes.  5  alfalfa,  all 
alfalfa,  ollre  or  fruit  land;  modern  7 -room  house, 
rce  barn,  granary,  bog  and  chicken  houses,  wind- 
II  and  tank:  three  wells,  two  pumps  and  engines; 

mile   station,   school,   near  Sacramento;   $1 1.000. 
rms   or    trade ;   Santa    Clara    County.     Box  704. 
tnd  Farm.   Examiner  Bldg.,    Los  Angeles, 


ALM  ONP  ORCHARDS,  splendid  condition,  two 
vears  plinted.  Level  loam  toil,  frostiest  belt,  % 
mile  highway  and  R.  R.  station.  2  years'  more 
care.  $250  per  acre;  $25  down,  $2.50  monthly. 
Vt  purchase  price  payable  from  crops.  Write  for 
folder.  Ctliforaia  Almond  Company.  Inc..  Ar- 
huckle.  Cal 

3  LOTS  each  25x100.  5  large  rooms  furnished  or 
not ;  well,  good  water,  also  city  water;  near 
school  and  cars;  all  kinds  fruit  trees  and  berry 
vines  bearing:  shrubbery,  flowers  and  nice  gar- 
den ;  small  barn.  975  Key  ave.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  0 

$100  PER  ACRE — About  550  cleared  bottom.  300 
bench.  130  grazing;  no  Irrigation;  climate,  wa- 
ter perfect;  3  mads  to  place;  4  houses,  5  barns, 
creamery;  richest  land  in  California;  terms  easy. 
A.  J.  Johnsen,  425  Mh  St.,  Eureka,  Cal. 

A  SMALL  FARM  In  Napa  Co.— Abundance  of 
wood  and  water;  good  house  and  outbuildings;  on 
county  road;  near  prosperous  town  and  ralroads 
N<>  agents.  Box  612.  Orchard  and  Farm.  Hearst 
Bldg..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Ranch,  5  acres ;  olives,  almonds ;  0- 
room  house,  large  sleeping  porch,  screen  kit' 
ehen ;  motor-well ;  large  garden,  berries ;  outbuild- 
ings; good  cow.  $3,500.  Owner.  E.  C  F.,  Corn- 
ins;,  Cal. 

BUT    SELL  OR  TRADE  farms.  c;ty  property  and 
merchandise   stocks.      Give    full    i  .irtlculars  and 
tell  me  what  you  have  and  what  you  want     D.  J. 

Forbes.   ,53^  Grand  Ave..  Pmtland.  Ore.  

LOGGED -OFF  lands,  famous  fruit,  hay  belt.  Hood 
River    valley;    irrigated:    practically    level;  no 
waste:    employment;    10-year    terms,    6   per  cent. 
Pox    1S5.    Hood    River.  Or.  

LEMON    HOME  COLONY— 5   40  acre   tracts,  $90 
l>er  acre;  cheap:  10  per  cent  down,  balance  easy 
terms;  under  U.  8.  irrigation;  booklet  free.  Oon- 


CAJjlFORNlA  LANDS  advertised;  illustrated  farm 
monthly.     Gives  methods  fruitgrowing;  opportu- 
nities.   Year,  25c.    Pine  for  homeseekers.  "Home- 
stead." San  Diego.  California, 


1  ACRE,  wi 

;h  2-roome.1  house,  chicken  house,  well 
i,    yard,    large    chicken    yard,  fenced, 
tor  chickens.    Terms.    A.  A.  Gray,  Box 

FOR  RALE — Fine    120-acre   farm   home   with  full 
equipment.     HI    health.     Write   owner   for  full 
particulars.     O.   H.   Ludlow,    Chagrin    Falls,  O. 

1U0   ACRES   MOUNTAIN    APPLE  LAND — 40  acres 

full  heart 
in            ..  la 

ig;  cash  or  _  would  accept  part  payment 

AR  VALLEY   LAND  for  sale.     For  lo- 
ice   and   terms  Inquire  Ell  J.  Clayson, 
ork,  Utah 

bargains. 

iXET — State  and   U.   a   Land.  Maps. 
Write  Joseph  Clark,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

The  Land  of  Progress 

luers!     Are  you    getting   maximum '  returns  In 


terestcd,    write  today. 

UNITED    STATES    FARM    LAND  COMPANY. 
822-824   TruM    A    Savings  Building. 
Los  Angeles.  Cal- 


WEEKS'  POUL' 
First  feed 
of  your  "littl 


now,  ud 
Palo  Alto 
t    I  know 


ideal  place  for  soil,  water  supply,  cli- 
mate and  social  advantages :  l>«t>ides,  I 
agree  to  teach  you,  and  also  to  market 
your  product ;  illustrated  literature  now 
ready.  Write  or  come.  diaries  Weeks, 
Palo  Alto.  Cal. 


90  ACRES,  adjoining  the  growing  city  of  Klamath 
Falls,  Oregon.  Picturesque  location  on  Lake 
Ewauna.  Unsurpassed  view.  Boat  landing,  fish- 
ing, bathing,  rowing.  On  main  county  automobila 
road.  Excellent  soil  f Yakima  loam).  Alfalfa,  po- 
tatoes, berries.  Advantages  of  country  combined 
with  comforts  of  city.  Electricity.  Irrigation  ob- 
tainable from  lake.  Ideal  location  for  road  house, 
pleasure  resort,  gentleman's  country  seat  or  alfalfa 
and  hog  ranch.  $100  per  acre.  Half  cash,  half 
may  stand1  or  will  exchange  for  unincumbered  ranch, 
city  property  or  lease  on  Improved  and  equipped 
place.  Owner.  J.  H.  H  ,  1661  Oct  aria  Street.  San 
Francisco. 

40  Sacks  Beams  an  Acre 

That's  wbat  some  or  the  River  Bill  Sub  irrigated 
Natntuas  Bean  Land  grew  last  year:  new  illustrated 
circular  Just  off  the  pros,  gives  pictures  of  the 
lands  and  crops;  reproductions  of  letters  from  farm- 
er* and  buyer*  will  be  sent  on  request ;  10  years 
V.  ,£?*i„  f,n,wr»  snd  business  men  nave  bought 
$1,500,000  since  Brat  of  year. 

O.   C.   STINE  Ic  CO., 

 23   Montgomery  St. .   San  Francisco. 

FOR  SALE— Mr.   Jlutne.seeker.   attention!    We  hate 

eminent  irrigated  lands  in  10  and  40-acfe' tracts* 
price  $125  and  $1.'0  an  acre,  with  a  payment  of* 
une-flfth  down.  No  further  payments  on  nrincl- 
psl  for  5  years:  interest  6  per  cent,  payable  an- 
nually. Water  in  abundance  at  a  rental  of  $1.15 
an  acre.  Fanners  are  making  good  Land  is  sell- 
ing rapidly.  If  iutemted,  call  for  particulars. 
A.  B.  Aitken,  Selling  Agent  for  Orland  Farms. 
1701  J  st.,  Sai  ram.  nto.  Cal. 


PETALt'MA  SI' Bill  VISION — For  chicken  raiaing 
and  garden  truck.  Only  1 14  mile*  east  of  Val- 
lejo  on  macadamized  highway.  Acreage  to  suit. 
Easy  terms.  A  chance  to  make  money.  Send  for 
descriptive  folder  now.  J.  Emil  Petersen.  402  Fed- 
eral  Bldg..  Oakland.  CaL 

40   ACRES   Improved   alfalfa   ranch,    adjoining  Or- 
land.     Owner.   5630   East    16lh   St..   Oakland.  CaL 


FOR  RENT—ZOO  acres  corn  land.    C.  E.  White.  6M 
Dudley   Ave.     I'hone    1W9-J.   San  Francisco. 


REAL  ESTATE  FOR  EXCHANGE 


R I  SINKS*  CORNER  IN  BERKELEY — Partly  im- 
proved, on  the  main  street:  value  $10,000  will 
trade  for  ranch  up  to  $10,000.  Also  a  pair  of 
Hats  both  rented  and  in  good  condition.  Mort- 
gage $1.5W>,  value  $t;..M«>,  vrill  trade  for  ranch. 
Owner,  Box  701,  Orchard  and  Farm.  Examiner 
Bldg..  Los  Angel ea.  Cal.  

EXCHANGE — 6-room  house,  large  grounds,  well, 
creek,  redwood  trees,  place  ranted:  clear  of  debt*: 
45  min.  from  city:  5  inin.  from  station:  value. 
$5000:  will  exchange  for  small  Improved  ranch 
same  value  or  will  assume.  UWNER,  422  21st  ave.. 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


1   WANT  a  good 
worth  of  choice 
clear  for  clear  or  i 
trade  all  or  any  i 
A.  F.  l-age,  1300 


W  ANTED— Good  goat  ranch.  Souther 
for   high-class   timber    land.  Missis 
complete  data  first  letter.    W.  L.  Te 
eennes,  Indiana. 


•GOVERNMENT    LAND    WOKT1I    WHILE— Over- 
looked, lately  searched  out.    Use  9  rights  Book- 
let Free.     Joseph  Clark,  Sacramento. 


FARMS  WANTED 


WANT     OOOD  GENERAL 


FARM  with  ruining 
mroirmenls  and  family 


W.ANTE1> — To  hear  from  owner  of  good  ranch  for 
sale.    State  cash   price:  full   desert ptlon,   D,  *T. 
Bush.   Minneapolis.  Minn. 


MONEY   TO   LOAN— Real  Estate 


FARM  LOANS  DIRECT — NO  COMMISSION— W« 
are  agents  for  large  company  that  makes  direct 
loans  on  country  land  to  farmers  and  others.  No 
charge  for  our  services.  Also  building  loans,  ate. 
Rcddtu  Land  Company,  24 1  Montgomery  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


POULTRY 


BAP  RED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Cockerels,  fine 
husky  fellows  for  breeding:  hens  and  imllrta  thn 
are  wonderful  layers;  bred  from  champion  prtsa 
winners  at  California's  leading  show*.  If  ifi  Bar- 
red Itorka  you  want  get  in  touch  with  me  right 
sway.  I  have  bred  them  exclusively  for  nineteen 
years.  Yes.  we  are  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs.  Write  for  catalog.  Vodden'a  Rockery.  Los 
Uatos,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 32  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pul 
leu,  11  mo*,  old.  now  laying,  $1.25  each.  Be 
qnick.  About  120  8.  C.  White  Leghorn  chicks  st 
2t>c  each.  Grab  Hie  lot  (6  weeks  oM).  New  Zea- 
land Red  bucks  snd  dors.  P.  P.  I.  E.  stock.  2 
new  Petaluma  brooders,  $4.00  each.  W.  W. 
White.  East  Auburn.  CaL 


FINEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  WORLD — Baby 
chicks.  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  White  I-eghoms. 
settings,  100.  1000  hatched  right  in  our  $00  OIK) 
brick  and  concrete  hatchery  from  our  quality  heavy 
layers;    reasonable   jprices;     stock     hatching  eggs. 


BOILD  UP  YOUR  FLOCK — Ask  for  Phoenix 
Milling  Company  "Chick  Food"  for  your  little 
chicks— s  perfect  mixture — and  Phoenix  Mining 
C'omiiany  "Scratch  Food"  for  your  liena.  It's  ex- 
cellent. Your  grocer  will  get  either  for  you.  Phoe- 
nix  Milling  Company.  Sacranvnto,  t.-aulioruia. 


PETALUMA     HATCHERY  —  EMabllsh-d  1»02. 

Can  ship  dsy-old  ddeks  to  points  reached  in 
three  days;  six  varieties.  There  are  fifteen  large 
hstrheries  here,  but  only  one  "Petaluma  Hatch- 
ery." We  challenge  the  hen.  Rend  for  free  cir- 
cular.   L.  W.  Clark.  Petaluma.  OtL 

DON'T  QITT— Write  us  about  fall  chicks.  We  will 
have  them  in  August.  Chickens  will  be  scare*. 
Raj  no  some  and  get  high  prices  for  eggs  and 
fowls.  Don't  forget  to  write  ua.  Several  breed*. 
Good  strong  chicks.  Campbell  Poultry  Ranch. 
Campbell,  CaL 


FREE— HOW  TO  MATE  AND  BKEED  Rhode 
Island  Reds  Just  wbat  you  want  to  know  hut 
could  not  get  cotrect  information.  ■  Send  stamo. 
Trapnested  stock,  both  combs,  big  dark  velvety 
red  strain  for  sale.     Ava  Poultry  Yarda.  Ava.  Mo. 

HiGHT  CH II  KS  AT  MIGHT  PKll  l>n— IS  va^ 
rieties.  Best  thoroughbred  stock.  Strong,  aturdy, 
livable  chicks  Kindly  slate  Breed,  Quantity  and 
Tune  of  Delivery.  Fresno  Petaluma  Hatchery, 
Fresno,  Cal. 

W E  want  to  make  arrangement*  with  some  reliable 
poultryman  to  purchase  ten  cases  fortile  Whits 
Leghorn  egg*  per  week  from  -Isnuary  10  to  May  10, 
1018.    QUEEN  HATCHERY,  89  Pis*  St.,  Seattle. 


Wash. 

MODEL  POULTRY 
cialiats:  baby  chlx 
bred  by  us  for  13  yrs. 


FA  It 


■   leghorn  ape- 
from  stock 
ng.    Our  prions 

joining.  OaL 


WE  CONDUCT  under  experienced  managemmt  a 
high  class  real  estate  exchange  department.  John- 
son &  Temple  (exchange  department  1 .  12  North  First 
St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


FARM  LANDS  &  HOMESTEADS 


UTAH    LANDS—  Help    yonr    conn  try   by  helping 
yourself;  320-640  acre  homesteads,  Utah;  circular 
Free ;  low  price ;  dry  and  Irrtgataed  farms.  Home- 


•  HORN   BABY  CHICKS  from  best 

i :  also  fancy  stock  It    I.  Red  chicks. 

Poultry   Ranch   and  Hatchery,  1408 

WHITE  Wv 

V  NDOTTES— Lay   and    win.  Chicks 

r  entire  season.    Eirgs  cut  to  $1  set- 

ting.  Colder 

Egg  Farm.  Antlocb.  CaL     Home  of 

Emancipator 

Strain. 

EASTMAN'S 

BRED-TO-LAY    Barred  Plymouth 

:kx.  eggs,  cockerels.    We  Hogmnixe  and 

trapnest.  ^Fi 

inn. -ad  Poultry  Farm.  Fairmesd,  Cal- 

LIVESTOCK — Chester  Whhei 


1  it  KK  BOOK— ''Chickens  From   Shell   to   Market. " 
on  application  to  Coulson  Co.,  Petal uma,  CaL 


niLaLsLK  BN    FIKHD    Of  CI 

one  who  has  a  ranch  or  farm  should 
least  one   brood   now   to  help  out 
shortage  that   Is  txiuod  to   Come.     I  an 
bred   soirs  and  gilts  that  are  nrat-clasa  li 
way  anil  ml  very  irssrumaM**  prices.    2  yjQDtf 


LIVESTOCK— Poland  Chinas 


LIVESTOCK— Berkshires 


IS  aired  by  Maf- 
vy  booed  type,  till 
fifty  pounds.  Dal-I 


PEDICREED     It  ER  K*  HI  REP  —  Very  pro! 
breed.     ISga  for  sale.    W.  Doyd  Carpenter. 

08.  Red  RrufT.  CaL 


LIVESTOCK— Milch  Goats 


TOCCENni'RfJ    COATS— Edwin    I'rt'chett.  Mo 
Csl 


LIVESTOCK— Duroc  Jerseys 


PEDIGREED  Dill 
uig;  sll  ages;  weai 
State  fair  $10.  H. 


LIVESTOCK 


PRAfTICAL   KNIil  H]  MHEEP 


will  examine  anil  reixtrt  upon  the  merits  of  a 
ranching  property.     Rancher.   1242  42nd  ave 

Francisco. 


BUTTER.  CHE] 
— Ws   pay  ci 
llshcd  aliice  ISfi 
Csl. 


RAIS1NC,     CALVES     WITHOUT     MILK  WiH' 
Dlatchford's  Ualf  Meal.     Write  for  particulars  to 

Coulson  Co  .   Petaluma.  Cal. 


able  rsgtstsnsd  Jersey**  i 
indatlon  quality.     R.  D. ' 


REGISTERED   Ilruwn  Swiss  bulls 
msnn.   Hawkers.  Iowa. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


v.  raised  .in  f  educated  to  it  Ad 
hard  and  Farm.  Los  Angeles,  •*! 


CANARIES 


WANTED  TO  BUY— Mais  and  female  a  a- -»• 
state  number.     Box    611.    Orchard    and  Farm. 
Examiner  Bldg..  Los  Angeles,  CaL 


1  WANT  TO  BUT  CANARIES— Male  and  femals 

narics.    Box  702.   Orchard  and  Farm,  Exaa 

Bldg..  Los  Angela*.  Cal. 


MEN  WANTED— Opportunitic 


COLLECTION  AGENCIES 


KNOX — Sprcckele    Bldg..    San  FrancU 
collected  everywhere;  no  charge  unlsa 


1.  1917.  Mid  April 
plants    are    all  sold. 


BON  GRASS  ROOTS— 2  (or  3  cent*,  port  paid: 
aeeds.     Mi     Ida  M.  Harris.  Sublimity.  Oregon. 


FIELD  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 


BI  V  alfalfa  seed  containing  dodder,  mustard 
IgBd  other  noxious  weed  seeds.  Send  us  sample* 
"  any  high  or  low  grade  seed  you  may  have,  also 
[  nustard.  bur  and  sour  clover  seed,  flax,  etc. 
Bvcantile  &  Warehouse  Co..  Fifth  and  Poplar 
E,  Oakland,  Cal. 

t>B  SALE — All  kinds  of  seed  beans.  Blackeye. 
HDranberry.  Lady  Washington  Pink.  Mickan  Red, 
■pary  Get  my  prices  before  you  buy.  K  Knut- 
n.  Tnrlook,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS— For  Sale 


X>U  SALE—  3  irrocery  delivery  wagons,  capacity 
I*.*  -  pil«-  sv.y  S4«i.  sr.o  each;  also  1  large 
kry  wagon,  rapacity  3000  lbs.;  price.  $125;  all  In 
tod  condition.  Apply  L.  n.  McLean  Co..  1158 
•Iter  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


BAGAKA   METAL  WEATHER  STRIP  CO.— Al 
r  equipment  for  windows,  doora.    Made  rain,  wind, 
Jiroof.    Wrile  for  information.     Estimates  fur- 
•a.    2307  East  First  Street.  Los  Angeles. 


JBOLI'TELY  sound  Navajo  iwnv,  fray  white,  IS 
r*and»,   8  years  old;  will   travel  all   day  under 
Idle,    fast    traveler.      t&).      Kind    and  gentle. 
A.   Barker,   Pleasanton.  Cal. 


fa 


KINDS  of  second-hand  hamesa.  new  harness  and 
pipe  collars  to  order;  also  two  ranch   horses  for 
y  work.  JHO.     D.  Uurton.  Mission  and  8th.  San 
nciaco. 


OWKll  HAY  PRESS  Tor  sale.  Bargain.  Nearly 
•new.  Owner  must  sell.  Also  small  horsepower 
Boi  408.  Petaluma.  Cal. 


SPLIT  REDWOOD  POSTS 
^Any  size,  any  quantity:  write  for  prices..   W.  E. 
bitmor*.  Cloverdale.  Cal. 


fcETTY  hay  saddle  mare;  young,  sound:  wt.  900. 
Your  own  price.    lOM  4f.th  arc..  Oakland,  Cal. 

BOO  AX'S  "Call  of  the  Hen"— New  edition  J2 
rs-tpyid.     Hardy's  Bookstore.  Oakland.  Cal. 


Dew 


agon  and  harness.  25ft.  J.  M. 
Market  St..   San  Francisco. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


lVT  LAST  THE     PERFECT  SILO — THE  STAY- 
ROUXD — No   hoops,  no  bolts,   nu  experiments; 
dose  price;  anv  one  can  erect.    Address  D.  O.  Livc- 
ly.  215  Bobart  bldg..  San  Francisco 


ASSAYERS  AND  GOLD  BUYERS 


GOLD,  amalgam,    rich   ore  bought,    cash;  assay- 
ing. 60c.     Pioneer  Assaying  Company.  U3CI  Mar- 
ket   St..    oppisite    Palace    Hotel.    Sao  Francisco, 
Cal. 


FURS  REMODELED 


KL'RS  repaired  and  remodeled  at  very  reasonable 
prices.     Chicago  Cloak  &  Suit  Co.,  989  Market 
8t  .  San  Francisco.  . 


HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES 


JTRJiB   CATALOG   OF   CURTAIN8,  COMFORT- 
IBS  AJTO  BLA  N  KETS — Why  pay  double  for 
Bur  curtains,  comforts  and  blankets,  when  you  can 
nty  direct  from  the  factory  for  just  about  hah*  the 

sxu^rtz'  AnSE?  D„dDro'«8bwfii 

get  an  illustrated  catalog  free  by  return  mail. 

!>ON'T  TAY  RETAIL  rRICES— for  Drugs,  Standard 
Toilet  Specialties  and  all  the  well  known  Proprie- 
tory remedies.    We  supply  them  fresh  at  sensational 
«wt  prices.  prepaid'  by  parcel  post.    Write  for  our 
-Price  Bargain  Catalog  of  Standard  Drugs.  It's 
The  Thayer  Co.,   297   Cumberland  SL,  San 


TO  Bl 
ra# 

ELOTf. 


iving.  aend  for 
Smith's  Cash 


PARCEL  POST 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
OPPORTUNITIES        AUTOMOBILES,  MOTORCYCLES 


special  offer  to 
ing  for  Profit," 
no  who  has  not 

ovide  necessities 

ones.  It  shows 
honestly.  "In- 

gressiye  financial 

tioo  in  America. 

KX>.  Write  now 
H.  L.  Barber, 

[Chicago. 


MUSIC — Musical  Instruments 


FREE  MUSIC  CATALOGS— Contains  the  titles  of 
many  hundreds  of  popular  pieces,  most  popular 
home  songs,  most  populsr  hymns,  most  popular 
Mother  Goose  songs,  most  popular  songs  for  every 
occasion,  most  popular  national  songs,  most  popular 
college  songs,  most  popular  plantation  songs,  new 
songs  for  male  quartets,  new  songs  for  glee  clubs, 
drawing  room  and  concert  songs,  most  popular  sacred 
songs,  most  popular  rocal  duets,  most  popular  songs 
from  the  most  popular  operas,  most  popular  children's 
piano  pieces,  most  popular  children's  piano  duets, 
most  popular  piano  pieces,  most  popular  modern 
piano  duets,  most  popular  cahincet  organ  pieces,  pop- 
ular dance-  pieces,  and  many  others.  Catalogs  are 
free  If  you  will  address  the  firm  at  Boi  800. 
Orchard  and  Farm.  Examiner  Bldg  .  Los  Angeles. 

WHERE  BUYER  AND  SELLKR  MEET 
NO   INTEREST— NO  KXTRAS 
THE  CTT  PRICE   IS  THE  PRICE  YOD  PAY 
7  7-7  7  WONDERFUL  BUYS  7-7-7-7 

KIMBALL   S118 

FIST  HER   2127 

STEIN  WAV   I  7(1 

CHICKERINO   $  93 

ANCELUS   PLAYER  SIS'! 

U  DWIC.   2193 

BUNGALOW    PLAYER  2237 

WRITE  WfjCKLY  FOR  RARflAIN  LIST 
FREE  PIANO  EXCHANGE, 
111   KEARNY   ST..   SAN   FRANCWJO.  CAL. 


VERY  latest  classical  and  ponular  song  hits 
(word  and  mnsic  completel.  l.vc  each  lMstpeid. 
Be  up  to  the  moment — .ret  the  latest  they're  sing- 
ing and  dancing  from  Btoadwsv  to  the  Cliff  House. 
Write  for  great  free  list.  Wilder  the  Music  King, 
51  2nd  St..  San  Ftaneisco. 


BARGAINS  IN  USED  AUTOMOBILES 

FRANK  O.  RENSTROM  CO. 
Grant  and  Jeffery  Distributors. 
Van  Ness  and  Golden  Gate  Avenue. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

1917  Grant    touring,    demonstrator  2800 

1913  Rambler  touring,  cross  country   550 

1916  Maxwell     touring    450 

1912  Olds   truck,    "4-ton    300 

•914  Jeffery  chassis  for  truck   450 

1913  Ktu.lrhakor,     7-pass.    louring   350 

1913  Overland    touring.    M69   250 

1916  Overland     roadster    500 

1916  Regal    touring    500 

All  the  above  cars  are  thoroughly  inspected1  before 
they  are  accepted  in  trade,  therefore  we  guarantee 
them  to  he  as  represented. 

Installment  payments  can  be  arranged. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  GOODS 


FREE  MAIL  CATALOGUE— Blue  flannel  middy 
blouses.  $3;  II.  S.  Nsvv  flaunel  blouses,  25; 
genuine  army  shoes.  $4.50;  "end  for  c.ur  illus- 
trated catalogues  of  suits,  army  canteens,  khaki 
suits,  campaign  hats,  cowboy  hats,  money  btlts, 
cartridge  belts,  tents  and  hammocks.  I.iebold  & 
Co..  217  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


HELP  WANTED 


A   DAY  GATHERING   EVERGREENS,  roots 
and   herbs.     10c    brings   book   and    war  prices. 
Particulars  free.     Botanical.  60  New*  Haven.  Conn. 


WE  ARE  AGENTS  for  the  best  land  in  South 
Ran   Joaquin   Irrigation    District  on   the  easiest 
of  termB.   Address  fliivon  Nursery  Co..  Riiwn.  Cal. 


WANTED — Exivrienced  nurseryman:  give  references 
and  state  salar:  wanted.    Box  700,  Orchard  and 
Farm.   Examiner  Bldg..  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


CIIICKERIm:  piano:  malioganr  case,  plain:  for 
cash.  1128.  IVERS  k  POND,  plain  case.  2650; 
Al  condition.  21 2-":  mahogany;  rich  tone,  and 
Itench.  MAHOGANY  player,  cost  27.50,  210:1  rolls, 
bench  included,  $150.  1803  Telegraph,  Oakland. 
Lakeside  4793. 


GOOD  TONED  VIOLIN   FOR  SALE— Free  trial 
at   TOV    expense.      F/lsv    payment*   >f    vou  wish. 
Write  Miss  Bertha  Mardias.  Route  S.  Boeedale.  Kan. 


NEW   SONG— California   Queen   of   States  (Sheet 
Music)  fifteen  cents.     Z.  T.   Spencer.  Publisher. 
Sonoma.  Calif. 


BOW  TO  LIVB  ON  LESS — A  guide  by  cheaper 
living.     Wholesale  raUloarue  free.     Pacific  Co- 


SEND   poll  OCR  THREE  CATALOGUES  of  5c. 

10c.  ISc  music  free.  Remit  k  Song  Shop,  90BA 
Market  St  ,   San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LUMBER— Building  Material 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  BUILDER— All  kinds 
of  second-hand  building  material;  doors,  windows, 
lumber,  shingles,  corrugated  iion,  cement  trays  at 
the  lowest  prices;  send  list  and  get  estimate;  coun- 
try orders  and  carload  lots  a  apciilty.  -  H.  Mc- 
Kevitt  &  Son.  Wreckers.  1849  Mission  St..  near 
14th.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

BUILDERS  SAVE  LUMBER  MONEY — New  lum- 
ber. $10.  flooring.  $18;  rustic.  $15.  Complete  mill 
and  lumber  lists  figured  delivered  anywhere.  Swift 
A  Co..  Mission  and  10th  sts.,  San  Francisco. 


AAA — LUMBER,     new   and    second-hand:  rough, 
210  M:  finished.   215;  'A'  R.  W.   shingles.  45c 
Ml.    Dan  P.  Dolan.   IU39  Miaaon  St.  San  Fran- 
ciax-o.  Cal. 

SAVE    MONEY     ON     YOUR    LUMBER  BILL. 

Wrile  us.  Pacific  Coast  Sawmill  Company.  Port- 
land, Oregon. 


BOOKS— Health  and  Medical 


HKAl'TY  TIPS— Booklet,  cnntaininir  simple  and 
harmless  home  remedies  for  chilblains,  wrinkles, 
sunburn,  dandruff,  [wison  oak,  ete. ;  also  numerona 
health  hints  and  valuable  information.  Price  25c. 
Write  the  author.  Virginia  Gray.  792  Sutter  St,, 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


MEDICAL 


WHY  SUFFER  when  a  simple  and  safe  remedy  will 
relieve  that  splitting  headache  in  twenty  min- 
utes. Stood  2.V-  in  monev  or  stamps  and  receive 
12  jmwders  by  return  mail.  F.  A.  Week.  501  3rd 
are..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


STUDY    Telegraphy.     Stenography,  Bookkeeping, 
Law,  English.    Board,  room  ami  tuition  may  be 
earned.  Catalogue  free.  Maekay  Business  College, 
01.".  Main  St..  Los  Angeles, 


WATER  PIPE  AND  CASING 


IP  you  want  to  buy  land,  orci'.ard  or  bean,  just 
write  your  wants  to  P.  O.  box  74,  Morgan  Hill. 
I  hare  it. 


WANTED — AGENTS.  SALESMEN 


ACKN'TS  ran  make  bijr  money  handling  Pyroeide 
Fire  Extinguishers;  best  and   lo\vt*t   priced ;  ex- 
chif-iTo  territory.     Western  Fire  Appliance  Co..  3"J3 
Geary  St.,  San  Francisco. 


HELP  WANTED — Female 


SCENARIO   WRITERS— Important   information  free. 
Scenario  Writers'    Exchange.    Los  Angeles. 


RABBITS,  PIGEONS,  DEER 


RAISE  RABBITS  FOB  US—  Oood  profits.  We 
fummu  j»tock  and  buy  back  all  that  yon  raise  for 
$2  each.  We  have  a  market  for  thousands  of  rab- 
bit*. Our  proposition  strictly  on  the  square.  Send 
2".c  for  our  hook  on  rabbit  culture,  our  proposition 
in  full  and  cataloE  ot  rabbit  supplies.  Gilmore's 
Babbit  Farm.  Santa  Barbara.  Cal.  (The  R-ibbit 
Farm  of  International  Reputation.) 


THE   \\" EXTERN    RABHIT   BOOK— It  chanters  np- 

to-date   in    every     particular    of  the  business*, 

price  7!»c  Mrs.  C.  Richcy.  tilG  N.  Benton  Way, 
Los  Armeies,   <  -i. 


hot  nsphnltum.  All  pmrantoe 
inquiry.  Shecter  Pipe  W  orfcs. 
Ban  Francisco. 


E  AND  SCREW 
DUpUngs  dipped  in 
I.  Rend  us  your 
306-8  Howard  eL, 


COMMERCIAL  PRINTING 


ARMSTRONG'S    NEW    ZEALAND    RED  RABBITS 
— Utility    breeding   does    and    bucks    a  specialty; 
prices  reasonable.     Armstrong  Rabbit  Yards.  Peta- 
luma. Cal. 

It  Alt  BITS    A  NaU     KAUl'.lT     ItKMKTilES.  books, 
hutches,  hutch  plans,  water  jars,  non-waste  feed- 
ers, etc.     Free  list.     Caldwell  Bros.,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal.  

IJI'ALITY   FIRST    satisfaction   always  Sinnott's 
Rabbitry.     Breeder  of   pedigreed    Belgian  Hares. 
Tiioitv  St..  Fresno.  Cal. 

Plfl  EONS.     KANTAILS.     MAGPIES  —  Modenas. 

Maltese;  prize  winners:  reasonable.  Head.  1415 
Beyonth  St..  Berkeley.  Cal.  

RABBITS   WANTED— Any   kind,    amount,    age.  or 
welsht     glye    particulars.     Geo.    F.    Smith.  422 
21st  Ave..  San  Francisco. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS    that    protect   are   secured  through  lis: 
established   fifty   vcais.     Send   for  free  bcoklet 
on  "Patents."    Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Inc.. 
Stockton,  California. 


RAZOR  BLADES  SHARPENED 


RAZOR  BLADES  sharpened.  30  centa  per  dozen. 

Returned  the  next  day.  We  sharpen  and  repair 
regular  razors,  knires.  scissors  or  anything  with  an 
edge  We  sell  all  makes  of  safety  razors  and 
blades.  M.  J.  Schoenrcld.  1304  Broadway,  Oak- 
land. CaL   

single 
uaran- 
lail  to 
Cal. 


RAZ< 


teed :  . 
W.  R. 


BEES  AND  BEE  SUPPLIES 


AND  EXTRACTED  HONEY  WANTED— We 
unlimited  outlets  end1  can  handle  your  ship- 
to  advantage.  Wax  also  wanted.  Wo  pay 
_x--.it-      .Mai tens.  Read  &  Co..  341-345  Davis 
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CATALOGS,  BOOKS,  BOOKLETS 


THE  CURE  OF  STAMMERING  -This  booklel 
mailed  free  to  anyone  who  is  afflicted  with  st 
mering  or  stuttering.  It  (Mints  the  way  to  a  • 
and  permanent  way  for  the  cure  of  this  mah 
The  booklet  is  edited  by  William  E.  Basselt.  p 
cipa!  of  the  Ra»iett  In--  ■  .;  who  was  a  st 
merer  for  over  III)  years.  Write  William  E.  I 
sett.  14  Montgomery  street.  San  Ftaneisco. 
mention  Orchard  and  Farm  when  you  write. 

CANCER  HooK — Contains  many  testimonials  uf  i 
Pie  who  hare  been  cured  Book  of  C4  pases  • 
valuable  Information  on  malignant  growths,  turn 
wens  and  breast  lumps.  Write  The  J.  a,  sin 
Co..  253  12th  St..  Oakland;  Cal.,  and  mention 
chard  and  Farm. 

SAMSON    S1FT1NG.S— Name    of    a  ina-,-ar.ine 
tractor   farming   which   will   be  mailed  free 

fanners  interested  in  tractor.  See  the  top  of 
first  column  on  page  IS.  Mention  Orchard 
rarm  when  you  mail  the  coupon. 


Che 
anil 


PACKERS'    AND    DRYERS'    MACHINERY    CAT  \ 

LOG— If  you  are  interested  in  drying  fruits,  yon 
should  get  this  catalog.  Address  Andersnii-B>m- 
grover  Manufacturing  Co..  3S  West  Julian  St..  San 
Jose.  Cal. 

FEED  FOR  COWS — Write  for  catalog  on  "r3^ 
bank's  spineless  cactus  and  gatdeu  and  field  see  1 . 
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"Will  you  tell  me  why  an  olive  branch 
or  crotch  in  the  hands  of  some  people 
will  turn  down  when  passing  over  run- 
ning water  in  the  ground,  while  in  the 
hands  of  others  it  will  not  move  at  all? 
I  have  always  been  skeptical  until  re- 
cently, but  the  actions  of  an  olive 
crotch  in  the  hands  of  a  young  man, 
v.  ho  knew  nothing  about  the  water  con- 
ditions here,  and  had  never  seen  the 
land  before,  have  completely  changed 
my  views.  He  is  capable  of  locating 
water  while  riding  in  an  auto  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  per  hour  just  as  accurate- 
ly as  when  on  foot,  and  can  give  a  very 
close  estimate  on  the  quantity  of  water 
and  the  size  of  pump  the  vein  will 
s'and.  It  was  a  wonderful  exhibition  to 
me."  L.  C. 

Corning,  Cal. 

THERE  is  a  widespread  impres- 
sion that  science  utterly  repudi- 
ates these  tilings  as  mere  super- 
stition, or  imposture,  but  that  is  a 
mistake;  there  are  too  many  carefully 
observed  facts  in  support  of  the  water 
finder's  claims  to  permit  of  their  be- 
ing altogether  thrown  aside  as  in- 
ventions or  deceptions.  Science  has 
not  yet  satisfactorily  explained  them, 
Irirt  it  does  not  summarily  reject 
them. 

It  is  probable  that  the  true  expla- 
nation lies  in  some  obscure  develop- 
ment of  human  faculty  which  needs 
to  be  systematically  investigated  as 
Francis  Galton  investigated  other 
peculiarities  of  men  and  women.  Un- 
questionably, we  do  not  yet  know 
half  our  powers,  and  who  does  not 
occasionally  feel  that  ne  is  in  contact 
with  nature  around  him  in  many  won- 
derful ways  that  have  never  been  ex- 
plored? 

History  of  Divining  Rod 

The  history  of  the  divining  rod  af- 
fords a  clew  to  the  nature,  and  the 
seat,  of  the  faculty  upon  whose  ac- 
tivity its  performances  depend.  That 
the  rod  itself  has  no  essential  connec- 
tion with  the  power  it  helps  to  mani- 
fest is  indicated  both  by  the  great 
variety  of  forms  that  the  instrument 
tat  es.  the  variety  of  materials  of 
which  it  is  made  (witch  hazel,  willow, 
olive  or,  in  fact,  any  kind  of  wood  or 
even  metal),  and  especially  by  the 
fact  that  some  diviners  use  no  rod 
at  all. 

Then,  ton — and  this  is  very  sig- 
nificant—the  objects  disclosed  by  the 
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Divining  Rod  Explained 


By  Garrett  P.  Serviss. 


diviner  have  varied  at  different  times. 
Formerly  the  search  was  devoted 
principally  to  lodes  of  metal  and 
minerals,  and  Robert  Boyle,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  among  the 
men  of  science  who  admitted  the 
efficacy  of  the  divining  rod,  consist- 
ing of  a  crotch  'or  twig  of  hazel,  in 
locating  subterranean  deposits  of 
metals.  The  tentative  explanation  of- 
fered was  that  "some  kind  of  attrac- 
tion" existed  between  the  metal  and 
the  rod,  but  why  the  force  should  be 
manifested  in  the  hands  of  some  per- 
sons and  not  in  those  of  others  was 
an  unsolved  mystery.  Later  the  pro- 
cess came  to  be  applied  in  the  search 
for  underground  water,  and  in  this 
the  divining  rod  has-  achieved  its 
most  puzzling  successes. 

Professor  W.  F.  Barrett  in  Eng- 
land and  Dr.  Pierre  Janet  in  France 
are  in  accord  in  ascribing  the  phe- 
nomenon of  the  twisting  of  the  rod 
in  the  hands  of  the  operator  to 
"auto-automatism,"  a  learned  expres- 


sion which  is  defined  as  "a  non-re- 
flex movement  of  a  voluntary  muscle 
executed  in  the  waking  state  but  not 
controlled  by  the  ordinary  waking 
consciousness."  In  plainer  words, 
this  means  that  a  man's  muscular 
movements  may  be  controlled  by  his 
mind  when  he  is  wide  awake  without 
his  being  conscious  of  any  attempt  to 
make  the  movements.  Examples  are 
seen  in  "table-turning,"  "automatic 
writing,"  etc. 

A  Step  to  Truth 
When  applied  to  the  specific  case 
of  water  finding  it  is  supposed  that 
some  impression  is  made  upon  the 
mind  by  the  presence  of  the  unseen 
water  acting  upon  a  peculiar  kind,  or 
degree,  of  sensitiveness,  which  is  not 
developed,  or  not  existent,  in  ordi- 
nary persons,  and  this  impression 
translates  itself  .  into  involuntary 
movements  of  the  stiffly  held  muscles 
of  the  hands  that  carry  the  rod.  The 
mental  impression  indicates  the  direc- 
tion of  the  hidden  water  somewhat 


An  Old  Farmer 

By  Herbert  Bashford. 

ri  i  II L'  old  gray  fence  is  wrapped  in  vines 
§        While  here  and  there  a  creeper  trails 

A  burning  lash  that  twist*  and  twine* 
Around  the  ancient,  rotting  rails. 

A  slender  streamlet  shivers  through. 

The  tall,  strong  grass  and  glides  along 
Far  seaward  with  such  silence  you 

Hear  but  the  echo  of  a  song. 

A  few  broad  sunflowers  flaming  bright 
Lift  from  the  brambles'  woven  darks; 

Amid  sweet  clover,  pink  and  white, 
A  poppy  flings  its  glowing  sparks. 

Beyond  lean  lonely  alder  trees. 

Each  slim  trunk  mottled  leopard-wise; 
In  deep  ftouer  bells  erawl  bandit  bees 

Willi  belts  of  gold  about  their  thighs. 
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as  the  sense  of  vision  indicates 
direction  of  an  object  seen  by 
eyes.  The  judgment  formed  of 
quantity  of  water  may  be  a  sense 
pression  resembling  that  by  w! 
the  eye  perceives  the -bulk  of 
object. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that 
operator  makes  a  mistake,  parti 
larly  in  the  case  of  other  objects  t 
water  (for  this  kind  of  divination 
often  "applied  in  the  search  for  all 
sorts  of  lost  things),  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  in  such  cases  the 
error  is  due  to  a  misinterpretation  of 
the  source  of  the  stimulus  upon  the 
mind,  "the  divining  rod  being  an  in 
dicator  of  any  subconscious  suggeK 
tion  or  impression." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this 
method  of  explaining  the  mystem 
rests  upon  a  basis  which  has  not 
been  thoroughly  established  by  scietj 
tific  experiment,  for  the  subconscioi* 
world  is  an  obscure  thing  in  itself, 
and  in  appealing  to  it  we  are,  to  a 
certain  extent,  supporting  one  hy- 
pothesis  by  another. 

Of  Interest  to  Every  i 
Fruit  Grower 

Among  recent  inventions  of  vitaa 
interest  to  fruit  growers  is  an  orchard 
appliance  for  holding  together  fruit 
trees  heavily  laden  with  fruit.  Mill 
lions  of  dollars'  worth  of  fruit  is  loss 
every  season  by  heavily-laden  limbs 
being  unable  to  sustain  their  weigh! 
of  fruit  against  wind  and  storm.  This 
annual  destruction  has  been  coroJ 
pletely  overcome  by  a  recent  applij 
ance  invented  by  W.  J.  Hills  of  287 
Second  street,  San  Francisco,  whoa 
for  a  number  of  years,  was  a  fruifl 
grower  in  Oregon.  Since  the  invenl 
tion  has  been  perfected,  a  conipanjn 
has  been  formed,  and  so  great  is  the 
demand  for  the  new  contrivance,  the 
firm  has  already  shipped  117,030  ana 
has  a  standing  order  for  a  million  a 
year  for  five  years.  It  makes  no  difj 
ference  what  angle  is  desired,  everjl 
limb  of  a  fruit  tree  is  held  in  place] 
until  the  fruit  is  ripe  for  harvest.  Thtl 
fact  is,  there  is  no  chance  for  loss] 
as  the  supports  work  perfectly.  Fob 
tying  up  vines,  it  has  no  equal,  as  the 
prop  clamps  may  be  attached  to  ■ 
pole,  stick,  wire  or  rope  or  even  to\ 
the  corner  of  a  building.  The  invenj 
tor  also  informed  the  Orchard  and] 
Farm  that  for  hanging  up  harness  in 
the  barn  it  is  a  gem,  as  there  ar 
sharp  points  for  horses  and  stock  to 
run  against  or  into. 


Bathing  Suits,  Stylish  and  Unstylish 


Mother,  may  I  go  out  to  swim? 

Yes,  my  darling  daughter, 
Hang  your  suit  on  a  hickory  lLmb. 
And  then  go  in  the  water. 
This  surely  must  be  the  sentiment  of  a  mother 
who  sees  grandmother's  paisley  shawl  cut  up  for 
the  debutante  daughter's  new  bathing  suit. 

For  that  is  the  very  latest  for  the  fashionable 
suit.  The  bathing  suit  that  I  speak  of  is  made  of 
black  satin  with  the  bodice  and  skirt  trimmed  with 
pieces  cut  from  a  paisley  shawl.  Another  model 
has  a  blouse  of  gaily  printed  foulard  with  a  skirt  of 
plain  silk  to  match  in  color  the  design  of  the  fou- 
lard. 

A  cap  trimmed  with  fur  is  a  smart  addition  to 
these  new  suits. 

Think  of  taking  these  creations  into  the  water, 
particularly  sea  water! 

And  everywhere  there  is  some  one  hungry  and 
uncared  for,  especially  in  the  devastated  countries 
of  Europe.  ; 

1  am  not  going  to  give  a  lecture  on  these  ex- 


By  Quixette 


travagant  bathing  suits  but  the  pleas  that  are  be- 
ing sent  out  to  the  women  of  America  to  curtail 
needless  expenditure  would  surely  apply  here. 

I  can't  say  that  I  admire  the  old  style  suits,  how- 
ever. 

Do  you  remember  them?  Made  of  heavy  flannel 
of  a  dark  color,  buttoned  high  in  the  neck,  with  a 
loose  rubber  band  in  the  bloomer  leg  that  let  the 
offending  thing  hang  half  way  to  the  ankle. 

Somehow  a  snap  shot  of  us  on  the  beach  ready 
for  a  dip  in  those  days  was  something  we  were 
never  very  proud  of.  And  they  were  far  from  the 
ideal  garment  for  swimming. 

But  to-day  there  is  a  happy  medium  in  the  bath- 
ing suit.  They  may  be  made  of  any  light  material, 
what  is  called  Jersey  cloth  is  preferred.  They  are 
all  one-piece,  an  undersuit,  tight  fitting  with  a 
straight  skirt  fastened  at  the  waist  and  reaching 
not  quite  to  the  knees.  The  suits  may  be  of  any 
color  with  contrasting  bands  of  color  or  stripes  for 
trimmings.  Silk  stockings  are  worn  with  high 
laced  bathing  shoes. 


Dainty    caps    made    of    rubber    of    any  colorj 
trimmed  with  rubber  flowers  may  be  had,  and  the 
are  not  expensive. 

Swimming  or  even  just  saddling  in  the  water 
such  delightful  and  healthful  exercise  that  eve 
one  should  indulge  in  it  at  every  opportunity,  ei 
specially  women  who  wish  to  retain  youthful  face 
and  bodies. 

It  is  much  more  pleasant  to  have  a  half  hour's 
sport  in  the  water  than  to  give  up  luncheons  an 
sweets  and  walk  miles  in  the  boiling  sun.  Swic 
ming  and  dancing  are  just  as  effective  in  helpii 
to  regain  and  keep  a  slender  figure.  * 

If  a  gown  from  Fifth  avenue  is  a  tone  po 
then  these  satin  and  paisley  trimmed  wonders  ar 
surely  songs  of  the  sea,  but  don't  be  discour 
if  mother  is  obstinate  and  refuses  to  give  up  he 
paisley  treasure  that  hasn't  had  the  moth 
shaken-  ont  in  years,  there  are  plenty  of  gay 
pretty  models  for  sale  that  are  inexpensive  or 
ily  copied  and  Father  Neptune  offers  the  sa 
good  old  buffeting  waves  for  all. 


Red  Spider 

THE  Horticultural  Commission- 
er's office  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  all  citrus 
growers  to  the  advantage  of  early 
treatment  for  red  spider. 

As  to  the  methods — the  liquid  lime- 
sulphur  spray  is  still     in  the    lead,  i 
though  several  preparations  of  soluble  I 
or  suspended  sulphur  have  been  put 
upon  the  market  in  an  effort  to  dis- 
place  the     lime-sulphur     and  bring 
profits  to  their  manufacturers.  They 
are  no  better  and  many  times  are  less  ] 
effective  and  more  expensive. 

For  hot  weather  treatment  in  the 
summer  very  finely  powdered  sul- 
phur is  quite  effective,  but  though 
cheaper  it  is  always  open  to  the  ob- 
jection of  affecting  the  eyes  of  men 
and  animals  at  work  in  the  orchard, 
and  if  a  spell  of  cool  weather  should 
follow  the  application,  results  from  it 
will  be  very  slow. 

The  lime-sulphur  should  be  used  at 
a  strength  of  2  1-2  to  3  per  cent  for 
about  a  30  degrees  Beaume  product,  i 
whether  "home-made"  or  the  commer- 
cial kind.  It  can  be  made  for  about 
one-half  what  the  commercial  product 
costs,  but  the  making  requires  the 
construction  of  some  apparatus  and 
where  only  a  few  trees  are  to  be 
sprayed  the  commercial  spray  will 
probably  give  the  best  satisfaction. 
The  formula  is: 

Unslacked  lime  50  pounds 

Flowers  of  sulphur  110  pounds 

Water  to  make  50  gallons 

Into  one-third  of  the  water  (hot) 
put  the  lime  and  at  once  put  in  the 
sulphur  previously  made  into  a  thick 
paste  with  water.  When  the  lime  is 
slacked  add  as  much  more  hot  water 
and  cook  for  an  hour,  then  add  the 
balance  of  the  water.  Frequent  stir- 
ring is  necessary  while  the  cooking  is 
going  on.  Strain  before  using  to  in- 
sure free  passage  through  the  nozzle. 

If  the  resulting  product  does  not 
test  30  degrees  by  the  hydrometer 
use  less  water  until  this  strength  is 
obtained,  as  it  is  the  basis  on  which 
dilutions  are  reckoned. 


Early  Pigs  Profitable. 

Pigs  farrowed  in  March  make  the 
big  profit,  because  pigs  farrowed  early 
make  the  best  use  of  green  pastures 
through  the  summer  months  and  are 
big  enough  so  that  they  can  be 
turned  into  a  field  of  corn  as  soon 
as  it  is  ready  and  can  be  marketed 
off  the  corn  by  the  first  to  middle  of 
November.  The  farmer  who  had 
March  pigs  this  year  and  took  care 
of  them  through  the  summer  and  then 
had  a  field  of  corn  to  turn  them  on 
early  in  September  and  who  sold 
them  between  the  first  and  fifteenth 
of  November,  weighing  3  80  to  200 
pounds,  made  as  much  money  from 
his  hogs  this  year  as  he  ever  did. 
Keep  the  brood  sows  in  a  good  place 
and  get  them  bred  early. — W.  H. 
Peters,  North  Dakota  Experiment 
Station. 


Field  Should  Not  Be  Limited. 

I  would  not  seek  to  deny  that  there 
is  some  choice  in  the  fields  of  inves- 
tigation. In  this  connection  I  am 
always  reminded  of  the  doctor  of 
philosophy  who  wrote  his  thesis  on 
the  doorknobs  of  Pompeii.  During 
the  last  four  years  I  have  had  to  pass 
on  this  question  about  four  hundred 
times.  When  an  investigation  is 
started  in  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia Agriculture  Experiment  Station 
an  outline  of  the  investigation  is  laid 
before  the  director  for  his  approval. 
I  always  ask  myself  three  questions: 
1.  Is  the  problem  worth  while;  2.  Is 
the  plan  of  investigation  proposed 
likely  to  lead  to  a  solution;  3.  Has 
the  station  the  funds  and  facilities 
for  carrying  the  project  to  comple- 
tion. In  determining  the  first  of 
these  questions  one  must  often  take 
long  chances  or  real  progress  may  be 
prevented. 


PRACTICAL  FARMING  and  GARDENING,  or 

MAKING  THE  FARM  PAY 

MONEY-SAVING    AND    MONEY-MAKING  METHODS 
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Throughout  the  text  of  this  great  book,  the  reader  is  given  the  results  of  scientific  re- 
search, coupled  with  successful  experience,  by  use  of  only  such  expressions  as  can  be  readily 
understood  by  those  who  have  not  had  a  scientific  training.  Thus  any  farmer  with  ambition 
to  make  the  most  of  his  labor  and  realize  the  greatest  returns  for  his  investment  will  find  in 

this  volume  a  priceless  guide  for 
everyday  references. 

EDITED  BY 

WILLIS  MAC  GERALD 

BY  AN  EMINENT 
ARRAY  OF  SPECIALISTS 
This  work  has  been  divided  into  depart- 
ments, each  covering  subjects  of  vital  im- 
portance, and  each  prepared  by  a  specialist 
in  his  line,  who  has  devoted  his  life  of 
thought,  study,  experiment  and  practical 
experience  to  his  special  subject.  The  list 
of  authors  whose  names  are  familiar  to 
wide-awake  farmers  will  be  found  on  ac- 
companying cut  of  book  in  connection  with 
the  subjects  covered  by  each. 

One  Practical  Idea  Taken 
From  This  Book  Worth 
Many  Times  the  Cost 
of  Entire  Volume 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  from  a  single  practical 
idea,  taken  from  any  of  these  depart- 
ments and  put  into  practice,  is  worth 
many  times  the  small  expense  incurred 
adopting  the  more  approved  methods. 
For  example,  the  use  of  the  wrong  kind 
of  fertilizer;  failure  to  use  fertilizer 
when  necessary;  use  of  fertilizer  when 
not  needed;  planting  without  proper 
preparation  of  soil;  planting  at  wrong 
time  or  in  wrong  way;  wrong  methods 
in  cultivation;  allowing  insects  to  de- 
stroy crops  or  fruits;  allowing  valuable 
stock  or  fowls  to  die  from  curable  dis- 
eases, etc.,  etc.,  are  common  occurrences 
which  a  better  knowledge  of  these  sub- 
jects could  easily  prevent.  It  is  poor 
economy  indeed  to  save  five  dollars  at 
the  expense  of  a  hundred. 


VJ 


I 


Soil  Fertility  ] 

Irrigation,  Drainage  , 

EDGERTON 

Crop  Culture  J 

Gardening,  Trucking 

ERWIN 

Fruits,  Forestry 

Pruning,  Grafting,  Budding 

-  TAFT 

Training  the  Grape 

Injurious  Insects  ) 

Plant  Diseases  [ 

-  TITUS 

Spraying  ) 

MUM  FORD 

Selecting  and  Feeding 

KERRICK 

Farm  Animals  for  Profit 

STEVENSON 

I  RANKIN 

Diseases  of  Farm  Animals 

CRAIG 

Silos  and  Silage  - 

-  WOLL 

Making  Poultry  Pay 

HEWES 

Handy  Rules,  Useful  Information  ( 

Farm  Cookery  - 

-  TANTY 

Price,  $2.50 

READ  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY 

Following  are  expressions  from  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  letters  received  from  satisfied  subscribers: 


Book  and  paper  received.  Book  in  first-class  con- 
dition, and  will  say  is  exactly  what  I  have  been 
looking  for,  as  it  contains  information  of  great 
value  to  all  practical  farmers  and  orchavdists,  and 
the  paper  is  always  filled  with  information  in  re- 
gard to  farming  and  its  branches.  I  have  been  a 
subscriber  to  the  paper  before  and  miss  it  when  it 
fails  to  come.  CHAS.  HAYWARD, 

San  Mateo,  Cal. 

Received  the  book  9th  of  April,  and  was  in  very 
fine  condition.  It  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  me. 
Pleased  very  much  that  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
get  it.  Will  say  it  should  be  in  every  progressive 
farmer's  library.  W.  A.  MEYERS, 

Petaluma,  Cal. 

I  have  received  copy  of  Practical  Farming  and 
Gardening  and  am  very  much  pleased  with  it,  as  it 
has  the  information  I  desire  for  gardening  and 
other  valuable  information. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  this  valuable  book  of 
garden  and  farm  information. 

MRS.  A.  McFARLANE. 

Redwood  City,  Cal. 

DESCRIPTION  AND  PRICE 

This  volume  consists  of  over  500  pages  handsomely  bound  in  cloth, 
size  S1^  inches  long.  6%  inches  wide,  richly  illustrated  on  good  book 
paper.    200  fine  drawings  and  half-tones  with  feeding  chart  in  colors. 

Fortunately  our  contract  for  these  books  was  completed  before  the 
present  wartime  prices  took  effect,  and  while  the  present  supply  lasts 
the  bqok  will  be  mailed  postpaid,  including  one  year's  subscription 
(new  or  renewal)  to  Orchard  and  Farm,  the  great  Western  Fann  Jour- 
nal, for  $1.00  (In  S.  F  or  Canada  $1.23).  If  after  receiving  Practical 
Farming  you  find  it  is  not  just  as  advertised,  and  you  are  not 
thoroughly  convinced  it  is  a  wonderful  bargain,  return  it  at  our  expense 
and  we  will  cheerfully  refund  your  money.  Hand  your  order  to  the 
nearest  S.  F.  Examiner  agent. 


I  have  received  copy  of  Practical  Farming  and 
Gardening  and  am  very  much  pleased  with  it.  I 
wish  to  thank  you  for  this  valuable  book  of  gar- 
dening and  farm  information.        E.  MORETTI, 

Hilton,  Cal. 

I  have  received  "Practical  Farming."  It  came  up 
to  my  expectations,  having  many  scientific  and 
practical   facts.  ALLEN  G.  REID, 

Oakland,  Cal. 
Received  the  book  "Practical  Farming"  in  per- 
fect condition  and  am  very  well  pleased  with  It. 

A.  W.  O.  BERG, 
Goldfleld,  Nev. 
I  received  your  book,  "Practical  Farming,"  April 
Sth,  and  in  fine  shape.    I  think  it  is  the  best  book 
out.  H.  ROETGER, 

Marine,  Cal. 
Your  book,  "Practical  Farming,"  came  April  12th. 
The  book  is  all  I  could  desire.  It  is  O.  K. 

MAT  BLAIRSER, 

Camino,  Cal. 
"Practical  Farming"  received  April  8th,  and  In 
good   condition,   and   is  satisfactory. 

C.  R.  WOLLESO.V, 
Clearinghouse,  Cal. 

Give  Your  Order  to  the  Nearest  "Ex- 
aminer" Agent,  or  Mail  it  Direct  to 


Orchard  and  Farm 


Examiner  Bldy. 

Los  Angeles 


Rough  Roads 


demand  tires  that  are  tough,  resilient  and  efficient  anti-skids. 
Inferior  quality  of  rubber,  workmanship  and  inspection  won't  do. 
Only  the  best  material  and  craf  tmanship  in  tire-making  can  with- 
stand the  wear  and  tear  of  roads  full  of  ruts  and  holes  and  rocks. 

That's  why  the  United  States  '  Chain  1  Tread  Anti-Skid  Tire — one  of  the  five 
famous  United  States  Tires — made  by  the  largest  rubber  manufacturer  in  the 
world — is  forging  ahead  in  popularity  with  farmers  and  others  who  know  the  tire 
needs  of  rough  country  roads. 

More  mileage  per  dollar,  better  all  round  service  and  greater  assurance  against 
ordinary  tire  troubles — no  matter  how  bad  your  roads  may  be — are  guaranteed 
when  you  equip  your  car  with  United  States  *  Chain '  Treads.  Try  them  TO-DAY. 

United  States  Tires 

Are  Good  Tires 

'Nobby*   'Chain*     Usco'   'Royal  Cord'  'Plain' 
A  tire  for  every  need  of  price  and  use 


United  Stateslire  Company 


WNEH1 


You  Ride  the  Tool 
— Not  the  Tractor 

See  how  the  operator  of  a  Moline 
Universal  Two- Wheel  Tractor  sits  on  the 
seat  of  the  implement  just  as  he  would 
if  he  were  driving  a  team.  You  know 
you  couldn't  ride  your  horses  and  do  a 
good  job  of  cultivating,  plowing,  drilling, 
mowing  or  any  other  kind  of  farm  work. 
Neither  can  you  do  it  with  a  tractor. 
With  the  Moline-Universal  Tractor  yoa 

sit  where  you  can  watch  the  work  the  implement 
is  doing.  You  simply  guide  it  with  the  steering 
wheel— easier  than  you  can  guide  a  team— every- 
thing is  right  at  your  finger  tips  with  plenty  of 
power.  You  can  work  as  many  hours  as  you  wish 
in  all  kinds  of  weather — on  all  kinds  of  jobs. 

ORIGINAL 


DRILLING 


TRACTOR 

Does  All  Farm  Work  Without  Horses 

—It  is  heavy  enough  to  do  all  farm  work, 
yet  light  enough  to  work  on  soft  plowed 
ground  without  packing  the  soil. 

— It  will  cultivate  as  well  as  plow. 
—It  will  do  your  discing,  harrowing, 
planting,  mowing,  haying,  harvesting— 
in  short,  anything  you  can  do  with 
horses  and  all  belt  work  on  the  average 
farm. 

— It  will  do  all  this  easier,  quicker,  cheaper 
than  with  horses. 

— It  pulls  the  load  of  5  horses  and  fur- 
nishes 10  to  12  horse  power  on  the  belt. 
— It  is  made  and  backed  by  one  of  the 
oldest,  strongest,  most  dependable  farm 
implement  companies  in  the  world, 
and  built  in  the  largest  tractor  factory 
in  the  world. 

— It  is  the  only  tractor  which  will  do  all 

farm  work  without  horses. 
— It  is  low  in  first  cost  and  inexpensive 
to  operate. 

Costs.  Less  Than  4  Horses 
Does  the  Work  of  7  Horses 

Write  for  our  Catalog  Folder  and  read  how  every- 
where farmers  are  solving  the  power  and  hired  help 
problems  on  their  farms;  how  they  are  doing  their 
farm  work  easier,  better,  quicker,  and  making  more 
money.  Learn  how  you  can  make  your  work  easier 
and  get  it  done  on  time  and  grow  bigger,  better 
crops.   Write  today. 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO.S3LTm. 


02r 


CUTTING  CORN 


The  Moline  Line  Includes: 

Com  Planters,  Cotton  Planter!,  Culti- 
vators, Corn  Binders,  Grain  Drills, 
Harrows,  Hay  Loaders,  Hay  Rakes, 
Lime  Spreaders.  Mowers,  Manure 
Spreaders;  Plows  (Chilled  and  Steel), 
Reapers. Scalea.Seeders. Stalk  Cutters, 
Farm  Tracks,  Vehicles,  Wagons;  also 

Stephens  Six  Automobiles 


Be  sure  to  visit  our  Special  Display  at  the  Fremont, 
August  6th  to  10th. 


Nebraska,  Tractor  Demonstration 


The  heavy  hand  of  war  has  dis- 
turbed the  balance  between  supply 
and  demand  the  world  over.  Our 
problem  of  serving  the  public  has 
all  at  once  assumed  a  new  and 
weightier  aspect. 

Extraordinary  demands  on  tele- 
phone service  by  the  Government 
have  been  made  and  are  being  met. 
Equipment  must  be  provided  for 
the  great  training  camps,  the  coast- 
defense  stations  must  be  linked  to- 
gether by  means  of  communication, 
and  the  facilities  perfected  to  put 
the  Government  in  touch  with  the 
entire  country  at  a  moment's  notice. 

In  planning  for  additions  to  the 
plant  of  the  Bell  System  for  191  7, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  millions 
of  dollars  were  apportioned.  This 


is  by  far  the  largest  program  ever 
undertaken. 

But  the  cost  of  raw  materials  has 
doubled  in  a  year.  Adequate 
supplies  of  copper,  lead,  wire,  steel 
and  other  essentials  of  new  equip- 
ment are  becoming  harder  to  get 
at  any  price,  for  the  demands  of 
war  must  be  met 

Under  the  pressure  of  business 
incident  to  the  war,  the  telephone- 
using  public  must  co-operate  in 
order  that  our  new  plans  to  meet 
the  extraordinary  growth  in  tele- 
phone stations  and  traffic  may  be 
made  adequate. 

The  elimination  of  unnecessary 
telephone  calls  is  a  patriotic  duty 
just  as  is  the  elimination  of  all 
waste  at  such  a  time.  Your  Govern- 
ment must  have  a  "clear  talk  track." 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


WINSBY  PUMP 


Size 

Price 


1  in. 

$20.00 

Size  S  In. 

Price  $60.00 


1*4  In.  1V4  in.  2  In.  tVt  In. 

$25.00     $30.00     $35.00  $50.00 

4  In.  5  In.  6  In.  f  «,  h  r«r« 

$75.00     $100.00     $125.00  oikiand 

Complete   Pumping  Plant*  of  Any  Size  or  Type   Furnished  and  Installed 

WE  MANUFACTURE  Pumplna;  Machinery  of  all  kinds  and  for  all  purpose*.  Mining. 
Milling,  Concentrating  and  Rock  Crushing  Machinery,  Ice  and  Refrigerating  M&- 
chlnery.  Cold  Storage  Rooms  and  Counters,  Water  Wheels.  Dredges  and  Hydraulic 

Machinery.  Fire  Hydrants  and  Cast  Iron  Fittings. 

Write    for    Descriptive   Folder      „  fl  a  .     General    Offices    and  Works: 

and  Price*  yiSSsZPS^-  Oakland,  California 


We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  pumping  machinery  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
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How  This  Country  Can  Raise  Big  Crops 


THE  tillage  discoveries  of  Hardy 
TV.  Campbell  are  considered  by 
leading  agricultural  authorities 
as  invaluable.  For  years  he  has  been 
showing  the  farmers  of  the  Middle 
West  how,  even  in  seasons  of  drought, 
they  may  secure  big  heavy  crops  from 
land'  which  under  old-fashioned  meth- 
ods would  have  produced  little  or 
nothing.. 

This  is  the  second  article  of  Mr. 
Campbell's  series.  The  first,  which  re- 
ferred chiefly  to  the  fallacy  of  there 
being  such  a  thing  as  wornout  soil, 
was  widely  read  and  commented  upon. 
Mr.  Campbell  is  now  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  working  to  increase  the  war- 
time production  of  food. 

In  Los  Angeles  the  other  day  he 
told  how  California  might  easily  be- 
come a  great  corn  State,  in  spite  of 
cool  nights  and  a  moderate  annual 
rainfall. 

Orchard  and  Farm  feels  that  in  se- 
curing these  articles  by  this  great 
tillage  expert  it  is  giving  its  readers 
the  benefit  of  the  best  possible  in- 
formation and  advice  as  to  how  crops 
may  be  increased  without  adding  to 
the  acreage  already  under  cultivation. 
— Editor's  Note. 


Some  of  My  Methods  of  Tillage 

By  Hardy  W.  Campbell 


II. 

IK  the  July  article  were  discussed 
somewhat  in  detail  but  briefly  the 
three  principal  factors  that  in- 
fluence the  yields  of  the  leading  grain 
and  fodder  crops  grown  in  the  west 
coast  country,  viz.,  soil  condition, 
amount  of  seed  and  when  to  seed. 
In  this  and  following  numbers  of  Or- 
chard and  Farm,  we  shall  discuss 
each  of  these  factors  and  try  to  bring 
out  clearly  the  more  vital  principles 
involved. 

In  discerning  the  soil  conditions  we 
have  reference  more  particularly  to 
the  final  mechanical  or  physical  con- 
dition of  the  soil  brought  about  by 
tillage.  In  using  the  word  tillage, 
we  refer  not  only  to  any  and  all  kinds 
of  mechanical  work,  such  as  disking, 
plowing,  harrowing  cultivation,  roll- 
ing, packing  or  any  kind  of  work  that 
has  for  its  ultimate  purpose  that  ideal 
soil  condition  most  favorable  for  not 
only  the  quick  germination  of  the  seed 
and  the  rapid  growth  of  roots,  but 
that  condition  most  favorable  for  the 
development  of  the  greatest  amount 
of  available  plant  food.* 

In  following  us  through  this  entire 
article,  please  note  that  our  effort  is 
to  show  that  tillage  of  the  right  kind 
at  the  right  time  is  the  great  big 
factor  in  crop  production  whether 
you  are  farming  with  irrigation  or 
without. 

It  is  not  alone  a  question  of  tilling 
the  soil  to  obtain  a  good  seed  and 
root  bed  in  which  the  plant  is  to  be 
born,  nursed  and  raised,  but  the 
further  fact  that  plant  food  as  well 
as  drink  must  be  available  in  ample 
quantities  at  all  times. 

In  a  later  article  we  shall  endeavor 
to  show  that  no  matter  how  perfect 
&  seed  bed  you  may  have,  you  mvfst 
use  good  judgment  as  to  the  number 
of  plants  you  permit  to  grow  in  a 
given  space. 

A  goodly  portion  of  plant  food 
must  be  made  available  before  the 
seed  germinates  and  the  rootlets  be- 
gin to  pump  out  and  reduce  the  per 
cent  of  moisture  in  the  soil. 

Permit  me  to  emphasize  one  point 
right  here,  and  that  is  the  amount  of 


available  plant  food  does  not  depend 
on  how  many  crops  have  been  grown 
of  a  given  kind  on  the  land  but  very 
much  more  upon  the  soil  conditions 
obtained  by  tillage  during  the  pre- 
vious one  to  three  years.  As  evidence 
of  this  I  can  refer  to  a  wheat  field, 
the  rear  part  of  which  has  been 
cropped  continuously  for  thirty  years 
while  the  front  part  has  only  been 
farmed  seven  years.  And  yet  the 
rear  field  has  the  rankest  growth  and 
indicates  the  greatest  yield  notwith- 
standing no  fertilizers  of  any  kind 
have  been  applied  to  either  field. 
Moisture  the  Great  Factor 

Moisture  held  in  the  soil  while  it 
is  warm  and  no  crop  or  weeds  grow- 
ing is  of  great  advantage  in  build- 
ing up  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  if  the  soil  carries 
a  high  per  cent  of  capillary  water,  for 
it  is  under  this  condition  that  the 
little  micro-organism  puts  life  into 
the  soil  in  the  way  of  bacterial  growth 
or  development.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  soil  is  low  in  moisture,  it  be- 
comes depicted  or  less  fertile  because 
of  the  dormant  condition  of  all 
bacteria. 

The  common  practice  of  the  aver- 
age farmer  does  not  contemplate  nor 
anticipate  the  necessity  of  any  mois- 


ture in  the  soil  until  the  seed  is 
planted  and  supposed  to  grow. 

This  fact  is  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  that  small  crops  are  annually 
grown.  On  the  other  hand  if  the  seed 
and  root  bed  can  be  made  fine  and 
firm  to  a  depth  of  six  to  seven  inches, 
and  then  either  by  the  retention  of 
the  natural  rain  fall  or  by  irrigation 
the  soil  is  made  moist  to  a  consider- 
able depth  and  the  top  two  or  three 
inches  kept  loose  and  dry  by  cultiva- 
tion to  hold  this  moisture  in  the  seed 
bed  for  four  to  six  weeks  prior  to 
planting  the  crops,  then  when  the 
seed  is  put  in  if  you  place  it  in  this 
firm,  moist  soil,  you  will  not  only  find 
a  much  quicker  germination  of  the 
seed,  but  if  the  soil  has  been  warm 
for  a  considerable  time  prior  to  the 
seeding,  you  will  note  not  only  a 
darker  leaf  and  healthier  plant  on  its 
first  appearance  above  the  surface,  but 
a  much  more  rapid  growth,  due 
wholly  to  the  increased  plant  food 
that  through  the  bacterial  action  has 
been  made  available. 

To  outline  a  specific  kind  and  time 
of  tillage  to  bring  about  the  neces- 
sary physical  condition  of  the  soil 
is  impossible,  owing  to  the  wide 
range  of  both  soil  and  climatic  con- 
ditions, but  the  following  suggestions 


Read  This,  Mr.  Supervisor 

AT  a  recent  mass  meeting  held  in  Sacramento,  com- 
posed of  representative  farmers  from  different 
parts  of  the  State,  which  meeting  was  called  together 
to  consider  the  present  agricultural  labor  shortage  and 
to  devise  ways  of  most  efficiently  harvesting  crops 
with  means  at  hand;  one  of  three  resolutions  adopted 
is  as  follows: 

And,  whereas,  The  efficiency  and  health  of  many 
farm  laborers  is  materially  impaired  by  the  lawless- 
ness of  certain  saloons; 

Be  it  resolved,  That  the  Farmers'  Protective 
League,  as  a  war  measure,  call  upon  all  County  Coun- 
cils of  Defense,  County  Boards  of  Supervisors  and 
town  governments  to  enforce  existing  laws  and  to  can- 
cel every  license  that  is  a  menace  to  agricultural  effi- 
ciency. 

The  Farmers'  Protective  League  was  asked  and 
authorized  to  follow  up  this  resolution,  known  as  reso- 
lution number  three,  hence  calls  upon  the  various 
county  and  local  governments  to  the  end  that  your  at- 
tention may  be  called  to  the  necessity  of  enforcing  ex- 
isting laws  and  otherwise  regulate  saloons  in  prohibi- 
tion of  the  sale  of  liquor  to  intoxicated  persons,  as  a 
war  measure  and  in  the  interests  of  agricultural  effi- 
ciency. 

Thus,  with  the  intention  of  carrying  out  the  spirit 
of  this  meeting,  this  letter  and  resolution  is  most  re- 
spectfully submitted  to  you. 

FARMERS'  PROTECTIVE  LEAGUE. 


which  apply  to  the  more  common 
soils  and  conditions  may  help  in 
formulating  a  general  plan  of  till- 
age. 

The  disk  harrow  as  a  rule  should 
follow  the  harvest  of  any  crop,  either 
the  tandem  disk  or  lapping  half  with 
the  single  disk,  as  it  requires  two 
drinkings  generally  in  order  to  loosen 
the  top  thoroughly  to  the  necessary 
depth.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to 
weight  the  disk. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  disking 
immediately  following  a  harvest: 
First,  to  loosen  the  top  and  form  a 
soil  mulch  to  prevent  the  further  loss 
of  any  moisture  by  direct  evaporation, 
where  the  soil  is  apparently  dry  at 
the  surface.  This  may  seem  a  waste 
of  time.  However,  the  cases  are  few 
where  a  plainly  perceptible  increase 
of  moisture  is  not  discernible  at  the 
top  of  the  firm  soil  beneath  the 
loosened  soil  or  mulch  within  ten 
days  or  two  weeks.  Second,  such  in- 
crease in  moisture  helps  materially  in 
plowing,  both  in  the  ease  of  doing  the 
plowing  and  the  tendency  of  better 
soil  conditions  in  the  way  of  break- 
ing the  soil  into  finer  grains,  there- 
fore more  easily  worked  into  a  fine 
firm  seed  bed. 

Plowing  and  Sub-Packing 

Plowing  is  done  in  anticipation  of 
facilitating  the  establishment  of  a 
good  seed  bed.  The  object  is,  however, 
sometimes  defeated  because  of  the 
condition  of  the  ground  at  the  time 
of  plowing  and  what  mechanical  work 
is  or  is  not  done  after  the  plowing. 

Where  irrigation  is  available, 
deeper  plowing  may  be  an  advantage. 
If  land  is  irrigated  soon  after  plow- 
ing, the  irrigation  aids  in  firming  the 
bottom,  but  where  no  irrigation  is 
possible,  deep  plowing,  such  as  nine 
to  twelve  inches,  is  frequently,  in 
fact  usually,  a  detriment. 

Six  or  seven  inches  is  about  the 
limit,  and  even  at  this  depth  some 
good  work  must  immediately  follow 
the  plow  to  get  the  lower  portion  of 
the  furrow  fine  and  firm,  a  condition 
that  must  be  obtained  especially  if 
the  precipitation  is  quite  light. 

After  the  plowing,  and  quickly,  too, 
should  follow  any  kind  of  work  that 
tends  to  firm  the  lower  portion  of  the 
furrow.  The  subsurface  packer  is  the 
best  implement  to  follow  the  plow. 
Next  to  this  is  the  disk  harrow,  set 
straight,  and  well  weighted. 

Anything  that  will  firm  the  lower 
part  is  of  vital  importance.  At  the 
same  time  an  effort  should  be  put 
forth  to  keep  the  top  somewhat  coarse 
and  loose. 

After  the  plowing  and  up  to  the 
time  of  planting  or  seeding  every 
possible  effort  must  be  put  forth  to 
keep  the  top  two  or  three  inches 
loose  and  free  from  all  weeds.  To 
do  this  successfully  requires  the  clos- 
est attention,  providing  there  is  ample 
moisture  in  the  soil  below,  the  why 
of  which  should  be  fully  understood 
and  will  be  explained  in  the  next 
number. 

It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  we 
have  realized  the  wide  difference  in 
the  crop  production  of  the  soil  in  the 
same  field  where  only  slight  differ- 
ences as  to  apparent  conditions  seem 
to  exist  and  tt  has  led  us  to  plan 
many  experiments,  to  find  out  how,  if 
possible,  by  tillage,  this  fertility  can 
be  made  available  not  only  in  larger 
quantities,  but  more  continuously. 
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What  the  Hot  Wave  Has  Taught  the  Orange  Grower 
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TUITION  in  the  school  of  expe- 
rience usually  costs  a  lot  of 
money,  but  that  is  the  only 
school  in  which  we  can  learn  some 
lessons.  The  citrus  fruit  growers  in 
this  State  have  learned,  from  long  ex- 
perience, to  expect  the  "June  drop" 
every  year.  This  summer  they  have 
learned  another  thing,  which  is  that 
hot  weather  can  destroy  a  crop  of 
oranges.  That  is  something  that  they 
could  not  learn  in  books.  They  had 
to  experience  it.  And  now  that  they 
have  suffered  a  heavy  loss  they  can 
see  that  there  is  need  for  great  im- 
provement in  the  orange  stock  of  the 
future.  The  same  thing  may  be  said 
in  regard  to  the  English  walnut  in- 
dustry. But  the  law  of  compensation 
holds  good  here,  as  well  as  in  other 
things,  as  I  shall  show  later. 

Along  about  the  middle  of  June 
Southern  California  experienced  a 
series  of  extremely  hot  days.  The 
Weather  Bureau  was  quoted  as  hav- 
ing declared  them  to  be  the  hottest 
June  days  the  Southland  had  experi- 
enced in  twenty  years.  And  there 
were  six  of  those  days,  each  accom- 
panied by  a  hot  wind.  The  citrus 
crop  and  the  young  walnuts  stood 
the  furnace  blasts  from  the  mid-day 
sun  for  three  or  four  days  but  on  the 
fifth  day  the  disastrous  effects  began 
to  manifest  themselves,  and  the  re- 
sults are  still  developing. 

Valencias  Are  Safe 

Within  the  past  two  weeks  experts 
in  citrus  culture  have  expressed  the 
opinion  that  perhaps  as  much  as  70 
per  cent  of  the  young  crop  of  navel 
oranges  is  lying  on  the  ground  as  a 
result  of  the  hot  weather.  The  dam- 
age to  the  English  walnut  crop  is  esti- 
mated at  from  15  to  40  per  cent,  de- 
pending upon  the  district.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  damage  to  the  navel  or- 
anges depends  upon  the  district,  too, 
of  course.  But  wherever  there  are 
navel  oranges,  south  from  Tulare  and 
Porterville,  there  has  been  heat  dam- 
age, and  the  same  holds  good  in  re- 
gard to  walnuts.  Valencia  oranges 
were  not  much  affected. 

In  mid-June,  when  the  hot  weather 
hit  the  oranges,  the  young  sets  ranged 
in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  hickory  nut. 
At  that  time  of  year,  as  a  usual  thing. 
•  he  "June  drop"  manifests  itself,  and 
there  is  generally  a  great  deal  of  talk 
to  the  effect  that  half  the  crop  has 
tumbled  from  the  trees  It  is  usually 
the  case,  however,  that  the  "June 
drop"  is  moderate  in  its  ruinous  ef- 
fect, and  the  growers  find  themselves 
at  harvest  time  gathering  in  a  reason- 
ably good  crop  of  oranges  and  lem- 
ons. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  "June 
drop"  results*  from  the  activity  of  a 
fungus  which  affects  the  stem  ends 
where  they  fasten  to  the  fruit.  The 
extent  of  its  ravages  depends  to  a 
great  degree  upon  the  sort  of  weather 
which  prevails.  A  sudden  change  in 
weather  may  check  the  development 
of  the  fungus  and  cause  the  crop  to 
go  through  without  serious  dropping. 

Less  Infection 

Experts  have  told  the  growers,  for 
vcars,  that  the  best  way  to  free  a 
"citrus  grove  from  the  "June  drop' 
tendency  is  to  remove  all  of  the  fruit 
that  drops  to  the  ground  and  destroy 
it  in  a  fire  outside  the  grove.  In  that 
way  a  good  share  of  the  cause  can  be 
removed.  If  all  infected  oranges  are 
burned  there  will  be  less  infection 
another  year. 

Just  at  a  time  when  the  growers 
had  arrived  at  the  point  where  they 
thought  that  their  groves  were  going 
to  be  reasonably  free  from  "June 
drop"  another  menace  came  along. 
Hot  weather  did  what  the  "June  drop" 
would  have  done  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, but  did  it  on  a  more  elab- 
orate scale.  Simmering  it  down  to 
honest  facts,  there  are  probably  few 
well-posted  men  in  the  citrus  business 
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who  will  deny  that  the  navel  orange     less  expense  than  usual 
crop  of  Southern  California  has  suf- 
fered or  will  suffer  a  70  per  cent  de- 


crease this  summer. 

Some  Comforting  Facts 

Of  course  there  is  the  possibility 
of  considerable  off-bloom  fruit  de- 
veloping during  the  next  few  weeks, 
but  off-bloom  fruit  has  only  been 
known  to  be  profitable  once  or  twice 
in  the  history  of  the  citrus  industry. 
The  fruits  are  usually  soft  and  spongy, 
of  great  variety  as  to  size,  and  in- 
clined to  ripen  so  unevenly  that  they 
cannot  be  shipped  to  advantage.  They 
offer  some  possibilities  from  the 
huckster  standpoint,  but  cannot  be 
depended  upon  for  anything  like  a 
fair  income  from  a  grove. 

But  there  is  much  comfort  to  be 
gained  from  a  survey  of  the  effects 
which  the  hot  weather  had  upon  the 
citrus  and  walnut  crops  of  Southern 
California.  The  growers  have  just 
finished  marketing  the  biggest  crop 
of  oranges,  from  the  tonnage  stand- 
point, that  ever  was  grown  in  the 
State.  Prices  have  been  good — per- 
haps the  final  count  will  show  more 
money  than  ever  before  was  received 
for  a  single  crop  of  oranges  and  lem- 
ons. And  the  1915-16  sales  were  rfood 
so  the  growers  are  comfortably  fixed 
so  far  as  finances  are  concerned. 

If  the  navel  orange  growers  are 
able  to  market  only  from  30  to  40 
percent  of  a  normal  crop  ne~xt  winter 
they  are  going  to  be  paid  much  higher 
prices  for  that  fruit  than  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  receiving.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  from  $5  to  $7  per 
box  will  be  paid  for  many  a  carload 
of  the  fruit,  and  the  average  per 
pound  may  be  nearer  five  cents  than 
two  cents. 

Even  as  the  growers  arc  certain  to 
receive  premium  prices  for  their 
fruit  if  there  is  a  short  crop,  so  is 
the  California  Fruit  Growers  Ex- 
change certain  to  sell  the  crop  at 


The  large 

advertising  appropriation  which  has 
annually  been  spent  to  sell  the  crop 
of  oranges  and  lemons  on  hand  may 
be  spent  this  year  in  developing  a 
market  for  crops  that  are  to  follow 
this  one. 

Another  happy  thought  gleams 
through  the  trees  at  this  moment  and 
it  is  this:  The  hot  weather  killed  all 
of  the  young  scale  upon  the  citrus 
trees  and  even  destroyed  much  of 
the  mature  scale,  so  the  cost  of  fu- 
migating to  destroy  scale  this  fall 
and  winter  will  be  less  than  usual. 
A  Saving  in  Fumigation 
In  recent  years  the  scale  has  in- 
creased so  rapidly  in  some  districts 
that  it  has  kept  the  growers  guessing 
to  hold  it  down  by  fumigation.  Last 
year  the  cost  of  fumigating  the  trees 
was  quite  a  factor,  because  war  orders 
sent  the  price  of  cyanide  skyward  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Districts  that  had 
not  placed  advance  orders  for  cyanide 
were  forced  to  pay  big  prices  for  it 
or  else  were  unable  to  buy  it  at  any 
price  and  had  to  let  the  trees  go  with- 
out fumigation. 

The  result  was  that  many  of  the 
groves  began  the  present  year  with 
scale  all  over  them,  although  the  bulk 
of  the  citrus  acreage  was  fairly  free 
from  scale.  Then  again  this  year  the 
cost  of  cyanide  became  a  problem. 
Now  the  fumigators  say  that  the  hot 
weather  has  destroyed  probably  «■ 
percent  of  the  scale  which  wou  d  have 
been  a  menace  next  year.  The  less 
scale  there  is  to  kill  the  smaller  the 
amount  of  cyanide  required  in  treat- 
ing the  trees,  so  the  cost  of  fumi- 
gating is  going  to  be  cut  down  great- 
iv  and  the  trees  can  be  almost  com- 
pletely freed  from  all  scale  pests, 
which  will  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  bring  on  bigger  and  better  crops 
in  future  years.  The  horticul jural 
inspectors  claim  that  nearly  all  ot  the 
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mealy  bugs  have  been  killed  by  the 
heat,  and  that  is  one  of  the  beat 
things  that  could  have  happened,  be- 
cause the  State  has  been  at  a  great 

disadvantage  since  the  war  began  ui 
securing  parasites  from  Sicily  to  fight 
the  mealy  bug. 

There  is  a  great  lesson  in  this  hot 
weather  "drop,"  for  the  navel  orange 
growers,  and  it  brings  to  their  atten- 
tion under  orchard  conditions,  the 
thing  that  the  government  has  been 
trying  to  bring  to  their  attention  for 
ten  years,  through  experiments  at  the 
State  and  Government  experiment 
stations  in  Riverside,  i  ret-  improve- 
ment has  been  the  big  thing  that  the 
Government  has  tried  to  teach.  Im- 
prove the  stock  by  stock  selection. 
Find  the  trees  that  endure  low  tem- 
perature. Locate  the  ones  which  re- 
sist high  temperature.  Ascertain 
which  ones  endure  with  the  smallest 
amouni  of  moisture,  determine  wlncn 
ones  produce  the  sweetest  fruits,  ana 
sort  out  the  ones  that  ripen  earliest 
or  latest. 

Reports  from  Orange  County  and 
other  sections  where  the  Valencia 
orange  holds  sway  are  to  the  ff'ect 
that  the  hot  weather  "drop"  has  been 
slight  and  in  some  cases  hardly  ap- 
parent. Almost  everywhere  in  the 
navel  belt,  including  Los  Angeles, 
Riverside.  San  Bernardino  and  Tulare 
Counties,  the  naval  orange  trees  have 
seemed  the  least  capable  of  resisting 
such  heat  as  that  which  prevailed  in 
mid-June. 

In  the  Fomona  Valley,  where  the 
navel  orange  is  king  of  fruit,  and 
where  five  thousand  carloads  ot  the 
best  navel  oranges  in  the  world  are 
annually  produced,  the  navel  orange 
tree  suffered  more  from  the  heat  than 
any  other  variety  of  orange  Navel 
trees  on  which  Mediterranean  Sweets 
and  Valencias  had  been  grafted  show 
that  the  young  navel  sets  dropped  oft 
while  the  Sweets  and  Valencias  seem 
to  have  endured  the  heat. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  consider 
this  situation  and  that  is  that  the 
navel  orange  tree  is  weaker  than  the 
other  citrus  varieties.  There  is  a 
good  reason  for  this  The  navel  is  a 
hybrid.  It  is  seedless  and  is  incapable 
of  reproducing  itself.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  hybrid  the  tree  stock 
wit  apparently  rendered  less  resist- 
ant than  the  varieties  which  are  ca- 
pable of  reproducing  themselves. 
Better  Tree  Selection  Necessary 

Here  is  a  condition  which  must  be 
overcome,  and  it  can  only  be  over- 
come by  stock  selection.  During  the 
hot  days  in  June  it  was  apparent  that 
«ome  trees  in  groves  which  had  not 
been  recently  irrigated  wilted  less 
than  trees  that  had  been  irrigated  just 
prior  to  the  season  of  intense  heat, 
and  while  there  were  cases  where  un- 
irrigatcd  trees  wilted  more  than  the 
trees  that  had  been  irrigated  it  is  al- 
together likely  that  the  unirrigated 
trees  which  did  not  wilt  noticeably 
were  of  unusually  sturdy  stock,  and 
today  they  appear  to  have  dropped 
less  fruit  than  some  of  the  groves  that 
were    watered    just    before  the  hot 

This  point  is  causing  considerable 
speculation  among  the  growers  as  to 
whether  it  is  better  to  water  the 
groves  liberally  when  a  hot  wave 
looms  up  or  take  chances  with  what- 
ever moisture  is  in  the  ground.  It  is 
a  question  for  wise  men  to  answer, 
hut  the  fact  remains  that  tree  selec- 
tion is  likely  to  be  the  way  to  over- 
come such  things  as  frost  and  heat 
and  scale  susceptibility  in  citrus 
g»ves. 

The  lemon  trees  did  not  suffer 
greatly  from  the  heat.  The  young, 
green  sets  did  not  drop  off  noticeably, 
and  the  only  fruit  that  was  lost  was 
a  small  quantity  of  ripe  lemons  which 
withered  under  the  intense  rays  of 
the  sun  and  finally  dropped  to  the 
gTonnd.  The  lemon  growers  were  for- 
tunate to  have  gathered  and  marketed 
the  major  portion  of  their  mature 
crop  before  the  middle  of  Junr. 
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New  Plants  to  Feed  the  World 
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CROSS-BREEDING  of  species 
and  varieties  when  followed  by 
intelligent  and  persistent  selec- 
tion is  one  of  the  principal  methods 
by  which  great  variations  among 
plants  and  animals  are  quickly 
brought  about. 

Wild  plants  in  any  given  limited 
locality  may  show  almost  no  very 
perceptible  variation  in  any  direction, 
for  having  grown  under  similar  en- 
vironment for  a  long  time  and  hav- 
ing freely  intercrossed  again  and 
again,  their  individual  heredity  would 
be  very  similar,  so  no  great  varia- 
tions need  be  expected  and  are  sel- 
dom found,  as  species  and  varieties 
which  have  grown  in  one  locality  for 
a  long  time  are  generally  very  similar 
in  character  and  appearance. 

However,  no  two  plants  or  animals 
are  alike,  although  to  the  superficial 
observer  they  may  appear  to  be  so. 

Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  plant 
and  animal  life  were  plastic  and  sub- 
ject to  various  hereditary  and  ex- 
ternal as  well  as  the  general  in- 
herent tendency  of  all  life  forces  to 
push  out  in  all  directions,  variation 
would  be  impossible,  and  without 
variation  we  could  have  no  improve- 
ment. 

Upon  the  physical  instability  of 
the  living  substance  of  organisms 
various  external  and  inherent  forces 
play  to  the  end  that  nature  produces 
an  infinite  and  incomprehensible 
variety  of  living  things. 

Characters  such  as  ferm  and  color 
among  flowers,  shape  of  leaves,  me- 
chanical strength  of  tissues,  are  but 
the  manifestations  of  certain  forces 
or  their  resultants  acting  upon  plastic 
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materials.  By  the  crossing  of  two 
plants  inherent  forces  acting  in  new 
directions  may  be  introduced  which 
will  produce  new  resultants,  hence 
new  variations  in  the  structure  or 
'habit  of  the  offspring. 

Result  of  Cross-Breeding 

Natural  forces  result  in  a  selection 
which  leaves  only  those  plants  or 
animals  that  have  varied  favorably 
with  reference  to  their  environment, 
or  those  in  which  normal,  advan- 
tageous changes  have  arisen. 

Cross-breeding  within  our  so-called 
species  is  usual,  while  natural  hybrids 
between  species  are  more  rare.  The 
natural  crossing  of  very  widely  dif- 
ferent species  is  not  a  common  oc- 
currence in  nature.  Where  it  docs 
take  place  the  amount  of  variation 
is  often  wide  and  the  number  of  mi- 
nute differences  exhibited  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  second  and  a  few  succeed- 
ing generations  of  hybrids  resulting 
from  the  crossing  of  any  two  species 
may  be  great.  Yet  some  of  the  most 
distinct  and  constant  species  have 
been  summarily  produced  by  the 
crossing  of  widely  different  species, 
though  in  some  rare  cases  a  complete 
amalgamation  is  summarily  produced, 
forming  at  once  a  new  fixed  species, 
as  for  example,  the  prunus  phenom- 
enal, logan  berries  and  some  wild 
rubusses,  and  several  opuntias,  ce- 
anothtis,  etc. 

We  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
fact  of  second  and  a  few  succeeding 
generations  of  varying  forms  follow- 
ing crossing  and  by  bringing  together 
greatly  unlike  species  have  been  able 
to  produce  new  variations  by  thou- 
sands, and  having  some  ideal  in  mind, 
can  make  definite  selections  to  pro- 
duce it. 

Out  of  the  multitude  of  variations 
thus  resulting  but  few  could  thrive 
alone  in  nature  and  fewer  still  w*>uld 
come  true  to  seed  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another  and  thereby  establish 
a  new  species. 

Character  in  Reproduction 

Most  of  our  choicest  fruits  and 
flowers  are  hybrids  not  yet  fixed  suf- 
ficiently by  repetition  from  seed  in  a 
-certain  line  so  that  they  cannot  be 
reproduced  truly  from  seed,  and  yet 
these  can  generally  be  multiplied  to 
any  desired  extent  by  cuttings,  buds, 
or  grafts. 

Every  plant-breeder,  before  under- 
taking the  improvement  of  a  plant, 
should  fprm  a  more  or  less  definite 
conception  as  to  what  characters  he 
wishes  to  produce. 

If  nature  has  already  produced 
some  slight  variations  toward,  or  . 
even  away  from  the  form  desired,  he 
can  usually  obtain  results  much 
sooner  than  if  he  overlooks  such  op- 
portunities. 

Many  times,  however,  in  the  ef- 
fort to  obtain  a  certain  desirable 
feature  other  good  qualities  may  be 
developed  at  the  same  time. 

Most  of  the  unstable  characters 
and  combinations  can  usually  '  be 
eliminated  in  the  second  and  a  few 
succeeding  generations,  becoming 
fewer  and  less  apparent  until  the 
most  cherished  characters  and  com- 
binations become  sufficiently  fixed 
for  the  use  of  the  commercial  grower, 
though  the  time  required  depends 
much  upon  the  plants  experimented 
upon.  The  desired  qualities  can  be 
more  and  more  thoroughly  refined 
and  intensified  by  continued  selec- 
tion, until  at  last  a  thoroughly  uni- 
form type  is  secured,  fully  as  uni- 
form and  in  time  as  thoroughly  well 
mixed  as  many  of  the  true  natural 
species,  and  which,  if  found  grow- 
ing wild,  would  without  any  question 
be  accepted  and  described  as  such. 
The  time  is  at  hand  when  some  of 


the  garden  species  will  have  to  be 
acknowledged  and  classified  with  the 
so-called  natural  ones. 

Colors  Produced  by  Crossing 

In  crossing  the  various  raspberries 
and  blackberries  which  bear  fruit  of 
different  colors,  it  will  be  observed 
among  the  seedling  that  those  hav- 
ing yellowish  foliage  and  canes 
produce  yellow  fruits.  Those  having 
quite  pale  foliage  and  canes  usually 
produce  whitish  or  amber  colored 
berries.  Those  having  very  dark 
foliage  usually  produce  dark-colored 
fruit,  though  there  are  exceptions  in 
all  these  cases. 

Plum  or  peach  trees  having  a  red- 
dish-purple foliage  almost  invariably 
produced  dark-colored  fruits,  not 
only  in  skin,  but  often  in  flesh  also. 
This  holds  with  most  grapes,  al- 
though this  co-relation  is  not  quite  as 
obvious  as  with  berries.  But  there 
are  numerous  other  fruits  and  flowers 
in  which  it  does  not  appear. 

With  some  of  the  dahlias  and 
gladiolas  the  very  opposite  of  co- 
relation  of  color  in  stems  and  leaves 
is  observable.  The  California  poppy 
(Eschscholtzia)  plants,  having  a  pur- 
plish tinge  to  the  foliage,  are  even 
more  likely  to  produce  white  flowers 
than  those  of  the  ordinary  green 
color. 

Numerous  other  plants  might  be 
mentioned  in  which  there  appears  to 
be  no  co-relation  of  colors  of  fruits, 
flowers,  stems,  leaves  or  tubers. 

Hybridization  is  not  an  unusual 
occurrence  in  nature.  I  have  met 
with  many  natural  hybrids  among 
various  species  of  plants  while  grow- 
ing wild.  They  are  generally  most 
numerous  among  genera  that  are 
composed  of  a  large  number  of 
species.  Such  genera  as  Rubus 
(blackberry,  etc.),  ceanothus  (Cali- 
fornia lilac),  quercus  (oak)  salix  (wil- 
low), fragaria  (strawberry),  vacci- 
nium  (huckleberry),  as  well  as  many 
of  the  common  annual  plants  often 
hybridize  when  growing  wild. 

An  interesting  natural  specific  or 
perhaps  more  properly  generic  hy- 
brid which  I  have  long  observed  by 
the  roadside  between  Santa  Rosa  and 
the  experiment  farm  at  Sebastopol 
and  in  other  places  in  this  vicinity  is 
a  cross  between  the  great  flowered 
tar  weed,  Madia  elegans.  and  Madia, 
or  Eumadia  sativa  which  has  very 
small  inconspicuous  flowers. 

The  Tarweed  Group 

The  tar  weeds  are  an  interesting 
group  of  the  sunflower  family  and 
are  peculiar  to  the  Pacific  Coast  of 
America.  The  great  majority  of  the 
species  and  most  of  the  genera  are 
typically  Californian.  Their  charac- 
teristic pungent  odor,  though  usually 
disliked  by  those  unaccustomed  to  it, 
becomes  a  pleasing  part  of  the  Cali- 
fornia atmosphere  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  and  Californians  who 
have  spent  some  time  in  other  lands 
hail  its  familiar  odor  with  delight 
on  their  return  home — to  them  it  is 
California. 

Some  of  the  Madias  never  close 
their  blossoms  after  they  have  once 
opened.  Others  bloom  only  in  the 
bright  sunlight,  closing  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Still  others 
bloom  only  at  night  and  during  the 
early  morning.  To  this  last  type  be- 
long Madia  elegans  and  Madia  sativa, 
although  the  latter  is  much  less  sen- 
sitive to  light,  and  often  remains 
open  nearly  all  day. 

About  the  Madias 

The  large  flowered  Madia  is  a  tall 
plant  often  growing  to  five  feet  high, 
and  branching  near  the  top.  The 
branches  are  slender  and  spreading, 
forming  an  expanse  of  at  least  eight- 


een inches.  The  large,  showy,  flower 
heads  are  loosely  scattered  toward 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  ter- 
minate short,  slender,  lateral  branch- 
lets. 

These  petal-like  ray-flowers  are 
very  delicate,  but  large  and  showy, 
the  outer  portion  being  pure  yellow, 
and  the  basal  often  deep  reddish  - 
brown,  making  it  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  California's  many  wild  flowers. 

Madia  sativa,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  an  ugly,  wayside  weed  with  strict, 
erect  branches  that  spread  but  lit- 
tle. The  heads  are  in  rather  dense 
clusters,  and  the  few  ray-flowers  arc 
scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
length,  in  color  being  a  clear  yellow 
with  no  brownish  basal  markings. 
Both  of  these  species  are  common  in 
open  fields  about  Santa  Rosa. 

In  habit  these  plants  are  just  in- 
termediate between  the  two  parent 
species,  the  branches  being  less 
spreading  than  those  of  Madia 
elegans,  yet  not  so  strict  as  in  Madia 
sativa;  but  the  stem  is  slightly 
stouter  than  that  of  either  parent. 
In  foliage  they  resemble  more  closely 
Madia  sativa,  the  leaves  being  larger 
and  thicker  than  those  of  the  Madia 
elegans.  The  ray-flowers  are  inter- 
mediate in  size  and  shape  as  well  as 
color;  the  reddish-brown  of  Madia 
elegans  being  reduced  in  the  hybrid 
to  a  spot  just  at  the  top  of  the  tube. 

Scientically,  this  is  an  interesting 
hybrid,  since  the  two  parent  plants 
are  sometimes  even  placed  in  distinct 
genera.  Whether  it  be  true  or  not 
that  they  belong  to  different  genera, 
they  are  not  among  the  most  closely 
related  species  in  the  genus  Madia. 

Fertile  hybrids  cannot  often  be 
obtained  from  distinct  genera.  The 
results  of  hybridization  are  among 
the  most  reliable  tests  of  the  affinities 
of  plant-life. 

Some  of  My  Experiments 

It  has,  however,  been  very  satis- 
factorily proved  that  hybrids  are 
possible  between  different  genera, 
that  is,  at  least  those  so  classified  by 
all  scientific  botanists,  even  those 
quite  widely  separated. 

My  own  experiments  with  the 
California  Dewberry  (Rubus  viti- 
folius),  a  dioecious  species,  have 
clearly  shown  this  fact. 

Upon  a  wholly  pistilate  plant, 
growing  miles  from  a  similar  one,  I 
applied  pollen  of  many  other  mem- 
bers of  the  rose  family,  such  as  the 
apple,  pear,  quince,  hawthorn,  moun- 
tain ash,  strawberry,  raspberry  and 
several  others. 

From  these  crosses  were  raised 
more  than  five  thousand  seedlings, 
and  probably  the  most  curious  lot  of 
plants  ever  artificially  produced.  Al- 
though most  of  them  flowered  freely, 
only  two  of  the  more  than  five  thou- 
sand bore  fruit  abundantly,  yet  ever, 
from  these  I  was  never  able  to  pro- 
cure a  single  fertile  seed. 
_  Aside  from  the  previously  men- 
tioned instance  of  natural  hybridiza- 
tion between  the  two  species  of 
Madia,  the  writer  has  observed  the 
same  phenomenon  among  certain 
genera  belonging  to  the  mint  family. 

In  some  cases  the  hybrids  thrived 
almost  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
the  parent  species;  while  in  others 
they  revert,  being  too  unstable  to 
establish  themselves  by  seed.  1 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


The  County  Adviser  to  the 
Rescue  of  Farm  Women 


Food  Problems  Solved  by  Uncle  Sam's 
Rural  Assistants 


Rv  Caroline  Cook  Coffin,  M.  D. 


NE  day  recently 
on  answering  my 
telephone  bell,  I 
found  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line  a 
woman  from  Mer- 
ced, with  a  ton 
and  a  half  of  dried 
peas.  Of  course, 
you  are  not  to  sup- 
pose that  the  peas 
were  with  her,  but 
she  was  there 
wanting  advice  as 
to  how  to  dispose 
of  them.  Having 
satisfactorily  settled  that  problem, 
1  asked  if  she  had  any  other  farm 
produce.  She  told  me  that  later  there 
would  be  corn,  and  could  I  tell  her 
if  there  was  any  other  crop  that 
might  advantageously  be  planted 
with  it. 

When  I  asked  if  there  was  a  county 
adviser  in  her  county,  she  did  not 
know.  Neither  did  she  know  that 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  is  ready  and 
willing  to  help  with  advice,  and  in- 
struction, any  farmer  in  the  State  who 
will  ask  for  that  aid.  I  am  wonder- 
ing how  many  more  are  in  the  same 
state  of  ignorance. 

This  aid  is  made  possible  through 
the  Smith-Lever  Act,  which,  co-op- 
erating with  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  the  agricultural 
counties  throughout  the  State,  pro- 
vides county  advisers  and  farm  bu- 
reau centers  wherever  the  demand  is 
made  for  them.  But  the  demand 
must  com«  from  the  county  before 
the   work   can   be  organized. 

Thirty-three  States  in  the  Union 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  and 
the  work  is  being  directed  through 
the  States'  Relations  Service  of  the 
Department  at  Washington.  In  each 
State  the  work  is  in  charge  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  States'  Service  Bu- 
reau, so  that  the  work  is  uniform  in 
character  and  achievement. 

At  the  end  of  1916  there  were 
county  advisers  in  thirteen  counties 
of  this  State,  though  this  movement 
was  inaugurated  only  three  years  ago. 
The  business  of  a  county  adviser  is 
to  act  in  the  capacity  of  guide,  philos- 
opher and  friend  to  the  farmers  in 
his  domain. 

Besides  the  farm  adviser  and  work- 
ing along  much  the  same  lines  is  the 
lecture-demonstrator,  who  is  advanc- 
ing the  Farm  Home  Betterment  proj- 
ect. This  lecture-demonstrator  is  a 
woman,  who  organizes  the  farm  wom- 
en into  clubs,  teaching  them  the  best 
methods  of  meeting  their  problems 
in  the  life  of  the  rural  community. 

Farm  Women's  Clubs 
In  the  farm  women's  clubs  every- 
thing pertaining  to  the  woman's  side 
of  farm  life  is  considered.  In  a  few 
instances  the  meetings  are  held  in 
the  homes  of  the  various  members, 
but  when  the  club  has  grown  to  the 
size  of  some  of  them,  in  which  there 
arc  as  many  as  100  members,  some 
other  meeting  place  must  be  found. 
When  this  is  not  possible  the  meet- 
ings are  held  out  of  doors;  the  lec- 
ture is  given  in  the  morning,  a 
picnic  lunch  is  spread,  over  which  a 
social  hour  is  spent,  and  the  dem- 


onstration begins  at  2  o'clock,  last- 
ing an  hour  or  two. 

At  first  these  meetings  were  held 
once  or  twice  a  year,  but  soon  they 
became  so  popular,  owing  to  their 
helpfulness  and  stimulation,  that  some 
clubs  meet  every  month,  either  with 
or  without  the  presence  of  the  dem- 
onstrator. 

It  certainly  is  inspiring  to  know 
that  you  belong  to  a  national  or- 
ganization, for  that  is  practically 
what  these  clubs  are,  because  in 
thirty-three  States  is  being  conducted 
this  same  work  with  small  groups 
of  women;  the  whole  aim  being  the 
betterment  of  the  farm  home  and  the 
improvement  of  the  standards  of 
rural  life,  with  the  object  of  stimu- 
lating the  "back-to-the-farm"  move- 
ment, so  necessary  to  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  land. 

The  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  are  in- 
cluded in  the  farm  betterment  proj- 
ect, and  the  interest  and  rivalry  found 
among  their  members  augurs  well 
for  the  future  of  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry. 

Among  the  matters  of  interest 
taken  up  for  study  and  improvement 
are  food  conservation,  home  sanita- 
tion, equipment  and  general  ef- 
ficiency. 

In  the  work  of  food  conservation 
practical  demonstrations  in  canning, 
drying  and  curing  food  stuffs  are 
given. 

In  home  sanitation  the  first  step  is 
to   study  the   sanitary  condition  of 
the  buildings  and  its  relation  to  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  family. 
Improving  the  Farm  Home 

The  equipment  of  the  farm  home 
has  not  had  the  same  consideration 
as  has  been  given  to  the  farm  itself. 
The  aim  now  is  to  change  this  con- 
dition of  things,  because  it  has  been 
recognized  that  farming  cannot  reach 
its  full  measure  of  efficiency  without 
an  adjustment. 

"Statistics  show  that  for  one  dol- 
lar spent  for  household  devices,  six- 
teen to  eighteen  are  spent  for  farm- 
ing implements.  The  country  home 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  business  of 
farming.  The  two  are  closely  re- 
lated and  interdependent.  The  city 
home  is  not  related  to  the  business 
that  is  its  support  except  as  an  ave- 
nue for  spending,  it  is  not  a  factor 
in  creating.  Yet  the  city  home  has 
become  fully  equipped  with  conven- 
iences and  labor-saving  devices.  This 
means  better  methods  of  performing 
housework;  the  health  of  the  family 
protected  by  sanitary  conditions  in 
and  about  the  house;  also  conven- 
iences for  rest  and  bodily  comfort." 

The  water  supply  is  the  first  con- 
sideration in  a  survey  of  the  sanita- 
tion of  the  farm  home.  With  a  good 
water  supply  and  a  septic  tank  both 
the  family  health  and  comfort  are  as- 
sured. 

One  of  the  leaflets  issued  by  the 
College  of  Agriculture  is  on  the  in- 
stallation of  such  a  tank.  It  is  for 
free  distribution  and  through  the 
farm  women's  clubs  many  of  these 
septic  tanks  made  on  the  model  of 
the  one  described  in  this  leaflet  have 
been  installed.  In  one  county  alone 
one  hundred  were  installed  last  year. 

The  leaflet  gives  full  directions, 
together  with  diagram  so  that  there 
need  be  no  difficulty  in  following 
directions. 


Another  circular  contains  complete 
and  explicit  instructions  for  the  home 
construction  of  a  fireless  cooker,  than 
which  there  is  no  more  efficient 
labor-saving  device  for  the  kitchen, 
be  it  on  the  farm  or  in  the  city.  The 
chief  argument  in  favor  of  this  par- 
ticular cooker  is  its  simplicity  of  con- 
struction and  the  fact  that  it  can  be 
made  from  materials  to  be  found  in 
any  home. 

This  circular  contains  not  only  in- 
structions for  making  the  cooker,  but 
it  tells  how  to  use  it  and  also  gives 
some  specific  directions  for  baking, 
steaming,  boiling  and  even  for  using 
the  cooker  for  makirlg  frozen 
dishes. 

One  of  the  demonstrations  given  to 
the  clubs  is  of  the  management  of 
this  device. 

The  Home  Hamper 

In  some  of  the  States  the  clubs 
have  chosen  a  brand  under  which 
all  their  food  products  are  marketed. 
This  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  estab- 
lishing a  standard,  and  I  hope  we 
may  be  able  to  work  out  such  a  plan 
in  California. 

The  home  hamper  and  marketing 
plan  which  I  told  you  of  a  month  or 
so  ago,  is  meeting  with  a  cordial  ap- 
preciation from  both  the  farm  wom- 
en and  the  city  housewives,  and  t" 
hope  in  next  month's  issue  to  be 
able  to  tell  you  exactly  how  the  home 
hampar  plan  is  working  out  in  New 
York. 

If  all  the  farm  women  who  are  in- 
terested in  this  problem  of  market- 
ing the  surplus  conserved  foods  on 
the  farm  would  only  band  together 
and  ask  to  be  organized  into  clubs 
by  the  Agricultural  Extension  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, we  should  speedily  arrive  at 
the  solution  of  this  problem  of  mar- 
keting, to  the  mutual  advantage  of 
the  farm  and  the  city  home. 

It  is  essential  that  we  do  some- 
thing of  the  kind  because  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  have  a  standard  of  pack 
and  quality  so  that  each  producer  will 
send  out  the  same  grade  of  goods, 
and  that  there  will  be  no  possible 
chance  for  complaint. 

You  on  the  farm  are  bountifully 
supplied  with  those  things  that  the 
city  housewife  can  only  have  through 
co-operation  with  you,  and  it  is  only 
fair  that  the  right  kind  of  team  work 
be  inaugurated  to  bring  about  the 
adjustment  necessary  to  the  well  be- 
ing of  both.  Let's  get  together  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible  and  see 
what  wonders  we  can  work. 

I_  had  an  appeal  from  a  district 
which  specializes  in  tomato  growing 
the  other  day,  telling  a  tale  of  woe. 
Tomatoes  are  going  to  waste  because 
of  the  expense  of  marketing  being 
out  of  proportion  to  the  returns.  Here 
is  where  a  farm  women's  club  would 
be  invaluable,  because  then  the  to- 
matoes might  be  made  into  conserva, 
the  tomato  paste  so  dear  to  the  heart 
of  the  Italian  housewife,  and  so  easy 
of  manufacture  that  it  is  astonishing 
that  we  have  not  already  tried  it  our- 
selves. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
interested  I  shall  attach  the  recipe 
for  its  preparation. 

Mash  the  tomatoes,  and  put  them 
either  through  a  puree  sieve,  if  the 
quantity  be  small,  or  through  a  spe- 


cial machine  if  many  are  to  be 
handled  to  remove  seeds  and  skins. 
If  the  tomatoes  are  very  watery,  al- 
low them  to  drain  through  a  bag  of 
heavy  material.  Then  put  in  a  pre- 
serving kettle  and  boil  down  until  the 
consistency  of  mashed  potatoes.  It 
may  be  salted  or  not  as  you  choose. 
When  thick  enough,  pack  in  sterlized 


When  opened  for  use  pour  a  lit- 
tle oil  over  the  top  and  it  will  keep 
indefinitely  if  the  oil  is  kept  on  it  to 
exclude  the  air. 

It  takes  the  place  of  canned  to- 
matoes in  cooking,  watenvbeing  added 
to  reduce  it  to  a  liquid  condition  be- 
fore adding  it  to  the  soup,  gravy  or 
stew  in  which  it  is  to  be  served. 

As  tomatoes  are  95  per  cent  water, 
a  little  of  the  conserva  goes  a  long 
way,  a  teaspoonful  dissolved  in  a  cup 
of  water  will  be  found  to  take  the 
place  of  about  that  amount  of  the 
canned  product. 

Demand  for  Conserva 

Conserva  has  several  advantages 
over  canned  tomatoes,  most  promi- 
nent among  them  are  the  cheapness 
of  transportation  because  of  its 
compact  form  and  another  is  the  cer- 
tainty of  its  cleanliness.  This  latter 
is  a  variable  quantity  where  the  com- 
mercially canned  tomato  is  concerned. 

There  is  a  machine  on  the  market 
for  seeding  and  peeling  tomatoes  for 


nal.  It  comes  in  three  sizes,  the 
smallest  has  a  capacity  of  40  boxes 
a  day,  the  second  of  200  and  the 
third  of  400.  The  machines  may  also 
be  used  in  canning,  generally,  so  that 
it  will  be  found  to  be  a  good  invest- 
ment because  of  its  general  utility. 

Later  I  hope  to  add  conserva  to 
my  list  of  farm  women's  products, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  it  will  have 
ready  sale.  At  present  it  is  worth 
30  cents  a  pound,  with  every  indica- 
tion of  advancing.  You  know  that 
under  the  old  conditions  much  con- 
serva was  imported  from  Italy  but 
now  that  importations  are  no  more 
there  will  be  a  growing  demand  for 
the  home-made  product. 


Pull  of  the  Tractor 

A WRONG  idea  prevails  in  the 
minds  of  a  great  many  who 
are  interested  in  tractors  as  to 
the  drawbar  pull  of  these  machines. 
Now  the  tractor  manufacturer  fin.l. 
by  means  of  a  dynamo-meter,  which 
is  nothing  more  than  a  sprin'e  scale 
of  large  capacit%-.  the  number  of 
pounds  his  tractor  will  pull  at  the 
drawbar  under  normal  condition. 
This  amount  expressed  in  terms  of 
mechanical  horse-power  establishes 
the  drawbar  rating  of  his  tractor. 

Bearing  the  point  in  mind  that  a 
tractor  can  /  ill  a  certain  number  of 
pounds    at    the    drawbar,    one  ran 


the  number  of  plows  a  tractor 
pull  varies  with  the  kind  of  soil. 


section  varies  in  different 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


We  Must  Enlist  or  Draft  Soldiers  of  the  Soil 


HE  wage  situation  on  California 
farms  has  imposed  an  intoler- 
able toll  upon  the  farmer.  I  am 
informed  that  the  condition  is  just 
as  bad,  if  not  worse,  in  some  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

What  it  means  is  necessarily  high 
prices  of  farm  products  to  the  con- 
sumer. How  can  it  be  otherwise, 
when  hired  help,  for  which  the  hus- 
bandman used  to  pay  $30  to  $40  a 
month,  must  now  pay  $60  to  $75? 

Why  has  this  situation  arisen  at 
the  very  time  when  the  nation  and 
its  allies  are  so  much  in  need  of  an 
increased  volume  of  foodstuffs? 

The  cause  is  as  much  psychological 
as  otherwise.  What  1  mean  by  this 
is  that  there  has  been  built  up  in  the 
mindsof  our  young  men  an  idea  that 
there  is  no  use  staying  on  the  farms 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  expect 
to  be  called  to  the  war.  As  for  those 
who  will  not  be  called  and  who  know 
that  they  will  not  be  called,  by  rea- 
son of  some  physical  disability  or 
for  other  causes,  most  of  them  cling 
to  the  idea  that  to  do  farm  work  is  to 
demean  oneself.  As  for  the  great 
rout  and  rabble  of  city  floaters  and 
city  dudes  it  is  true,  as  I  wrote  in  a 
newspaper  article  not  long  ago,  that 
it  is  all  very  wise  for  the  State  De- 
fense Council  gravely  to  urge  that 
large  numbers  of  men  be  sent  from 
our  California  cities  to  the  farms  to 
till  the  soil  in  the  face  of  the  ex- 
pected food  crisis,  but  who  is  going 
to  take  them  by  the  collar  and  drag 
them  out  of  town  and  into  the  field? 
For  hardly  by  any  other  means  of 
persuasion  can  they  be  made  to  go 
there. 

Patriotism  will  more  readily  and 
quickly  get  itself  into  an  olive  drab 
soldier  suit  and  shoulder  a  gun  than 
it  will  get  itself  into  overalls  and 
follow  a  plow  or  a  cultivator.  I  think 
I  know  the  average  young  city  man, 
and  I  think  I  am  pretty  safe  in  as- 
serting that  he  would  sooner  take 
his  chances  in  the  trenches  than  in 
the  furrow. 

So  the  only  way  you  can  enlist 
young  city  men  as  soldiers  of  the  soil 
in  large  numbers  is  to  draft  them. 
Why  not?  If  you  draft  men  into  the 
army  of  fighters  isn't  it  just  as  wise 
and  just  as  consistent  and  just  as  use- 
ful to  draft  them  into  the  army  of 
agriculturists? 

A   Pressing  Problem 

One  of  the  most  pressing  farm 
problems  of  the  day  is  the  labor  prob- 
lem. A  farmer  cannot  afford  to  pay 
more  than  $30  to  $40  a  month  and 
board  to  a  hired  man,  and  about  the 
only  laborers  willing  to  accept  such 
a  wage  are  the  Orientals.  These, 
however,  prefer  to  work  by  contract 
on  big  ranches  where  they  can  herd 
together.  The  Hindoo  wants  to  work 
with  the  Hindoo  and  the  Japanese 
is  similarly  gregarious.  Most  of  the 
Asiatics  arc  to  be  found  in  the  Delta 
district  and  about  Stockton,  Sacra- 
mento and  Fresno.  They  will  not 
go  out  to  small  isolated  farms,  where 
they  cannot  meet  and  talk  with  men 
of  their  own  race. 

Year  by  year,  so  far  as  white  farm 
labor  is  concerned,  the  formerly 
steady  and  dependable  hired  man  is 
becoming  more  casual  and  less  de- 
pendable. A  large  percentage  of  them 
have  become  of  a  migratory  nature, 
tramping  about  the  State,  carrying 
their  blankets. 

The  other  day  I  had  a  long  talk 
with  State  Labor  Commissioner  John 
P.  McLaughlin,  in  the  course  of 
which  I  asked  him  why  the  average 
laboring  man  did  not  take  kindly  to 
the  farm.  The  commissioner  did  not 
want  to  have  it  appear  that  he  was 
in  any  way  critical  of  the  farmer,  but 
he  intimated  that  if,  on  the  average, 
better  conditions  as  to  food  and  hous- 
ing were  offered  to  the  laborer  he 
would  go  to  the  country  in  larger 
numbers  and  assist  in  food  produc- 
tion. He  admitted  that  the  habits 
and  general  attitude  of  the  farm 
laborer,  who  often  was  a  hobo  of  the 


Farmers  Cannot  Afford  to  Pay  Prevailing  Wages 

By  Bailey  Millard 

Editor  of  Orchard  and  Farm. 


most  pronounced  order,  militated 
against  him  in  securing  the  right 
kind  of  treatment  from  the  farmer. 

From  long  observation,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  owner  of  a  farm  is 
not  to  be  blamed  in  the  least  for 
treating  vagrant  wanderers  as  he- 
does.  If  he  took  them  into  his  house 
and  into  clean  beds  he  would  run  the 
risk  of  infection  or  of  vi^nin,  and 
when  he  knows  that  they  are  likely 
to  quit  at  a  moment's  notice,  how  can 
he  have  the  least  respect  or  any  great 
amount  of  consideration  for  them? 

Some  of  the  large  ranchers  are 
rather  hard  hit  by  the  labor  situation. 
Recently  I  talked  with  James  Mills, 
president  of  the  Mills  Orchard  Com- 


who  believes  that  the  national  gov- 
ernment should  make  some  provision 
for  the  cultivation  and  harvesting  of 
crops  and  also  for  the  marketing  of 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  the 
fanner  a  fair  return  for  his  enterprise. 
He  is  not  looking  for  wonderful 
profits  in  these  times  of  stress,  but 
he  thinks  that  the  margin  should  be 
enlarged  so  that  some  of  the  high 
prices  paid  by  the  consumer  shall 
accrue  to  the  producer  and  not  so 
much  of  it  go  into  other  channels. 
In  this  view  he  is  joined  by  most  of 
the  farmers  with  whom  I  have  come 
in  contact. 

On  this  point  it  is  well  to  consider 
the  words  of  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  who 


An  Appeal  for  a  Farm  Draft 

TJ  OX  IIin.lM  W.  Johnson, 

J~J         Washington.  D.  0.  July  12.  If»l7. 

Dc<ir  Senator  Johnson:  An  acute,  if  not  a  critical,  situa- 
tion has  arisen  in  regard  to  farm  labor  in  California.  3J<n  who  arc 
conducting  large  ranches  complain  that  thei/  cannot  secure  proper 
help  on  reasonable  terms  and  others  declare  that  there  18  not 
sufficient  competent  farm  labor  to  be  had  on  any  terms. 

In  most  districts  in  this  State  harvesting  has  been  going  on 
as  usual,  though  much  higher  wages  hare  been  demanded  and  paid 
than  the  average  farmer  really  can  afford.  In  many  cases  the  in- 
creased prices  of  farm  products  have  warranted  increased  wages  to 
labor,  but  this  is  fur  from  true  as  a  whole  As  an  example,  dairy 
men  have  sold  their  cows  for  beef  rather  than  pay  $60  a  month  to 
milkers  instead  of  the  $40  formerly  paid. 

There  is  a  psychological  aspect  of  the  situation  that  works  for 
hardship  upon  farmers,  and  it  is  found  in  the  military  draft.  Many 
young  men  who  were  steady  workers  on  the  larger  ranches  have 
left  positions  held  for  gears  and  arc  going  to  the  cities,  sayinq  that 
as  they  soon  will  be  called  to  the  war  they  may  as  iccll  cease  farm 
irork  now  as  later. 

Now,  irhile  our  nation  is  drafting  men  for  the  army,  why  not 
also  draft,  or  at  least  assign,  young  men  to  such  physical  labor  as 
shall  produce  means  to  maintain  our  soldiers  at  the  front,  as  well 
as  to  help  those  of  our  allies  and  our  own  great  population  of  con- 
sumers, and  to  perform  this  wort  upon  a  wage  standard  which  their 
employers  could  afford  to  pay  and  which  would  not  result  in  high 
prices  of  foodstuffs' 

These  young  men  might  be  uniformed  or  wear  badges  that 
should  signify  the  nature  of  their  service  to  their  country  They 
could  be  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  those  not  quite  physically  fit  for 
military  service.  The  exhibition  of  the  uniform  or  badge  would  be 
a  source  of  pride  to  them  and  it  would  prove  that  they  were  not 
"slackers." 

While,  as  I  sag,  the  farm  labor  situation  is  as  yet  acute  and  may 
hardly  be  termed  critical,  that  it  will  become  critical  as  the  war 
proceeds  is  clearly  foreshadowed.  To  prevent  such  a  crisis,  I  am 
sure  you  will  agree  with  me,  is  the  part  of  wisdom  at  this  time, 
and  I  hope  you  may  see  your  way  clear  to  introduce  legislation 
that  will  result  in  the  Government  establishing  and  maintaining 
for  the  duration  of  the  war  such  a  service  as  I  have  suggested 
Sincerely  youi's, 

BAILEY  MILLARD, 
Editor  of  Orchard  and  Farm. 


pany,  formerly  of  Riverside,  but  now 
of  Glenn  and  Colusa  Counties.  Mr. 
Mills'  company  is  trying  to  produce 
a  $150,000  crop,  together  with  live- 
stock, this  year,  but  has  been  severely 
handicapped  by  the  lack  of  com- 
petent labor  and  also  by  the  fact  that 
it  has  had  to  pay  excessive  wages.  I 
am  convinced  that  Mr.  Mills  is  not  a 
hard  taskmaster.  This  is  borne  out 
by  the  fact  that  he  has  Japanese  on 
his  ranch  that  have  been  working  for 
him  for  18  years,  and  Japanese  labor 
is  the  most  inconstant  of  all. 

An  Orchard  Example 

The  Mills  ranch  or  ranches  con- 
sist of  10,000  acres.  This  includes 
about  800  acres  of  lemons,  500  acres 
of  oranges  and  400  acres  of  almonds, 
besides  pastures  for  sheep  and  other 
livestock.  Intercropping  is  done  on 
a  large  scale  this  year  because  of  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  orchard  trees 
are  young  and  will  not  come  into 
bearing  for  some  time.  So  the  com- 
pany is  raising  large  crops  of  beans, 
potatoes,  corn  and  alfalfa.  But  to 
handle  these  crops  and  get  them  har- 
vested has  taken  much  patient  ma- 
nipulation, due  to  the  fact  that  labor 
has  been  so  variable  and  insufficient. 

Mr.  Mills  is  one  of  those  ranchers 


the  producer  received  an  average  of 
$1.51  per  bushel  for  the  1916  wheat 
harvest;  yet  wheat  has  been  as  high 
as  $3  25  at  Chicago  and  the  price  of 
flour  has  been  from  time  to  time 
based  upon  this  speculative  price  of 
wheat,  so  that  through  one  evil  cause 
or  another  the  consumer  has  suffered 
from  50  to  100  per  cent  and  the  pro- 
ducer gained  nothing. 

"After  much  study  and  investiga- 
tion, it  is  evident  that  this  unbear- 
able irtcreasc  in  the  margin  between 
producer  and  consumer  is  due  not 
only  'to  rank  speculation,  but  more 
largely  to  the  wide  margin  of  profit 
demanded  by  every  link  in  .the  chain 
to  insure  them  from  the  great  hazards 
of  trade  in  the  widely  fluctuating  and 
dangerous  price  situation  during  a 
year  when  all  normal  stabilization 
has  been  lost  through  the  interrup- 
tion of  world  trade  and  war.  All 
these  factors  render  it  vitally  neces- 
sary to  initiate  systematic  measures 
which  will  absolutely  eliminate  all 
possibility  of  speculation,  curb  ex- 
tortionate profits  and  effect  proper 
distribution  and  restriction  on  ex- 
ports to  a  point  within  our  own 
protection." 

Mr.  D.  W.  Ross,  who  is  one  of  the 
best  known  consulting  engineers  in 
the  West  and  who  has  been  reorgan- 
izing the  affairs  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley  Irrigation  Company,  is  a  man 
who  has  closely  studied  the  labor 
situation  in  California  and  he  is 
firmly  of  the  conviction  that  men 
should  be  drafted  to  the  farms,  or  at 
least  assigned  to  them  for  the  period 
of  the  war,  so  that  farmers  may  have 
dependable  help  and  be  able  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  nation  for  an  in- 
creased food  supply. 

Make-Believe  Farmers 

It  has  been  sickening  to  note  the 
great  interest  in  farming  taken  by  the 
sons  of  wealthy  parents  who  have 
sought  to  make  the  farm  an  avenue 
of  escape  from  the  draft.  These 
young  men,  who  are  chiefly  from 
the  city,  will  not  work.  Where  they 
go  out  upon  ranches  it  is  merely 
to  ride  about  in  automobiles  and 
have  a  good  time.  If  they  were 
drafted  from  the  farms  and  made  to 
do  some  good  wholesome  labor  it 
would  be  the  making  of  them. 

Beside  there  are  all  the  city 
floaters  and  ne'er-do-wells  who  by 
this  means  might  be  given  a  fair 
start  toward  the  acquisition  of  a  lit- 
tle of  the  true  manhood  which,  sad 
to  say,  is  rarely  discernible  in  the 
street  idlers  of  our  large  cities. 

The  editor  of  Orchard  and  Farm 
has  written  the  accompanying  let- 
ter to  United  States  Senator  John- 
son of  California  because,  with  Sen- 
ator Johnson's  broad  vision,  it  is' 
felt  that  he  will  gladly  consider  the 
suggestion  made  as  to  the  farm 
draft. 

The  making  of  an  army  of  soldiers 
of  the  soil  is  one  way  to  solve  the 
great  problem  of  farm  labor  in  war 
time,  and,  in  the  language  of  the 
movie  stage,  it  would  be  a  "sure- 
fire" remedy  for  the  existing  evil  of 
excessive  wages  to  farm  hands. 


Senator  Johnson's  Reply 

United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C, 

July  18, 

MB.  BAILEY  MILLARD, 
Editor  of  Orchard  and  Farm, 
Los  Angeles. 

Dear  Mr.  Millard : 

I  am  writing  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  July  12th. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  wlwt  you  wrote  and  I  shall,  of  course, 
be  very  glad  to  do  whhtrver  I  can  to  avoid  any  difficulties  that  may  arise 
in  the  farm  labor  situation,  as  you  suggest. 
Sincerely  yours, 

HIRAM  W.  JOBXSOS. 


is  now  managing  the  food  situation 
for  the  government.  Mr.  Hoover 
says : 

"The  experience  this  year  in  the 
rampant  speculation,  extortionate 
profits  and  the  prospect  of  even  nar- 
rower supplies  than  1916  harvest  and 
carry-over,  must  cause  the  deepest 
anxiety.  No  better  proof  of  the 
hardship  worked  upon  our  people 
during  the  past  year  need  be  adduced 
than  the  recitation  of  the  fact  that 
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Stamping  Citrus  Fruits       Girls  in  the  Orchards 


A  Machine  to  Prevent  Brand  Frauds 

By  Howard  C.  Kegley 


They  Are  Quicker  Than  Men 

By  Louis  Meyer 


TWENTY  years  ago  the  great 
West  used  a  hot  branding  iron 
upon  the  rump  of  the  steer. 
Today  it  is  using  the  hot  branding 
iron  upon  the  check  of  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia oranges  in  order  to  protect  a 
world-famous  trade  mark  from  the 
methods  of  unscrupulous  fruit  deal- 
ers. 

The  same  branding  iron  is  likely  to 
be  adopted  by  the  apple  growers  of 
the  Northwest  to  protect  their  fruit 
shipments  in  similar  manner. 

In  Alaska  there  is  a  man  named 
Ahlber.^  who  has  invented  an  electric 
machine  which  can  be  used  to  brand 
oranges,  lemons,  apples,  pears,  water- 
melons and  cucumbers.  It  will  brand 
any  kind  of  fruit  that  has  a  waxy  skin. 
The  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change which  markets  a  big  percent- 
age of  the  oranges  and  lemons  in  this 
Slate  has  secured  an  option  on  the 
rights  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
machine  in  connection  with  orange 
and  lemon  shipments  in  the  United 
States,  England  and  Australia,  and 
the  northwestern  apple  people  are 
said  to  be  negotiating  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  exclusive  use  of  the  ma- 
chine in  connection  with  the  apple 
industry. 

This  machine  absolutely  stamps  the 
name  of  the  Sunkist  brand  of  oranges 
and  lemons  into  the  skin  of  the  fruit 
indelibly,  and  without  injuring  the 
skin  of  the  fruit. 

Orange  and  lemon  packing  houses 
in  Southern  California  have  kept 
boxes  of  branded  fruit  for  many  weeks 
and  have  shipped  them  to  Eastern 
points  without  receiving  any  unfa- 
vorable reports  in  regard  to  the  effect 
of  the  brand. 

It  is  claimed  that  shipments  of 
branded  apples  from  San  Francisco 
to  Honolulu,  going  uniced,  were  re- 
ported upon  after  forty-five  days  and 
the  reports  were  altogether  favorable. 

Why  the  Branding? 

During  the  past  five  years  the  Cal- 
ifornia Fruit  Grower*'  Exchange  has 
been  spending  approximately  $400,- 
000  a  year  to  popularize  a  famous 
brand  of  oranges,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  has  worked  against  the  handi- 
cap created  by  fruit  venders  who 
have  made  a  business  of  selling  in- 
ferior brands  of  fruit  by  wrapping 
them  in  tissue  covers  from  some  of 
the  best  brands  ever  offered  to  the 
public. 

P.  J.  Dreher,  general  manager  of 
the  San  Antonio  Fruit  Exchange  at 
Pomona,  says  that  a  prominent  field 
manager  for  the  big  exchange  told 
him  last  month  of  having  seen  a  fruit 
stand  man  at  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  re- 
moving tissue  wrappers  from  Sunkist 
oranges  and  placing  them  upon  culls 
which  were  bought  by  the  wagonload 
at  from  five  to  ten  cents  per  dozen. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
growers  have  decided  to  brand  their 
fruits. 

The  orange  branding  machine  is  a 
clever  mechanical  contrivance.  It  is 
a  big  wheel  which  contains  eighteen 
spokes.  At  the  end  of  each  spoke  is 
a  foot  into  which  is  fitted  a  die  of 
wire,  which  spells  the  word  Sunkist. 
These  dies  are  automatically  heated 
by  electricity  to  a  certain  tempera- 
ture. 

When  the  temperature  rises  to  a 
certain  degree  the  electricity  is  au- 
tomatically shut  off,  and  if  the  heat 
drops  below  a  certain  degree  the  ther- 
mostat device  turns  the  power  on. 

There  are  eighteen  spokes  in  the 
wheel  and  the  wheel  revolves  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  turns  per  minute.  As 
the  oranges  or  lemons  are  carried 
■  along  in  little  metal  cups  on  an  end- 
less belt  beneath  the  wheel  the  spokes 


of  the  wheel  are  pressed  down  upon 
tlie  oranges  or  lemons  and  the  dies 
stamp  the  name  of  the  brand  into 
the  skin  of  the  fruits. 

Brands  Are  Indelible 

At  the  top  of  the  machine  is  a  little 
nipple  which  drops  a  quantity  of  ink 
upon  the  face  of  each  die.  A  felt- 
covered  wheel  a  little  farther  along 
distributes  the  ink  upon  the  surface 
of  the  die.  As  the  die  is  pressed 
against  the  fruit  the  wax  in  the  skin 
of  the  fruit  is  melted  and  when  it 
runs  into  the  impression  made  by  the 
die  it  fills  any  breaks  in  the  skin 
which  may  have  occurred  and  at  the 
same  time  receives  the  indelible  ink. 
In  that  way  the  fruit  is  branded  so 
that  the  brand  cannot  be  erased. 

The  wheel  spokes  are  automatically 
adjusted  so  the  pressure  will  apply  to 
any  size  of  fruit. 

One  of  these  machines  is  capable 
of  branding  a  full  box  of  oranges  per 
minute,  or  about  two  carloads  of  fruit 
per  eight-hour  day.  It  would  take 
from  four  to  five  of  these  mafchines  to 
brand  the  full  capacity  of  the  average 
fruit  packing  house. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Exchange 
will  need  from  four  to  five  hundred 
of  these  machines  in  case  they  are 
adopted  for  use  in  marketing  the  cit- 
rus industry.  Tbcy  will  probably  be 
handled  on  the  royalty  basis>  in  case 
the  Exchange  purchases  the  patent 
rights. 


CALIFORNIA  farmers  do  not 
propose  to  wait  until  forced  by 
war  emergencies  to  make  pro- 
visions for  relieving  their  labor  short- 
age. 

While  here  and  there  over  the  S.tate 
the  big  landed  proprietors  are  urg- 
ing that  Congress  let  down  the  bars 
for  the  admission  of  50,000  Chinese 
to  work  in  the  orchards  and  the  fields 
during  the  term  of  the  war.  the  sug- 
gestion is  meeting  a  frigid  reception 
in  most  quarters. 

N.  Vesper  Williams,  owner  of  a 
big"  orchard  and  vineyard  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  "has  solved  the  prob- 
lem for  himself,  and  for  others  who 
want  to  profit  by  his  experience. 

"Woman"  is  Mr.  Williams'  answer 
to  the  labor  problem.  Or  rather, 
"woman  and  overalls." 

For  Mr.  Williams  would  not  have 
the  first  without  the  second. 

California,  where  thousands  of 
workmen  flock  every  year,  drawn  by 
its  open  air  climate,  has  more  labor 
troubles  to  the  square  inch  than  pos- 
sibly any  other  State,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  fields  and  orchards  are  over- 
run with  men.  For  these  men — 
"blanket  stiffs"  is  the  name  applied 
to  the  wanderers — are  able  to  live 
with  very  little  work,  and  they  shy 
at  the  very  word,  of  "labor." 

Mr.  Williams  has  suffered  in  pre- 
vious years  in  handling  his  160  acres 
of   table   grapes,    and   40   acres  of 


Frult-liramlf r   nt    Work   on  Oranges — It  Will  Brand  AH  Btmet,  Just  as  They  Con 


How    to    Handle    Grapefruit  Culls 


PROF.  HARPER  F.  ZOLLER  of 
the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College,  has  investigated  grape- 
fruit with  a  view  to  utilizing  the  culls 
and  thus  avoiding  waste.  According  to 
a  paper  he  read  at  the  Kansas  City 
meeting  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  he  found  the  juice  in  early 
winter  contained  from  4.2  to  4.5  per 
cent  of  acid  which  he  calculated  as 
citric  acid.  The  content  in  sugars 
averaged  4.4  per  cent.  By  late  spring 
the  acid  content  sank  to  1.8  per  cent, 
while  the  sugars  increased  to  8.5  per 
cent. 

The  peel  yields  1.6  to  2.1  per  cent 
of  recoverable  oil.  Some  skins  are 
thick  and  yield  more.  The  chemical 
nature  of  this  oil  was  discussed. 
Professor  Roller  obtained  a  gpod 
yield  of  pectin  from  the  skins.  This 
is  a  gray-yellow,  flaky  mass  re- 
sembling sugar  in  appearance,  which 
is  completely  soluble  in  water  and 


stiffens  on  standing  in  a  water  solu- 
tion to  a  clear,  tasteless  jelly.  It  is 
easily  recoverable  and  merchantable. 

There  is  also  a  good  yield  of  the 
glucoside  or  bitter  principle  to  the 
extent  of  one  gram  per  fruit.  A  later 
paper  is  promised  on  this  crystalline 
body  which  constitutes  the  entire  bit- 
terness of  the  fruit.  Its  value  in 
medicine  is  being  investigated. 

The  conclusions  are  that  freshly- 
picked  early  fruit  is  the  most  favor- 
able for  by-products.  Citric  acid  is 
present  to  three-quarters  the  extent 
it  is  in  lemons.  The  oil  is  suitable 
for  recovery,  being  present  in  greater 
amount  than  in  lemons.  It  is  similar 
to  orange  oil  and  would  find  use  in 
the  industries. 

Pectin  occurs  in  large  amounts  and 
should  be  recoverable.  If  the  bitter 
glucoside  should  have  value  it  should 
be  secured  without  much  additional 
cost. 


peaches  with  the  hobo  type  of  labor. 
Occasionally  from  the  cities  he  se- 
cured a  man  and  his  wife,  and  he  no- 
ticed that  the  women  generally  did 
as  much  work  as  the  men,  when  it 
came  to  handling  peaches  and  grapes. 
The  one  objection  he  -found  was  that 
a  woman's  skirts  constantly  hampered 
her  movements — that  a  woman  in 
skirts  couldn't  climb  ladders,  and  that 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  work 
at  all,  when  the  winds  blew. 

Why  Women  Are  Satisfactory 

Mr.  Williams  has  solved  that  prob- 
lem too.  This  season  he  advertised 
for  "women  in  overalls."  His  answer 
was  immediate.  There  were  plenty 
of  women  and  girls  who  had  not  the 
slightest  objection  to  working  in 
overalls,  in  fact  many  of  them  pre- 
ferred it. 

So  now  the  women  are  taking  the 
place  of  men.  They  get  the  same 
wages,  and  they  work  better.  Besides 
it  is  more  economical  to  feed  them. 

"There  is  no  reason  why  women  and 
girls  can't  do  five  work  in  the  or- 
chards and  vineyards  as  well  "as  the 
men,"  declared  Mr.  Williams.  "Hith- 
erto I  have  depended  upon  Italians 
for  farm  help,  but  they  arc  harder 
to  obtain,  and  not  as  dependable  as 
the  girls. 

"Of  course  a  choice  must  be  ex- 
ercised in  picking  the  girls.  They 
must  be  lithe-limbed  and  able  to 
climb  around  on  ladders.  The  woman 
who  is  heavy  can't  stand  the  work. 
And  last,  but  not  least,  they  must  be 
willing  to  wear  overalls.  Skirts  are 
an  impossibility  on  a  twelve-foot  lad- 
der, or  in  a  hi^h  wind. 

"When  these  girls  first  bepan  work- 
ing out  here  they  were  quite  embar- 
rassed every  time  a  man  saw  them. 
Now,  however,  they  have  become 
used  to  overalls  and  prefer  them.  It 
is  really  the  most  sensible  garment 
after  all.  A  woman  with  skirts  on 
couldn't  climb  around  on  these  lad- 
ders. When  the  wind  would  catch 
them  the  skirts  would  be  like  bal- 
loons." 

Mr.  Williams  says  that  in  many  re- 
spects the  girls  are  preferable  to  men. 

"I  can  show  a  girl  what  to  do  in 
fifteen  minutes.  It  used  to  take  me  a 
whole  day  to  make  some  of  the  men 
-  grasp  what  I  wanted  done  in  thinning 
peaches.  The  girls  are  more  alert. 
They  want  to  earn  their  pay.  And 
they  are  not  always  thinking  it  is 
time  to  quit  and  go  to  the  saloon  for 
a  drink. 

"I  certainly  can  sec  no  need  for 
importing  Japanese  or  Chinese  to 
work  in  the  fields,  when  women  and 
girls  are  available  for  such  work." 

Mr.  Williams  will  use  the  girls  in 
packing  grapes  this  season.  He  has 
a  new  method  of  packing,  which  he 
believes  to  be  more  economical  and 
permits  the  shipment  of  the  grapes 
with  less  loss.  Instead  of  hauling  his 
grapes  to  the  packing  shed  he  has 
the  packing  done  in  the  vineyard,  right 
at  the  vine. 

"By  packing  in  the  field,  I  save  all 
the  way  from  twenty-four  to  forty- 
eight  hours  in  time,"  he  says.  "After 
the  grapes  are  picked  the  quicker  you 
can  get  them  to  the  Iced  cars  the  bet- 
ter it  is  for  the  fruit.  By  packing 
in  the  field  I  can  get  practically  all 
the  grapes  picked  up  to  4  o'clock, 
into  the  refrigerator  cars  the  same 
night  and  they  are  quickly  en  route 
East.  That  saving  in  time  is  equiv- 
alent to  three  or  four  days  in  arrival 
at  destination.  The  grapes  'go  down' 
much  quicker  during  the  first  few 
hours  after  they  are  taken  from  the 
vines. 

"In  packing  in  the  field  the  packer 
has  the  box  right  at  the  vine.  If  a 
certain  sized  bunch  is  needed  to  com- 
plete the  basket  the  packer  can  select 
it  from  the  vine." 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


How  to  Develop  Pullets  for  Heavy  Layers 


0   MAKE   each   year's  pullets 
better  than  the  parent  stock  is 
a  difficult  task.    To  do  so  re- 
the  most  exact  selection  of  the 
ent  stock  for  vigor  and  prepotency 
h    due    regard    to    maturity  and 
e  condition. 

ullets  must  excel  parent  stock 
rder  to  make  progress  in  develop- 
a  strain.  This  parent  stock  must 
correctly  mated  with  long  years 
breeding  behind  both  male  and 
ale  and  the  niatings  must  not  be 
ely  related  and  should  be  of 
ure  age. 

make  a  correct  mating  excel 
f  in  progeny  requires  a  condition 
his  parent  stock  that  is  the  very 
possible.  The  parent  stock  must 
at  the  zenith  in  condition  and  at 
climax  of  the  highest  moment  of 
ir  existence  in  order  to  stamp 
enority  upon  the  young, 
unshine,  fresh  air,  plenty  of  exer- 
,  clean  quarters  free  from  dust 
pure,  wholesome  feed  constitute 
conditions  that  will  be  conducive 
the  best  results  from  well-mated 
-ds.  Do  not  feed  wet  mashes  or 
sloppy  feeds  to  breeding  stock.  Se- 
lection and  conditioning  of  breeding 
stock  are  the  first  essentials  toward 
producing  better  pullets. 

So  much  for  the  starting  of  the 
well-bred  pullet.  The  egg  from  which 
the  well-bred  pullet  comes  must  be 
very  carefully  and  exactly  incubated 
or  the  pullet  will  be  handicapped  for 
life.  Here  is  where  the  very  finest 
adjustment  and  care  are  necessary 
or  that  strong  germ  in  the  egg  will 
meet  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  de- 
velopment that  will  hinder  natural 
progress.  The  temperature  should 
be  kept  as  regular  as  a  clock  between 
102  and  103  degrees.  The  egg  must 
not  be  chilled  in  cooling  nor  over- 
heated one  single  time  during  in- 
cubation. Too  little  moisture  weakens 
the  germ  and  too  much  makes  the 
chick  too  large  to  get  out  of  the  egg. 

Incubation  requires  the  closest  at- 
tention and  exactness.  Anyone  can 
hatch  chicks.  It  is  very  easy  to  hatch 
chicks.  But  to  do  it  without  injury 
to  that  tiny,  tender,  growing  germ  or 
embryo  is  a  very  difficult  and  careful 
piece  of  work. 

No  careless  person  can  afford  to 
attempt  incubation.  If  you  have  a 
well-bred  chick  correctly  hatched  you 
have  a  good  foundation  upon  which 
to  build  a  profitable  layer. 

Thus  if  this  well-bred  chick  is 
naturally  brooded  with  plenty  of 
sunshine  and  fresh  air  during  the  pe- 
riod it  needs  artificial  heat,  with 
clean  quarters  free  from  dust,  then 
it  has  a  good  start  in  life  and  can 
be  grown  into  a  profitable  hen. 

The  Small  Pen  System 
At  three  or  four  weeks  of  age  the 
chicks  should  be  taken  away  from 
artificial  heat  and  divided  into  smaller 
flocks,  the  cockerels  and  pullets  be- 
ing separated.  Right  here  is  where 
-my  small  pen  system  proves  its  su- 
periority. We  move  them  from  the 
heated  pens  into  pens  exactly  the 
same  in  every  detail  except  they  are 
without  heat.  The  chicks  climb  up— 
always  up,  for  they  have  the  climbing 
up  habit  from  the  start — to  the  roost- 
ing platform  as  usual,  and,  being  di- 
vided into  small  flocks,  are  in  no  dan- 
ger of  piling  and  sweating,  for  we 
never  place  more  than  fifty  together 
into  one  compartment.  These  have 
.  a  clean  bed  of  straw  to  snuggle  in, 
and  if  the  weather  is  too  cold  we 
throw  some  sacks  over  the  two 
perches  above  them  and  let  them 
hang  down  over  the  chicks.  Fifty 
chicks  in  a  clean  bed  of  straw  upon 
this  dropping  board  two  feet  from 
the  ground  floor  will  snuggle  to- 
gether with  each  little  head  out  to 
the  fresh  air  and  will  seldom  if  ever 
smother  a  single  one. 

The  sooner  the  chicks  can  do  with- 
out articial  heat  the  better,  for  arti- 
ficial heat  after  a  certain  age  tends 
to  weaken  and  lessen  the  vigor. 


MK.  WEEKS  AND  SOME  OF  HIS  GREEN  CHICKEN  FEED. 


One  by  one  they  take  to  the 
perches  of  their  own  accord,  for  the 
perches  are  right  above  them,  as  they 
huddle  in  the  clean  straw,  and  it  is 
surprising  how  quickly  they  line  up. 

I  have  6000  this  year  taking  to  the 
perches  with  no  trouble  at  all.  When 
I  look  over  the  worry  and  loss  of 
previous  years  in  trying  to  get 
chicks  to  the  perches  I  draw  a  long 
sigh  of  relief  to  think  that  I  have  at 
last  solved  that  hardest  of  problems 
for  the  poultryman,  the  getting  of 
young  stock  to  take  to  the  perches. 
As  soon  as  young  stock  takes  the 
perches  we  usually  think  they  are 
just  as  good  as  gold. 

Of  all  the  inventions  that  have  been 
tried  to  get  young  stock  on  the 
perches  this  scheme  of  teaching  the 
baby  chick  right  from  the  start  the 
going-up  habit  beats  all  that  I  have 
ever  tried. 

We  have  followed  this  well-bred 
pullet  from  the  parent  stock  up  to 
three  or  four  weeks  of  age.  If  she 
has  had  every  essential  in  each  de- 
partment passed  through  she  now 
has  clear  sailing  and  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  clean  quarters,  clean  water 


and  a  wholesome  variety  of  clean 
feed,  with  the  emphasis  on  clean.  It 
is  the  biggest  mistake  to  take  clean 
feed  and  throw  it  into  filth  for  the 
pullet  to  eat. 

How  the  Pullets  Feed 

The  eight-foot  square  pen  is  the 
little  world  of  these  fifty  pullets  un- 
til they  are  ten  or  twelve  weeks  old. 
when  they  fill  the  two  perches  and 
must  again  have  more  room  and  are 
divided  into  two  pens,  making  twen- 
ty-five to  the  pen. 

On  the  outside  of  this  pen  is  a 
feed  trough  under  the  projecting  roof 
which  extends  over  three  feet  and 
keeps  the  rain  from  blowing  too 
much  into  the  open  front.  The  pul- 
lets eat  from  this  trough  by  stick- 
ing their  heads  through  an  opening. 
Thus  they  cannot  get  into  the  feed 
with  their  feet  and  must  take  it  in 
the  cleanest  way  possible. 

They  also  have  a  feed  hopper 
upon  the  side  of  the  wall  that  holds 
a  sack  full  of  dry  mill  feed  in  one 
compartment  and  a  sack  of  mixed 
grains  in  the  other.  The  platform  to 
this  hopper  is  eighteen  inches  from 


Protest  of  the  Producers 


By  Scott 

THERE  is  every  indication  that, 
with  the  passing  years,  the  pro- 
ducers of  wealth  will  file  a  pro- 
test of  ever-increasing  volume  against 
an  economic  system  which  auto- 
matically gives  to  those  who  already 
have. 

While  the  spirit  of  protest  grows 
in  intensity,  the  form  remains  a  mat- 
ter which  future  years  alone  may  de-  . 
termine.  An  appeal  to  the  available 
facts  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
most  effective  protest  the  producers 
can  make  will  be  based  on  a  clear 
recognition  of  the  distinction  between 
service  income  and  property  income. 

Shall  the  economic  world  decide 
that  only  those  who  expend  effort 
shall  share  in  the  wealth  which  is  the 
result  of  that  effort?  Shall  the  eco- 
nomic world  decide  that  each  person 
expending  effort  is  entitled  to  all  the 
value  for  which  his  effort  is  respon- 
sible— no  more  and  no  less? 

Shall  the  economic  world  set  its 
stamp  of  approval  on  effort,  and  its 
stamp  of  disapproval  on  parasitism, 
by  turning  the  income  from  activity 
into  the  hands  of  workers,  and  deny- 
ing income  to  all  others?  Has  the 
time  arrived  when  a  few  may  no 
longer  live  in  idleness  upon  the  prod- 
ucts created  by  those  who  give  their 
lives  to  labor? 

Shall  not  the  social  blessing  be  be- 
stowed upon  those  who  labor  and  the 
social  curse  be  hurled  upon  the  idler 


Nearing 

and  the  wastrel?  Lo!  these  many 
years  has  mankind  looked  forward  to 
a  day  when  economic  justice  could 
prevail.  Is  not  this  the  day  and  this 
new  country  the  seed-ground  for  this 
new  idea? 

Who'  shall  say?  Who  but  those 
who  carry  the  burden  of  production, 
and  are  bound  by  the  bonds  of  eco- 
nomic necessity  to  the  tread-mill  of 
toil? 

Could  the  remainder  of  the  world 
view  life  as  the  worker  is  forced  to 
view  it,  could  the  favored  few  look 
upon  life  through  the  same  medium 
of  discipline  and  stern  necessity  which 
surrounds  the  worker  there  would  "be 
but  one  answer. 

Few,  indeed,  are  they  who  are  sin- 
cerely convinced  that  justice  is  ful- 
filled where  the  many  labor  and  the 
few  enjoy.  Few,  even  among  that 
favored  few,  can  face  the  facts  un- 
moved. 

During  these  dawning  years  of  the 
twentieth  century,  where  so  many 
questions  have  been  answered,  in 
part,  and  where  so  many  issues  have 
been  raised  and  laid  to  rest  again, 
men  and  women  innumerable  in  every 
walk  of  life  have  awakened  to  a  new 
realization  of  the  realities  of  life. 
Great  and  small,  they  have  been 
turned  aside  from  the  false  gods  of 
their  youthful  training  to  a  better 
understanding  of  their  obligations  to 

mankind. 


the  floor  so  they  must  jump  up  to 
teed.  They  must  also  jump  up  to 
the  perches  above  the  dropping 
board,  and  this  continual  jumping  up 
and  down  gives  them  exercise  as  well 
as  entertainment.  The  water  bucket 
sets  on  the  outside  with  the  feed 
trough  so  that  no  doors  need  be 
opened  in  feeding  and  watering. 

The  dry  mash  is  composed  of  four 
parts  ground  wheat,  one  part  ground 
corn,  one  part  beef  cracklings,  one- 
fourth  part  soya  bean  meal,  one- 
fourth  part  linseed  meal,  one-fourth 
part  charcoal. 

Many  would  say  that  this  is  too 
rich  for  young  growing  pullets,  but 
where  they  have  a  mixture  of  gr.iins 
in  the  compartment  of  the  hopper 
adjoining  they  will  eat  only  enough 
of  this  dry  mash  to  balance  their  ra- 
tion. _  The  feed  trough  on  the  out- 
side is  filled  twice  daily  with  fresh, 
crisp  green  feed.  This  can  be  al- 
falfa, kale,  green  barley,  beets,  cab- 
bage, chard  or  rape,  and  the  great jr 
the  variety  the  better. 

Be  sure  they  have  this  green  feed 
365  days  in  the  year,  including  the 
fourth  of  a  day.  Don't  under  any 
circumstances  attempt  to  keep  hens 
without  plenty  of  green  feed.  To 
have  that  in  California  means  that 
you  must  irrigate.  And  you  must 
have  your  poultry  ranch  located 
where  water  is  cheap  or  you  can 
never  succeed. 

Plenty  of  Water  Necessary 

If  you  have  no  water  for  irrigation, 
or  if  you  have  not  plenty  of  it,  sell 
out  and  I  will  tell  you  where  you 
can  get  as  good  land  as  lies  out  of 
doors  with  all  the  cheap  water  that 
is  needed  for  irrigation.  Too  many 
fail  for  want  of  the  right  location. 
For  goodness  sake,  do  not  attempt 
to  raise  poultry  on  a  dry,  poor, 
barren  place,  for  it  cannot  be  done. 
I  know  for  I  tried  it  early.  You  must 
have  plenty  of  water  or  the  time 
using  it  will  not  pay  for  the  results. 
There  is  plenty  of  good  cheap  water 
near  good  markets  if  you  will  lind 
the  right  locality. 

The  eight-foot  square  pen  with 
open  front  forms  the  little  world  for 
these  growing  pullets,  and  here  they 
stay  during  their  first  laying  year. 
They  have  everything  before  them 
to  eat  all  the  time  and  all  the  fresh 
air  and  sunshine  and  a  deep  sandy 
ground  floor  to  roll  and  dust  in,  and 
arc  absolutely  better  off  then  any  hen 
that  ever  roamed  the  wide  world 
outside. 

They  cat,  drink  and  grow,  and 
when  they  arrive  at  the  laying  age 
it  is  simply  a  sociological  principle; 
their  mind  is  on  their  business,  eat, 
drink  and  lay;  that's  their  daily 
routine.  They  have  no  other  amuse- 
ment and  can  specialize.  They  eat 
to  digest,  and  digest  to  lay,  and  as 
their  parents  were  heavy  eaters  be- 
fore them  and  made  eggs  out  of  their 
food,  they  have  that  tendency  and 
have  it  accelerated.  Each  year  the 
tendency  to  digest  and  lay  grows  be- 
cause habits  make  tendencies  and 
tendencies  in  time  become  traits. 

We  must  remove  every  obstacle 
that  would  hinder  the  development 
of  this  well-bred  pullet  from  the 
breeding  stock  to  the  day  the  first 
egg  is  laid.  System,  method,  exact- 
ment  and  a  fine  adjustment  pay  in 
the  breeding  of  heavy-laying  hens. 

We  have  made  wonderful  progrc^ 
in  developing  heavy  layers  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  in  the  last  ten 
years.  The  200-egg  hen  is  no  longer 
a  marvel.  We  are  already  to  the  300 
mark  and  still  progressing.  Will 
there  be  a  limit?  When  we  cease  to 
wonder  at  the  300  hen  will  there  be 
a  400-egg  hen  to  create  new  sensa- 
tions? 

I  believe  there  arc  no  bounds  in 
development.  Evolution  is  a  wonder- 
ful process  and  with  the  plastic 
white  Leghorn  hen  man  can  have  an 
absorbing  game  in  watching  the  ad- 
vance from  year  to  year. 
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Raising  Fur  Rabbits       How  to  House  Rabbits 


A  Pleasant  and  Profitable  Pastime 

By  Mrs.  C.  A.  Richey 

of  Los  Angeles. 


THE  so-called  fur  rabbits  are 
creating  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  the  rabbit  world  at  the 
present  time,  and  many  people  are 
inquiring  into  their  culture,  which  is 
a  pleasant  pastime,  as  well  as  a  lucra- 
tive one,  if  carried  on  in  the  right 
way. 

The  fur  of  the  rabbit  has  been  used 
in  Europe  for  many  years,  and  many 
thousands  of  skins  are  imported  into 
the  different  countries,  where  the 
rabbit  has  not  been  raised  on  a  large 
enough  scale,  to  supply  the  furriers 
with  the  material  for  the  imitations 
of  the  expensive  furs. 

Few  are  aware  that  most  of  the 
cheaper  furs  are  from  the  rabbit. 
Coney  is  a  rabbit  fur.  Near-seal, 
electric  seal,  imitation  of  ermine,  fox, 
etc.,  are  really  rabbit  fur. 

On  account  of  the  war  there  has 
been  a  scarcity  of  these  skins,  and,  as 
the  demand  is  very  considerable  in 
the  large  cities,  some  of  the  in- 
genious Americans  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  might  as  well 
have  a  fur  rabbit  industry  in  this 
country,  and  they  have  really  started 
in  earnest. 

The  Fur  Rabbit 

There  arc  several  rabbit  furs  that 
arc  especially  good  for  making  into 
garments,  trimmings,  etc.,  both  long 
and  short  hair.  The  reason  they  are 
called  fur  rabbits  is.  because  they 
have  been  bred  for  many  generations 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  fur  and 
the  toughness  of  the  pelt.  The  fur  of 
all  rabbits  is  used  both  here  and  in 
Europe.  The  common  or  ordinary 
furs  arc  used  in  making  felt  hats.  The 
fur  is  scraped  off  and  the  skin  is 
used  in  making  glue. 

In  Europe  the  long  hair  is  used  in 
making  expensive  shawls,  and  cloth 
for  wearing  apparel. 

The  rabbits  most  in  demand  for  the 
fur  are  the  Himalayas,  English,  Ha- 
vana. Kai-Gai,  and  sometimes  Flemish 
Giants.  These  furs  are  used  for 
muffs,  neck  pieces,  opera  cloak  lin- 
ings, turbans,  auto  robes,  trimmings, 
etc. 

The  fur  rabbits  are  equally  as  fine 
eating  as  any  of  the  breeds.  The 
difference  is  they  cannot  be  killed 
until  they  have  adult  fur,  and  only 
when  the  fur  is  in  prime  condition, 
but  these  rabbits  arc  profitable  as 
they  will  dress  to  four  and  five 
pounds.  They  are  delicious  baked, 
stuffed  with  turkey  dressing  and 
basted  with  fat  bacon.  In  fact,  the 
meat  can  hardly  be  told  from  that  of 
the  famous  old  bird  himself,  and  cer- 
tainly is  much  cheaper.  The  carcass 
should  pay  for  the  feed  of  the  rabbit, 
sometimes  more,  and  whatever  the 
pelt  brings  is  clear  profit.  The  older 
rabbits  also  make  fine  pot-pies. 
Pressed  rabbit  is  the  equal  of  chicken. 
Potted  rabbit  and  casseroled  are  all 
delicious  dishes.  When  there  is  a 
surplus  the  cannery  will  take  them. 
Care  of  the  Animal 
A  little  extra  care  in  housing  the 
fur  rabbit  is  required,  as  the  fur 
should  not  be  stained  or  discolored, 
and  the  long  hair  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  mat.  Bucks  can  be  cas- 
trated and  they  will  grow  to  a  large 
size  and  can  be  raised  together.  This 
is  easy  to  do  after  a  little  practice, 
and  the  fur  will  be  much  finer. 

The  feeding  is  the  same  as  that  of 
other  rabbits.  After  'the  rabbit  is  a 
few  months  old  it  takes  very  little  to 
feed  them.  The  principal  food  in  the 
spring  and  summer  can  be  weeds  and 
vegetables.  Once  a  day  a  small  feed 
of  grain  or  mash  and  fresh  water. 
Rabbits  are  great  water  drinkers, 
notwithstanding  some  people's  theory 
to  the  contrary.  Judgment  must  be 
used  in  feeding  according  to  the  cli- 
mate and  season  of  the  year.  Peas 
and  beans  soaked  until  soft  can  be 
fed  when  cheap  enough.    Beet  pulp 


is  good  made  into  a  mash  with  bran. 
Hay  and  rolled  barley,  with  carrots, 
should  be  the  main  feed  in  winter. 
The  young  should  have  rolled  oats, 
bread  and  milk,  and  bran,  to  start 
thcra  when  thev  first  beein  to  eat. 
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Directions  That  Are  Practical 

By  C.  P.  Gilmore 

Western  Secretary  National  Rabbit  Association 


RABBIT  will  exist  in  most  any 
kind  of  an  enclosure  for  a  cer- 
^  „  tain  length  of  time,  and  those 
who  keep  not  more  than  two  or  three 
does  generally  use  any  kind  of  box 
or  vard  that  hanoens  to  be  hand?. 


II., r. 


Don't  Kill  Your  Hensl 


HE  following  statement  has  been 
sent  to  Orchard  and  Farm  by 
the  stock  and  poultry  depart- 
ment of  the  Sperry  Flour  Company: 
Can't  you  look  into  the  future  and 
realize  the  serious  mistake  of  those 
poultrymen  who  are  now  disposing 
of  their  flocks? 

A  scarcity  of  chickens  this  fall 
means  nothing  more  than  a  falling  off 
in  the  production  of  eggs.  That  means 
that  eggs  are  going  to  sell  at  higher 
prices  than  ever. 

That's  why  we  are  telling  you  to 
keep  your  chickens.  Here  is  a  chance 
to  benefit  yourself  by  the  mistakes 
of  others  and  plan  to  have  laying 
hens  later  on  when  they  will  not  be 
so  plentiful. 

Fortunately  some  of  the  wide- 
awake, far-seeing  poultrymen  are 
holding  on  to  their  chickens  as  they 
never  have  before.  For  them  we 
prophesy  a  most  successful  future. 
Are  you  one  of  them? 

On  account  of  the  apparent  high 
cost  of  feeds  some  poultrymen  think 
that  no  money  can  be  made  in  the 
poultry  business,  but  the  following 
experience  of  the  members  of  the 
Tulare  Co-operative  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation proves  otherwise. 

Assuming  that  it  takes  two  pounds 
of  wheat,  two  pounds  of  bran  and  two 


pounds  of  Surtlay  to  produce  a 
dozen  number  one  eggs,  this  mixture 
cost  in  1916:  Wheat  3.2  cents,  bran 
3.5  and  Surclay  .5  cents;  total  117 
cents.  Eggs  were  selling  for  20 
cents  a  dozen,  leaving  a  profit  of  8.3 
cents. 

This  same  mixture  the  past  May 
cost:  Wheat  8.5  cents,  bran  5  cents 
and  Surelay  6.25  cents  or  a  total  cost 
of  19:75  cents.  Eggs  in  May  sold  for 
31  cents  a  dozen,  leaving  a  margin 
of  1125  cents  per  dozen,  or  nearly  3 
cents  more  than  the  1916  eggs  netted. 

Could  anything  be  more  convinc- 
ing? Aren't  these  sufficient  reasons 
for  you  to  want  to  keep  your  chickens, 
and  can't  you  well  imagine  what  the 
future  profits  will  amount  to? 

Therefore,  it  is  to  your  interest  to 
retain  your  fowls,  not  only  from  a 
money-making  standpoint,  but  also  to 
show  your  patriotism  in  this  hour  of 
need  when  the  world  is  crying  for 
food. 


Some  folks  can't,  or  don't,  milk 
without  spattering  the  floor,  the  tops 
of  their  boots  and  everything  all 
around.  Still,  anybody  may  get  the 
habit  of  milking  into  the  pail  if  he 
will  just  take  a  bit  more  pains.  It 
will  pay  to  take  pains. 


They  generally  receive  the  same  kind 
of  results. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  improved 
hutches,  each  having  its  advocates. 
My  choice,  naturally,  is  the  "Gilmore 
Hutch,"  but  others  are  having  good 
success  with  other  kinds.  Some  of 
them  are  the  Tabel  hutch.  These  are 
used  principally  for  breeding  rabbits 
for  market.  They  can  be  made  any 
size.  I  would  suggest,  however,  that 
they  be  not  made  heavier  than  two 
persons  can  carry  easily,  not  over  24 
inches  high  and  4  feet  wide.  Cover 
one  end  with  roofing  paper;  also 
make  a  roof  about  two  feet  and  cover 
the  sides  to  extend  a  little  beyond 
the  roof.  Place  a  nest  box  inside  the 
corner. 

Over  the  bottom  nail  in  place  2- 
inch  poultry  wire  and  during  the 
spring  and  summer  the  rabbits  can 
eat  grass  through  this  wire,  the 
hutch  of  course,  being  moved  every 
four  or  five  days  This  is  the  only 
way  that  I  would  suggest  keeping 
rabbits  on  the  ground. 

Then  we  have  what  Is  known  as 
the  solid  slant  floor  hutch.  These 
can  be  built  five  tiers  high,  but  I 
would  not  advise  any  such  condensing, 
two-tier  is  high  enough,  the  lower 
tier  being  about  18  inches  off  the 
ground  and  the  upper  18  inches  above 
that.  These  hutches  arc  generally 
3  feet  wide,  2'/,  feet  deep  and  18 
inches  high.  The  floors  slant  toward 
the  front.  The  drop  of  3  inches 
is  enough.  The  floor  of  the  upper 
hutch  extends  out  about  4  inches 
from  the  front  of  the  lower  hutch. 

The  Government  hutch  is  one  of 
the  best  solid  floor  hutches  that  I 
know  of.  The  following  is  what  the 
Farmers*  Bulletin  No.  496  has  to  say 
regarding  it:  "Hutches  should  be 
built  of .  good  lumber,  should  have 
tight  floors,  and  should  have  at  least 
12  square  feet  of  floor  space  and  a 
height  of  2  feet.  If  there  is  plenty 
of  room  in  the  rabbitry,  it  is  best  to 
have  the  hutches  separate;  but  they 
are  usually  set  in  tiers  of  two  high. 
Each  hutch  in  the  rank  is  complete 
in  itself,  so  that  its  position  may  be 
shifted  at  any  time. 

"A  convenient  indoor  hutch  is  one 
6x2x2  feet,  with  a  movable  partition 
dividing  off  a  third  of  the  space  at 
one  end  for  a  nest.  The  partition 
has  a  smooth  hole  to  permit  passage 
of  animals  from  one  part  to  the  other. 
The  front  of  the  hutch  has  two  doors 
—one  of  wire  netting,  the  other  of 
wood  The  wooden  door  opens  on  the 
nest  and  should  close  tightly.  The 
partitions  may  slide  in  a  groove  be- 
tween the  doors. 

"Outdoor  hutches  should  have  slop- 
ing roofs  and  overhanging  eaves  to 
protect  them  from  the  rain.  The 
screened  door  should  have  a  sliding 
cover  of  wood  or  be  fitted  with  * 
removable  cloth  cover.  Small  holes 
bored  near  the  top  of  the  hutch  will 
afford  all  necessary  ventilation. 

"Movable  hutches  have  some  ad- 
vantages. They  may  be  carried  oat- 
doors  in  summer  and  back  indoors  m 
winter,  long  narrow  strips  are  all 
that  is  needed  to  convert  the  hutch 
into  a  movable  one.' 

In  concluding  this  paper  let  me 
say  that  the  essentials  to  keep  m 
mind  when  building  for  your  rabbits 
are  sanitation,  no  narrow  holes  that 
will  cause  draughts,  plenty  of  fresh 
air,  and  sunlight. 

Here  is  the  opinion  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  on  a  most  important  ques- 
tion: "Reasonable  men  of  the  world 
have  long  since  agreed  that  drunken- 
ness is  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the 
very  greatest,  of  all  evils  among  man- 
kind." The  people  of  this  country 
arc  rapidly  coming  to  the  viewpoint 
of  the  great  Lincoln. 
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Use  the  Idle  Acres 

By   Carl  Vrooman 

IN  ADDITION  to  the  emergency 
of  food  bills  in  Congress,  the 
country  is  in  need  of  a  land  pro- 
gram that  will  permanently  insure 
maximum  use  of  our  food  resources. 
The  farmer's  greatest  difficulty  has 
been  inadequate  facilities  for  mar- 
keting and  distributing  his  products. 
The  new  legislation  will  go  far  to- 
ward solving  these  problems,  but 
there  is  another  side  to  the  food 
problem. 

Millions  of  acres  of  farm  land  are 
being  held  out  of  use  and  other  mil- 
lions of  acres  are  being  cultivated 
on  a  wasteful  and  inefficient  basis. 
Land  values  have  risen  at  an  un- 
precedented rate.  They  are  based 
not  upon  what  the  farm  will  earn  at 
the  present  time,  but  on  an  ex- 
pectancy of  what  it  will  be  worth  m 
the  future.  The  farmer's  son  or  the 
tenant  farmer,  with  little  or  no  capi- 
tal, cannot  hope  to  acquire  posses- 
sion of  a  farm  when  the  price  of  land 
is  so  high  that  his  earnings  would 
not  pay  the  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment. The  result  is  that  land  re- 
mains idle  or  in  the  hands  of  tenants 
and  thousands  of  farmers'  boys  de- 
sert the  country  for  the  city. 

We  cannot  expect  to  get  them  back 
on  the  land  unless  we  hold  out  to 
them  the  hope  of  becoming  farm 
owners.  The  economic  condition  of 
many  farm  tenants  is  below  that  of 
the  skilled  or  semi-skilled  day 
laborer  of  the  industrial  centers. 

What  wc  need,  and  need  badly,  is 
a  program  of  taxation  which,  with- 
out throwing  additional  burdens  on 
the  bona-fide  farmer,  will  place  land 
now  idle  within  the  reach  of  men  of 
limited  means  who  possess  the  ambi- 
tion and  the  ability  to  cultivate  it. 

A  proposal  has  been  introduced 
in  Congress  by  Senator  Kenyon  to 
direct  an  investigation  by  the  Fed- 
eral Tariff  Commission  or  some 
other  competent  body  into  additional 
sources  of  revenue,  including  the 
possibility  of  levying  a  surtax  on  idle 
land  and  other  natural  resources  held 
put  of  use. 

A  doubt  exists  as  to  the  possibility 
under  the  Constitution  of  a  Federal 
surtax  on  idle  land.  There  is  a  sharp 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
or  not  such  a  tax  could  be  levied. 
The  situation  should  be  clarified  by 
an  investigation  and  a  report  from 
some  competent  body.  If  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  is  necessary  it 
should  be  initiated  without  delay.  In 
the  meantime,  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments should  direct  their  atten- 
tion to  this  phase  of  the  food  prob- 
lem and  take  what  steps  are  wise  and 
practicable  to  place  unused  land 
within  the  reach  of  all  who  are  will- 
ing and  able  to  cultivate  it. 
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Cry  of  the  Dreamer 

By  John  Boyle  O'Reilly 

AM  tired  of  planning  and  toiling 
In  the  crowded  hives  of  men; 
Heart-weary    of    building  and 
spoiling, 

And  spoiling  and  building  again. 


1  am  sick  of  the  showy  seeming  • 
Of  a  life  that  is  half  a  lie; 

Of  the  faces  lined  with  scheming 
In  the  throng  that  hurries  by. 

I  can  feel  no  pride,  but  pity, 

For  the  burdens  the  rich  endure; 

There  is  nothing  sweet  in  the  city 
But  the  patient  lives  of  the  poor. 

Nqj  no;  from  the  street's  rude  bustle, 
From  trophies  from  mart  and  stage, 

I  would  fly  to  the  wood's  low  rustle 
And  the  meadow's  kindly  page. 


Send  'Em 
by  Mail 


Save  25  to  50  Per  Cent  on 
Your  Shoe  Repairing 

All  Repair  Work  Guaranteed 


Men's  Rubber  Heels   40c 

Ladles'  Rubber  Heels   S5r 

 All  50c  Ilran.ls. 


All  other  kinds  of  Shoe  Repairing  at  propor- 
tionately low  prices. 

CIB-WS  SPECIAL  Kill  outwear  all  kin.ls  of 
leather.  Waterproof. 

The  Only 

Cut  Rate  Shoe  Factory 

1604  San  Pablo  Ave., 
OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 


Water  is  King 

Next  to  air,  it  is  the  most  necessary 
thing  in  the  world.  You  want  water 
where  you  want  it,  when  you  want  it. 
It  is  too  valuable  to  waste.  You  want 
pipes  to  carry  it,  and  a  tank  to  hold  it 
without  leakage. 

Pacific  Tanks  and  Pipes  are  con- 
structed of  Pacific  Redwood,  the  ever- 
lasting wood — the  only  wood  not  af- 
fected by  heat  or  cold,  dry  or  damp 
atmosphere. 

Pacific  Tanks  and  Pipes  cost  a  third 
as  much  as  steel,  and  last  four  times 
as  long.  Why  pay  $165  for  a  steel  tank 
to  hold  5,000  gallons,  when  you  can  get 
a  Pacific  Redwood  Tank  of  the  same 
size  for  $58?  The  wood  tank  is  not  half 
as  heavy  and  that  makes  a  big  saving 
in  freight. 

You  save  on  the  first  cost,  the  freight 
— and  what  is  most  important  of  all, 
there's  the  long  life  of  the  Redwood, 
several  times  that  of  any  other  ma- 
terial. 

Pacific  engineers  have  planned  and 
constructed  tanks  and  pipes  for  30 
years.  Their  service  is  at  your  com- 
mand. 


'[W,  'SSI-* 


Write  us 
about  your 
wants,  the 
size  of  your 
place,  the 
source  of 
water  sup- 
ply, and  any 
other  infor- 
mation that 
will  enable 
us  to  give 
you,  in  re- 
turn, an  in- 
telligent 
plan,  with 
prices,  etc. 


Pacific  Tank  &  Pipe  Co. 

318  Market  Street 
San  Francisco 


Pacific  Tank  and  Pipe  Co. 
318  Market  St. 

San  Francisco.  Dept.  ").  V.  1 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  promptly  your  cata- 
logue of  Water  Tanks. 

I  need  a  tank  to  hold  

gallons. 

It  should  be  mounted  on  a  tower 

 feet  high. 

The  water  to  be  delivered  from 


(  Length. 
Pipe  <  £ 


Size. 


Name. 


Address. 
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Strange  Cannery  Sights 


Tinned  Whale  and  Asparagus 

By  Janet  Macdonald. 


V 


'ERY  long  ago,  history  tells  as, 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Jonah 
was  swallowed  by  a  whale,  but 
evidently  he  proved  indigestible,  for 
after  remaining  in  the  whale's  belly 
for  three  days,  he  made  a  dramatic 
reappearance  without  a  scratch  or  a 
blemish.  But  there  is  no  escape  for 
the  whale.  He  is  become  a  com- 
mercial commodity,  and  man.  made 
craftilv  wise  by  the  historical  ex- 
perience of  Jonah,  is  making  no  mis- 
take in  '  swallowing  him.  He  is 
canned,  and  neatly  labeled,  and  going 
forth  in  thousands  to  feed  an  un- 
suspecting, but  carnivorous  world 
under  his  modern  nom  de  ptume, 
'grayfish." 

The  cultivation  of  sea  mammals  for 
food  is  suggested  in  an  article  in  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  meat  of  one  sixty-foot 
whale  is  equal  to  that  of  seventy  head 
of  cattle,  and  tastes  like  the  choicest 
beefsteak  in  flavor  when  properly 
prepared.  Because  of  the  tasty 
quality  of  whale  tenderloin,  the  Cali- 
fornia gray  and  other  whale  species 
in  California  waters  have  been  dubbed 
"the  buffalo  of  the  seas." 

The  demand  by  the  markets  for  sea 
buffalo  steak  has  become  so  great 
that  the  canning  companies  are  un- 
able to  fill  orders.  One  retail  market 
disposes  of  500  pounds  a  day.  The 
tenderloin  is  selling  at  15  cents  a 
pound,  while  other  meat  sections  with 
bones,  bring  10  cents. 

The  shark  also  has  fallen  a  victim 
to  the  refined  modern  appetite  of 
mankind,  and  is  playing  a  close  sec- 
ond to  the  whale  in  public  favor. 

The  only  check  to  the  energies  of 
the  canners'  industry  seems  to  be  a 
shortage  of  cans. 

California  Fruit  Crop  to  Feed  World 

The  following  is  from  a  bulletin 
issued  by  the  commission  of  horti- 
culture: 

"The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  recently  compiled  statis- 
tics of  fruit  produced  in  the  United 
States  which  are  of  particular  interest 
at  this  time,  as  they  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  food  campaign 
which  the  State  Commission  of  Horti- 
culture and  other  organizations  are 


NEW    REDWOOD  TANKS 

A  lank.  1  Villi  caUoal.  JI7.50:  a 
lank.  0i4.  ill:  a  Mock  tank. 
6i2.  110;  a  stork  tank.  5x2.  $8; 
all  sues  of  tanks  In  stock  up  to 
lO.Otfu  gallons;  I  sell  direct  to 


ence.  Farmers  and  Merchants' 
Bank.     1'horte  ?9S7. 

R.  F.  WILSON. 
451  W.  Mam  St..  Stockton.  Cal. 


GOING  TO  BUILD? 


Send  for  our  Price  List  of  Lumber, 
Sash,  Doors  and  Builders'  Supplies. 
We  save  you  middleman's  profit. 
Contractors'  &  Builders'  Supply  Co. 


■  401  r>ih  st. 


Onklund,  i  ill. 


of  Wood  in  One  Day 


rl50 


tatly  giksiam 
_ hundred*  to  dally  us 

Writs  far  oar  booktet  "How 
Dsn  Rot*  Cats  «•  Cords 
Day". 
Delivered 
anywhere  la 
th*  U.  S.  A. 
only 


Tins  wonderful  invention  does  TEN  TIME 
work  of  TWO  MEN  in  the  woods. 
With  It  yoa  can  make  money  out  of  roar  wood  riro- 
ply  through  the  immense  saving  in  time  and  labor. 
One  man  can  handle  it  on  a  log  and  two  can  mora 

it  from  log  to  log.  Will  cut  a  40  inch  log  to  five  min  g45  Hawthorne  Ava.  _  

Ulcs.  Write  us  today.       "  "  Portland.  Oregon 


fornia  furnished  93.2  per  cent  of  dried 
fruits  and  86  per  cent  of  the  wine  and 
grape  juice.  Of  canned  peaches  Cali- 
fornia supplied  80  per  cent  of  the 
total  value,  72  per  cent  of  the  canned 
p„ears,  practically  all  the  canned  apri- 
cots and  4S  per  cent  of  the  canned 
cherries. 

"The  principal  dried  fruits  in  the 
United  States  were  prunes,  raisins, 
apples,  peaches  and  apricots.  Cali- 
fornia reported  all  the  raisins  and 
dried  apricots  and  practically  all  the 
peach?s,  and  86  per  cent  _  of  the 
prunes.  It  ranked  second  in  dried 
apples,  with  New  York  first  in  dried 
apples." 

A  Modem  Hank  Monk 

"Aren't  you  afraid  you  will  be 
pinched? 

"My  question  was  addressed  to  the 
young  chap  driving  the  auto  bus  from 
Molena  to  Rio  Vista,  on  the  Sacra- 
mento River  whither  I  was  going  to 
visit  the  California  Fruit  Canning  As- 
sociation's plant,  to  observe  the  proc- 
ess of  canning  asparagus;  and  as  I 
had  a  definite  object  in  view,  I  was 
somewhat  solicitous  to  arrive  all  in 
one  piece. 

"No,"  he  replied;  "there  are  no 
speed  cops  on  this  road."  • 

Upon  this  I  saw  that  the  case  was 
problematical,  and  determined  to  see 
it  through  without  protest.  Besides, 
many  moon's  ago,  I  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  riding  on  the  box  seat  of 
a  genuine  Concord  coach  by  the  side 
of  Hank  Monk  over  Sierra  mountain 
roads.  Hank  Monk  was  the  famous 
whip  who  drove  Horace  Greeley  to 
Hangtown  to  deliver  a  lecture,  and 
who  "got  him  there  on  time,"  and 
established  for  himself  a  fame  that 
circled  the  globe.  So,  in  memory  of 
old  times,  I  softly  said,  "Let  her  go, 
and  he  did.  and  we  got  there  on  time. 

1  was  met  at  Rio  Vista  by  Mr. 
Wood,  the  superintendent  of  the 
asparagus  plant,  and^  changing  to  his 
car,  was  in  a  few  minutes  at  the  can- 
nery where  an  animated  scene  was 
presented  to  my  interested  attention. 

The  Asparagus  Plant 

The  floor  space  of  this  plant  is 
120x160  feet,  all  under  one  roof,  and 
is   lighted    from   above.      There  is 


promulgating  in  the  State  of  Cali-  .  watef  watcr_  everywhere.    The  floor 


fornia 

"California's  chief  industry,  the 
$100,000,000  annual  fruit  «crop,  is  being 
given  careful  attention  by  State 
Commissioner  Hccke  and  his  staff  of 
nearly  300  quarantine  officers,  in- 
spectors and  county  commissioners  in 
the  47  principal  fruit  counties  with  a 
view  to  making  an  even  greater  show- 
ing than  ever  before  in  the  production 
of  fruit  foods  for  suffering  humanity. 
Much  of  the  Government's  report  is 
compiled  from  figures  taken  from  the 
thirteenth  census,  although  later  esti- 
mates were  made  from  the  Bureau 
of  Crop  Estimates.  According  to 
these  figures  the  production  of 
peaches  and  nectarines  in  the  United 
States  was  35,500,000  bushels,  of 
which  California  produced  9,250,000 
bushels,  Georgia  following  with  2.- 
500.000.  No  other  State  produced 
2.000,000  bushels.  Plums  and  prunes 
show  15.500,000  bushels,  California 
leading  with  more  than  half,  or  9.318.- 
000.  and  Oregon  next  with  1.032,000, 
and  Washington  1,032,000.  Pears.  8,- 
841,000.  California  in  the  lead,  and 
New  York  second.  Cherries  were  4,- 
126,000,  California  leading  with  501,- 
000  bushels. 

"Two-thirds  of  the  35,060.000 
pounds  of  figs,  and  practically  all  of 
the  16,408,000  pounds  of  olives  were 
grown  in  California.  The  California 
Olive  Association  estimated  the  pro- 
duction of  olive  oil  in  California 
for  1915  at  1,000,000  gallons,  and 
packed  olives  at  3,000,000  cases  of 
six  gallons  each.  California  produced 
77  per  cent  of  the  grapes,  New  York 
second,  and  Michigan  third.  Cali- 


is  washed  every  few  minutes,  and  the 
cleanliness  and  sweetness  of  that 
factory  is  appealing.  The  water 
supply  is  derived  from  two  artesian 
wells.  150  feet  deep. 

All  around  and  across  that  vast 
room  are  ranged  racks  and  vats 
where  the  process  of  canning  as- 
paragus is  carried  on.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  women,  dressed  in  blue  uni- 
forms and  with  dainty  white  caps  on 
their  heads,  were  at  work  there.  They 
were  of  different  nationalities  and 
ages,  but  all  cheerfully  and  enthu- 
siastically engaged  in  their  work. 
There  was  also  a  lesser  number  of 
men,  all  wearing  uniforms  of  blue, 
and  white  caps,  all  neat  as  pins,  as 
busy  as  bees. 

These  employes  are  divided  into 
groups,  called  families,  with  one  gen- 
eral forewoman,  and  an  assistant,  and 
one  foreman  and  an  assistant.  The 
forewoman  and  assistant  are  uni- 
formed in  white.  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  spirit  of  harmony  pre- 
vailing there  enters  into  and  forms  ' 
a*  dominant  part  of  the  food  they  pre- 
pare. 

I  regret  that  I  am  not  given  space 
to  enter  into  the  history  and  growth 
of  asparagus,  but  as  this  story  relates 
only  to  the  process  of  canning,  we 
will  begin  when  the  "grass,"  as  it  is 
called,  is  delivered  from  the  beds, 
after  having  been  brought  up  the 
river. 

When  asparagus  is  received  from 
the  fields  it  >s  cut  into  proper 
lengths  to  fit  the  cans  and  is  graded 
for  size  and  color.    If  it  is  allowed  to 
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stand  for  a  few  hours  after  it  is  cut 
it  loses  its  luster  and  becomes  coarse 
and  woody.  To  avoid  this  possi- 
bility the  asparagus  factories  arc  lo- 
cated near  the  asparagus  beds,  and 
the  asparagus  that  is  cut  in  the  morn- 
ing is  canned  the  same  day. 

After  it  has  been  washed  and  the 
butt  ends  cut  off  it  is  cut  into  proper 
lengths  to  fit  the  cans,  which  are  of 
th  ree  different  lengths.  It  is  then 
put  info  iron  baskets  and  conveyed 
through  a  final  washing  process. 
Sorting  and  Grading  Asparagus 
On  the  racks  before  each  girl  arc 
six  boxes  used  for  grading  purposes. 
The  asparagus  is  in  three  colors,  blue, 
green  and  white,  and  as  I  have  be- 
fore mentioned,  three  sizes.  All  the 
colors  and  all  the  sizes  are  put  to- 
gether i ii  large  vats  of  water,  and  the 
celerity  with  which  the  girls  grade 
and  can  the  asparagus  is  marvelous. 
They  work  by  the  piece  and  one  little 
woman  makes  from  $3  to  $5  per  day, 
but  she  is,  of  course,  an  experienced 
worker. 

I  asked  one  slip  of  a  girl  how  long 
she  had  been  forking.  She  said  it 
was  her  second  season  and  that  she 
could  now  earn  $2  and  sometimes  $3 
per  day.  . 

After  the  asparagus  has  been  sized 
it  is  then  sent  to  be  blanched.  In 
this  process  the  asparagus  first 
passes  under  jets  of  cold  water,  and 
is  then  immersed  in  a  tank.  At  the 
farther  end  of  this  tank  the  baskets 
are  taken  out  and  run  through  the 
blanching  process.  This  is  a  bath 
filled  with  boiling  water  and  serves 
to  soften  the  asparagus  and  set  its 
color. 

It  i.s  then  taken  to  the  briner  and 
covered  with  brine  and  then  sent  to 
the  exhaust  box  and  in  about  six 
minutes  is  brought  to  the  boiling 
point,  after  which  the  cans  are  scaled 
by  closing  machines  and  then  cooked 
for  about  thirty  minutes  under  steam 
pressure. 

When  thoroughly  cool  the  cans  are 
neatly  labeled,  this  work  also  being 
done  by  girls  so  adept  in  the  art  that 
they  command  from  12  to  $5  a  day. 
The  asparagus  is  then  ready  for 
marketing,  which  takes  place  six- 
months  Inter.  The  capacity  of  the 
plant  1  visited  is  2000  boxes  of  as- 
paragus a  day. 


Buying  a  Tractor 

MOST  tractors  now  on  the 
market  are  good  tractors — the 
engines  are  powerful  and  re- 
liable— they  are.  as  a  whole,  practical 
and,  with  intelligent  use,  entirely  sat- 
isfactory. That  is,  they  are  satisfac- 
tory if  the  purchaser  has  looked  care- 
fully to  his  own  particular  tractor 
needs  before  he  bought. 

The  powerful  tractor  made  to  turn 
great  quantities  of  dirt  in  plowing 
vast  acreages  would  most  certainly 
not  be  fitted  for  the  small  farm  where 
a  light  tractor  must  be  used  which 
will  do  a  wide  variety  of  work — 
where,  in  order  to  be  profitable,  it 
must  cultivate  as  well  as  plow,  disc, 
harrow  and  drill;  where  it  must  pull 
the  mower,  binder  and  wagon  as  well 
as  fill  the  silo  and  do  many  other 
belt-work  jobs. 

The  small  farm  tractor  in  order  to 
be  profitable  must  do  enough  of  the 
things  that  horses  now  do,  so  you 
will  feci  safe  in  eliminating  a  large 
per  cent  of  your  horses.  Therefore, 
the  farmer  who  looks  before  he  buys 
will  look  first  to  his  own  farm-power 
needs,  then  look  for  the  tractor  which 
most  completely  fits  those  needs. 

There  are  now  on  the  market  trac- 
tors to  fit  the  small  as  well  as  the 
large  1000-acre  farm  and  no  farmer 
need  make  the  mistake  of  buying  a 


J  Fair  List  Prices** 


  Fair  treatment 


BLACK  SAFE T  Y^T R E A D  T S R E S^\ mm ■ 


X3& 


|ILLIONS  of  miles  of  roughing  it  over  the 
worst  roads  of  our  country  produce  Goodrich 
Black  Safety  Treads—the  TESTED  TIRES 
of  America. 

Millions  of  miles  of  mauling  against  the  teeth  of 
the  road  confirm  Goodrich's  UNIT  MOLD,  un- 
broken cure,  as  the  BEST  construction  for  fabric 
tires. 

Millions  of  miles  ground  over  sand,  rock  and  gravel 
by  Goodrich's  Six  Fleets  of  Test  Cars  eliminate 
the  RISK,  preserve  the  BEST,  in  tires  for  you. 

Millions  of  miles  whirled  off  by  the  six  fleet* 
amidst  New  England  hills,  the  pine  lands  of 
Dixie,  the  peaks  of  Yellowstone  and  Glacier 
Parks,  on  the  plains  of  Kansas,  beside  the 
Minnesota  lakes,  and  along  the  Pacific  Coast 
make  Goodrich  Tires  TESTED  by  ALL  America. 

Get  the  benefit  of  the  lessons  of  these  millions 
of  miles  of  tire  testing-^-only  the  BEST  survives 
THE  TEST — in  Goodrich's  matchless  fabric  tires 
—Black  Safety  Treads. 


THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  CO 

Akron,  Ohio 

Goodrich  also  makes  the  famous 
Silvertown  Cord  Tires,  which  won 
the  1916   Racing  Championship 

Also  the  Best  Tubes— Brown  and  Gray 


Where  You  Sec  This  Sign 
Goodrich  Tire*  »re  Stocked 


A  BSORBINE 

f*        TRADE  MARK  REGU.S.PAT.  OFF 


Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles, 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lsmenest 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
Bruises,  Boot   Chafes.    It  is  a 

SAFE  ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair  and  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
$2. 00  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Book  5  M  free. 

ABSORB1NE.  JR..  anlleepllc  liniment  lor  mankind,  re- 
docea  Slralna.  Painful.  Knotted.  Swollen  Veins.  Concen- 
trated— only  a  few  dropa  required  atari  application.  Pries- 
%  1  per  bottle  at  dealera  or  delivered. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  157  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Matt, 


We  grow  millions  ot 

HOLLAND  BULBS 

in  California. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  etc. 

Send  In  your  name  now,  and  you 
will  receive  our  new 

BULB  BOOK 

•i       when  issued. 

COTTAGE  GARDENS 
NURSERIES,  INC. 

Eureka.  Cal. 


Best  in  the  Long  Run-  liKtKOsOSOSkj 


Bill  in  Half 

If  ymi  art  going  to 
pntnt  your  house,  barn. 
Interior  finishing  or  varnishing, 
jr  "Direct  I/roni  Factory  to  You' 
Taint  Catalog.  It  tells  how  to  paint,  the  amount 
of  paint  you  will  nccil.  kind  of  paint  to  buy  ami 
the  price  you  should  pay. 

Buying  our  Guaranteed  Taint  Is  like  putting 
aioncy  In  the  bank.  It  not  only  pays  good  Interna, 
but  It  will  Improte  both  the  rental  and  (tilling 
value  of  your  property.  8end  for  Taint  Catalog— 
a  postal  card  will  bring  It. 

General  Paint  &  Varnish  Co: 

112  Markat  Street.  Sin   Franclaco.  Calll. 
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Classified  Ads 
Pay  Big 


Good  Results— Bold 

Kindly  run  the  advertisement  to  OWJ- 
rv  Issue.  Orchard  and  Farm.    The  De- 
ember    ad    ha.   already    sold    me  Wo 
,  .....  and  have  a  number  more  inquiries, 
-a    H     lyo«e      Manager,  Cedarhurst 
Ranches,   Route   2,  Sacramento,  cat. 

Hob  Ad  Pulling  Fine 

I  believe  I  have  been  givlnc  you  orders 
for  my  hog  advertisement  In  your  me- 
ter™ columns  month  by  month,  but  the 
d  Is  £u  in*  well  and  you  may  continue 
t  ••tf "— R  H.  Whitten,  Los  Angeles. 
Cal. 

Very  Good  Results — Rabbits 

Kindly  run  the  enclosed  ad.  In  May 
and  June  Issues  of  Orchard  and  Farm_ 
I  had  very  good  results  from  this  ad  in 
Orchard  and  Farm  of  December  Janu- 
ary and  February  and  trust  the  May  and 
June  Issues  will  be  as  good  Bnc  o,«l 
find  P  O.  Money  Order  for  11.14  for  the 
enclosed  ad.-S.  O.  S.  Armstrong  Prop., 
Armstrongs  Rabbit  Tarda.  P.  O.  I 
256,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

Got  Fine  Results — Rabbits 
Keep  our  ad  running:  getting  fine  re- 
Its  Enclosed  find  stamps  to  the 
nount  of  II.     Ccedit  "»  with  balance 

„i"  ve    cost   of   advertisement.— Caldwell 

Bros.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

Rig  Rabbit  Business 

F.ndosed  find  42c  In  stamps.  Kindly 
ecp  our  ad  running.     It  sure  Is  doin* 
■  he  work.    Wishing  you  success. 
Mnnot's  Rabbitry.  Fresno,  Cal. 


We  are 


Keep  Our  Ad  Running— Sure 

You  will  find  enclosed  90c.  for  which 
keep  our  ad  running.    Getting  results. 
Slnnott's  Rabbitry,  Fresno,  Cal. 

Sells  Lots  of  Airedales 

Enclosed  you  will  kindly  find  75c 
pay  for  the  enclosed  ad  to  be  run  in 
November  Issue.  Have  had  fine  surress 
rem  previous  ads.  Thanks  for  past  fa- 
vors.— A.   B.   Scanlon,   Valleclta.  Cal. 

Much  Tlenscd  With  Resultn 

Please  run  my  ad  for  six  months 
longer  I  have  had  good  results  from 
It. — J.  W.   Robinson,  Fresno,  Cal. 

Only  Paper  That  Got  Results 

I  will  countermand  my  order  to  dis- 
continue ad.  Let  It  run  a  couple  more 
Issues.  To  be  frank,  the  season  Is  over, 
but  Orchard  and  Farm  is  the  only  paper 
which  has  got  any  Inquiries  to  speak  of. 
The  others  were  so  little  It  did  not  pay. 
"  am  not  trying  to  sell  a  whole  lot  more 
his  season,  so  I  say.  continue  a  couple 
of  issues  vet.  I  will  admit  your  paper 
must  surely  be  read. — C.  E.  Thorpe.  R. 
-   r>.  i.  Box  300.  Seattle.  Wash. 

Mighty  Fine  for  Nursery  Advertising 

Enclosed  find  check  to  pay  for  adver- 
tisements of  January  and  February. 
12.94.  This  little  ad  has  been  of  more 
satisfaction  to  us  than  any  of  our  4-Inch 
double  column  ads  In  other  papers. 
Please  discontinue  the  ad  In  bargain  col- 
umn and  give  us  rates  on  2-Inch  double- 
olumn  by  the  year  and  oblige. — 
Southern  Oregon  Nursery,  E.  P.  Drew  & 
Sons,  Props.,  Yoncalla,  Ore. 

By  Far  Best  Ftirm  Paper 

I  consider  your  paper  one  of  the  very 
best  farm  papers  that  I  know  of — cer- 
tainly the  best  on  the  Coast. — W.  A. 
Lee,  Covlna,  Cal. 

Turkey  Business  Good 
Kindly  insert  the  enclosed  two  lines  In 
vour  Issue  for  May.     We  had  good 
suits  from  the  turkey  lines  In  the  April 
Issue. — The  Ferris  Ranch,   Pomona,  Cal. 

More  Talis  Than  Any  Other 

Had    more   calls   through   your   paper  | 
Inst  year  than  any  others.— D.  Clayton, 
Modesto,  Cal. 

Sold  Out  Entirely— Poultry 

Cut  out  my  ad.  All  sold  out. — F.  E. 
Barleau,  Lindsay,  Cal. 

Too  Much  Business — Poultry 
Enclosed  find  check  for  $1.50  covering 
advertising  for  April  and  May.  It  may 
interest  you  to  know  that  from  the  little 
ad  running  for  the  past  four  months  be- 
ginning January,  I  have  had  orders  so 
far  In  excess  of  capacity  that  I  have  had 
to  turn  away  $600  worth  of  business. 
Another  season  I  expect  to  Increase  my 
capacity  1000  per  cent  and  shall  use 
display  space  Instead  of  classified  col- 
umns. Eighty-five  per  cent  of  Inquiries 
received  have  resulted  In  sales.  Up  to 
the  present  time  have  had  hut  one  dis- 
satisfied customer.  Following  strictly 
the  rule  that  "No  deal  Is  ever  closed  un- 
til the  customer  la  fully  satisfied."  I 
have  proven  It  to  be  the  best  guarantee 
of  success.  May  Orchard  and,  Farm  con- 
tinue to  add  to  her  success. — C.  J. 
Barnes,  Prop.,  The  Golden  Egg  Farm, 
Antloch.  Cal. 


SUGAR 


4 CENTS 
PER 
POUND 

WhenPurchasedThrough 
Our  Combination  Orders 
Amounting  to  Only  $5.00 

Combination  Order  No.  15 
Our  Big  Leader 

20  lbs.  Sugar  (fine  dry  granu- 

lated)    80c 

3  lbs.    Rolled    Oat    or  Pearl 

Barley   •   1 

3  lbs.  Rice  or  2  cans  Carnation 

jjUjj    Xoc 

2  »u  Tomato  Puree,  Corn  or 

6  bars  best  Laundry  Soap....  3"c 
2  cans  Oysters  or  2  V4  lbs.  Rice 

or  Barley   *V •  • 

2  lbs.   Tea   (any  flavor)  or  3 

lbs.  fancy  Coffee  fl.OO 

1  large   bottle   Flavoring  Ex- 
tract  or  2  lbs. 'best  Coffee   18c 

2  cans  Sliced  Peaches  or  1  bot- 
tle Tomato  Catsup   *3c 

2  cane  Sugar  Peas  or  2  cans 

of  best  String  Beans   *»c 

3  pkgs.  Washing  Powder  or  3 

cans  Cleanser    toe 

1  2-lb.  square  Butter  or  1  No. 

3  pall  pure  Lard  ■  ■  15c 

Total  for  all  unchanged  $6.00 

We  pay  the  freight  on  shipment* 
amounting  to  *5  or  over  for  KM)  miles, 
and  make  allowances  on  all  orders  be- 
yond 100  miles. 

Send  for  New  August 
Catalog — Just  Out 

FREESE  &  CO. 

Southeast  Corner  Divisadero  and 
Ellis  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


BUILDING 
MATERIAL 

New  and  Second-Hand 

Everything  for  the  building.  Get  oth- 
ers' price  and  see  us.  compare  stock. 
3  000  000  ft.  graded  lumber;  16  carloaus 
latest  design  plumbing,  4  cars 
In*,  doors,  windows,  sash.  All  purchases 
male  before  advances.  It  will  mean  dol- 
lars to  get  our  estimate. 

SPECIAL 

Hospital  and  Surgeons.  Attention!  20 
Porcelain  Enameled.  Nickel  Trimmed 
Hospital  Operation  Basins;  1-3  price, 
used  few  weeks. 

Block  of  Bargains. 

SYMON  BROS. 

WltWKKKS, 
1501-1527  Market  St., 
San  FranclKco. 
BRANCH: 
Twent j -fln>t  nnd  Sim  Pablo  Ave., 
Oakland. 


Help  to  Kill  Whisky! 

An  Appeal  From  Farmers'  Protective  League 


THE  stand  taken  by  Orchard  and 
Farm  on  the  liquor  question  has 
brought  forth  many  congratu- 
latory letters  from  the  farmers  of  this 
coast.  It  is  conceded  on  all  hands 
that  one  of  the. greatest  evils  with 
which  the  agriculturist  has  to  combat 
is  tippling  among  farm  hands. 

Drunkenness  has,  in  some  instances, 
arrested  the  agricultural  development 
of  certain  sections,  where  it  was  found 
impossible  to  employ  steady,  reliable 
help  because  of  the  fact  that  at  any 
time  the  farm  laborer  was  likely  to 
leave  his  job  and  go  to  the  saloon 
for  a  debauch  that  often  lasted  long 
enough  to  cause  harvesting  or  other 
operations  to  cease  entirely. 

It  is,  as  the  Farmers'  News  says, 
the  cc.'ntry  saloon  that  is  the  curse 
of  agricultural  labor. 

"The  single  man,  with  his  home 
probably  far  away  in  another  State, 
seeking  companionship  and  some  lit- 
tle glimmer  of  sociability,  after  a 
hard  day's  work  in  the  fields,  has  fre- 
quently no  other  place  to  find  it  but 
there. 


Xiut-Down  On  Your  Tire! 
andX^asoIineBill 

'  S      (Jnlees  you  main- 
' ; :        tain  the  air  in  your  tires    >Jf  j  | 
1 1 H'    at  the  right  pressure,  you  are  using 
up  50$  more  rubber  and  25JJ 
mote  gas  than  is  necessary. 
Me-jure  the  air  in  your  tires  with  a  i 

Schrader  Universal 
Tire  Pressure  Gauge 

i  and  reduce  the  cent  of  your  motoring, 
k       Price  in  U.  S.  A.  One  Dollsl. 
|\  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the 
IV  SCHRADER  UNIVERSAL  PUMP  C0H- 
! I  ;\  NECTI0N  «bo.  It  makes  tire-pumping 
ail  W  snd  tire-testing  easy. 

A.  SCHRADER  S  SON,  Inc. 
801  Atlantic  Ave.,  ^ 


"If  he  is  weak,  the  time  is  not  long 
before  he  has  made  such  places  a  sort 
of.  headquarters,  where  all  of  bis 
wages  are  spent,  as  well  as  much  of 
his  time  lost,  which  would  otherwise 
be  valuable  in  helping  along  an  ac- 
cumulation, to  some  time  acquire  his 
own  little  farm. 

"Many  farmers  provide  a  sort  of 
reading  room  or  gathering  place  sup- 
plied with  reading  matter  and  some 
forms  of  simple  amusement. 

"All  owner  farmers  might  well  do 
•o.  Of  course  tenant  farmers  would 
not,  and  as  in  many  places  they  are 
numerous,  there  the  disreputable  type 
of  saloon  generally  flourishes. 

An  appeal  is  being  made  to  the  dif- 
ferent Boards  of  Supervisors  in  Cali- 
fornia by  the  Farmers'  Protective 
Leagtfe.  asking  them  to  regulate  the 
saloons  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer, 
as  a  war-time  measure.  It  would  be 
well  if  this  appeal  were  heeded  and 
the  result  of  it  would  be  that  the 
farm  laborer  were  not  permitted  to 
buy  strong  alcoholic  drinks  at  any 
time,  whether  war  existed  or  not. 


Annual  Tractor  Show 


THE  second  annual  tractor  dem- 
onstration of  the  Traction  En- 
gine and  Implement  Dealers' 
Association  of  Southern  California 
will  be  held  this  year  at  Los  Angeles, 
September  18  to  22,  inclusive.  Last 
year  the  first  demonstration  was  held 
at  Puente.  This  year  the  demonstra- 
tion will  be  held  on  the  Vail  tract  of 
650  acres,  which  lay  two  miles  from 
the  end  of  the  Los  Angeles  Stephen- 
son avenue  street  car  line,  from  which 
jitney  buses  will  convey  visitors  to 
and  from  the  demonstration  grounds 
throughout  the  period  of  the  show. 

Twenty-fiv?  dealers,  representing 
all  the  well  known  California  and 
Eastern  makes,  arc  expected  to  be 
present  to  make  the  show  a  big  suc- 
cess.   Every  afternoon,  from  2  to  4, 


demonstrations  will  be  held,  while 
private  demonstrations  will  be  held 
on  request. 

There  will  be  tractors  for  every 
purpose  tractors  to  fit  every  purse, 
too,  little  tractors  and  big  ones.  The 
dealers  will  also  exhibit  labor-saving 
farm  implements,  also  automobiles 
and  trucks  with  their  accessories;  also 
household  furniture  and  other  lines 
of  interest  to  women  folks.  A  first 
class  restaurant  at  popular  prices  will 
feed  the  crowd. 

The  railroads  will  give  a  special  rate 
of  one  and  one-third  fare  for  round-trip 
from  all  points.  Anyone  interested  in 
tractors  should  by  all  means  make  ar- 
rangements to  attend  this  demonstra- 
tion, as  it  is  there  you  can  learn  more 
about  tractors  than  by  any  other 
means. 


Don't  Pick  Green  Fruit 


in  U.S.A. 


THERE  is  but- one  really  great 
chemist.  Nature.  Man  knows 
a  lot  about  chemistry,  more 
and  more  every  year,  and  he  is  learn- 
ing that  only  ripe  fruit  is  of  the 
highest  quality.  The  plan  of  picking 
apples,  bananas  and  oranges  when 
the  fruit  is  half  ripe  and  allowing  it 
to  become  fit  for  use  while  in  tran- 
sit from  the  tree  to  the  table  has 
been  abandoned  or  should  be  aban- 
doned in  every  well  regulated  pro- 
ducing district.  Only  fruit  ripened 
on  the  tree  can  be  of  highest  quality 
on  the  table. 

Apple  growers  in  the  Hood  River 
district  of  Oregon  have  learned  the 
lesson  in  chemistry,  the  lesson  which 
means  so  much  to  the  consumer  of 
fruit.  To  get  the  bright  coloring  of 
the  Hood  River  apple  the  fruit  must 
remain  on  the  tree  until  it  is  fully 
ripe.    To  gain  the  delicate  flavor  and 

Kill  the  Weeds 

RICHARD  GARSTANG  of  224 
West  Thirtieth  street,  Los 
Angeles,  has  an  original  and 
simple  device,  a  grass  burner,  de- 
vised for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing useless  brush  and  weeds.  It  is 
made  of  tubing  in  the  shape  of  a 
"T,"  the  cross  tubing  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  .handle  being  packed  with  as- 
bestos, making  the  handle  serve  as  a 
reservoir  for  kerosene,  distillate  or 
gasoline.  It  is  a  very  efficient  imple- 
ment on  the  ranch  where  a  farmer 
dfsires  to  get  rid  of  his  weeds.  It  is 
atLo  used  for  brush  firing,  and  enables 
the  operator  to  work  very  rapidly, 
doing  the  work  of  two  or  more  men. 


the  proper  amount  of  sugar  the  fruit 
must  remain  in  the  sunshine  to  the 
last  minute,  must  be  allowed  to  take 
from  the  tree  the  last  bit  of  nourish- 
ment and  from  the  air  the  nectar 
which  the  bee  takes  from  the  flower. 
The  combination  of  fresh  air,  sun- 
shine, iron  in  the  soil,  mountain 
breezes,  perfect  pruning  and  thin- 
ning, gives  to  Hood  River  apples  the 
most  exquisite  colorings,  the  most 
delicate  flavors  and  the  most  uniform 
size. 

Housewives  are  fast  learning  that 
only  apples  allowed  to  ripen  on  the 
tree,  in  the  autumn  sunshine,  will 
give  the  delicate  dishes  desired,  and 
they  are  more  and  more  demanding 
the  boxed  and  graded  article,  under 
guarantee  of  the  Hood  River  grower, 
•who  is  bending  every  effort  to  pro- 
duce the  finest  apples  offered  on  the 
markets  of  any  country. 

New  Lawn  Sprinkler 

ANEW  lawn  sprinkler  is  de- 
signed with  the  idea  of 
enabling  one  man  to  take  care 
of  several  acres.  The  sprinkler 
proper  consists  of  several  lengths  of 
pipe  joined  together,  making  a  string 
of  any  desired  length.  The  pipes  are 
perforated  and  in  each  perforation  a 
small  nozzle  is  set,  while  the  supports 
are  such  that  the  pipes  can  rotate 
back  and  forth  easily. 

The  pipes  are  supplied  with  water 
through  a  small  hydraulic  device  car- 
ried on  a  two-wheeled  truck,  and  this 
device  swings  back  and  forth  under 
the  pressure  of  the  water.  The  pipe 
line  is  rigidly  attached  to  this  so  that 
the  tiny  streams  of  water  are  con- 
stantly thrown  back  and  forth 
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Note  These  Features  f 

1.  Pulls  Instead  of  pushes  It- 
self orer  the  ground. 

2.  Can  be  "gee-ed"  and  "haw- 
ed" out  of  holes  and  soft 
places  like  a  team. 

8.  Has  full-power  pull  on 
turns  as  well  as  on  the 
stralght-away. 

4.  Turns  clear  around  In  a  10- 
foot  circle  (5-foot  radius), 

5.  Plows  or  harrows  as  close 
up  In  the  corners  of  fields 
as  a  team. 

6.  Plows  as  close  to  vines  and 
trees  as  a  team. 

T.  Makes  little  difference  how 
far  off  center  you  hitch. 

8.  Qoes  under  branches  of 
trees  no  team  can  get  under. 

9.  Runs  stationary  machinery 
np  to   10-h.p.  when  not 


10 


plowing. 
W(  ■ 


elghs  less  and  costs  less 
to  run  than  wheel-type 
tractors  of  same  power. 

11.  Pays  for  Itself  In  what  It 
saves. 

12.  Light  weight  on  long  track 
surface. 

18.  Cultivates  10  to  15  acres 

in  10  hours. 
14.  Plows  from  4  to  7  acres  In 

10  hours. 
IB.  Little   power   required  to 
pull    tractor  —  power  all 
goes  to  pull. 

■Ill  IIIIIMUIIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIIIIItlllllllllllllUIIIIIIIMIIIIIIII? 
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Necessary  to  Order 

Tractor  Now— Don't  Wait 

Steal  and  other  materials  ore  hard  to  get  and  are  costing  more  all  the  time.  No  matter  when 
woti  need  your  tractor  you  should  order  now  for  future  delivery  at  present  prices;  $1150  now  buys 
the  lowest-priced  tractor  of  trackVaying  type,  suitable  for  orchard  and  vineyard  work.  Big  crops 
count  today  and  quick  plowing  or  cultivation  at  just  the  right  time  brings  big  crops.  You  want  to 
be  ready. 

Bean  TrackPULL  Tractor 

Patented  Front  Drive  Principle 


There  la  a  great  advantage  In  the  front-drive  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bean  TrackPULL  Tractor.  The  Tractor 
■teers  with  the  track  that  pulls.  It  gets  good  trac- 
tion and  yet  Is  so  light  In  weight  that  little  power  Is 
required  to  move  It — the  power  goes  into  the  pull. 
When  you  steer  It  you  swing  the  entire  front  end 
around  just  as  you  Bwlng  a  team.  If  you  are  of  aver- 
age strength  you  can  swing  the  entire  front  end  either 
to  left  or  right  at  right  angles  with  one  hand.  If  you 
hit  a  soft  Bpot  you  just  swing  her  over  a  little  to  right 
'  or  left  and  keep  on  going. 

Weighs  3100  Pounds 

Its  light  weight  distributed  over  long  traction  puts 
the  Bean  TrackPULL  In  a  claps  by  Itself  as  a  culti- 
vating tractor.  It  packs  the  soil  less  than  a  man's 
shoe  when  he  walks.  Farmers  and  growers  have  come 
to  recognize  the  folly  of  rolling  down  their  land  with 
a  large,  cumbersome  outfit  which  works  with  difficulty 
over  newly-plowed  land  and  packs  the  soil  unduly. 


Why  Try  to  Get  Along  Without  This  Great 
Little  Producer? 
It  will  save  you  money  by  saving  you  the  cost  of 
man  labor.  It  will  not  eat  up  one-third  of  what  It 
helps  to  produce  as  horses  do.  It  will  not  be  affected 
by  heat  or  "Insects.  It  will  cultivate  deep  in  hot 
weather.  It  will  cost  nothing  to  maintain  when  It  is 
Idle.  You  can  use  Its  belt  power  to  run  your  station- 
ary machinery.  When  the  opportunity  comes  to  rent 
an  extra  piece  of  land  and  by  quick  work  put  In  an 
extra  crop  or  two,  you  can  work  your  tractor  night 
and  day,  If  necessary,  and  turn  a  handsome  profit. 

Remember  that  the  Bean  TrackPULL  Tractor  Is 
owned  and  made  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  famous 
Bean  Sprayers  which  have  proved  through  years  of 
service  to  be  the  staunchest  machines  of  this  kind  ever 
built.  You  can  depend  on  the  Bean  Spray  Pump  Co.'a 
Tractor  the  same  as  you  can  depend  on  its  sprayer. 

Mail  Coupon  for  Book 

Don't  take  chances  if  you  want  to  be  sure  of  getting 
a  tractor  this  year.  A  lack  of  materials  later  may  cut 
down  the  supply  of  these  tractors  or  cause  an  advance 
In  prices.  Send  the  coupon  today  for  full  Informa- 
tion about  the  remarkable  Bean  TrackPULL  Tractor. 
Then  decide  if  you  want  one  and  put  in  your  order  for 
delivery  now  or  later.  Price  NOW  J1150.  Get  the 
fully  descriptive,  illustrated  book. 


Great  for  Orchards  and  Vineyards 


Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 

225  W.  Julian  St. 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


The  Bean  TrackPULL  Is  at  home  In  the  orchard.  It  la 
built  very  low,  never  damages  branches  or  knocks  off  the  fruit 
— turns  accurately  and  short  and  pulls  the  same  load  on  turns 
aa  on  straightaway.  It  makes  very  little  difference  how  far  off 
center  yon  hitch  on  the  drawbar  and  for  this  reason  It  Is  easy 
to  plow  or  cultivate  close  to  the  trees.  Trees  do  not  have  to 
be  pruned  at  a  greater  height  than  4  feet  when  you  work 
with  a  TrackPULL  Tractor.  Fruit  can  be  grown  close  to  the 
ground  and  therefore  the  yield  will  be  greater. 


There  norer  bu  been  another  tractor 
that  wtll  work  like  the  Bean  Track- 
PTJIX  Tractor  la  rlneyarda.  It  will 
work  right  up  to  Tinea  without 
breaking  off  the  young  shoota.  * 
It  can  be  turned  as  accurately 
and  In  M  email  a  apace  X? 
eaatwo-boraotcam,  Vine-  » 
yardlnte     appreciate  / 
thle  cloae  work  and 
thlf  nhort  turning; 
ability.  Ar 
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Bean  Spray- 
Pump  Co. 


225  W.  Julian  St. 
San  Jose,  Cal, 

Please  aend  me  your  Tractor 
Book  with  full  Information  about 
the  Bean  TrackPULL  Tractor. 


EDITORIAL   DEPARTMENT   OF  ORCHARD 

Bailey  Millard,  Editor. 

*;*  ************ 
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Our  Contributors 

PRIDE  in  our  contributors  leads 
us   to   remind   the   readers  of 
Orchard    and    Farm    of  what 
i hey  are  getting  when  they  peruse 
the  pages  of  this  paper. 

If  on  looking  over  the  list  of 
writers  for  any  other  farm  journal 
in  this  country  during  the  past  few 
months  you  can  discover  as  many 
big  names,  or  as  many  names  of  real 
experts  in  their  line,  we  shall  ,be 
pleased  if  you  will  tell  us.  We  have 
had  articles  by  Luther  Burbank.  the 
foremost  plant  authority  and  in- 
vestigator. Mr.  Burbank  has  one  of 
his  invaluable  papers  in  this  issue 
and  will  continue  to  write  for  us,  re- 
l;ifing  his  wonderful  discoveries  in 
plant  life  and  propagation. 

Then  there  is  the  important  series 
by  Hardy  W.  Campbell,  the  greatest 
tillage  expert  in  the  world — the  man 
who  has  shown  the  farmers  of  the 
Middle  West  how  to  double  their 
crops  in  bad  seasons.  Mr.  Campbell 
is  now  on  this  cojst  and  is  working 
as  the  consulting  agriculturist  of  a 
great  railroad  company  that  is  en- 
deavoring to  increase  the  food  sup- 
ply in  its  territory.  Read  his  ar- 
ticles and  you  will  have  the  last  word 
in  dry  farming  as  well  as  in  irriga- 
tion methods. 

In  the  articles  by  Charles  Weeks 
we  have  the  testimony  of  the  most 
successful  poultry  raiser  in  this 
country  as  to  his  methods,  and  our 
readers  can  do  no  better  than  to 
copy  them. 

As  a  practical  bee  man,  Mr.  C.  D 
Stuart,  who  lately  has  published  a 
series  of  instructive  apiary  articles 
in  our  paper,  probably  has  no  equal  in 
California,  and  here  again  we  have 
given  our  readers  full  toll  of  helpful 
literature. 

Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley  has  been 
writing  food  articles  for  us  and  will 
continue  from  time  to  time.  He  is  a 
man  of  national  reputation,  having 
formerly  been  the  head  of  the  Pure 
Food  Bureau  at  Washington. 

Occasionally  we  get  an  article  by 
David  Franklin  Houston,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  This  month  we 
print  one  by  Carl  Vrooman,  m>  fa- 
mous assistant. 

Other  prominent  people  on  our  list 
are  El  wood  Mead,  an  agrarian  au- 
thority of  international  repute;  Dr. 
Caroline  Cook  Coffin,  the  well-known 
food  and  dietetic  expert;  D.  D.  Ait-, 
ken,  president  of  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Association;  Ruth  Roberts,  the  well- 
known  writer  on  farm  women's  af- 
fairs, and  Mrs.  E.  Paquette,  whose 
Home  Garden  department  has  many 
interested  readers. 


The  Land  Show 

A CALIFORNIA  land 'show  on  a 
large  scale  will  be  given  in  San 
Francisco  in  October  and  will 
be  a  very  attractive  affair  to  all  pro- 
spective colonists  and  to  everybody 
interested  in  increasing  food  produc- 
tion in  these  times  of  war. 

President  R.  C.  Newell  of  the  Real 
Estate  Board  has  named,  A.  L.  Har- 
rigan,  O.  C.  Stine.  Emile  E.  Kahn, 
Colbert  Coldwell,  Albert  E.  Kern  and 
F.  M.  Pickering  to  direct  the  destiny 
of  the  coming  event,  which  will  be 
staged  under  canvas  at  Eighth  and 
Market  streets. 

With  the  appointment  of  this  com- 
mittee the  working  organization 
which  has  already  been  developed 
will  be  given  assistance  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  show.  Campaign  head- 
quarters have  been  opened  in  the 
Mills  building,  and,  although  the 
promotion  work  is  in  its  fir«t  stage, 
three  reservations  have  been  made 
for  space  by  communities  of  the  in- 
terior. 

Map9  for  the  floor  plan  are  off  the 
press.  Two  hundred  thousand 
square  feet  of  space  will  be  given  to 
exhibits,  placing  this  among  the  fore- 
most of  like  shows  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  double  the  space  em- 
ployed in  1913,  when  the  Real  Estate 
Board  Land  Show  was  held  in  San 
Francisco. 

Educational,  agricultural  and  hor- 
ticultural exhibits  will  characterize 
the  exposition.  It  is  the  idea  of  the 
members  of  the  board  to  promote  as 
far  as  possible  the  propaganda  of 
speeding  up  production  and  continu- 
ing business  in  its  usual  lines,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  coun- 
try is  at  war  and  there  is  a  tendency 
to  "business  slack"  on  the  part  of> 
the  people. 

Dire  necessity  of  increased  food 
production  in  California  will  ¥e 
stimulated,  according  to  the  claims 
of  proponents  of  the  coming  exposi- 
tion. 

Eighty-eight  pounds  of  juicy  pork 
made  in  eight  weeks,  and  in  some  in- 
stances as  high  as  ninety  to  100 
pounds,  is-the  pace  made  by  the  Ore- 
gon Experiment  Station,  and  made 
repeatedly.  It  was  done  by  using  a 
well-balanced  ration.  If  such  gains 
can  be  made  on  common  materials  in 
experimental  feeding,  let  us  strive  to 
do  as  well  in  home  feeding. 


Dock  the  lambs  while  they  are 
young,  as  there  will  be  less  shock 
and  less  loss  of  blood.  But  not  too 
short.  Smear  the  wound  with  tar. 
Keep  a  <lose  watch  that  the  healing 
takes  place  at  once. 


Some  blacksmiths  seem  to  think 
they  must  earn  their  money  paring 
off  the  horse's  hoof.  Result,  thou- 
sands of  poor  sore-footed  horses. 


Soul  Is  Mind 

SLOWLY  but  surely  the  real 
thinkers  of  the  age  are  com- 
ing to  the  conclusion  that  mind 
is  the  ruling  power  of  the  universe. 
Many  advanced  physicists  as  well  as 
metaphysicians  have  accepted  this 
theory  and  there  are  thousands  who 
hold  it  to  be  a  demonstrable  fact. 

For  centuries  men  of  learning 
have  speculated  upon  the  location  of 
the  soul  in  the  human  body.  Others 
have  considered  it  somewhat  apart 
from  the  physical 'being,  and  these, 
perhaps,  are  nearest  to  the  truth. 

We  submit  for  the  consideration 
of  our  readers  the  idea1  that  soul  is 
mind  and  that  mind  is  soul.  We 
have  nothing  but  our  own  convic- 
tions to  support  this  theory,  but  it 
seems  to  us  a  tenable  one.  We 
might  go  beyond  this  and  say  that 
we  have  witnessed  demonstrations 
that  seemed  to  prove  this  fact,  but 
these  demonstrations  might  not  be 
acceptable  to  many  of  our  readers, 
particularly  those  of  a  strictly  re- 
ligious turn. 

Now  we  have  the  utmost  respect 
for  religion.  No  matter  what  your 
creed,  if  you  tell  Us  you  believe  in 
it  sincerely,  we  will  respect  it  if  it 
tends  toward  making  you  and  the 
world  any  better  for  its  existence. 
However,  we  do  not  consider  that 
there  is  anything  irreligious  in  the 
idea  that  mind  is  soul. 

If  one  rejects  the  idea  of  a  per- 
sonal deity,  or  rather  of  a  cosmic 
personality,  as  many  theologians 
have  done,  and  accepts  the  idea  that 
the  activity  and  directivity  of  that 
omnipresent,  omniscient  and  omnip- 
otent being  whom  we  call  God  can- 
not be  exerted  through  any  other 
channel  save  mind,  then  one  has  ar- 
rived at  the  point  where  the  idea  of 
the  communication  between  God  and 
man  can  be  exerted  only  through  the 
same  medium. 

Therefore,  to  fulfill  one's  highest 
destiny  in  this  world  one  must  be  in. 
harmony  with  the  great  cosmic 
power — in  other  words  at  one  with 
universal  mind.  Then  you  will  have 
the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all 
understanding  and  begin  to  feel 
really  at  home  in  a  world  that  may 
now  seem  to  you  to  be  only  a  place 
of  sorrow  and  strife. 

As  for  the  great  world  war  it  can 
have  no  permanent  effect  upon  the 
morals  or  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
It  may  now  seem  to  be  a  grossly 
unjust  and  terrible  affair,  and  doubt- 
less it  is.  but  the  swing  of  the  pen- 
dulum will  bring  compensations  for 
this  abysmal  horror. 


When  you  think  that  everybody  is 
finding  fault  with  you,  stop  right  off 
and  ask  yourself  whether  you  are 
finding  fault  with  others.  Often  look 
your  own  doings  over.  It  is  the 
most  profitable  thing  any  of  us 
can  do. 
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Is  your  community  lagging  behind? 
If  so,  join  with  other  good  men  in 
putting  some  ginger  into  it. 


Better  have  a  slow  but  honest  hired 
man  than  one  who  has  a  lively^gait 
when  the  boss  is  around  and  no  gait 
at  all  when  the  boss'  back  is  turned. 


Farm  Loan  Farce 

IF  patience  ever  was  a  virtue,  it 
has  ceased  to  be  one  when  tfie 
farmer  of  this  coast  contemplates 
the  exasperatingly  slow-footed  opera- 
tions of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  which 
undertook  to  loan  $1,000,000  a  month 
to  agriculturists  beginning  with  the 
first  of  June,  and  which,  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  ly»d  loaned  from  the  time  it 
began  business  on  the  9th  of  April 
up  to  the  15th  of  July  only  $99,000. 
We  had  all  been  told  that  the  bank 
was  loaning  out  large  sums  of  money 
—from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000  a  month, 
but  now  it  has  been  discovered  that 
it  has  not  loaned  one-tenth  of  the 
latter  sum  all  together. 

All  of  our  hopes  as  to  the  relief 
that  would  come  from  the  Land  Bank 
during  the  harvesting  season — all  the 
promises  of  how  it  was  going  to  help 
production  during  the  war-time 
emergency  hav«  been  set  at  naught. 
California,  the  most  productive  State 
in  this  district,  as  well  as  the  most 
productive  one  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  has  received  from  the  Land 
Bank  up  to  the  middle  of  July  the 
noble  sum  of  $70,400.  This  amount  is 
ridiculously  insignificant  compared 
with  what  had  been  promised,  and  in- 
deed, it  is  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  sum 
of  loans  that  had  been  approved  by 
the  Farm  Loan  Board  at  Washing- 
ton for  distribution  in  this  State. 

Prejident  B.  G.  White's  peculiar 
attitude  .in  refusing  to  make  .known 
the  total  amount  of  money  loaned  to 
the  farmers  was  steadfastly  main- 
tained up  to  the  9th  of  July.  Every 
time  he  was  asked  what  that  amount 
was  he  refused  to  give  out  the  in- 
formation. But  on  the  date  referred 
to  the  editor  o£  Orchard  and  Farm 
went  to  the  treasurer  of  the  bank 
and  demanded  on  behalf  of  the  farm- 
ers of  this  coast  to  be  told  how  much 
money  had  been  loaned  out  by  the 
bank  since  the  beginning  of  its  opera- 
tions. The  amount  was  given  at 
$99,000,  but  in  reality  $16,000  of  this 
had  not  yet  been  forwarded  and  was 
still  lying  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank. 

Who  is  at  fault  for  this  dilatory 
financing  of  the  farmer  in  a  year 
when  Uncle  Sam  is  calling  upon  him 
for  increased  food  production  and 
when  the  said  farmer  has  been  as- 
sured that  through  rural  credits  he 
was  to  be  placed  on  the  same  busi- 
ness plane  as  the  city  merchant  or 
financier  and  be  loaned  all  the  money 
he  needed  at  5  per  cent? 

It  will  be  hard  for  the  president  of 
the  bank  to  evade  the  charge  that  it 
has  been  through  the  faulty  machin- 
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try  he  has  built  up  in  organizing  and 
furthering  the  work  of  the  bank  that 
this  miserable  and,  indeed,  pitiable 
result  has  been  reached.  President 
White  knew  the  needs  of  the  hour — 
the  war-time  necessity  for  more 
production,  and  he  knew  that  to 
help  along  the  situation  he  would 
have  to  prepare  quickly,  though  of 
course  safely,  to  loan  out  the  money 
to  our  agriculturists,  and  to  see  that 
instead  of  promises  they  received  the 
cash. 

Orchard  and  Farm  is  of  opinion 
that  in  such  districts  as  the  Imperial 
Valley,  where  the  farmer  must  pay 
10  per  cent  for  his  money  to  Los  An- 
geles and  other  banks,  that  a  just 
grievance  may  be  entertained  against 
the  Berkeley  Land  Bank  for  its  rank 

fc diction  in  duty  in  not  providing 
promised  funds  in  the  promised 

way. 

Home  Drying  of  Fruits 

DRY  vegetables  and  fruits  for 
winter  use  if  tin  cans  and  glass 
jars  for  canning  are  scarce  or 
expensive.  Drying  was  a  well-recog- 
nized and  successful  way  of  preserv- 
ing certain  foods  before  canning 
came  into  general  use,  the  specialists 
point  out,  and  modern  methods  make 
It  still  more  practicable  than  for- 
merly, either  in  the  home  or  by  com- 
munity groups. 

Three  methods  of  drying  have  beet* 
found  to  give  satisfactory  results. 
These  are  sun  drying,  drying  by  arti- 
ficial heat,  and  drying  with  air  blasts, 
as  before  an  electric  fan.  Trays  for 
drying  by  any  one  of  these  methods, 
as  well  as  tray  frames  for  use  over 
stoves  or  before  fans,  can  be  made 
satisfactorily  at  home.  Frames  and 
trays  for  use  with  artificial  heat  may 
be  purchased  complete  if  desired. 

Home  made  trays  may  be  made  of 
side  and  end  boards  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  thick  and  two  inches  wide, 
and  bottom  boards  of  lathing  spaced 
one-fourth  of  an  inch.  If  desired, 
one-fourth  inch  galvanized  wire  mesh 
may  be  tacked  to  the  side  and  end 
boards  to  form  the  bottoms  of  the 
trays. 

Frames  for  use  before  fans  may 
be  made  of  wood  of  convenient  size. 
Frames  for  use  with  artificial  heat 
should  be  made  of  non-inflammable 
material  to  as  great  an  extent  as  pos- 
sible. As  many  as  six  trays  may  be 
placed  one  above  the  other  when 
artificial  heat  is  used. 

In  drying  before  a  fan  the  number 
of  trays  that  may  be  placed  one 
above  the  other  wil!  depend,  to  a 
large  extent,  upon  the  diameter  of 
the  fan.  In  drying  in  the  sun,  trays 
as  described  may  be  used  or  the 
products  to  be  dried  may  be  spread 
on  sheets  of  paper  or  muslin  held  in 
place  by  weights. 

Possibly  the  most  common  mistake 
made  in  the  growing  of  strawberries 
(s  that  of  allowing  the  plants  to  be- 
come too  thick.  Most  varieties  of 
Strawberries  when  properly  cared  for 
produce  so  many  runners  that  the 
row  becomes  a  solid  mass  of  plants. 
When  this  is  the  condition  the  grow- 
er is  producing  plants  at  the  expense 
of  fruit. 


SUMMER  RESORTS 


CrAIUrHi  Resort  in  the  mountains  near  Santa 
v7vrllilflrt  Cruz.  Individual  cottages  tor  fam- 
ilies. Running  water,  electric  lights;  modern:  good 
table.  tO  wid  $10  per  week.  E.  P.  Lund.  R.  F. 
D.  1,  Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 

BEACH  HILL  INN  nuking  Cthe'  belch.  °The 
place  vnu  will  like.  Elegant  and  homelike.  Prl- 
rate  baths  if  desired.  Rates  $4  per  week.  Send 
for  Md  t 

FETTERS'  HOT  SPRINGS — Hot  sulphur 
water  for  rheumatism  diabetes  liver  and  stomach 
troubles.  Open  all  year,  lUtes  $12,  $14,  $16 
weekly.  Baths,  dancing,  amusements  free.  Located 
on  the  N.  W.  P.  and  S.  P.  Uys.,  in  Sonoma  Val- 
ley. 47  miles  north  of  San  Francisco.  Address 
George  Fetters,  Fetters'  Springs.  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 

THE  ANCHORAGE  £.  ^i^S 

above  sea  level.  Swimming  pool,  dance  ball,  cro- 
quet, tennis.  Board  $12  to  $14  per  week;  also 
housekeeping  cottages.  Anto  parties  invited.  Open 
all  year.  Get  off  at  Alma  Station  on  8.  P.  Auto 
meets  all  trains.    P.  Petersen,  P.  0.  Patchin,  CaL 

HflTFI  lYMnOM  r-os  Oatos,  Oat  nimate  is 
DWIEL  L I  liHVVn  ,  pasitiTc  cure  for  asthma 
and  most  nerrous  troubles.  Modern.  Open  all 
year.  Table  supplied  with  best.  $14  per  week  up, 
American  plan.    J.  B.  MeORATH.  Prop. 

CAPITOLA  BY  THE  SEAl^cfficSt 

ifornia.  Hotel,  125  rooms  and  hatha;  125  cottages, 
cabins,  and  camping  space.  Large  dining-room, 
overlooking  ocean;  spacious  dance  hall.  Hot  salt 
baths  and  surf  bathing,  amusements,  salmon  fishing. 
Anto  garage.  2V&  hours  south  of  8.  F.  Capitola- 
Hihn  Co..  Capitols,  Cal. 

Sonoma  Grove  §g§g£  THE 

Select  family  resort;  clubhona*  on  groanda.  Room 
and  board  $9  and  up  per  week.  Stop  at  Terano 
or  El  Verano  station.  Write  lor  folder.  MOSSO 
Se  BIANCHINI,  Sonoma.  Cal. 

Caliente  Park  Hotel  &  ^V^Lation. 

Medicinal  springs  on  grounds.  Special  rates 
for  families — board  and  room.  Auto  meets 
all  trains.  WM.  BRACKETT,  Mgr.,  Afrua 
Caliente,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 

Agua  Caliente  Springs 

ALWAYS  OPEN.  We  have  accom- 
modations in  cottages  for  100  guests. 

Out*  t  Vi  «>n  t  r  o  Hancp  Vi  a  1 1  tlflt  Y\  n  and 
vu  1         1  lit  a  II  t  ,       Uallvc       nail,        waiiio  a-ni*. 

swimming  tank  are  open. 

Our  new  stone  hotel  now  open  and 
Is  the  finest  and  most  modern  building 
north  of  San  Francisco.  Round  trip, 
N.  W.  P.  or  S.  P.  Ry.,  $1.65.  Send  for 
booklet.  THEODOR  RICHARDS,  Agua 
Caliente,  Cal. 

LADERA  RANCH  ^jST^SSt  s*£& 

ful  scenery;  spring  water:  good  table.  Wonderful 
trails  and  walks.  Rate  $12  for  adults,  lower  for 
children.  Write  Mrs.  0.  E.  Ayrea,  R.  F.  D.  2, 
Los  Oatos,  Cal. 

IDYLWILD  INN  \\  g£S  {££  sA,mF: 

ria  S.  P.,  on  State  Highway,  between  Los  Oatos 
and  Santa  Cruz;  rates  $12  up  per  week;  tested 
cows,  frnit.  regetables,  first-class  table.  Address 
IDYLWILD  INN,  Alma.  Cal.   Ph.  Los  Gatos  4F3. 

Herbal  Baths  for  Rheumatism, 
Paralysis  and  Neuralgia  §f»J& 

our  new  method  berbal  baths.  Only  baths  of  the 
kind  in  the  State.  Bona  fide  testimonials  on  file 
from  tho*e  cured.  No  fake.  Write  those  who 
haw  been  cured  after  all  me/lie*  1  tr\->»m  '■  "1 
failed.  For  further  information  address  PROF. 
UATCHKLL'S  SANITARIUM.  B<>yes  am  Si^ufttftt. 
Sonoma  Co. .  Oak     Accommodat  ions. 

P?  PMFWT'Q  IXIM  Modern  In  every  particular. 
^LCiTlcn  1  0  inn  French  and  Italian  dinners. 
Automobile  parties'  headquarters.  On  N.  W.  P. 
Ry.,  47  miles  north  of  San  Francisco.  Rooms  with 
hoard.  $12  up  per  week.  Phone  Suburban  3«F4. 
Fetters  Springs  P.  O..  Sonoma  Co..  Cal. 

RELIABLE  HOTELS 

50,000  Farmers,  Stockraisers  and  Fruitgrowers  now  read  Orchard  and  Farm. 
When  traveling,  information  as  to  reliable  hotels  and  accommodations  is 
always  welcome,  and  this  is  where  Orchard  and  Farm  is  desirous  of  serT- 
ing  its  hiir  family  of  readers.  You  can  rely  on  the  hotels  advertised  in 
these  columns,  as  the  publishers  will  only  accept  advertising  from  what  is 
considered  reliable  and  trustworthy  hotels.  When  planning  your  trips  to 
any  city  or  town,  be  sure  to  consult  these  columns  for  places  to  stop. 


Sunset,  Main  1585 
Home,  10743. 


"THE 
HOUSE 
OF 

COMFORT" 


822  West  Sixth  Street 

HOTEL  LEE 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Modern,  Beautiful  Ball  Room,  Card  Room  and 
Milliard  Bflom  in  connection  with  lobby.  Lo- 
cated on  Euternrban  Lines,  connecting  to  all 
beaches,  and  on  Local  Lines  to  AH  Parts  of 
the  City. 


venient  to  Shopping  District  and  Theaters. 
Rates  75c  and  up;  with  bath  $1.00  and  up. 


WM.  B.  CLARK,  Prop.    Special  Weekly  Summer  Rates     European  Plan 


"Another  of  America's 
Exceptional  Hotels" 

MULTNOMAH  HOTEL 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Room    with    Hath    from    si.r.it  day 

Garage  (or  convenience  of  tourists. 


DALE -TALL AC 

HOTEL  Tt 


Vacation 
On  the 
Russian 
River 

Swimming,  rowing,  sailing,  ca- 
noeing, hiking,  or  just  resting; 
recreation  to  suit  every  antici- 
pation. Easily  reached — small 
expense. 

Accommodations  from  camp- 
ing to  city  luxuries.  Read 
"Vacation-1917."  Free  copies 
at  695  Market  St.  (Hearst  Bldg.) 
or  upon  application  to  J.  J. 
Geary,  G.  P.  A.,  808  Phelan 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

NORTHWESTERN 
PACIFIC 


Bush    and    Stockton  Streets 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

REASONABLE  RATES 

Considering  the  superior  location 
and  handsome  appointment  of  the 
Victoria  and  the  high  class  of  Its 
patronage,  Its  rates  are  extremely 
reasonable. 

European  Plan 

With    bath,  $1.50 
per   day    and  up. 
European  plan, 
without  bath,  $1.00  g| 
per   day    and  up. 

American  Plan  |j 

(Table  d'Hote) 
from  $3. Oft         (lav  ->.f}|  t  J  */" 
and  up.  depending  '<-.»),» 
on  location 
room  and   number  — 
occupying  same.  ^SMmsraassssssw 
Send   for   booklet.    R.  M.  BRIARI 


HOTEL  FRANCIS 


ALL  OUTSIDE 
ROOMS — convenient 
to  main  car  lines, 
also  easy  walking  distance.  Private  or  pnblic  baths; 
hot  and  cold  water  in  all  rooms.  Rates  50c,  75c. 
$1.00  and  up.  719  Ellis  it.  cor.  Ellis  and  Lar- 
kin   San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Hotel  Somerton 

410  Geary  M..  San  Francisco 

The  moat  conveniently  located  hotel 
In  the  city   solicits  your  patronmcc. 

Our  dining  room,  with  its  excel- 
lent service  and  moderate  prices,  an 
attractive  feature. 

RATES: 
Rooms  without  attached  bath 
■1.00  to  91.50  per  day 
Rooms   with   attached  bath 
Hi. Mi  to  *3-00  per  day 
DIRECTIONS — From  Fcrrias  take  any  rieary 
St  car  (Municipal  line)  direct  to  door.  From 
3d  and  Townsend  Sts.  depot  tske  car  No.  15 
or  10,  transfer  to  Geary  St.  line  at  Kearny  sod 
Market  Sts   direct  to  door. 

CUAH.  J.  SAJJLEIB.  M«r. 
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Cultivate  Your  Orchard 
With  Hercules  Dynamite 

THERE  comes  a  time  in  the  life  of 
an  orchard  when  great  benefit  re- 
sults from  the  breaking  up  and  redistri- 
bution of  the  soil  around  the  roots. 

The  best  way  to  achieve  this  result  is  by 
the  use  of  dynamite. 

HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 

will  do  wonders  for  your  orchard.  After  the 
soil  lias  been  properly  broken  up  by  blasting  at 
intervals  between  the  rows,  the  trees  will  pro- 
duce more  fruit  and  better  fruit.  They  will 
grow  larger  and  live  longer.  The  cost  of  the  work 
will  quickly  disappear  in  the  increased  returns. 

Our  book,  "Progressive  Cultivation,"  tells  how 
soil  blasting  in  orchards  should  be  done.  It 
contains  other  information— on  tree  planting, 
drainage  work,  irrigation,  rock  and  tree  blast- 
ing—that you  will  find  interesting.  A  copy  will 
be  sent  you  free  on  request  if  you  will 
simply  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  below. 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

San  FranclNc-n.  <  ul. 


Hercules  Powder  Corr.oany, 

San  Kranciftro.  C'al. 
Gentlemen  i  —  Please  tena  me  a  copy  of   Prorrewive  Cultivation. 1 

am  interested  in  dynamite  for  

Name  —  .  ....... — ............ —  «..--.  


"v*  :»rTHIS  METHOD; 
'  'HAS  MADE 
MONEY  FD 
. OTHERS - 


ThatProlecl  and  Pay 

Send  Sketch  or  Model  for 
Search. 

FREE 


PATENTS 

BOOKS  and  ADVICE 

W slant j  fciCoiemau.  Patent  Lawyer,  Waahingu>u.D.G 


5  Cents  an  Acre,  Cash 

Texan  school  lam  I*  for  sale  by  the  State  at  %1  an 
•ere.  -5c  an  acre  cash,  and  no  more  for  40  years  but 
'S  per  cent  Intetest;  send  Be  postage  for  further  Infor- 
mation INVESTOR  PUB.  CO.. 

Dept.   1 ,  8a  n  A  ntonlo,  Tex  as. 


How  to  Raise  Good  Crops 
Every  Year  on 
Non-  Irrigated  Lands 


My  new  book,  "Progressive  Agriculture,"  will  tell  you 
how.  It  took  me  30  years  to  find  out  how  to  get  good 
crops  every  year  from  non-irrigated  land.  1  am  known 
as  the  "dry  farmer"  because  I  was  the  first  to  sound  the 
call  to  success  In  the  great  semi-humid  sections  of  this 
country  by  thoughtful,  progressive  soil  tillage  for  bigger 
and  better  crops  every  year  instead  of  every  other  year. 

Farmers  who  have  carefully  followed  my  Instructions 
have  accomplished  undreamed-of  results  in  crop  produc- 
tion. Not  only  have  my  principles  of  soli  culture  been 
applied  In  large  scopes  of  country  east  of  the  Rockies,  but  you  will  find 
scores  of  farmers  in  the  dry-farming  sections  of  California  who  have  turned 
distressing  failures  year  after  year  into  continued  big  successes  through  the 
adoption  of  my  principles.  One  of  many  instances  might  be  mentioned:  In 
San  Bernardino  County  as  many  bushels  of  barley  under  the  Campbell  system 
were  harvested  from  40  acres  as  were  harvested  from  240  acres  just  across 
the  road  under  old-fashioned  methods.    My  motto  is  "Good  Crops"  every  year. 

My  hook  is  full  of  new,  practical  and  up-to-date  principles  and  Informa- 
tion, all  of  which  are  made  clear  by  the  use  of  48  very  instructive  illustra- 
tions. A  marvel  of  proven  and  convincing  facts  has  been  recently  added, 
thus  making  the  work  unlike  anything  ever  published.  The  book  Is  nicely 
bound,  has  156  pages,  and  will  be  sent  postpaid  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  for  only  %1.    Foreign  countries  for  $1.10. 

Address  Hardy  W.  Campbell,  Lincoln  State  Building,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


THE  new  fruit  standardization 
law,  which  was  supported  by 
the  fruit  growers  of  the  entire 
State  and  passed  by  the  Legislature 
of  1917,  establishes  standard  pack- 
ages and  standard  packs  of  fresh 
fruits  both  for  intra-state  and  inter- 
state shipment.  It  provides  that  all 
such  fruits  when  packed  shall  be 
practicaly  free  from  insect  pests  and 
from  fungus  diseases.  The  terms 
"pack,  packing  or  packed,"  "in  bulk 
or  loose  in  the  box  without  packing," 
"fresh  fruits,"  "maturity,"  "container" 
and  "subcontainer"  are  each  defined. 

Cherries,  peaches,  apricots,  pears, 
quinces,  tomatoes,  plums  and  prunes 
must  be  of  practically  uniform  size, 
quality  and  maturity,  and  the  con- 
tainers must  bear  the  name  of  the 
variety,  orchard  where  «•  produced, 
name  and  postoffice  address  of  the 
person  packing  same,  and  the  mini- 
mum weight  of  contents  must  be 
stamped  on  the  outside  of  the  con- 
tainers. In  the  case  of  these  fruits 
being  sold  in  "lug"  boxes,  the  pro- 
visions pertaining  to  marking  do  not 
apply. 

Table  grapes  must  in  addition  to 
compliance  with  regulations  similar 
to  those  for  other  deciduous  fruits, 
show  a  sugar  content  of  not  less 
than  17  per  cent  Balling  scale,  ex- 
cept Emperor,  Gros  Coleman  and 
Cornichon  which  must  test  16  per 
cent.  Eight  containers  for  grapes  are 
provided  for.  The  ordinary  stand- 
ard crate  must  not,  after  packing, 
measure  more  than  five  inches  be- 
tween the  top  and  bottom  at  the  ends 
or  more  than  five  and  three-quarter 
inches  in  the  center.  The  tight  pack- 
ing which  has  been  so  injurious  to 
grapes  in  the  past  is  thus  made  im- 
possible. 

Six  containers  for  berries  are  pro- 
vided and  all  that  are  packed  shall 
be  practically  uniform  in  quality, 
color  and  maturity. 

Cantaloupes  may  be  packed  in  five 
standard  containers  and  shall  be  fully 
netted,  of  uniform  size,  firm  and 
mature,  free  from  bruises  and  prac- 
tically free  from  aphis  honey  dew. 

Compulsory  use  of  standard  con- 
tainers is  not  provided  for  in  the 
law.  Any  other  container,  however, 
must  be  marked  "irregular,"  thus 
designating  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
conform  to  the  standards.  All 
standard  packages  on  the  other  hand 
are  to  be  marked  "standard." 

Immature  Oranges 

Immature  or  frozen  oranges  can- 
not be  sold  except  to  by-product  fac- 
tories. An  orange  shall  be  deemed 
properly  mature  either  when  the 
juice  contains  soluble  solids  equal  to 
or  in  excess  of  eight  parts  to  every 
part  of  acid,  or  when  substantially 
colored  on  the  tree. 

The  horticultural  commissioner  of 
each  county  and  all  deputies  are 
designated  as  ex  officio  "inspectors 
of  fresh  fruits."  The  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors in  any  county  may  appoint 
additional  deputy  "inspectors  of  fresh 
fruits."  The  offices  of  "inspectors-in- 
chief  of  fresh  fruits"  are  created  and 
the  State  Commissioner  of  Horti- 
culture and  his  chief  deputy  are 
named  as  ex  officio  inspectors-in- 
chief. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  inspectors  of 
fresh  fruits  and  deputy  inspectors  of 
fresh  fruits  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  The  inspectors-in- 
chief  of  fresh  fruits  are  to  settle  dis- 
putes between  inspectors  of  fresh 
fruits,  interpret  inspection  standards 
and  to  fix  standards  when  they  ma- 
terially differ. 


In  counties  where  there  are  no 
horticultural  commissioners  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  county  Boards  of  Su- 
pervisors to  appoint  inspectors  of 
fresh  fruits  and  deputy  inspectors  of 
fresh  fruits  as  needed.  Failure  to  ap- 
point such  officials  within  thirty  days 
after  written  request  from  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Horticulture  will 
necessitate  action  on  the  part  of  said 
commissioner,  who  is  empowered  to 
appoint  one  or  more  deputy  State 
commissioners  of  horticulture  whose 
duties  shall  be  the  same  as  in- 
spectors of  fresh  fruits. 

Any  one  violating  the  provisions 
of  the  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor. 

Standard  Apple  Act  of  1917 

The  Standard  Apple  Act  of  1917 
provides  for  standards  of  packing  and 
marketing  apples  when  contained  in 
closed  packages.  Three  grades  are 
established,  viz.,  the  California  Fancy, 
the  B  grade  and  the  C  grade. 

Every  closed  package  of  apples 
packed,  shipped,  delivered  for  ship- 
ment, offered  for  sale  or  sold  in  Cali- 
fornia must  bear  a  label  giving  the 
grade,  number  of  apples  contained  in 
package  (variation  of  five  allowed) 
or  net  weight,  variety,  name  and  ad- 
dress of  fruit  packer  and  date  of 
packing 

The  selling  or  offering  for  -ale  of 
apples  represented  to  be  California 
Fancy,  B  grade  or  C  grade,  but  which 
in  fact  do  not  conform  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  law.  is  forbidden,  except- 
ing that  Gravenstcin  apples  may  be 
packed  with  the  stems  not  retained 
in  the  apples. 

It  is  made  unlawful  to  import,  sell, 
or  offer  for  sale,  or  to  possess  ap- 
ples infested  with  any  pests  or  in- 
fected with  disease,  excepting  that 
apple-,  so  infested  or  infected,  grown 
in  California,  may  be  'old  as  part  of 
the  crop  to  a  packer,  or  may  be  sold 
for  manufacture  into  by-products.  It 
is  provided,  however,  that  this  pro- 
vision regarding  any  pests  and  dis- 
eases shall  be  limited  by  the  varia- 
tions allowed  in  the  diffrrcnt  grades. 

It  is  made  unlawful  to  use  any 
label  on  apple  containers  which  is 
false  or  misleading,  and  it  is  for- 
bidden to  use  the  word  "fancy"  with" 
reference  to  any  apples  which_  do 
not  conform  to  the  standard  defined 
for  California  Fancy. 

The  State  Commissioner  of  Horti- 
culture is  charged  with  the  enforce- 
-  mcnt  of  this  act  and  is  authorized  to 
sell  uniform  stamps  to  be  used  to 
designate  the  grades  of  apples  with- 
in the  container,  same  to  be  sold  at 
the  rate  of  l/jC  for  each  container, 
the  funds  from  such  *ale  to  be  ex- 
pended in  the  enforcement  of  the  act. 

He  is  authorized  to  seize  and  con- 
demn any  apples  packed,  shipped,  of- 
fered for  sale  or  sold  in  violation  of 
this  act.  as  a  public  nuisance. 

A  penalty  is  provided  for  the  will- 
ful violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act. 


Cut  seed  potatoes  on  a  small  board 
held  in  the  lap  and  see  how  much 
easier  it  is,  besides  saving  the  thumb. 


If  you  want  to  see  the  bees  hustle 
your  way,  plant  flowers  around  the 
home.    Catch  friends  the  same  way. 


The  United  States  produces,  on  an 
average,  about  three-fourths  of  the 
world's  corn  crop,  one-fifth  of  the 
wheat  crop. 
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P  Small  Farm  Tractors 

THE  small  farmer  of  80  to  250 
acres,  given  a  moderate-priced 
tractor  of  light  weight,  which 
fljwi  be  successfully  operated  by  one 

man — a  tractor  that  will  plow,  disc, 
drill,  cultivate  all  row  and  hill  crops, 
run  the  mower,  binder,  and  besides 
do  many  belt-work  jobs,  will  be  able 
to  eliminate  most  of  his  horses.  That, 
St  is  believed,  will  solve  the  tractor 
•problem  on  the  small  farm, 
f  And,  going  a  little  farther,  a  trac- 
Hor  like  this  will   solve  also  many 
Bther   serious   farm    problems.  The 
Brork  will  be  done  quicker  and  easier. 
Biuch  of  the  drudgery  will  be  elimi- 
nated.    The  chores   will   be  lighter 
Kind  done  earlier.    The  crops  will  be 
bigger    and    surer,    because  deeper 
plowing  and  more  frequent  cultivat- 
ing   will    make    failures    more  rare. 
^Farm    life    will    be    pleasanter  and 
'more  inviting.     Farm  boys  will  stay 
Ion  the  farm.     And  thus  we  might 
E  continue  to  detail  the  splendid  things 
;  Which    tractor   developments   of  the 
[very   near   future   undoubtedly  hold 
in  store  for  the  farmer  of  80  to  250 
(acres. 

When  the  tractor  like  this  is  at 
last  placed  on  the  market,  its  won- 

•  derful  possibilities  will  be  so  appar- 
ent that  the  only  problems  will  be 
manufacturing  problems  —  problem^ 
of  how  to  build  factories  big  enough 

I  to  supply  the  demand.  The  present 
contest  between  the  tractor  and 
horseflesh,  therefore,  means  so  much 
to  you  that  it  will  behoove  every 
farmer  to  watch  these  developments 
very  carefully. 

Rise  of  the  Tractor 

THE   best   tractor  aglhorities  in 
America    estimate    that  there 
will  be  over  100,000  tractors  in 
actual  use  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
Yet  there  are  thousands  of  farmers 
who  still  believe  that  the  tractor  will 
never  be  perfected  to  a  point  where 
it  will  be  a  profitable  addition  to  the 
equipment  of  the  small  farm  of  80  to  ] 
250  acres.    This  most  certainly  is  a 
mistaken    idea,    because    even    now  | 
there   are    tractors    on    the    market  j 
which  are  fitted  for  use  on  the  small-  | 
er  farms  and  will  prove  a  most  profit- 
able investment. 

People  once  said  the  steam  engine 
was  an  impossibility;  that  the  tele- 
phone would  never  be  of  practical 
use;  that  Darias  Green's  experience 
with  his  flying  machine  spelled  de- 
feat for  aerial  navigation,  but  never- 
theless, all  these  things  are  now  ac- 
cepted as  a  matter  of  everyday  life. 

How  much  simpler  and  more  prob- 
able then  is  the  small  tractor  of  light 
weight  which  can  be  operated  by  one 
man  as  easily  as  a  team — that  will  do 
a  large  percentage  of  the  work  that 
horses  now  do  so  you  can  eliminate 
most  of  your  horses. 

There's  the  point!  The  small  farm- 
er can't  profitably  keep  both  a  tractor 
and.  horses,  so  the  tractor,  to  be  a 
success  on  the  farm  of  80  to  250 
acres,  must  do  a  large  percentage,  or 
still  better,  do  all  the  farm  work 
without  horses. 

When  a  tractor  like  this  is  offered 
to  the  small  farmer  he  will  recog- 
nize its  great  advantages  instantly, 
he  will  want  it  without  argument,  be- 
cause it  will  mean  to  him  that  the 
drudgery  and  most  of  the  drawbacks 
of  farming  will  be  eliminated  and 
that  a  new  day  has  dawned  which 
will  mean  bigger  crops,  greater  prof- 
its and  more  pleasures  in  farm  life 
than  the  farmer  has  ever  known 
before. 


-CONSERVA  MACHINE— 

This  machine  is  used  for  making 
conserva,  extracts  and  juices.  Gets 
all  the  juice,  and  leaves  all  the  skins 
and  seeds;  easy  running. 
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CAPACITY  OF  MACHINES 

No.  2  will  pass  through  about  40 
boxes  of  tomatoes  a  dav  Price, 
each   f  5  oo 

No.  3  will  pass  through  about  200 
cases  of  tomatoes  a  dav.  Price, 

VTeac,h   $10.00 

No.  4,  with  fly  wheel,  will  pass 
through  about  400  cases  of  toma- 
toes a  day.     Price,  each  $20.00 

Granucci  Hardware  Co., 

643-647  Front  St., 
San  Fram*l«co,  Cal. 


i: 
<> 


FILGATE 
ANT  PASTE 

DEATH  TO  ANTS 

25c  Package 

AT  YOUR  GROCER 


BROOKS'  AUTOMATIC 
REPEATING  PHONOGRAPHS 

Are  the   latent   in  Tulklnfr  Marliine* 
Write  for  prieeH. 

ZUMBRO  FURNITURE  CO. 

VJ'i  MiHtion  Street,  San  Francisco 


® 


Capacity  Guaranteed 

'  I  SELL  the  dealer  you  want  a  wagon  that 
the  manufacturer  will  guarantee  to  carry 
your  biggest  load.  If  he  is  up  to  date,  he  will 
show  you  a  Weber  or  Columbus  wagon  with  its 
capacity  stenciled  in  plain  figures  on  the  rear 
bolster.  That  is  the  new  idea  for  protecting  you  in 
your  purchase  of  a  wagon. 

When  you  bought  by  skein  size,  you  could  not  be 
sure  that  you  were  buying  the  most  economical 
wagou.  Now  you  can  be  sure.  Every  Weber  and  Columbu* 
wagon  that  leaves  the  factory  is  guaranteed  by  the  manu- 
facturer to  carry  a  known  load  over  the  roads  that  you  have 
to  travel. 

Nor  is  that  all  yon  get  when  you  buy  a  Weber  or  Columbu* 
wagon.  The  folding  end  gate  and  link  end  rods  save  jot 
a  world  of  time.  The  fifth  wheel,  which  only  Weber  and 
Columbus  wagons  have,  makes  your  wagon  run  easier  and 
last  longer.  Write  us  for  complete  information  about  these 
wagons.  You'll  be  surprised  at  the  number  of  good  features 
they  have. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Uctirpmted) 

Crawford,  Neb.  Denver,  Colo.  Helena,  Mont.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Portland.  Ore.   San  Francisco. CaL   Spokane.  Wash.   Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Daily  Milk  Record  Sheet 

For  ten  cows,  size  10  ins.  by  17|ins. 

6  Sheets  for  $  .25,  Postpaid 
15  Sheets  for  $  .50,  Postpaid 
25  Sheets  for  $  .75,  Postpaid 
50  Sheets  for  $1.25,  Postpaid 
100  Sheets  for  $2.00,  Postpaid 

If  you  have  ten  cows  or  less,  you  will  need  one  sheet  a 
month ;  for  20  cows,  two  sheets  a  month ;  for  30  cows,  three 
sheets  a  month,  etc. 

Each  sheet  contains  record  of  the  morning  and  evening 
milking  for  ten  cows  for  31  days,  with  a  space  for  the  total 
month's  produce  of  each  cow. 

ADDRESS 

Orchard  and  Farm 

Examiner  Building,    Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


SCHOOLS 

COLLEGES™6* 


Munson  School 


For  Private 
Secretaries 


The  Secretarial  School  for  young 
men  and  young  women  of  education. 

150  POST  STREET 

Telephone  Douglas  253.  San  Francisco. 


Oakland  Conservatory  of  Music 

Madison  at  1 4th  St..  Oakland.  Calif. 
Founded  A  U.  1891.  The  oldest  estab- 
lished school  of  genuine  musical  instruc- 
tion on  Pacific  Coast.  All  branches 
taught  Teaching  districts  allotted  to 
graduates.  Send  for  prospectus.  ADOLF 
(iHKtlOKV.  Director. 


Miss  Head's  School 

Thirtieth  successful  year.  A  home 
and  day  school  for  girls,  combining  a 
cheerful  normal  home  life  with  thor- 
ough, earnest  Instruction.  Out-af- 
door  sports  and  study  all  the  year. 
Write  for  catalogue. 
MISS  MARY  E.  WHJ80N,  Principal, 
Herk->le.v.  California. 


Arrillaga  College  Musical 

2315  Jackson  St.. 
San    Francisco,  Calif.. 

offers  finest  courses  In  all  bran  i- he*  of 
music  at  reasonable  rates.  Eminent 
artists  and  educators.    Free  catalog  upon 

application. 


Mrs.  Kate  M.  Wilkins 


Normal  snd  Prifi 
opens  July  \tlth  4 
-"o  Elerealh 

mm 


Fill  term 

4ft 

e»i. 


No  matter  what  you  hare  to  sell  ad- 
vertise It  on  the  F»rmtr»'  Classified  Market 

Place.    Only   3c   per  word. 


Electric 

Light  for  Your  Farm 

Unl-Lectrlc  lighting  plant  generates  standard  110- 
volt  direct  current;  operates  from  one  to  fifty  lights, 
electric  motor,  electric  iron,  vacuum  cleauer,  electr4c 
toaster,  force  pump,  churn,  washing  machine,  etc.  No 
Batteries — No  Switchboard — and  a  Detter  ma 
less  money.  High  speed  gasoline  motor,  gene 
automatic  governor,  all  complete  in  one  small 
unit.    Uses  standard  lamps  and  fixtures- 


IRARL  A. 


for 
and 
>act 
ally 

installed,  dependable,  economical.    Costs  lc.«s  than  other 

systems  to  buy  and  to  operate. 

Write  to-day  for  full  description  and  low  price. 

I   I  l  »    1  1  (  I  i  A  I.  l:\l.l\l.KR9 

l0*'/2  riaj  St,  San  Kroiirlseo,  I  si. 


HEDBERG 


FREEIAND 


IN  FORMAT,  N 


W  underfill  opportunities  In  South  fur  enerirrtlr 
fa/mar*.  Cheap  lands  awa-ling  dew4opmeot.  Two 
and  three  crops  a  rear.     No  Inof.  coid  winier* 

WRITE  TO-DAY5S?  S 

tail  on,  wiui,  heaith.  Uroal  o*ton .  eonv  oa>s. 
hajr.  csit  le.  d«j  17.  oranf*.  trap*/  mil.  maraet 
f anion    country      Flos    1  '  m  r   m     funalahed  h* 

Too  South*™   Laaf   Boroaji  of 
TNI    GEORGIAN  -  AMERICAN.    ATLANTA.  CA_ 


FURNITURE 

niKKtT    KHOM    KACTIIKY  AT 

One-Half  Retailer's  Profit 

Write  for  Big  Free  Illustrated  Catalog 

ZUMBRO  CO. 

•  9'-    Minion    Street.    Sut4  Francis*'*. 


Cot  oat  this  ad  and  Basil  It  to  as,  with  yoar  name  aod 
sddrasa  (do  money);  and  wa  willsead  yoo  oar  FAMOUS 
KARSJAK  RAZOR  by  rrccrn  Basil,  postpaid  Yoa  may  Das 
.he  raaor  for  10  days  FRB.C;  then,  if  yoa  like  it.  pay  of 

P.M.  If  yoa  don't  like  it  reran  it.  scan  NO  aioajiT. 
HOKE  COMPACT.  *Jo5  More  Bu'Mlne,  St  Louis,  Ho. 

ASCHRADER'S 
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Ant  Dest 
not  kill  In 
well   as  t 
strength, 
dangei 


f.< 


clsti 


IMPORTANT! 


The  publishers  of  Orchard  and  Farm  believe  that  every 
advertisement  appearing  in  the  publication  is  backed  by 
responsible  people.  The  aim  is  to  have  no  other  than  reli- 
able advertisers.  Frauds  and  irresponsible  firms  are  not 
knowingly  allowed  space  in  our  columns.  We  will  take  it 
as  a  favor  if  readers  will  advise  us  promptly  should 
they  have  any  reason  to  question  the  reliability  of  any 
firm  using  these  columns.  Discriminating  advertisers  rec- 
ognize Orchard  and  Farm  as  being  read  by  the  most  intelli- 
gent farmers,  stockmen  and  fruitgrowers  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  therefore  seek  our  columns  in  ad- 
vertising their  goods. 

ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
Examiner  Building,  Eleventh  and  Broadway. 
LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


The  Woman  at  the  Wheel 

Good  Advice  to  the  Motorist 


T"H1S  article 
the  woman  driver  some  sug- 
gestions for  the  absorption  of 
certain  principles  that  usually  require 
actual  driving  experience  to  assimi- 
late, while  at  the  same  time  she  will 
learn  how  to  respect  the  complex 
mechanism  of  her  car. 

A  great  many  drivers  hold  the 
wheel  improperly.  Both  hands  may 
be  held  at  the  top,  both  at  the  bot- 
tom, or  they  may  be  80  degrees,  apart 
or  perhaps  are  shifted  from  one  po- 
sition to  another.  The  correct  way  is 
thi-  Assuming  the  wheel  to  be  the 
face  of  a  clock,  hold  the  hands  so  that 
they  indicate  twenty  minutes  after 
ten.  This  is  for  cars  having  left-hand 
steer.  With  the  steering  on  the  right, 
the  position  of  the  hands  should  be 
just  reversed. 

It  is  more  important  to  know  how 
to  stop  a  car  than  to  know  how  to 
start  it  or  keep  it  moving  forward. 
The  commonly  used  method  of  stop- 
ping a  car  is  to  release  the  clutch  and 
apply  the  brake.  Few  drivers  realize 
that  there  are  other  ways  of  stopping 
the  car  that  are  both  quicker  than  this 
obvious  one  and  are  at  the  same  time 
infinitely  less  rigorous  in  their  effect 
on  the  mechanism  of  the  vehicle. 

Stopping  the  Car 

The  wheels  should  be  kept  rolling, 
if  possible,  until  the  car  comes  to  a 
stop.  By  alternate  applying  and  re- 
leasing the  foot  brakes  and  allowing 
the  clutch  to  remain  engaged  the 
speed  can  be  retarded  much  more 
quickly  than  with  the  clutch  released. 
The  clutch  should  be  released  when 
the  vehicle  is.  say,  fifteen  yards  away 
from  the  stopping  place  and  the  prog- 
ress of  the  car  has  already  been 
largely  arrested. 

.Many  motorists  have  a  horror  of 
slippery  pavements.  This  is  natural 
enough,  but  needless,  even  in  the  case 
of  a  nervous  driver.  There  are  just 
two  essentials  for  safe  driving  on 
slippery  streets:  Well-adjusted  brakes 
and  tire  chains.  Brakes  that  are  not 
adjusted  equally  will  cause  uneven 
retardation  of  the  wheels;  that  is,  one 
wheel  will  be  gripped  tightly  so  that 
it  is  sliding  over  the  pavement  while 
the  other  is  still  rolling.  This  inevi- 
tably leads  to  side-slipping,  or  skid- 
ding, as  it  is  technically  called 

Once  the  wheels  are  locked  and 
start  to  slide,  it  is  difficult  again  to 
get  the  car  on  a  straight  course.  Very 
frequently  skidding  results  from  the 
release  of  the  clutch,  or  in  the  electric 
the  removal  of  the  power,  and  the 
simultaneous  harsh  application  of  the 
brakes.  This  latter  combination  of 
conditions  may  cause  skidding  even 
though  the  brakes  arc  perfectly  ad- 
justed. 

Overcoming  a  Skid 

Xow  if,  in  spite  of  all  precautions, 
or  because  of  their  momentary  abro- 
gation, a  skid  should  start,  the  thing 
to  do  is  to  turn  the  front  wheel  in  the 
same  direction  as  that  in  which  the 
rear  of  the  car  is  skidding.  If  the 
driver  can  think  quickly  enough,  he 
should  shift  to  a  lower  gear  instantly, 
and  if  there  is  room  enough  on  the 
road,  should  accelerate  slightly.  This 
may  cause  the  rear  wheels  to  spin, 
and  this  not  only  wipes  the  road,  but 
tends  also  to  right  the  car. 

Many  accidents  hare  been  causetl 


By  Harry  A.  Taranlous 

Attociatt  Editor   of  '-Motor" 

intended  to  offer     by  the  delay  on  the  part  of  the  driver 
in  shifting  to  a  lower  gear  when  his. 

car  is  ascending  a  grade.  The  shif 
should  be  made  before  tl 


le  Detore  the  car  is 
the  grade,  anticipating,  of  course, 
inability  of  the  engine  to  pull  in  hi] 

One  must  get  accustomed  to  the 
work  the  engine  can  do.  It  is  alway* 
best  to  be  safe.  Use  intermediate  atm 
low  gear  when  in  doubt  It  it  >hould 
so  happen  that  the  engine  is  stalled^ 
on  a  grade,  t>r  the  car  is  stopped  for 
any  other  reason,  roll  backward  and 
direct  the  car  slightly  across  the  road, 
but  not  so  much  as  to  interfere  with 
other  vehicles.  If  the  trouble  should 
prove  to  be  in  the  engine  starter,  it 
is  easier  to  start  downhill  again  from 
this  oblique  position,  thus  automatic-' 
ally  cranking  the  engine  by  having 
the  rear  wheels  turn  it  over. 

In  starting  the  car  after  it  has 
stalled  on  a  grade,  proceed  as  follows, 
it  being  assumed  that  the  emergency 
brake  is  applied  to  hold  the  car  on 
the  grade:  Release  the  clutch  and 
shift  the  lever  into  first-speed  posi- 
tion. Open  the  throttle — not  the  ac- 
celerator— about  one-fourth  Keep 
your  foot  on  the  brake  pedal.  Simul- 
taneously engage  the  clutch  and  re- 
lease the  hand  brake.  Do  not  try  to 
shift  the  gears  on  the  grade;  remain 
in  first.  If  it  is  found  that  the  grade 
is  too  steep  for  the  engine  in  second 
speed  or  even  in  first,  it  will  certainly 
be  possible  to  .4-.  end  in  reverse. 

On  Steep  Descents 

Next  we  shall  consider  the  condi- 
tion that  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the 
one  we  have  been  taking  up.  In  de- 
scending a  very  steep  grade  that  ap- 
pears to  have  dangerous  turns,  the 
proper  procedure  is  to  shift  into  first 
speed,  holding  the  right  foot  on  the 
brake  pedal. 

On  a  long  descent  with  no  turns 
and  little  traffic,  it  is  safe  to  turn  off 
the  ignition  and  close  the  throttle. 
The  resistance  of  the  engine  then  acts 
as  a  brake.  The  experienced  driver 
turns  off  the  ignition  on  ordinary  de- 
scents, but  he  is  expert  enough  to  be 
able  to  switch  it  on  again  almost  auto- 
matically if  need  arises.  The  error  of 
doing  this  on  a  long,  winding  grade 
lies  iti  the  fact  that  engine  power  is 
not  available  instantly,  though  under 
certain  conditions  it  may  be  needed, 
especially  if  the  driver  is  not  entirely 
familhr  with  what  is  beyond  the  turn. 

Make  it  a  practice  to  straddle  all 
ruts.  Again,  when  the  driver  encoun- 
ters a  patch  of  deep  mud  or  heavy 
sand  and  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  car's 
ability  to  get  through  in  high,  he 
should  not  slacken  speed.  Instead, 
he  should  accelerate,  and,  to  be  safe, 
go  through  in  second  gear. 

If  the  car  should  finally  stall  in  the 
heavy  going,  it  is  best  to  deflate  the 
rear  tires  and  try  driving  out  slowly. 
At  any  rate  avoid  spinning  the  wheels, 
as  that  simply  causes  them  to  dig  a 
deeper  hole  in  the  "slough  of  des- 
pond." 

Slow  on  Bad  Roads 

In  traveling  over  bad  dry  roads 
where  bumps  and  holes  are  frequent, 
it  is  best  to  drive  slowly  and  in  a 
slightly  zig-zag  course. 

Car  tracks  and  railroad  tracks 
should  be  crossed  diagonally  for  the 
same  reason.     Always  shift  into  a 
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ear  when  crossing  a  dangerous 
which  category  is  included  all 
y  and  trolley  crossings.  After 
ive  once  decided  to  cross  the 
s,  accelerate  in  order  to  get  over 
ickly  as  possible, 
starting  on  any  trip  beyond  the 
-nient  range  of  service^  stations 
ir  shops,  there    are  certain 
to  be  remembered.    Is  there 
l  gasoline  and  oil  in  the  car 
a  fully  inflated  spare  tire  at- 

en  the  spare  is  carried  in  a 
jj-irfflated  ctMidition,  and  when  it 
fccomes  necessary  to  put  it  on  the 
Hied,  >t  is  found  that  considerable 
pumping  must  be  done  before  the 
Ctsing  is  at  the  proper  pressure.  If 
there  is  no  power  pump  on  the  car, 
and  this  pumping  must  be  done  by 
hand,  it  is  a  hardship  even  for  a  man, 
and  it  may  be  impossible  for  a  waman. 

If  a  woman  does  much  country  driv- 
ing, a  weekly  inspection  should  be 
tnadc  of  the  nuts  holding  the  rims  in 
place  and  of  the  rims.  too.  These 
parts  often  become  so  tight  that  it  is 
■ifficult  to  remove  them. 

Tires  and  Water  Supply 

I  The  work  of  applying  a  tire  in  the 

Brent  of  a  puncture  or  blowout  is  not 
auch  a  hard  task  if  there  is  a  good 

nek   in    the   car.     However,  many 

.women  object  to  this  work  and  would 
rather  operate  the  car  for  some  dis- 

Bance,  even  though  the  tire  is  entirely 
deflated.  If  running  on  a  flat  tire  ever 
becomes  absolutely  necessary,  run  as 
slowly  as  possible.  Of  course,  where 
demountable  rims  are  not  used,  it  is 
almost  a  hopeless  task  for  a  woman 

Ro  change  a  tire.  It  is  hard  enough 
job  for  a  man,  if  the  casing  is  of  large 

KJtametcr. 

There  is  little  need  to  worry  about 
the  water  supply.  An  engine  may  be 
operated  slowly  for  some  distance, 
even  though  the  cooling  system  is 
bone  dry.  It  is  best,  of  course,  to 
keep  the  water  system  filled,  but  in 
most  districts  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
obtain  a  supply  on  the  road.    If  one 

'is  not  sure  about  the  quantity  of  fuel 
in  the  tank  or  its  ability  to  carry  the 
car  the  required  distance,  a  two-gal- 
lon container  should  be  carried.  In 
fact,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  for  the 
woman  driver  always  to  carry  along 
a_  gallon  or  so  of  extra  gasoline  in 
tins. 


Legume  Soil  Method 

FOR  centuries  legumes  have  been 
used  in  crop  rotations  because 
they  enrich  the  soil.  Why  al- 
falfa, the  clovers  and  other  similar 
crops  make  the  soil  richer  was  dis- 
covered about  thirty  years  ago,  when 
it  was  shown  that  legumes  can  use 
the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  while 
other  plants  must  take  it  from  the 
soil.  By  plowing  under  a  leguminous 
crop,  soil  fertility  may  be  increased 
by  that  nitrogen  taken  from  the  air. 

The  leguminous  plant,  however, 
can  get  its  nitrogen  from  the  air 
only  through  bacteria,  living  on  its 
roots.  Certain  bacteria  in  the  soil 
enter  the  small  roots  and  cause  them 
to  swell  into  wart-like  growths  or 
nodules.  Inside  of  these  nodules  mil- 
lions of  the  legume  bacteria  grow  and 
these  are  the  agents  that  take  the 
nitrogen  from  the  air  and  give  it  to 
the  plants. 

To  use  atmospheric  nitrogen  as 
fertilizer  one  must  make  certain  that 
the  proper  bacteria  ate  present  in  the 
soil.  This  can  be  done  by  inoculat- 
ing, which  consists  in  applying  the 
bacteria  to  the  seed  or  scattering 
them  on  the  field.  The  bacteria  can 
be  had  in  soil  where  a  legume  grew 
recently  and  produced  nodules,  or  in 
pure  cultures  grown  in  special 
laboratories.  The  use  of  the  soil  is 
as  effective  as  the  pure  culture,  ac- 
cording to  W.  A.  Albrecht  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  College  of 
Agriculture,  but  often  a  properly  in- 
oculated soil  cannot  be  had. 


2h  Union 

There  is  Strength" 


ROM  tKe  befcinninfe  of  the  Firestone  busi« 
ness,  Lincoln's  advice  was  heeded  by  its 
founder  and  present  head.Mr.  Firestone.  He  saw 
the  power  in  singleness  of  purpose,  and  tKe  roots 
of  Firestone  success  are  laid  deep  in  organization. 

The  Firestone  factory  and  sales  forces  every- 
where work  together  to  produce  highest  quality 
at  lowest  possible  cost.  They  want  Firestone 
Tires  to  be  universal  in  use,  to  reach  all  the 
people.  They  know  that  motoring  reaches  its 
best  possibilities  when  on  every  machine  in  all 
seasons,  the  equipment  is — 

TIRES  AND  TUBES 

Best  from  the  mileage  standpoint,  toughness 
of  tread  and  strength  of  body.  And  this  tough- 
ness is  combined  with  the  resiliency  demanded 
for  easy  riding  and  car  protection. 

With  the  true  Abe  Lincoln  policy  of  "pull 
together,"  Firestone  Branches  and  Dealers 
everywhere  unite  to  &ive  you  maximum  effi- 
ciency and  economy  of  service. 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  COMPANY 
AKRON.  O.      BRANCHES  AND  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


$285.00  IN  PRIZES 

given  away  to   Poultrymen  and  Feed 
Dealers  in  the  next  three  months. 
WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  TO 
GLOBE   MILLS,  LOS  ANGELES, 
California. 

FURNITURE 

DIKKIT  FROM    FACTORY  AT 

One-Half  Retailer's  Profit 

Write  for  Big  Free  Illustrated  Catalog. 

Zumbro  Furniture  Company 

792  MiKNion  St..  Sun  Francisco.  Cal. 


To  Fruit  Growers 

New  simple  process  for  crystallizing  figs  and  all  other 
fruits.  Instructions,  terms  on  application.  Samples  15c 
stamps.    Correspondence  with  fruit  growers  solicited. 

Monteith  &  Co.,  Box  332,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


SOLDER  IN  TUBES- 

No.  1 — China,  Cut  (ilass.  Crockery,  Wood. 
No.  2 — Enameled  Ware,  Aluminum,  Tin. 
No.  :i — Auto  Radiators,  Steam  and  Gad 
Pipes. 

No  Heat — No  Acid — Simple  to  I 
THOMFSON  &  PENNIMAN. 
OC  j.   L  210  Drum  in  St. 

ZOC  tUDe  san  FRANCI8CO. 


u  can,  camp  ©tip 

unit  enjoy  the  same  Hleeping  com- 
forts of  jour  own   home — with  »n 

Everready  Auto  Bed 

Fits  any  roadster  or  touring  car. 
Combines  an  all-steel  spring-  bed, 
mattress,  storm  -  and  -  Insect-proof 
tent,  and  dust-and-rain-proof  cov- 
ering for  bedding.  All  ready  In  a 
minute.  Folds  up  on  running 
board.  A  handy,  durable  and 
claMrty  combination  at  a  usable 
price. 

Write  today  for  full  Information 

THE  STOLL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

3206  Walnut  Street,  Denver.  Colorado. 


r  I  r  n  i  d  n  n  The  M°st  c<"*'m* 

DlliULHIlU  Slock  In  America  of 
Rare  and  Beautiful  Bird,  From  All  Over 
th<  World 

Our  doo  department  la  at  your  service  with 
a  collection  of  dogs  and  pupplei  of  all 
kind,;  also  a  full  line  of  kennel  suppllr,. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog  In  colors  FREE 

L    M    G  R I  D  E  R 
1301    Central   Ave!,    and   216  Mercantile 
Place,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Practical  Farming 
and  Gardening 

A  wonderful  book,  edited  by  Willis 
MacGerald,  should  be  in  every 
farm  home.  It  offers  a  collection 
of  money-making  methods  in  agri- 
culture, treated  by  specialists  who 
have  devoted  a  life  of  thought, 
study,  experiment  and  practical 
experience  to  the  special  subjects 
they  deal  with.  The  book,  which 
regularly  sells  for  12.50.  may  be 
had  with  a  year's  subscription  to 
Orchard  and  Farm  for  only  $1.00. 
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MANURE 

Sheep  Manure,  Horse  Manure, 
Cow  Manure  and  Rotted  Manure 

Call  or  write 

PACIFIC  MANURE  &  FERTILIZER  CO. 


429  Davis  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

telling  us  about  when  you  plan  on  tak- 
ing your  summer  vacation,  also  stating 
where  you  prefer  to  spend  it— at  the 
ocean  beaches  or  In  the  mountains— 
and  we  will  see  that  you  receive  de- 
scriptive resort  literature  of  good 
places  to  stop.  Address  Summer  Resort 
Department,  Orchard  and  Farm,  Exam- 
iner Building,  Los  Angeles,  California, 


Mlfhtv  Fine  for  >'■!■■«« J  Adverting 
Enrlneefl  rind  check  t*  pay  for  ■aaaaaaaaaeaael  of  Jaa- 
u«n  and  Fitroo.  si.9*.  This  Huh  ad  hu  bean 
mm  esllefartiari  to  ue  fhaa  an*  of  nor  4-lneh 
double  column  ads  la  ether  paper*.  Pleeat  dtaooa- 
tlnua  the  ad  In  bargain  column  and  glv,  ua  rates  on 
2 -1  rich  double  column  by  the  rear  and  obUse— 
.Southern  Oregon  Nureerr,  E.  P.  Drew  A  8.41a, 
ITon«_  Tencalla.  Ore. 


For  Fighting  Fire  Use 

Garstang  Grass  Burner 

For  the  ally  lot  owner,  or  ranoher.  Designed 
solely  for  firhttnc  danareroua  and  uaeless 
brush  and  weeda.  Clears  off  cltv  lots  or  va- 
cant acreage.  Kills  the  seed  of  weeds  and 
rack  vegetation  st  the  rinht  season.  Safe. 
Inexpensive  and  an  efficient  safeguard 
aKarnst  accidental  flrea  Burns  oil,  distillate 
or  gasoline.    Prices  on  application. 

Richard  Garstang,  Patentee, 
224  W.  30  St.,  Los  Angeles 

"How  to  Raise  Good  Crops  Every  Tear 
on  Non-Irrigated  Lands."  Get  this  book 
written  by  Hardy  W.  Campbell.  Lincoln, 
Neb.  It  has  Information  that  will  surprise 
you.  Read  the  advertisement  at  the  bot- 
tom of  pauje)  la,  


Subscription  Blank 


Following  is  a  convenient  subscrip- 
tion blank;  if  your  subscription  is 
about  to  expire,  send  your  renewal 
at  once.  It  will  be  added  to  pres- 
ent subscription. 

The  rates 

1 —  50c  per  year,  3  years  $1. 

2 —  1  year  and  "Practical  Farm- 
ing" $1. 

3 —  3  years  and  "Practical  Farm- 
ing" $1.50. 

Date. . .  1917 

Orchard  and  Farm, 
Examiner  Building, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Enclosed  please  find  9 .  .for 
subscription  to  Orchard  and  Farm 
(new)    (renewal),     I  accept  offer 


No  

Name, , . 
Address. 


R.  F,  D.  iiiiintvif  Box, 


ORCHARD  and  FARM 

Examiner  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 


Vegetable  Contracts 

By  Stanley  S.  Rogers 

FOR  the  one  who  wishes  to  know 
iu  advance  where  his  crop  is  to 
be  sold  and  what  price  it  will 
bring,  raising  vegetables  under  con- 
tract will  be  found  very  satisfactory. 
In  order,  however,  to  secure  a  con- 
tract there  are  a  few  conditions  which 
the  grower  must  meet,  namely: 

L  Production  should  be  in  quan- 
tities large  enough  to  be  attractive 
to  the  buyer;  ordinarily  not  less  than 
an  acre  for  each  vegetable. 

2.  It  is  necessary  to  have  favorable 
soil,  moisture,  and  climatic  conditions 
for  growing  vegetables  of  desirable 
quality. 

3.  Crops  should  be  mature  for  ship- 
ment at  the  season  they  are  in  de- 
mand. 

4.  A  uniform  pack  must  be  main- 
tained and  the  vegetables  put  up  at- 
tractively. 

5.  The  contractor  must  know  that 
vegetables  of  suitable  quality  can  be 
produced  in  the  section. 

6.  The  buyer  must  have  confidence 
in  the  grower's  ability  to  produce 
crops  of  desired  quality. 

After  the  grower  is  confident  that 
he  may  meet  the  above  requirements 
the  next  question  which  will  arise  is 
how  to  obtain  a  contract.  The  largest 
markets  for  contracting  vegetables 
in  advance  are  the  canneries  which 
are  situated  in  most  cities  of  Califor- 
nia and  *  is  a  good  plan  to  visit  sev- 
eral of  those  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity before  deciding  on  the  one 
with  which  to  contract. 

Aside  from  growing  for  the  cannery 
it  is  sometimes  possible  to  produce 
vegetables  under  contract  for  the 
wholesale  produce  companies.  These 
firms  may  be  found  in  nearly  all  the 
cities  in  the  State  and  may  easily  be 
located  by  consulting  with  the  stores 
who  aTe  selling  vegetables,  or  with 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  For  his 
own  satisfaction  the  grower  would 
do  well  to  visit  as  many  of  these  firms 
as  possible  before  contracting. 

One  of  the  principal  advantages 
of  these  markets  is  that  the  grower 
may  produce  larger  quantities  of  cer- 
tain crops  than  might  be  advisable 
when  selling  under  other  conditions. 
Another  feature  is  that  it  is  some- 
times possible  to  obtain  enough 
money  in  advance,  from  the  con- 
tractor, to  pay  a  part  of  the  costs  of 
production. 

Contracting  at  Harvest  Time 

Vegetables  are  commonly  pur- 
chased in  this  manner  by  the  whole- 
sale produce  houses  and  occasionally 
by  the  canneries.  The  chief  advan- 
tage to  the  grower  is  that  he  may  re- 
ceive a  higher  price  than  when  con- 
tracting in  advance  of  planting.  It 
also  involves  more  risks  than  the 
former,  as  occasionally  the  grower 
will  find  after  the  crops  have  matured 
that  there  is  no  market  for  them. 
He  will  also  run  the  chance  of  a 
decline  in  the  price. 

After  having  contracted  for  the 
crop  another  buyer  will  occasionally 
offer  more  than  the  grower  is  to  re- 
ceive; under  no  circumstances  should 
he  discontinue  his  first  contract,  how- 
ever, for  by  so  doinp}  he  will  lose 
prestige  and  when  the  confidence  of 
the  buyer  is  lost  it  will  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  become  established  again  in 
the  market. 

One  should  only  contract  with  a 
reliable  firm  so  that  he  may  know  he 
will  receive  his  contract  price  even 
If  the  buyer  is  losing. 

Those  Europeans  who,  quite  by  ac- 
cident, have  seen  the  garbage  cans 
with  the  lid  off  in  American  back- 
yards, are  amazed  at  our  wasteful- 
ness. They  say  that  what  each 
household  throws  away  would  keep 
a  family. 


Seed  Growers'  Profits 

By  a  Farm  Adviser 

ONE  of  the  most  profitable  spe- 
cialized   forms    of  agriculture 
known,    is    the    growing  gl 
flower  and  vegetable  crops  for  thf 
seed.    This  is  a  subject  about  whi<9 
very  little  has  been  written,  and  it  If 
rather  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  in- 
formation concerning  It.    There  hav*l 
been  only  one  or  two  small  books! 
written  in  the  United  State,  upon  this 
subject  and  these  do  not  apply  to  oua 
Western  conditions.    From  persona) 
observation,  however,  the  farm  aM 
viser  has  found  that  this  industry  is 
very  profitable. 

The  usual  cost  of  production  ofl 
flower  seeds  which  require  the  most 
care,  does  not  exceed  $100  per  acre.; 
This  includes  preparation  of  the  soil, 
cost  of  the  stock  seed,  planting,  cul- 
tivation and  harvesting. 

The  returns  from  the  various 
flowering  crops  depends  entirely 
upon  the  kind  and  variety  of  flower 
grown  and  may  vary  between  $200 
and  $5000  per  acre.  The  farm  adviser 
saw  one  60-acre  field  of  several 
varieties  of  flowers  in  San  Lois 
Obispo  County  this  spring,  from 
which  $40,000  worth  of  flower  seeds 
were  taken. 

It  is  found  that  the  soil  and  cli- 
matic conditions  in  California  favor 
great  germinative  strength  In  ths 
seed.  The  seed  from  many  varieties 
of  California  grown  flowers  and  vege- 
tables, will  germinate  well  when  four 
or  five  years  of  age,  while  European- 
grown  seed  is  almost  worthless  after 
the  first  or  second  year.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  European  method  of 
seed-growing  will  be  adopted  in  Cali- 
fornia to  a  large  extent  in  the  future. 
By  this  method  the  large  wholesale 
grower  of  seeds  contracts  with 
smaller  growers  for  the  seed  which 
they  may  produce.  The  large  whole- 
sale grower  furnishes  the  stock  seed 
and  expert  supervision  if  necessary. 
Each  of  the  smaller  growers  usually 
grows  one  or  two  kinds  of  seed  only, 
Becoming  in  time  a  specialist  in  the 
culture  of  the  particular  varieties 
which  he  has  chosen. 

One  of  the  largest  flower  and  vege- 
table seed  growers  in  the  United 
States  recently  made  the  statement 
that  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions 
in  certain  sections  of  Ventura  county 
are  ideal  for  the  growing  of  several 
kinds  of  flowers  and  vegetables  for 
the  seed.  *Vto{.  S.  S.  Rogers  of  the 
University  Farm  at  Davis,  who  has 
had  considerable  experience  with  the 
growing  of  vegetable  seeds,  states 
that  he  believes  the  vegetable  seed  in- 
dustry would  be  a  very  profitable  one 
for  Ventura  County. 

The  farm  adviser  feels  that  the 
growing  of  certain  cover  crop  seeds, 
such  as  the  purple  vetch,  would  also 
prove  profitable.  He  will  be  very 
glad  to  communicate  with  any  one 
who  would  be  interested  in  the  grow- 
ing of  any  of  these  crops  for  seed. 


Poultrymen  Invited 

Once  a  year,  Charles  Weeks,  Cali- 
fornia's famous  poultryman,  receives 
the  poultry  public  at  his  Palo  Alto 
ranch  and  demonstrates  his  system 
of  intensive  poultry  farming.  It  Is 
expected  that  fully  a  thousand  will 
accept  his  general  invitation  this 
year.    The  date  is  August  10th. 

Charles  Weeks  has  awakened  as 
much  interest  in  his  writings  in  Or- 
chard and  Farm  as  anything  that  has 
ever  appeared  in  the  journal.  He  has 
the  right  system  for  making  big 
profits  in  the  poultry  game  and  he 
is  willing  to  impart  this  information 
to  others  engaged  in  the  industry  and 
this  has  caused  him  to  grow  in  popu- 
larity very  rapidly. 
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Crops 

WITH  A 

SAMSON 

TRACTOR 

Full,  fleady  power  gctt  your  tiUge  cut. 
grain  •epirated  and  other  farm  work  done 
with  least  loaa  and  coat  to  you. 

Direct  drive  from  motor  to  btlt-pullry — not 
a  gear  in  motion — meant  no  waatc  of 
power  or  wear  of  gears. 

Easy  to  place  in  position  and  to  attach 
pulley  and  belt 

Use  a  Samson  Sieve-Grip  for  your  harvest- 
ing and  then  for  your  Fall  plowing.  Let 
us  tell  you  more  about  it. 

Tax,  Sut>-Modtl  S-25  and  Model  R.I2 

.  Auk  for  our  new  Catalog. 

!   SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP 
TRACTOR  CO., 

J  \  m0  ',, ,  i» .  Stockton,  Calif . 


GET  A I 

"HERO-OIL"  ENGINE 

Save  $15  to  $200 

lave  More  Power— Do  your 
St-ork  easier— Get  a  bet- 
;  ter  engine— At  less  cost— ■ 

Hake  more  money— Save 
Inore  fuel— Immediate  Shipment 
—No  waiting —  Five -Year  — — 
Guarantee— 90-Day  Trial— Hundreds  of  engines 
—1  to  22  H-P.— all  styles— fleady  to  Slap— Suit  your- 
self as  to  terms— Cash— or  Payments— or 

 T  if  arranged  for.  Write 

for  latest  book— (copy-  0 
righted)— "How  to  Judge 

I Engines"— and  latest  wholesale  fac- 
tory prices— Direct  I  ship  every- 
where in  the  U.  S.—  guarantee 
safe  delivery— Save  you  $15  to  $200— make  you  Ac 
■tat  price.  I  ship  big  engines— or  small  engines 
-on  wira  otder$.-ED.  H.  W1TTE.  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

3128  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
3128  Empire  Bldg.,       Pittsburg,  Pa. 


■eir  as  to  terms— v^ssu- 

NO  MONEY! 
DOWN 


GIANT  WINTE1 
RHUBARB 


Kioin  five-eighths  of  an  acre  within  less 
than  a  year  after  planting  1  sold  6'5 
bole*  of  rhubarb.  receiving  for  same 
$673.70.  Awarded  grand  prise  San  Diego 
Exposition.  Special  big  discount  on  plants 
for  prompt  orders.     Booklet  free. 

W.  A.  LEE,  Covins,  California 


CACTUS 


Hurl  ink  Spineless:  all  varieties. 
Now  is  the  time  to  plant-  Best 
feed  on  earth  for  cctts.  pigs 
and  other  stock.  Full  line  garden  seed,  field  seed, 
etc.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog.  The  W.  t. 
Pitts  Seed  and  Nursery  Co.,  32C  :t'JS  Market  s>t.. 
San  Francisco. 


MALIGNANT  GROWTHS 
TUMORS,  WENS  AND 
ALL  BREAST  LUMPS 
CURED 

Strletly  a  non-operative  treatment.  NO  KNIFE. 
NO  BLOOD  AND  WITH  LITTLE  OR  NO  TAIN. 
Our  method  of  application  positively  kills  every 
particle  of  diseased  tissue. 

REMEMBER  ttie  danger  signal  Is  a  sore  Uiat 
does  net  heal  or  the  rapid  Increase  of  growth  In  a 
slump  wart,  mole  or  scab  which  may  have  been 
present  a  laug  time.  If  these  Conditions  appear 
In  an  Individual  over  40  years  of  age  they  are 
NEARLY  ALWAYS  OF  A  MALIGNANT  NA- 
TURE and  should  be  given  Immediate  attention. 

Bend  for  our  64-page  (free)  book  with  nanice 
■  nd  testimonials  of  eureu  patients.  Many  right 
here  in  your  own  vicinity.  EXAMINATION  FREE. 


THE  DR.  J.  H.  SHIRLEY  CO. 


2.r.3   12th  St. 


Oakland.  Cal. 


Swat  the  Rooster 

INVESTIGATION  in  such  States 
as  Illinois  and  Missouri  has  re- 
vealed to  the  people  the  cause  for 
so  much  loss  in  eggs  during  the  hot 
months.  It  was  found  in  Illinois  and 
Missouri  that  the  annua!  loss  from 
spoiled  eggs  in  each  State  was  five 
million  dollars,  and  that  the  males 
were  responsible  for  this  loss. 

Excess  of  males  is  a  waste  in  any 
flock.  Males  cat.  as  do  the  hens,  the 
only  difference  being,  that  the  males 
consume  more  food  than  do  the  fe- 
males and  produce  nothing.  The 
only  purpose  for  which  maics  are 
valuable  in  any  flock  is  to  fertilize 
what  eggs  arc  needed  for  hatching. 
When  me  hatching  season  is  over, 
the  male  becomes  not  only  useless 
but  a  real  damage  if  allowed  to  run 
with  the  hens. 

An  infertile  egg  will  keep  for  weeks 
and  months  under  conditions  that 
will  sport  a  fertile  egg  in  a  very  few 
hours.  Eggs  will  start  incubation  at 
a  temperature  of  about  70  degrees 
Fahr.  This  is  not  sufficient  tempera- 
ture for  incubation,  but  it  has  the 
effect  of  starting  decomposition. 

Storage^  of  eggs  is  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity. There  are  not  enough  eggs 
produced  in  America  to  supply  the 
demand  if  the  product  were  equally 
distributed  throughout  the  year. 
There  is  a  season  of  over-production 
and  a  season  of  underproduction.  The 
over-production  must  be  stored  to 
take  care  of  the  shortage  during  the 
season  of  light  production. 

If  good  eggs  arc  stored  by  proper 
methods  they  will  keep  indefinitely, 
but  if  in  a  state  of  decomposition 
when  stored  it  may  reasonably  be 
expected  that  they  will  be  in  a  worse 
condition  when  taken  out  of  storage 
than  when  put  in. 

Swat  the  rooster,  should  be  the 
slogan  for  every  farmer  and  poultry- 
man.  Sell  the  surplus  males.  Those 
that  are  wanted  for  breeding  pur- 
poses should  be  kept  in  pens  to  them- 
selves except  at  the  time  they  are 
needed  for  breeding  purposes.  It  is 
not  a  good  practice  to  mate  the  en- 
tire flock.  The  average  farmer  does 
not  care  to  hatch  more  than  three  or 
four  hundred  chicks  each  year.  Twen- 
ty hens  arc  enough  for  this  purpose. 
They  should  be  the  very  best  on  the 
farm,  mated  with  two  good  males  in 
two  separate  pens.  The  hens  should 
be  turned  out  with  the  general  flock 
as  soon  as  the  breeding  season  is 
over.  Farmers  will  make  progress  in 
breeding  in  this  manner  as  well  as 
in  producing  better  eggs. 

Storage  of  Apples 

AS  the  production  of  apples  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  has  in- 
creased rapidly  in  recent  years, 
the  growers  have  come  more  and 
more  to  realize  the  economic  neces- 
sity of  increased  storage  facilities  in 
the  producing  sections.  As  only  a 
part  of  the  crop  can  be  shipped  dur- 
ing the  harvesting  and  packing  sea- 
son, and  as  cold  storage  is  available 
far  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
apples,  a  considerable  quantity  must 
be  cared  for  in  warehouses  or  in 
common  storage  houses  for  periods 
varying  from  a  few  weeks  to  a  few 
months.  i 
For  several  years  the  quality  and 
condition  of  the  apples  when  re- 
moved from  common  storage  have 
been  disappointing. 

Careful  investigations  during  sev- 
eral seasons  have  shown  that  the  un- 
satisfactory results  generally  have 
been  due  to  the  improper  construc- 
tion of  the  storage  houses  and  their 
indifferent  management.  They  also 
demonstrate  that  with  a  few  minor 
changes  and  better  management 
most  of  the  storage  houses  can  be 
made  to  give  fairly  satisfactory  re- 
sults. 


He  GUARDS  Your  Pocket  Book 


The  Boss  of  the  Road  trademark,  the  BULL  DOG, 
is  a  sure  sign  of  overall  satisfaction.  Look  for 
him  on  the  label.  He  is  a  friend  who  stands  for 
the  best  in  quality.  He  guards  your  pocket  book. 

Buy  from  your  local  dealer. 


Eaton  &  Campbell,  Seattle 
"our  experience  with 
Zerolene  has  been  en- 
tirely satisfactory." 


Mercer  Pacific  Coast  Agc'y, 
San  Francisco—  "Zerolene 
has  proven  very  satis- 
factory." 


ZEROLENE 

The  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 
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— give  the  California  pig  a  chance 

— make  him  the  biggest  animal  in 
California— most  valuable  and  most 
in  demand.  That  will  help  make 
farms  more  prosperous.  It  will 
keep  money  in  California,  keep  it 
circulating — coming  back  to  you. 

Tell  your  dealer  to  give  you 

M AYROSE 

ham  and  bacon  —  the  choicest 
meats — cured  in  our  government 
inspected  plant  in  San  Francisco — 
freshly  smoked— sweet  and  tender 
— give  the  California  pig  a  chance. 


m 


m 


WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


F.  A.  PIERCE 

Oregon  Ranch 


MELBOURN  LAURY 

California  Ranch 


Breeders  of  Pure  Bred  Angora 
Goats,  Registered 

Dunn  holds  the  world's  record  for  the  longest  fleece, 
the  Lest  fleece  and  the  highest  price  ever  paid.  }  17  •  .)•» 
for  a  am  :ir  fleece:  length  41  Inches  In  J  year*  7 
montha  Murks  for  aali  only  at  t50.00.  f?5.Q0  and 
fioo.no  apiece.  If  not  satisfied  with  the  buck,  aend 
him  back  ai  my  expense.  This  la  Lao's  picture,  meet 
me  at  the  State  Fair.  Sacramento,  Sept.  8  to  18, 
und  ace  my  long  fleece.  Pleaae  Inclose  stamps  for  In- 
formation,   r.  A.  riEHCE.  Isolate,  Oregon 


I  San  Ramon  Shropshires 

I  Our  Stale  Fair  Winnings 


Champion  Ram  and  Champion  Ewe 

1st  aged  ram;  1st  and  2nd  yearling 
ram:  2nd  and  3rd  ram  lamb;  1st  and  3rd 
aged  ewe;  1st  and  3rd  yearling  ewe;  2nd 
and  3rd  owe  lamb;  1st  on  nock;  1st  and 
2nd  on  pen  of  4  lambs. 

American  Shropshire  Specials 

1st  on  pen  of  5  yearling  rams;  1st  on 
pen  of  3  ewes;   1st  and   2nd  on  pen  of 

lambs. 

Pure  neglstered  Rams  and  Ewes — In- 
dividuals or  car  lots. 

RISHOP  BROS. 

San  Ha  m  on,  Contra  Cos  I  a  Co.,  Cal. 


Live  Stock  Affairs 

Shortage  of  Animals        To  Abolish  Dehorning 


By  G.  Howard  Davison 

1'rcnident  fHtriiwHonal  Urcitock  Krponllinn 

RAISE  more  livestock;  there  will 
be  high  prices  for  at  least 
three  years.  In  my  judgment 
there  will  be  a  scarcity  of  nearly  nil 
kinds  of  livestock  for  some  time  to 
conic  and  farmers  and  stockmen 
should  make  their  plans  accordingly. 
This  means  that  there  should  be  no 
selling  of  young  animals  or  female 
breeding-stock  merely  because  cur- 
rent prices  are  high. 

Better  money  can  be  made  by 
working  in  the  understanding  that 
high  prices  for  hogs,  cattle,  sheep  and 
other  livestock  will  rule  for  at  least 
three  or  four  years  to  come. 

There  is  no  doubting  this  in  view 
of  the  knowledge  that  Europe  has 
lost  over  SO  per  cent  of  its  livestock — 
that  the  whole  world,  in  fact,  is  suf- 
fering from  a  serious  shortage  in  all 
kinds  of  food  animals. 

There  is  so  much  concern  over  a 
possible  wheat  or  potato  shortage 
that  the  public  is  forgetting  the  meat 
situation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  every  effort 
were  made  to  increase  the  country's 
supply  of  cattle,  it  would  be  at  least 
three  years  before  solid  results  would 
be  apparent. 

As  regards  sheep,  it  would  require 
at  least  two  years  to  make  any  con- 
siderable increase  in  numbers,  even 
though  every  ewe  were  held  back  for 
breeding  purposes. 

The  best  possible  program  for  the 
farmer,  from  the  standpbiut  of  either 
patriotism  or  profit,  is  to  raise  more 
livestock  and  to  work  on  a  three  to 
four-year  program,  at  least. 

A  Hint  to  Hog  Men 

SOUNDING  the  alarm  of  high 
feed  next  autumn,  the  Western 
Meat  Company  has  sent  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Orchard  and  Farm: 
"Last  year  we  observed,  that  by 
far  the  majority  of  the  hog  feeders 
of  the  State  ran  short  of  feed  bar- 
ley in  the  fall  or  early  winter  sea- 
son, and  you  will  no  doubt  hav*  ob- 
served yourself,  that  this  condition 
pretty  generally  prevailed  through- 
out the  State. 

"It  appears  to  us  that  it  would  be 
very  timely  and  appropriate  to  re- 
mind the  hog  men  at  this  time  of 
the  position  they  found  themselves 
in  last  fall,  and  to  urge  upon  them 
the  importance  of  their  giving  very 
serious  consideration  right  now  to 
laying  in  an  adequate  supply  of  feed 
barley  to  carry  them  through  the 
late  hog  feeding  season  this  year. 

"Barley  is  fairly  reasonable  now, 
and  as  we  arc  anxious  to  see  genuine, 
hard,  grain-fed  hogs  delivered  to  us, 
for  which  we  will  be  able  to  pay 
top  prices,  we  would  like  to  ask  you 
whether  you  do  not  agree  with  us, 
that  it  might  be  well  to  send  out 
this  suggestion  to  the  hog  men  pretty 
generally  throughout  the  State.  We 
would  be  glad  to  sec  you  take  what- 
ever steps  may  be  open  to  you  to 
distribute  this  suggestion  among  the 
hog  men." 

The  feeding  to  pigs  of  tankage,  say 
10  per  cent  of  the  slop,  tends  to  pre- 
vent rickets  and  paralysis  of  the  hind 
quarters.  Hogs  also  should  have  free 
access  to  slaked  lime.  wornl-ashcs  and 
wood-charcoal.  .  T?fl 


THE  suffering  by  thousands  of 
cattle  each  year  as  a  result  of 
dehorning  has  led  the  State 
Humane  Association  of  California  to 
make  an  effort  to  stop  the  practice. 
It  is  claimed  dehorning  has  been 
growing  in  favor  due  to  a  popular 
belief  that  dehorned  cattle  graze  bet- 
ter, fatten  more  easily  and  sell  for  a 
higher  price  than  horned  cattle.  The 
association  asserts,  however,  that  the 
lives  of  many  animals  are  lost 
through  the  operation,  as  not  infre- 
quently infection  sets  in  and,  unless 
attention  is  given  promptly,  the  re- 
sults are  serious.  The  horn  of  a 
grown  animal  is  known  to  contain  a 
mass  of  sensitive  tissues,  the  sever- 
ing of  which  causes  acute  pain  and, 
in  every  case,  suffering  of  intense 
character. 

The  growth  of  the  horn  can  be 
prevented,  states  the  association,  by 
the  use  of  caustic  potash  applied  as 
soon  as  the  horn  starts  to  grow, 
when  the  animal  is  between  th»re 
and  four  mouths  old.  As  soon  as 
the  budding  horn  can  be  distin- 
guished by  the  touch,  the  hair  should 
be  clipped  from  the  skin  and  the 
horn  moistened  with  soapy  water  to 
which  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  have 
been  added.  This  dissolves  the  oily 
secretion  of  the  skin,  so  that  the  pot- 
ash will  more  readily  adhere  to  the 
surface  of  the  horn.  The  caustic 
potash  may  then  be  applied,  repeat- 
ing the  operation  at  intervals  six  or 
seven  times  until  the  part  becomes 
slightly  sensitive.  A  slight  scab  will 
form  and  drop  off  in  the  cour»e  of 
a  month  or  six  weeks,  leaving  a  per- 
fectly smooth  poll.  The  operation  is 
practically  without  pain  and  can  he 
employed  even  with  calves  that  are 
live  and  six  months  old.  In  such 
cases  the  horns  will  become  soft  and 
chalky  and  can  be  gently  scratched 
away,  fresh  caustic  potash  being  ap- 
plied until  they  disappear. 


Good  Pork  Market 

POR+C  now  finds  ready  sale  be- 
cause packers  have  discovered 
many  ways  of  placing  it  on 
the  market  in  attractive  and  highly 
palatable  form  combined  with  most 
excellent  keeping  qualities.  There 
is  no  other  meat  from  which  so 
many  products  are  manufactured. 

Very  near  SO  per  cent  of  the  total 
value,  in  dollars  and  cents,  of  the 
meat  and  meat  products  slaughtered 
in  the  packing  houses  of  the  United 
States  is  derived  from  the  hog.  Our 
country  leads  by  far  all  countries  in 
the  production  fes  well  as  in  the 
consumption  of  meat  and  meat  prod- 
ucts. Three-fourths  of  the  world's 
international  trade  in  pork  and  pork 
products  originates  in  the  United 
States  in  normal  times,  and  the  war 
greatly  has  increased  this  proportion. 
According  to  the  estimates  there 
was  an  increase  of  9,580,000  hogs  be- 
tween 1910,  the  census  year,  and  1916, 
inclusive.  The  increase  at  the  end 
of  1915  was  3,148,000  over  the  pre- 
ceding year,  while  it  is  estimated  that 
there  was  a  decrease  at  the  end  of 
1916  of  313,000  hogs  compared  with 
1915. 

H  we  expect  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide meat  to  foreign  peoples  as  well 
as  our  own  people,  every  farmer  must 
put  forth  the  best  effort  to  produce 
more  hogs.  Hogs  can  be  kept  prof- 
itably upon  many  farms  where  they 
are  not  found  today.  Farmers  who 
already  raise  hogs  can  produce  many 
more.    For  there  is  not  much  chance 
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CUTTER'S 

.LACKLEG  PILLS 


"California's  Favorite" 
for  nearly  20  years 

For  the  Prevention  of  Blackleg 
in  calves  and  young  cattle 

Their  superiority  is  due  to  near- 
ly 20  years  of  specializing  in 
"Vaccines  and  Scrums  only." 

Year  in  and  Year  Out  they  give 
better  satisfaction  than  any 
other  vaccine  made,  and  the 
cost  of  a  few  <  cents  per  dose 
is  cheap  insurance  against  a 
disease  that  always  takes  the 
fattest  and  best. 

Single  Pills  may  be  used  for  or- 
dinary and  range  stock. 

Double  Pills  should  be  used  for 
pure  bred  and  high  grade  stock. 

Use  any  Injector,  but  Cutter's 
simplest  and  strongest. 

Prices: 

10  dose  pkge.  Single  pills  $1.00 
50  dose  pkge.  Single  pills  4.00 
10  dose  pkge.  Double  Pills  1.50 
50  dose  pkge.  Double  Pills  6.00 
Cutter's  Pill  Injector....  1.50 

Insist  on  Cutter's.  If  unobtain- 
able, order  direct. 

Write  for  new  booklet,  "The 
Control  of  Blackleg."  It  tells 
about  Anti-Blackleg  Serum 
•  which  cures  Blackleg  and 
may  be  used  simultaneously 
with  vaccine  to  combat  out- 
breaks and  safely  protect  val- 
uable stock. 

The  Cotter  Laboratory,  Berkeltr,  Calif. 

TU  Caller  Laboratory  of  INInoii,  Ckicaio 
Eajtera  Afcat 


SHORTHORNS 

Paicines  Ranch  Company 

offers  for  summer  and  fall  deliv- 
ery both  registered  and  unregis- 
tered weanling  bull  and  heifer 
calves. 

For  prices  and  particulars 
apply  to 

DAVID  J.  STOLLERY 

320  Sharon  Building 
San  Francisco,  CaL 


SELF-  OILING  WINDMILL 

a    With    INCLOSED  MOTOR 
Keeping  OUT  DUST  amj  RAIN  -  Keeping  IN  OIL 
|PUkSH  OIUNG 

SYSttM  Constantly  flood™ 

Ektjt  Bearing  With 
I  Oil.MakKhPutnpIr 

oil  s upply  r-r/W--<-  n*"****™ 

REPLENISHED  ^sVgsaWK^r     A»d  Prevents  Weai 
ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR 
DOUBLE  GEARS  —  Each  Carrying-  Half  the  Loa<j 
Every  feature  desirable  in  a  windmill  in  the 
AUTO-OILED  AERMOTOR 
Gasoline  Engines  —  Pumps  —  Tanks 
Water  Supply  Goods  —  Steel  Frame  Saws 
i/anr  AERMOTOR  CO.  2500  12th  St.  Chicago 


D,nT    J  DRAINAGE 
P,PE      }  CULVERTS 
FO*      I  SEWERAGE 
CROCKER  BLD  6.  SAN  FRANCISCO  , 
^WORKSe^UWCOLH.Cftl. 


Ask  Your  Dealer  (or 

EL  DORADO 
COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Boraea,  Milch  Cows,  Chickens,  Young  Plea 
and  Hon    Cheeriest  feed  in  the  market  to  day. 
II  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  It,  address 
EL  DORADO  OIL.  WORKS 
4*3    <  allfornln    St.,    San  Francisco 


of  producing  meat  this  year  in  ex- 
cess of  the  requirements. 

More  dairy  farmers  should  raise 
hogs  for  they  fit  in  especially  well 
upon  dairy  farms  where  skim  milk, 
buttermilk,  or  whey  is  fed  upon  the 
farm.  A  man  who  has  skim  milk  is 
in  a  better  position  to  raise  pigs  than 
a  man  who  has  none. 


A  Patriotic  Fair 

THE  California  State  Fair  of 
1917  will  open  its  gates  as 
usual,  during  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 8th  to  15th  inclusive.  The 
great  tendency  of  the  Fair  will  be  to 
work  on  patriotic  lines.  The  im- 
portance of  utilizing  all  available 
food  stuffs,  that  there  may  be  a 
large  surplus  of  staples  for  export, 
will  be  emphasized.  Demonstrations 
of  approved  methods  of  preserving 
and  conserving  food  stuffs  will  be 
welcomed  from  exhibitors. 

This  purpose  is  shown  in  the 
premium  list,  where  the  offering  for 
domestic  science  and  other  voca- 
tional work  in  the  schools  has  re- 
ceived the  greatest  recognition  in 
the  record  of  the  State  Fair.  This 
department  offers  500  awards  to  the 
school  pupils  of  the  State.  The 
schedule  is  divided  into  six  divisions, 
fixing  competition  between  schools 
with  equal  opportunities,  those  with 
special  supervisors  and  teachers  not 
being  judged  against  smaller  schools 
without  such  advantages. 

The  livestock  department  of  the 
Fair  will  excel  the  best  showing  of 
previous  years  in  many  respects, 
notably  in  the  meat  producing  ani- 
mals. The  beef  cattle  department 
will  be  very  strong,  whils  the  swine 
breeders  confidently  expect  to  show 
double  the  number  of  pure  bred  ani- 
mals ever  seen  at  our  State  Fair. 

The  horse  show  and  the  races  will 
afford  pleasure  to  the  equine  lovers 
of  the  State.  The  showing  of  heavy 
draft  horses  will  compare  favorably 
with  that  at  Eastern  Fairs. 

The  poultry  show  has  developed 
so  that  it  is  now  treated  as  an  in- 
dependent factor  Fanciers  from 
every  section  of  California  will  be 
represented  in  this  department,  where 
the  birds  shown  are  as  fine  as  those 
produced  anywhere  The  special 
prizes  and  sweepstakes  offer  sub- 
stantial inducements  for  devotees  of 
poultry  craft  to  put  forward  the  best 
examples  of  their  industry. 

Dangerous  Beans 

CERTMK  shipments  of  beans 
from  the  Orient  known  as' 
Burma  or  Rangoon  beans  haye 
entered  this  country  from  Canada. 
They  closely  resemble  the  ordinary 
r  n  v  bean  in  appearance,  but  can  be 
distinguished  by  their  light  yel  owish 
color  and  the  fine  distinct  radiating 
lines  passing  out  from  the  h.lum  or 

They  are  pole  beans  of  the  lima 
type  and  not  suitable  for  planting  in 
this  country  since  they  are  of  tropi- 
cal origin,  and  will  not  mature  in  the 
bean  growing  States.  They  are  not 
fit  for  human  food,  since  they  yield 
hydrocyanic  acid  in  amounts  which 
may  be  dangerous  to  the  health  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  port  and  border  laboratories 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  are  under  instructions  to 
make  examination  of  all  shipments  of 
such  beans  offered  for  entry,  and  to 
effect  their  detention. 


BUYING  A 


LA 

SEPARATOR 

NOW 


Is  real  thrift  and 

genuine  economy 

i^rpHRIFT"  means  saving  wisely.    "Economy"  means 
J_    spending  wisely. 

There  is  no  economy  in  going  without  money-saving 
and  labor-saving  equipment. 

It  is  poor  economy  to  try  to  do  without  a  De  Laval  Cream  Sep- 
arator— a  machine  which  would  not  only  save  you  a  lot  of  time-wasting 
work,  but  would  add  from  15  to  25  per  cent  to  your  cream  crop  by 
putting  a  stop  to  your  butter-fat  losses. 

This  country  is  at  war.  The  nation  cannot  afford,  and  you  as  an 
individual  cannot  afford,  to  allow  the  present  enormous  waste  of  one 
of  our  most  valuable  foods — butter-fat — to  continue  an  unnecessary  day. 


See  the  local  De  Laval  agent  today.  Get 
him  to  explain  to  you  how  the  De  Laval 
saves  butter-fat  that  is  lost  by  gravity 
skimming  or  the  use  of  an  inferior  or  half- 
worn-out  separator.  If  you  do  not  know  the 
De  Laval  agent,  write  to  the  nearest  De 
Laval  office  for  new  catalog  or  any  desired 
information. 


Every  New 
De  Laval  is 
equipped 
with  a  Cell 
Speed  -  Indi- 
cator. 


DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

T.AKC.F.ST  DAIRY  SUPPLY  HOI  SE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 
Alpha  Gasoline,  and  ItlHtillate  Kngine*.  Ideal  Green  i  vm  Silos.  Arm* 
I  i i-i i.i ge  Cotters  and  Hlo«ers,  Irrigation  Equipment,  Centrifugal  and 
Deep  Well  Pumps  and  Alpha  Spraying  Outfits.    Send  tor  Hprrial  catalog. 

61  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


THE  GOLDEN  GATE  WEED  CUTTER 

Greatest  Weed  Cutter  on  the  Market  Today 

Cuts  sereii  feet  or  less,  weighs  230  pound*  and  is  all 
made  of  steel.  The  Golden  Cat*  Weed  Cutter  is  the 
greatest  of  iti  kind  on  the  market  For  workmanship, 
simplicity  and  durability  it  cannot  be  excelled,  as  It 
does  its  work  to  perfection.  Those  who  are  using  It 
say  that  no  money  could  buy  it  if  they  could  not  get 
another.  It  not  only  cuts  all  kinds  of  weeds,  but 
cultiTatea  the  ground  as  well.  One  user  said  that  it 
has  sated  him  $'.200.00,  ts  he  did  not  bare  to  plow 
after  using. 

Write  for  free  descriptive  circular  and  list  of  testi- 
monials from  those  who  hare  purchased  machinea  and 
praise  it  in  every  way. 


Manufactured  by  C.  C. 

Cnpitnl  Ave.  and  McKce  Road,  San  J<?«c,  Cnl. 


SIGURD 


"How  to  Raise  Good  Crops  Every  Year 
on  Non-Irrigated  Lands."  Get  this  book 
written  by  Hardy  W.  Campbell,  Lincoln, 
Neb.  It  has  information  that  will  surprise 
you.  Read  the  advertisement  at  the  bot- 
tom of  page  18. 


"How  to  Raise  Good  Crops  Every  Year 
on  Non-Irrigated  Lands.'J  Read  the  ad 
at  the  bottom  of  page  IS,  this  issue. 


Rose  Crest  Berkshires 

The  blood  of  such  great  aires  as  Masterpiece. 
Rivals,  Champion's  Bast  and  others.  None 
better  on  the  Coast  I  am  offering  at  present 
14  boars  and  10  gilts  farrowed  in  1915,  also 
fall  pigs  of  both  sexes. 

Herd  beaded  by  Itookwood  Baron  10th  No. 
152702  and  Ames  Rival  118  No.  217854. 

For  full  particulars  and  prices  address 

F.  L.  HALL,  Perris,  California 


SHORTHORNS 
BERKSHIRES 

Hopland  Stock  Farm 

Hopland,  Cal. 

Registered  Herd  nnd  Range  Bulls  of 
finest  breeding.  Boars  and  Gilts  by 
IOWANA  RIVAL  MAJESTIC  194736.  a 
son  of  RIVAL  CHAMPION  112600  and 
RESERVE  GRAND  CHAMPION,  Sac- 
ramento, Cal.,  1916. 

San  Francisco  Office 
1210  Flood  Bldg. 


REGISTERED 
BERKSHIRES 

My  herd  is.  headed  by 
Los  Royal,  son  of  Win- 
ona Champion  and 
grandson  of  Laurel 
Champion,  also 
Tehama  Boy,  son 
of  Panama  Lee  the 
2d   and  grandson 
of     Lee's  Artful 
Premier  1st.  Stock 
from    these  herd 
boars  are  sure  breed 
ers.    Write  for  further  iiiforiuatiin  to 

W.  Boyd  Carpenter 

BOX  OH,  RED  BLUFF,  CAL. 


D.  O.  LIVELY 
STOCK  FARM 

INC. 

215  Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Francisco, 

Breeders  of 
Hereford  Cattle 

A  few  choice  heifers  for  sale.  We 
buy  and  sell  live  stock  on  commis- 
sion.   Farm  at  Mayfleld,  Cal. 


Chief  of  the  Department  of  Lirentork 
ranaina-i'aclflc  International  Exposition,  1915. 
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But  Things  Are  Different  Now  ■ 

Only  a  few  years  back  farmers  comprised  but 
30  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  while  70  per  cent  of  our  population  lived 
in  cities  and  towns.  It  is  different  now.  The 
"Back-to-the-Farm"  movement,  in  evidence 
everywhere  for  some  years  past,  has  increased 
the  rural  population  to  between  52  and  53  per 
cent,  according  to  the  latest  statistics  obtain- 
able, thus  leaving  between  47  and  48  per  cent  of 
the  people  of  our  country  as  residing  in  cities 
and  towns.  This  makes  plain  why  there  are 
tens  of  thousands  of  vacant  houses,  apartments 
and  flats  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  our  country. 
As  an  instance  of  the  foregoing,  we  might  refer 
to  one  city  alone  on  the  Pacific  Coast  which  had 
a  population  of  a  little  over  200,000,  but  when 
the  emptying  process  decreased  this  city's  popu- 
lation, it  left  in  the  neighborhood  of  10,000  va- 
cant houses,  apartments  and  flats.  Another  city 
of  a  half  million  will  show  20,000  vacant  places. 
Still  another  city  of  75,000  will  show  3000  vacant 
abodes.  And  so  on  down  the  line,  all  over  this 
country  with  but  few  exceptions,  you  will  find 
distressing  vacancies.  You  may  ask  how  these 
figures  may  be  obtained.  Just  visit  the  water 
works  department,  the  building  permit  depart- 
ment and  other  departments  of  most  any  city 
and  town  and  you  will  be  very  easily  convinced 
of  the  great  exodus  of  city  people  to  the  country. 

The  farmer  is  today  the  big  buyer  in  almost  any 
line  of  manufacture.  Think  of  it ! 

72%  of  All  the  Automobiles  So  Far  Built 
Have  Been  Purchased  by  Country  People 

and  when  it  comes  to  clothing,  the  farmer  and 
his  family  used  to  be  distinguishable  because  of 
their  cheap  and  unfashionable  attire  and  some- 
what "rusty"  clothing, 


But  Things  Are  Different  Now 


because  the  farmer  today  is  a  "King"  and  it  is 
utterly  impossible  for  a  merchant  to  differen- 
tiate his  city  customers  from  his  country  trade. 

Merchants  need  not  worry  about  the  farmer  not 
having  money  for  good  clothing,  automobiles, 
farm  machinery  and  modern  utensils.  A  mer- 
chant who  slights  or  overlooks  the  farmer  of  to- 
day is  bound  to  be  in  a  bad  way  later  on.  The 
farm  trade  is  a  big  asset  every  "big"  merchant 
should  cultivate  with  the  utmost  care  and 
courtesy. 

To  reach  50,000  of  the  Best  Families  in  the  coun- 
try, every  Department  Store,  Mail  Order  House, 
Farm  Machinery  House,  or  any  other  firm  seek- 
ing farm  business,  should  carry  advertising  in 
Orchard  and  Farm. 

Write  today  for  advertising  rates.  It  is  the 
cheapest  plan  for  reaching  the  best  fami- 
lies in  the  country.  Address  Orchard  and 
Farm,  Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles. 


Sunflowers 

THE  evening  lesson  was  from  the 
Book  of  Job  and  the  minister 
had  just  read.  '  Yea,  the  light  of 
the  wicked  shall  be  put  out,"  when 
immediately  the  church  was  in  total 
darkness. 

"Brethren,"  said  the  minister  with 
scarcely  a  moment's  pause,  "in  view 
of  the  sudden  and  startling  fulfillment 
of  this  prophecy,  wc  will  spend  a 
few  minutes  in  silent  prayer  for  the 
electric  lighting  company." 


Girls*  Farm  Uniform 


A  Sticker 

The  parson  (to  the  class  of  little- 
boys)  : 

"Now,  would  any  little  boy  like  to 
ask  me  a  question?" 

The  collector:  ''Please,  sir,  have 
you  any  cigarette  pictures?" 


Impossible 

Angry  Mother:  "Bobby." 

Bobby:   "Yes,  mamma." 

Angry  Mother:  "You  are  not  to 
do  that!  Now  don't  let  me  speak  to 
you  again!" 

Bobby  (with  a  sigh):  "But  how  can 
I  stop  you,  mamma?" 


A  Pony  in  Hand 

Little  Albert  was  very  anxious  to 
have  his  pious  grandfather  give  him 
a  pony.  "Albert,"  said  his  grand- 
father one  morning,  "when  you  want 
anything  very  much  you  should  pray 
for  it." 

"Well,"  said  the  little  fellow  re- 
flectively, "do  you  believe,  grandpa, 
that  God  would  give  me  a  pony  like 
yours  if  I  should  pray  for  one?" 

"Indeed  I  do.  child,"  came  the 
assuring  reply. 

"Well,  grandpa,"  said  the  little  fel- 
low, "give  me  this  pony  and  you  pray 
for  the  other  pony." 


Rum  and  Rattlesnakes 

"Crimson  Gulch  doesn't  look  any- 
thing like  it  did  ten  years  ago,"  said 
the  traveling  man. 

"No,"  replied  Broncho  Bob;  "ten 
years  ago,  before  so  many  saloons 
started  up,  if  a  man  saw  a  rattlesnake 
comin'  up  the  road,  he  knew  it  was  a 
sure-enough  rattlesnake." 

His  Temperature 

A  Scottish  doctor  who  was  attend- 
ing a  laird  had  instructed  the  butler 
of  the  house  in  the  art  of  taking  and 
recording  the  master's  temperature 
with  a  thermometer.  In  paying  his 
usual  morning  call  he  said:  "Well, 
John,  I  hope  the  laird's  temperature 
is  not  any  higher  today?" 

The  man  looked  puzzled  for  a  min- 
ute and  then  replied:  "Weel.  I  was 
just  wondcrin'  that  mysel.'  Ye  see, 
he  died  at  twal'  o"clock." 


Subsequent  Proceedings 

"Willie,  against  orders,  allowed  his 
chum  to  take  him  to_  the  river  on  a 
fishing  trip." 

"Then  what  happened?" 

"His  father  took  him  to  the  back 
shed  on  a  whaling  expedition." 

Doing  One's  Bit. 

There  must  be  many  women  who, 
like  myself,  have  wished  they  could 
feel  that  they  were  actually  doing 
something  for  some  one  less  fortu- 
nate than  themselves.  While  organ- 
ized charitable  efforts  are  important 
and  necessary,  they  sometimes  lack 
the  personal  touch  which  one  wishes 
to  give.  I  confine  my  benevolent 
activities  almost  entirely  to  my  laun- 
dress and  cleaning  women  and  the 
needs  of  their  fatherless  families.  And 
in  helping  them  I.  satisfy  my  longing 
for  practical  service  which  warms  my 
heart  in  the  doing. — Mrs.  E.  A.  H. 


UNCLE  SAM  has  been  warning 
women  against  the  use  of 
khaki,  for  he  is  going  to  buy 
millions  of  yards  of  it  and  he  does 
not  wish  to  suffer  from  feminine 
competition.  But  the  new  official 
farm  uniform  for  girls  lately  adopted 
by  the  American  Women's  Suffrage 
Association  for  use  all  over  the 
country  need  not  be  made  of  khaki. 
Light  denim  or  other  coarse  ma- 
terial will  do  as  well.  Herewith  is 
a  picture  of  the  new  uniform  which 
is  a  combination  of  bloomers  and 
overalls  that  is  very  neat  and  prac- 
ticable for  farm  use. 


Farming  Idle  Lands 

THE  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Franklin  K.  Lane,  has  made  an 
observation  that  is  most  practi- 
cal and  worthy  of  Government  con- 
sideration. He  says  that  no  one 
should  own  land  and  hold  it  out  of 
use.  Secretary  Lane  calls  attention 
to  some  700.000  acres  of  tillable  land 
in  reclamation  projects  which  have 
water  available  and  urges  that  this 
land  be  made  to  produce  crops.  He 
further  points  out  that  these  lands 
are  not  public  lands,  but  owned  by 
private  owners.  In  his  statement  he 
says: 

"These  lands  are  not  public  lands. 
They  belong  to  private  owners  and 
if  the  latter  do  not  utilize  their 
property,  the  time  will  not  be  far  off 
when  our  National  needs  will  require 
confiscation  and  Government  cultiva- 
tion. No  one  is  entitled  to  that 
which  he  docs  not  use." 


Sometimes  a  horse  gets  his  foot 
over  the  tie-rope  in  the  stable;  does 
it/several  times  and  you  fear  he  will 
get  into  trouble.  Just  put  him  in  a 
box  stall  for  a  few  months  and  he 
will  forget  the  trick. 


As  long  as  the  teeth  of  a  sheep  are 
strong  and  in  good  working  order,  it 
is  reasonably  safe  to  keep  her. 
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MAKING  THE  FARM  PAY 

Never  before  could  you  come  into  such  intimate  and  personal  touch  with  so  many  mas- 
ters of  the  various  branches  of  farming  as  now. 

Never  before  were  they  so  willing  to  help  you  make  your  crops  bigger,  surer,  and  more 
profitable.  Think  of  having  the  world's  ablest,  keenest,  and  most  adept  agriculturists  show 
you  just  what  they  do,  how  they  do  it,  and  why — 

Will  you  deny  yourself  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  America's  foremost  agricultur- 
ists when  you  can  have  it  for  less  than  a  postage  stamp  a  week? 

EDITED  BY 
WILLIS  MACGERALD 
BY  AN  EMINENT  ARRAY  OF  SPECIALISTS 

This  work  has  been  divided  into  departments,  each  covering 
subjects  of  vital  importance,  and  each  prepared  by  a  specialist  in 
his  line,  who  has  devoted  his  life  of  thought,  study,  experiment 
and  practical  experience  to  his  special  subject.  The  list  of  authors 
whose  names  are  familiar  to  wide-awake  farmers  will  be  found 
on  accompanying  cut  of  book  in  connection  with  the  subjects  cov- 
ered by  each. 

One  Practical  Idea  Taken  From  This  Book  Worth 
Many  Times  the  Cost  of  Entire  Volume 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from 
a  single  practical  idea,  taken  from  any  of  these  departments  and 
put  into  practice,  is  worth  many  times  the  small  expense  incurred 
adopting  the  more  approved  methods.  For  example,  the  use  of 
the  wrong  kind  of  fertilizer;  failure  to  use  fertilizer  when  neces- 
sary; use  of  fertilizer  when  not  needed;  planting  without  proper 
preparation  of  soil;  planting  at  wrong  time  or  in  wrong  way; 
wrong  methods  in  cultivation;  allowing  insects  to  destroy  crops 
or  fruits;  allowing  valuable  stock  or  fowls  to  die  from  curable 
diseases,  etc.,  etc.,  are  common  occurrences  which  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  these  subjects  could  easily  prevent.  It  is  poor  economy, 
indeed,  to  save  five  dollars  at  the  expense  of  a  hundred.  V^j 
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ENDORSED  BY  THE  LEADING  AGRICULTURAL  JOURNALS  OF  THE  U.  S. 

This  attractive  volume  is  a  veritable  encyclopedia  on  a  subject  embracing  the  entire  sphere  of  farming. 
It  offers  a  collection  of  money-saving  methods  in  agriculture,  treated  by  specialists  who  have  devoted  a  life 
of  thought,  study,  experiment  and  practical  experience  to  the  special  subjects  they  deal  with.  It  is  written  in 
a  style  that  any  farmer  can  understand  and  the  volume  will  form  a  priceless  guide  for  every-day  reference. 
It  embraces  the  all-important  subjects  of  Soil  Fertility,  Crop  Culture,  Drainage,  Injurious  Insects,  Plant  Dis- 
eases, Pruning,  Grafting,  etc.,  together  with  advice  on  Selecting  and  Feeding  Farm  Animals  for  the  greatest 
Net  Profit,  Making  Poultry  Pay  and  hundreds  of  other  valuable  facts  for  the  wide-awake  farmer  and  house- 
wife. 


DESCRIPTION  AND  PRICE 

This  volume  consists  of  over  500  pages,  handsomely  bound  in 
clotb,  size  8%  inches  long,  6%  inches  wide,  richly  illustrated  on  good 
book  paper,  200  fine  drawings  and  halftones  with  feeding  chart  in 
colors. 

Fortunately  our  contract  for  these  books  was  completed  before 
the  present  wartime  prices  took  effect,  and  while  the  present  supply 
lasts  the  book  will  be  mailed  postpaid  Including  one  year's  subscrip- 
tion (new  or  renewal)  to  Orchard  and  Farm,  the  great  Western  Farm 
Journal,  for  $1.00  (or  three  years'  subscription  including  book,  $1.60). 
If,  after  receiving  Practical  Farming,  you  hnd  it  is  not  just  as  adver- 
tised, and  you  are  not  thoroughly  convinced  it  is  a  wonderful  bargain, 
return  it  at  our  expense  and  we  will  cheerfully  refund  your  money. 
Hand  your  order  to  the  nearest  Examiner  agent. 


-MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


Orchard  and  Farm, 
Examiner  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Gentlemen : 

Inclosed  find  $1.00,  for  which  send  one  copy  of 
Practical  Farming,  postpaid,  including  one  year's 
subscription  to  Orchard  and  Farm,  or  $1.50  for  three 
years  and  the  book. 

It  is  understood  I  will  return  the  book  within 
five  days  if  not  entirely  satisfactory,  and  my  money 
is  to  be  refunded. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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For  the  Western  Woman  of  Today 


The  little  common  things  of  life 
A  kindly  word,  a  little  trust, 

A  friendly  smile  nnild  the  strife 
That  crushes  souls  Into  the  dust. 

A  flower  for  some  tired  eyes, 
Or  music  for  a  weary  heart — 

""Just  little  things"— not  any  size; 
But,  ah!  the  sweetuess  they  Impart. 

JUST  little  things  are  what  we 
have  to  do  now  in  this  great 
struggle  into  which  our  country  is 
entering.  Not  many  of  us  can  go 
forth  and  do  the  big  heroic  work  in 
the  hospitals  and  on  the  battlefields, 
not  many  of  us  will  hear  a  cannon 
roar  or  a  bursting  shell,  but  never- 
theless we  have  a  part  to  play  and 
work'to  do.* 

Just  how  important  this  work  is 
one  may  learn  by  reading  the  pleas 
sent  out  by  our  President  in  which  we 
learn  that  victory  in  this  great  strug- 
gle will  not  rest  with  the  allies  with- 
out the  co-operation  of  the  house- 
wives of  America. 

And  how  are  we  to  help?  Why, 
it  is  all  so  easy  that  the  most  apa- 
thetic niece  of  old  Uncle  Sam  surely 
will  not  refuse  to  do  something. 

"Just  little  things" — that's  the  an- 
swer. Save  the  bread  crumbs,  the 
meat  scraps,  in  short  all  food  of  any 
value  that  formerly  was  thrown  out. 
I  realize,  of  course,  that  we  of  the 
country  waste  much  less  both  in  food 
and  clothing  than  our  city  brethren. 
But  there  are  ways  to  be  more  sav- 
ing still  if  we  puzzle  them  out. 

No  one  is  asked  to  deprive  him- 
self of  necessities  or  mild  luxuries. 
If  every  family  will  only  save  what 
they  formerly  wasted  it  will  be  a 
great  help. 

Then,  the  Red  Cross  asks  for  books 
and  magazines  for  the  soldiers  in 
camp.  Also  there  are  knitted  and 
many  other  things  needed.  Anyone 
may  get  information  by  writing  to 
Red  Cross  headquarters  in  any  large 
city,  such  as  Los  Angeles  or  San 
Francisco. 

And  last  of  all,  but  not  least,  keep 
a  stout  heart,  a  cheerful  face  and  a 
patriotic  word  for  your  country.  No 
matter  what  your  opinions"  about  the 
war  may  have  been,  we  are  fighting 
now  and  none  of  us  ought  to  say  a 
word  or  do  a  deed  that  will  foster 
indecision,  endanger  more  lives  or 
lengthen  the  war. 

RUTH  ROBERTS. 


Edited  by  Ruth  Roberts 


Can  You  Tell  Me? 

Dear  Miss  Roberts: 

I  read  your  section  of  Orchard  and 
Farm  all  the  time.  Your  writings 
are  very  interesting  and  also  prac- 
tical and  helpful. 

My  mother  has  been  wondering 
for  a  long  time  until  I  decided  that 
you  were  just  the  person  to  write  to. 

She  would  like  to  know  how  to 
keep  sherbet — for  instance,  blackberry 
sherbet — so  that  when  you  open  the 
bottle  and  use  about  half  of  it  the 
other  half  would  not  spoil? 

Is  there  anything  that  you  can  drop 
in  the  sherbet  and  keep  it  from 
spoiling? 

Here  is  a  helpful  hint. 

When  there  is  a  hole  in  a  stocking 
a  little  large  get  black  mosquito  net- 
ting and  sew  on  the  stocking,  then 
fill  in  a  little,  making  a  neat  time- 
saving  patch. 

MARY  DORAN, 
Kingsbury,  Cal. 

Perhaps  there  are  others  who 
would  like  a  hint  in  regard  to  con- 
tents left  in  opened  bottles. 

There  is  nothing  that  is  harmless 
that  will  positively  keep  fruit  juices 
that  remain  in  an  opened  bottle,  but 
there  are  several  ways  to  help  keep 
them  for  a  few  days  after  opening. 

The  juice  may  be  poured  into  a 
smaller  bottle,  filling  to  the  top  and 


then  corking,  or  a  little  lemon  juice 
may  be  added,  as  it  is  a  preservative. 

Benzoate  of  soda  is  also  a  pre- 
servative, but  as  it  Is  condemned  by 
the  Pure  Food  Laws  because  of  be- 
ing injurious  to  the  stomach,  I  would 
not  advise  any  one  to  use  it. 


Economical  Recipes 

Ice  Cream 

One-half  can  of  condensed  (not 
evaporated)  milk. 

One  and  one-half  cups  of  sweet 
milk.  Scald  the  fresh  and  con- 
densed milk  together,  then  add  yolk 
of  one  egg,  one  tablespoon  of  pow- 
dered sugar  and  the  beaten  white  of 
the  egg.    Flavor  and  freeze. 


Then  measure  again  and  to  one 
pint  of  fruit  add  one  and  one-fourth 
pints  of  sugar. 

Put  over  fire  and  boil  twenty  min- 
utes.   Then  put  in  jelly  glasses. 

Cinnamon  Toast 

This  was  served  with  tea  at  an 
afternoon  gathering,  by  a  dainty 
Southern  lady.  It  is  a  most  delicious 
and  economical  substitute  for  cake. 

Cut  the  bread  very  thin.  Toast 
and  butter.  Then  spinkle  sugar  on 
the  toast  and  on  the  sugar  a  little 
cinnamon.    Serve  very  hot. 


Ginger  Bread 

One-half  cup  of  sugar. 
One  cup  of  molasses. 


The  I'p-To-Date 

Spiced  Beets 

Put  into  boiling  salt  water  beats, 
preferably  large  ones,  boiling  until 
tender,  peel  and  cut  in  slices  rather 
thick,  cover  this  with  liquid,  follow- 
ing proportions: 

Two-thirds  pint  of  vinegar,  one- 
third  pint  of  water,  one-half  teacup  of 
sugar,  one  dozen  cloves,  one-half  bay 
leaf. 

Let  this  stand  over  night  before 
putting  on  the  table. 

Orange  Marmalade 

Four  oranges. 
Two  lemons. 

Slice  very  thin  without  removing 
the  skins  or  peelings. 

Measure,  and  to  one  pint  of  fruit 
put  in  one  and  one-half  pints  of 
water. 

Let  this  stand  over  night  then  put 
on  to  boil  and  boil  two  hours, 
stirring  often  to  keep  the  fruit  from 
sticking  to  the  kettle. 


Golf  Girl 

One-half  teaspoon  of  butter. 

One-half  teaspoon  of  cinnamon. 

One-half  teaspoon  of  cloves. 

One-half  teaspoon  of  ginger. 

One  level  teaspoon  of  soda  in  cup 
of  boiling  water.    Two  level  cups  of 
flour.  Two 
put  in  last. 


eggs   well   beaten  and 


Eggless  Fruit  Cake 

Boil  together  for  five  minutes: 

Two  cups  of  sugar. 

Two  cups  of  water. 

Two  tablespoons  of  drippings. 

One  cup  of  raisins. 

When  cold  add: 

One  heaping  teaspoon  of  soda. 

One  level  teaspoon  of  cinnamon, 
cloves  and  nutmeg. 

Four  cups  of  flour. 

Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  forty- 
five  minutes. 


Some  Discoveries 

Removing  Paraffin 

After  melting  paraffin  in  a  sauce- 
pan I  found  that  I  could  easily  clean! 
the  pan  by  removing  it  from  tha 
stove,  filling  it  with  hot  water,  and 
allowing  it  to  cool.  The  paraffin  that 
had  covered  the  sides  and  bottom  so 
tightly  became  a  thin  6heet  on  top 
of  the  water  and  was  very  easilyf 
skimmed  off  and  put  away  for  further] 
use.— Miss  M.  B.  S. 


The  Fragrance  of  Potpourri 

A  woman  who  lives  near  a  large] 
summer  resort  sells  potpourri  to  the] 
guests.  It  is  made  in  large  stone' 
crocks  after  a  recipe  of  her  grand-; 
mother's,  and  then  put  up  in  boxes.. 
She  bought  small,  round,  wooden 
boxes  about  the  size  of  the  ten-cent' 
marshmallow  boxes  and  painted  them 
in  solid  colors — black  or  white,  some 
rose  and  some  violet.  Then  she  cut 
colored  figures,  flowers,  birds,  but- 
terflies, and  so  forth,  from  old  seed 
catalogs  and  magazine  covers,  pasted 
them  on  the  covers,  and  gave  the 
whole  a  coat  of  shellac.  They  are 
most  effective,  and  are  not  at  all  hard 
to  make.    The  recipe  is  as  follows: 

Dry  the  rose  petals  in  the  sun  for 
a  day  or  two.  Pack  into  a  wide  jar, 
in  layers,  sprinkling  each  layer  with 
salt.  When  the  jar  is  full,  turn  out 
on  a  paper  and  mix  thoroughly  with 
the  following  ingredients 

Two  drams  alcohol. 

Ten  drops  bergamot. 

Twenty  drops  eucalyptus  oil. 

Four  drops  oil  of  roses. 

One-half  teaspoonful  cloves. 

One  ounce  orris  root. 

One-fourth,  teaspoonful  cinnamon. 

One-half  teaspoonful  mace. 

One  ounce  rose  sachet  powder. 

—Miss  J.  G. 


A  Birthday  Bank 

Keeping  a  "Birthday  Bank"  is  a 
very  enjoyable  custfiin  in  our  family. 
We  each  put  into  it  during  the  year 
as  many  pennies  as  we  are  years  old. 
This  sum  can  be  "banked"  a  penny 
at  a  time  or  in  one  lump.  Once  a 
year  the  bank  is  opened  and'we  vote 
on  some  outing  for  which  it  may  be 
spent.  Sometimes  it  is  for  a  boat 
ride,  or  a  picnic,  or  tickets  to  the 
theater,  or  dinner  at  a  cafe  or  hotel. 
In  no  case  do  we  spend  more  than 
the  bank  contains,  and  the  scheming 
necessary  to  get  the  most  for  our 
money  is  a  part  of  the  fun. — Mrs. 
R.  G.  P. 


Making  Tablecloths  Last 

I  find  that  the  following  discovery 
will  prolong  the  life  of  a  tablecloth 
from  six  months  to  a  year.  When 
the  cloth  is  partly  worn,  cut  an  inch 
off  one  side  and  one  end  and  rehem. 
When  it  is  ironed,  all  the  creases  will 
come  in  new  places,  and  thus  the 
w-tar  is  redistributed. — Mrs.  W.  C.  N. 


Try  Adding  Honey 

When  whipping  cream  try  adding 
a  teaspoonful  of  strained  honey  in- 
stead of  sugar.  It  not  only  gives  the 
cream  a  delightful  flavor,  but  causes 
it  to  stay  whipped  and  firm  all  day. — 
Mrs.  F.  A.  S. 


A  Hint  for  Hems 
I  have  found  it  tedious  and  some- 
times difficult  to  make  a  neat  rolled 
hem  on  the  edge  of  a  centerpiece  or 
scarf  that  was  to  be  finished  with 
lace.  Recently  I  conceived  the  idea 
of  having  these  edges  machine 
picoted  (at  a  cost  of  five  cents  a 
yard).  When  the  lace  was  stitched 
on,  the  picoting  did  not  show,  and 
the  result  was  much  neater  and 
flatter  than  when  the  work  was  done 
in  the  old  way.— Miss  E.  P. 
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The  Home  Garden 

Edited  by  Mrs.  E.  E.  Paquette 


1118  Polli  St. 

I WANT  every  reader  of  the  Home 
Garden  department  to  feel  per- 
c  fectly  free  to  ask  for  any  help  he 
needs;  I  will  be  glad  to  help  plan  or 
decide  on  the  best  plants  for  especial 
needs,  or  help  in  any  way  I  can;  but 
if  a  personal  answer  is  required 
please  send  stamp  or  self-addressed 
envelope. 

August  in  the  Garden 
■  There  is  no  month  in  the  year  in 
which  it  is  so  hard  to  keep  up  interest 
in  the  garden  as  August.  With  the 
fruit  to  can  and  preserve,  every  one 
wanting  a  vacation,  the  children's 
Rothes  to  get  ready  before  school 
Begins  and  a  thousand  and  one 
things  to  take  up  the  busy  house- 
•wife's  lime,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
Keep  from  neglecting  the  garden.  But 
BF  we  want  iris  next  year  we  should 
.Start  a  bed  in  August.  If  we  want 
.'good  gladoliis  we  must  stake  up  the 
tall  stalks,  and  give  them  plenty  of 
peater. 

'    If  we  want  good  chrysanthemums 
£we  give  them  plenty  of  liquid  manure 
and    lots    and    lots    of    water,  and 
I  watch  for  snout-nosed  rose  beetles 
I  on  them  or  they  will  eat  the  heart 
out  of  the  buds. 

If  we  want  hardy  perennials  to  bed 
I  out  next  year  we  must  sow  the  seeds 
;  in  the  seed  beds  now.  These  will  in- 
'  elude  calceolaria,  cineraria,  colum- 
bine, calendula.  Canterbury  bells, 
1  digatalis,  lobelia, » petunia  and  ver- 
'  bena. 

If  we  want  pansies  for  late  fall  or 
E  early  winter  blooming  we  must  plant 
[  the  seeds  now.    It  will  be  necessary 
I  to  protect  the  seed  beds  with  lath, 
burlap  or  some  light  covering. 

If  we  want  cosmos  for  late  bloom- 
I  ing,  plant  the  seed  now;  also  a  late 
crop    of    candytuft,    coreopsis  and 
'  "marigolds. 

If  we  want  dahlias  for  late  fall 
blooming  now  is  the  time  to  cut 
back  the  earliest  and  give  the  plants 
a  feeding  of  boncmeal  and  plenty  of 
water.  Stir  the  soil  lightly  with  the 
'  hoe,  but  do  not  cultivate  deeply 
.around  growing  dahlias. 

What  Can  We  Do  With  Our  Roses? 

"What  c?.n  I  do  with  my  roses?"  is 
the  question  I  am  asked  every  day. 
This  has  been  an  unusually  hard  year 
for  the  roses,  especially  along  the 
Coast.  The  continued  damp,  cloudy 
days  of  the  earlier  spring  months 
made  the  aphis  very  bad.  and  also 
caused  lots  of  mildew  and  rust.  The 
dark,  cool  weather  made  the  roses 
send  out  a  very  soft  growth,  and 
then  when  the  extreme  heat  of  late 
June  struck  us,  it  almost  finished  our 
rose  plants.  I  find  most  rose  gar- 
dens, and  my  own  heads  the  list, 
looking  very  forlorn  and  dreary. 

I  shall  withhold  water  from  all  my 
roses  for  the  entire  month  of  August 
and  September,  and  then  the  first  of 
October  will  give  them  a  good  severe 
pruning — more  severe  than  I  usually 
give  them  in  the  fall,  cutting  out  alt 
weak  and  dead  wood  and  also  cutting 
back  the  main  stems  well. 

By  withholding  the  water  I  will 
help  them  to  ripen  and  drop  almost 
all  the  leaves.  These  I  will  rake  up 
carefully  and  burn.  In  this  way  I 
will  get  rid  of  so  much  of  the  rust 
and  mildew  that  it  will  be  easier  to 
start  out  the  new  growth  clean. 
.  After  pruning  and  raking  the  beds 
T  will  give  the  plants  a  light  spraying 
of  lime  and  sulphur,  and  then  give 
the  bed  a  good  mulch  of  old,  well- 
rotted  manure;  and  then  I  will  give 
the  beds  a  good  soaking,  letting  the 
water  run  down  to  the  deepest  roots. 
After  the  new  growth  starts  I  will 


,  Ventura,  Cal. 

give  a  second  spraying  of  lime  and 
sulphur. 

Will  every  one  having  rose  troubles 
try  this  plan  and  then  tell  me  how 
the  roses  are  doing  later  in  the  fall? 
Remember,  do  not  water  your  roses 
at  all  during  August  and  September. 


Rhubarb  Leaves 

"Will  you  tell  me  what  is  eating 
my  rhubarb  leaves?  I  find  them  per- 
fect skeletons,  all  the  insitles  eaten 
out  and  nothing  but  the  ribs.  Will 
not  this  stop  the  growth  of  the 
plant?" 

Leaves  are  the  lungs  of  plants,  so 
if  the  leaves  are  eaten  it  will  certainly 
hurt  the  plant. 

I  imagine  if  you  look  closely 
around  the  roots  of  the  plant  you  will 
find  a  lot  of  snails,  or  slugs.  I  saw 
a  bed  of  rhubarb  this  week  that  had 
the  leaves  badly  eaten,  and  on  look- 
ing under  the  mulch  we  found  eigh- 
teen snails  on  one  hill.  The  best  way 
to  kill  snails  is  just  to  pick  them  off 
and  smash  them. 

Hardy  Plants 

"Will  you  help  me  to  plan  my  gar- 
den anew?"  asks  one  correspondent. 
"I  am  always  buying  tender,  dainty 
plants,  and  then  I  will  not  be  able 
to  care  for  them  and  they  will  die.  I 
am  not  very  strong  physically  and 
only  have  a  man  once  a  week  to  cut 
out  the  weeds.  I  want  something 
rather  hardy,  so  that  it  will  not  die 
out  the  first  time  it  is  neglected  for  a 
week,  and  something  that  will  give 
me  bloom  and  color  in  the  garden. 

For  such  a  garden  as  your  letter 
brings  before  my  mind  I  would  plant 
a  few  good  shrubs.  The  snowball, 
hlac,  syringa,  Ductza  and  bridal 
wreaths  are  some  of  the  best  and 
need  but  little  care  after  they  are 
once  well  established.  I  would  also 
have  a  poinsettia  or  two  if  the  cli- 
mate permitted.  Then  by  all  means 
have  a  row,  a  bed  or  few  clumps  of 
iris.  If  you  plant  some  of  the  crim- 
son king  you  will  have  velvety  purple 
blooms  nine  months  out  of  the  year, 
and  they  take  almost  no  care  after 
they  arc  once  established.  There  arc 
so  many  beauties  in  the  iris  family 
that  we  can  not  afford  to  be  without 
an  iris  bed. 

A.  few  plants  of  the  Spanish  broom 
will  give  you  sunshine  during  the 
day,  and  always  give  you  a  welcome 
with  their  sweet  perfume  when  you 
come  home  in  the  evenings.  Plant 
Spanish  broom  near  the  gateway  or 
entrance  to  the  garden  and  you  will 
always  be  welcomed  home  by  its  per- 
fume. It  is  absolutely  hardy,  as  far 
as  special  care  is  concerned. 

In  a  good  rich  bed  plant  violets, 
and  in  the  shadiest  place  plant  a 
package  of  cineraria  seed  and  you 
will,  have  a  mass  of  bloom  in  the 
early  spring  months. 

A  few  plants  of  ivy  will  cover  the 
fences,  or  any  post,  stumps  or  any 
thing  that  needs  a  vine.  All  that  ivy 
needs  is  to  be  washed  with  the  hose 
to  keep  the  dust  off,  and  it  is  alwai  s 
artistic  and  effective. 

Then  for  the  lower-growing  plants, 
a  few  larkspurs  will  give  you  blue, 
and  Canterbury  bells,  foxgloves  and 
penstemons  will  give  bloom,  while 
veronicas  arc  among  the  best  plants 
there  are  for  good  effect.  Get  plenty 
of  the  variegated  ones,  and  plant  in 
clumps.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  veronicas  and  all  of  them  are  good 
For  a  garden  that  cannot  have  con 
stant  care  there  would  be  nothing 
better  than  a  bed  of  veronicas. 

And  last,  but  not  least  by  any 
means,  I  would  have  the  walk,  drive- 
way or  something  bordered  with 
Shasta  daisies.  ,  t 


One -Third  Only 

of  a  Bushel  of  the  Best 
Oats  the  Country  Yields 
is  Good  Enough  to  Make 

HO 

''The  Only  Steamed-Cooked  Oatmeal" 


Little  Ads  Pay  Big 


Brought   Big  Returns 

Enclosed  fti  t  check  for  96c,  for  which  please 
run  our  ad  jn  your  April  issue,  same  as  March.  In 
classified  advertisements.  Wlah  to  state  that  we 
are  advertising  In  many  papers,  and  although  our 
ad  In  your  paper  Is  a  classified  one.  it  brings  great 
results.  We  have  more  than  doubled  our  capacity 
thia  year  and  are  now  turning  out  10.000  chicks 
every  week,  or  over  40.000  during  a  month.— Bhoda 
Island  Reds  and  White  Leghorns.—  Pebblesido  Farm 
and  Hatchery,  Sunnyvale,  Cal. 

Had  to  Increase  Capacity 

Enclosed  pleaso  find  $1.71  to  pay  for  January. 
February  and  March  issues  of  my  ad.  lour  paper 
Is  a  sure  winner.  Have  had  to  put  In  a  new  ton- 
egg  Incubator  in  order  to  nil  part  of  Uie  orders  for 
chicks  received  and  have  had  to  turn  some  orders 
down  as  it  taxes  the  capacity  of  my  breeding  yards 
to  supply  rggs  fol  incubators.  So  you  will  please 
stop  ad  art  t  March  Issue.  Thanking  you,  1  remain 
yours  respectitcly.  D.  Clayton.  Modesto,  Cal. 


2  to   1    Inquiries — Poultry 

Enclosed  And  check  for  $2.25  to  conUnue  for  the 
next  three  months  the  same  ad  I  had  In  the  last 
three  months.  I  l'ke  your  paper  much  better  than 
any  other.  I  advertise  in  'he  Orchard  and  faun 
and  several  other  papers  an  I  1  get  two-to  on;  in- 
quiries rrpm  Orchard  and  Farm  than  from  the  other 
papers.— H.  A.  Schlotthauer.  Exeter,  Cal. 

Paid  Big — White  Leghorns 

I  wish  to  put  the  enclosed  ad  Into  your  paper  un- 
der classified  ads,  I  wish  you  to  begin  In  the  No- 
vember issue  and  keep  it  up  for  three  or  four 
months.  1  ran  an  ad  with  you  last  winter,  which 
1  found  was  very  paying,  and  hope  I  may  have  the 
same  luck  this  year. — K.  H.  Dickinson,  line  Tree 
1'oultry  Farm,  Loa  Uatos,  Cal. 

Skins  'Em  All,  by  Heck 

Please  keep  right  on  running  my  ad  In  the 
Orchard  and  Farm.  It  certainly  gets  me  great  re- 
sults. To  tell  you  the  truth.  I  run  on  ad  In  m — 
papeis.  and  the  <)i .-hard  and  Farm  gets  me  more 
live  buyers  than  all  the  other  papers  put  togetli 
—Dan  Charles.  Whlto  Rock  Specialists,  2228 
San  Antonia  Ave..  Alameda.  Cal. 


COOLNE 

There's  nothing  so  cool  as  an  oil  stove  for 
summer  cooking.  All  the  heat  is  concentrated 
on  the  cooking  and  not  radiated  about  the 
kitchen. 

Cooks  everything  any  wood  or  coal  range  will 
cook,  and  cooks  it  better, because  of  the  steady, 
evenly-distributed  heat. 

Use  it  all  the  year  'round — more  convenient  than  a 
wood  or  coal  stove,  and  more  economical. 
The  long  blue  chimneys  prevent  all  smoke  and  smell. 
In  1,  2,  3  and  4  burner  sizes,  with 
or  without  ovens.   Also  cabinet 
models.  Ask  your  dealer  today. 

NEW  PB&ECTION 

OIL  cp^syovE 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 
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Pretty  Costumes  and  House  Dresses 

Patterns  From  the  Best  Designers,  Selected  by  Ruth  Roberts. 
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The  Piano  in  Damp  Climates 

Wc  have  an  inexpensive  summer] 
home  on  one  of  the  little  stream* 
emptying  into  the  Chesapeake,  andl 
we  wanted  to  take  our  piano  dowiij 
there  for  the  season.  Neighbors! 
-.varncd  us  against  it,  saying  that  thel 
damp  salt  air  would  rust  the  strings,! 
but  a  man  who  had  done  his  bit  fori 
Uncle  Sam  down  on  the  Isthmus  oft 
Panama  told  us  that  Canal  Zone! 
folk  who  bring  their  pianos  from  thel 
States  keep  an  electric  light  bulb 
burning  in  thft  instrument,  and  there  . 
js  no  rusting  even  in  that  all-corrod-  i 
ing  climate.  We  tried  it  last  sum-  1 
mer,  burning  the  light,  not  con-  J 
stantly,  but  always  on  days  that  were  1 
not  bright  and  sunshiny,  and  found  ; 
no  sign  of  deterioration  in  the  in- 
strument.— Miss  M.  D. 
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WHILE  fewer  patterns  than 
usual  are  presented  this 
month  the  quality  makes  up 
for  the  quantity.  One  of  the  prettiest 
of  these  garments  is  the  girl's  dress 
shown  in  No.  2133.  It  is  by  no  means 
difficult  to  make  and  it  is  a  very  satis- 
factory little  gown  for  a  wee  miss. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  style  in  No. 
2140,  the  lady's  dress,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  most  serviceable  garments  wc 
have  seen. 

The  house  dress  shown  in  No.  2144 
is  of  a  very  neat  and  pretty  design 
and  can  be  recommended  to  our  city 
as  well  as  to  our  rural  readers. 

RUTH  ROBERTS. 


1743 — Junior    Dress,    with  Under 

Waist.  Cut  in  3  sizes:  12,  14  and  16 
years.  It  requires  1J4  yards  of  27-inch 
material  for  the  under  waist,  and  5'/2 
yards  for  the  dress  for  a  14-ycar  size. 
Trice,  10  cents. 


Paper  Clips  for  Paper-Doll  Clothes 

My  small  daughter  had  difficulty 
in  adjusting  her  paper-doll  clothes. 
A  handful  of  paper  clips  solved  the 
problem.  She  can  slip  these  on  and 
off  easily  and  they  adjust  any  cos- 
tume safely. — Mrs.  A.  P.  R 


Fashions  in  Bathing  Suits 


2140— Ladies"  Dress.  Cut  in  6 
sizes:  34,  36.  38.  40,  42  and  44  inches 
bust  measure.  Size  36  requires  7 
yards  of  36-inch  material.  The  skirt 
measures  about  2]/2  yards  at  the  foot. 
Price,  10  cents. 


2134 — Boys'  Blouse  and  Trousers. 
Cut  in  4  sizes:  4,  6.  8,  and  10  years. 
Size  8  will  require  3  yards  of  36-inch 
material.    Price,  10  cents. 


2144 — Ladies'  House  Dress.  Cut  in 
7  sizes:  34.  36,  38,  40,  42.  44  and  46 
inches  bust  measure.  Size  36  requires 
6Yi  yards  of  36-inch  material.  The 
skirt  measures  about  2Yt  yards  at  the 
foot.    Price,  10  cents. 


2133 — Girls'  Dress.  Cut  in  4  sizes: 
8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  Size  10  will  re- 
quire 4»4  yards  of  44-inch  material. 
Price,  10  cents. 


2151 — Girls'  Dress.  Cut  in  4  sizes: 
2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  It  requires  i% 
yards  of  24-inch  material  for  a  4-year 
size.    Price,  10  cents. 

2158 — A  Practical  Undergarment. 
Cut  in  4  sizes:  Small,  32-34;  medium, 
36-38;  large.  40-42,  and  extra  large, 
44  and  46  inches  bust  measure.  Size 
medium,  requires  3J4  yards  of  36- 
inch  material.    Price,  10  cents. 


1963 — Ladies'  Apron.  Cut  in  4 
sizes:  34,  38,  42  and  46  inches  bust 
measure.  Size  38  requires  5%  yards 
of  36-inch  material.    Price,  10  cents. 


Catalogue  Notice. 
Send  10c  in  silver  or  stamps  for 
our  up-to-date  Spring  and  Summer 
1917  Catalogue,  containing  550  designs 
of  Ladies',  Misses'  and  Children's 
Patterns,  a  concise  and  comprehensive 
article  on  dressmaking.  Also  some 
points  for  the  needle  (illustrating  30 
of  the  various  simple  stitches),  all 
valuable  hints  to  the  home  dress- 
maker. 


Use  Coupon  in  Ordering  Pattern 

Itcrewith  find    cents,  for  which  hmk!  dm 

tho  following  patterns: 

Pattern   No  size  

Pattern   No  Size  

Pattern   No  Base  

IV  sure  to  give  nnmbex  and  aire.  Bend  order* 
for  pattern*  to  OKCHAKD  AND  KAKM. 
"Examiner  Buikllng.  Kit-truth  and  Broadway,  Lue 
Angele*.  Be  sure  to  sign  Tour  full  name  and  ad- 
Ureas  below. 


UDGING   by   what   one   sees   on  the 
beaches  this  summer,  there  is  an  end 
of  the  old-fashioned  "modest"  bathing 
suit.    But  the  conservative  and  pretty  suit 
is  not  extinct — it  is  merely  hard  to  find. 

Thorough  search  has  brought  to  light 
one  of  black  taffeta  made  in  an  attractive 
design.  The  hem,  sleeves  and  neck  are 
bound  with  black  braid.  The  price  is  rather 
high — $1275.  but  there  are  many  far  more 
expensive. 

Just  as  picturesque  as  the  very  daring 
suits,  yet  quiet  enough  in  taste  to  please 
f^V'O  jJSjf'J)^  "A        ,h''  ""man  who  wishes  to  dress  well  with- 
C  out  exaggerating  a  fashion,  is  the  black  satin 

bathing  suit,  the  skirt  of  which  is  in  box 
plaits   and   the   trimmings  of  which  are 
...  buttonings  on  the  shoulders  and  pipings  of 

white  pique.    The  price  of  this  is  $12  to  $14. 

But  for  general  use  there  is  nothing  like  the  good  old  black  wool  jersey 
bathing  suit.  Most  of  these  are  now  made  in  the  one-piece  style  so  popular 
on  certain  beaches.  The  collar  and  cuffs  are  braided  in  white  or  green,  and 
what  is  a  very  desirable  feature,  the  tights  are  attached  to  the  skirt  at  the 
waist.  The  prices  of  these  suits  range  from  $3  to  $6  One  may  even  get  a 
passably  good  suit  for  $2.50  at  the  cheaper  shops.     RUTH  ROBERTS. 
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range  Affairs 

dited  by  Kate  D.  Hill 

Hfornia  State  Lecturer. 

Grange 
this  coast 
as*  m  a  n  i  - 
a  great  in- 
in  war  af- 
It  is  send- 
luiany    of  its 
Jutorart  sons  to 

Itrope  to  fight  f"r  democracy  and 
1  the  same  time  it  is  putting  forth 
t  best  efforts  to  feed  the  world  in 
is -war-time  emergency. 
He  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
Sge9  of  Oregon  is  the  fact  that 
m  all  try  to  do  something  definite 
id  to  make  each  year's  record  show 
■ttial  accomplishments,  rather  than 
ikig  satisfied  to  merely  drone  along 
.routine   fashion  year  after  year. 
Odell  Grange,  \'o   508,  of  Oregon, 
is   been    organized    scarcely  three 
sars,  yet  during  that  time  has  had 
ie  good   pluck   to  plan,  build  and 
edicate  a  fine  new  hall  for  the  pur- 
oses   of   the   Grange.    Its   size  is 
3x80,  bungalow  type,  with  a  16-foot 
ttgc  across  one  end  and  a  spacious 
allery  over  tlic  anterooms  and  kit- 
hen.    The  opening  of  it  a  few  weeks 
go  was  a  great  event,  with  nearly  201) 
atrons  assembled  to  participate.  In 
ansecjuence  of  this  plucky  undertak- 
ig   carried    through.   Odell  Grange 
as  received   and  initiated  26  appli- 
pts  since  January  1.  and  more  com- 
ng  at  every  meeting.    This  Grange 
aves  much  money  for  its  members 
brough  co-operative  buying,  especial- 
y  in  grass  seed,  lime,  sulphur,  land 
■aster,  grains  and  feeds. 
Bye    Grass    Grange,    in  Haney 
tunty,  has  recently  been  doing  quite 
■  "stunt"  in  moving  its  hall  from  an 
fcconveuient  to  an  attractive  location. 
Kis  meant  transferring  it  nearly  15 
jfcs,   not   a   particularly  attractive 
lb.     The   patrons   of  this  Grange, 
lowever  had  some  courage  left  after 
they  finished   this  work,  enough  to 
raise  the  money  to  buy  a  piano  and 
supply  other  equipment  for  the  hall 
in  its  new  location. 
IGresham  Grange  ha*  been  initiat- 
ing many  new  members  of  late  as  a 
result  of  a  lively  membership  contest, 
and  now  has  a  total  of  almost  100. 
Attractive  programs  are  presented  at 
every  meeting  and  attendance  per- 
centage runs  high. 

|  In  California  the  Granges  have 
■teen  particularly  active  of  late.  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  Strawberry  Valley 
Grange,  in  Siskiyou  County,  there 
Evas  a  very  instructive  program,  in- 
cluding a  paper  by  W.  L.  Kleaver  on 
the  dairying  industry  in  Siskiyou  He 
taaid  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
WcCloud  district  the  industry  was  in 
jts  infancy  in  that  county.  McCloud, 
be  said,  gave  ample  evidence  of  what 
could  be  done  in  other  parts  of  this 
county  in  the  dairying  industry.  He 
pointed  out  the  value  ot  milk  as  a 
food  and  demonstrated  by  means  ot 
Stereopticon  slides  the  relative  low 
price  of  it  as  compared  with  other 
'foods  of  the  same  amount  of  nutri- 
ment 

He  also  declared  that  sanitation 
.was  absolutely  necessary  from  the 
time  that  the  milk  left  the  cows  until 
it  reached  the  consumer  and  that  even 
then  the  empty  bottles  should  not  be 
taken  into  the  sick  room  of  a  person 
having  a  contagious  disease. 

The  National  Crange  Monthly  says 
that  the  call,  in  this  year  of  emer- 
gency, is  for  more  Granges,  and  more 
active  Granges,  than  ever  before. 
"Wherever  there  is  a  possible  Grange 
field,  in  any  State,"  says  that  paper, 
"there  a  Grange  should  be  speedily 
■d  and  set  at  work  on  a  share 
rcat  tasks  of  the  year. 


Making  of  Casein 

By  A.  H.  Wilbur 

IT  will  be  of  interest  to  dairymen 
and  farmers  generally  to  know 
that  a  new  industry,  caused  by  the 
European  war,  has  sprung  up  in  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  making  a  profit- 
able by-product  of  what  has  hereto- 
fore been  considered  of  little  value. 
It  consists  of  the  manufacture  of 
Casein,  or  Grecian  ivory,  for  which 
two  factories  have  been  established 
in  this  State. 

The  largest  manufactory  is  located 
at  Modesto,  in  Stanislaus  county,  and 
began  operations  last  September.  It 
now  employs  quite  a  force  of  men, 
running  night  and  day  with  an  output 
of  two  tons  of  crude  ivory  every  24 
hours. 

The  article  is  produced  by  the 
scientific  treatment  of  ordinary  skim- 
med milk.  The  milk  is  first  pumped 
into  wooden  vats,  five  feet  wide, 
twenty  feet  long  and  four  feet  deep, 
and  heated  to  a  certain  temperature, 
and  afterwards  the  residue  or  whey 
is  drawn  off,  leaving  the  curd,  re- 
sembling that  obtained  in  the  ordinary 
process  of  cheese  making.  It  is,  how- 
ever, absolutely  destitute  of  any 
nutriment,  and  after  being  ground 
through  a  mill,  is  spread  upon  wire 
trays  for  the  drying  process. 

After  being  thoroughly  dried  and 
sacked,  it  is  shipped  to  New  York, 
to  go  through  other  processes  and 
prepared  for  commercial  use. 

The  finished  article  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  large  numbers  of  use- 
ful things,  such  as  combs,  piano  keys, 
handles  for  razors  and  cutlery,  toilet 
articles  and  false  teeth. 

Prior  to  the  war  France  was  the 
only  producer  and  exporter  of  Casein, 
which  is  now  being  replaced  by  the 
home  product.  In  that  country  the 
whey  is  used,  by  refining  it  into  sugar, 
of  which  it  carries  a  large  percentage. 
The  Modesto  factory,  however,  is 
not  equipped  for  that  purpose,  so  the 
whey  is  sold  to  the  farmers  for  hog 
feed. 

Many  farmers  are  finding  it  more 
profitable  to  sell  their  skimmed  milk, 
in  this  way  than  to  feed  it  to  hogs. 

This  rs  having  a  tendency  to  reduce 
the  number  of  hogs  raised  by  dairy- 
men. The  factory  referred  to  has  a 
large  building,  of  brick  and  iron  fully 
equipped  with  power  and  machinery 
for  this  particular  kind  of  work.  It 
is  dependent  upon  the  individual 
producers  for  its  daily  supply,  which 
promises  to  be  abundant. 

Casein  sells  for  18^  cents  a  pound 
on  board  the  cars  at  Modesto. 
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Do  It  Electrically 

ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES  in 
the  household  not  only  add  to  the 
convenience  of  all  members  of 
the  family,  but  they  are  econom- 
ical and  time-savers. 

ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES  in- 
clude CHAFING  DISHES, 
COFFEE  PERCOLATORS, 
VACUUM  CLEANERS,  ELEC- 
TRIC IRONS  and  every  other 
appliance  that  is  needed  in  the 
modern  home,  not  forgetting 
ELECTRIC  FANS. 

We  carry  these  appliances  in  many  of  our  branch  offices, 
and  will  be  glad  to  have  you  call  and  inspect  them.  Where  we 
do  not  carry  them  we  will  be  just  as  glad  to  give  you  our  ex- 
pert advice. 

"PACIFIC  SERVICE"  is  always  "At  Your  Service." 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

HEAD  OFFICE,  445  SUTTER  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Branches  in  all  principal  cities  and  towns  of 
North-Central  California. 


Put  Stover  in  Silo 

THE  most  economical  way  of 
handling  corn  stover  is  to  put 
it  in  the  silo.  If  generally 
adopted,  this  practice  would  end  a 
waste  through  wrong  methods  that 
now  amount  to  thirty-five  per  cent  of 
all  the  stover  fed.  It  would  place 
at  the  disposal  of  the  farmer  aa 
enormous  mass  of  roughage  to 
cheapen  the  cost  of  producing  meat 
and  to  maintain  soil  fertility  in  the 
most  economical  of  all  ways — by  the 
production  of  manure. 

That  the  value  of  stover  as  fed  is 
recognized  to  some  extent  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  81.5  per  cent 
of  what  is  produced  is  fed  in  some 
way.  Frequently,  however,  it  is  not 
the  right  way.  For  instance,  such 
practices  as  "pulling  the  fodder,"  or 
"topping"  the  corn  are  most  waste- 
ful, but  approximately  30  per  cent 
of  matured  corn  is  handled  in  one  of 
these  two  ways.  The  stalks  that  are 
left  standing  in  tha  field  are  pastured, 
plowed  under,  or  burned. 

To  burn  stover  is  .  a  crime  against 
intelligent  agriculture  for  which  it  is 
difficult  to  find  any  explanation  ex- 
cept obstinate  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  the  perpetrator.  it,-' 


Read  What  Advertisers  Say 
About  Results  From  Adver- 
tising in  Orchard  and  Farm 


Enormous  Result* — Baby  Chirks 
I  have  sold  all  my  April  as  well  as  May 
chicks  and  it  I  am  not  too  late  want  you 
to  change  my  liner  In  your  paper  as  per 
enclosed  copy.  I  have  had  an  enormous 
demand  for  chicks  lately  and  am  more 
than  pleased  with  the  result  derived  from 
advertising  In  your  paper. — J.  R-  Heinrlch. 
J.  R.  Heinrlch  Poultry  Yards,  Arroyo 
Grande.  Cal. 

Received  63  Replies — Real  Estate 
Having  advertised  in  Orchard  and  Farm 
in  April  and  June  issues,  I  beg  to  Inform 
you  that  up  to  date  I  have  received  f'xty- 
three  (63)  replies  mentioning  Orchard  and 
Farm  I  again  wish  to  use  your  columns 
for  August. — Clarence  Holt,  Hickman.  Cal. 

Big  Result*  In  Mid-Summer 
We  want  our  two  advertisements.  Foul- 
try  and  Real  Estate,  to  appear  In  Septem- 
ber Issue,  so  please  continue.  They  are  In 
August  Issue  and  had  many  inquiries.— 
Roofden  Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatchery, 
Campbell,  Cal. 

More  Replies  Than  Expected 
Pleaee  discontinue  our  advertisement  In 
your  paper  for  the  time  being.  The  two 
months  this  advertisement  has  been  run- 
ning we  received  more  replies  than  we  ex- 
pected The  results  have  been  most  pleas- 
ing—Acorn Realty  Co.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Advertised  Money  to  Loan 
December  copy   of  Orchard   and  Farm 
received  with  my  ad  under  Money  to  Loan 
.  ro.,1  Estate.     You  certainly  put  out  a 
nfce^aper  ^cT  G.  Paul.  407  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Building,  L.oa  Angeles,  Cal. 

Besulte  Before  Expected 
We  are  getting  results  from  pur  ad  In 
your  paper  already,  and  we  feel  that  we 
■an  use  a  little  larger  space  -Fresno  Peta- 
Fuma  Hatchery,  C.  N.  Needham.  Fresno, 
Cal. 


Never  Fails  to  Get  Results 

Enclosed  find  check  for  J1.02.  for  which 
please  insert  ad  same  as  we  sent  you  for 
August  issue  in  vour  September  issue,  u  e 
must  say  that  our  ad  always  brings  re- 
sults, and  we  try  to  keep  it  in  your  paper 
right  along. — Pebbleside  Farm  and  Hatch- 
ery, Sunnyvale,  Cal. 

Bemuse  It  Brings  Results 

Enclosed  find  copy  of  two  ads,  one  Real 
Estate,  other  Poultry,  for  November  issue. 
You  get  our  business  because  it  brings  re- 
sults.— George  M.  Elleson.  Roofden  Poultry 
Ranch  and  Hatchery,  CampbeU,  CaL 

Advertising  Sold  Him  Out 
I  have  sold  my  season's  output  ot  baby 
chicks,  through  ad  in  February  number,  so 
do  not  Insert  It  in  March  number.  WUI 
see  you  next  year  with  an  Increased  rapac- 
ity.— J.  N.  Naos,  East  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Good  Business  From  Previous  Ads 

We  are  pleased  to  state  that  we  hav« 
Blled  quite  a  number  of  orders  through 
the  ads  run  in  the  November  and  Decem- 
ber Issues. — J.  M.  Eastman,  Falrmead 
Poultry  Farm,  Fatrmeaa,  CaL 

Exceptionally  Good  Results 

Kindly  continue  to  run  my  advertise- 
ment as  In  previous  Issues.  I  can  say  I 
let  exceptionally  good  results  from  your 
publication.— W.  C.  Smith.  Model  Poultry 
Farm,  Corning,  CaL 

Always  Gets  Good  Results 

Enclosed  find  check  for  11.02.  for  which 
please  insert  our  ad  In  yonr  classified 
November.  Insert'  same  ad  as  lust  mo 
and  the  month  previous.  We  always 
celve  good  results  from  your  paper  ana 
And  It  a  first-class  medium.— Pebbleside 
Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Sunnyvale 
Cal. 


No  Matter  What  You  Have  for  Sale  or  Trade  You  Should 
Easily  Find  a  Buyer  by  Running  an  Advertisement  on 
the  Farmers'  Market  Page— Only  3c  Per  Word  Per  Issue 
AH  Ads  Must  Be  in  Our  Office  by  the  23rd  of  the  Month 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


I 


FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE' 

Our  rate  for  classified  advertisements  on  the  Market  Place  pages  is  3  cents  per  word  for  each  insertion.  Advertisements  must 
reach  us  before  the  23d  of  each  month.  Changes  of  copy  of  advertisements  running  till  forbid  must  be  in  our  hands  by  the 
10th  of  each  month  preceding  date  of  issue.    Address  ORCHARD  AND  FARM,  Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


REAL  ESTATE 


Gal  if  ©inula  Lamd 

yiake  You  Rich 


I  have  some  splendid  harjalna  In  IRRI- 
GATED FARMS  in  the  richest  sections  of 
.  Al.ll-OKNIA  GARDEN  LA-Nu.S,4„,Vf-i- 
MATE  SCENERY.  WATER,  SCBOOLS. 
CBURCREB.  TRANSPORTATION  ths 
best.  Small  nr  larse  tracts — rash  or  time. 
Keceolly  locateil  11)0  satisfied  buyers. 
Testimonials  on  request  from  satisfied 
buyers.  Let  me  know  what  you  want. 
References:  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK. 
S.   P.:  100  SATISFIED  BUYERS. 


s 


I  for  Li 

WRITE    CALL  or  TELEPBONE  DOUGLAS  1005. 

Co  Bo  Hufotaird 

C«0  Market  St..  San  Franciaco. 


NO  I'AYMENT  DOWN — Farmers  are  making 
good  at  Orland.  Glenn  County.  Cal..  under 
I",  s.  Government  Irrigation  project;  so  can 
you.  We  supply  the  land  and  ask  no  payment 
until  you  can  make  same  from  crops.  Is 
this  fair  enough?  No  better  soil  for  alfalfa, 
almonds,  olives,  oranges,  lemons,  etc.  Call  or 
send  for  our  booklet.  "Orland  Farms."  F.  D. 
Burr  Company.  253  Russ  Bldg..  235  Mont- 
gomery st.,  San  Francisco.  

FOR  SALE — 20  aces.  15  acres  best  varieties 
commercial  fruits  Just  in  bearing.  Newcas- 
tle proven  district:  never  hurt  from  frost; 
iu  miles  from  town;  5-room  shingled  bun- 
galow 3  years  old;  fine  spring,  magnificent 
view;  all  under  ditch;  balance  land  good 
when  cleared  of  oak  trees;  place  paid  10  per 
cent  this  vear;  will  pay  25  per  rent  next 
year;   price,   $3500.     L.   BOOTH,.  K.ast  Ail- 

burn,  Cal.  ._  

$2200  FOR  QUICK  SALE  to  settle  an  es- 
tate; 5-acre  farm,  rich  garden  soil.  In  the 
beautiful  city  of  Santa  Cruz;  pretty  fur- 
nished cottage;  gara'ge;  stock  and  hay 
barns:  poultry  houses,  implements;  large 
family  orchard;  potatoes,  beans,  sweet  corn, 
vegetables;  above  price  Is  less  than  one-half 
original  cost:  terms  on  part  Particulars 
for  stamp.     Mrs.  J.  Davis.  Cliffway,  Santa 

Cruz.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — 340  acres  of  exceptionally  rich 
delta  land  with  'A  mile  of  river  front;  60 
miles  from  San  Francisco;  large  barn, 
creamery  and  house;  will  support  250~cows; 
bean  crop  will  go  over  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars this  year;  can  be  bought  cheap  and  on 
very   reasonable   terms;   an   ideal   place  to 

live'.    Address  Box  487,  Vacavllle.  Cal.  

ABOUT  SIX  ACRES  cultivated  land,  espe- 
cially suitable  for  currants,  pears  or  rhu- 
barb; will  grow  most  anything;  near  San 
Leandro:  eleven  miles  level  road  to  Oak- 
land- close  to  street  car.  railroad,  cannery, 
drier,  churches  and  schools;  a  real  bargain 
at  $750  an  acre.  Jos.  Ker.  1001  State  St., 
Santa  Barbara.  Cal 


ALMOND   ORCHARDS,    splendid  condition. 

two  years  planted.  Level  loam  soil,  frost- 
less  belt,  %  mile  highway  and  R.  R.  station. 
>  years'  more  care.  $250  per  acre;  $25 
gown,  $2.50  monthly;  V4  purchase  price  pay- 
»ble  from  crops.  Write  for  folder.  Cali- 
fornia Almond  Company.  Inc..  Arbuckle.  Cal 


PETALVMA  SUBDIVISION  —  For  chicken 
raising  and  garden  truck.  Only  H*  miles 
east  of  Vallejo,  on  macadamized  highway. 
Acreage  to  suit.  Easy  terms.  A  chance  to 
make  money.  Send  for  descriptive  circular 
now.  J.  Emll  Peterson.  1748  Broadway. 
Oakland.  Cal.  ,   


BUT.  SELL  OR  TRADE  farms,  city  prop- 
erty and  merchandise  stocks.  Give  full 
particulars  and  tell  me  what  you  have  and 
what  you  want.  D.  J.  Forbes,  153  >4  Grand 
Ave..  Portland,  Ore.  -J%  


tj  \LIFORNI  A  LANDS  advertised;  illustrat- 
ed farm  monthly.  Gives  methods  fruit- 
growing ;  opportunities.  Year.  25c.  Fine 
Tor  homeseekers.  "Homestead,"  San  Diego, 
".allfornla.   


ALFALFA  AND  FRUIT  LAND— Direct  from 
owner  to  buyer;  have  several  hundred  acres 
with    water   at    very    low    price    and  easy 
terms.  Address  C.  E.  White,  Fresno.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Fine  120-acre  farm  home  with 
full  equipment.     Ill  health.    Write  owner 
Tor  full  particulars.    O.  H.  Ludlow,  Chagrin 
Falls.  O. 


FOR   SALE — At   a   bargain,    four   acres  in 
Paso  Robles,   $2700;   four- room   house  on 
place.    Carl  Storla,  Paso  Robles,  CaX  


FREE   BOOKLET— State  and   T\    S.  Land. 

Maps,  bargains.  Write  Joseph  Clark,  Sac- 
ramento, Cal. 


40  ACRES  Improved  alfalfa  ranch,  adjoin- 
ing Orland.    Owner,   5630   East   16th  St., 
Oakland,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 22  acres,  Sonoma  county,  clear. 

$800  acre.  Owner,  524  Kirkham  st.,  San 
Francisco.  

280  ACRES.  $3500,  Calaveras  County.  Terms. 
M   It   Rutherford.  2627  F"ulton,  Berkeley. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


WEEKS'  POULTRY  COLONY.  PALO  ALTO. 

First  feed  yourself  from  the  products  of 
your  "little  land,"  then  specialize  on  poul- 
try for  cash  Income;  this  I  have  done  suc- 
cessfully for  years,  am  doing  now,  and 
advise  you  to  do:  visit  me  at  Palo  Alto  and 
I  will  convince  you  that  I  know  how  to 
keep  1000  hens  on  an  acre,  make  them 
earn  $2  each  per  year  and  still  have  room 
for  home,  garden,  fruit  and  berries;  It  Is 
the  Ideal  life,  and  my  new  colony  Runny- 
mede,  close  to  my  own  home,  the  Ideal 
place  for  soil,  water  supply,  climate  and 
social  advantages;  besides,  I  agree  to  teach 
you,  and  also  to  market  your  product;  Il- 
lustrated literature  now  ready.  Write  or 
come,     Charles  Weeks,  Palo  Alto.  Cal. 


EL  DORADO  COUNTY  RANCH  of  640  acres; 

all  under  fence  and  cross-fenced  Into  five 
fields;  300  acres  under  cultivation.  100  acres 
summer  fallow;  two  sets  of  buildings,  houses 
eight  rooms  each,  large  barns  and  outbuild- 
ings; county  road  runs  through  tho  place; 
loo  acres  creek  bottom  land,  will  raise  any- 
thing; five  good  wells,  seven  living  springs, 
besides  water  holes  in  creek  the  year  round- 
Price  Includes  all  farm  machinery,  two  wag- 
ens,  two  mowers,  self-binder,  horse  rake, 
plows,  harrows,  cultivator,  ten  tons  hay, 
blacksmith  shop  and  good  set  of  tools.  This 
Is  an  a  No.  1  ranch  and  must  be  seen  to  ap- 
preciate the  beauty  and  value  of  It.  Price 
$.10  per  acre;  terms  on  part;  no  trade.  Deal 
direct  with  owner.  Address  Box  800,  Orchard 
and  Farm,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.   


SOMEONE'S  OPPORTUNITY — Ten  acres 
oranges  and  figs  at  Orosl,  Tulare  County, 
located  within  half  mile  of  depot.  Oranges 
four  years  old  and  finest  on  tract.  Figs 
set  February,  1015.  Crop-  of  potatoes  Just 
harvested  frpm  between  trees.  JPumplng 
plant  and  pipe  lines  with  stands  at  each 
tree  row.  Fine  location  for  one  who  can 
live  on  the  land  and  raise  early  vegetables 
between  trees  until  trees  come  Into  bearing. 
Xon-resldent  owner.  Price  $4500;  small  cash 
payment,  balance  long  time.  Write  I 
Worth  Everett.  El  Monte.  Cal. 


THE  NEW  HOMESEEKER'S  GUIDE — 100 
pages;  gives  full  information  and  where- 
abouts of  600.0P0.000  acres  of  vacant  Gov- 
ernmer  t  land.  Every  man  and  woman  can 
take  up  a  claim  under  a  new  law;  plenty 
of  maps.  Splendid  land  for  alfalfa,  beans, 
fruits,  chickens*  hogs  and  cattle;  near  your 
home  town.  Mall  us  $1.  Address  The 
H omeseeker's  Guide,  224-226  Johnson  Bldg., 
I.os  Angeles.  Cal. 


FARMS  WANTED 


FOR  SALE — Cash.  $1000  equity  In  5-room 
modern  house,  balance  $1200,  easy  terms; 
lots  of  fruit,  good  shed  and  chicken  cor- 
rals: gas  and  electricity;  1420  Woodaldo 
avenue,  1  block  west  of  Compton  avenue. 
Owner  home  Sundays  and  evenings.  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.  


RANCH.  CHICKENS.  ETC.  Five  acres, 
small  cottage;  near  Santa  Rosa;  sacri- 
fice; also  other  bargains  In  country  prop- 
erties. Call  or  write  us  If  you  want  to  pur- 
chase, exchange  or  sell  property.  W.  B. 
Mullen  &  Co..  534  Pacific  Bldg..  Sao 
Francisco. 


OWNER   MUST   HAVE   MONEY— 140  acres. 

house,  tarn,  fruit,  vines,  springs,  timber, 
R.  F.  D.,  close  to  town:  rare  chance  to 
secure  a  fine  home:  $2500,  worth  $4000. 
B.   M.   Billings,   Calistoga.  Cal..  sole  agent. 

CALL  OR  WRITE  US  ABOUT  PENINSULA 
OR  SANTA  ROSA.  Sonoma,  Co.  Small 
and  large  farms  and  orchards.  Have  bar- 
gain. Fournler  White  A  Co.,  495  Monad- 
nock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE — Improved   12-acre   ranch  near 
San    Diego.   $3000,   no  more,   no  less;  no 
trade.    Scenery  and  climate  Ideal.  Address 
Box  48.  Rural  1.  Lakeside,  Cal. 


WE    ARE   AGENTS   for   the   best   land  In 
South  San  Joaquin  Irrigation  District  on 
the  easiest  of  terms.  Address  Rlpon  Nursery 
Co..  Rlpon,  Cal.  

LOT  75x100.  5-room  house,  furnished;  small 
barn,  good  well,  also  city  water;  all  kinds 
fruit,  berries,  flowers  and  shrubbery;  $2900* 
975  Key  ave..  San  Francisco. 

52     VKKs    In    Nevada   County;  bungalow, 
barn,  water  and  railroad;  4  acres  pears. 

bearing;  cheap.  Luck,  178  Vernon  Terrace, 
Oakland,  Cal. 

IF  you  want  to  buy  land,  orchard  or  bean, 
just  write  your  wants  to  P.  O.  Box  74, 
Morgan  Hill.    I  have  It.  

FOR  SALE — Paying    poultry    ranch,  fully 
equipped;   strictly   modern;    write  owner, 
P.  O.  Box  1S4,  Petaluma.  Cal. 


REAL  ESTATE  FOR  EXCHANGE 


WE  CONDUCT  under  experienced  manage- 
ment  a   high-class   real   estate  exchange 
department.     Johnson  &  Temple  (exchange 
department),  12  North  First  St..  San  Jose, 

Cal.  

IMPROVED  GENERAL  RANCH  WANTED. 

about  $6000.  in  exchange  for  my  fine,  mod- 
ern, 7-room  home  In  Berkeley,  same  value. 
Give  price  and  particulars  first  letter.  Owner. 
1421  Josephine  St.,  Berkeley. 


WANT  A  RANCH  for  high  basement  eot- 
tage:  located  Berkeley;  close  to  S.  P.  and 
Key  Route;  lot  50x126:  will  rent  for  $30 
per  month:  want  ranch  equal  value  or  less. 
Price  $1000.  Address  owner.  2635  25th  ave., 
6an  Francisco.   

WANTED — To   hear    from   owner   of  good 
ranch  tor  sale.    State  cash  price;  full  de- 
scription.   D.  K.  Bush.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


FARMS    FOR    RENT— WANTED 


WANTED — TO     RENT     Improved  Incomo 
ranch,  California  or  Oregon,  by  thoroughly 
experienced    and    reliable    fruit    and  grain 
farmer.     Box  706.  Orchard  and  Farm,  Call 


MONEY   TO    LOAN— Real  Estate 


FARM  LOANS  DIP.ECT— NO  COMMISSION 
— We  are  agents  fur  large  company  that 
makes  direct  loans  on  country  land  to 
farmers  and  others.  No  chnrge  for  our 
services.  Also  building  losns.  eto.  Reddln 
Land  Company,  241  Montgomery  Bt.,  San 
Franciaco.  ..  ^ 

ANY  AMOUNT  ON  COUNTRY  PROPERTY 
— Bank    Rates.      Wilt-     for  particulars. 
We  specialize  on  large  country  loans. 

REALTY   MORTGAGE  CO. 
W.  E.  Palmer.  Pres.. 
018  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


FARM  LANDS  &  HOMESTEADS 


GOVERNMENT    LAND   WORTH  WHILE— 
Overlooked,   lately   searched   out.     Use  f 
rights.     Booklet   free.     Joseph   Clark.  Bac- 
rsmento. 


MISCELLANEOUS — For  Sale 


FOR  SALE — Three  grocery  delivery  wagons. 

csparlty  1500  pounds:  price,  $35,  |40,  $50 
each;  also  one  large  heavy  wagon,  capacity 
3000  lbs.:  price.  $125;  all  In  good  condition. 
Apply  L.  D.  McLean  Co..  lit)  Sutter  St.. 
San  Francisco.  Cal.   . 

NIAGARA   METAL  WEATHER   STRIP  CO. 

— Al  equipment  for  windows,  doors.  Made 
rain,  wind,  dust-proof.  Write  for  Informa- 
tion. Estimates  furnished.  2507  East  First 
Street.  Los  Angeles.  

FOR   RALE — A    good   paying   general  mer- 
chandise business  in  a  thriving  town.  Ad- 
dress  Box   89*.    Orchard    and    Farm.  Los 
Angeles.  Cal. 


ELECTRIC   LIGHT   FIXTURES  —  See  me 
before  buying   your  lighting  fixtures  and 
save   money.     Walter   Both,     1645  Market 
St..  San  Francisco.  

ALL    KINDS    second    hand    harness,  pipe 
collars  and  new  harness  to  order.    D.  Hur- 
ton.  Mission  and  8th  Sts..  Ban  Francisco. 

SPLIT   REDWOOD  POSTS 
Any  size,  any  quantity;  write  for  prices. 
W.  E.  Whltmore.  Cloverdale.  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CHAPERONE  IN  NEW  YORK — Principal 
of  school,  living  In  4-room  apartment 
hotel,  would  share  same  and  chaperons 
young  girl  student  whose  parents  desire 
conscientious  care  for  daughter.  References 
exchanged.  Correspondence  Invited.  Write 
"Chaperone."   1364   Broadway..  New  York. 


AT  LAST  THE  PERFECT  SILO — THE 
STAT- ROUND — No  hoops,  no  bolts,  no 
experiments;  close  price;  anyone  can  erect. 
Address  D.  O.  Lively,  215  Hobart  Bldg..  San 
Francisco. 


MISCELLANEOUS— Wanted 


SOUR  CLOVER  AND  MUSTARD  SEED 
WANTED— Cash  paid  for  any  quantity: 
mall  samples  on  which  we  will  quote.  Mer- 
cantile *  Warehouse  Co.,  5th  and  Poplar 
Bta..  Oakland,  Cat  

125  TONS  OF  HAY  WANTED — Kindly  state 
price  and  the  kind  of  nay  you  have.  Ad- 
dress Box  706,  Orchard  and  Farm,  Call  Bldg.. 
San  Francisco. 


MISCELLANEOUS— To  Exchange 


EXCHANGE — For  large  and  small  tractor. 

modern  5-room  bungalow  in  desirable  part 
of  Mill  vallev.  Marin  County;  also  $1650 
equity  In  choice  business  lot  In  Berkeley.  Ad- 
dress 240  Stockton  st..  s*n  Francisco.  Room 
404. 


LIVESTOCK— Chester  WhiteJ 


BILLIKEN  BRAND  OF  CH 
— Your  duty  Is  to  d.>  > 


iree.  write  for  price  list  and  boc 
B.  Cunningham.  Box  t.  Mills,  Cal. 


LIVESTOCK— Miscellaneous 


fOR  8ALE — Five  good  medium-sixed  wo 
horses,    two  old   mares   and   three  co 
Write    for    particulars.      Thomas  Mirrg 
Santa   Ynex,   CaL,   Santa  Barbara.  Box 

Cal. 


LIVESTOCK— Milch  Goats 


FOR      RALE— SAANF.N       BUCK  GO.VTaV 
Enos  Hayes.  North  Bend.  Ohio. 


TOGGENB1RO    GOATS -Edwin  Prlfh 
Mojave.  Cal. 


LIVESTOCK— Duroc  Jerseys 


PEDIGREED    DUROC    hogs   of  guarantee*! 

breeding;  all  ages:  weanlings  sired  bjja 
prize   winners  at   State   Fair.   $10.     H.  E. 

Boudler,  Napa,  Cal. 


LIVESTOCK— Berkshires 


PEDIGREED  BERKSHIRES — Very  proflU 
able  breed.    Pigs  fer  sale.    W.  Boyd  '  »r- 

penter.  Box  OS,  Red  Bluff,  CaL 


LIVESTOCK — Poland  Chinas 


REGISTERED  Poland-China  swine,  weanllnsf 
pigs  of  both  sexes.    J.  H.  Cook,  Paradise.! 

Cal. 


LIVESTOCK— Horses 


WANTED  to  buy  healthy  ewes.  150  yearling*^ 

or  about  125  i,  J.  4  years,  a.  Hoist,  I'el- 
wood  City,  Cal. 


LIVESTOCK 


RAISING   CALVES   WITHOUT    MILK  with 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal.    Write  for  partlc- ' 
ulara  to  Coulson  Co..  Petaluma,  Cal. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


WANTED— A   man   with   $100*.  secured  by 

merchandise;  new  Invention,  big  profit 
no  opposition;  money  back  If  not  what  rep 
resented.      419    Syndicate    Bldg.,  Oakland 

Cal  

WANTED — PARTNER— In    developing  J!. 

acre  farm;   have   land,   water,   some   Im-  i 
provements;  location  on  railroad;  lit 
fer  to  right  man  having  references 
and  some  cash.    Box  707.  Orchard  an 


SNAP  FO 
ranch,  1 


FOR   SALE— Black  and 

pa.-ier    pups,    from  prlz 
males    $26;    females,  $15. 
Burke.  1017  Eye  St..  Fresnt 


ana;  sell  ra 
:  located 
1 ;  place 


II 


WANTED — Partner  to 

and  make  small  Inv 
8t..  San  Francisco. 


FARM  TRACTORS  &  MACHINERY 


PUMP   FOR  SALE — 5-Inch  By? 

centrifugal  pump,  suitable  fa 
work;  fine  condition;  cheap  for  c 
Sullivan.  304  Rlalto  Bldg..  San 

TRACTOR  FOR  SALS — 41  b,  p 
gasoline  tractor,  used  four  mc 
If  taken  quickly.    W.  V.  Sullivan 
Bldg  .  San  Francisco. 


POULTRY 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— Cockerel*, 
husky  fellow*  for  breeding;  hens  and 
that  are  wonderful  layers;  bred  from 
DPlon  prize  winners  at  California's  lead- 
,  show*.    If  It's  Barred  Rocks  you  want. 
£tn  touch  with  me  right  away.    I  have 
them  exclusively  for  nineteen  years, 
we   are   booking-   orders  for  hatching 
Write  for  catalog.     Vodden's  Rock- 
Loa  Gatos,  OaJ. 

BT  HATCHERY  IN  THE  WORLD — 
»by  chicks,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and 
Leghorns  settings.  100,  1000,  hatched 
It  In  our  Jt»,000  brick  and  concrete 
Chery  from  our  quality  heavy  layers; 
lOBable  prices;  stock  hatching  eggs.  Peb- 
Ude  Poultry  Farm,  Sunnyvale,  California. 

ILD  UP  YOUR  FLOCK— Ask  for  Phoenix 
Milling  Company  "Chick  Food"  for  your 
chicks  —  a  perfect  mixture  and 
•Phoenix  Milling  Company  "Scratch  Food" 
■for  your  h.  iis  It's  excellent.  Your  grocer 
I  Will  get  either  for  you.  Phoenix  Milling 
Usnpany,  Sacramento.  California. 

^(EaLUMA  HATCHERY— Established  1902. 
MA"  ship  day-old  chicks  to  points  reached 
■  In  three  days;  six  varieties.  There  are  flf- 
Ittttn  laifjc  hatcheries  here,  but  only  one 
I'Tetalum.i  Hatrherv"  We  challenge  the 
I  hen.  Send  for  free  circular  L.  w.  (Mark, 
I  Petaluma,  Cal. 

^StQIIIT-  Write  us  about  fall  chicks. 
TJ>»  will  have  them  In  August.  Chickens 
^■1  be  scarce.  Raise  some  and  get  high 
■jf  'or  eggs  and  fouls  Don'l  forgel  to 
writ,  up  Several  breeds.  Good  strong 
Jhlcks  Campbell  Poultry  Ranch.  Camp- 
ball,  Cal. 


FREE— HOW  TO  MATE  AND  BREED 
Rhode   Island    Reds.     Just  what   you  want 

to  know  hut  could  not  m-t  correct  informa- 
[llon.     Semi  stamp     IVapnested  stock,  both 

combs,  lug  dork  \dvet\  ml  strain  for  sale 
kava  Poultry  Yards.  Ava,  Mo. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  NOW  on  chicks  and  set- 
tlngs  for  eggs  and  meat;  Marred  Rocks 
Buff.  Whit.-  and  Black  Orpingtons  Hou- 
Oans.  Silver-Laced  Wyandottes.  Rosecomb 
Reds.  Black  l.iiimshams.  Fine  cockerels.  C 
I*  McQee.  1835  Julia  St..  South  Berkeley. 

HUDCIAL    MID-SUMMER  COCKEREL 

B,»ALE— S.  C.  Anconas  and  Buff  Leghorns. 

■1  and  II  SO  each:  Sperx;ed  Sussex,  »2  and 
14  each;  April  and  May  hatched  pullets 
*2  and  12.50  each      Knots,  n   Poultrv  Farm 

flBadger,  Iowa. 

BtlOHT  CHICKS  AT  RIGHT  PRICES— U 
B  Varieties.  Best  thoroughbred  stock.  Strong 
•  turdy.  livable  chirks.  Klndlv  state  Breed' 
Kuantlty  and  Time  of  Delivery.  Fresno- 
Petal  uma  Hatchery.  Fresno,  Cal. 

■WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS  from 
,  best  laying  stock;  also  fancv  stock  R  I 
}Red  chicks  carl  stance  Poultry  Ranch 
land  Hatchery.  Hoc  silver  ave..  San  Fran- 
l  Cisco. 

'  WJ?J.T?    WYAN  DOTTBS— Lay     iTnd  win". 
Chicks  sold  out  for  entire  season.  Eggs 
cut    to    $1    setting.      Golden    Egg  Farm, 
■attach,  Cal.    Home  of  Emancipator  strain 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
NURSERY  AND  GARDEN  STOCK.  MUEIC— Musical  Instruments 


EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY  Barred  Ply- 
'm-"1^1'  Roiks— chicks,  eggs.  cockerel's, 
i  We  Hnganlze  and  trapnest.  Fairmead  Poul- 
try Farm,  Falrmead.  California.    Box  O. 

RRAPNBSTED    —    White    and    Buff  Leg- 
horns;  great   winners  and   layers  Eggs 
chicks   stock.     Arthur    H.    Schroeder.  Alta 
Mesa,  Mountain  View,  .Cal. 

frREB    BOOK — "Chickens    From    Shell  to 
Market.     on   application   to   Coulson   Co  . 
Petalumu.  Cal. 


CANARIES.   DOGS,  CATS 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  PT'PPIKH— $3  to  »«.  First 
class  stock.     Satisfaction  guaranteed.  H. 
AcKley.  Chapman,  Ore. 


iNGORA   KITTENS,  all  colors,   for  sale  or 
exchange;  what  have  you"  654  Elizabeth 
t..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


RABBITS,  PIGEONS,  DEER 


«i8  RABBITS  FOR  US— Good  profits 
We  furnish  stock  and  buy  back  all  that 
you  raise  for  $2  each.  We  have  a  market 
for  thousands  of  rabbits.  Our  proposition 
strictly  on  the  square.  Sond  25c  for  our 
book  on  rabbit  culture,  our  proposition  in 
full  and  catalog  of  rabbit  supplies  Gll- 
more's  Rabbit  Farm.  Santa  Barbara.  Cal 
(The  Rabbit  Farm  of  International  Reputa- 
tion. ) 

RABBITS — Do  your  own  tanning  and  make 
up  the  fur  garments.  "The  Western  Rab- 
bit Book  '  will  tell  you  how.  Price  75  cents 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Richey.  616  North  Benton  Way! 
Lea  Angeles,  Cal.  "Making  a  Living  on 
an  Acre."  as  cents. 

8TRICTLY  FIRST  CLASS  New  Zealand 
Reds,  Flemish  Giants,  Belgians.  Prices 
reasonable.  State  your  needs.  Sanford's 
Pet  Stock  Form,  3732  Mldvale  ave..  Oak- 
land, Cal.  

RABBITS  AND  RABBIT  REMEDIES,  books. 

hutches,  hutch  plana,  non-waste  feed- 
ers, etc.  Free  list.  Caldwell  Bros.,  Los 
Angeles.  Cat.  

ARMSTRONG'S  NEW  ZEALAND  RED  RAB- 
BITS— Utility  breeding  does  and  bucks  a 
specialty;  prices  reasonable.  Armstrong  Rab- 
bit Yards.  Petaluma,  Cal.  

QUALITY  FIRST — Satisfaction  always.  Sin- 
nott's    Rabbitry.      Breeder    of  pedigreed 
Belgian  Hares.    Trinity  St.,  Fresno,  Cal. 

PIOBONS,  FANTAILS,  MAGPIES— Modenas. 

Maltese;  prise  winners;  reasonable.  Head, 
141k  Seventh  St..  Berkeley.  Cal. 


*1V>fJZRPfL1T  PBR  ACRE  GROWING  THE 
ALTON  IMPROVED  RED  RASPBERRY— 
Absolutely  the  hardiest  of  all;  most  pro- 
ductive of  any  raspberry  known.  It  com- 
mences to  ripen  Its  enormous  crop  July  1st 
and  continues  to  bear  heavily  through  the 
months  of  July,  August  and  September  until 
hard  frost.  It  Is  enormous  In  size,  delicious 
navor,  beautiful  color.  It's  a  prize  winner 
the  money-making  king  of  all.  It's  as  far 
ahead  of  the  old  "sorts"  as  the  self-binder  Is 
ahead  of  the  old  reap  hook.  One  acre  Is 
worth  more  than  thirty  acres  of  corn.  Plants 
sold  on  a  three  years'  guarantee.  Money 
back  If  not  as  represented.  If  desired.  I  will 
sell  them  on  time,  all  the  way  from  six 
months  up  to  three  years.  Let  me  help  you 
get  started,  as  I  have  many  others  In  this 
pleasant  and  profitable  business.  This  berrv 
Is  highly  recommended  bv  Prof.  Robert  H 
Stewart.  County  Agricultural  Agent;  also  bv 
many  others.  I  could  not  supply  the  de- 
mand for  my  plants  for  spring  delivery.  1917 
I  have  arranged  my  fields  to  have"  a  few 
extra  plants  for  fall  delivery.  1917.  and 
spring  of  1918.  In  order  to  get  them  quickly 
Introduced  over  a  large  area.  I  am  giving 
away  J500  In  grand  prizes  to  mv  customers, 
absolutely  free.  Write  me  at  once  for  free 
pamphlet,  telling  all  about  this  wonderful 
berry  and  also  those  grand  prizes.  Each  or- 
der filled  In  Its  turn.  Prizes  given  away  No- 
vember 1,  1917.  and  April  20.  1918.  Be  quick 
before  plants  are  all  sold.  H.  A.  Pinegar. 
Wellington.  Utah. 


BEES  AND  BEE  SUPPLIES 


SOUTHWEST  VIRGINIA  five-band  Italian 
queens,  the  fancy  comb- honey  strain,  gen- 
tle to  handle.  They  will  please  von.  Try 
one;.  (1  each.  Henry  S.  Bohon.  Rt.  3.  Box 
212,  Roanoke,  Va. 


HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES 


FREE  CATALOG  OF  CURTAINS.  COM- 
FORTERS AND  BLANKETS— Whv  pav 
double  for  your  curtains,  comforts  anil 
blankets  when  you  can  buv  direct  from  the 
factory  for  just  about  half  the  regular  retail 
prices'.'  Write  H.  D.  Dreisbach.  Examiner 
Bldg..  Los  Angeles.  Cal.,  and  you  will  get  an 
Illustrated  catalog  free  by  return  mail. 

DON'T  PAY  RETAIL  PRICES— for  Drugs 
Standard  Toilet  Specialties  and  all  the 
well  known  Proprietary  remedies.  We  supply 
them  fresh  at  sensational  cut  prices  pre- 
paid by  parcel  post.  Write  for  our  Cut-Price 
Bargain  Catalog  of  Standard  Drugs  It's 
free.  The  Thayer  Co..  297  Cumberland  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

TO  REDUCE  the  high  cost  of  living,  send 
for  our  Wholesale  to  Consumer.  Smith's 
Cash  Store,  106  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PARCEL  POST 


LADIES!  a  new.  useful  article — the  Spiral 
Curtain  Rod.  with  two  hooks:  fits  any  win- 
dow without  nails  or  screws;  10c  postpaid 
Western  Sales  Co..  1327  Peralta  St..  Oak- 
land,  Cal.  

THE    SHOMESCOPE—  Every     lady  should 
have  one;  $1.00  postpaid.     Send  for  illus- 
trated   circular.      Western    Sales    Co..  13"7 
Peralta  St..  Oakland.  Cal. 


HOW    TO    LIVE    ON  LESS — A    guide  to 
cheaper  Jiving.     Wholesale  catalogue  free. 
Pacific  Cooperative.   A236  Commercial  St.. 


San  Francisco. 


HELP  WANTED 


WAR    MEANS    THOUSANDS  Men-women. 

18  or  over,  wanted  by  Government  for 
permanent  clerical  positions.  $100  month. 
Common  education  sufficient.  Write  imme- 
diately for  list  positions.  Franklin  In- 
stitute.  Dept.  E  185.  Rochester.  N.  V. 

$5    A    DAY    GATHERING  EVERGREENS. 

roots  and  herbs.  10c  brings  book  and  war 
prices.  Particulars  free.  Botanical.  60  New- 
Haven.  Conn. 

WANTED — Experienced    nurseryman;  give 
references  and  state  salary  wanted.  Box 
700.  Orchard  and  Farm.  520  Call  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.  Cal.  "  

WEEDS    WANTED — Flowers.     seeds.  ber- 
ries,  leaves,  barks,  toots.   2c  to  $2.50  lb. 
National  Drug.  Yakima.  Wash. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


MARRIED  MAN,  32.  would  like  position  as 
caretaker  or  overseer  of  orchard:  thor- 
oughly understands  the  handling  of  fruit, 
pruning,  spraying,  etc.,  practically  and  theo- 
retically: will  work  for  salary  or  shares. 
Address  R.  M.,  care  S.  McLaughlin,  Wlllotta 
Ranch,  Suisun,  Cal. 


FOUR   RELIABLE   married   dairy  farmers 
from   Wisconsin.   Swiss   nationality,  want 
dairy  ranch  with  stock  on  shares.    Box  397, 
Klnnett,  Cal. 


WANTED— AGENTS,  SALESMEN 


AGENTS  can  make  big  money  handling 
Pyroclde  Fire  Extinguishers;  best  and 
lowest  priced;  exclusive  territory.  Western 
Fire  Appliance  Co.,  323  Geary  St..  San  Fran- 
clsco 


ASSAYERS  AND  GOLD  BUYERS 


GOLD,  amalgam,  rich  ore  bought,  cash;  as- 
saying.  60c.     Pioneer  Assaying  Company. 
636  Market  St.,  opposite  Palace  Hotel,  San 
Francisco,  CaL 


FREE  MUSIC  CATALOGS — Contains  the 
titles  of  many  hundreds  of  popular  pieces, 
most  popular  home  songs,  most  popular 
hymns,  most  popular  Mother  Goose  songs, 
most  popular  songs  for  every  occasion,  most 
popular  national  songs,  most  popular  col- 
lege songs,  most  popular  plantation  songs, 
new  songs  for  male  quartets,  new  songs  for 
glee  clubs,  drawing  room  and  concert  songs, 
most  popular  sacred  songs,  most  popular 
duets,  most  popular  songs  from  the  most 
popular  operas,  most  popular  children's  piano 
pieces,  most  popular  children's  piano  duets, 
most  popular  piano  pieces,  most  popular 
modern  piano  duets,  most  popular  cabinet 
organ  pieces,  popular  dance  pieces,  and  many 
others.  Catalogs  are  free,  If  vou  will  ad- 
dress the  firm  at  Box  800.  Orchard  and 
Farm,  Examiner  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

GOOD   TONED  VIOLIN   FOR  SALE— Free 
trial  at  my  expense.     Easy  payments  If 
you    wish.     Write    Miss    Bertha  Mardiss, 
Route  5,  Rosedale.  Kan. 

NEW  SONG— California     Queen    of  States 
(Sheet  Music),  fifteen  cents.    Z.  T.  Spen- 
cer.  Publisher.  Sonoma,  Calif. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  THREE  CATALOGUES  of 
Sc,    10c.    15c   music   free.      Remlck  Song 
Shop.  906A  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LUMBER— Building  Material 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  BUILDER— All 
kinds  of  second-hand  building  material; 
doors,  windows,  lumber,  shingles,  corrugated 
iron,  cement  trays  at  the  lowest  prices;  send 
list  and  get  estimate;  country  orders  and 
carload  lots  a  specialty.  H.  McKevitt  *  Son 
Wreckers.  1849  Mission  St..  near  14th,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

BUILDERS,  SAVE  LUMBER  MONEY— New 
lumber,  $10;  flooring,  $18:  rustic,  $15. 
Complete  mill  and  lumber  lists  figured  de- 
livered anywhere  Swift  &  Co..  Mission  and 
10th  Sts..  San  Fran  Cisco. 

AAA — Lumber,  new  and  second-hand;  rough, 
$10  M;  finished,  $15;  «A'  R.  W.  shingles. 
45c  bdl.     Dan   P.   Dolan.  1639   Mission*  St.. 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 

BOOKS— Health  and  Medical 


BEAUTY  TIPS — Booklet,  containing  simple 
and  harmless  home  remedies  for  chil- 
blains, wi  inkles,  sunburn,  dandruff,  poison 
oak,  etc.;  also  numerous  health  hints  and 
valuable  information.  Price  25c.  Write  the 
author.  Virginia  Gray,  792  Sutter  St.,  San 
Francisco.  Cal. 


MEDICAL 

WHY  SUFFER  when  a  simple  and  safe 
remedy  will  relieve  that  splitting  head- 
ache in  twenty  minutes.  Send  25c  in  money 
or  stamps  and  receive  12  powders  bv  return 
moll.  F.  A.  Week,  501  3rd  ave..  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
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AUTOMOBILES,  MOTORCYCLES 


GREATEST  DISCOVERY  known  to  medical 
science.  How  to  cure  burns,  frozen  hands 
and  feet  In  one-third  the  usual  time  re- 
quired, without  pain  or  scar.  Let  me  tell 
you  how  free.  H.  A.  Pinegar,  Wellington, 
Utah. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  GOODS 


FREE  MAIL  CATALOGUE— Blue  flannel 
middy  blouses,  $3;  U.  S.  Navy  flannel 
blouses.  $5;  genuine  army  shoes.  $4.50;  send 
for  our  Illustrated  catalogues  of  suits,  army 
canteens,  khaki  suits,  campaign  hats,  cow- 
hoy  hats,  money  belts,  cartridge  belts,  tents 
and  hammocks.  Llebold  *  Co..  217  Market 
St..  San  Francisco. 


WATER  PIPE  AND  CASING 


SECOND-HAND  WATER  PIPE  AND 
SCREW  CASING — New  threads  and  coup- 
lings dipped' in  hot  asphaltum.  All  guaran- 
teed Send  us  your  inquiry.  Shecter  Pipe 
Works.  306-8  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  that  protect  are  secured  through 
us;  established  fifty  years.    Send  for  free 
booklet  on  "Patents."    Pacific  Coast  Patent 
Agency,  Inc.,  Stockton,  California. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


STUDY  Telegraphy,  Stenography,  Bookkeep- 
ing. Law.  English.    Board,  room  and  tui- 
tion may  be  earned.    Catalogue  free.  Mackay 
Business  College,  915  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

COMMERCIAL  PRINTING 


1000    BUSINESS  CARDS   FOR    $1;  letter- 
heads,   envelopes,    bills,    wedding  work, 
show  cards,  rubber  stamps.  Robert  Hill,  21S3 
Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FURS  REMODELED 


FURS  repaired  and  remodeled  at  very  rea- 
sonable prices.    Chicago  Cloak  .v  Suit  Co., 
960  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


COLLECTION  AGENCIES 

KNOX  —  Sprecknls   Bldg.,   Ban  Francisco. 

Debta  collected  everywhere;  no  charge 
unless  successful. 


USED  CARS- 


If  you  are  In  the  market  for  a  used  car, 
we  want  your  business,  and  If  you  will  in- 
vestigate our  methods  you  will  purchase 
from  us,  for  we  will  leave  nothing  undone 
to  satisfy  a  purchaser  and  we  will  keep 
you  satisfied  after  you  purchase  from  na,  as 
we  want  to  sell  you  a  new  car  later.  We 
are  not  speculators  In  used  oars.  Our  bust.- 
ness  la  the  sale  of  new  "Chandler  Sixes." 

You  may  doubt  the  sincerity  of  thla  ad- 
vertisement but  you  will  dot  fail  to  appre- 
ciate our  written  guarantee  and  service  if 
you  Investigate.  That  we  sold  an  excep- 
tionally large  number  of  used  cars  last 
month  and  have  done  so  for  many  months, 
is  of  little  interest  to  you.  But  It  Is  of  In- 
terest to  you  to  have  the  names  of  our 
former  patrons  supplied  to  you  so  that  you 
may  find  out  for  yourself  that  they  are 
absolutely  satisfied.  In  furnishing  you 
these  names,  we  allow  you  to  select  them 
from  our  books  so  that  there  can  l*e  no 
doubt  sts  to  our  sincerity.  There  is  certain 
to  be  at  least  a  few  names  of  persons 
whom  you  will  know  directly  or  that  re- 
side In  your  immediate  neighborhood,  as 
we  have  been  disposing  of  used  cars  tor 
the  past  nine  years.  Last  month  $3  per 
cent  of  the  cars  sold  were  to  persons  whom 
we  had  sold  cars  to  at  some  time  In  the 
past. 

You  will  receive  prompt  and  accurate 
Information  through  the  mail  and  If  you 
are  Induced  to  come  to  our  used  car  de- 
partment through  our  answer  and  do  not 
And  the  car  as  represented.  WE  WILL 
PAY  ALL  your  expenses.  If  you  pin-chase 
a  car  we  will  pay  your  railway  fare  and 
a    reasonable   additional  amount. 

Do  not  fall  to  make  Inquiries  and  you 
will  be  better  satisfied  even  if  you  do  not 
purchase  from  us.  We  have  many  models 
to  select  from. 

We  follow  no  half-way  measures.  Efther 
a  car  must  be  placed  in  good  condition  or 
we  Junk  it.  If  a  car  is  good  enough  to 
offer  It  for  sale,  we  know  that  It  is  good 
enough  to  guarantee. 


CLOSED  SUNDAY. 

Used  Car  Department. 
EARL   V.    ARMSTRONG.  INC. 
Southern    California     Distributor  Chandler 
Six. 

1136  S.  Olive  St.  1034  S.   Main  St. 

 Phones  60895  or  Main  3459.  

ATTENTION 
is  called  to  the  fact  that  you  can  get  any 
and  all  parts  for  any  and  all  makes  of 
Automobiles.  Trucks.  Tractors,  Motor  Boat 
Engines.  Pumping  and  Power  Plants  of  all 
descriptions.  No  matter  how  old  or  bow 
new  we  can  get  it  for  you  or  it  cannot  be 
gotten. 

NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND  PARTS  ALL 
ARE  STRICTLY  GUARANTEED  AND  IF 
4T  THE  END  OF  TEN  DAYS  FROM  THE 
RECEIPT  OF  THE  OOODS  YOU  ARE  NOT 
SATISFIED  SHIP  THE  SAME  BACK  TO 
US  AND  WE  WILL  REFUND  YOUR  PUR- 
CHASE PRICE. 

Garagemen  and   Automobile  Owners  save 
hundreds  of  dollars  with  us  every  year 
WHY  NOT  YOU? 

Drop  us  a  line  and  we  will  send  you  a 
list  of  what  we  carry.  Ignition  and  starting 
systems  of  all  kinds. 

Magnetos.  Transmissions.  Differentials. 
Wheels.  Sprockets.  Springs.  Radiators. 
Lamps.  Horns.  Chains.  Sprockets,  etc. 

Largest   motor  Emporium   In   the  West. 

Goods  shipped  on  telegraph,  money  order, 
telephone  and  written  order.  - 

THE  OLD  ORIGINAL 
AUTO  EXHIBIT  *  SUPPLY  CO 
523  GOLDEN  GATE  AVE. 
Loa  Angeles       San  Francisco         San  Diego 

AUTO  PARTS!  AUTO  PARTS:  California 
Auto  Parts  and  Supply  Co..  5:4  Golden 
Gate  Ave-.  Ran  Francisco.  Automobile 
Wrecking.'  New  and  slightly  used  gears, 
cylinders!,  magnetos,  etc.,  for  all  makes  of 
cars  at  lowest  prices;  pnrts  for  Buirks. 
Pope-Hartford.  Olds.  E-M-F,  Kline,  etc. 
Famous  Gill  one-piece  leak-proof  piston 
rings  in  all  sixes.  Liberal  discounts  to 
dealers.  Special  attention  to  mall  orders 
Write  us.  

191B  OLDSMOBILE  TOURING— This  car  was 
taken  down  and  parts  showing  signs  of 
wear  replaced;  fine  running  motor,  tires 
good,  paint  like  new;  latest  plate  glass  cur- 
tains. Money  refunded  If  car  Is  not  as  rep- 
resented. Security  Motor  Sales  Co..  IMS-'.u 
South  Olive  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Broad"  a  . 
2603:  A5331. 


WANTED — Ford    roadster   or    touring  car: 
any  condition;  for  cash.     715   Minna  St., 
San  Francisco. 


AUTO  ACCESSORIES,  SUPPLIES 


TUB  HOOSIER  CARBURETOR  —  Indorsed 
by  officials  of  S.  A.  E.  and  thousands  of 
others.  Only  practical  gas  saver  on  flic 
market.  Retails  for  S10;  our  special  price. 
$5.75.  Send  for  circulars.  Free  trial  propo- 
sition. Auto  Supply  Agency,  1213  Van  Ness, 
Fresno,  Cal. 


MONKEY  GRIP  AUTO  TIRE  PATCH — Self- 
vulcanlzes;  stays  when  placed;  heat  does 
not  affect  It;  economical  and  quick  to  apply. 
Circulars  free.  Auto  Supply  Agency,  1213 
Van  Ness.  Fresno.  Cal. 


GASOLINE  TONIC — Saves  gasoline:  elimin- 
ates carbon;  more  power;  sold  on  "Money 
Back"   guarantee;   territory  open.     Mead  A 
Van,  Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


AUTOMOBILES  WANTED 


WANTED  FOR  CASH— Bnlck,  Hup,  Podge, 
not    earlier    than    1»16.      Security  Motor 
Sales  Co.,  114B-  60  South  Olive  St.,  Los  An- 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


City  Horse  on  the  Farm 


A 


leased 
took  a 
ie  farm 

ing  re- 


~It  mar  seem  foolish  to  think 
ab-ut  baying  horses  by  book 
methods,  bat  thoagh  I  have  had  more 
or  less  to  do  with  them.  I  knew  I 
might  be  beaten  in  a  horse  trade  un- 
less I  studied  the  subject  up.  so  I  got 
all  the  book*  and  papers  I  coald  on 
the  subject  and  made  notes  about  the 
things  to  watch  out  for.  That  was 
my  practice  with  all  farming  methods, 
for  a  man  ought  to  know  what  he  is 
doing. 

"Before  I  found  the  horse  I 
wanted  I  had  spent  S3  in  carfare  in 
San  Francisco,  and  finally  decided  on 
a  horse  belonging  to  a  milk  company 
which  was  replacing  its  horses  with 
autos.  The  horse  was  thin  and  his 
hoofs  had  been  trimmed  down  so 
much  that  he  was  somewhat  lame, 
bat  I  gave  him  a  good  trial. .found 
him  a  willing  worker  with  no  bad 


II  before  shoeing  him  and  had  no 
re  trouble  in  that  way.  However, 
er  again  win  I  bay  a  city  horse 
the  farm. 
"He  was_a  worker  all  right  and 
strong,  a  fine  looker  and  an  easy 
keeper,  bat  the  reason  ther  had  kept 
him  poor  was  evidentlv  so  thev  could 
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be 


re  spirited  he  got. 
d  beat  any  horse  of 
rot  the  only  way  to 

to  keep  him  work- 
is  worth  all  of  the 
iy  morning  or  after 

only  way  he  could 


"Several  other  cases  like  that  came 
to  my  notice.  The  horses  are  used 
to  stalls,  paved  streets  and  high 
buildings,  with  lots  of  noise  and  ex- 
citement. An  automobile  could  blow 
up  in  front  of  this  horse  and  he 
would  pay  no  attention  to  it.  and  then 
he  would  go  crazy  at  the  sight  of  a 
stump.  Apparently  a  chance  to  run 
loose  in  a  state  of  nature  goes  to 
their  heads  and  they  act  like  their 
wild  ancestors. 

"I  got  some  fine  work  out  of  this 
horse.  He  was  the  finest  looking 
animal  in  the  neighborhood  and  I 
sold  him  at  a  fair  price,  bat  life  is 
sh->rt  enough  as  it  is  without  trying 
to  use  a  spirited  city  horse  on  the 
farm." 


Tree  Protectors 

T HE  drst  protectors  I  made  and 
used  were  of  tarred  paper, 
which  afforded  a  home  for  yel- 
low jackets  as  well  as  a  perch  for 
squirrels  from  which  they  coald  con- 
veniently mutilate  young  limbs. 

Seeking  something  better,  i  was 
told  ground  squirrels  would  not 
climb  cylinders  of  wire  netting  if  they 
were  placed  around  each  tree  loosely 
enough  to  sway  back  and  forth. 

1  find  however,  that  rains  and  cul- 
tivation cover  the  protectors  enough 
to  steady  them  for  squirrel  climbing, 
and  a  further  protection  is  needed  in 
the  shape  of  platforms  of  the  same 
material  or  of  tin.  to  place  above  the 
cylinders  and  project  beyond  them. 

The  cylinders  I  use  measure  about 
twenty-one  inches  high  and  four 
inches  diameter,  being  cot  with  tin 
shears  from  galvanized  wire  netting 
of  one-foot  width  and  the  sides  fast- 
ened together  with  fine  spool  wire. — 
hi    L-  Wicks.  Jr  .  Moorpark.  CaL 


Tractions  In  Rice  Fields 


ONE  of  the  difficult  pp.^blems 
which  rice  farmers  hare  to 
solve  each  season,  when  their 
crop  is  ripe  and  ready  for  harvesting, 
is  to  get  onto  the  ground  quickly 
after  the  water  has  drained  off.  but 


undue  delay  results  in  a  damaged 

crop. 

In  such  a  situation  the  farm  trac- 
tor has  presented  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  These  broad- wheeled,  pow- 
erful machines,  particularly  the  end- 
less-track type,  can  operate  over  sou. 
muddy  groand  that  would  mire  a 
horse-drawn  vehicle,  and  by  their  su- 
perior traction  can  pall  heavy  harvest- 
ing machines  through  the  rice  fields 
almost  immediately  after  the  water 
has  been  drained  off. 

In  California  the  rice  industry  has 
grown  to  be  a  large  one.  and  thou- 
sands of  acres  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley  are  devoted  to  the  new  crop. 
Aboat  the  same  time  that  the  culture 
of  rice  began  in  that  State,  a  new 
type  of  tractor  was  also  introduced 
to  the  farmers.  This  new  machine 
was  small,  easily  handled  equipped 


age  farm.  The  rice  farmers  took  to 
the  new  machine  at  once,  for  it 
prove€  to  be  the  ideal  farm-hand  for 
the  rice  ranches. 


In  the  spring  it  can  be  used  for 
lowing   and   preparing   the  ground 


i>pecially  designed  disc  plows  are 
made  for  use  with  the  tractor,  and 
the  ground  can  be  plowed  to  a  uni- 
form depth.  The  machines  being 
small  and  easily  handled,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  plow  into  sharp  corners  and 
close  to  obstructions. 

W  here  the  dykes  or  embankments 
need  rebuilding,  the  tractor  can  be 
used  to  pull  the  scraper,  and  where 
it  is  necessary  to  pump  water  the 
tractor  motor .  can  be  belted  to  the 
pump  to  furnish  the  required  power. 
When  the  crop  is  all  planted  and  the 
growing  season  commences,  the  trac- 
tor is  used  for  other  work  around 
the  farm,  or  it  hauls  a  number  of 
trailers  bearing  produce  to  market. 

In  fact,  so  many  are  the  uses  to 
which  the  modern  tractor  can  be  pot 
that  it  is  seldom  idle.    It  consumes 


day  without   resting,  if  required  to 

do  so. 

Ask  anv  rice  rancher  who  has  had 
the  use  of  a  tractor  in  his  fields,  and 
he  will  doubtless  tell  you  that  be 
would  as  soon  dispense  with  his  good 
right  arm  as  to  go  withoat  one  of 
these  modern  mechanical  farm 
workers. 


Cost  of  the  War 


SOME  of  the  Grange  leaders  have 
pronounced  views  as  to  the 
financing  of  the  war.  In  a  re- 
cent address  at  Wenatchee.  Wash, 
State  Master  C  B.  Kegley  said: 

"How  shall  the  cost  of  the  war  be 
met?  To  me  it  seems  very  clear  that 


we  should  insist 
that  the  war  be 
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go 
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tee  on  «  ar  r  mince, 
organizations  have  do 
ing  splendid  work  to 
den  of  financing  the 
belongs.  I  urge  yon  t< 
program  and  take  a  ■ 
stand  on  this  vitally  : 
ter  of  how  the  cost  o 
be  met. 

"This  is  a  war,  as  Pi 
has  said,  ior  democracy 
and  navy  are  not  boill 
lines.  The  resolutions 
reorganizing  of  the  i 
on  democratic  lines.  ; 
last  session,  should  ag 
and  plans  made  to  s* 
is  aroused  throughout 
carrv  them  into  effect 


esident  Wilson 
r.  bat  oar  army 
on  democratic 
asking  for  the 
rmy  and  navy 
idopted  at  oar 
lin  be  endorsed 
e  that  support 
the  country  to 
An  armv  or- 


nes  of  the  old  mon- 
:ommon  soldiers  and 
s.  a  class  apart,  is 
or  fighting  for  world 
vould  be  a  constant 

anal  address  I  called 
most  of  the  evils  of 
►editions  from  which 
ell  as  producers  and 
consumers  suffer,  could  be  remedied, 
if  all  would  unite  in  a  movement  to 
restore  the  independence  and  pros- 
perity ot  our  small  cities  and  villages. 
A  movement  to  this  end  showed  some 
signs  of  crystallizing  when  the  war 
drew  attention  awav  to  other  things. 
This.  I  feci  is  most  regrettable,  for  I 
am  convinced  that  the  most  perfect 
national  preparedness,  industrial,  eco- 

devekvment  along' these  lines.  De- 
mocracy for  the  nation,  if  it  is  to  be 
real  and  enduring,  must  be  founded 
on  local  communities  as  economically 
" :  is  possible  to  make 
ore  to  maintain  this 
ndence  of  the  units 
is  the  cause  of  most  of  oar  industrial 
problems  and  unpreparedness  today. 
We  have  a  most  striking  example  of 
the  foOy  of  neglecting  this  economic 
independence  in  the  peril  of  starvation 
now  confronting  England  because  of 
the  German  submarine.  It  is  a  les- 
son that  the  smallest  of  communities 
should  heed" 


independent 
them.  Th< 


High  Wages  to  Milkers 


HIGH  wages  demanded  by  milk- 
ers are  working  a  great  hard- 
ship to  dairymen  all  over  the 
Coast.  Milk  producers  who  were 
hanging  on  by  their  eyelashes  before 
the  present  season  and  were  finding 
it  rather  hard  to  pay  the  $45  asked 
by  milkers  have  found  the  present 
rate  of  $60  a  month  absolutely  in- 
tolerable, and  some  of  them  are  go- 
ing out  of  business  rather  than  pay  it. 

A  man  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
who  owned  275  cows  and  who  said 
he  could  not  stand  the  high  wages 
sold  all  bat  ISO  of  his  herd  for  beef, 
and  a  good  many  other  dairymen  are 
doing  the  same  thing     This  means 


less  milk  for  the  city  consumer,  bat 
one  can  hardly  blame  the  dairyman, 
considering  the  tempting  prices  now 
paid  for  beef 

Some  dairymen  are  getting  around 
the  high  wage  qnestion  by  installing 
milking  machines.  This  has  been 
done  in  Humboldt  County  to  a  great 
extent.  In  Del  Norte  County  the 
dairymen  have  bought  over  fifty  ma- 
chines daring  the  past  year  and  are 
still  baying  them  It  is  possible  for 
one  person,  with  one  of  these  ma- 
chines to  milk  a  number  of  cows  as 
quickly  and  as  efficiently  as  three 
average  hand  milkers  coald  do  the 
job. 


Fruit  Juices 


REFRESHING  beverages 
made    from    most  juicy 
fruits  by  the  following  si) 

method: 

1.  Crash  the  fruit  into  an  ena 
or  aluminum  pot. 

2.  Heat  on  the  stove  slowly 


to  140"  F.  L'se  a  thermometer  ai 
do  not  exceed  a  temperature  i 
140"  F. 

3.  Remove  from  the  fire  and  let 
stand   from  eight  to  twelve  hourot 
Then  press  oat  the  juice  and  strain* 
through  a  cloth  bag.  several  time 
to  remove  the  pulp. 

4.  Scald  bottles  and  fill  with  tl 
strained  juice  to  within  one  and  a  ha 
inches  of  the  mouth.  Close  wit 
corks  which  have  been  boiled  in  wati 
for  ten  minutes  and  tie  down  naVS 
corks  with  string.  | 

5.  Lay  the  bottles  on  their  sid 
a  pot  or  boiler  of  water.  Hea 


a  Ken) 
with  a  I 
dip  the  < 
paraffin. 


may  be  added  when  the  ruice  is  used. 

With  citrus  fruits,  it  is  best  to  press] 
oat  the  juice  before  heating  and  to 
avoid  the  oil  from  the  skin.  Pomelo 
(grape  fruit)  and  lemon  juices  are 
good,  bat  orange  juice  soon  loses  its  | 
flavor. 

Pomegranates  are  excellent  for  this 

purpose. 

Dilution  with  sweetened  or  car- 
bonated water  when  using  improves 
some  juices. 

The  joke  may  also  be  poured  hot 
into  cans  or  jars  and  sealed  imme- 
diately.   These  are  then  stood  npside 


kept 


or  a  few  days  to  allow  any 

to  settle. 


Rain  Die-Back  of 
Walnuts 

EXPERIENCE  has  shown  me 
that  yoong  walnut  trees  which 
have  had  the  tops  cat  back  at 
planting,  should  have  the  cat  care- 
fully painted  with  thinned  white  lead, 
not  only  as  a  protection  from  borers, 
bat  to  exclude  rain  from  the  pith 
cavity,  as  the  trees  'ill  die  hack  just 
as  far  as  the  rain  penetrates  this 
cavity. 

The  painting  sboald  be  renewed 
as  needed  until  the  wound  is  healed 
over.  Weather  cracks  of  unprotected 
cats  furnish  an  entrance  for  borers 
that  allows  them  to  do  considerable 
damage  before  there  is  any  visible 
sign  on  the  surface.— M.   L  Wicks. 


A  fringe  of  sprouts  growing  op 
around  the  trunk  of  your  trees  uses 
up  much  sap  that  should  be  turned 
to  the  growth  of  fruit  and  the  ma- 
turing of  branches  that  amommt  M> 
something. 


Do  not  be  afraid  to  grow  b*g  crops. 

Somebody  will  want  them 


An  Ally  of  the  Enemy 

Ravages  of  the  Ground  Squirrel  Must  Be  Checked 

By  G.  H.  Hecke, 

California  State  Horticultural  Commissioner. 


THE    California   ground  squirrel 
stands  first  today  as  an  undis- 
puted   ally    of    the  country's 
lenemies.    Every  day  he  is  working 
Hnost  industriously  to  destroy  large 
■quantities  of  the  food  products  of  the 
State    of    California    and    that  his 
Efforts   are    crowned    with  material 
success  will  be  told  by  any  farmer. 
.    Ask  the  man  who  has  had  half  of 
his  grain  field  eaten  by  squirrels;  or 
the  man  who  has  seen  his  almond 
crop  destroyed,  or  the  man  who  has 
watched  his  vineyard  slowly  disap- 
Ipear. 

Every  newspaper  in  the  country 
today  is  laying  stress  on  the  con- 
[  servation  of  food  products.  Nearly 
i  every  food  product  comes  from  the 
farm  and  in  this  State  nearly  all  of 
them  are  affected  by  the  depreda- 
tions of  ground  squirrels.  Evidently 
the  farmer  occupies  a  most  important 
position  among  the  defenders  of  the 
country.  It  is  up  to  him  to  keep  clear 
that  part  of  the  food  line  that  is  in  his 
hands.  Most  important  is  to  grow 
the  food.  Next  in  importance  is  to 
see  that  the  food  is  properly  utilized. 

Certainly  it  is  an  act  of  defense  to 
prevent  the  deviation  of  large  quan- 
tities of  food  from  the  mouth  of  the 
soldier  to  the  greedy  jaws  and  sharp 
teeth  of  the  ground  squirrel. 

Estimates  of  Ravages . 

Various  estimates  have  been  made 
of  the  destructiveness  of  ground 
squirrels.  Probably  the  most  ac- 
curate, however,  are  the  figures  com- 
piled by  Surgeon  J.  D.  Long  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service 
from  the  carefully  investigated  re- 
ports of  497  farmers  who  figured  the 
increase  in  crops  and  land  value 
after  squirrels  had  been  killed  on 
their  farms.  These  statistics  show 
that  on  321,233  acres  the  cost  of  kill- 
ing squirrels  averaged  11.2  cents  per 
acre,  while  the  value  of  the  increase 
in  crops,  pasturage,  etc.,  was  34  cents 
per  acre,  a  net  saving  of  22.8  cents 
per  acre. 

Three  hundred  and  seventy  per- 
sons estimated  that  their  land  had 
increased  in  value  $2.74  per  acre  as  a 
direct  result  of  squirrel  destruction. 
There  are  in  California  millions  of 
acres  of  squirrel-infested,  cultivated 
and  pasture  lands.  At  the  above 
figures  a  destruction  of  squirrels  on 
all  these  lands  would  net  a  saving  of 
$228,000  on  every  million  acres. 

These  figures  are  an  average  and 
show  the  gain  from  eliminating  the 
average  squirrel  infestation.  But  the 
squirrel  is  a  colonizing  animal  and 
averages  do  not  properly  represent 
his  destructiveness.  The  acre  or  two 
on  which  a  colony  is  located  will 
grow  mighty  little  grain  or  pastur- 
age. As  long  as  the  colony  is  there 
the  land  it  occupies  and  that  nearby 
is  waste  land,  a  most  unnecesary  and 
inexcusable  waste  in  these  days  when 
every  foot  counts. 

Where  squirrel  infestation  is  heavy 
over  considerable  areas,  and  there 
are  many  such  localities,  their  des- 
tructiveness becomes  all  too  plainly 
visible. 

There  are  many  instances  where 
entire  fields  of  grain  two  or  three 
hundred  acres  in  extent  have  been 
ruined  to  the  extent  of  not  being 
worth  harvesting.  There  are  quite 
as  many  cases  where  fruit  and  par- 
ticularly almond  crops  have  been 
completely  destroyed  and  today  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
the  California  State  Board  of  Health 
and  the  State  Commission  of  Horti- 
culture are  constantly  in  receipt  of 


complaints  of  excessive  destruction 
in  many  widely  separated  localities. 

Kill  'Em  Now. 

Now  is  the  time  to  kill  the  ground 
squirrels.  Right  now  the  farmer  is 
getting  big  prices  for  his  products 
and  right  now  the  ground  squirrel  is 
eating  up  more  money  than  ever  be- 
fore. Right  now  the  country  has 
need  of  food  while  the  ground  squir- 
rel keeps  right  on  eating  up  a  large 
share  without  making  any  return  for 
what  he  takes  except  to  keep  alive  a 
large  flock  of  fleas  and  other  vermin. 

The  ground  squirrel  can  be  readily 
killed.  It  is  not  a  hard  animal  to  get 
at.  There  are  at  hand  numerous, 
proved  methods  of  extermination 
only  requiring  a  little  work  and  a 
comparatively  small  outlay  of  money 
to  apply  them.  Every  landowner  is 
urged  to  do  "his  bit."  In  addition  to 
each  one  doing  "his  bit"  what  is 
needed  is  co-operation. 

Since  squirrels  are  a  widespread 
pest  it  requires  widespread  measures 
to  effectually  deal  with  them.  The 
man  who  kills  the  ground  squirrels 
on  his  own  land  will  undoubtedly 
reap  the  benefit,  but  he  will  reap 
more  benefit  if  at  the  same  time  his 
neighbors  kill  the  squirrels  on  their 
lands,  and  it  will  be  a  more  lasting 
benefit  since  there  will  not  be  left  a 
colony  of  squirrels  to  replenish  the 
fields  at  the  next  breeding  season. 

Certainly  when  a  man  kills  the 
squirrels  on  his  land  and  so  rids  his 
neighbor  of  a  menace  to  his  crops  he 
might  expect  reciprocity;  and  usually 
he  will  get  it.  What  is  needed  is 
simultaneous  action. 

If  your  neighbor  does  not  under- 
stand the  necessity  of  helping  you  ta 
control  this  pest,  apply  to  your 
county  horticultural  commissioner 
who,  in  co-operation  with  your 
County  Council  of  defense,  will  take 
measures  to  enforce  the  horticultural 
law  that  now  places  the  control  of 
rodents  into  his  hands. 

Save  Soil  Nitrogen 

AT  the  present  time  when  every 
available  acre  should  be  em- 
ployed for  the  growing  of 
various  crops  the  question  of  the 
nitrogen  supply  of  the  soil  is  an  im- 
portant one. 

It  is  well  known  that  most  crops 
remove  considerable  amounts  of 
nitrogen  from  the  soil  annually  and 
as  a  general  rule  no  attempt  is  made 
by  the  farmer  to  replace  the  loss. 

Adding  nitrogen  to  the  soil  may  be 
brought  about  in  various  ways, 
among  which  the  growth  of  some 
legume  in  regular  rotation  is  im- 
portant. When  the  proper  bacteria 
are  present  in  the  soil,  some  plants, 
such  as  peas,  beans,  alfalfa,  clover 
and  other  legumes,  develop  nodules 
upon  their  roots  in  which  these 
bacteria  live  in  enormous  numbers. 
In  these  nodules  the  free  nitrogen  of 
the  air  is  so  changed  that  these 
plants  are  able  to  make  use  of  it,  in 
their  growth. 

In  this  way  the  nitrogen  from  the 
soil  is  not  taken  up  and  can  be  used 
by  some  non-leguminous  crop  to  fol- 
low. However,  a  crop  of  legumes 
without  nodules  would  get  all  its 
nitrogen  from  the  soil  as  do  the  non- 
leguminous  crops  and  thus  would  ex- 
haust the  soil  of  this  substance. 

It  is  therefore  important  that  the 
legume  seeds  be  inoculated,  provided 
no  leguminous  crop  has  ever  been 
grown  on  that  particular  land  before. 
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HIDES,    SKIN,    WOOL,  FURS 

Ship  to  Us  and  Get  the  Best  Returns 
Highest  Prices  W.    B.    SUMNER    &    CO.E8tabllshed  1864 
220-226  Townsend  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 


Main  and  Howard  Sis.,  San  Francisco 


California  State  Fair — 

ATL  SACRAMENTO 

September  8  to  15,  Inclusive 

Make  the  War  Time  Fair  the  Biggest  Ever 

Show  What  You  Have  Done.  Learn  What  Others 
Have  Done.  We  Need  MORE  SOIL  PRODUCTS, 
BETTER  LIVESTOCK.  Exhibit  Your  Best  to 
Help  Solve  the  Nation's  Food  Problem. 

Patriotism  Profit  Pleasure 

The  Keynotes  of  the  1917  California  State  Fair 

Great  Display  of  Vocational  Work  by  School  Pupils — Over  500 
Prizes,  divided  between  City  and  Rural  Schools  for  Domestic 
Arts  and  Science,  Manual  Training  and  Home  Gardens.  Great- 
est Incentive  Ever  Offered  to  California  Boys  and  Girls. 
Special  Exhibits  by  U.  S.  Government  Schools  and  Agencies. 

Largest  Livestock  Show  in  the  West 

Over  $20,000  Offered  in  Premiums 

Education  and  Amusement  Combined 

BIGGER  AND  BETTER  POULTRY  SHOW 
SPECIAL  PET  STOCK  SHOW 

Displays  of  Horticulture  Agriculture,  Viticulture,  Forestry, 
Dairy  Products,  Dairy,  Farm  and  Road  Machinery,  Tractsrs,  etc. 
Daily  Program  of  High  Class  Amusements — Night  Horse  Show — 
Harness  and  Sunning  Races — A  Tent  City  of  Carnival  Attractions 

GREAT  ANNUAL  BAND  CONTEST  OPEN  TO  ENTIRE  STATE 

HEAD-ON  COLLISION  OF  GIANT 
LOCOMOTIVES 

Great  "Historical  Pageant  of  California''  in  Honor  of  the 
Native  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  Golden  West. 
Special  Excursion  Rates  on  All  Transportation  Lines 
SEND  FOR  PREMIUM  LIST 
CHARLES  W.  PAINE,  Secretary, 
JOHN  M.  PERRY,  President.  Sacramento,  California. 


Rest  Up  For  Tomorrow 

When  all  nature  is  blooming  and  the  whole 
countryside  is  smiling  under  blue  skies,  forget  dull 
care  and  the  heavy  work  of  the  year  for  an  hour  or 
two.  Get  out  your  car — take  friend  wife  and  the 
family  for  a  spin  over  the  countryside.  The  exhilara- 
tion of  an  hour's  run  at  sundown — or  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening  is  the  most  restful  thing  in  the  world. 
Try  it  and  see  what  a  difference  it  makes  in  helping 
you  "do  your  bit"  for  the  nation's  welfare  tomorrow. 

And,  of  course,  to  enjoy  the  ride  thoroughly  you  will  naturally  equip 
your  car  with  tires  that  are  as  resilient  as  cushions,  saving  you  from 
bumps  and  jolts;  that  are  as  tough  and  road-resisting  as  science  and  skill 
can  make  them;  that  are  economical  and  safe,  giving  more  mileage  at 
lower  final  cost  and  having  high  anti-skid  efficiency. 

In  a  word,  you  will  use  the  famous  United  States  "Usco"  Tread 
Tire  or  its  equally  famous  brother,  the  "Chain'*  Tread. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  complete  line  of  United  States 
Tires — one  for  every  need  of  price  and  use — today. 

United  States  Tires 

Are  Good  Tires 

•Nobby'    'Chain*    'Usco'    'Royal  Cord'  'Plain' 
A  tire  for  every  need  of  price  and  use 

United  Stateslire  Company 

1790  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


FIRST  AUTHORIZED  STORY  OF  HOW  BURBANK  IS  INCREASING  THE  GRAIN  YIELD 
SEPTEMBER,  1917  My  Super-Wheat— By  Luther  Bt^ank  5c  Per  Copy 
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A  Good  Investment — 
The  Maxwell  Motor  Car 


"Webster"  says:  "Investment:  the 
laying  out  of  money  in  the  purchase  of 
property,  especially  a  source  of  income 
or  profit." 

We  maintain  that  that  definition  ex- 
actly fits  the  purchase  of  a  Maxwell. 

American  industries  have  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  invested  in  labor  sav- 
ing devices. 

That's  what  the  automobile  is  today — 
a  saver  of  human  energy  and  time. 

And,  friends,  energy  and  time  are  you 
— are  your  life. 

Can  you  afford  to  waste  time  and  en- 
ergy when  you  can  run  a  Maxwell  for 
$2  a  week? 

You  can  drive  a  Maxwell  5,000  miles 
a  year  at  a  cost  of  $2  a  week. 

This  is  not  a  theory. 

Scores  of  thousands  of 
Maxwell  owners  are  doing  it. 


In  our  great  economy  contest  on  May 
23rd,  last,  1,092  Maxwells  averaged 
27.15  miles  on  a  gallon  of  gasoline  each. 

In  our  great  economy  contest  in  June 
and  July  last,  2,040  Maxwells  averaged 
29.04  on  one  gallon  each. 

The  Maxwell  engine  holds  the  world 
endurance  record — 22,022  miles  without 
stopping. 

The  Maxwell  clutch  runs  in  oil — is 
wear-proof,  smooth,  efficient. 

Maxwell  transmission  is  simple,  trou- 
ble-proof. 

The  mighty  Maxwell  axles  stand  the 
strain  of  the  road. 

Every  vital  part  is  built  to  do  its  work 
smoothly  and  well  for  years. 

Whether  for  farm  or  city  use,  the  Max- 
well is  your  car. 


Roadster  $7i6 
Berline  1095 
Sedan  1096 


All  prieei  f.  0.  b. 
Detroit. 

Write  Today  for 
Catalog  B. 


Motor  Sales  Corporation 

Detroit  Michigan 
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My  New  Super- Wheat— How  It  Was  Produced 


jr  irERE    are    the    first  wordy 

I— J  Luther  Burbank  has  written 
M  i  for  publication  on  the  tre- 
mendously important  subject  of  his 
new  super-wheat.  They  are  the  only 
authoritative  article  on  the  subject 
ever  published. 

Luther  Burbank  has  been  writing 
regularly  for  Orchard  and  Farm  for 
nearly  two  years,  giving  forth  his  won- 
derful discoveries  as  they  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time,  but  in  the 
opinion  of  most  agriculturists  the  new 
Burbank  wheat  is,  under  present  war 
conditions,  the  most  important  result 
of  his  most  important  experiments 
and  investigations. 

By  the  propagation  of  the  Burbank 
potato  Luther  Burbank  is  said  to  have 
added  over  $25,000,000  a  year  to  the 
agricultural  wealth  of  this  country. 
What  his  new  wheat  will  add  to  that 
wealth  remains  to  be  seen,  but  un- 
doubtedly the  story  will  be  told  in 
millions  and  millions  of  bushels  and 
the  amount  of  our  daily  bread  will  be 
increased  so  that  there  will  be  fewer 
and  fewer  hungry  people  upon  this 
planet. — Editor's  Note. 

AS  some  unfounded  statements  re- 
garding my  new  wheat  have 
been  widely  published,  it  is  well 
to  know  the  facts,  which  are  as 
follows: 

While  the  new  wheat  outyields 
and  outclasses  all  others  so  far  test- 
ed when  planted  alongside  of  them 
under  exactly  the  same  conditions, 
and  will  greatly  increase  the  wheat 
crop  if  generally  planted,  yet  it  will 
not  produce  "five,"  "four,"  "three"  or, 


Story  of  Its  Origin  Told  Here  for  the  First  Time 
By  Luther  Burbank 

(Copyright.  1917.    All  rights  reserved.) 


perhaps,  not  even  two  times  as  much 
as  other  wheats,  as  has  been  stated. 

On  good  common,  valley  soil,  this 
season,  it  produced  49.88  bushels  per 
acre,  and  as  it  has  all  been  raised 
from  a  single  kernel,  it  is  perfectly 
clean  and  uniform  in  all  respects,  all 
ripening  at  the  same  time. 

The  small  field  of  this  new  wheat, 
which  was  grown  this  season,  has 
been  the  wonder  of  thousands  of 
people,  from  almost  every  State,  who 
have  seen  it.    The  photographs  pre- 


sented herewith  will  give  a  faint  idea 
of  the  beauty  of  the  growing  grain 
and  the  size  and  perfect  uniformity  of 
the  heads,  which  are  very  white, 
square,  well-filled,  and  average  a 
little  over  four  inches  in  length. 

Ten  years  of  careful  and  expensive 
work  on  this  new  wheat  and  other 
grains  have  very  definitely  proved 
that  all  grain  crops  may  be  greatly 
improved,  not  only  in  quantity  but 
in  uniformity  and  quality. 

This  new  wheat  resists  rust  well, 


Super- Wheat.  Three-Quarters  Size,  and  a  G  llmpse  of  a  Field  of  It  in  Sonoma  County. 


and  the  straw,  though  long,  is  rigid, 
and  is  not  subject  to  lodging.  It  may, 
like  all  other  California-grown 
wheats,  be  classed  as  a  "winter" 
wheat,  as  all  wheats  are  sown  here  in 
the  fall  to  be  harvested  the  next 
summer. 

The  stock  of  this  wheat  is  limited, 
and  can  only  be  distributed  for  ex- 
perimental purposes  this  season. 

The  full  significance  of  improved 
grain  in  these  times  will  be  appre- 
ciated, as  it  would  not  have  been 
when  these  experiments  were  well 
under  way  in  1906. 

First  I  secure  a  quantity  of  the  best 
varieties  of  wheat  from  Canada,  the 
(Continued  an  Next  Page) 


First  Story  of  the  Wheat 

t  N  this  article  I  am  publish- 
ing  for  the  first  time  my 
practice  in  the  selection  of  new 
varieties  of  wheat.    The  full 
significance  of  improved  grain 
in  these  times  will  be  appre- 
ciated as  it  would  hardly  have 
been  when  these  experiments 
were  well  under  way  in  1906. 
LUTHER  BURBANK. 
Santa  Rosa.  Aug.  20,  1917. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Best  Tillage  Practice  in  the  Growing  of  Wheat 


SUMMER  tilling  is  handling  the 
field  from  early  spring  to  time 
of  fall  planting  in  a  manner  not 
only  to  gather  and  store  the  rain 
water  as  it  comes,  but  to  improve  the 
soil  and  bring  it  up  to  a  high  state  of 
physical  condition  for  increasing  the 
available  plant  food.  The  first  step 
in  summer  tilling  is  to  double  disk 
the  land  as  early  as  soil  conditions 
will  permit.  This  may  be  done  with 
a  single  disk  by  lapping  half  and  let- 
ting the  outside  disk  of  the  next 
round  fill  in  the  center  or  dead  fur- 
row made  by  the  previous  disk.  But 
by  far  the  better  plan  is  to  use  the 
tandem  or  double  disk. 

It  is  not  desirable,  as  a  rule,  to  disk 
deeply,  especially  the  first  time  over 
early  in  the  spring,  for  the  reason 
that  if  it  becomes  hot  and  dry  and 
frequent  high  winds  prevail,  the  early 
disked  field  might  begin  to  blow  if 
the  land  was  sandy  and  more  especi- 
ally so  if  the  land  had  been  farmed  in 
a  somewhat  careless  manner  for  sev- 
eral years,  in  which  case  it  becomes 
loose  and  dead. 

Soil  not  only  becomes  dead  by  un- 
timely and  incorrect  tillage,  but  it 
can  be  kept  alive  by  correct,  timely 
work.  If  you  have  not  disked  deeply 
on  the  start  it  is  very  easy,  should  it 
start  to  blow,  to  stop  it  by  disking 
again  and  cutting  a  half  or  three- 
fourth  inch  deeper.  This  turns  a 
little  of  the  moist,  firm  soil  just  be- 
neath the  mulch  on  top,  and  by  go- 
ing at  right  angles  with  the  wind,  the 
blowing  can  be  stopped.  Quite  sandy 
soil  cannot,  however,  be  safely  sum- 
mer tilled. 

For  fall  seeding,  such  as  we  have 
done  in  the  Middle  West,  the  spring 
disking  should  continue  from  early 
spring  up  to  the  first  to  the  fifteenth 


How  Disking  and  Seeding  Should  Be  Done 

By  Hardy  W.  Campbell 


of  June,  then  plow,  and  if  the  land 
has  been  cropped  several  times  plow 
six  to  seven  inches  deep  and  no 
deeper.  But  do  not  allow  the  land 
to  remain  long  after  plowing  with- 
out using  the  sub-surface  packer  or 
the  disk  harrow  set  straight  and  well 
weighted  to  help  fill  up  the  open 
spaces  in  and  firm  the  lower  portion 
of  the  furrow  while  it  is  still  moist. 

After  plowing  and  sub-packing,  the 
surface  mulch  to  the  depth  of  two 
and  one-half  to  three  inches  should 
be  kept  loose,  but  not  too  fine. 

Keep  the  Weeds  Out 

Every  possible  precaution  must 
be  taken  from  this  time  to  keep  the 
mulch  the  same  depth  and  allow  no 
weeds  to  grow.  The  weeds  must  be 
kept  out  and  if  this  is  done  and  the 
surface  kept  continuously  loose,  big 
crops  will  follow;  but  a  few  weeds 
will  make  from  10  to  IS  bushels  dif- 
ference in  the  yield  of  winter  wheat, 
and  more  and  bigger  weeds  will  cheat 
you  out  of  20  to  30  bushels,  as  re- 
peated experience  has  shown.  Suit- 
able tools  for  this  kind  of  work  are 
not  available,  therefore  the  task  of 
keeping  the  weeds  out  with  such 
tools  as  we  have  is  not  an  easy  one. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast  little  or  no 
rain  falls  in  the  summer  time,  so  the 
serious  packing  effect  of  the  sum- 
mer rains  are  eliminated,  but  the  weed 
question  is  even  more  serious,  and  for 
best  results  must  be  kept  out.  The 
coarse  mulch,  however,  is  quite  as 
vital  in  holding  the  moisture  here  also. 

The  question  of  how  much  seed 


wheat  to  sow  per  acre  is  a  very  broad 
one  and  needs  much  consideration. 
The  mechanical  and  physical  condi- 
tion of  each  field,  as  previously  ex- 
plained, must  be  considered  almost 
by  itself,  as  regards  the  quantity  of 
seed.  Years  ago,  60,  75  or  90  pounds 
of  wheat  per  acre  was  the  universal 
practice,  with  no  regard  whatever  as 
to  the  soil  conditon  or  location. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  our  mind,  after 
fifteen  years  of  study  on  the  relation 
of  soil  conditons  to  the  quantity  of 
seed  and  the  final  crop  yield  in  any 
and  all  kinds  of  seasons,  that  in  many 
cases  the  SO  or  60  pounds  of  winter 
wheat  seed  have  been  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  low  yield  or  failure  in 
seasons  where  hot,  dry  periods  have 
come  within  the  last  six  to  eight 
weeks  of  the  growing  season  and 
where  the  field  has  been  well  fitted. 

Results  of  Over-Seeding 

We  recall  distinctly  in  1912  a  field 
containing  about  20  acres  that  was 
summer  tilled  northwest  of  Indian- 
ola,  Nebraska.  The  summer  tilling 
was  well  done  and  the  seed  sown 
early  in  September,  60  pounds  of  win- 
ter wheat  per  acre,  on  a  theory  that  a 
field  in  such  fine  conditon  would 
stand  it.  Early  in  the  spring  this 
field  was  deservedly  commented  upon 
very  favorably.  It  was  the  first  to 
show  growth  and  was  very  thick  and 
color  good,  and  as  both  1912  and 
1913  were  unfavorable  years,  because 
of  light  rainfall  and  excessive  heat, 
the  average  winter  wheat  field  under 
ordinary   treatment   in   early  spring 


did  not  have  a  very  encouraging  ap- 
pearance. But  early  June  was 
reached  with  continued  hot,  dry 
weather  and  the  grand  prospect  of 
this  summer  tilled  field  was  soon 
blighted.  It  required  too  much  mois- 
ture to  keep  up  the  growth  of  so 
much  foliage.  It  was  really  the  first 
field  to  show  firing  and  it  never  pro- 
duced one  bushel.  It  was  heralded 
far  and  wide  as  evidence  that  summer 
tilling  was  a  failure.  Had  20  pounds 
of  seed  been  sown  per  acre  there 
would  doubtless  have  been  a  good 
crop  matured,  as  evidenced  by  the 
summer  tilled  field  at  Stratton,  Ne- 
braska, 45  miles  west  of  Indianola. 

Wh  ere  wheat  follows  wheat  on  fall 
tilled  land,  more  seed  is  needed,  fine, 
firm  seed  bed  has  been  obtained  and 
a  fair  amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil, 
30  pounds  is  ample  in  case  of  early 
seeding.  If,  however,  you  have  very 
little  moisture,  early  seeding  on  fall 
fitted  lands  is  not  desirable.  Plenty 
of  moisture  in  the  soil  in  the  spring 
to  draw  the  frost  from  the  roots  in 
late  winter  or  early  spring  thawing 
and  freezing  is  proof  against  so- 
called  winter  killing,  which  in  reality 
is  spring  killing. 

In  seeding  spring  wheat,  about  one- 
third  more  wheat  is  necessary  than 
for  fall  wheat  in  fairly  early  seeding, 
and  possibly  one-half  more  seed  in 
case  of  late  seeding. 

Much  depends  on  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  seed  and  root  bed  and 
whether  the  land  was  fall  or  spring 
plowed,  the  real  point  being  whether 
the  wheat  stools  liberally  or  not, 
which  is  governed  by  the  degree  of 
care  in  fitting  the  seed  bed  and  the 
available  moisture  fertility. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 


In  This  Article  Burbank  Tells  for  the  First  Time  the  Story  of  Super- Wheat 


(Con tinned  From  Previous  Page) 

United  States,  Mexico,  England, 
France,  Norway,  Italy,  Argentina, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  These 
are  first  screened  in  order  to  obtain 
the  largest  kernels.  This,  though  not 
quite  scientific  as  the  largest 
grains  are  sometimes  produced  by  the 
poorest  producing  plants,  is  the  best 
plan  with  foreign  wheats.  Then  each 
variety  is  carefully  hand  picked,  se- 
lecting only  those  wheat  berries 
which  are  of  uniform  color,  large 
size  and  well  rounded,  full  and  com- 
plete in  all  respects. 

Selection,  Selection,  Selection 

These  are  sown  in  patches;  the  best 
single  plant  or  plants  are  selected  and 
a  certain  number  of  selected  grains 
from  each  of  these  selected  plants  are 
sown  in  rows  alongside  of  each  other, 
and  the  best  single  plant  thus  produced 
is  selected  for  another  similar  test. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  selection 
is  very  rigidly  and  very  carefully  con- 
ducted. These  best  plants  are  not 
only  selected  for  their  productiveness, 
but  for  many  other  qualities,  such  as 
resistance  to  rust  and  fungous  dis- 
eases, ability  to  resist  lodging,  etc. 

The  numerous  varieties  thus  ob- 
tained are  each  placed  in  a  "sack  with 
its  number  and  variety  plainly  writ- 
ten upon  it. 

If  a  really  radical  change  is  to  be 
made,  two  of  these  best  varieties  are 
crossed.  This  is  a  very  difficult  mat- 
ter, and  not  necessary  to  describe  in 
this  connection. 

By  this  means  variations  are  se- 
cured in  the  second  and  succeeding 
generations,  and  sometimes  valuable 
new  qualities  of  the  two  varieties  are 
not  only  combined  but  are  accentuat- 
ed, and  in  some  instances  wholly  new 
qualities  are  developed,  such  as  great 
productiveness  and  resistance  of 
diseases. 

It  will  be  seen  that  to  carry  on 
these  experiments  for  a  decade  or  so 
is  a  matter  of  great  expense,  and  one 
which  requires  a  person  to  be  per- 
sonally and  constantly  "on  the  job" 


Mr.  Burbank  (Right)  and  the  Editor  of  Orchard  and  Farm  Going  to  See  the  New  Wheat. 


not  only  at  planting  time  but  all 
through  the  ripening  season  also. 

As  these  small  plots  cannot  be 
sown  or  reaped  by  machinery,  each 
must  be  either  hand  planted,  grain 
by  grain  singly,  or  if  a  large  quan- 
tity is  required  raked  in  by  hand,  and 
slowly  gathered  with  the  old-fash- 
ioned sickle. 

The  crossed  varieties  do  not  come 
quite  uniform  until  after  several  care- 
ful selections  and  reselections. 

The  process  described  above  is 
practically  the  same  as  that  used  in 
all  my  experiments  for  the  improve- 
ment of  rye,  oats,  barley  and  the  va- 
rious ornamental  and  forage  grasses. 

The  new  wheat  which  I  offer  this 


season  is  a  combination  of  one  of 
the  best  Italian  wheats  and  a  popular 
Australian  variety,  the  "Comeback." 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  best  Australian 
wheat  known,  and  in  my  selections  for 
yield  and  other  good  qualities  has  reap- 
peared oftener  than  any  other  variety. 

The  new  Burbank  wheat  which  I 
offer  this  season,  while  yielding  more 
than  any  other  wheat  tested  on  my 
grounds  of  this  class,  will  not  out- 
yield,  perhaps,  the  macaroni  varieties 
such  as  the  Brubaker,  Seven-head  and 
some  other  varieties. 

How  to  greatly  increase  the  wheat 
crop  and  how  to  make  the  most  of 
this  new  wheat  for  that  purpose  may 
be  summed  up  briefly. 


In  England,  France,  Germany  and 
Italy,  where  it  has  become  necessary 
to  use  science  and  skill  to  make  the 
land  produce  great  crops  and  where 
the  wheat  crop  averages  more  than 
double  our  own,  the  following  meth- 
ods are  found  to  produce  the  heaviest 
yields,  and  the  same  results  follow 
these  methods  in  America: 

How  to  Sow  and  Care  for  the  Wheat 

Wheat  thrives  best  after  corn,  po- 
tatoes, melons,  or  other  cultivated 
summer  crops,  doing  especially  well 
everywhere  after  corn,  if  the  weeds 
have  been  well  kept  down. 

The  fields  to  be  sown  to  wheat 
should  be  disked  and  harrowed  sev- 
eral times,  but  not  plowed  deep. 

All  weeds  should  be  removed  and  a 
firm,  smooth,  well-drained  seed-bed 
secured. 

In  the  colder  States  the  seed 
should  be  drilled  or  sown  early  so  as 
to  become  well  established  before 
hard  winter  freezing  else  it  is  better  to 
await  the  early  spring  before  sowing. 

Every  kernel  of  this  superior  wheat 
should  be  planted  and  well  protected 
from  birds,  which  is  best  done  by 
drilling  or  even  planting  in  rows  by 
hand.  Birds  quite  often  take  heavy 
toll  just  as  the  young  plants  appear 
above  the  soil. 

Too  rich  soil  or  heavy  manuring  is 
not  advisable  for  wheat,  as  it  is  more 
apt  to  lodge  and  the  crop  is  not  gen- 
erally increased,  especially  on  natur- 
ally good  ground. 

On  poorer  soils  some  good  com- 
plete commercial  fertilizer  will  in- 
crease the  yield. 

Forty  to  fifty  pounds  of  seed  per 
acre,  one-half  to  one  inch  deep,  will 
give  best  results  with  this  new  seed 
wheat. 

The  best  successes  of  those  who 
use  my  seeds  are  also  my  own,  and 
the  whole  wheat  crop  of  America 
will  soon  be  enormously  increased 
if  this  new  Burbank  wheat  is  gen- 
erally sown. 

Santa  Rosa,  August  20,  1917. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Present  Problems  of  the  Citrus  Fruit  Grower 


TO  fumigate  or  not  to  fumigate- 
that  is  the  question  with  the 
orange  growers  of  Southern 
California  today.  Fumigation  costs 
money  and  it  costs  more  money  tHis 
year  than  formerly,  because  the  war 
has  sent  the  price  of  cyanide  aviating. 
If,  therefore,  the  orange  growers  can 
get  out  of  the  expense  of  fumigating 
their  trees  this  season  they  will  save 
a  tidy  sum  that  will  help  offset  the 
loss  incurred  by  the  heat  wave. 

Prof.  H.  J.  Quayle  of  the  Citrus 
Experiment  Station  at  Riverside,  says 
that  the  black  scale  hatched  within 
the  last  three  or  four  months  was 
killed  by  the  heat  in  nearly  all  dis- 
tricts. Professor  Quayle  also  says 
that  ■examination  of  the  red  scale  in 
the  interior  districts  shows  that  a 
large  number  of  them  have  been 
killed  also. 

While  Professor  Quayle  points  out 
that  it  may  be  best  to  postpone  early 
fumigation  work,  because  nearly  all 
the  black  scales  that  hatched  out 
early  were  killed  by  the  heat,  at  the 
same  time  he  does  not  recommend 
the  omission  of  fumigation  alto- 
gether. 

Most  of  ^he  fumigation  in  this 
State  is  carried  on  between  the  latter 
part  of  August  and  the  middle  of 
January,  as  during  those  months  the 
black  scale  is  most  successfully 
reached  and  the  fruit  is  large  enough 
to  escape  the  injury  which  sometimes 
occurs  when  it  is  young  and  tender. 
But  this  year  conditions  vary  so  much 
from  normal  seasons  that  the  citrus 
grower  is  somewhat  at  a  loss  as  to 
what  course  to  pursue. 

In  some  districts  fumigation  will 
be  postponed  or  omitted  altogether. 
And  here  is  where  the  worry  and 
bother  come  in.  Few  of  those  grow- 
ers who  are  going  to  try  to  get  along 
without  fumigation  are  really  certain 
whether  that  is  the  proper  course  -to 
pursue. 

In  a  talk  I  had  with  Dr.  Herbert 
J.  Webber,  Director  of  the  Citrus 
Experiment  Station,  that  eminent  au- 
thority made  it  clear  that  not  to 
carry  on  fumigation  this  season  as 
formerly  was  going  to  be  a  mistake 
in  most  districts. 

"While  I  can  appreciate  the  temp- 
tation of  growers  in  the  districts 
most  affected  by  the  heat  wave  to 
refrain  from  fumigation,"  said  Dr. 
Webber,  "it  is  not  a  course  that  I 
could  recommend.  In  many  cases  it 
would  be  dangerous,  as  the  scale 
might  get  a  bad  start  and  would  do 
a  great  deal  of  damage." 

How  to  Recoup 

Dr.  Webber  said  that  many  orange 
growers  could  recoup  from  their 
losses  by  going  in  for  profitable 
agricultural  crops,  and  he  has  been 
recommending  this  course  of  action 
in  many  instances. 

As  to  lemons,  he  said  that  trees 
that  were  in  groves  that  were  in  good 
condition  had  been  pushing  into 
bloom.  In  the  Santa  Paula  district 
the  lemons  are  not  very  seriously 
damaged.  In  the  Tustin  district,  near 
the  ocean,  they  are  also  in  a  fair  way. 
Whittier,  too,  looks  fairly  good.  Old 
lemons  on  the  tree  at  the  time  of  the 
hot  spell,  as  well  as  the  flowers  and 
small  fruit,  were  injured,  but  not  the 
lemons  of  medium  growth. 

During  a  visit  to  the  Leffingwell 
orange  grove  in  the  Whittier  district, 
I  learned  that  there  was  a  good  pros- 
pect for  moderate  pickings  up  to 
April,  and  from  that  time  on  there 
would  be  a  fine  crop. 

The  heat  has  not  affected  the 
growth  of  the  trees  very  appreciably, 
and  many  of  them  looked  as  though 
about  ready  to  bloom  again.  Right 
after  the  heat  wave  they  began  to  set 
new  buds,  so  that  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  take  an  optimistic  view  of  the 
situation  so  far  as  this  district  is  con- 
cerned. 


To  Fumigate  or  Not  to  Fumigate  Is  One  of  Them 

By  Burton  Hale 

as  that  of  the  Leffingwell  Rancho. 


The  cost  of  smudging  an  orchard 
like  that  of  the  Leffingwell  Rancho, 
where  22,000  stoves  are  used,  is  get- 
ting to  be  a  serious  matter.  On  the 
basis  of  material  as  the  prices  for- 
merly stood,  the  cost  would  not  be 
more  than  $25  an  acre,  but  it  threat- 
ens to  be  over  twice  that  amount  next 
winter. 

The  hot  season  throughout  the 
country  during  midsummer  sent 
lemon  prices  up,  and  as  high  as  $13.60 
a  box  was  realized  on  a  few  fancy 
grades,  but  growers  generally  were 
satisfied  to  receive  $8  for  fancy  fruit 
in  the  East,  and  cool  weather  follow- 
ing the  hot  period  sent  prices  below 
that  at  times.  They  did  not  average 
more  than  $5  on  the  track  at  Cali- 
fornia terminals. 

In  the  Leffingwell  Rancho  are  300 
acres  of  lemons  and  75  acres  of 
oranges.  A  normal  yield,  when  all 
the  trees  are  in  full  bearing,  would 
be  300  carloads  of  lemons  and  75  car- 
loads of  oranges,  but  the  output  of 
late  has  been  about  150  cars  of 
lemons  and  25  to  30  of  oranges. 

Labor  shortage  has  affected  the 
citrus  siuation  materially.  Japanese 
have  demanded  $2.50  a  day  of  nine 
hours  and  in  some  cases  even  higher. 
Twenty-five  cents  an  hour  has  been 
the  price  in  many  places,  but  the  Ori- 
entals are  looking  for  even  higher 
pay,  although  the  citrus  men  say  it 
isn't  in  the  game. 

The  Leffingwell  Laboratory 

A  well-equipped  laboratory  has 
been  established  on  the  Leffingwell 
Rancho,  in  charge  of  Dr.  I.  G.  Mc- 
Beth,  formerly  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Soil 
bacteriology  is  being  studied  there  in 
a  way  that  is  probably  not  done  in 


The  cover  crop  has  required  im- 
mense quantities  of  water,  but  it  is 
counted  upon  for  a  heavy  tonnage  of 
fruit. 

Most  of  the  experienced  orange 
growers  are  of  the  opinion  that  when 
it  comes  down  to  brass  tacks  the  man 


gation  when  the  foliage  was  wet  have 
been  frequently  reported. 

Some  authorities  say,  however, 
that  careful  experiments  along  this 
line  show  that  the  presence  of  mois- 
ture on  the  trees  can  be  ignored  so 
far  as  direct  action  of  the  gas  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  Woglum  experiments  in  fumi- 
gation for  the  purple  scale  demon- 
strated that  the  best  results  were  ob- 
tained by  one  and  one-half  ounces  of 


lour  Tractors  Are  In  Use  on  the  Leffingwell  Rancho. 


any  other  citrus  grove  in  the  country. 

New  practices  are  being  followed 
and  new  discoveries  made.  Tests  of 
soil  fertility  and  of  the  required 
amount  of  irrigation  are  being  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  McBeth. 

A  summer  cover  crop  of  cow  peas 
will  be  turned  under  to  increase  the 
fertility  of  a  portion  of  the  grove.  In- 
dividual tree  records  are  being  kept 
and  entomological  studies  of  a  very 
careful  nature  are  being  pursued.  On 
the  whole  there  is  perhaps  no  other 
citrus  orchard  in  the  State  that  is 
conducted  on  such  a  scientific  scale 


who  owns  a  grove  that  is  worth  tak- 
ing care  of  will  see  to  it  that  his 
trees  are  properly  dosed  this  year  as 
formerly,  and  will  not  depend  upon 
the  heat  wave  as  an  eradicator  of  the 
pests. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  waiting 
too  long  in  the  administration  of 
dosage.  The  operator  runs  some  risk 
of  losing  the  trees  if  the  work  is  done 
outside  of  the  accepted  limits  of  tem- 
perature— from  38  to  65  degrees — and 
he  must  be  careful  as  to  humidity. 
Cases  of  serious  injury  to  trees  which 
are  said  to  have  resulted  from  fumi- 


C.  IV.  Lefflnirwell,  Jr.,  In  His  Lemon  Grove. 

potassium  cyanide  to  100  cubic  feet 
of  air  space  under  the  tent.  The 
fumigation  should  continue  for  one 
hour,  by  the  end  of  which  practically 
all  gas  has  escaped. 

For  black  scale  the  dosage  varies. 
When  the  insects  are  in  the  young 
and  tenderer  stages  three-quarters  of 
the  Woglum  dosage,  known  as  sched- 
ule A,  is  sufficient,  and  it  is  during 
these  stages  that  fumigation  is  ad- 
visable. 

For  red  and  yellow  scales  a  dosage 
of  three-quarters  is  also  recom- 
mended, with  an  exposure  of  forty- 
five  minutes  to  one  hour. 

Copies  of  schedules  tested  by  Wog- 
lum may  be  secured  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Bureau  of  Entomology,  or  from 
dealers  in  fumigators'  supplies. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Why  and  How  Irrigated  Farms  Should  Be  Drained 


OVER-IRRIGATION  on  this  coast, 
particularly  in  the  Sacramento 
and  Son  Joaquin  Valleys,  has  in 
many  cases  led,  to  sad  soil  conditions. 
Recently  the  University  Farm  engineers 
gave  forth  the  opinion  that  the  irriga- 
tion of  alfalfa  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley  near  Davis  and  other  places 
teas  really  injurious,  as  much  larger 
crops  were  produced  without  it.  Even 
where  irrigation  is  necessary  it  is 
often  overdone. 

In  the  accompanying  article  Engi- 
neer Hart  recommends  sub-drainage 
for  irrigated  lands  and  shows  how  it 
may  test  be  carried  on. 

There  is  very  little  sub-drainage 
done  on  this  coast.  When  Orchard  and 
Farrr  published  an  article  not  long 
ago  recommending  it  to  farmers,  let- 
ters were  sent  to  us  stating  that 
such  drainage  was  not  adaptable  to 
California  and  had  proved  a  failure  in 
certain  places,  as  roots  had  choked 
the  tile  drains. 

The  drains  were  choked  up,  but 
they  are  just  as  likely  to  be  choked 
anywhere — in  the  East  as  well  as  in 
the  West,  and  Mr.  Hart  shows  how 
the  choking  may  be  obviated  and  the 
tiles  cleared. 

The  present  demand  for  products 
of  the  farm  make  it  imperative  that 
lands  in  many  places  be  reclaimed, 
and  sub-drainage  is  probably  the  best 
way  to  reclaim  them. — Editor's  Note. 


Sad  Results  of  Too  Much  Sub-Surface  Water 

By  R.  A.  Hart 

Senior  Drainage  Engineer,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


PRACTICALLY  every  valley 
where  irrigation  has  been  car- 
ried on  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time  has  lands  in  need  of 
drainage.  Several  classes  of  land  in 
the  irrigated  section  require  artifical 
drainage  in  order  to  be  fitted  for 
crop  production. 

There  are  man-made  swamps,  the 
products  of  irrigation.  The  area  of 
such  lands  constitutes  by  far  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  entire  area  in 
need  of  drainage.  Lands  accustomed 
to  a  very  limited  supply  of  water  from 
natural  precipitation  have  been 
drenched  with  water  and  subjected 
to  additional  supply  from  leakage 
from  reservoirs,  canals,  and  ditches. 
Some  areas  have  been  converted  into 
veritable  swamps;  others  have  be- 
come waterlogged,  so  that  they  are 
impassable  by  man  or  beast  and  un- 
productive of  useful  vegetation;  and 
still  others  have  passed  from  a  con- 
dition of  high  productivity  to  one  fit 
only  for  wet  pastures. 

These  conditions  are  readily  re- 
cognizable, and  the  need  for  drain- 
age is  evident,  but  the  result  of  over- 
irrigation  manifests  itself  often  in  an 
accumulation  of  alkali  salts  on  or 
near  the  ground  surface,  without  any 
apparent  wetness.  Drainage  is  the 
only  cure  for  the  latter  condition. 

As  often  as  not  the  lands  injured 
by  irrigation  are  not  those  on  which 
the  water  is  applied,  but  lower  lying 
lands  injured  by  the  seepage  from  the 
higher  land. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there 
are  natural  alkaline  areas  that  never 
have  been  farmed.  The  reclamation 
of  these  lands  must  be  based  on 
underdrainage. 

As  the  fundamental  basis  of  all 
other  benefits  drainage  removes  ex- 
cess water  from  the  soil,  whether  on 
the  surface  or  contained  as  free  water 
within  the  pores  of  the  soil. 

In  many  instances  irrigated  land 
contains  an  excess  of  alkali  salts  and 
underdrainage  is  the  basis  of  the 
process  for  the  removal  of  these 
harmful  salts.  All  of  these  salts  are 
soluble  in  water,  and  the  soil  water 
usually  is  charged  with  them  so  that 
in  effecting  its  removal  the  salts  in 
solution  are  removed.  Where  sur- 
face accumulation  of  salt  powder  or 
crystals  has  taken  place,  it  usually  is 
desirable  to  apply  water  artifically 
to  leach  out  the  salts. 

Benefits  of  Sub-Drainage 

Precipitation,  which  plays  such  an 
important  part  in  drainage  problems 


in  humid  sections,  is  of  little  import- 
ance in  the  irrigated  section,  but  there 
are  occasional  heavy  rains  that  are 
capable  of  doing  damage  by  raising 
the  ground-water  table  at  just  the 
wrong  time.  Underdrainage  will  take 
care  of  most  excessive  precipitation. 

Of  far  greater  importance  than  pre- 
cipitation is  the  water  lost  by  deep 
percolation  following  irrigation.  In 
undrained  soils  this  often  brings  the 
water  table  up  around  the  plant  roots 
where  it  may  remain  for  a  dangerous 
length  of  time.  Underdrainage  will 
take  care  of  such  excess  unless  un- 
usually wasteful  methods  are  used  in 
irrigation. 

It  is  manifest  that  air  and  water 
can  not  occupy  the  same  space  at  the 
same  time  and  that  water,  being 
heavier,  will  crowd  the  air  out  of 
the  soil  pores.  It  is  well  known  that 
for  proper  plant  development  the 
presence  of  air  in  the  soil  is  as  im- 
portant as  a  supply  of  moisture.  When 
underdrainage  is  installed  and  the 
excess  water  moves  downward,  the 
air  is  admitted  into  the  soil  and  the 
proper  balance  between  the  air  and 
moisture  content  is  restored. 

Another  early  spring  advantage  of 
underdrainage  is  that  plowing  may  be 
done  much  earlier  and  with  greater 
ease. 

Underdrainage  improves  the  texture 


of  the  soil  itself  by  developing  the 
drainage  pores,  promoting  root  de- 
velopment, permitting  deeper  cultiva- 
tion. 

Underdrainage  increases  the  avail- 
able depth  of  soil,  which  is  equivalent 
to  increasing  the  available  acreage 
without  adding  materially  to  the 
amount  or  cost  of  manipulation. 

Underdrainage  provides  a  control 
over  irrigation  and  permits  a  more 
economical  use  of  water,  preventing 
surface  waste  when  large  heads  are 
used. 

Underdrainage  increases  the  avail- 
able moisture  in  the  soil  itself  instead 
of  decreasing  it,  as  is  feared  by  many. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  plants 
develop  a  deeper  and  more  complex 
rooting  system  which  comes  in  con- 
tact with  a  greater  number  of  soil 
particles  and  consequently  a  greater 
surface  of  water  film  area. 

For  the  same  reason,  underdrainage 
increases  the  available  quantity  of 
plant  foods. 

Bacterial  Activity  Increased 

Beneficial  bacterial  activity  is  large- 
ly suspended  in  cold,  wet  soils.  Such 
activity  is  necessary  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  plant  food  and  its  conversion 
into  available  form.  Underdrainage 
increases  the  zone  and  intensity  of 
such  bacterial  activity. 


Get  In  and  Produce  More  Pigs 

By  D.  O.  Lively 

ACCORDING  to  what  I  have  read,  Germany  saved  herself  from  an  ex- 
haustion of  her  meat  supply  by  concentrating  on  the  production  of 
swine.  Meat  and  fats  were  as  important  as  gasoline  and  powder,  and 
within  two  years'  time  the  supply  of  hogs  in  that  country  was  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  the  nation's  needs  in  two  leading  necessities. 

Xo  product  of  agriculture  will  turn  feed  into  money  so  rapidly  or  so 
profitably  as  the  growing  of  swine. 

California  agriculture  is  woefully  deficient  in  animal  husbandry.  In  the 
last  few  years  a  greater  part  of  all  the  live  hogs  killed  in  California  came 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest.  It  would  not  take  a  great  amount  of  the  fund 
to  put  out  these  bred  sows.  The  banks  can  be  induced  to  pay  for  them 
when  they  are  delivered  and  take  the  farmer's  note. 

With  the  money  received  for  the  first  carload  another  carload  can  be 
purchased  and  the  fund  originally  invested  could  be  made  a  revolving  one 
until  the  annual  deficit  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  millions  of  dollars  which 
California  now  sustains  in  swine  production  could  be  effectually  wiped  out. 


Fat  and  Happy  Stanislaus   County  Swine. 


The  water  developed  by  underdrain- 
age is  brought  to  the  ground  surface 
where  it  is  available  for  re-use  either 
by  the  owner  or  by  others  to  whom 
it«may  be  rented  or  sold.  Drainage 
water,  even  from  tracts  that  have 
been  salty,  may  not  be  injurious  if 
used  on  drained  land,  since  the  salt 
content  is  reduced  rapidly  to  a  safe 
percentage,  but  this  should  be  deter- 
mined before  such  water  is  used. 

To  determine  the  various  factors 
of  design  it  is  necessary  to  make  a 
careful  study  of  subsurface  conditions, 
often  to  a  depth  of  many  feet.  Sub- 
surface studies  may  be  made  by  means 
of  test  pits  and  borings.  On  account 
of  the  high  cost  of  test  pits,  only  a 
few  will  be  dug  ordinarily,  but  it  is 
customary  to  make  a  large  number 
of  borings.  Test  pits  may  be  dug 
with  shovels,  and  picks  if  necessary; 
but  usually  it  is  feasible  to  use  tele- 
phone shovels  and  spoons  and  make 
a  hole  only  a  foot  or  so  in  diameter. 

Every  irrigated  farm  should  be  sup- 
plied with  a  soil  auger  such  as  that 
described  above  and  it  should  be 
used  intelligently  in  connection  with 
irrigation  practice.  Many  farmers  in 
the  irrigated  section  consider  a  soil 
auger  of  as  great  importance  as  any 
tool  or  implement  they  "possess. 

The  making  of  subsurface  studies 
for  the  actual  design  of  a  drainage 
system,  however,  ordinarily  should 
be  left  to  some  one  trained  in  drain- 
age work. 

Required  Depth  of  Drains 

How  deep  should  the  drains  be? 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  drains 
in  the  arid  section  must  be  deeper 
than  those  in  humid  soils.  The  soils 
themselves  usually  are  deeper  and 
the  plantroot  systems  extend  to 
greater  depths.  But  more  important 
than  either  of  these  considerations  is 
the  fact  that  most  irrigated  soils  con- 
tain salts  that  are  harmful  to  crop 
development  when  present  in  excess 
on  or  near  the  ground  surface.  These 
salts  may  become  concentrated  on 
the  ground  surface,  even  though  the 
depth  to  the  water  table  be  several 
feet. 

The  size  of  tile  required  depends 
on  the  amount  of  water  to  be  carried 
and  on  the  slope  of  the  drain.  The 
latter  can  be  decided  upon  when  the 
survey  of  the  land  is  made  and  the 
fall  to  the  outlet  is  measured.  The 
former  is  not  so  easy  to  determine. 
It  depends  on  the  location  of  the 
tract,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  slope 
of  the  ground  both  on  the  tract  and 
above  it;  on  the  quantity  of  water 
used  in  irrigation  and  on  the  method 
of  irrigating,  both  on  the  tract  and 
on  higher  land;  on  the  rainfall  and 
evaporation;  on  the  seepage  from  re- 
servoirs, canals,  and  ditches;  and  on 
many  other  factors.  Indeed,  the 
determination  of  the  required  ca- 
pacity of  a  drainage  system  is  the 
most  difficult  problem  confronting 
drainage  engineers,  and  demands  their 
best  efforts.  Intricate  measurements 
and  calculations  must  be  made  in  each 
instance.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to 
give  definite  instructions  in  regard 
to  this  important  matter. 

Laying  the  Tile 

Tile  should  be  laid  with  extreme 
care.  The  joints  should  be  as  close 
as  possible,  and  if  the  soil  is  semifluid 
and  contains  much  fine  sand  and  silt, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  some 
means  of  keeping  the  oozing  mate- 
rial from  entering  the  tile  joints. 
Almost  all  the  water  entering  tile 
lines  makes  its  way  through  the 
joints,  practically  none  entering 
through  the  walls  of  even  the  more 
porous  tile,  so  the  covering  for  the 
joints  must  provide  for  the  ready 
passage  of  water. 

Straw  makes  a  very  good  filter  when 
new,  but  it  is  likely  to  decompose 
and  form  a  sticky,  impervious  mass 
over  the  joints.  Brush  and  willows 
are  not  satisfactory  and  render  any 
subsequent  removal  of  the  tile  very 

(Continued  on  Pare  1*) 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


What  It  Means  to  Pick  Fruit  at  One-Fifty  a  Dav 
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OUR  road  map  was  of  little  use 
to  us  in  our  fruit-picking  ad- 
venture, as  our  way  was  on  the 
by-roads,  not  in  highroads. 

The  start  was  from  home  in  Santa 
Clara  county,  driving  north  the  first 
day  to  San  Ramon,  our  first  stop. 
Then  we  drove  to  Cordelia,  where 
we  had  heard  that  cherry  pickers 
were  wanted. 

We  secured  work  in  Green  Valley, 
a  fertile  valley  north  of  Cordelia. 

Our  camping  place  was  assigned 
to  us  by  the  camp  boss.  It  was  a 
shady  place  on  a  side  hill  under  a 
maple  tree.  We  dug  out  the  ground 
on  the  upper  sides  for  our  cots,  table 
and  stove. 

Twenty  tents  were  huddled  among 
the  willows.  More  help  came  with 
every  wagon  from  town  —  men, 
women  and  children  of  all  walks  of 
life — out  to  do  their  bit  towards  help- 
ing the  farmer  and  earning  their  va- 
cation. 

They  had  been  picking  and  packing 
a  week.  The  cold  weather  ripened 
the  cherries  slowly.  It  was  a  tedious 
job  but  the  price  of  early  cherries 
was  high. 

We  worked  a  few  hours  the  next 
day.  Then  the  wind  blew,  clouds 
gathered  and  it  rained  hard.  We 
sat  in  our  tent  and  listened  to  the 
drops  from  the  maple  leaves  patter 
on  the  tent  roof. 

From  Six  to  Six  for  $1.60 

We  had  a  two-burner  oil  stove  in 
the  tent  which  made  it  very  comfort- 
able. The  other  campers  huddled 
together  in  their  tents,  as  the  iron 
stoves  furnished  by  the  farmer  were 
out  in  the  rain. 

Babies  cried  and  coughed,  some 
with  whooping  cough  and  croup.  We 
put  out  our  heads  occasionally  to  in- 
quire of  each  other's  health.  No  one 
complained.  As  soon  as  the  rain 
ceased,  the  winds  blew,  which  shook 
the  water  from  the  cavity  around  the 
stem  of  the  cherry  preventing  them 
from  cracking.  All  through  the  early 
season  it  rained  and  blew,  but  the 
sunshine  came  to  stay  at  last  and  we 
worked  from  six  to  six  for  $1.60  a 
day. 

Help  came  and  went,  some  did  not 
go  to  work  at  all,  but  looked  about 
disgustedly  and  then  took  the  next 
train  back.  These  were  mostly  from 
the  city.  They  did  not  know  how  to 
build  a  wood  fire.  They  pulled  the 
cherries  from  the  stem.  They  could 
not  learn  how  to  pack,  as  they  could 
not  detect  the  round  side  of  the 
cherries. 

Evenings  we  climbed  the  hills  to 
see  the  sunset,  over  the  patchwork 
of  orchard  and  vineyard.  Suisun  Bay 
glistened.  Beyond  it  Mt.  Diablo 
reared  to  the  sky. 

Below  the  campers  were  busy  with 
the  evening  work.  Not  one  looked 
up.  They  did  not  see  the  sunset  nor 
the  glistening  bay.  Only  bits  of  song, 
laughter  and  jokes  lightened  their 
burden  of  toil. 

The  camping  yard  was  fenced  in. 
A  camp  boss  had  charge  of  the  camp- 
ers. We  were  practically  under  guard 
and  only  allowed  out  of  the  enclosure 
to  go  to  work. 

Very  few  of  these  people  had  ever 
worked  in  the  fruit  before.  They 
were  orderly  and  made  the  most  of 
the  situation. 

My  husband  and  I  made  $30  in 
the  three  weeks'  work  and  could  have 
stayed  on  for  the  white  cherries,  but 
the  gypsy  spirit  was  tugging  again. 
The  money  we  made  must  take  us  on 
our  travels. 

We  left  the  camp  with  a  hearty 
goodbye  and  a  hope-to-meet-again 
farewell. 

In  Vacaville  and  Winters 

It  was  a  pleasant  drive  to  Cement, 
a  wonderful  place  of  life  and  machin- 
ery. 

Going  back  to  the  highway  we 
drove  through  Vacaville  and  Pleasant 
Valley   to   Winters.     Starting  early 


A  Picker's  Automobile  Tour  of  the  Orchards 


By  Nettie  More 

Of  Sunnyvale,  Oal. 


The  weather  turned  cold,  the  berries 
did  not  ripen,  our  wages  averaged 
twenty-five  cents  a  day.  Warmer 
weather  came  and  the  berries  with 
it.  There  was  a  shortage  of  cars, 
but  we  picked  for  the  cannery. 

Heat  Prostrated  Pickers 
The  heat  was  almost  unbearable. 
Some  of  the  pickers  were  prostrated, 
but  there  was  never  an  army  of  work- 
ers more  loyal  to  their  work,  or  that 
responded  more  heartily  to  the  farm- 
er's call  for  help.  But  we  can  hardly 
say  our  efforts  were  fully  appreciated. 

To  the  farmers  we  were  laborers. 
As  such  we  must  keep  our  places. 
Our  jovial  farmer  was  more  open- 
hearted  than  the  rest  and  helped  us 
pass  the  time  when  we  were  not 
working.  But  we  needed  more  pay. 
In  good  times  in  the  height  of  the 
season  in  an  all-day  picking  we  could 
make  only  $1.50  from  five  in  the 
morning  to  six  at  night.  Our  arms 
and  necks  were  blistered,  but  we 
were  game.  It  was  part  of  the  trip. 
We  worked  today,  we  traveled  to- 
morrow. 

When  you  buy  berries,  please  re- 
member that  some  person  picked 
them  for  a  cent  a  basket.  You  will 
pay  the  price  but  the  grower  and  the 
picker  do  not  get  this  price. 

We  worked  there  five  weeks  and 
earned  $35,  and  of  course,  toured  So- 
noma county  and  the  Russian  River 
resorts.  Again  the  moving-on  spirit 
was  whispering. 

On  the  15th  of  July  we  started  for 
Mendocino  county.  The  deer  season 
would  be  open  on  the  1st  of  August. 
We  had  brought  our  Winchester 
along  with  that  opening  in  view. 

Our   camp   was   set  up   under  a 

Camp  of  the  Fruit  Gatherers. 


A  Little  Prone  Picker. 

the  next  morning  we  drove  through  Davis 
and  Dixon  over  the  causeway  to 
Sacramento. 

The  grain  through  this  section  was  as 
high  as  the  fence.  The  wheat  was  shaded 
from  a  dull  green  to  a  tinge  of  yellow.  It 

made  us  wonder  why  our  flour  wasis  {he  first  Uttle  valley  on  the  left 


so  precious. 

After  resting  a  few  hours  in  Sacra- 
mento, our  way  led  to  Cosomne, 
eighteen  miles  east  of  Sacramento, 
on  the  Cosomne  River.  Beyond 
Perkins  the  road  was  rough  and  hilly. 

Nearly  dark  when  we  seemed  to 
have  reached  the  horizon,  we  dropped 
down  into  the  wonderful  Cosomne 
Valley,  a  sea  of  hop  poles  and  wav- 
ing white  twine,  orchards  and  alfalfa. 

Cosomne  is  an  ancient  village.  The 
overflow  from  the  river  ran  through 
the  one  street,  washing  it  clear  of 
dirt  over  which  we  bumped  to  a 
camping  place. 

We  took  long  trips  from  here.  The 
most  interesting  one  was  to  the 
mines  at  Plymouth  in  Amador 
county. 

Going  back  to  Cosomne  we  took  an 
old  road  to  Folsom  through  poor 
land  worn  out  by  constant  croppings. 
The  road  from  Roseville  to  Sacra- 
mento is  through  large  tracts  prin- 
cipally the  Haggin  estate. 

North  Sacramento  is  being  divided 
up  for  the  small  farmer,  small  houses 
are  being  built,  and  a  promising  fu- 
ture seems  assured. 

Back  again  to  Winters  by  another 
road  we  drove  up  Putah  Canyon,  in 
and  out,  up  and  down.    Rag  Canyon 


on  the  turn  of  the  road  to  Monticello. 
It  was  our  birthplace.  We  pitched 
our  camp  in  the  dooryard  under  the 
old  locust  trees  our  grandfather 
planted. 

We  spent  three  days  in  the  old 
home,  deserted  and  abandoned,  the 
house  crumbling,  the  fences  down, 
the  old  orchard  grown  to  a  thicket 
of  branches.  The  spirits  of  our  ances- 
tors were  with  us.  Their  footsteps 
sounded  from  cellar  to  attic,  to  the 
well  where  the  old  bucket  hung  de- 
caying in  its  rusting  hoops. 

After  visiting  the  deserted  farms 
of  our  old  neighbors,  we  drove  over 
the  Monticello  grade  to  Napa.  It 
was  a  quiet  Sunday  morning  that  wc 
drove  through  the  Valley  of  the 
Moon,  to  Santa  Rosa. 

We  had  a  good  camping  place,  free 
wood  and  straw  if  we  needed  it. 

Other  campers  came  and,  like  the 
cherry  hands  at  Green  Valley,  they 
were  from  the  city.  We  were  fami- 
liar with  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  berry 
work,  and  often  felt  sorry  for  these 
people  who  were  earnestly  trying  to 
earn  their  vacation,  but  knew  so  little 
about  fruu  picking. 

Conditions  were  about  the  same 
here  as  thev  were  at  Green  Valley. 


pussy  willow  tree  in  McDowell  Val- 
ley. The  great  stillness  was  about 
us,  a  mountain  lizard  crawled  lazily 
past  the  camp.  A  flock  of  young 
quail  peeped  cautiously  at  us,  and 
arose  with  a  whirl. 

Lake  County  Pears 

We  rode  and  drove,  climbed,  fished 
and  hunted  small  game,  then  on  the 
opening  day  we  were  proud  when 
the  big  buck  lay  at  our  feet,  his  flesh 
still  quivering  with  life. 

The  road  was  beckoning  again. 
There  were  miles  and  miles  of  Cali- 
fornia to  travel  yet. 

Thus  far  we  have  accomplished 
our  undertaking,  paid  our  way.  The 
game  has  been  worth  the  candle.  We 
have  seen  abundant  crops,  prosperity 
and  contentment.  Then  why  is  there 
the  strife  for  food  when  the  land  is 
yielding  every  pound  it  can? 

We  have  secured  work  in  the  pear 
orchards  near  Kelseyville,  Lake 
county.  They  arc  offering  good 
wages,  but  we  will  see  if  it  filters  to 
the  same  conditions  as  in  the  cherries 
and  berries.  We  do  not  think  so. 
Lake  county  is  far  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. City  dwellers  do  not  care  to 
get  beyond  a  fifty  mile  radius  from 
home,  so  the  cry  for  help  is  to  be 
heeded. 
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What  Hoover  Can  Do  for  the  Western  Farmer 


Some  Hints  to  the  Food  Administrator 

By  Bailey  Millard 


HOW  often  has  it  occurred  to 
you,  Mr.  Average  Citizen,  to 
remark  upon  some  miscarriage 
of  justice  or  some  political  or  social 
crime,  "If  I  were  dictator  such  and 
such  a  condition  would  speedily  be 
reformed?"  Perhaps  you  have  thought 
during  the  present  wartime  emer- 
gency, that  you  might  greatly  im- 
prove certain  conditions  or  set  aright 
something  that  seemed  to  you  to 
have  gone  wrong. 

Well,  the  only  real  dictator  in  this 
country  today  is  Herbert  Hoover, 
who  has  been  given  charge  of  food 
administration  all  over  the  land  and 
to  whom  we  look  for  some  wonder- 
ful reforms  that  will  help  along  con- 
ditions for  everybody,  rich  and  poor, 
high  and  low,  soldiers  and  civilians. 

We  will  set  aside  for  the  present 
the  consideration  of  what  measures 
are  likely  to  be  instituted  in  the  in- 
terest of  food  conservation  and  go 
directly  to  the  subject  that  most  in- 
terests our  rural  readers  today  so  far 
as  food  administration  is  concerned — 
food  production. 

What  can  Mr.  Hoover  do  for  the 
Western  farmer? 

What  can  he  do  to  encourage  him 
to  produce  bigger  crops  and  better 
ones? 

What  can  he  do  to  obviate  the  dif- 
ficulties that  surround  the  man  out 
there  in  the  field,  ready  and  willing 
at  all  times  to  do  his  best  in  the  way 
of  production,  yet  often  doubting 
whether  the  game  is  worth  the 
candle? 

Of  course  the  game  is  worth  the 
candle,  for  it  involves  the  lives  and 
welfare  of  the  whole  country.  But 
then  the  country  must  show  its  ap- 
preciation of  the  extra  and  arduous 
efforts  the  farmer  has  been  putting 
forth  to  feed  it. 

Let  Doubts  Be  Relieved 

When  President  Wilson  called 
upon  the  American  farmer  to  "turn 
in  hosts  to  the  farm  and  to  make 
certain  that  no  pains  and  no  labor  is 
lacking  in  this  great  matter,"  the  call 
was  heeded  and  obeyed.  No  mon- 
arch of  Europe  could  have  received 
a  more  ready  and  more  hearty  re- 
sponse to  a  royal  edict  of  this  nature 
than  was  given  by  the  farmers  of  this 
country  to  President  Wilson.  They 
planted  large  new  areas  at  a  time 
when  seed  was  more  costly  that  it 
had  been  for  many  years.  They 
labored  diligently  at  the  work  of  cul- 
tivation and  they  harvested  all  there 
was  to  harvest,  and  in  many  sections 
that  harvest  was  a  full  and  abundant 
one. 

But  now  if  the  conditon  of  the 
farmer's  mind  could  be  expressed  in 
one  word,  that  word  would  be 
"doubt." 

Doubt  exists  in  the  mind  of  the 
farmer  as  to  how  he  is  going  to  bear 
the  burden  of  increased  production 
next  season,  in  higher  cost  of  seed,  of 
labor  and  of  material.  In  many  places 
there  is  doubt  as  to  what  shall  be 
done  with  the  surplus  crops  that  have 
been  gathered  this  season.  Doubt 
exists  as  to  whether  the  farmer  is 
going  to  get  his  fair  share  of  returns 
for  all  his  hard  and  heavy  labor.  Will 
the  government  back  him  up  in  what 
he  fears  is  going  to  be  excessive  pro- 
duction— not  excessive  production  for 
the  world's  markets,  but  for  the  mar- 
ket he  is  able  to  reach? 

Will  Mr.  Hoover  take  hold  of  the 
big  end  of  the  problem  of  food  pro- 
duction and  conservation  or  will  he 
continue  to  talk  about  how  we  may 
save  a  bread  crust  here  and  there- 

Any  man  in  the  big,  compelling 
position  of  Mr.  Hoover — able  to  dic- 
tate just  what  can  be  done  toward 
encouraging  the  farmer — should  be 
able  to  see  and  understand  the  fact 
that  at  the  present  moment  it  is  en- 
couragement that  the  farmer  needs 
just  now — encouragement  that  shall 
hearten  him  up  for  the  work  of  the 
coming  season  and  make  him  turn  to 
with  a  real  appetite  for  the  big  job 


he  has  in  hand  of  feeding  a  hungry 
world.  Mr.  Hoover  himself  has  said 
that  the  speculator  must  be  con- 
trolled, and  he  has  been  making  a 
set  at  him,  but  will  he  really  control 
him,  or  will  he  get  off  as  the  trusts 
have  been  getting  off  under  the  Sher- 
man act?  The  farmer  is  going  to 
watch  the  processes  by  which  food 
control  is  conducted  and  if  in  the  end 
it  shall  appear  that  the  speculator, 
despite  all  the  edicts  of  the  food  dic- 
tator, is  able  to  gobble  three-fourths 
of  all  the  profits  that  accrue  from  the 
production  of  wheat,  corn,  potatoes 
or  other  crops,  then  Mr.  Hoover  and 
his  glorious  mission  will  be  set  down 
as  failures. 

Mr.  Hoover  says  he  does  not  be- 
lieve that  drastic  force  need  be  ap- 
plied to  maintain  economic  distribu- 
tion and  the  sole  use  of  supplies  by 
the  great  majority  of  American 
people.  Immediately  the  farmer 
jumps  in  with  the  question,  "Why 
not?  If  I  do  not  obey  the  Federal 
laws  as  to  pure  food  production,  or 
as  to  insect  pests  or  the  packing  of 
my  fruit,  I  must  pay  a  severe  pen- 
alty.   Then  why  let  the  middleman 

Here's  Help 

INSPIRING,  indeed,  and  truly 
wonderful  is  the  growth  of  Im- 
perial County,  Cal.  Its  citizens 
have  been  celebrating  the  tenth  birth- 
day of  the  county  lately,  and  they 
well  may  be  proud  of  the  tremen- 
dous advance  it  has  made — an  ad- 
vance that  probably  has  no  equal  any- 
where in  the  whole  country. 

Only  as  far  back  as  1900  the  cipher 
alone  was  necessary  in  the  statistics 
of  the  county.  The  land  valuation  of 
the  vast  desert  was  0;  the  population 
was  0;  the  livestock  total  was  0,  un- 
less jackrabbits  were  counted;  the 
annual  production  was  0. 

But  now  the  total  assessed  valua- 
tion of  property  in  the  county  is  $33,- 
062,542.  Population  has  grown  to 
more  than  40,000.  Value  of  all  crop 
and  livestock  production  in  1916  was 
more  than  $20,000,000. 

In  1910  there  were  1111  acres  of 
cantaloupes  in  the  county.  This  year 
there  are  14,765.  Last  year  Imperial 
county  produced  1,987,200  crates  of 
cantaloupes,  or  nearly  twice  as  many 
as  were  grown  in  any  other  State 
beside  California.  The  estimate  for 
this  year  is  2,608,200  crates,  and  the 


or  manufacturer  off  if  he  does  not 
heed   the  regulations  set   down  for 
him  by  the  food  administration?" 
Bedeviled  Distribution 

But  this  is  all  of  small  considera- 
tion beside  the  great,  big,  worrisome 
fac:  of  bedeviled  distribution  from 
which  the  .farmer  has  suffered  so 
long,  and  is  going  to  continue  to  suf- 
fer, unless  the  government  shall 
come  to  his  relief. 

Would  it  not  seem  reasonable  that 
a  government  that  can  order  its 
people  into  the  field  of  battle  to  be 
shot  at  would  at  the  same  time  be 
able  to  see  to  it  that  enough  cars 
should  be  built  and  put  upon  the 
tracks  to  forward  foodstuffs  to  them 
and  to  those  within  its  own  borders 
who  are  suffering  because  of  a  car 
shortage? 

Long  before  this  war  was  declared 
the  Government  knew  that  unless 
more  cars  were  built  the  distribution 
of  foods  would  be  greatly  hampered. 
There  has  been  plenty  of  time  to 
build  these  cars  and  plenty  of  men 
and  material  to  build  them,  and  yet 
for  over  a  year  the  farmer  and  the 
consumer  have  been  suffering  from 

for  Hoover 

State  of  Georgia  is  second  to  that, 
with  an  estimate  of  1,170,400,  less  than 
half  by  several  hundred  thousands  of 
crates. 

The  increase  in  milo  maize  in  the 
same  period  was  from  4327  acres  in 

1910  to  79,935.  In  cotton  the  increase 
has  been  enormous,  and  by  its  enter- 
prise in  that  industry  Imperial  has 
made  California  the  twelfth  cotton 
producing  State  in  the  Union.  In 
1916  it  was  the  only  State  whose 
growers  averaged  20  cents  a  pound  for 
their  product.  The  United  States 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  places  the 
average  yield  per  acre  of  California 
cotton  at  almost  30  per  cent  higher 
than  that  of  any  other  State,  with  an 
average  return  per  acre  of  $80,  the 
next  lowest  being  Virginia  with  $60.45. 

In  livestock  the  increase  has  been 
from  14,063  cattle  in  1910  to  77,143 
in  1917. 

Butter  shows  a  wonderful  gain.  In 

1911  Imperial  was  the  second  butter 
producing  county  in  California,  with 
2,885,941  pounds.  In  1916  it  stood 
second  only  to  Stanislaus,  having  pro- 
duced 6,780,552  pounds — or  an  in- 
crease of  235  per  cent. 


car  shortage.  Why  was  not  this  at- 
tended to?  If  it  is  being  attended 
to  now  is  the  attention  such  that 
will  insure  enough  cars  for  the 
prompt  removal  of  crops  and  the 
prompt  shipment  of  farm  machinery 
which  are  at  present  of  such  a  slow 
and  haphazard  nature? 

What  about  help?  Must  the  farm- 
er be  loaded  up  all  next  season  with 
high-priced  labor  when  it  would  be 
an  easy  matter  for  the  government  to 
see  to  it  that  it  is  provided  at  a 
much  lower  cost?  Last  month,  upon 
the  suggestion  of  some  of  the  larg- 
est ranchers  in  California  I  made  the 
suggestion  in  Orchard  and  Farm  that 
soldiers  of  the  soil  be  drafted  for  the 
farms,  as  they  were  just  as  essential 
as  the  bearers  of  arms  to  Europe. 
Senator  Hiram  W.  Johnson  fell  in 
with  the  idea  and  declared  himself 
as  anxious  to  help  the  farmer  by  re- 
ducing the  labor  shortage.  But  now 
if  the  suggestion  were  made  by  Mr. 
Hoover  as  food  administrator  it 
might  be  carried  out.    Will  he  do  it? 

Fighting  insect  pests  costs  more 
than  it  ever  did  before.  What  is  the 
government  going  to  do  to  cheapen 
the  cost  of  cyanide,  of  arsenites  and 
other  chemicals  needed  to  carry  on 
this  warfare  in  the  orchard? 

Right  on  top  of  a  flood  of  good 
advice  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture— millions  of  circulars  and 
pamphlets  and  millions  of  articles 
sent  to  farm  journals,  telling  the 
farmer  what  he  should  do  to  increase 
food  production  —  comes  another 
batch  of  multigraph  sheets  and 
printed  documents  from  Mr.  Hoover, 
giving  more  good  advice  of  the  same 
order. 

The  farmer  is  tired  of  good  advice. 
He  is  loaded  up  with  it  and  sickened 
by  it.  To  tell  the  truth  he  has  not 
needed  nor  heeded  the  thousandth 
part  of  it.  What  he  wants  is  the 
assurance  from  Mr.  Hoover  or  from 
somebody  in  authority  in  the  govern- 
mental way  that  farming  is  going  to 
be  made  less  burdensome  and  cheap- 
er for  him  and'  that  he  is  going  to 
have  a  fair  share  of  the  profits  that 
come  from  what  he  produces. 
Good  Advice  Not  Enough 

Recently  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Hoover 
and  requested  that  he  give  some  such 
assurance,  telling  him  that  it  would 
greatly  hearten  the  overburdened, 
overworking  husbandman.  I  set  forth 
conditions  is  they  appeared  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  editor  of  a 
Western  farm  journal  who  had  been 
listening  to  the  wail  of  the  over- 
burdened crop  producer.  I  told  him 
if  he  would  write  an  article  for 
Orchard  and  Farm  and  for  other 
rural  papers,  giving  assurance  to 
farmers  of  the  really  helpful  co-oper- 
ation on  the  part  of  the  government, 
we  would  be  glad  to  give  it  wide 
circulation.  The  reply  received  in- 
cludes this  paragraph,  which  contains 
a  ray  of  hope: 

"I  believe  that  I  understand  your 
situation  exactly;  and  yours  are  the 
kind  of  letters  which  are  needed  to 
come  into  the  various  public  press 
services  of  the  country.  We  are  not 
sure  that  we  can  maintain  any  higher 
standard  of  publicity  than  the  other 
services  that  you  are  receiving,  nor 
do  we  maintain  that  we  can  give  you 
any  more  exclusive  copy  than  you  are 
getting.  However,  this  division  is 
working  along  the  line  that  you  sug- 
gested in  your  letter." 

While  this  answer  refers  more 
particularly  to  the  class  and  kind  of 
farm  journal  articles  Mr.  Hoover  in- 
tends to  send  out  from  Washington, 
it  sh  ws  an  inclination  to  get  away 
from  the  good  advice  literature  with 
which  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  overwhelmed  the  country. 

Mr.  Hoover  can,  and  doubtless 
will,  give  the  Western  farmer  a  great 
deal  more  than  good  advice.  May 
we  not  ask  that  he  give  him  some 
real,  practical  assistance? 
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A  Hundred  Different  Uses  Found  for  Farm  Tractor 


By  O.  H.  Stevens 

President    Traction   Engine   and  Implement  Dealers'  Association  of  Southern 

California. 


Holt  Doing  Biff  Work  With  Sixteen  Gangs 


Fageol — See  Them  Teeth? 

WITH  the  increasing  use  of 
tractors  and  the  increasing 
scarcity  of  horse  flesh,  the 
number  of  uses  to  which  a  tractor 
may  be  put  becomes  more  and  more  a 
deciding  factor  in  its  purchase. 

Tractors  were  first  used  on  the 
larger  farms,  where  there  is  such  a 
great  amount  of  heavy  work  that  the 
tractor  may  always  be  kept  busy  by 
tending  only  to  the  plowing  and  the 
pulling  of  the  harvester.  The  oper- 
ator of  the  small  ranch,  however,  does 
not  have  enough  plowing  to  keep  the 
tractor  busy,  nor  enough  harvesting, 
and  it  is  therefore  to  his  advantage  to 
find  out  other  ways  in  which  the 
tractor  may  be  kept  busy. 

It  is  not  always  necessary  to  find 
such  work,  for  even  on  the  small  place 
the  saving  in  cost  over  horses  and 
mules  amounts  to  enough  during  the 
plowing  and  harvesting  seasons  to 
make  the  tractor  a  good  paying  in- 
vestment, even  though  it  remains 
idle  two-thirds  of  the  time. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
more  work  the  tractor  owner  can  find 
for  his  machine,  the  greater  will  be 
the  profit  it  earns  for  him,  and  it  is 
therefore  to  his  interest  to  keep  it 
busy  as  much  of  the  time  as  possible. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  The  Holt 
Manufacturing  Company  at  Stock- 
ton, offered  a  prize  to  the  operator 
of  a  caterpillar  tractor'  who  could  sub- 
mit the  greatest  number  of  uses  to 
which  he  had  put  the  tractor.  The 
prize  was  won  by  a  Delano,  Califor- 
nia, rancher  who  submitted  a  list  of 


Fredlund  New  One-Wheel  Orchard  Machine 

forty  uses  to  which  he  had  put  the 
caterpillar  tractor. 

A  hundred  or  more  different  uses 
were  disclosed  by  the  various  entries 
in  the  contest.  Naturally,  many  of  the 
uses  listed  were  exceptional  ones, 
such  as  may  occur  only  rarely  in  in- 
dividual cases.  There  were,  however, 
enough  practical  uses  listed  to  show 


Sandusky  Loaded  ror  Fair 

the  tractor's  adaptability  to  a  vast 
number  of  uses. 

Among  the  unusual  uses  was  the 
statement  of  one  caterpillar  tractor 
operator  that  he  had  used  the  ma- 
chin*  in  place  of  a  gate  when  the  gate 
was  broken.  Another  used  the  trac- 
tor for  breaking  mules  to  lead  and  to 
accustom  them  to  machinery.  An- 
other pulled  out  of  a  well,  with  the 


Waterloo  Boy  Getting  Down  to  Business 

tractor,  a  horse  that  had  fallen  in  by 
accident. 

But  the  practical  uses  far  out- 
numbered these,  among  them  being 
the  following:  Pulling  plows,  pulling 
drills,  disc  harrowing,  pulling  har- 
vesters, land  leveling,  scraping,  pull- 
ing out  fence  posts,  erecting  a  der- 
rick, moving  a  house,  road  grading, 
up-rooting  old  roads,  pulling  trees, 
up-rooting  stumps,  hauling  lumber, 
hauling  water,  clearing  weeds,  logging, 
sawing  wood,  making  ditches,  mak- 
ing levees,  stretching  fence  wire,  and 
so  on,  almost  without  limit. 

The  principal  thing  to  remember 
is,  that  with  a  tractor  that  is  versatile 
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Union  Sure  Grip  12-25  Turning  Hard  Adobe 

in  its  uses,  the  only  limit  to  its  adapt- 
ability is  the  ingenuity  of  its  owner. 
A  certain  amount  of  enterprise  is 
also  essential,  and  the  tractor  owner 
must  possess  the  confidence  that  is 
instilled  by  owning  a  machine  which 
is  able  to  undertake  and  successfully 
accomplish  any  one  of  many  different 
kinds  of  work. 

The  tractor  of  all-around  useful- 
ness is  particularly  valuable  to  the 
owner  who  undertakes  contract  work. 
Many  tractor  purchasers  find  it  prac- 
ticable to  buy  a  machine  much  larger 
than  is  necessary  for  their  own  work. 
This  gives  them  the  assurance  of 
ample  power  for  all  of  their  own  re- 

Moline   Original   2-Wheel  Universal 


Case  In  France  Handled  by  German  Prisoners 
— French  Official  Photo 

quirements  and  in  addition  enables 
them  to  complete  their  own  work  in 
quick  time,  after  which  they  will  be 
able  to  handle  the  contract  work  of 
which  large  quantities  always  await 
the  enterprising  and  successful  tractor 
owner. 

In  every  community  will  be  found 
one  or  two  tractor  owners  who  do 
work  on  contract,  or  custom  work, 
as  it  is  often  called,  who  farm  no 
land  of  their  own,  and  whose  outfits 
are  kept  busy  nearly  every  day  in  the 
year.  The  most  successful  of  these 
men  have  established  the  reputation 
for  good  work — they  purchase  good 
tractors  in  the  first  place  and  then 
take  good  care  of  their  machines  so 
there  will  be  no  delays  in  the  field 
and  no  inconvenience  to  the  man  hir- 
ing the  outfit. 


Samson   Sieve  Grip  Tearing  It  Up 

The  Pacific  Coast  farmer  who  fails 
to  consider  and  understand  the  trend 
of  the  times  in  this  respect  will  no 
doubt  soon  be  classed  with  the 
farmer  of  by-gone  days,  whose  senti- 
ment in  regard  to  the  old  ox  team 
overcame  his  better  judgment  in  re- 
placing it  with  a  span  of  good  horses. 


Mogul  12-25  Pulling  Harvester-Thresher 

When  our  president  told  us  that 
the  result  of  the  war  might  depend 
largely  upon  the  ability  of  the  farmer 
to  produce  more  crops;  and  that  every 
means  at  the  command  of  the  farmer 
should  be  employed  to  increase  pro- 
duction, it  seems  as  if  he  said  almost 
plainer  than  words  "get  a  tractor." 

The  tractor  is  the  one  big  way 
open  to  increase  Ifarm  (production. 
The  urgency  of  the  present  food  situa- 
tion assures  us  that  the  tractor 
problem  on  small  farms  will  be  solved 
quickly;  that  developments  in  tractor 

OllPull  Humely 


Yuba  12-20  in  a  Santa  Clara  Orchard 


Lambert  Chain  Treud 

farming  will  be  so  rapid  as  to  astound 
the  world;  that  types  of  tractors  will 
soon  be  in  use  which  will  prove  prof- 
itable on  farms  of  all  sizes.  A  tractor 
to  be  profitable  must  do  a  large 
enough  percentage  of  the  things  which 
horses  now  do,  so  that  you  can  elimin- 
ate at  least  75  per  cent  of  your  horses. 


Bean   TrackPull   Showing   Practicability  in 
Orchard 

The  development  of  new  types,  par- 
ticularly the  invention  of  the  two- 
wheel  tractor  where  light  weight  is 
combined  with  unusual  power  and 
convenience  of  handling — has  opened 
the  way  for  power  farming  on  thou- 
sands of  farms  where  it  has  hitherto 
been  impractical. 

If  you  have  not  begun  to  inquire 
into  the  fitness  of  tractors  for  your 
farm  you  will  be  surprised  to  find 
how  the  inventive  genius  for  which 
America  is  famous  has  conquered  the 
obstacles  which  you  have  thought, 
stood  in  the  way  of  your  owning  and 
using  a  tractor.  And  if  you  have  not 
investigated  the  advantages  of  farm- 
ing with  power  you  will  be  surprised 
at  the  benefits  it  will  bring  you. 

So  with  all  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  the  problem  is  no  longer  "shall 
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C.  L,  Best  Model  40  Tracklayer 

I  buy  a  tractor?"  but  rather  "which 
onef" 

Summing  it  all  up,  the  matter  of 
tractor  uses  is  largely  an  individual 
problem.  The  tractor  must  be  right 
and  must  be  versatile,  but  if  it  has 
these  qualities  it  is  up  to  the  man 
himself  to  use  his  ingenuity  in  keep- 
ing it  busy  on  various  kinds  of  work. 
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Does  All 
Farm 

Work 
Without 

Horses 

See  foryourself  how  well  the  Moline  Universal  Two- 
Wheel  Tractor  FITS  YOUR  FARM.  It  cultivates  as  well  I 
as  plows.  It  works  on  plowed  ground  without  packing  the 
soil.   It  is  as  easy  to  handle  as  a  team  of  horses.  It  gets 
close  into  the  fence  corners,  turns  short  and  backs  with 
tools  attached.  It  is  a  real  one-man  tractor.  You  ride  on 

the  tool  where  you  can  see  the  work  you  are  doing.  You  don't  have  to 
have  someone  run  the  tractor  while  you  operate  the  farm  implement, 
and  finally,  it  DOES  ALL  FARM  WORK  WITHOUT  HORSES. 

Costs  Less  Than  4  Horses 
Does  the  Work  of  7  Horses 

With  all  the  advantages  named  above  the  Moline 
Universal  Two-Wheel  Tractor  is  also  low  in  first  cost 
and  very  inexpensive  to  operate.  It  costs  you  less 
than  4  good  horses.  When  it  comes  to  pulling  it  has 

the  power  of  5  horses  and  because  it  travels  faster  and  never 
tires,  it  will  actually  do  the  work  of  7  horses. 


MOLINE 


TRACTOR 


UNIVERSAL 


BAR  VESTING 


will  do  anything  you  can  do  with 
horses  and  do  it  quicker,  easier, 
better  and  with  less  hired  help. 
Because  all  its  weight  is  on  two 
wheels  —  it  has  no  dead  weight 

to  carry.    All  its  weight  is  traction 
weight   It  throws  all  of  its  weight  into 
the  pull.    The  tool  you  hitch  it  to 
forms  the  rear  wheels.   This  gives  two 
big  advantages.   FIRST:  It  does  away 
with  almost  a  ton  of  needless  weight — 
which  tractors  of  the  3  and  4  wheel 
types  require.   SECOND:  It  enables  the 
operator  to  ride  the  tool  instead  of  the 
Tractor.    In  this  way  you  can  watch 
the  work  closely.  You  can  turn  short, 
get  closer  into  fence  corners  than  you 
can  with  a  team  and  back  with  tools 
attached. 

If  you  have  an  average  farm  of  from 
80  to  300  acres  you  will  find  this  one- 
man,  two-wheel,  all-purpose  tractor 
ideally  fitted  for  vour  work.  Don't 
buy  any  tractor  until  you  have  investi- 
gated the  Moline  Universal.  Write 
for  new  Catalog  Folder  and  read  how 
this  tractor  is  solving  the  hired  help 
and  power  problems  on  other  farms 
like  yours.  Write  today. 


MOLINE  PLOW  CO. D " " 


Moline,  111. 
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Highest  Egg  Production 

Best  Rations  and  How  to  Give  Them 


By  Charles  Weeks 

Of  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


/N  THE  publication  of  these 
Weeks  poultry  articles  Orchard 
and  Farm  is  giving  its  readers 
the  benefit  of  the  best  advice  obtain- 
able as  to  chicken  and  egg  production 
on  this  coast,  for  Charles  Weeks  is 
today  the  most  famous  poultry  ex- 
pert in  this  country.  Eggs  and  poul- 
try are  going  to  be  high  next  winter 
and  everybody  who  can  do  so  should 
raise  as  many  fowls  as  possible. — 
Editor's  Note. 


THE  very  first  essential  in  feed- 
ing for  eggs  is  heavy  feeding. 
Too  many  poultrymen  feed 
only  a  maintenance  ration  instead  of 
a  producing  ration.  The  laying  hen 
should  never  become  hungry,  conse- 
quently she  will  never  be  overfed,  for 
it  is  the  hungry  hen  that  overeats. 

It  takes  a  wonderful  digestive  ma- 
chine to  turn  out  an  egg  every  two 
days  in  the  year,  for  the  egg  is  the 
result  of  highly  concentrated  raw 
feeds,  and  without  an  abundance  and 
a  large  variety  of  feeds  the  hen  can- 
not produce. 

An  egg  is  a  marvelous  production 
of  rich  food  content  manufactured 
from  the  raw  foods  that  the  hen  has 
before  her.  It  behooves  us  to  make 
sure  that  the  hen  has  every  essential 
for  making  that  egg,  and  the  hen 
knows  much  better  than  we  what 
kind  of  food  to  select  to  produce  that 
egg.  She  only  wants  a  chance  to 
choose  from  a  large  enough  variety 
to  be  able  to  supply  all  the  con- 
stituents of  that  egg.  If  a  single  ele- 
ment is  lacking  in  the  feed,  then  the 
egg  production  is  not  maximum.  The 


hen  may  have  everything  before  her 
with  which  to  make  an  egg  and  lack 
only  lime  for  shell,  and  is  thus 
hindered. 

If  there  is  just  one  element  lack- 
ing in  the  ration  the  hen  will  have 
to  carry  the  egg  over  to  another  day 
in  order  to  have  the  egg  completed 
If  the  egg  is  finished  in  due  time  the 
hen  is  compelled  to  eat  more  of  one 
kind  of  food  than  is  necessary  in 
order  to  make  up  for  the  lacking 
parts  and  thus  part  of  the  food  is  not 
wholly  assimilated.  When  part  of 
the  food  passes  through  the  hen  un- 
assimilated,  as  we  sometimes  see 
from  the  droppings,  then  the  ration 
is  not  a  balanced  one  and  food  is 
wasted. 

A  wise  feeder  will  keep  as  many 
varieties  before  the  hen  as  possible 
so  she  may  choose  the  constituents 
for  the  egg.  The  most  successful  egg 
farmers  keep  feed  in  hoppers  before 
the  hens  all  the  time.  That  day  is 
past  when  a  measure  feeds  out  to 
hens.  If  grain  is  measured  out  at 
stated  periods  the  hen  invariably  eats 
more  than  is  good  for  her  at  one 
time. 

Nature  intended  the  crop  of  a  hen 
to  act  as  a  receptacle  into  which  the 
food  for  a  day  could  be  dumped  as 
the  hen,  in  her  wild  state,  found  it. 
Thus  being  filled,  no  ill  effects  re- 
sulted. Nature  never  intended  that 
the  crop  of  a  hen  should  be  filled  in 
a  few  minutes,  as  in  the  case  when 
hens  are  fed  wet  mash  or  grains  at 
stated  intervals. 

A  hungry  hen  will  always  fill 

(Continued  on  Pace  25) 
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The  Moline  Line 

I  ncludes 
Corn    Planters,  Cotton 
Plant  era,  Cultivators. 
Corn    Binders,  Grain 
Binders,    Grain  Drills, 
Harrows,     Hay  Rakes, 
Lime    Spreaders,  Mow- 
ers, Manure  Spreaders, 
Plows    (Chilled  and 
Steel),  Reapers,  Scales, 
Seeders,    Stalk  Cutters, 
Farm  Trucks,  Vehicles, 
Wajrons,  also 
STEPHENS  SIX 
AUTOMOBILES 


Mm  IMT    DI  f\\\l  rf\      Moline,  Illinois  _ 


MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 


Moline,  Illinois 
Dept.  48 

Gentlemen: — 

I  am  Interested  in  finding  out  how  the  Moline 
Universal   Two-Wheel   Tractor   will   tit  my  tarm. 


I  work  acres. 


The  land  is. 
(Level. 


rolling,  hilly.) 


The  soil  is. 


Name 
P.  O 


™       p.  o   State   ■ 

_  _  _  _  _  _  _J 


SEPTEMBER 

By  Henry  Meade  Bland 

.  TWITTER  of  wrens,  a  rustle 
yZj        of  leaves, 
•4  J.    How  sweet  'tis  to  remember! 
Such  is  the  magic  nature  weaves 
When  it  is  mild  September. 

A  gossamer  on  the  gentle  wind, 
White  as  the  snow  of  December, 

Bright  as  a  spirit  unconfined; 
And  it  is  mild  September. 

A  honker  call  from  the  clear  blue  sky. 

Prophetic  of  November. 
'Tis  answered  by  the  flock's  high  cry — 

Yes.  it  is  mild  September. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Farm  Machinery 
Wanted 

Scotty  Pays  Cash 

for  any  kind  of  farm  machinery  you  don't  need 
and  want  to  sell.  No  matter  what  It  It,  write 
us,  giving  ut  a  good  description  of  what  you 
have.  We  want  hay  balers,  cultivators,  plows, 
narrows,  arllls,  harvesting  machinery,  threshing 
machines,  feed  cutters  and  grinders,  fanning 
mills,  windmills,  gasoline  engines,  tractors,  black* 
smith  tools,  belting.  In  faot  anything  and  every* 
thing  you  have  to  sell. 

Scotty's  Place 

135  South  Los  Angeles  Street 

Los  Angeles,  Cat. 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  new  and  used 
tartn  machinery  of  any  firm  In  the  State.  Visit 
us  or  write  us  and  save  money. 


DON'T  CUT  OUT 

A  Shoe  Boil, Capped' 
Hock  or  Bursitis 


FOR 


ABSORB 

I~  *  -ACE  MARK  BIO  u 


ACE  MARK  OIO.U  S  P4f  Off 


will  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
Stops  lameness  promptly.  Does  not  blis- 
ter or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  $2  a  bottle  delivered.  Book  6  M  free. 

ABSORBINE.  JR.,  (or  mankind,  the  antiseptic 
Unlment  for  Boils.  Bruises.  Sores.  Swelling,.  Varicose  Veina. 
Allays  Pain  and  Inflammation.  Price  SI  and  tZ  a  bottle  at 
druggist,  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  II  you  write. 

V.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  157  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  V--*. 


With  gasoline  selling  around  '  t 
30c  a  gallon,  it  should  interest  you  to 
know  that  tires  that  are  insuffi- 
ciently inflated  need  25%  more 
gasoline  to  pull  them  along  the 
road  than  tires  that  are  inflated  to 
the  right  pressure.    With  a  , 

Schrader  Universal 
Tire  Pressure  Gauge 

you  can  keep  your  tires  inflati 
the  right  pressure. 

Price  in  U.  S.  A.  One  Dollar 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the 
SCHRADER  UNIVERSAL  PUMP  CON- 
NECTION also.    It  makes  tire-pump- 
ing and  tire-testing  easy. 
A.  SCHRADER'S  SON.  Inc. 
801  Atlantic  Ave 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


RHEUMATISM 


ANTI-tJRIC,  the  famous  ROOT  and 
BERRY  remedy  for  the  cure  of  RHEU- 
MATISM and  the  purifying  of  the  blood 
(and  will  also  act  on  the  kidneys),  has 
cured  thousands.  Contains  no  opiates  or 
chemicals,  and  the  most  delicate  stom- 
ach can  take  it.  An  outfit  (two  weeks' 
treatment)  contains  an  8-ounce  bottle  of 
liquid,  a  box  of  tablets  for  Internal  use 
and  a  1-ounce  bottle  of  oil  especially  pre- 
pared for  MASSAGING  the  parts  affected. 
Results  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
Price,  $1.50  per  outfit.  If  not  at  your 
local  druggist,  we  will  send  prepaid  by 
Parcel  Post,  C.  O.  D.    Write  today. 

ANTI-URIC  CO. 

32  Front  St. 

San  Francisco 


Advertisers  in  Orchard  and  Farm  are 
deserving  of  your  complete  confidence. 
Though  they  may  be  unknown  to  you,  you 
need  have  no  hesitancy  in  trusting  them. 


Powder  Shipments  Slow 

FARMERS  who  have  shipments 
of  powder  coming  through  by 
freight  nowadays,  are  finding 
that  in  some  cases  they  must  wait 
weeks  for  delivery.  The  railroads  are 
badly  enough  congested  with  ordi- 
nary merchandise,  which  does  not 
require  special  packing  in  cars,  or 
good  sound  weather-proof  cars,  as 
explosives  do.  The  delays  at  points 
far  from  the  mills  are  so  serious  that 
many  who  have  planned  clearing 
work  and  soil  blasting  this  summer 
have  had  to  postpone  it.  It  is  the 
movement  of  troops  and  army  sup- 
plies that  is  causing  this  delay  in  de- 
livery of  ordinary  materials. 

Perhaps  what  may  develop  into  an 
even  more  serious  situation  is  that 
many  ingredients  of  powder  are  run- 
ning short.  The  government  is  re- 
quiring increasing  quantities  of  all 
explosive  materials. 

The  shortage  in  copper  is  affecting 
the  powder  trade.  Copper  is  almost 
a  necessity  for  caps,  and  the  supply 
of  this  metal  today  in  the  market  is 
so  low  that  factories  which  did  not 
order  several  months  ago  are  running 
short.  If  cap  manufacturers  run 
short,  no  amount  of  hustling  in  the 
actual  powder  business  will  help  the 
man  who  wants  to  take  his  stumps 
out  this  winter. 

It  is  wisdom  to  buy  whatever  pow- 
der may  be  needed  during  the  next 
twelve  months,  and  to  store  it  at 
home.  If  the  storage  house  or  room 
is  dry,  well  ventilated,  and  provided 
with  air  chambers  below  the  floor 
and  above  the  ceiling,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  powder  should  not  keep 
from  month  to  month  in  practically 
perfect  condition.  Cold  does  not 
hurt  it  so  long  as  it  is  not  frozen 
and  thawed  more  than  once  or  twice. 
Heat  about  100  degrees  may  damage 
it.  The  temperature  should  be  kept 
at  80  degrees  or  less,  which  is  easily 
done  if  there  is  circulation  of  air 
above  and  below  the  room  containing 
the  powder. 

How  to  Slay  Beetles 

HAVE  the  invading  hosts  of  bee- 
tles been  attacking  your  beans 
or  your  summer  squash?  Here 
is  the  way  to  expel  the  invaders  to 
be  taught  in  the  Farmers'  Short 
Courses  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia Farm  at' Davis  from  September 
24th  to  November  2d. 

Spray  your  beans,  cucumbers,  or 
summer  squash  with  a  solution  of 
three  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  paste 
to  fifty  gallons.  This  gives  better 
results  than  strong  applications  of 
Black-Leaf  40  and  soap,  or  sulphur, 
wet  or  dry,  or  distillate  oil. 

Cabbages  may  be  protected  against 
aphids  by  spraying  them  with  five 
ounces  of  Black-Leaf  40  and  two 
pounds  of  soap  to  fifty  gallons  of 
water.  Cabbages  at  the  University 
Farm  sprayed  this  way  not  only 
yielded  more  heavily  than  untreated 
plots,  but  brought  $5  a  ton  above  the 
prevailing  market  prices. 

There  will  be  special  value  to  the 
community  in  the  teaching  to  be 
given  in  the  short  courses  at  the 
University  Farm  concerning  control 
measures  for  various  insects  and  for 
fungus  diseases,  since  this  year's 
crops  have  suffered  heavily  from 
such  pests.  The  loss  to  the  State  has 
been  doubly  heavy  this  season  be- 
cause of  the  increased  acreage  planted 
and  the  prevailingly  high  prices  of 
produce. 

Goat  breeders  of  California  have 
been  urged  to  show  their  stock  at  the 
California  State  Fair,  and  have  sent 
a  number  of  satisfactory  replies.  The 
aggregate  value  of  the  goat  flocks  in 
California  is  now  very  large. 


Auto  Trailers  $75  and  up  H; 


u 

r  4-Trheol 
tx»e  built  t* 
capacity 

Made  In 
San  Francisco 

Truck  Attachments 
$310  and  Up 

Made   for   Any  Automobile 
Up  to  S-ton  Capacity 
TERRITORY  OPEN  FOB 
AGENTS 

Reliance  Trailer  & 
Truck  Co. 

8766  Mission  St. 
San  Francisco, 

OaL 

J.  R.  KOXETSKY,  MANAGER 


S  Use  PtRMAHETTT  PIPE  rot. 
a  IRRIGATION  DRAINAGE 
a    CULVERTS  SEWERAGE 

M//<  i  CHOCKED  BLOO.  •  SAM  nUUKISCOi 
V»y/c>  /  WORKS -UttCOL*.G«l.  J 


5  Cents  an  Acre.  Cash 

Texas  school  lands  for  sale  by  the  State  at  $2  an 
acre.  5c  an  acre  cash,  and  no  more  for  40  year*  but 
3  per  cent  Interest;  send  6c  postage  for  further  Infor- 
mation. INVESTOR  PUB.  CO.. 

Dept.  1.  San  Antonio.  Texan. 


Oakland  Conservatory  of  Music 

Madison  at  14th  St.,  Oakland,  Calif. 
Founded  A.  D.  1801.  The  oldest  estab- 
lished school  of  genuine  musical  Instruc- 
tion on  Pacific  Coast.  All  branches 
taught.  Teaching  districts  allotted  to 
graduates.  Send  for  prospectus.  ADOLF 
GREGORY,  Director. 


The  men  who  sold  you 
your  fruit  trees  say: 

"Your  trees  must  be  planted  right  if  they 
are  to  thrive.  Make  the  holes  deep  and  wide 
and  break  up  the  subsoil.  The  best  way  to  do 
this  is  by  blasting." 

Nearly  every  Western  nurseryman  uses  and 
i     recommends  blasting  for  tree-planting.  "We 
\    know  the  value  of  such  work,"  say  Fancher 
flji    Creek  Nurseries,  California.    "  We  favor  blast- 
ing,"  says  Oregon  Nursery  Co.    "Blasting  is 
^  important,"  says  Puyallup  Nursery  .Washington. 

Blast  with 


STUMPING  AGRICULTURAL 

— which  do  their  work  cheaper  and  better  than 
ordinary  dynamites.  These  improved  explosives 
— made  in  two  brands,  Eureka  Stumping  Powder 
and  Giant  Stumping  Powder — are  prepared  es- 

fecially  for  Pacific  Coast  farm  and  orchard  work, 
hey  pulverize  the  soil  several  feet  deep  and 
wide,  and  place  it  in  the  best  condition  to  insure 
the  rapid  growth  of  trees  and  crops. 

Be  careful  to  get  the  genuine,  made  by  the  company  which 
originated  all  "piant  powders."  If  your  dealer  has  only 
ordinary  dynamites,  write  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are 

supplied  with  the  real  Giant  Powders. 

-     _,,  Get  our  valuable, 

Get  Some  or   1  hese  illustrated  books. 

_.        _-,         v-s  D      1      They  tell  how  to  save 

rive rree r arm DOOK3  money  by  using 

Giant  Powders  for  Boulder  Blasting,  Stump  Blasting  and 
Ditching,  how  to  grow  bigger  farm  crops  by  blasting  the  sub- 
soil and  how  to  blast  in  new  orold  orchards.  Mark  in  coupon 
the  subjects  that  interest  you, and  the  bookswillbe  sent  free. 

THEG1ANT  POWDER  CO.,Con.,0",?,:;,  San  Frtnciico 

"  "«*r»thina  far  Ml.r.t-..  .  " 
Branch  Offices:  Seattls.  Spokans,  Portland,  Salt  L^ko_Clty,  JJsnvsr. 

Tfree  book  COUPON  I 

I  The  Ginnt  Powder  Co.,  Con.  I 
I  San  Francisco 

Tcrd  me  your  illustrated  books  on  I 
I     ilic  subjects  which  I  have  marked  X,  ■ 

|  rjsiump  Blasting        Tree  Planting  I 

I  QboulderBlastlng^  Oltch  Blaatlng  I 


^jsibioll  Blasting 


IIS 


Name 


Addtc 


Write  below  your  dealer's  mini,  j 
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PerCent 

Saving 

By  Building  a  Ready 
Cut  House 


Full    Plans,  Specifi- 
cations and  Infor- 
mation Fur- 
nished 


All  Material  Cut  to 
Fit  Square  and  True 


Needs  Only  Placing 
and  Nailing 
in  ProDer  °lace 


Plan  No.  150 
Send  for  Book  of  Plans,  With  Val 
Information    to    Owners    and  Bu 


All  the  Follow- 
ing Material: 

Lumber  and  Lath 
Hardwood  Flooring 
Inside  Finish 
Sash  and  Doors 
Window    and  Door 

Frames 
Hardware,  Rough 

and  Finished 
Screens 
Paint  Material 
Roofing 

Electric  Wiring  and 

Fixtures 
Plumbing  Fixtures 

and  Piping 
Built-in  Features 

Complete 

For  $1,280 

able 
ilders 


California  Ready-Cut  Bungalow  Co. 

Building  Department  A 
1908  South  Main  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Imperial  Valley  Butter     Dairy  Products  at  Fair 


Advertisers  in  Orchard  and   Farm  are  BEACH  HILL  INN  £?*r 

deserving    of    your    complete    confidence.  the  beach.    The  place  you  will  like.  Ele- 

Though  they  may  be  unknown  to  you   you  ft"*,™*  hom^.lke.^ Hot  android  water 

need  have  no  hesitancy  In  trusting  them.  |  RatC8  j14  a„a  up  per  week. 


Excelsior 
Motorcycles 
Always 
Make 
Good. 


For  Farm 
or  City 
You    Will  Find 
the  Excelsior 
Reliable. 


H.  D.  Frazee,  Agent, 

1550  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
A  Complete   Line  of 

MOTORCYCLES  AND  BICYCLES 

Always  on  hand..  Oar  prices  are  ruin.  MAIL  ORDERS  GIVEN  PROMPT  AND  CARE- 
FUL ATTENTION  AND  SHIPPED  SAME  DAY.  Our  Une  of  Motorcycle  and  Bicycle 
Sundries  is  onr  pride.    Used  Motorcycles  from  923.00  np.    Send  for  our  list  and  terms. 

H.  D.  FRAZEE 

1550  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Send  for  Our  Catalogues  and   Price  Lists. 


Red  Crown's  con- 
tinuous chain  of 
boiling  points  in- 
sures maximum 


OF  late  years  there  has  been  a 
wonderful  increase  in  the  butter 
production  of  Imperial  County, 
Cal.  Five  years  ago  Imperial  was  the 
seventh  county  of  the  State  in  butter, 
Stanislaus  being  first.  But  today  Im- 
perial stands  second  on  the  list  and 
there  is  every  evidence  that  it  may 
forge  ahead  to  the  first  rank. 

Here  are  the  figures  showing  the 
butter  yield  in  the  leading  dairying 
counties  of  California  in  1911  and 
1916: 

1911 

County  Pounds  Rank 

Humboldt   5,238,382  First 

Stanislaus   5,166,515  Second 

Tulare   3,955,583  Third 

Fresno   ...3,803,644  Fourth 

Kings   3,552,542  Fifth 

Merced   3,102,222  Sixth 

Imperial   2,885,941  Seventh 

1916 

Humboldt   -5,588,604  Third 

Stanislaus   9,980,021  First 

Tulare   4,677,839  Fourth 

Fresno   .4,204,416  Fifth 

Kings   .3,960,949  Seventh 

Merced   4,028,062  Sixth 

Imperial   6,780,552  Second 

As  is  seen  by  the  above  table 
Stanislaus  county  alone  leads  Im- 
perial in  butter  production.  In  1911 
Imperial  was  seventh  among  the 
counties,  with  a  production  of  2,885,- 
941  pounds.  In  1916  it  had  increased 
its  production  235  per  cent,  reaching 
the  splendid  total  of  6,780,552  pounds. 
Stanislaus  in  the  same  period  in- 
creased its  production  193  per  cent 
and  its  rank  from  second  to  first,  with 
a  total  of  9,980,021. 

Humboldt  county  is  third,  consider- 
ably more  than  a  million  pounds  be- 
hind Imperial. 

The  total  butter  production  of  the 
six  Southern  California  counties  aside 
from  Imperial  was  1,035,008  pounds. 

E.  H.  Webster,  formerly  chief  of 
the  dairy  division  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  said  this 
of  Imperial  Valley: 

"Opportunities  for  profit  in  dairy- 
ing are  greater  in  Imperial  Valley 
than  in  any  other  district  that  I  know 
of  in  the  United  Slates." 


Harvesting  on  Big  Scale 

HARVESTING  on  the  largest 
scale  ever  undertaken  in  the 
West,  if  not  in  the  world,  has 
been  going  on  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley  of  California. 

Moreing  Brothers  tackled  the  enor- 
mous job  of  reaping  25,000  acres  of 
wheat  and  barley  on  the  higher  lands 
of  the  Natomas  reclamation  district. 
This  crop  will  run  from  seven  to  forty 
sacks  to  the  acre  and  will  form  a  not- 
able contribution  to  the  world's  food 
supply. 

The  entire  wheat  crop  of  almost  a 
I  half  million  bushels  was  purchased 
by  the  Sperry  Flour  Company  on 
June  23,  before  the  harvesting  begun. 
The  golden  wheat  is  harvested  and 
is  being  poured  into  big  tank  wagons 
which  will  carry  it  to  the  bulk  storage 
bins  at  Natomas  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sacramento  river. 

From  there  it  is  loaded  on  barges 
of  the  Island  Transportation  Com- 
pany and  carried  down  the  Sacra- 
mento river  to  the  Sperry  Mills  at 
South  Vallejo  and  Stockton,  where  it 
will  be  ground  into  flour.  It  will  re- 
quire sixty  barges  to  move  this  huge 
crop  to  the  mills. 

Fertility  that  runs  down  the  creek 
1  won't  grow  more  wheat  for  the  allies. 


DAIRY  products  exhibits  at  this 
year's  California  State  Fair, 
which  promise  to  be  even 
more  comprehensive  and  instructive 
of  improved  methods  than  last 
year's  excellent  display,  are  given 
additional  attention  in  a  supplemen- 
tary premium  list  just  issued  by  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

In  the  list,  T.  H.  Ramsay,  director 
in  charge  of  the  dairy  products  de- 
partment, places  the  guaranteed  milk 
and  cream  class  in  three  divisions  in- 
stead of  one  and  offers  extra  pre- 
miums of  cash  and  gold  and  silver 
medals  in  the  added  divisions. 

As  now  arranged,  premiums  will  be 
awarded  on  exhibits  of  raw  and  pas- 
teurized products  separately,  on  deal- 
ers' exhibits — five  bottles  each  from 
five  or  more  regular  patrons  of  a 
dealer — and  on  exhibits  of  bottled 
milk,  regardless  of  class,  coming  from 
dairies  or  dealers  in  the  territory  of 
one  inspection  department. 

Save  the  Feed  Supply 

MORE  corn,  rye  and  barley  will 
be  used  for  human  consump- 
tion this  winter  than  ever  be- 
fore, in  order  that  more  wheat  and 
wheat  flour  may  be  exported.  This 
will  cut  down  materially  the  available 
supply  of  feedingstuffs. 

Let  there  be  clean  mangers  as  well 
as  clean  plates. 

Let  the  rats  and  mice'  do  the 
starving. 

Keep  the  livestock  healthy  and 
feed  the  animals  in  clean  places,  so 
that  what  is  fed  will  not  be  wasted. 

Careful  attention  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  rations  means  feed  economy 
as  well  as  profit. 

By  making  full  use  of  the  fall  pas- 
turage much  of  the  harvested  rough- 
age can  be  kept  for  later  use.  Al- 
lowing the  cattle,  sheep  and  horses 
to  clean  up  the  odds  and  ends  about 
the  fence  corners  also  saves  feed  that 
would  otherwise  be  wasted.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country  a  field  of  rape 
if  sown  within  the  next  few  days  will 
furnish  considerable  pasturage  for 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  yet  this  fall. 
In  ord«r  to  have  some  early  spring 
pasturage  with  which  to  piece  out 
their  winter  roughage  supply,  many 
farmers  will  find  it  advisable  to  sow 
rye. 

More  cornstalks  than  usual  will  be 
saved  this  year.  In  many  cases  far- 
mers who  ordinarily  hog  down  their 
corn  will  husk  it,  so  that  the  stalks 
may  be  fed.  If  the  corn  is  to  be  used 
for  cattle  feeding  it  should  go  into  a 
silo,  which  is  the  farm's  most  efficient 
feed  conserver. 

Creamery  Convention 

THERE  will  be  great  doings  at 
the   coming  California  Cream- 
ery Operators'   Convention  to 
1  be  held  at  Petaluma,  Cal.,  October 
4th,  5th  and  6th.    A  fine  program  has 
been  arranged. 

More  attention  than  ever  will  be 
paid  to  the  social  side  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  members  will  be  urged  to 
bring  their  wives.  Petaluma  is  an 
ideal  convention  city.  It  is  located 
in  a  good  dairying  section,  with  two 
large  and  prosperous  creameries 
within  the  city  limits. 

The  efforts  these  two  creameries 
will  put  forth,  combined  with  the 
boost  spirit  that  prevails  in  Petaluma, 
is  all  the  assurance  that  anyone  could 
want  for  an  interesting  and  enjoyable 
convention. 
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«r a  fan  means  that  I  stand  ready 
DV-Dw  to  meet  you  half  way  on 
engine  prices— sell  direct  from  fac- 
tory—Make Immediate  Shipment— save  you  $15  to 
$200  according  to  size.  I  make  nothing  but 
engines— Kerosene  and  Gasoline— 2  to  22  H-P — 
give  you  the  benefit  of  31  years  continuous, 
practical,  engine-building  experience.  Write 
for  latest  price  list— all  styles— Stationary. 
Portable  and  Saw-Rig. 

WITT 

^SS  ENGINES 

time-tried  and  time-tested— cut  fuel  cost  50 
per  cent,  using  kerosene— start  as  easy  as  a 
gasoline  engine.  My  terms  are  Cash,  Payments, 
So  Money  Down— 90-Day  Trial— 5- Year  Guaran- 
tee. Read  my  new  illustrated  book.  How  To 
Judge  Engines",  before  you  choose  any  engine. 
This  is  a  book  for  the  farm  owner  as  well  as 
the  shop  expert.  By  return  mail— FREE. 
ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres.. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

8X26  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  r 
3J2U    Empire  Bldg..     Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


MAYTAG  WASHERS 

SPECIAL  SALE 


We  purchased  35  brand-new  genuine 
Maytag  Washing  Machines  from  a  large 
Jobber  and  have  equipped  most  of  them 
with  M -hp.  Westinghouse  electric  motor 
drive.  While  they  last  these  will  be  sold 
at  special  prices  as  folows: 

Electric  Drive: 

Has  V4-hp.  Westingnouse  110-volt  60- 
60  cycle  motor  built  into  the  machine. 
Regular  I»rlce  $65 

Our  Price  $45 
Belt  Drive: 

Has  belt  pulley  for  operating  from 
line  shaft  or  from  any  convenient  gaso- 
line engine  or  electric  motor. 

Regular  Price  $35 

Our  Price  $24.50 

All  washers  brand-new  genuine  May- 
tag make,  with  swinging  power  drive 
wringer  with  safety  stop  and  all  well- 
known  Maytag  features. 

Freight  paid  in  California.  Money  re- 
funded if  not  satisfactory.  Terms  if 
desired. 

Send  for  circular  and  order  blank. 

FEDERAL  ELECTRIC  CO. 

119  Jessie  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


The  Day  of  the  Tractor 

OXEN  had  their  day,  and  then 
were  replaced  by  faster,  more 
efficient,  farm  power — the  horse. 
Now,  however,  the  call  for  even  more 
efficient  farm  power,  to  cope  with  an 
immensely  increased  demand  for  food 
stuffs,  due  in  large  measure  to  war 
conditions,  brings  the  tractor  to  the 
front  with  a  rush,  on  an  errand  not 
only  of  mercy  for  the  horse,  but  also 
to  bring  even  greater  production  than 
the  over-worked  horse  is  capable  of 
producing. 

Quite  naturally  the  farmer  of  eighty 
acres  or  more  is  puzzled  to  know  how 
the  tractor  can  be  employed  profitably 
by  him.  He  knows  that  unless  the 
tractor  will  be  a  profitable  investment 
that  he  can  do  more  for  his  country 
by  not  buying  it  than  he  can  with 
its  help. 

This  is  a  point  we  want  to  give  spe- 
cial attention,  because  many  Western 
farmers  operate  average  size  farms 
and  talk  which  refers  to  tractors  on 
ranches  and  1000-acre  farms  is  of  no 
benefit  to  them.  However,  there  are 
now  on  the  market,  tractors  which  are 
built  especially  for  the  small  farmer. 
These  tractors  are  light  in  weight 
and  of  simple  design  so  that  one  man 
can  operate  them  .as  easy  as  a  team. 

These  tractors  make  their  strongest 
appeal  because  of  the  fact  that  they 
do  75  per  cent  to  even  100  per  cent 
of  the  farm  work  that  horses  formerly 
did,  thus  permitting  you  to  eliminate 
a  large  per  cent  of  your  horses.  When 
you.  can  get  a  tractor  like  this — one 
that  cuts  down  feeding  expenses  75 
per  cent  to  100  per  cent — one  that 
eats  only  when  at  work — that  starts 
with  you  on  the  first  furrow  in  the 
spring  and  plows,  discs,  harrows, 
plants,  cultivates,  runs  the  mower, 
and  binder  and  fills  your  silo — you've 
got  a  tractor  that  is  as  much  more 
efficient  than  the  horse  as  the  modern 
loom  is  more  efficient  than  the  old 
spinning  wheel. 

Tractors  and  Horses 

IF  you  are  a  big  farmer  with  300  or 
more  acres,  you  can  doubtless 
afford  to  keep  both  a  tractor  and 
horses.  But  if  you  are  a  small  farmer 
with  an  average  size  farm  of  80  to 
250  acres  you  will  probably  figure 
that  you  must  either  have  a  "tractor- 
less"  or  else  very  nearly  a  "horse- 
less" farm. 

What  do  we  mean  by  a  "horse-less" 
farm?  We  mean  a  farm  whose  owner, 
has  selected  a  small  tractor  which  so 
completely  "fits"  his  farm  needs,  that 
he  has  felt  safe  in  eliminating  all  his 
horses.  A  farm  whose  owner  has 
been  wise  enough  to  replace  his 
horses  and  their  year  'round  appetites 
with  a  tractor  which  will  do  all  his 
farm  work  without  horses,  and  which 
eats  only  when  it  works. 

The  owner  of  a  small  farm  must, 
therefore,  buy  his  tractor  wisely.  He 
must  not  buy  "special  features"  which 
the  advertisement  or  salesman  claims 
will  make  his  tractor  stronger,  or 
lighter,  or  easier  to  handle  or  better 
in  some  other  special  way.  He  must 
buy  the  tractor  which  "fits"  his  farm 
best;  and  that  tractor,  regardless  of 
other  features,  must  eliminate  at  least 
75  per  cent  of  the  horses,  by  doing  at 
least  75  per  cent  of  all  the  farm  work 
horses  now  do.  Even  better;  if  this 
tractor  will  do  100  per  cent  of  your 
work  without  horses  it  will  obviously 
be  just  that  much  wiser  an  invest- 
ment. 

Our  advice,  therefore,  to  the  small 
farmer  is  to  "Look  before  you  buy^ 
a  tractor — and  °ret  the  one  that  "fits" 
your  farm  best. 


Make  Intelligent  Comparisons 

SAMSON 


Reg.  &  Pat.  U.  S.  &  Foreign  Countries. 

TRACTORS 

Will  Be  Shown  at 

TRACTOR  AND  POWER  TOOL  EXHIBIT 
CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR 
SACRAMENTO 

SEPT.  8th  TO  15th. 


Model  S  25 


THINKING  FARMERS  WILL  APPRECIATE 

The  TRACTION  SURE,  directly  driven  SIEVE-GRIP  WHEELS 
(patented),  Lubricated  Roller  Pinions  (patented),  reducing 
friction  and  wear  to  minimum.  Nodust  Moiso-Rizer  (patented), 
clarifies  air  and  keeps  dust  and  dirt  out  of  working  parts  of 
motor;  Positive  Worm  gear  steering  device;  Durable  radiator 
and  the  Low,  Compact  construction,  suitable  for  field  or  orchard 
service.  Dull  gray  in  color,  it  resembles  a  battleship,  and  is 
built  like  one.  Dependable,  Powerful,  Always  ready  to  give 
Service  Plus. 

PLAN  TO  ATTEND  THIS  GREAT  FARMING  EVENT 

Study  these  tractor  features,  make  your  own  comparisons.  SAM- 
SON SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTORS  have  stood  the  rigid  investiga- 
tion of  the  General  Motors  Company  engineers.  A  hundred 
Sieve-Grip  dealers  in  Pacific  Coast  territory  are  ready  to  render 
you  prompt  sales  and  field  service.  Write  for  the  name  of  your 
nearest  one. 

SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR  CO. 

(Division,  General  Motors  Company) 

STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA. 


FREE 


Autographed  Pillow  Tops 
of  Motion  Picture  Stars 

Mary  Pick  ford,  Alice  Joyce.  Anita 
Stewart,  Pearl  White.  Francis  Bushman,  or  Jack  Kerrigan.  On 
old  gold  sateen  18x18  inches,  produced  by  special  process:  washes 
without  fading;  your  choice  sent  free  ff  you  will  send  thia  advertisement 
and  the  names  and  correct  addresses  of  all  parents  in  your  locality  or  else- 
where whom  you  know  have  children  afflicted  with  club  feet,  infantile 
paralysis  or  curvature  of  the  spine.  Write  names  plainly,  be  sure  to  give 
street  or  rural  route  number  and  to  state  age  and  character  of  trouble. 
Supply  of  pillow  tons  limited.  L 

THE  L.  C.  McLAIN  ORTHOPEDIC  SANITARIUM,  837  Aobert  Are.,  St.  U»U,  Mo. 
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Farm  tools  and  machinery  left  out  in  the  open 
have  an  average  life  of  5  years.  With  proper 
protection  they  will  last  25. 
If  your  implements  are  rusting  out  of  doors, 
start  an  implement  shed  at  once.  Use  Califor- 
nia Redwood  for  posts,  mudsills,  frame,  siding 
and  shingle  (or  shake)  roof. 

California  Redwood 

Resists  rot  and  fire 

Redwood  contains  a  natural  preservative  which  gives  it  won- 
derful living  power  in  contact  with  the  ground,  or  when  ex- 
posed to  the  elements.  Redwood  does  not  have  to  depend  on 
artificial  preservatives  for  its  durability. 
And  Redwood  is  fire  resistant.  It  gives  you  real  protection. 
Redwood  is  light  in  weight,  easily  worked,  and  the  seasoned 
lumber  does  not  warp,  swell  or  shrink. 
Its  use  for  any  farm  purpose  is  a  real  economy. 
FREE  BOOKLET:  Write  today  for  "California  Redwood  on  the 
Farm."  And  consult  your  local  lumber  dealers.  When  writing,  plea»t 
give  us  their  names  and  addresses. 

California  Redwood  Association 

1 1]  771    Call  Building,  San  Franclico,  Calif. 

'  Att  fir  iht  chlU'i  ifff  tftht"Hi  trm"tf 

|_/-T.  «^  ftrnU-thtrt'ttf/j  ftr  nnj  ihili  in  thin, 


Over -Irrigated  Lands 


difficult.  Graded  gravel,  ranging  in 
size  from  sand  to  pebbles  an  inch  in 
diamenter,  makes  an  excellent  filter, 
but  it  is  not  always  available.  Cinders 
also  are  satisfactory.  Strips  of  burlap 
wrapped  about  the  joints  give  good 
service.  The  custom  of  laying  strips 
of  building  paper  over  the  joints  can 
not  be  commended. 


1  natitn. 


We  grow  millions  ot 

HOLLAND  BULBS 

in  California. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  etc. 

Send  In  your  name  now.  and  you 
will  receive  our  new 

BULB  BOOK 

when  issued. 

COTTAGE  GARDENS 
NURSERIES,  INC. 

Eureka,  Cal. 

FURNITURE 

DIBECT   FROM  FACTORY  AT 

One-Half  Retailer's  Profit 

Write  for  Big  Free  Illustrated  Catalog. 

ZUMBRO  CO. 

792   Mission   Street.   San  Francisco. 

$285.00  IN  PRIZES 

given  away  to  Poultrymen  and  Feed 
Dealers  in  the  next  three  months. 
WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  TO 
GLOBE  MILLS,  LOS  ANGELES, 
California. 

MANURE 

Sheep  Manure,  Horse  Manure, 
Cow  Manure  and  Rotted  Manure 

Call  or  write 

PACIFIC  MANURE  &  FERTILIZER  CO. 

429  Davis  Street.                                         San  Francisco. 

A  Good  Example 

Before  drainage  the  ground  water 
on  a  certain  tract  stood  within  two 
feet  of  the  surface,  which  was  covered 
with  a  white  crust  of  alkali  salts. 
Nothing  of  value  grew  on  the  tract, 
the  only  vegetation  being  an  occa- 
sional salt  weed.  The  average  salt 
content  for  the  first  four  feet  of  depth 
was  2.25  per  cent  of  the  soil.  A  drain- 
age system  was  installed  and  in  a 
month's  time  the  excess  water  in  the 
soil  had  run  out,  so  that  the  ground 
water  table  was  practically  down  to 
the  level  of  the  drains.  This  excess 
water  contained  a  great  deal  of  salt 
in  solution,  so  that  analyses  made  at 
the  end  of  the  month  showed  that  the 
average  salt  content  for  the  four  feet 
had  been  reduced  to  approximately 
1  per  cent.  The  ground  surface  was 
cultivated  and  irrigated  with  a  limited 
supply  of  water  and  some  crops  were 

j  planted,  but  gave  only  fair  results. 

j  Meanwhile  the  higher  temperature  of 
summer  had  increased  the  evapora- 
tion and  it  was  found  that  the  aver- 
age salt  content  for  the  four  feet  in- 
creased to  1.28  per  cent  in  spite  of 
the  drainage.  A  near-by  uncultivated 
and  unirrigated  spot  which  had  been 
affected  to  some  extent  by  the  drain- 
age system  showed  an  average  salt 
content  for  the  first  four  feet  of  1.51 
per  cent.  It  was  evident  that  drain- 
age alone  would  never  reclaim  the 
tract,  so  a  heavy  flooding  was  given 
it  with  the  result  that  the  average  salt 
content  for  the  first  four  feet  was 
reduced  to  0.43  per  cent,  which  is 
less  than  one-fifth  of  the  original 
content.  At  this  time  the  near-by  un- 
cultivated spot  showed  an  average  salt 
content  for  the  first  four  feet  of  1.73 
per  cent,  an  increase  which  was  due 
to  the  flooding  of  adjacent  land  while 
the  spot  itself  remained  dry.  Further 
irrigation  of  the  drained  tract  will 
reduce  the  salt  content  on  the  tract 
and  increase  that  on  the  uncultivated 
spot. 

Cropping  After  Reclamation 

Land  should  be  cropped  as  soon  as 
possible  after  reclamation.  Some  crop 
which  will  shade  the  ground  is  pr  f- 
erable.  If  possible,  the  plants  should 
be  more  or  less  alkali  resistant.  It 
must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  harm- 
ful salts  are  brought  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground  in  solution  by  the  capil- 
lary action  of  the  soil  and  that  they 
are  deposited  upon  the  surface  when 
the  solution  is  evaporated;  hence  the 
advisability  of  planting  shading  crops 
which  reduce  the  evaporation.  Ar- 
tificial or  soil  mulches  accomplish  the 
same  thing,  and  if  shading  crops  are 
not  planted,  the  soil  should  be  kept 
well  stirred. 

Copious  amounts  of  water  should 
be  used  in  irrigation  and  the  water 
should  be  spread  at  once  over  as  large 
areas  as  possible,  making  sure  that 
the  ground  is  covered  as  uniformly  as 
may  be.  Waste  water  should  not  be 
allowed  to  run  off  the  tract,  as  it  is 
only  the  water  that  percolates  down- 
ward that  removes  an  appreciable 
amount  of  salt.  However,  water 
should  not  be  allowed  to  pond  in  de- 
pressions or  elsewhere  for  any  con- 
siderable time  after  the  head  is  turned 
off. 

Alfalfa  and  sugar  beets  are  fairly 
resistant  to  the  effects  of  alkali  salts 


(Continued  From  Face  6.) 

and  shade  the  ground  surface  well. 
Sweet  clover,  while  not  so  valuable  a 
crop,  is  very  useful  in  reclamation 
work.  All  of  these  crops  may  be  used 
in  restoring  humus  to  the  soil.  Grains 
do  fairly  well,  barley  being  the  most 
resistant,  but  they  do  not  offer  much 
shade  or  add  greatly  to  the  humus 
content  of  the  soil  when  plowed  un- 
der. For  best  results  grain  should 
be  planted  in  the  fall  so  that  the 
plants  may  become  sturdy  before  the 
salts  become  concentrated  on  and 
near  the  surface  the  following  spring. 
It  has  been  shown  by  Thomas  H. 
Kearney  that  the  cane  sorghums,  and 
to  a  less  degree  the  grain  sorghums, 
are  adapted  to  use  on  reclaimed 
lands. 


Maintenance  of  Sub-Drains 

If  an  underdrainage  system  be  of 
proper  design  and  construction  the 
matter  of  maintenance  is  of  small  con- 
sequence. If  silt  has  accumulated  in 
the  tile  lines  during  construction  they 
should  be  flushed  out  before  the  job 
is  accepted.  Irregularities  due  to  the 
settling  of  the  backfill  should  be  cor- 
rected so  that  irrigation  water  will 
have  no  opportunity  of  making  its 
way  directly  into  a  drain  line. 

Vegetation  that  is  likely  to  develop 
roots  in  the  tile  and  obstruct  the 
drains  should  be  removed  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  lines.  Silt  may  con- 
tinue to  find  its  way  into  the  tile 
lines  for  some  time.  This  will  be 
caught  in  the  sand  traps  and  should 
be  removed  from  time  to  time. 

In  cases  of  serious  obstruction  of 
the  tile  by  sediment  or  by  the  growth 
of  roots,  the  conduit  may  be  cleared 
with  special  cleaning  devices,  a  num- 
ber of  which  have  been  developed. 
These  are  very  useful  during  con- 
struction in  keeping  the  suspended 
matter  in  motion  near  the  point  of 
laying  until  sufficient  water  is  de- 
veloped to  carry  the  material  along. 
After  the  system  is  put  in  operation 
they  may  be  used  to  clean  out  such 
roots  as  may  have  penetrated  the  tile 
line  through  the  joints  or  to  clear 
the  line  of  obstructions  caused  by 
sand  and  silt.  One  of  these  de- 
vices is  in  the  nature  of  an  auger, 
while  another  is  built  like  a  small 
hoe.  For  the  removal  of  roots  an 
apparatus  involving  a  spiral  cutter 
is  used,  or,  better  still,  a  sort  of  wire 
brush.  The  latter  is  also  useful  in 
removing  other  obstructions  and  may 
be  made  easily  by  wrapping  a  piece 
of  leather  belting  around  a  cylindrical 
wooden  rod,  first  having  driven  the 
belting  full  of  nails  of  such  length 
that  the  outside  diameter  of  the  com- 
pleted' brush  is  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  inside  diameter  of  the  tile 
to  be  cleaned. 


"This  flag  which  we  honor  and 
under  which  we  serve  is  an  emblem 
of  our  unity,  our  power,  our  thought 
and  purpose  as  a  nation.  It  has  no 
other  character  than  that  which  we 
give  it  from  generation  to  generation. 
The  choices  are  ours.  It  floats  in 
majestic  silence  above  the  hosts  that 
execute  those  choices  whether  in 
peace  or  in  war." — Woodrow  Wilson. 


Among  the  entries  at  the  coming 
State  Fair  is  one  of  Angora  Goats 
from  F.  A.  Pierce  of  Oregon,  who 
had  the  champion  Mohair  goat  at 
the  Panama-Pacific  International  Ex- 
position. Visitors  at  the  Exposition 
will  remember  this  animal.  He  was 
clipped  during  the  Exposition  and 
the  fleece  sold  for  more  than  twice 
the  amount  paid  for  the  animal  him- 
self. 
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CUTTER'S 

BLACKLEG  PILLS 

"California's  Favorite" 
for  nearly  20  years 

For  the  Prevention  of  Blackleg 
in  calve*  and  young  cattle 

Their  superiority  is  due  to  near- 
ly 20  years  of  specializing  in 
"Vaccines  and  Scrums  only." 

Year  in  and  Year  Out  they  give 
better  satisfaction  than  any 
other  vaccine  made,  and  the 
cost  of  a  few  cents  per  dose 
is  cheap  insurance  against  a 
disease  that  always  takes  the 
fattest  and  best. 

Single  Pills  may  be  used  for  or- 
dinary and  range  stock. 

Double  Pills  should  be  used  for 
pure  bred  and  high  grade  stock. 

Use  any  Injector,  but  Cutter's 
simplest  and  strongest. 

Prices: 

10  dose  pkge.  Single  pills  $1.00 
50  dose  pkge.  Single  pills  4.00 
10  dose  pkge.  Double  Pills  1.50 
50  dose  pkge.  Double  Pills  6.00 
Cutter's  Pill  Injector   1.50 

Insist  on  Cutter's.  If  unobtain- 
able, order  direct. 

Write  for  new  booklet,  "The 
Control  of  Blackleg."  It  tells 
about  Anti-Blackleg  Serum 
which  cures  Blackleg  and 
may  be  used  simultaneously 
with  vaccine  to  combat  out- 
breaks and  safely  protect  val- 
uable stock. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory,  Berkeley,  Calif. 


The  Cotter  Laboratory  of  Illinois,  Chicago 
Eaitern  Agent 


SELF-  OILING  WINDMILL 

i    With    INCLOSED  MOTOR 
Keeping  OUT  DUST  ano^  RAIN  —  Keeping  IN  OIL 
SPLASH  OILING 

system  /  V\V,:i  •*•./'•»  Constantly FloodiiK 
Every  Bearing  With 
Oil.MakesltPumpIr 

oil  supply   -  v  Z.-HsX  V  TheU9h*s,Bree" 
REPLENISHED  ^/sS^SaBtwCNr      And  Prevents  Weal 
ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR 

DOUBLE  GEARS  —  Each  Carrying  Half  the  Load 
Every  feature  desirable  In  a  windmill  in  the 
AUTO-OILED  AER MOTOR 
Gasoline  Engines  —  Pumps  —Tanks 
Water  Supply  Goods  —  Steel  Frame  Saws 
rVnrrt  AERMOTOR  CO.  2S00  12th  St, Chicago 

Advertisers  In  Orchard  and  Farm  are 
deserving  of  your  complete  confidence. 
Though  they  may  be  unknown  to  you,  you 
need  have  no  hesitancy  In  trusting  them. 


Ask  Your  Dealer  (or 

EL  DORADO 
COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

(or  Horses,  Milch  Cows.  Chickens,  Young  Pigs 
and  Bogs.    Cheapest  feed  in  the  market  to-day. 
If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 
EL  DORADO   OIL  WORKS 
433    California    St.,    San  Francisco 


NEW  REDWOOD  TANKS 
A  tank.  1000  gallons,  (17.50;  a 
tank,  6x4,  $15;  a  stock  tank. 
8x2.  $10;  a  stock  tank,  5x2,  $8; 
all  sizes  of  tanks  In  stock  up  to 
10.000  gallons;  I  sell  direct  to 
the  consumer;  this  means  a 
saving  of  20  per  cent;  thirty-five 
(35)  years  in  this  business  in 
Stockton;  try  my  improved  non- 
shrlnkabla  redwood  tank;  refer- 
ence. Farmers  and  Merchants' 
Bank.    Phone  2957. 

R.  F.  WILSON, 
451  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton.  Cal. 


FREE,1  N  FORMATION 

Wonderful  opportunities  In  South  for  energetic 
farmers.  Cheap  lands  awaiting  development.  Two 
and  three  crops  a  year.     No  long,  cold  winters. 

WRITE  TO-DAY ^ 

aattsax,  water,  health.  Great  cotton,  corn,  oats, 
hay.  cattle,  dairy,  orange  grapefruit,  market 
Hid—  country.     Free  information  furnished  by 

The  Souther*   Laad    Bureau  of 
TNt    GEORGIAN -AMERICAN,   ATLANTA.  6A. 


Good  Milkers 

THE  State  of  California  is  a  good 
farmer.  A  grade  Holstein  in 
the  dairy  herd  of  the  Napa 
State  Hospital  produced  93.76  pounds 
of  butterfat  in  one  month,  in  the 
State  Dairy  Cow  Competition  being 
conducted  by  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  average  production  of  the  cows 
in  the  university  competition  during 
June  was  1176  pounds  of  milk  and 

48.36  pounds  of  butterfat — (the  av- 
erage distance  from  calving  being 
113  days).  The  production  ranged 
from  19.40  to  93.76  pounds  of  butter- 
fat. The  Napa  State  Hospital  cow 
with  the  latter  record  won  the  Mc- 
Allister &  Sons  prize  for  the  month 
of  May.  For  June  this  prize  was 
won  by  a  Humboldt  county  dairy- 
man, G.  E.  Trigg  of  Ferndale,  one 
of  his  grade  Jerseys  having  produced 
80.46  pounds  of  butterfat.  Two  other 
grades  which  produce  93.76  and  86.82 
pounds,  respectively,  were  debarred 
from  competition  because  of  having 
won  this  prize  once  before. 

Another  Humboldt  county  dairy- 
man, J.  W.  Coppini  of  Ferndale, 
president  of  the  State  Jersey  Breed- 
ers' Association,  won  the  Pacific  Ru- 
ral Press  prize  for  June,  since  five 
grades  in  his  herd  produced  67,297 
pounds  of  butterfat,  the  highest  for 
the  month.  This  makes  the  second 
time  this  prize  has  gone  to  Humboldt 
county,  Mr.  Trigg  having  won  it  last 
April  for  an  average  production  of 

82.37  pounds  of  fat  for  five  grade 
Jerseys. 

The  pure-bred  cows  in  this  univer- 
sity competition  are  making  excel- 
lent records — three  Holsteins  and 
three  Guernseys  produced  over  80 
pounds  of  butterfat — equivalent  to 
nearly  a  hundred  pounds  of  butter — 
each  during  the  month,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  most  of  them  had  been 
in  milk  several  months. 

The  university  reports  that  the 
showing  the  grade  cows  in  the  com- 
petition are  making  is  very  remark- 
able, and  that  it  affords  striking  evi- 
dence of  how  the  wealth  of  the  dairy- 
men of  California  can  be  increased 
by  grading  up  their  dairy  cows, 
through  the  use  of  pure-bred  bulls,  of 
an  ancestry  with  a  high  record  of 
milk  production. 

Sweet  Sorghum  Forage 

H HONEY  SORGHUM  has  been 
yielding  the  best  results  at  the 
University  Farm.  During  the 
past  three  years  the  honey  sorghum 
at  the  University  Farm  has  produced 
an  average  yearly  yield  of  27.4  tons 
of  preen  forage  to  the  acre. 

Red  amber  and  orange  give  prom- 
ising results.  The  lowest  yield  from 
the  sweet  sorghums  was  from  early 
amber,  a  dwarf,  early-maturing  va- 
riety. But,  nevertheless,  early  am- 
ber yielded  12.4  tons  to  the  acre. 

Most  of  the  varieties  of  sweet  or 
saccharine  sorghums  being  grown  at 
the  University  Farm  will  reach  ma- 
turity about  the  time  the  short 
courses  for  farmers  begin,  on  Sep- 
tember 24th,  so  the  short  course  stu- 
dents will  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
study  these  varieties  and  to  learn 
something  of  the  methods  employed 
in  their  production. 

The  sweet  sorghums  have  aroused 
great  interest  in  California  in  recent 
years  because  they  have  high  value 
as  forage  crops,  because  they  can  be 
grown  without  irrigation,  because 
they  enjoy  hot  weather,  and  because 
they  make  good  growth  on  practi- 
cally all  soils,  if  proper  caution  is 
taken  to  preserve  the  natural  precip- 
itation. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
published  a  bulletin  on  raising  rab- 
bits which  will  be  helpful  to  those 
who  wish  to  engage  in  this  pursuit. 


WINSBY  POMP 


Size  1  In. 

Price  $20.00 

Size  S  in. 

Price  $60.00 


IV*  lH. 

$25.00 

4  In. 

$75.00 


1%  in. 

$30.00 

$ioa,bo 


2  in. 

$35.00 

6  In. 


2V4  in. 

$50.00 


f.  o.  b.  Cars 
$125.00  Oakland 


Complete   Pumping;  Plants  of  Any  Size  or  Type  Furnished  and  Installed 

WE  MANUFACTURE  Pumping  Machinery  of  all  kinds  and  for  all  purposes.  Mining, 
Milling,  Concentrating  and  Rock  Crushing  Machinery,  Ice  and  Refrigerating  Ma- 
chinery, Cold  Storage  Rooms  and  Counters,  Water  Wheels  Dredges  and  Hydraulic 
Machinery,  Fire  Hydrants  and  Cast  Iron  Fittings. 


Write   for   Descriptive  Folder 
and  Prices 


General    Offices    and  Works: 
Oakland,  California 


We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  pumping'  machinery  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


Advertisers  In  Orchard  and  Farm  are  deserving  of  your 
complete  confidence.  Though  they  may  be  unknown 
to  you,  you  need  have  no  hesitancy  in  trusting  them. 


Five  Years  After 

Five  years  ago  these  two  orchards  were  planted.  At  that  time  there  was  no  difference 
between  them — except  that  the  trees  on  the  left  were  planted  in  holes  blasted  with 
Hercules  Dynamite  while  the  trees  on  the  right  were  planted  in  holes  dug  with  a  spade. 

And  today — what  a  difference.  The  orchard  planted  with  the  aid  of  Hercules  Dynamite 
is  producing  a  full  crop  of  splendid  fruit— its  second  crop  by  the  way.  The  other  trees 
are  bearing  for  the  first  time  and  producing  inferior  fruit  at  that.    It  pays  to  plant  with 


HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 


The  difference  between  the  growth  and 
yield  of  a  tree  planted  in  a  dynamited  hole 
and  one  planted  in  a  spade  dug  hole  is  al- 
most unbelievable. 

During  the  first  year  alone  the  develop- 
ment of  the  former  will  be  almost  twice 
that  of  the  latter.  When  the  trees  begin 
t  o  bear,  the  yield  of  the  one  which  has  re- 
ceived the  benefits  of  dynamite  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  other.  Its  fruit  is 
larger  and  of  a  better  flavor. 


Whenever  you  plant  trees  always  use 
Hercules  Dynamite. 

Write  today  for  the  64  page  book,  "Pro- 
gressive Cultivation".  It  tells  how  to  plant 
trees  with  Hercules  Dynamite, 
also  many  other  uses  for  dyna- 
mite on  the  farm.  It  is  sent 
free  on  request.  The  coupon 
below  is  ready  for  your  name 
and  address. 


HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

San   Francisco  California 


Hercules  Powder  Company,  Son  Francisco,  Culifornla. 
Gentlemen  i  — Pleaie  tend  me  a  copy  o,  "Progrenire  Culli- 


1  am  intcreitcd  In  dynamite  for . 


Name  ... 


EDITORIAL    DEPARTMENT    OF  ORCHARD 

Bailey  Millard,  Editor. 


A  Widening  Horizon 

HOPE  for  California  as  a  thickly 
settled,  highly  prosperous  State 
grows  apace.  The  passage  of 
the  Breed  bill,  appropriating  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  10,000  acres  of  land 
and  its  sale  by  the  State  on  the  Aus- 
tralian plan  of  small  payments  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  thirty-one 
years  and  a  low  rate  of  interest  on 
the  money  advanced  to  the  settler,  has 
been  a  great  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

California  should  be  proud  to  be 
the  first  State  in  the  Union  to  under- 
take such  a  demonstration  of  this 
splendid  plan  of  colonization.  Fur- 
thermore it  should  be  especially 
proud  to  have  been  able  to  put  such 
a  plan  in  operation  over  and  against 
the  strenuous  objections  of  all  the 
old  standpatters  and  all  that  element 
that  has  held  in  check  the  agricul- 
tural development  of  California  by 
insisting  upon  prohibitory  prices  for 
bare  acres  and  upon  the  ruinous  rule 
of  exploiters  of  new  settlers. 

Orchard  and  Farm  does  not  pre- 
tend to  cover  the  entire  field  of  hus- 
bandry in  the  Pacific  Coast  States, 
though  it  employs  the  foremost 
farming  experts  as  writers  for  its 
columns.  But  there  are  things  which  it 
has  taken  up,  and  has  put  forward — 
matters  of  greater  interest  and  value 
to  the  State  and  the  Pacific  Coast  as 
a  whole  than  papers  that  have  had  the 
public  ear  four  times  a  month  instead 
of  one  have  been  advocating. 

It  was  largely  through  the  efforts 
of  the  editor  of  this  journal,  both  in 
and  out  of  print,  that  the  Breed  bill 
became  a  law.  He  made  a  personal 
appeal  to  each  member  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  and  secured 
pledges  from  enough  of  those  legis- 
lators to  insure  the  passage  of  the 
measure.  This  was  after  he  had  ap- 
peared before  large  public  gatherings 
and  made  unanswerable  addresses  to 
them,  elucidating  the  Australian  plan 
and  had  won  over  Hiram  W.  John- 
son, then  Governor  of  the  State,  as 
an  advocate  of  its  adoption  by  Cali- 
fornia. Access  by  the  editor  to  the 
columns  of  the  most  widely  circulated 
journals  on  this  coast  also  helped 
immensely.  The  editor  was  not  lim- 
ited to  the  columns  of  Orchard  and 
Farm,  but  through  those  daily  papers 
he  spoke  to  the  million  and  they 
heard  him  and  were  persuaded  by 
him. 

Among  other  journals  that  have 
recognized  these  facts  is  Little  Lands 
in  America,  which  in  its  July  number 
printed  a  glowing  article  giving  the 
credit  for  the  passage  of  this  great 
agrarian  measure  to  the  editor  of  Or- 
chard and  Farm. 

But  by  no  means  are  we  deserving 
of  all  this  credit.  There  are  others  who 
worked  hard  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Australian  plan,  and  foremost  among 
these  was  Elwood  Mead,  who,  in  the 
face  of  strong  opposition,  spoke  for 
the  measure  in  meeting  and  out  and 
who  today  should  be  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  efficient  public  serv- 
ants California  ever  has  had. 

And  now  unless  some  silurian  shall 
throw  a  monkey  wrench  into  the  ma- 
chinery of  progress  and  nullify  the 
law,  California  will  soon  begin  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  legislation  which 
those  of  the  old  school  are  shaking 
their  heads  over  and  would  be  glad 
to  abrogate  were  it  in  their  power. 

Yes,  the  horizon  is  widening  and 
our  political  vision  as  a  people  is  ex- 
tending from  year  to  year. 


A  Pleasant  Planet 

IF  WE  could  all  realize  what  a 
pleasant  planet  this  earth  really  is 
it  would  soon  become  far  pleas- 
anter  than  it  is  now.  We  have  print- 
ed several  editorials  upon  the  subject 
of  fear  and  particularly  upon  the 
senselessness  of  it  and  the  actual  in- 
jury it  does  to  the  human  race,  and 
now  again  we  renew  the  subject. 

Look  at  that  nervous,  fretful,  scold- 
ing farm  woman.  Fear  has  brought 
her  to  that  state.  Fear  has  hollowed 
her  cheeks,  brought  wrinkles  to  her 
brow  and  made  her  the  weak,  anxious, 
foreboding,  fretting  thing  that  she  is. 

Contrast  this  woman  with  the 
ruddy-faced,  good-natured,  carefree 
housewife  that  smiles  and  sings  as 
she  sweeps  or  washes  her  disHes. 
There  is  little  or  no  fear  in  this 
woman.  She  is  not  worrying  about 
anything,  although  she  probably  could 
sit  down  and  think  up  enough  to 
worry  about,  if  she  cared  to  do  so. 
All  of  us  can  do  that,  but  all  of  us 
cannot  put  our  fears  and  worries  be- 
hind us  as  she  does. 

What  is  the  secret  of  this  happy 
being?  No  secret  at  all — just  a  de- 
termination to  look  on  the  bright 
side  of  things.  And  everything  has  a 
bright  side,  even  that  mortgage  about 
which  you  and  your  husband  are  lying 
awake  nights  losing  sleep  about.  Look 
for  the  blessing  honestly  and  de- 
terminedly and  you  will  find  it. 
Maybe  it  lies  in  the  cultivation  of 
habits  of  thrift  which  you  formerly 
had  neglected.  And  at  best  it  may 
lie  in  your  ability  to  see  that  it  is  a 
test  of  your  nature — just  such  a  test 
as  you  needed  to  try  you  and  turn 
you  forth  a  better,  a  more  self- 
dependent  and  more  resourceful  in- 
dividual. 

The  other  day  we  heard  a  story 
about  a  little  boy  who  had  gone  to 
a  school  picnic  and  who  was  found 
sitting  on  a  bank  gazing  sadly  and 
furtively  about. 

"What's  the  matter,  Johnny?"  asked 
his  teacher. 

"Nothin",  ma'am,"  replied  Johnny. 
"Only  mamma  told  me  to  go  to  the 
picnic  and  have  a  good  time  and  look 
out  for  snakes." 

There  you  are.  There  is  life,  or 
rather  some  people's  idea  of  it,  in  a 
nutshell.  They  are  trying  to  have 
a  good  time  in  this  world  and  also 
to  keep  an  eye  peeled  for  snakes.  It 
can't  be  done.  The  only  way  to  en- 
joy life  in  this  world  is  to  put  your 
trust  in  that  great  cosmic  power  that 
made  the  earth  and  the  whole  uni- 
verse, "and  saw  that  they  were 
good."  They  are  good.  They  are  not 
evil  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  The 
only  evil  there  is  exists  in  our  own 
little  mortal  minds,  hampered  by  that 
feeling  of  limitation  which  we  make 
for  ourselves  and  which  God  never 
made,  for  He  made  only  good. 

Evil  has  only  such  power  as  we 
ourselves  give  it.  If  we  harbor  no 
thought  of  it,  it  loses  all  power  ov:r 
us  and  this  world  becomes  to  us  the 
pleasant  planet  which  it  is  to  every 
one  that  heeds  the  injunction,  "See 
no  evil,  hear  no  evil,  speak  no  evil." 


Bumper  Fruit  Crops 

ALL  over  the  coast  the  deciduous 
fruit  crops  are  reported  to  be 
exceptionally  large.  The  Santa 
Clara  Valley  prune  producers  are 
happy  in  having  raised  a  bumper 
crop.  It  is  estimated  that  California 
has  produced  and  will  market  over 
220,000,000  pounds  of  the  boarding- 
house  keeper's  stand-by.  We  are  in 
a  position  to  provide  prunes  to  the 
countries  formerly  dependent  upon 
us  for  this  excellent  food — that  is  to 
all  save  Germany  which  has  by  her 
ruthless  acts  shut  herself  off  from  our 
markets. 

Peaches  and  apricots  are  a  fair 
crop  in  most  quarters.  Those  of  the 
San  Fernando  Valley  are  particularly 
large  and  prolific. 

Tulare  County  has  been  harvesting 
the  largest  and  most  valuable  decidu- 
ous fruit  crop  in  its  history.  Four 
months  ago  it  was  thought  that 
peaches  would  be  almost  a  failure  in 
that  county,  but  they  are  coming  up 
to  100  per  cent.  Grapes  in  Tulare  and 
in  a  few  neighboring  counties  will  be 
a  110  to  120  per  cent  crop.  Commis- 
sioner C.  F.  Collins  estimates  the  to- 
tal value  of  the  green  fruit  of  Tulare 
at  over  $1,750,000. 

Throughout  the  San  Joaquin  and 
Sacramento  valleys  there  has  been  a 
scarcity  of  help  in  fruit  picking,  and 
high  school  boys  who  devote  much 
of  their  time  to  rollicking  and  throw- 
ing peaches  and  plums  at  each  other, 
have  not  been  of  as  much  assistance 
to  orchardists  as  was  hoped,  but 
nevertheless  the  fruit  producers  are 
pulling  through  in  good  shape. 

In  all  the  Pacific  States  prices  are 

food.  Fruit  that  sold  last  year  for 
15  to  $16  a  ton  has  been  bringing 
$25  to  $30  and  even  higher  this  sea- 
son. 

In  Oregon  the  prune  growers  have 
been  holding  out  for  six  cents  a  pound, 
and  eventually  most  of  them  will  get 
this  price,  though  buyers  have  been 
snaking  their  heads  and  have  been 
running  a  bluff  of  withdrawal  from 
the  market. 

Money  in  Sheep 

LAMBS  and  wool  are  in  strong 
demand  and  prospects  are  good 
for  profit  in  raising  sheep  on  the 

farm. 

Millions  of  acres  of  land  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  which  produce  good 
summer  feed  for  sheep  are  not  grazed 
at  present. 

Sheep  raising  does  not  require  ex- 
pensive equipment  or  heavy  labor,  but 
does  require  study  and  continuous 
attention. 

Early  fall  is  a  good  time  to  start 
a  flock.  Good  grade  ewes  and  a  pure- 
bred ram  are  the  best  for  beginners. 

The  beginner  may  acquire  expe- 
rience with  less  than  twenty  ewes, 
but  for  economy  of  time  and  fencing, 
and  to  assure  proper  care,  flocks  of 
sixty  or  more  ewes  are  better. 

In  most  cases  lambs  are  most  prof- 
itable if  made  ready  for  market  at 
about  four  months,  weighing  65  to  75 
pounds. 

Unless  the  flock  has  a  very  large 
territory  to  range  over  it  is  necessary 
to  make  divisions  of  the  pasture  or 
to  use  seeded  forage  crops.  This  per- 
mits the  change  of  grazing  ground 
necessary  to  insure  the  health  and 
thrift  of  the  lambs. 
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Burbank  Super- Wheat 

IN  this  September  number  of  Or- 
chard and  Farm  is  told  for  the 
first  time  the  authoritative  story 
of  the  new  Burbank  super-wheat,  and 
it  is  told  by  Luther  Burbank  himself. 

As  we  have  remarked  before,  and 
as  everybody  knows  by  this  time,  Or- 
chard and  Farm  is  the  only  farm 
journal  in  the  country  that  is  print- 
ing exclusive  articles  by  the  most  fa- 
mous experts  in  agricultural  and 
horticultural  lines.  In  what  other 
farm  paper  will  you  find  as  valuable 
a  list  of  contributors?  Beside  Luther 
Burbank,  the  famous  plant  originator, 
we  have  Hardy  W.  Campbell,  the 
widely  known  authority  on  tillage, 
who  has  been  writing  tremendously 
valuable  articles  for  our  columns. 
Then,  too,  we  have  Charles  Weeks, 
the  highly  successful  poultryman, 
whose  system  of  raising  hens  is 
known  arid  employed  all  over  the 
country.  We  also  have  Mrs.  E.  E. 
Paquette.  who  is  probably  the  best 
known  floriculturist  in  the  West, 
and  many  others  of  equal  fame. 

Over  $25,000,000  a  year  was  added 
to  the  wealth  of  this  country  by  the 
Burbank  potato,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  new  Burbank  wheat  will  add 
many  times  that  amount  after  enough 
of  it  has  been  produced  to  make  its 
distribution  widespread. 

Great  praise  is  due  to  the  plant 
wizard  of  Santa  Rosa  for  his  long 
and  painstaking  efforts  to  produce 
this  wheat.  That  he  has  been  so 
wonderfully  successful  is  cause  for 
congratulation  not  only  to  him,  but 
to  the  wheat  growers  of  the  whole 
country  and  of  the  world. 

Normal  Crop  of  Walnuts 

CALIFORNIA  walnut  growers 
had  a  bad  scare  last  June  when 
many  of  their  trees  were  sun- 
burned and  the  green  nuts  dropped 
off.  It  now  appears,  however,  that 
the  damage  done  was  not  nearly  so 
great  as  was  at  first  feared.  The 
Walnut  Growers'  Association  reports 
that  in  Santa  Barbara  only  about 
eight  per  cent  of  the  crop  was  lost 
and  that  in  Ventura  County  practi- 
cally little  damage  was  done. 

The  first  reports  of  the  effect  of 
the  June  heat  wave,  when  tempera- 
tures ranged  from  111  to  123  degrees 
in  the  shade  in  the  principal  walnut 
producing  districts  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, were  greatly  exaggerated.  The 
Walnut  Growers'  Association  made 
no  estimate  of  the  loss  until  it  had 
worked  a  week  in  the  field  making 
observations.  Going  to  an  orchard, 
its  representatives  proceeded  to  the 
third  tree  from  the  point  at  which 
the  grove  was  approached  and  from 
five  limbs  of  this  tree  they  stripped 
all  the  nuts.  These  limbs  were  on 
each  side  of  the  tree  and  at  the  top. 
This  afforded  a  fair  basis  for  investi- 
gation. Each  nut  taken  off  was  cut 
in  two  and  its  condition  carefully 
noted.  The  nuts  were  then  divided 
into  good,  bad  and  culls.  The  esti- 
mate was  based  upon  the  percentage 
of  nuts  found  in  these  three  divisions. 
Altogether  it  was  found  that  far  less 
damage  had  been  done  than  had  been 
reported  at  first. 

Including  the  new  acreage  that  has 
come  into  bearing  this  season,  the 
crop  will  be  practically  up  to  that  of 
last  year  and  about  as  many  first 
grade  nuts  will  be  marketed.  Cus- 
tomers will  have  no  need  to  com- 
plain of  quality,  for  all  shriveled, 
light-weight  nuts  will  be  removed  by 
suction  machines. 
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SUGAR 
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CENTS 

PER 
POUND 


When  Purchased  Through 
Our  Combination  Orders 
Amounting  to  Only  $5.00 

Combination  Order  No.  15 
Our  Big  Leader 

20  lbs.  Sugar  (fine  dry  granu- 
lated)   80c 

2  lbs.  Rolled  Oat  or  Pearl 
Barley    25c 

8  lbs.  Rice  or  2  cans  Carnation 

Milk    26o 

2  cans  Tomato  Puree,  Corn  or 

8  bars  best  Laundry  Soap....  30c 

2  cans  Oysters  or  2%  lbs.  Rice 

or  Barley    26c 

2  lbs.  Tea  (any  flavor)  or  3 

lbs.  fancy  Coffee   *1.00 

1  large  bottle  Flavoring  Ex- 
tract or  2  lbs.  best  Coffee....  7Bc 

2  cans  Sliced  Peaches  or  1  bot- 
tle Tomato  Catsup    25o 

2  cans  Sugar  Peas  or  2  cans 

of  best  String  Beans   25o 

3  pkgs.  Washing  Powder  or  3 
cans  Cleanser    16c 

1  Medium  pall  Crlsco  or  1  No. 
3  pall  pure  Lard   76c 

Total  for  all  unchanged  $6.00 

We  pay  the  freight  on  shipments 
amounting  to  $6  or  over  for  100  miles, 
and  make  allowances  on  all  orders  be- 
yond 100  miles. 

Send  for  New  Septem- 
ber Catalog — Just  Out 

FREESE  &  CO. 

Southeast  Corner  Divisadero  and 
Ellis  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


Special  

Announcement 

We  will  exhibit  the  following  well-known 
Killefer  line  of  Team  and  Tractor  Deep 
Tillage  Tools  at  the  California  State 
Fair  at  Sacramento.  Sept.  8  to  15  in- 
clusive: 

Subsoil  Plows. 

Heavy  Duty  Orchard  Tractor 

Cultivator. 
Monarch  Cultivator. 
Engine  Double-Disc  Harrows. 
Beet  and  Bean  Tools. 
Clean-Cut  Weeder  and 

Mulcher. 

THE  KILLEFER  MFG.  CO. 

2209-2221  Simla  Fe  Ave.. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

You,  youi.g  man,  young  woman,  are 
needed  now.  Thousands  of  young  men 
have  been  drafted  from  business  houses 
into  the  army.  You  must  help  nil  their 
places.  Business  needs  you.  In  almost 
every  city  In  this  State  our  graduates 
are  filling  Important  positions. 

We  can  prepare  you  at  home  for  a 
good  paying  position. 

Mark  on  the  coupon  below  the  position 
you  want,  mail  today  and  we  will  give 
you  full  Information. 

THE  MODERN   SCHOOL  OF 
CORRESPONDENCE 
525  Market  Street 
Dept.  1.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

—Automobile  Engineer  —Civil  Service  Po- 
— Architect  »'tion 

„„.,„„  -  ■  .  —Electrical  Enfrlneer 
— Business  Correspond-       _Mlnln8  Engineer 

enc'  —Mill  Foreman 

—Bookkeeper  —Mechanical  Engineer 

—Boat  Builder  — gr,ch«d.l8t  „ 

^  _,  — Scientific  Farmer 

— Civil  Engineer  —Stenographer 

— Carpenter  Foreman  — Shipbuilder 

Name   

Town   

State   


Tractor  Demonstration 

GREAT  interest  is  being  shown 
by  the  ranchers  and  orchardists 
of  California  in  the  coming 
tractor  demonstration,  to  be  given  by 
the  Traction  Engine  and  Implement 
Dealers'  Association  of  Southern 
California,  from  September  18  to  22, 
inclusive,  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Owing  to  the  success  of  last  year's 
demonstration  at  Puente  and  the  in- 
crease iii  membership  the  association 
has  had  to  increase  the  acreage  for 
plowing.  It  has  secured  the  Vail 
ranch  of  650  acres,  located  on  Tele- 
graph road,  two  miles  east  of  the  end 
of  the  Stephenson  avenue  car  line. 

There  will  be  a  daily  public  dem- 
onstration from  2  to  4  p.  m.,  where 
one  can  see  forty  types  of  tractors 
under  all  working  conditions.  These 
exhibitions  will  convince  anyone  who 
is  inclined  to  be  doubtful  that  the 
tractor  is  here  to  stay.  All  manu- 
facturers represented  at  this  dem- 
onstration will  have  their  experts  on 
the  grounds  to  answer  questions  put 
to  them  and  to  give  private  dem- 
onstrations ubon  request. 

Now  for  Farm  Loans 

T    last   we   are   going   to  get 

A action  in  the  farm  loan  busi- 
ness. Nothing  practical  ever 
could  have  come  out  of  a  Federal  in- 
stitution so  mixed  up  and  full  of  in- 
ternal strife  as  the  Berkeley  Land 
Bank  was  up  to  the  time  Commis- 
sioner Lobdell  came  out  from  Wash- 
ington and  investigated  its  workings. 

With  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world,  Burrell  G.  White,  the  former 
head  of  the  Land  Bank,  was  utterly 
unable  to  administer  its  affairs  and  to 
get  the  money  at  its  command  into 
the  hands  of  the  farmers.  He  be- 
longed to  that  class  of  very  worthy 
managers  who  must  scrutinize  every 
act  of  every  subordinate  and  must 
have  everything  pigeonholed  and 
card-indexed  and  bound  up  in  yards 
and  yards  of  red  tape. 

Now  that  Mr.  White  is  out  of  the 
bank  and  there  is  a  new  and  more 
competent  head  of  affairs  in  the  per- 
son of  Mr.  W.  H.  Joyce  of  Los  An- 
geles, the  farmers  may  reasonably 
expect  that  they  will  get  the  loans 
promised  them  long  ago  and  for 
which  many  of  them  are  in  urgent 
need.  Associated  with  Mr.  Joyce  are 
A.  C.  Kuhn  of  San  Jose,  vice  presi- 
dent; A.  W.  Hendrick,  secretary; 
Willard  Ellis  of  Ogden,  treasurer;  J. 
H.  Guill,  Jr.,  of  Chico,  member  of 
board  of  directors. 

A  Good  Bean  Crop 

FROM  all  over  the  Pacific  Coast 
come  reports  of  a  larger  bean 
yield  than  that  of  last  year. 
California  will  have  a  somewhat 
greater  crop  than  last  year  and  prices 
will  probably  be  fully  as  high.  Of 
course  this  is  only  a  guess,  but  the 
guess  is  based  upon  the  increased 
acreage  in  some  of  the  larger  dis- 
tricts and  the  fact  that  the  hot 
weather  really  did  very  little  damage. 

A  number  of  ranchers  went  into 
the  bean  business  this  year  in  Cali- 
fornia who  had  never  been  in  it  be- 
fore. Some  of  these  tried  to  raise 
beans  on  ground  that  was  altogether 
too  dry  for  them  and  their  product 
will  not  add  very  materially  to  the 
total  supply.  It  is  strange  that  pro- 
ducers will  try  to  do  the  impossible 
with  beans  as  with  other  crops. 

The  increased  acreage  is  estimated 
by  some  authorities  as  30  to  35  per 
cent,  and  had  it  been  in  localities  re- 
quiring no  irrigation,  California 
would  have  had  a  tremendous  crop  to 
its  credit.  But  from  reports  that 
have  been  coming  in  of  late,  it  seems 
very  probable  that  last  season  s  yield 
of  360,000,000  pounds  will  be  ex- 
ceeded by  a  small  margin.  As  the 
Government  is  buying  immense  quan- 
tities of  beans,  mainly  of  the  small 
white  variety,  prices  are  not  likely  to 
go  below  the  very  encouraging  ones 
of  last  season. 
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I  Say  "Don't  Buy  This  Tractor 

or  Any  Other  Until  You  Get  This  Book" 


It  tells  all  about  the  most  wonderful  little  Track- 
laying  Tractor  ever  built  for  Orchard  and  Vineyard 
work.  Write  me  direct  today,  or  send  the  'Tractor 
Opportunity"  coupon.    Lowest  prices  now. 


My  name  is  W.  B.  Raymond,  and  I 
am  the  man  in  this  concern  whose  job 
is  to  get  the  story  of  the  wonderful 
little  Bean  TrackPULL  Tractor  De- 
fore  orchardists  and  vineyardists.  And 
I  say  "Don't  buy  this  tractor  or  any 
other  until  you  get  the  TrackPTJLL 
story,  because  that  story  may  revolu- 
tionize your  tractor  Ideas  to  your 
great  benefit 

"There  are  some  things  that  the 
TrackPULL  won't  do,  and  you  want 
to  know  those  things  before  you  buy 
a  Bean  TrackPULL — and  there  are 
other  things  It  will  do  that  other 
tractors  can't  do,  and  those  things 
are  vitally  important,  particularly  to 
vlnevardists  and  orchardists. 

"The  front  drive  principle — steering 
with  the  track  that  PULLS— Is  Just 
one  of  the  features  of  this  great  little 


tractor  that  Is  patented.  No  other 
tractor  Is  like  it  A  patent,  of  course, 
always  means  a  big  advantage. 

"Look  at  the  illustration.  The  Bean 
—  6  h.  p.  at  the  draw  bar  —  pulls 
Instead  of  pushes  itself  over  the 
ground,  and  you  steer  with  the  track 
that  pulls.  That  means  you  can  do 
everything  with  the  Bean  that  you  do 
with  horses  plus  a  lot  of  things  horses 
and  other  tractors  nei'er  have  done — 
like  going  under  tree-boughs  only  four 
feet  off  the  ground  and  pulling  full 
load  on  turns.  The  Bean  works  be- 
tween seven-foot  rows  in  vineyard — 
that's  another  advantage. 

"But  I  couldn't  begin  to  show  you 
In  an  ad  all  the  advantages.  They've 
got  to  go  in  a  book,  and  you  ought  to 
have  that  book  before  you  buy  a  trac- 
tor because  it  will  save  you  money." 


BEAN  TrackPULL  Tractor 

Send  me  the  *-oupon  below  and  I'll  send  you  the  book  free.  Read  about  the  "Fifteen 
Features  of  the  Bean."  The  price  is  $1150.00  now — the  lowest  priced  track-laying  type  of 
tractor  built— but  material  costs  are  steadily  going  up  so  I  suggest  you  act  quickly  before 
a  raise.    There's  a  real  tractor  opportunity  in  this  low  price. — W.  B.  R. 


D        C„-„..  D.         r«    ***  w  Julian  St..  San  Jose.  Cal. 

Deal)  Opray  rUmp  tO.  l33  N.  Los  Angeles  St..  Los  Anaelea,  Cal 

Maker*  of  ths  Famous  Bean  Sprayers  and  Pumps 

The  Bean  TrackPULL  Tractor  will  be  at  the  California 
State  Fair,  Sacramento.  Sept.  8th  to  16th. 

Meet  us  at  the  Los  Angeles  demonstration,  Sept.  ISth  to 
22nd. 


W  B 

RAYMOND 

BEAN 
SPRAT  PUMP  CO. 
325      W.  Julian  St. 
San  Jose,  California 
133    N.  Loe  Angeles  St. 
Loa  Angeles,  CaJL 
Without  any 
obligation  on   my  part, 
send  me  your  Bean  Track- 
PULL Tractor  Book  at  one*. 
N  ame  


Number  of  acres — 
Kind  of  crops  grown- 


Ha  Bay  I  expect  to  buy  a  tractor  about.. 


DITCHES 


SOLD  ON 

WDAYS 
TRIAL 


Make  the  New  and  Clean  the  Old- 
irrigation  or  drain,  grade  roads,  build 
dykes — in  any  kind  of  soil,  sand,  rocks  or 
gumbo,  wet  or  dry,  on  side  hill  or  level  ground 

^ym£l^^  Ditcher 
C-^y/ ^i^g^  £  Grader 

Reversible,  Adjustable,  No  Wheels  or  Cogs 

All  steel.  Made  In  2, 4  and  6  horse  and  tractor  sizes.  Econom- 
ical from  first  cost  on.  Over  fifteen  thousand  satisfied  custom- 
ers. No  farm  or  ranch  outfit  complete  without  a  "MARTIN.* 
Use  one  a  day  and  you'll  agree. 

Wf  "JL  _  for  catalog  and  list  of  users  near  you.  No  chareo, 
WW  rilC  no  obligation;  postal  will  do. 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  Inc. 
Desk  2  Denver,  Colorado 


Capital  Wanted  to  Manufac 
ture  New  Orchard  Tractor 

I  am  the  Inventor  of  the  New  Fredlund  One- 
Wheel.  9  to  12  h.  p.  Orchard  Tractor,  but  lack 
capital  to  nut  It  on  the  market.  A  line  oppor- 
tunity for  a  man  with  money.  The  only  machine 
of  the  Kind.  An  ideal  tractor  for  small  tracts; 
no  horses  needed.  See  my  new  model  on  dem- 
onstration at  the  Tractor  Show  on  the  Vail 
Ranch,  Los  Angeles,  Sept.  18  to  22.  P.  0.  FRED- 
LUND, U54  Cypress  Ave.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

FURNITURE 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  AT 

One-Half  Retailer's  Profit 

Write  for  "ftig  Free  Illustrated  Catalog. 

Zumbro  Furniture  Company 

"»2  Million  St..  Snn  Francisco,  Cal. 


SULPHUR 


Flciir  de  Soufre.  Anchor 
liraml.  Velvet  Flowers 
of  Sulphur  anil  Ragle 
Ilrnnil. 

Packed  In  barrels  and 
double  sacks.  Are  the 
Huffiest  Sujphurs  that 
money  can  buy;  the  best 
for  vineyards;  the  best 
for  bleaching*  purposes. 
LEAVING  NO  ASH. 
SEND  FOR  ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET; 
iiIko  PKICE  LIST  and 
SAMPLES. 


8AN  FRANCISCO  Sl  I.niCR  CO. 
824  Callfornln  st.  San  Francisco, 


Cal. 
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— «dve  the  California  pig  a  chance 

California 
produces 
more  food 
than  any 
other  State — 
and  more 
good  food, 
too. 

Now  comet  the 
MAYROSE  HAMS 
and  BACON,  the 
top  notch  quality. 

Your  dealer  will  tell 
you  he  is  so  satisfied  with 
the  quality  that  he  will,  _ 
promptly  notified,  take  back  any  >  

MAYROSE 

meats  not  up  to  your  best  expectations — 
that's  the  kind  of  guarantee  that  stands 
behind  quality  goods. 


WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


A 
N 
T 

S 


SCHRADER'S 

Ant  Destroyer — la  alow  acting — doe* 
not  kill  lnetantly,  but  seta  the  neat  aa 
well  aa  the  parent.  Doea  not  loae 
etrength.  Poaltlvely  non-poleonoua — 
no  danger  to  children,  houae  pete  or 
foodatuffa.  Bend  6c  for  trial  can.  Aalc 
your  neighbor.  She  uaea  It.  At  your 
dealer.  Accept  no  aubatltute.  Write 
flchrader  Chemical  Co.,  Dept.  O,  19  to 
26  Minna  St..  San  Franclaco,  Cal. 


BROOKS'  AUTOMATIC 
REPEATING  PHONOGRAPHS 

Are  the  lateet  In  Talking  Machines 
Write  for  prtcee. 

ZUMBRO  FURNITURE  CO. 

792  MJuloo  Street,  San  Franclaco 
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Livestock  Atfairs 


A  Glance  Ahead 

LOOKING  ahead  in  the  livestock 
business,  it  may  readily  be  seen 
that  for  the  enterprising  pro- 
ducer there  is  going  to  be  good 
money.  President  G.  H.  Davison  of 
the  International  Livestock  Exposi- 
tion says  there  are  going  to  be  high 
prices  for  at  least  three  years  to 
come,  and  he  advises  the  farmers  and 
stockmen  to  lay  their  plans  accord- 
ingly. From  all  over  the  country 
comes  the  story  that  livestock  are 
short  and  are  going  to  be  shorter, 
and  it  certainly  behooves  the  man 
who  has  a  range  or  can  raise  feed 
enough  for  even  a  small  herd  to 
make  the  most  of  the  situation. 

While  from  the  consumer's  point  of 
view  the  prospect  is  anything  but  a 
pleasant  one,  he,  in  his  turn,  will  have 
to  abide  by  conditions.  Some  of  the 
retail  meat  dealers  are  actually  ad- 
j  vising  their  customers  not  to  pur- 
chase legs  of  lamb  or  other  cuts  from 
I  that  animal,  so  great  is  the  demand 
for  meat  of  that  kind  and  so  short 
the  supply. 

Sheep  should  be  a  profitable  busi- 
ness for  a  long  time  to  come,  and 
so  should  the  raising  of  hogs.  The 
Government  is  advising  people  with 
a  little  money  to  buy  sheep  and  herd 
them  on  the  cut-over  timber  lands  of 
Oregon  and  Washington.  The  re- 
quirements of  sheep  raising  are  not 
excessive.  Sheep  are  naturally  the 
inhabitants  of  high  and  dry  areas, 
but  they  thrive  on  any  except  wet, 
swampy  land. 

On  Western  irrigated  farms  there 
seems  likely  to  be  developed  an  in- 
tensive sheep  industry.  The  alfalfa 
and  other  forages  produced  on  these 
lands  come  nearer  to  being  satisfac- 
tory as  a  sole  ration  for  sheep  than 
for  any  other  stock.  The  use  of  irri- 
gated pastures  or  the  rotation  of 
forages  will  provide  excellent  sum- 
mer feed  and  at  the  same  time  avoid 
the  cost  of  labor  for  harvesting  where 
there  is  not  an  opportunity  of  using 
the  open  range  or  forest  reserve  for 
grazing  at  that  time  of  year. 

As  for  pork  production,  even  a 
casual  reading  of  the  article  by  Mr. 
D.  O.  Lively  on  another  page  ought 
to  convince  the  reader  that  there  is 
going  to  be  big  money  in  swine  in 
California  under  proper  conditions  of 
culture.  The  splendid  article  by  Dr. 
McDaniel  on  the  control  of  hog  chol- 
era should  be  read  by  everybody  con- 
templating putting  time  and  money 
into  swine. 

Coming  to  the  subject  of  beef 
cattle,  there  is  little  to  say  of  an  en- 
couraging nature  to  the  consumer. 
As  for  the  producer  he  is  getting  and 
he  is  going  to  keep  on  getting  good 
prices.  Whether  there  is  to  be  any 
great  money  in  these  prices  for  him 
is  to  be  largely  settled  by  his  own 
ability  to  feed  his  stock  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  high  price  of  beef 
is  tempting  many  to  go  out  of  the 
dairying  game,  but,  as  Mr.  D.  D. 
Aitken,  president  of  the  Holstein 
Friesian  Association,  assures  us,  we 
are  never  going  to  see  cheap  milk 
again,  and,  as  butter  prices  are  likely 
to  remain  high,  there  seems  to  be 
little  wisdom  in  killing  this  golden 
goose. 

What  Hoover  will  do  to  the  stock- 
men remains  to  be  seen,  but  it  is  very 
probable  that  he  will  let  them  off 
lightly,  for  the  conditions  that  sur- 
round them  are  not  of  the  sort  that 
surround  the  piratical  speculators  in 
grain  and  other  foodstuffs. 


Learn  Livestock  Game 

JF  each  rancher  is  to  do  his  bit  to 
help  feed  our  armies  and  the  sol- 
diers of  our  allies,  he  must  make 
each  pound  of  hay  and  grain  produce 
more  meat,  milk  or  wool,  than  it  ever 
did  before.  In  order  to  do  this  he 
must  learn  more  about  the  feeding 
value  of  the  various  feeds  grown  at 
home;  he  must  know  what  commer- 
cial feeds  to  buy  and  at  what  prices 
in  order  that  the  home-grown  feeds 
will  be  properly  supplemented;  he 
must  know  better  than  ever  before 
what  kind  of  a  ration  a  growing  calf, 
pig,  lamb  or  colt  must  have  in  order 
to  make  a  pound  of  gain  on  the  least 
amount  of  food,  and  do  it  most  eco- 
nomically. He  must  know,  as  never 
before,  how  to  guard  against  the 
numerous  diseases  that  annually  cost 
American  farmers  millions  of  dollars. 

If  a  particular  type  of  steer,  hog, 
sheep  or  dairy  cow  will  produce  a 
pound  of  edible  food  from  ten  per 
cent  less  feed  than  a  less  desirable 
type,  the  average  rancher  should 
learn  at  once  what  that  type  is.  Feed 
is  extremely  high  in  price  and  prob- 
ably will  continue  to  be  high.  A 
bunch  of  steers  that  will  gain  200 
pounds  weight  on  1500  pounds  of 
feed  would  be  from  $6  to  19  more 
profitable  per  head  at  present  grain 
prices  than  their  scrub  relatives 
which  would  require  1800  pounds  of 
feed  for  the  same  gain. 

A  lead  pencil  for  figuring  the 
proper  rations  was  never  so  valuable 
to  the  California  rancher  as  now. 
These  things  will  be  studied  in  the 
animal  husbandry  work  during  the 
Farmers'  Short  Course  from  Septem- 
ber 24th  to  November  2d,  191/. 

Write  now  to  the  dean  of  the  Cali- 
fornia University  Farm  School  for  a 
booklet  describing  the  different 
courses. 

Boy  Pork  Producer 

TWELVE-YEAR-OLD  Stewart 
Duhig  of  Napa  County,  in  a 
four-months  economical  pork- 
producing  contest,  has  raised  an  Ohio 
imported  Chester  White  barrow  that 
weighed  in  its  seventh  month  3055 
pounds.  The  contest  was  begun  when 
the  pig  was  ten  weeks  old.  It  gained 
247.5  pounds  in  four  months,  or  an 
average  of  2.06  pounds  a  day.  At  14 
cents  a  pound  the  gross  profits  from 
this  animal  were  $42.77  and  the  net 
profits  $18.38. 

Stewart  Duhig  is  one  of  over  two 
thousand  Elementary  School  Agricul- 
tural Club  boys  of  California.  A 
High  School  Agricultural  Club  boy 
is  the  local  leader  of  each  Elemen- 
tary Agricultural  Club.  This  method 
of  supervision  was  started  by  the 
boys  of  the  Napa  High  School  Agri- 
cultural Club  in  1915.  As  a  result  of 
their  success,  the  Government  has  ap- 
pointed sixteen  High  School  Agri- 
cultural teachers  to  the  office  as  Dis- 
trict Club  Leader,  an  agent  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  States  Relations  Serv- 
ice working  under  the  Smith-Lever 
Act.  Their  duty  is  to  supervise  all 
Agricultural  Club  work  carried  on  by 
the  boys  of  the  high  school  and  by 
the  boys  of  the  last  three  jfrades  of 
the  elementry  schools.  The  local 
leader  leads  the  grammar  school 
boys  into  high  school. 

The  Agricultural  Club  work  con- 
sists of  animal  and  crop  contests. 
These  contests  have  their  immediate 
good  effects  in  stimulating  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  St 
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GET  YOUR 


NOW 

It  will  pay  for  itself  by 
spring,  and  there  was  never 
greater  reason  to  save  every 
ounce  of  butterfat  and  half-hour 
of  time  and  labor. 

Moreover,  if  labor  and  ma- 
terial costs  continue  to  increase, 
your  De  Laval  must  cost  you 
more  later  on.  Buy  it  now  and 
it  will  save  its  own  cost  in  a  few 
months,  at  present  cream  and 
butter  prices. 

See  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent 
right  away  and  let  him  show  you 
what  the  De  Laval  will  save  for  you. 
If  you  do  not  know  the  De  Laval 
agent,  write  direct  for  any  desired 
information. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

Largest  Dairy  Supply  Hotue 
on  the  Pacific  Coast 
61  Beale  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Midland  Poultry  Food 

Since  1901  the  Standard  of  quality  in  balanced  ra- 
tions for  poultry  of  all  ages. 

No.  1 — A  fond  for  the  new  born  chick — to  be  fed 
after  it  is  24  hours  old  and  until  It  is  10  days  or 
two  weeks  old.  No.  1  Is  a  balanced,  complete  baby 
chick  food,  )  ist  suited  to  the  chick's  delicate  diget- 
tl?e  organ.  You  need  add  nothing  whatever  to  It — 
this  all  the  feed  you'll  need  to  take  your  chicks 
paet  the  danger  point. 

No.  2 — Takes  the  chick  after  It  haa  outgrown  No.  1 
food,  builds  Its  frame  strong  and  makes  it  a  robust 
and  vigorous  chick.  It  supplies  every  requirement  for 
health  and  rapid  growth  in  a  natural,  profitable  way. 
Thla  food  opens  possibilities  for  growing  early  broilers 
you  can't  -ppreciate  until  you  have  fed  it  for  that 
purpose.  It  matures  late  chicks  for  winter  layers- 
Feed  It  until  chicks  are  four  or  five  months  old  or 
nearly  matured,  when  you  should  feed  No.  4,  ac- 
cording io  wuat  you  wish  to  accomplish. 
No.  4— Is  the  greatest  egg  food  In  the  world.  There 
la  nothing  on  the  market  to  compare  with  it  for  In- 
creasing  the  egg  yield.  With  It  you  can  control  the 
egg  output  of  your  hens — we  guarantee  It.  And  for 
putting  vour  birds  In  fine  feather  for  show  purposes 
It  Is  without  a  rival.  We  sell  this  food  by  the  car 
load  to  the  larger  feeders  everywhere — the  people  who 
feed  their  hens  for  profit — and  get  It. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET. 

ROBISON  BROS. 

Sole   Distributors  (or   Northern   California.  1260-62 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SHORTHORNS 

Paicines  Ranch  Company 

offers  for  summer  and  fall 
delivery  both  registered 
and  unregistered  weanling 
bull  and  heifer  calves. 

For  prices  and  particu- 
lars apply  to 

DAVID  J.  STOLLERY 

820  Sharon  Building 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


State  Fair  Races 

POP  DURFEE,  veteran  horse- 
man who  reconsidered  his  de- 
termination to  retire  this  sea- 
son in  order  to  handle  the  ribbons 
on  I.  L.  Borden's  string  over  the 
California  Fair  and  Racing  Circuit, 
is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
the  meet  at  Sacramento,  September 
8th  to  15th — fair  week — is  sure  to  be 
the  most  successful  in  the  State's 
history  of  the  sulky  game  and  that 
new  speed  records  are  virtually  a 
certainty. 

A  record  number  of  entries  are 
listed  for  the  Sacramento  meet  and 
not  since  the  Panama-Pacific  Expo- 
sition has  there  been  shown  so  much 
class.  Such  winners  as  White  Sox, 
Virginia  Barnett  and  Teddy  Bear — 
all  of  Exposition  fame — Esperanza, 
Prince  Zolock,  Vera  Hal,  Leata  J.  and 
Rastus  are  only  a  few  of  the  horses 
entered  who  have  reputations  to  up- 
hold. 

Half  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  big- 
gest stables  in  the  west  were  unable 
to  participate  last  year,  their  strings 
being  on  the  grand  circuit  in  the  east 
during  fair  time,  but  this  year  all  will 
be  represented  in  the  chief  stakes 
here. 

Contrary  to  early  report,  the  run- 
ners will  also  have  their  innings  at 
the  fair  meet.  At  least  three  run- 
ning races  will  be  programed  each  day 
and  during  the  meet  two  or  more 
$500  handicaps  will  be  hung  up. 

Jersey  Club  Fees 

THE  amendments  to  the  by-laws 
submitted  to  the  members  of 
the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  for  a  vote  have  resulted  in  the 
adoption  of  a  new  schedule  of  fees 
covering  the  registration  of  domes- 
tic-bred Jerseys.  The  new  fees  will 
go  into  effect  on  September  17th,  and 
will  be  as  follows: 
Females  one  year  old  or  under: 

To  members   $  1.00  each 

To  non-members  ....    2.00  each 

Females  over  one  year  old  and  not 
more  than  two: 

To  members   $  2.00  each 

To  non-members  •  • . .    3.00  each 

Females  over  two  years  old: 
To  members  or  non- 
members   $10.00  each 

Males  one  year  old  or  under: 

To  members   $  2.00  each 

To  non-members  ....    3.00  each 

Males  over  one  year  old  and  not  more 
than  two: 

To  members   $  3.00  each 

To  non-members  ....    5.00  each 

Males  over  two  years  old: 
To  members  or  non- 
members   $10.00  each 


Advertisers  In  Orchard  and  Farm  are 
deserving  of  your  complete  confidence. 
Though  they  may  be  unknown  to  you,  you 
need  nave  no  hesitancy  In  trusting  them. 


Corn  silage  can  be  used  as  a  part 
of  the  rations  for  all  classes  of  horses 
and  mules.  Mouldy,  spoiled,  rotten 
acid  or  frozen  silage  is  very  unsafe 
as  a  horse  feed  and  none  but  the  best 
should  be  fed.  A  good  daily  ration 
for  a  1400-pound  draft  horse  at  work 
consists  of  15  pounds  of  silage,  10 
pounds  of  legume  hay  and  10  to  12 
pounds  of  oats.  Idle  horses  can  con- 
sume profitably  about  25  pounds  of 
silage  daily,  plus  10  to  12  pounds  of 
hay.  Weanlings,  yearlings  and  two- 
year-olds  will  make  satisfactory 
growth  when  silage  constitutes  a  part 
of  their  roughage.  In  addition,  they 
should  receive  some  grain  and  hay. 

Hay,  grain,  mill  feeds  and  oil  cake 
have  reached  such  forbidding  prices 
as  to  discourage  some  stockmen. 
Those  men  who  have  silos  are  less 
fearful  t>f  "dried-up"  pastures  and 
winter  feed  than  those  who  have 
none.  Silage,  however,  is  not  a  pana- 
cea for  all  these  troubles,  but  it  miti- 
gates them  to  a  very  large  extent. 


yV  HERE  specialization  and  intensive  cultivation 
*  "  of  the  soil  holds  sway  on  the  West  Coast, 
Firestone  Tires  have  justly  won  hi&h  recognition. 
The  same  attention  to  detail  which  has  made 
•  western  proves  and  fields  treble  their  yield  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  strength  of  the  Firestone  Tire 
and  its  Most  Miles  per  Dollar. 

If  you  are  not  a  Firestone  user,  a  thorough  trial  is 
only  fair  to  yourself.  Most  Miles  per  Dollar 
means  just  what  it  says.  See  your  dealer.  Write 
for  Free  Book,  "Mileage  Talks,"  No.  137 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  COMPANY 
Akron,  Ohio     Branches  and  Dtilera  Every  when 


PFor   Every  ajfja  NEW  Screw  ayasasjaasa 

Purpose            i'  .  H     ^sa  CMla  S*  M  ^ 

new           fM  and  artssasaa^  Fitting"  |^| 

Threads  and        89  q„A  B^^^  and 

Couplings          M  °  If  Valve.  B  . 

Hot    Anphaltum  aHL  Hand  aaaV  Giinrnnteoil  aVaaaH 
Dipped 


Screw 
Casings 
Fitting" 

and 
Valves 
Guaranteed 
for  Pressure 


PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 


Main  and  Howard  Sis.,  San  Francisco 
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More  Waterloo  Boy 
Tractors  Now  Used 
in  the  U.  S.  Than 
Any  Other  Make 

This  tractor  has  a  wonderful  sale 
throughout  the  country.  During 
1916  every  seventh  tractor  sold  In 
the  U.  S.  was  a  Waterloo  Boy;  a 
wonderful  record  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  a  couple  hundred 
tractors  on  the  market. 

The  Waterloo  Boy  is  the  result  of 
20  years'  experience  in  manufac- 
turing tractors.  The  factory  is  back 
ctf  every  tractor  sold.  It  is  a  one- 
man  tractor  and  is  operated  with 
kerosene,  distillate  or  gasoline.  It 
is  substantially  well-built,  mechan- 
ism is  simple  and  every  working 
part  is  easily  accessible — a  big  feature ; 
upkeep  expense  is  very  light,  making  it 
an  economical  machine  for  the  farm.  The 
low  upkeep  expense  is  due  to  the  low- 
speed  motor,  which  reduces  wear  on 
working  parts  while  it  develops  24  hp. 
on  the  pulley. 

The  Waterloo  Boy  does  the  work  of 
eight  horses,  is  self-steering,  turns  in 
its  own  length  either  to  right  or  left. 
It  is  an  ideal  tractor  for  orchard  work, 
a  winner  in  contests,  and  is  sold  at  a 
price  within  the  reach  of  every  farmer's 
pocketbook.  It  won  the  Gold  Medal  at 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 

Write  for  descriptive  illustrated  cata- 
logue. 

W.  L.  Cleveland  Co. 

310  Nort.i  Los  Angeles  Street 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Facts  for  Farmers 


7or  Fighting  Fire  ^c<> 
Garstang  Grass  Burner 

For  the  city  lot  owner  or  rancher.  De- 
signed solely  for  fighting  dangerous  and 
useless  brush  and  weeds.  Clears  off  city 
lots  or  vacant  acreage.  Kills  the  seed 
of  weeds  and  rank  vegetation  at  the 
right  season.  Safe,  inexpensive  and  an 
efficient  safeguard  against  accidental 
fires.  Burns  oil.  distillate  or  gasoline. 
Prices  on  application. 

Richard  Garstang,  Patentee, 
224  W.  30th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


Some  Matters 
of  Real 
Interest 
to  the 

Agriculturists 


Keep  Your  Chickens         Farmers  Make  Sugar 


■%  i 


DON'T  kill  your  chickens.  If,  by 
any  possible  means,  you  can 
manage  to  feed  and  care  for 
them  during  the  next  few  months 
they  will  bring  you  in  big  returns. 
We  have  received  the  following  let- 
ter from  H.  H.  Johnson  of  Clay 
Center,  Neb.,  who  tells  some  import- 
ant truths  about  poultry: 

The  food  situation  is  of  special 
interest  at  this  time  and  poultry  and 
eggs  are  of  greater  importance. 
Thinking  that  statistics  we  have 
gathered  from  time  to  time,  would 
help  somewhat  to  understand  the 
situation,  I  wish  to  give  you  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Out  of  5298  reports,  reporting 
flocks  on  farms,  in  small  towns,  and 
from  all  over  the  country,  we  find 
that  the  average  flock  of  hens  is  107. 
This  compares  with  a  similar  canvass 
which  was  made  by  us  in  1914,  the 
average  flock  in  1914  was  146.  In  a 
way,  this  backs  up  our  assertion  that 
poultry  and  egg  prices  will  continue 
high  and  that  eggs  the  coming  fall 
and  winter  will  be  higher  than  they 
were  last  year. 

"Manipulation  has  probably  done 
something  to  prices,  but  in  the  case 
of  eggs,  the  greatest  trouble  is  the 
supply.  People  have  neglected  to 
keep  up  their  flocks.  If  flocks  were 
decreased  only  by  the  number  of  the 
non-producing  fowls,  the  egg  produc- 
tion would  remain  as  usual.  But  in 
our  investigations,  we  find  that  peo- 
ple have  simply  sold  oflf  a  part  of 
their  flock  without  any  particular 
selection  of  the  unproductive  stuff." 

To  kill  chickens  and  laying  hens 
as  California  poultrymen  have  been 
doing  of  late  is  wrong.  Feed  condi- 
tions are  going  to  right  themselves 
before  long  and  then  the  poultryman 
who  has  reduced  his  flock  to  a  sad 
'ittle  minimum  is  going  to  be  sorry. 


Little  Ads  Pay  Big 

It  Sure  Does  Bring  Results 

Kindly  continue  my  ad  in  July  Is- 
sue. Orchard  and  Farm  sure  brings 
results.  Enclosed  find  P.  O.  Money 
Order  for  57c  for  inclosed  ad.  S.  G. 
F.  Armstrong,  Prop.  Armstrong's 
Rabbit  Yards,  Kenilworth  Park,  P. 
O.  Box  256,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

Oversold  for  Three  Months 

Kindly  discontinue  ad.  Have  been 
oversold  for  three  months.  I  am 
expecting  call  to  the  colors  at  any 
time;  therefore,  am  selling  out  com- 
plete. C.  Jackson  Barnes,  Golden 
Egg  Farm,  Antioch,  Cal. 

Forgot  to  Continue;    Sorry,  Too 

I  forgot  to  write  in  time  to  say  con- 
tinue my  May  poultry  advertise- 
ment in  June  issue.  Don't  just  re- 
member its  wording,  but  it  sold 
chicks.  Hope  this  is  not  too  late. 
Roofden  Poultry  Ranch,  Campbell, 
Cal. 

Getting   Fine   Results — Rabbits 

Enclosed  find  change  of  copy,  also 
stamps,  and  with  the  balance  due 
us  of  48  cents  will  settle  for  ad  for 
next  two  months.  We  are  getting 
fine  results  from  our  liner.  Cald- 
well Bros.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

All  classified  advertisements  for  the 
Farm's  Market  Place  Pages  must 
be  in  the  Los  Angeles  office  by  the 
23rd  of  the  month. 


A  Test  of  Gasoline 


O  start  easily,  accelerate 
quickly  and  smoothly,  and 
have  plenty  of  dependable 
power  with  economical  mileage,  you 
must  use  a  gasoline  having  its  boil- 
ing points  in  a  continuous,  unbroken, 
gradually  rising  series,"  is  a  state- 
ment made  recently  by  a  prominent 
Standard  Oil  man. 

Boiling  points  are  what  determine 
good  gasoline,  not  gravity.    And  it  is 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  mixtures  or 
blends  cannot  have  the  proper  con- 
tinuous chain  of  boiling  points.  There 
are  so  many  connecting  fractions  in 
the  chain  that  no  mixture  could  be 
made  to  contain  even  approximately 
|  the  correct  number  or  character  of 
|  links.     Straight-distilled  refinery 
gasoline  is  the  only  motor  fuel  con- 
'  taining  the  correct  chain  of  boiling 
I  points. 

j  The  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey declares  that  so-called  "mineral 
rods"  are  fakes,  and  says:  "While  an 
ordinary  compass  or  'dip  needle'  will 
be  attracted  to  ores  of  iron,  nickel 
and  cobalt,  which  are  magnetic,  it 
will  be  affected  by  no  other  metals 
or  minerals.  Any  one  claiming  to 
operate  a  mineral  rod  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  Government  is  an 
impostor." 

Santa  Ana,  Cal. 


WESTERN  farmers  are  being 
urged  by  State  Councils  of 
Defense  to  make  their  own 
sugar.  Successful  experiments  in 
sugar  making  on  several  ranches  have 
been  made  of  late.  One  of  these  was 
on  the  ranch  of  Lew  Jacobs  of  Ten- 
sleep,  Wyo.  Mr.  Jacobs  says  that  the 
scheme  is  perfectly  practicable  on  any 
farm  in  the  West. 

"While  it  is  not  generally  under- 
stood," he  says,  "sugar  is  one  of  the 
easiest  things  to  manufacture  and  at 
the  same  time  is  quite  a  costly  article 
for  the  average  family.  Anyone  with 
a  plot  of  ground  only  50  feet  square 
can  produce  sugar  enough  for  an 
ordinary  family  and  the  process  of 
making  crude  sugar  is  simple  in  the 
extreme. 

"No  machinery  whatever  is  re- 
quired. The  best  of  sirup  and  dark 
sugar  can  be  produced  by  the  use  of 
a  common  kettle,  a  few  gunny  sacks 
to  hold  the  beets  after  they  are  boiled, 
and  a  box  made  of  common  lumber 
to  catch  the  juice  as  it  is  pressed 
out. 

"The  process  is  more  simple  than 
the  old-fashioned  way  of  making 
maple  sugar." 

Here  is  the  recipe  he  has  used: 

Boil  your  beets  in  a  common  feed 
cooker  and  then  put  them  into  gunny 
sacks.  The  sacks  should  first  be 
boiled,  to  take  out  all  jute  and  oil 
taste,  otherwise  the  juice  will  be 
spoiled,  as  the  taste  of  the  burlap 
will  be  conveyed  to  the  sap.  The 
beets  in  the  sack  should  then  be 
pressed  until  all  the  juice  comes  out. 

All  that  is  needed  for  a  press  is  to 
take  a  pole  or  other  timber  and  fasten 
one  end  solid  near  the  sacks  and  on 
the  other  end  hang  a  weight  of  some 
kind.  This  will  gradually  press  out 
the  juice. 

The  juice  is  then  boiled  down  in  a 
kettle.  By  this  process,  enough  sugar 
and  sirup  to  last  an  ordinary  family  an 
entire  season  is  provided  at  (very 
small  cost. 


The  Farm  Loan  Farce. 

Editor  of  Orchard  and  Farm: 

Your  editorial  "The  Farm  Loan 
Farce,"  in  the  August  issue  of  Or- 
chard and  Farm,  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Before  the  .Federal  Loan 
law  was  enacted  we  were  told  that 
it  was  a  very  important  matter  and 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  farm- 
er when  it  should  become  a  law.  It 
was  certainly  needed  by  the  farmers 
and  needed  to  be  administered  in  the 
best  possible  manner. 

We  farmers  are  so  confined  to  the 
work  of  the  farm  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  us  as  individuals  to  take 
hold  of  such  matters  and  straighten 
them  out.  It  is  out  of  our  line. 
Therefore  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you 
have  commenced  to  move  on  the 
proposition.  It  is  in  your  line.  You 
are  the  very  one  to  take  the  matter 
up.  William  Richardson  of  the  State 
Treasury  office  would  be  a  better 
man  for  the  place  than  Mr.  White 
has  been.  Get  Senator  Hiram  W. 
Johnson  to  help  on  it  and  render  a 
lasting  benefit  to  your  constituency. 

J.  P.  HIGHT. 


Use  Freely 
For  Poultry  and 
on  Your  Live  Stock 

For  Poultry — Seize  the  hen  and 
dust  Instant  Louse  Killer  into 
the  feathers.    Sprinkle  it  in 
the  nests,  on  the  roosts  and 
floors.  For  convenience 
sprinkle  Instant  Louse  Killer 
in  the  dust  bath  occasionally 
—your  hens  will  do  the  rest. 
Thismeans  louse  prevention. 
For  Stock  —  With  one  hand 
stroke  the  hair  the  wrong 
way,  with  the  other  sift  in  the 
Louse  Killer.   It  will  do 
I  the  rest. 

GUARANTEED.  The  dealer 
will  refund  your  money  if  it 
does  not  do  as  claimed. 

1  lb.  25c  2H  lb*.  5 Or  (except  in  Canada) 

Dr.  BESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland  Ohio 


No  matter  what  you  have  to  sell  ad- 
vertise it  on  the  Farmers'  Classified  Market 

Place.    Only   3c   per  word. 


BUILDING 
MATERIAL 

New  and  Second-Hand 

Everything  for  the  building-.  Get  oth- 
ers' pried  and  see  us,  compare  stock; 
3.000,000  ft.  graded  lumber;  16  carloads 
latest  design  plumbing,  4  cars  wire  fenc- 
ing, doors,  windows,  sash.  All  purchases 
male  before  advances.  It  will  mean  dol- 
lars to  get  our  estimate. 

SPECIAL — BANKRUPT  SALE 

We  have  purchased  and  have  for  sale 
the  entire  stock  of  Coast  Wrecking  Co., 
S137  San  Pablo  Ave.,  Oakland.  Salesmen 
and  premises.  Sash,  doors,  tubs,  pipe, 
etc.,  40c  on  the  dollar. 

Block  of  Bargains. 

SYMON  BROS. 

WRECKERS. 
!.-.<•  I  I".::  Market  St.. 
Sun  Francisco. 
BRANCH: 
Twenty-flrst  and  San  Pablo  Atc, 
Oakland. 


Are  Your  Hen  Profits 
Satisfactory  1 

If  not,  there  la  something  wrong; 
and  by  adopting  the 

"LEE  WAV" 

the  wrong  can  be  easily  corrected. 
Cash  Prizes 

Those  who  will  report  to  us  by 
December  15th,  1917,  the  results 
received  from  use  of  the  "Leo 
Way"  and  the  "Lee  Way  Assort- 
ment" during  the  months  August, 
September,  October  and  November, 
we  offer  Cash  Prize*  for  the  15 
best  reports: 

First  Prize   $25.00 

Second   Prize    20.00 

Third  Prize    15.00 

Fourth   Prize    10.00 

Fifth   Prize    5.00 

Ten  Prizes  of  (each)  2.50 

Start  the  "  Lee  Way  "  Now 
Gel  the  Free  Lee  Library  from 

ussier  or  Globe  MUlS  Los  Angeles 
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Reo  Quality  is 
Uniform  in  all  Reo  Models 


AND  REO  QUALITY  at  Reo  Prices 
and  backed  by  the  Reo  guarantee, 
constitutes  "The  Gold  Standard  of 
Values" — each  model  in  its  class. 

WE  SHOW  HERE  SIX  Reo  Mod- 
els, comprising  Fours  in  Touring 
and  Roadster  types;  Sixes  in 
Touring  and  Roadster;  and  the 
two  Reo  Commercial  Vehicles — 
the  3^-Ton  "Speed  Wagon"  and 
2-Ton  "Heavy-Duty"  Truck. 

IN  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  we 
have  space  only  for  a  brief  para- 
graph pertaining  to  each  Model — 
lest  you  forget  the  line  is  so  com- 
plete that  you  can  find  the  car  you 
desire,  in  the  type  you  prefer,  and 
in  a  Reo. 

REO  THE  FIFTH  "The  Incom- 
parable Four"  is  America's  most 
famous  automobile.  Standard  in 
practically  its  present  form  for 
now  eight  seasons —  "going  on 
nine".  At  its  present  price,  $985, 
this  car  is  verily  "A  gold  dollar 
for  ninety  cents". 

TO  REO  THE  FIFTH  more  than  to 
any  other,  is  due  the  movement 
that  is  now  so  apparent — the  re- 
turn to  the  Four-cylinder  type  in 
all  cars  listing  at  less  than  $1000. 

THE  FOUR  IS  THE  ULTIMATE 
type  in  that  price  class.  Economy 
of  upkeep,  as  demonstrated  by 
this  Reo  model,  has  done  much  to 
prove  the  superiority  and  rugged- 
ness  and  economy  of  the  Four  in 
that  class  of  car  where  the  buyer 
must  count  the  cost  and  yet  de- 
mands the  service  and  the 
roominess. 

THE  FOUR  ROADSTER  is  the 
handsomest  model  of  its  type 
you'll  see  on  the  road — at  any 
price.  And,  for  the  present,  you 
can  get  it  for  $985  and  freight 
from  the  factory. 


OF  THE  SIX  ROADSTER  the 
same  is  true,  plus  the  extra  luxury 
it  affords  the  owner  at  the  extra 
cost — $1385  f.  o.  b.  Lansing. 

THESE  TWO  ROADSTERS  are 
of  similar  design  and  identical 
construction  and  are  conceded  to 
be  the  handsomest  cars  of  the 
type — price  aside. 

FOR  THE  FAMILY  that  needs  a 
car  of  greater  capacity  than  five 
and  yet  of  moderate  upkeep,  the 
Reo  Six  Touring  Car— also  $1385 
for  the  present — knows  no  equal. 

NO  MATTER  WHAT  YOU  PAY 

you  cannot  obtain  a  7 -passenger 
car  of  better  design;  one  that 
represents  sounder  engineering ; 
more  experience;  better  materials 
and  workmanship  than  enter  into 
the  making  of  this  Reo  Six. 

THAT'S  A  BROAD  CLAIM  but  we 
make  it  unhesitatingly — and  you 
know  that  the  word  of  Reo  passes 
at  par  everywhere. 

OF  THE  REO  MOTOR  TRUCKS 
the  same  is  true.  The  %-Ton 
"Hurry  Up"  Wagon  at  $1,125 
(chassis  $1050);  and  the  famous 
2-Ton  Reo  "Heavy  Duty"  Truck 
at  $1800 — each  is  the  leader  in  its 
own  class  —  demand  greatly  in 
excess  of  factory  capacity. 

BUT  THAT  IS  TRUE  of  all  Reo 
models,  without  exception. 

THAT'S  WHY  WE  SAY  "Reo 
Quality  is  Uniform  in  all  Reo 
Models",  the  uniform  over  demand 
for  all  Reo  models  justifies  the 
statement. 

ORDER  NOW  if  you'd  have  your 
Reo  soon.  Present  prices  obtain 
only  from  day  to  day  and  are  sub- 
ject to  increase  without  notice 


Reo  Motor  Car  Company 

Lansing,  Michigan 
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Every  Good  Mechanic 

takes  pride  in  his  job.  So  do  we  in  the  produc- 
tion of  Boss  of  the  Road  Union  Made  Overalls. 
When  they  pass  our  inspectors  —  and  every  one 
of  our  garments  is  rigidly  tested  before  passed — 
it  means  that  you  get  overalls  that  not  only 
guarantee  satisfaction  but  command  it. 

Buy  from  your  local  dealer 

joss-road 

^OVERALLS 


Look  for  the 
BULL  DOG 
on  the  label.  He 
guards  your  purse 

NEUSTADTER  BROS. 

San  Francisco 
Portland 


"Results  are  Better" 


MITCHELL 

Mitchell  Motor  and  Service  Co.,  Seattle 
"results  are  better  and  cost  of  operation 
considerably  lower  while  using  Zero- 
lene." 


BUICK 

J.  D.  Lauppe,  Sacramento 
"have  found  Zerolene  to  be  a  satisfactory 
lubricant  for  Buick  automobiles." 

DODGE 

H.  O.  Harrison  Co.,  San  Francisco 
"gives  perfect  satisfaction." 

MAXWELL 

Cuyler  Lee,  Oakland 
"Zerolene  has  given  us  perfect 
satisfaction." 


ZEROLENE 

The  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 

Endorsed  by  Leading  Car  Distributors 

— because  the  records  of  their  service  de- 
partments show  that  Zerolene,  correct- 
ly refined  from  California  asphalt-base 
crude,  gives  perfect  lubrication  —  less 
wear,  more  power,  least  carbon  deposit. 

Dealers  everywhere  and  at  our  service  stations. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 

For  traSors,  Zerolene  Heavy-Duty 
is  especially  recommended. 


Control  of  Hog  Cholera 

How  to  Make  Your  Swine  Immune 


By  Dr.  J.  S. 

The  Famous  Veterinar 

PIGEONS,  sparrows,  crows  and 
buzzards  are  active  infection 
carriers.  Crows  and  buzzards 
are  especially  dangerous  because  of 
their  habit  of  feeding  upon  the  car- 
casses of  dead  hogs.  By  smearing 
their  bodies  with  the  blood  or  tissue 
juices,  they  carry  this  infectious  ma- 
terial to  healthy  hogs  and  set  up  a 
new  outbreak  of  hog  cholera.  The 
only  effective  means  by  which  crows 
and  buzzards  can  be  kept  away  from 
the  premises  is  by  avoiding  the  things 
that  attract  them  to  the  place,  such 
as  allowing  dead  carcasses  to  lie  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground  or  to  have 
an  abundance  of  grain  available  for 
these  birds. 

The  dog,  likewise,  is  an  infection 
carrier.  Since  by  nature  he  is  a  meat- 
eating  animal,  he  feeds  upon  the  car- 
casses of  dead  hogs,  and  when  his 
immediate  appetite  is  satisfied  he  al- 
most invariably  gathers  up  pieces  of 
the  diseased  meat  and  carries  them 
to  his  home.  It  is  of  utmost  import- 
ance, therefore,  if  cholera  is  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  to  confine 
the  dog  and  undertake  to  prevent 
strange  dogs  from  trespassing  on  the 
farm. 

Human  beings  are  carriers  of  in- 
fection. A  person  who  understands 
the  possibilities  of  carrying  infection 
on  his  shoes  and  clothing  will  re- 
frain from  visiting  the  hog  lots  of 
his  neighbors  where  there  are,  or 
have  been,  sick  hogs.  He  will  also  see 
that  persons  visiting  his  farm  for  any 
purpose  whatsoever  stay  out  of  his 
hog  sheds  and  pens  when  there  is 
any  cholera  in  the  community.  In  ex- 
changing labor  with  neighbors,  or 
in  transferring  farm  implements,  far- 
mers sometimes  unwittingly  carry 
infection  home  to  their  hogs. 
Disease  Introduced  With  New  Stock 

Hogs  may  carry  the  germs  of  chol- 
era in  their  bodies  for  a  week  or 
more  without  showing  any  signs  of 
the  disease.  The  period  that  elapses 
between  the  time  the  germs  enter  the 
body  until  symptoms  of  the  disease 
are  manifested  is  known  as  the  period 
of  incubation  of  the  disease.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  hogs  may 
be  apparently  perfectly  healthy  when 
purchased,  but  will  come  down  with 
cholera  a  few  days  later.  Hogs  which 
have  been  immunized  against  hog 
cholera  and  which  come  from  an  in- 
fected (arm,  even  though  they  are  in 
perfect  health,  are  capable  of  carry- 
ing sufficient  infection  on  their  bodies 
to  start  an  outbreak  of  hog  cholera 
in  susceptible  animals.  All  new  stock, 
therefore,  brought  on  the  farm  for 
breeding  or  feeding  purposes,  or 
stock  that  have  been  exhibited  at 
fairs,  should  be  put  in  a  separate  in- 
closure  for  two  weeks  or  more  and 
every  means  observed  to  avoid  the 
spread  of  possible  infection  from  the 
new  animals  to  the  home  stock. 

Another  means  of  spreading  infec- 
tion, and  one  that  is  commonly  over- 
looked is  the  custom  of  allowing 
hogs  to  run  in  the  general  barnyard, 
where  they  come  in  contact  daily  with 
the  wheels  of  buggies,  wagons  and 
farm  implements  that  have  been  on 
the  public  highways  and  perhaps  on 
infected  farms. 

Stockmen  are  usually  advised  to 
keep  their  hogs  a  safe  distance  from 
streams  and  public  highways  when 
cholera  is  near.  Would  it  not  be  more 
rational  to  advise  that  hogs  be  kept 
a  safe  distance  from  such  sources  of 
infection  at  all  times?  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  there  are  a  few  un- 
scrupulous men  iwho  continue  the 
practice  of  disposing  of  their  dead 
hoers  by  throwing  them  into  streams 


McDaniel, 

urn  Expert  of  Missouri. 
and  into  the  brush  along  public  high- 
ways. Until  this  vicious  habit  ceases, 
hogs  cannot  be  considered  safe  along 
streams  or  public  highways  at  any 
time. 

Confining  the  Hogs 

Every  farmer  realizes  that  the 
economical  production  of  pork  re- 
quires green  pasturage  in  season  and 
plenty  of  exercise.  When  cholera  is 
dangerously  near,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary, however,  to  choose  the  lesser 
of  two  evils  and  at  such  times,  it  is 
probably  worth  while,  under  most 
farm  conditions,  to  confine  the  hogs 
in  buildings  or  inclosed  pens  where 
the  infection  carriers  cannot  easily 
reach  them.  It  seems  that,  in  most 
cases,  hog  cholera  infection  enters 
with  the  water  and  feed.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  good  plan  to  at  least  feed  hogs 
in  an  inclosure  that  is  kept  strictly 
clean  and  sanitary. 

In  regard  to  the  other  alternative — 
immunization — one  of  two  methods  of 
vaccination  may  be  employed,  de- 
pending on  whether  a  temporary,  or 
a  more  lasting,  immunity  is  desired. 
The  serum-alone  treatment  may  be 
expected  to  give  temporary  immunity 
and  it  is  perfectly  safe  since  it  offers 
no  danger  of  introducing  cholera  into 
the  herd.  The  serum-virus  or  simul- 
taneous treatment  must  be  used  for 
lasting  immunity. 

In  the  control  of  an  outbreak  of 
hog  cholera  it  is  of  utmost  import- 
ance to  vaccinate,  as  early  as  possible, 
all  animals  that  do  not  show  symp- 
toms of  cholera  so  that  the  maximum 
number  of  exposed  hogs  may  be 
saved.  If  the  disease  is  allowed  to 
run  until  several  hogs  have  died,  and 
a  large  number  of  the  others  are 
sick,  very  unsatisfactory  and  disap- 
pointing results  may  follow.  It  must 
be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  the 
serum  treatment  is  the  only  positive 
preventive  agent  known  but  that  it 
cannot  be  depended  upon  to  cure  ad- 
vanced cases  of  hog  cholera.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  real 
necessity  for  allowing  an  outbreak  of 
hog  cholera  to  spread  and  even  the 
closest  neighbors  may  avoid  the  dis- 
ease if  all  the  foregoing  precautions 
are  carefully  carried  out. 

State  serum  can  be  obtained  at  a 
cost  of  one  cent  per  cubic  centimeter, 
by  applying  to  the  Superintendent  of 
the  University  Serum  Farm,  Colum- 
bia, Mo.  The  serum  is  sent  C.  O.  D. 
direct  to  the  farmer  or  to  his  veter- 
inarian. The  "virus,"  however,  when 
desired  for  use  with  the  serum,  in 
cases  where  the  simultaneous  treat- 
ment is  to  be  given,  is  sent  only  to 
veterinarians  who  have  had  special 
instructions  in  applying  it.  This  is  to 
avoid  the  spread  of  cholera  by  the  in- 
discriminate and  careless  use  of  this 
infectious  material.  No  charge  is  made 
for  the  virus.  The  general  and  indis- 
criminate use  of  the  virus  is  discour- 
aged by  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
Sanitary  measures  in  conjunction  with 
vaccination  are  emphasized. 

Making  Premises   Safe  for  Re- 
Stocking 

Under  average  farm  conditions  hog 
cholera  infection  cannot  be  so  thor- 
oughly killed  out  as  to  render  the 
premises  absolutely  safe  for  immedi- 
ate re-stocking  with  susceptible  hogs. 
Sixty  to  ninety  days^  at  least,  ought 
to  elapse  from  the  time  the  outbreak 
ceases  until  susceptible  hogs  should 
be  brought  on  the  place.  It  is  ad- 
visable, therefore,  if  hog  raising  is 
immediately  resumed,  for  the  farmer 
to  practice  vaccination  on  the  breed- 
ing stock  and  perhaps  the  first  litter 
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It's  Natural  for  a 
Hog  to  Wallow 

Here's  a  good  thing  to  do :  Provide 
a  wallow  close  to  the  feeding 
grounds  to  which  add  Dr.  Hess  Dip 
and  Disinfectant.  As  the  hogs  pass 
back  and  forth  from  the  wallow  to 
the  feed  trough,  the  DIP  will  kill 
the  lice  and  cleanse  the  skin,  while 
the  DRIP  will  destroy  the  disease 
germs  and  the  worms  that  pollute 
the  ground.  That  will  mean  a  clean, 
healthy  skin,  freedom  from  lice,  a 
safeguard  against  disease  and 
larger,  better  porkers. 

Dr.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland  Ohio 


Dr.Hess  Dip 

and 

DISINFECTANT 


CACTUS 


Burbank  Spineless;  all  Tarletles. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  plant.  Beat 
feed  on  earrh  for  cctts,  pigs 
and  other  stock.  Pull  line  garden  seed,  field  seed, 
etc.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog.  The  W.  P. 
Pitts  Seed  and  Nursery  Co..  326-328  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 


D  O.  LIVELY 
STOCK  FARM 

INC. 

215  Hobart  Bid?.,  San  Francisco, 

Breeders  of 
Hereford  Cattle 

A  few  choice  heifers  for  sale.  We 
buy  and  sell  live  stock  on  commis- 
sion.   Farm  at  Mayfleld,  Cal. 


Chief  of  the  Department  of  Livestock 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition.  1915. 


SHORTHORNS 
BERKSHIRES 

Hopland  Stock  Farm 

Hopland,  Cal. 

Registered  Herd  and  Range  Bulls  of 
finest  breeding.  Boars  and  Gilts  by 
IOWANA  RIVAL  MAJESTIC  194136,  a 
son  of  RIVAL  CHAMPION  112600  and 
RESERVE  GRAND  CHAMPION,  Sac- 
ramento, Cal.,  1916. 

San  Francisco  Office 
1210  Flood  Bldg. 


REGISTERED 
BERKSHIRES 

My  herd  Is  headed  by 
Los  Royal,  son  of  Win- 
ona Champion  and 
grandson  of  Laurel 
Champion,    a  1  a  o 
Tehama  Boy,  son 
of  Panama  Lee  the 
2d   and  grandson 
of     Lee's  Artful 
Premier  1st.  Stock 
from    these  herd 
boars  are  sure  breed- 
era.   Write  for  further  information  to 

W.  Boyd  Carpenter 

BOX  08.  RED  BLUFF,  CAL. 


of  pigs.  It  is  rarely  necessary  to  re- 
vaccinate  if  proper  cleansing  and  dis- 
infection is  carried  out.  It  is  to  the 
financial  interest  of  every  farmer  to 
stamp  out  hog  cholera  infection  so 
that  the  expensive  procedure  of  vac- 
cination can  be  eliminated. 

Cholera  Control  Summary 

When  hog  cholera  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, healthy  hogs,  on  farms  free 
from  cholera,  may  in  most  instances 
be  kept  free  from  the  disease  by: 

Applying  proper  sanitary  measures 
— cleanliness  and  disinfection — in  the 
feed  lots,  breeding  pens  and  hog  shel- 
ters. 

Isolating  the  herd  in  quarters  and 
fields  away  from  streams,  public  high- 
ways and  neighbors'  hog  lots;  and 
keeping  fences  in  good  repair. 

Burning  promptly  all  "carrion" 
which  attracts  the  cholera  carriers — 
dogs,  buzzards  and  crows. 

Close  confinement  of  the  home 
dogs;  and  judicious  use  of  "powder 
and  bird-shot"  to  scare  away  stray 
dogs,  and  pigeons. 

Refraining  from  visits  to  see  chol- 
era infected  herds  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  by  keeping  visitors  out  of 
the  hog  lots  unless  their  shoes  have 
been  properly  disinfected. 

Disinfecting  the  shoes  and  outer 
clothing  after  a  visit  to  the  local  ship- 
ping yards  or  the  large  stock  markets. 

Disinfecting  all  recently  purchased 
hogs  and  keeping  them  under  proper 
quarantine  for  two  weeks  or  longer. 

By  vaccinating  with  serum  alone  to 
prevent  the  development  of  latent  in- 
fection that  may  be  harbored  in  the 
recently  purchased  hogs. 

When  cholera  or  other  swine  ail- 
ment occurs  in  the  herd: 

Separate  the  sick  pigs  promptly 
from  the  herd;  confine  them  in  a 
wire  screened  shed,  or  closed  build- 
ing. 

Call  an  expert  to  diagnose  the  dis- 
ease. The  nearest  deputy  State  veter- 
inarian is  available  and  is  paid  by 
the  State  for  his  services  in  examin- 
ing and  treating  cholera  infected 
herds. 

Vaccinate  all  the  healthy  exposed 
hogs;  as  well  as  those  which  appear 
to  be  only  mildly  infected.  Use  con- 
siderably larger  doses  of  serum  on 
the  latter. 

Do  not  waste  serum  on  hogs  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  cholera. 

Vaccinate  all  sick  hogs,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  only  mildly  infected,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  valuable  purebred 
animals.  Use  larger  doses  of  serum. 

Kill  and  burn  without  delay  all 
hogs  which  seem  to  be  fatally  ill. 

Disinfect  premises  thoroughly. 

Cost  of  a  40-Acre  Farm 

THE  average  general  farm  of 
forty  acres  in  California,  if  the 
land  costs  $150  per  acre,  re- 
quires $12,875  to  establish  the  busi- 
ness and  $1745  annually  available  for 
operating  and  living  expenses  after 
the  business  is  established.  At  least 
so  the  University  of  California  has 
determined. 

Definite  information  such  as  this 
regarding  many  different  problems 
facing  the  man  who  wants  to  invest 
his  time  and  money  in  agriculture  in 
California  will  be  presented  by  the 
University  of  California  at  the  Short 
Courses  for  farmers  to  be  held  at  the 
University  Farm  at  Davis  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  from  September 
24th  to  November  2nd. 

By  writing  to  the  Dean  of  the 
University  Farm  School  at  Davis,  in- 
formation can  be  obtained  as  to  lec- 
tures and  laboratory  work  to  be  of- 
fered concerning  crops,  animals, 
fruits,  farm  machinery,  and  farm 
management.  This  work  will  be  of 
special  value  to  the  man  who  is 
thinking  of  going  into  farming  and  of 
great  practical  value  to  every  farm- 
er now  engaged  in  farming. 

"The  man  who  does  not  give  his 
fullest  co-operation  to  his  country  in 
this  hour  will  die  unhappy." — Wood- 
row  Wilson. 


Federal  Farm  Loan  Banks 

will  provide  you  funds  at  5% 

for  thi.  modem  farming  aid  Make  application  NOW  to  your  neare.t 
branch  bank.  EQUIP  YOUR  FARM  with  the  Plowing  Power  you  will 
need  when  the  Fall  Work  Ruah  Begin..   WORK  DAY  AND  NIGHT  WITH  A 

SAMSON  ®55S&^i^^ TRACTOR 
Inexpensive  and  Easy  to  Operate 

POWERFUL   -    -   RELIABLE  •    -  STURDY 

Two  Models,  R-12  and  S-25 

Full  information  on  Request  Write  Today.  Aak  u.  to  .end  you  our  Tractor. 
Farming  Magazine,  "Samaoa  Sifting.,"  and  latest  catalogue.    A  poatal  will  terre. 

SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR  CO. 

(Division,  General  Motors  Co.) 
STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA,  U.  S.  A. 


Rose  Crest  Berkshires 

The  blood  of  such  great  sires  as  Masterpiece, 
Rivals,  Champion's  Best  and  others.  None 
better  on  the  Coast.  I  am  offering  at  present 
14  boars  and  10  gilts  farrowed  in  1915,  also 
fall  pigs  of  both  sexes. 

Herd  headed  by  Rookwood  Baron  10th  No. 
152702  and  Ames  Rival  118  No.  217854. 

For  full  particulars  and  prices  address 

F.  L.  HALL,  Perris,  California 


BAGS 


FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


New  and  second-hand.  Every  bag  thoroughly 
Inspected  refore  shipping.  Bags  for  grain,  po- 
tatoes, seeds,  rice,  onions,  beans,  etc.  Whether 
buying  or  selling,  communicate  with  us. 

SPEYER  BAG  CO. 

869-873  Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco 


Advertisers  in  Orchard  and  Farm  are  deserving  of  your 
complete  confidence.  Though  they  may  be  unknown 
to  you,  you  need  have  no  hesitancy  in  trusting  them. 


F.  A.  PIERCE 

Oregon  Ranch 


MELBOURN  LAURY 

California  Ranch 


Breeders  of  Pure  Bred  Angora 

Goats,  Registered 

Dodo  holds  the  world's  record  for  the  longest  fleece, 
the  best  fleece  and  the  highest  price  ever  paid,  (372.00 
for  a  single  fleece;  length  41  Inches  In  3  years  7 
months.  Bucks  for  sale  only  at  150.00,  $75.00  and 
$100.00  apiece.  If  not  satisfied  with  the  buck,  send 
him  back  at  my  expense.  This  Is  Leo's  picture,  meet 
me  at  the  State  Fair,  Sacramento,  Sept.  8  to  15, 
and  see  my  long  fleece.  Please  Inclose  stamps  for  in- 
formation.   F.  A.  PIERCE.  Isolate,  Oregon. 


San  Ramon  Shropshires 


Our  State  Fair  Winnings 

Champion  Ram  and  Champion  Ewe 

1st  aged  ram;  1st  and  2nd  yearling 
ram;  2nd  and  3rd  ram  lamb;  lat  and  3rd 
aged  ewe;  lat  and  3rd  yearling-  ewe;  2nd 
and  3rd  ewe  lamb;  1st  on  flock;  lat  and 
2nd  on  pen  of  4  Iambi. 

American  Shropshire  Specials 
1st  on  pen  of  6  yearling  rams;  1st  on 
pen  of  3  ewes;  1st  and  2nd  on  pen  of 

lambs. 

Pure  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes — In- 
dividuals or  car  lots. 

RISHOP  BROS. 

^^San  Bamon,  Contra  Cosfa  Co.,  Cal. 
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myOur  Ready  Cut  Method  GivesYou 
^i^ujust  theHomeYbiiWant  -Read- 


Send  for  Free  Plan  Book  of 
60  practical  and  beauti- 
ful American  Homes — with  floor ^ 
plana,   exterior  view*, 
.  prices  and  specifications. 
Plan  Book  explains  the 
advantages  and  savings  of 


See  Us- 


bnyini  your  bone  from  the  laraeat  ready-cot  boose  manufacturer  in  the  West 
— the  world's  greatest  lumber  market. 

There  are  tremendooa,  vital,  money-saving  reasons  why  YOU 
should  send  for  this  Free  P.an  Book  NOW. before  yon  take  another 
step  towards  deciding  on  your  new  home.    W ritt  tcdaj. 

Ready  Built  House  Co. 304  ?%*£oc*. 


At  the  State  Fair! 

Bella  Vista  Herds 

for 

Guernseys  and  Hampshire*. 

Constitution,    Quality,  Produc- 
tion. 

DR.  J.  W.  HENDERSON, 
First   National   Bank  Building, 
Get  Booklet.  Berkeley,  Cal. 
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H u  .id  reds      o  t 
Wade  Gasoline 
Drag  Saws  are 
making:  light 
work  of  sawing 
logs  Into  short 
lengths  for  farmers  all 
over    the  Northwest. 
It   is   the   most  popu- 
lar farm  machine  that 
has  ever  been  put  on 
the  market,  because  It 
U   a   big   time,  labor 
and  money  saver.  The 
initial      and  upkeep 
costs  are  almost  noth- 
ing   when  compared 
to   the   Immense  sav- 
ings It  makes  for  you 
in  a  single  season. 

THE  NEW  1018 
MODEL   OF  THE 

WADE 
DRAG  SAW 

IS  NOW  READY 

All  1818  Model  Wade  Drag  Saw»  are  to  be 
equipped  with  our  new  Improved  4  H.  P. 
ENGINE  —  we  have  INCREASED  the 
IIORSK  POWER  of  the  engine  WITHOUT 
INCREASING  THE  COST.  This  4  H.  P. 
Engine  gives  yeu  an  abundance  of  power 
and,  therefore,  a  greater  output  per  day — 
Ije  sure  to  get  a  WADE — accept  no  substitute. 

The  WADE  Is  made  of  the  best  materials 
throughout,  and  the  wnol*  machine  Is  construct- 
ed for  hard  work  in  the  woods  —  practically  never 
gets  out  of  order,  and  is  always  ready  for  use.  The 
husky  little  4-H.  P.  engine  used  on  the  Wade  fair- 
ly hums  the  6-foot  saw  through  your  toughest  logs. 
(Larger  saw  blades  on  special  order.) 


Wade's 
Gasoline  Wood  Saw 


(PORTABLE) 


$KflDELIVERED 

1  *JV  Anywhere  In  the  U.  S.  A. 

1918  Model  With  4-H.  P.  Engine 


One  man  can  move  the  WADE  along  the  log, 
while  two  men  can  easily  move  It  from  log  to  log. 
It  weighs  only  285  pounds  complete.  The  WADE 
Is  especially  low  In  upkeep  cost  and  gasoline  used 
— the  tank  holds  two  gallons  (enough  to  cut  16  to 
20  cords).  It  Is  the  cheapest,  easiest,  fastest  way 
for  you  to  saw  your  logs. 


DOES  lO  TIMES  THE  WORK  OF  2  MEN! 

Think  of  it !  TEN  TIMES  as  much  as  two  men  can 
do !  The  WADE  will  easily  cut  25  cords  of  wood  in  one 
day. 


Can  you  afford  to  pay  for  slow,  expensive  day  labor 
when  you  clean  up  with  a  WADE  the  same  amount  of 
work  in  one-tenth  the  time? 

Fuel  and  labor  are  higher  than  ever  before — and  pres- 
ent conditions  indicate  that  they  will  continue  so  for  a 
number  of  years— get  a  WADE  Drag  Saw  and  keep  your 
labor  cost  down  and  sell  your  wood  while  it  is  high  in  price. 

A.  good  many  WADE  Drag  Saw  owners  are  making  good 
tr.or.ey  by  helping  their  neighbors  saw  their  wood. 

Send  today  for  this  Interesting  booklet.  "How  Dan  Ross 
Saws  Forty  Cords  a  Day."  Dan  Ross  lives  at  Corbett, 
Oregon,  and  has  used  a  WADE  Drag  Saw  ever  since  they 
first  came  out.    You  will  profit  by  reading  his  experience. 

FILL   IN    COUPON  — TODAY 


^4 


» 

i 


*ddre„ 


POMIAND.O: 


Portland,    Or. — 322    Hawthorne  Ave. 

snoknnr  Wash. — 010  North  Howard  w 
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A  Wartime  Water  Law 

CALIFORNIA  now  has  one  of 
the  best  laws  in  the  country  for 
helping  along  food  production 
in  time  of  war.  Reference  is  had  to 
the  emergency  irrigation  act,  passed 
by  the  last  Legislature  and  approved 
by  the  Governor. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  act,  sur- 
plus water  not  needed  in  one  section 
or  on  one  farm  may  be  transferred  to 
another,  thus  utilizing  all  the  avail- 
able supply  in  order  to  produce  more 
crops  during  the  present  emergency. 

Here  is  the  new  law  in  full,  and  it 
is  now  in  effect  in  this  State.  Ob- 
serve that  no  temporary  service  of 
water  shall  be  made  unless  a  state- 
ment is  first  filed  with  the  Railroad 
Commission: 

Section  I.  (a)  The  term  "private 
irrigation  plant,"  when  used  in  this 
act,  shall  be  construed  to  mean  a 
water  system  which  is  not  operated 
by  a  mutual  water  company  as  herein 
defined  or  by  a  public  utility  as  de- 
fined in  the  public  utilities  act,  ap- 
proved December  23,  1911.  and  acts 
amendatory  thereof,  or  in  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  providing  for  the  regu- 
lation of  water  companies,  defining 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  railroad 
commission  with  reference  thereto, 
and  defining  the  conditions  under 
which  such  water  companies  become 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  public 
utilities  act  and  the  railroad  commis- 
sion of  the  State  of  California,"  ap- 
proved April  25,  1913. 

(b)  The  term  "mutual  water  com- 
pany," when  used  in  this  act,  means 
any  private  corporation  or  associa- 
tion organized  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
livering water  solely  to  its  stockhold- 
ers or  members  at  cost. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  sole  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  output  of  agricultural 
products  in  this  State  during  the  time 
the  United  States  is  a  party  to  war  or 
to  a  state  of  war,  the  owner  of  any 
private  irrigation  plant  or  any  mutual 
water  company  may  at  its  option  de- 
liver water  to  others  or  others  than 
its  stockholders  or  members,  with  or 
without  compensation,  without  be- 
coming a  public  utility  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Railroad  Commis- 
sion of  the  State  of  California;  pro- 
vided, that  no  delivery  of  water  to 
others  than  stockholders  or  members 
shall  be  authorized  until  the  orders 
for  water  of  all  stockholders  or  mem- 
bers made  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
stitution, by-laws,  rules  or  regula- 
tions of  such  mutual  water  company 
have  been  filled;  and  provided  fur- 
ther that  the  temporary  service  here- 
in authorized  shall  not  be  construed 
as  granting  any  right  to  render  or  re- 
ceive such  service  more  than  six 
months  after  such  war  need  has 
ceased;  and  provided,  further,  that 
after  June  first,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  seventeen,  no  such  tempor- 
ary service  of  water  shall  be  made 
unless  a  statement  is  first  filed  with 
the  Railroad  Commission  stating  the 
private  irrigation  plant  or  mutual 
water  company  rendering  such  serv- 
ice, the  party  receiving  such  service, 
the  lands  irrigated  and  the  rate,  if  ] 
any,  charged  for  such  service. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  an  urgency  measure,  and  under 
the  provisions  of  section  one  of  ar- 
ticle four  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  California  shall  take  effect 
immediately.  The  facts  constituting 
such  urgency  are  as  follows:  The 
United  States  is  now  in  a  state  of  war 
and  there  is  a  shortage  of  crops  in 
this  State  and  throughout  the  nation 
generally.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
for  the  immediate  preservation  of 
public  safety  that  this  act  take  effect 
immediately  so  that  the  use  of  water 
in  the  irrigated  area  and  the  result- 
ing crop  returns  of  the  State  may  be 
increased  to  the  maximum  output 
without  delay. 


Egg  Production 

By  Charles  Weeks. 

(Continued   from   Page  10) 

crop  too  full,  and  if  dry  grains  are 
eaten  they  will  swell  and  soon  sour 
before  they  are  taken  into  the  giz- 
zard. Indigestion  and  bowel  trouble 
is  the  consequence.  Likewise,  in  feed- 
ing wet  mashes  at  stated  periods,  the 
hen  will  gorge  and  the  crop  will  be 
packed  and  before  this  bulk  can  get 
into  the  gizzard  fermentation  sets  in 
and  sour  crop  is  the  result,  with  all 
its  digestive  troubles.  The  gizzard 
has  not  its  normal  work  to  do  in  the 
grinding  of  wet  mashes,  and  conse- 
quently degenerates  where  wet 
mashes  are  constantly  fed. 

In  many  years'  experience  in 
butchering  hens  we  have  discovered 
many  truths  in  regard  to  feeding.  The 
digestive  organs  of  hens  that  have 
been  fed  wet  mashes  are  much  more 
inclined  to  disease  than  those  fed  dry 
feeds.  Small  wasted  gizzards,  ulcers, 
tumors  and  many  inflammations  arise 
from  feeding  wet  mashes.  Bacterial 
conditions  arise  in  feed  troughs,  also 
from  wet  mashes.  After  wet  mash 
has  lain  in  the  feed  trough  for  a 
time  it  soon  sours  and  trouble  sets  in. 
Then  the  extra  slavery  of  carting 
around  wet  mash  each  day  is  a  bur- 
den to  any  poultryman. 

Dry  Feeds   Most  Healthful 

If  the  right  kind  of  dry  feeds  are 
kept  before  the  poultry  all  the  time 
they  will  never  overeat  and  digestive 
troubles  will  be  lessened.  With  the 
right  kind  of  feeds  before  them  all 
the  time  they  never  fill  the  crop  too 
full,  sour  crops  are  eliminated  and 
better  assimilation  takes  place  because 
the  food  is  eaten  as  nature  intended. 

In  preparing  dry  mashes  it  is  well 
to  cater  to  the  tastes  of  the  hen.  Hens 
do  not  like  finely  ground  mashes  nor 
will  they  eat  them  until  starved  to  it. 
They  always  pick  out  the  coarser  par- 
ticles first  and  leave  the  finer.  This 
is  a  suggestion  that  we  should  not 
overlook. 

Middlings,  shorts,  bran  or  other 
finely  ground  grains  are  too  fine  and 
are  not  relished  in  a  dry  mash.  This 
fact  is  easily  determined  by  placing 
hoppers  of  different  grades  of  mash 
before  the  hens.  It  will  be  found  that 
no  fine  mash  will  be  eaten  as  long  as 
the  coarser  can  be  had. 

Did  you  ever  stand  and  watch  hens 
try  to  gulp  down  finely  ground  mash 
as  though  they  were  so  many  chil- 
dren being  forced  to  take  medicine? 

Give  the  hen  a  chance  to  select 
what  she  likes. 

Freshly  Ground  Grains  Best 

As  soon  as  grain  is  broken  it  be- 
gins to  deteriorate  in  food  value.  The 
longer  grains  have  been  ground  the 
less  food  value  and  the  less  palatable. 
Newly  ground  grain  is  much  more 
palatable.  For  best  results  ground 
mashes  should  be  made  from  freshly 
ground  grains.  And  these  grains 
should  be  coarsely  ground  for  hens 
naturally  like  the  coarser  particles, 
and  the  finer  it  is  ground  the  quicker 
it  deteriorates. 

I  would  have  no  grains  ground 
into  a  flour.  I  would  not  have  wheat 
and  corn  ground  any  finer  than  we 
usually  have  them  ground  for  chick 
feeds,  and  then  you  can  be  sure  they 
will  be  relished  and  eaten  clean. 

Ready  mixed  dry  mashes  that  are 
mixed  months  in  advance  are  the 
most  useless  of  poultry  feeds.  The 
food  value  deteriorates  and  the 
palatability  is  much  lessened,  and,  be- 
sides that,  mixed  with  beef  scraps  be- 
comes more  or  less  rancid,  until 
ptomaine  poisoning  ofttimes  happens. 

I  think  there  is  more  trouble  from 
dry  mashes  that  have  been  mixed  for 
a  long  period  than  from  any  other 
cause,  for  the  hens  do  not  like  them. 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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Inquire  of  your  Local  Dealer  for  full  particulars. 


Daily  Milk  Record  Sheet 

For  Ten  Cows,  Size  10  Inches  by  1754  Inches 

6  Sheets  for  $  .25,  Postpaid  25  Sheets  for  $  .75,  Postpaid 

15  Sheets  for  $  .50,  Postpaid  50  Sheets  for  $1.25,  Postpaid 

100  Sheets  for  $2.00,  Postpaid 

If  you  have  ten  cows  or  less,  you  will  need  one  sheet  a  month;  for  20  cows,  two  sheets  a  month;  for  30  cows, 
three  sheets  a  month,  etc. 

Each  sheet  contains  record  of  the  morning  and  evening  milking  for  ten  cows  for  31  days,  with  a  space  for  the 
total  month's  produce  of  each  cow. 

Address  Orchard  and  Farm 

Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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HbwMany  Acres  HaveYou? 


YUBA  TRACTOR  12-20 

In  citrus  orchards,  when  con- 
tinuous cultivation  is  demanded, 
60  acres  warrant  investment  in  a 
Yuba. 

For  60  to  100  acres  of  orchard, 
the  Yuba  is  right  in  height  and 
power. 

It's  the  right  width  for  20-inch 
beets,  7-foot  asparagus,  and  7- 
foot  vineyards. 

On  small  farms  one  is  enough. 
Large  companies  buy  two  or 
three. 

With  the  Yuba  All-Around 
Plow,  it's  a  one-man  outfit — a 
profit  maker. 

Yuba  Manufacturing 
Company 

433  California  Street,  San  Francisco 

Factories  at  Marysville  and  Benicia,  Cal. 


YUBA  TRACTOR  20-35 

For  the  grain  grower  and 
biggest  fields — for  heavy  work: 

— plows  15  to  20  acres  a  shift 
— discs  35  to  40  acres  a  day 
— hauls  20  tons  on  high  speed 
— operates  a  32-inch  separator 
— pulls  combined  harvester  with 
20-foot  cut. 

The  ideal  machine  for  the 
wheat  farmer,  the  rice  grower, 
the  bean  raiser,  and  the  con- 
tractor. 


Yuba  Manufacturing  Company                     Dept.  •••> 
433  California  St.,  San  Francisco.  California 

Gentlemen:  Kindly  send  me  catalog  and  prices  on 
the  Yuba  Ball  Tread  Tractor. 

I  am  ink 

rested  in  Model  12-20            Model  20  35  

Name  

Tnuin 

Stain 

l'.O.Box 

Si»»  nf  fnrm  

 Fruit 

[  Check  main  crop  raised  1 

 Rice   Grain 

 Grapes 

 Hops   AKalfa 

Also  there  are  the  Yuba  Pump  Catalog  and  the 
Tracovcr  Plan  Book — if  interested  in  either, 
send  for  it. 
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Second  Annual 
Tractor  Demonstration 
At  Vail  Ranch 

Sept.18,19,20,21, 22  Inclusive 

This  Demonstration  will  be 
the  most  important  Demon- 
stration of  Tractors  and 
Tractor-Drawn  Implements 
ever  held  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

No  Admission  Charge. 

Free  Auto  Parking  Space. 

40  types  of  Tractors  to  be 
shown  under  all  working 
conditions.  This  Demon- 
stration will  be  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  rancher,  orch- 
ardist,  purchasing  agent  and 
master  mechanic. 

Located  on  Telegraph 
Road,  2  miles  east  of  the 
end  of  the  Stephenson  Ave- 
nue Car  Line.  Auto  Busses 
from  Car  Line  direct  to  De- 
monstration Field. 

Make  this  your  vacation 
and  spend  all  5  days  at  the 
Demonstration. 

Reduced  rates  on  all  rail- 
roads of  one  fare  and  a  third 
for  the  round  trip  from  all 
points. 

Traction  Engine  and  Implement 
Dealers'  Association  of  Southern 
California,  115  South  Los  Angeles 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  California 


Two  Mothers 


By  Burton  Hale 


SHE  stood  at  the  kitchen  window, 
looking  out  upon  the  dull  gray 
stretch  of  beach,  wringing  her 
thin,  old,  work-worn  hands  in  silent 
despair.  In  her  long  life  of  wife- 
hood and  widowhood  she  had  never 
known  so  deep  a  grief  as  this.  Yet 
she  had  no  tears  to  shed.  She  had 
wept  them  all  away  during  the  long 
sleepless  night  and  now  stood  dry- 
eyed  in  morning  misery. 

On  the  red-and-white  checked  table 
cloth  before  her  lay  the  photograph 
of  a  sweet-faced  girl,  with  big,  dark, 
lustrous  eyes.  The  young  roundness 
of  her  cheek  and  neck  and  the  curve 
of  her  chin  were  those  of  a  child. 

"My  baby!"  the  woman  had  sighed 
as  her  blurred  eyes  had  looked  at  the 
picture  a  moment  before.  "My  little 
Ruth!  If  you  had  only  died  before 
you  ever  saw  him!" 

But  she  was  not  looking  at  the  pic- 
ture now.  She  stood  staring  over  the 
gray  beach  and  the  leaden  bay  to  a 
low,  rocky  island,  rrowned  with  low 
pines  from  out  of  which  peeped  dimly 
a  brown  bungalow.  It  was  on  that 
island,  by  the  unhappiest  of  fates,  that 
the  irrevocable  cruelty  had  been 
wrought.  Ruth  had  gone  there  an 
innocent,  trusting  girl.  She  had  come 
away  with  the  sneers  of  the  villagers 
tagging  after  her  and  the  smirch  of 
shame  clinging  to  her  skirts  like  a 
clot  of  mud.  And  yet  it  was  not  the 
girl's  fault — of  that  the  mother  was 
assured.  Young  Philip  Thurle  had 
been  the  friend  of  both  her  and  her 
daughter  in  his  idle  summer  days 
along  the  bay  shore.  As  he  had  shot 
down  the  road  in  his  big  touring  car 
or  dashed  across  the  bay  in  his  swift 
motor  boat,  they  had  looked  upon 
him  as  a  sort  of  demi-god.  The 
mother  had  been  flattered  by  his 
visits  to  their  cottage  and  Ruth  had 
been  in  the  heaven  of  happy  courted 
maidenhood.  But  that  night,  when 
the  motor  boat's  engine  had  broken 
down  and  the  great  storm  had  come 
and  the  young  man  and  the  young 
woman  had  been  forced  to  remain 
upon  the  island  alone  until  the  fisher- 
men went  out  next  morning  and 
brought  them  home  in  one  of  their 
stout  boats,  had  wrought  a  sudden 
and  terrible  change  in  the  lives  of 
mother  and  daughter.  The  story  had 
been  industriously  spread  and  was 
still  the  talk  of  the  whole  village. 
They  said  that  Thurle  had  gone  back 
to  Boston  the  next  day  because  he 
was  afraid  to  stay  and  face  the  in- 
jured mother.  Reparation?  Mar- 
riage? No!  such  as  he  never  married 
such  as  she. 

'"Ah,  poor  girl!"  murmured  the 
spinsters  as  they  gazed  after  her  in 
the  little  street.  A  few  kind  friends, 
more  curious  than  kind,  had  come 
ir  to  give  Ruth  such  words  of  sym- 
pathy as  were  never  a  balm  to  the 
bruised  passion  of  any  girl.  After  all 
it  was  a  cheap,  commonplace  little 
story — the  tale  of  a  maid  beguiled. 
Why  could  they  not  let  her  alone 
in  her  misery? 

There  had  been  a  month  of  the 
gossip  and  the  heartache,  and  then 
of  a  sudden  Ruth  had  gone,  leaving  no 
trace  of  her  flight.  The  mother  feared 
that  the  bay  waters  were  hiding  her, 
but  more  than  that  she  feared  that 
the  misguided  girl  had  gone  to 
Thurle.  This  latter  fear  had  become 
a  certainty  when  she  received  Ruth's 
letter,  written  on  their  way  to  New 
York. 

As  she  looked  out  at  the  island  on 


that  morning  after  her  daughter's 
flight,  the  grief-stricken  mother 
thought  she  saw  smoke  rising  from 
the  chimney  of  the  bungalow.  Per- 
haps the  letter  had  been  a  mere  blind. 
Perhaps  they  were  over  there  on  that 
fatal  island.  She  fairly  ran  to  her  boat 
and  tugged  so  hard  at  the  oars  that 
it  was  not  long  before  she  was  at 
the  little  landing  and  hastening  up  to 
the  house.  Deserted! 

"But  I  will  find  them!"  she  cried 
resolutely.  "I  will  go  to  his  home  in 
Boston.  I  will  learn  where  he  is.  I 
will  find  them." 

That  evening,  dressed  in  her 
widow's  plain  garb,  she  stood  in  the 
library  of  the  great  Thurle  house, 
looking  with  timid  eyes  upon  the 
signs  of  such  luxury  as  she  had  never 
thought  to  see.  A  tall,  wonderfully 
gowned  woman,  with  an  abundance 
of  beautiful  white  hair,  came  in  with 
a  stately  step  and  regarded  her 
visitor  curiously. 

"Oh,  yes,  you  are  the  woman  who 
used  to  sell  us  lobsters  at  Bayside. 
What  can  I  do  for  you?" 

"Do  for  me?"  repeated  her  visitor, 
looking  at  her  out  of  her  hollow  eyes, 
while  her  thin  face  lighted  up  hope- 
fully. "You  can  do  everything  for 
me.    My  daughter — " 

"Yes,  I  remember,''  came  the  cool, 
even  tones  of  the  other  woman. 
"You  wrote  to  me  about  that  unfor- 
tunate occurrence  upon  the  island. 
You  seemed  to  think  the  accident  was 
my  son's  fault."  The  tone  definitely 
and  coldly  negatived  the  assumption. 

"Not  the  accident — no,"  admitted 
Ruth's  mother,  "but  what  happened 
afterward.  That  was  his  fault,  and 
he  should  repair  it." 

"Repair  it?    What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  mean  that  your  son  Philip  should 
make  my  daughter  his  wife.  They 
are  in  New  York  together  now.  Per- 
haps you  know  how  a  message  might 
reach  them.  I  want  you  to  write  that 
message — to  implore  your  son,  for 
the  sake  of  his  soul,  for  your  own 
sake,  to  marry  her.  You  can  do  it. 
I  have  heard  you  have  a  strong  hold 
upon  him.  He  will  marry  her  if  you 
ask  him." 

"But  suppose  I  don't  ask  him?"  said 
Mrs.  Thurle  with  freezing  hauteur. 
"Suppose  I  don't  wish  him  to  com- 
mit such  an  insane  folly?  Why,  it 
would  blight  his  whole  career."  She 
was  thinking  of  the  young  woman  of 
their  set  in  whom  she  had  tried  to 
interest  Philip,  the  girl  to  whom  he 
had  almost  engaged  himself  at  her 
behest. 

"You  speak  of  your  son's  career, 
but  you  forget  my  daughter's"  she 
said  sadly.  "You  forget  how  her  re- 
putation has  suffered." 

"She  should  have  thought  of  that 
when  she  enticed  my  son  into — " 

"Enticed  your  son!"  A  look  of  deep 
injury  went  with  the  words.  "Oh 
ma'am,  you  don't  know  Ruth.  A 
more  modest,  retiring  girl  never 
lived." 

"I  daresay,"  sneered  Philip's  mother. 
"But  you  and  I  have  seen  enough  pi 
women  to  know — Oh,  enough  of  this! 
The  interview  has  been  sufficiently 
painful  to  me  already."  She  started 
to  leave  the  room. 

"Then  you  won't  ask  your  son  to 
marry  her — you  won't  help  us?"  The 
plea  was  a  wild,  impassioned  one. 

"I  will  not,  most  decidedly  I  will 
not."  The  woman's  face  was  as  hard 
as  that  of  the  sculptured  Diana  by 

(Continued  on  Fare  85) 
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How  to  Store  Potatoes 
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PACIFIC  COAST  farmers  are  at 
a  loss  in  many  cases  to  know 
how  to  take  care  of  potatoes, 
of  which  they  have  been  raising  un- 
usually large  quantities. 

Methods  of  storage  must  differ  ac- 
cording to  climate,  and  as  Orchard 
and  Farm  circulates  widely  in  sec- 
tions where  there  are  cold  winters 
as  well  as  in  places  where  there  is 
little  or  no  frost,  even  in  farming, 
the  following  practical  information  is 
made  to  cover  nearly  all  climatic 
conditions: 

The  primary  purposes  of  storage 
are  to  protect  the  tubers  from  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold  and  from 
light.  Account  also  must  be  taken 
of  conditions  of  humidity  and  ven- 
tilation and  of  the  size  of  the  storage 
pile. 

The  temperature  should  be  the 
highest  at  which  'potatoes  can  be 
maintained  firm  and  ungerminated, 
and  which  will  at  the  same  time  hold 
fungous  diseases  in  check.  Experi- 
ments of  the  Agricultural  Department 
with  artificially  refrigerated  storage 
indicate  that  36  degrees  is  sufficiently 
low  for  all  practical  purposes  and 
that  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  stor- 
age season  a  temperature  of  40  de- 
grees is  just  as  satisfactory  as  a  lower 
one  except  where  powdery  dry  rot  in- 
fection occurs. 

Light  and  Humidity 

All  natural  light  should  be  exclud- 
ed from  potato  storage  houses  be- 
cause when  the  tubers  are  exposed 
to  even  modified  light  they  are  soon 
injured  for  food  purposes. 

A  practical  rule  in  regard  to  hu- 
midity is  to  maintain  sufficient 
moisture  in  the  air  to  prevent  the 
wilting  of  the  tubers  and  at  the  same 
time  to  keep  the  humidity  content 
low  enough  to  prevent  the  deposit  of 
moisture  on  the  surface  of  the  tubers. 

If  potatoes  are  piled  in  too  large 
piles  they  may  become  over-heated 
and  deteriorate.  Six  feet  is  a  good 
maximum  depth  to  which  to  pile 
tubers  in  bins,  and  the  area  covered 
by  each  pile  also  should  be  limited. 

A  good  plan  is  to  insert  ventilated 
division  walls  at  intervals  through 
the  pile  or  bin.  These  may  be  made 
by  nailing  relatively  narrow  boards 
on  both  sides  of  2x4  upright,  one-inch 
spaces  being  left  between  the  boards. 
General  ventilation  for  the  whole 
storage  house  usually  is  accomplished 
through  ventilating  shafts  in  the  roof. 

The  possible  ways  to  store  pota- 
toes are  pits  or  earth-covered  piles,  in 
dugout  pits  or  potato  storage  cellars, 
in  insulated  wooden  structures,  in 
substantial  masonry  or  concrete 
houses,  and  in  artificially  refrigerated 
storage  houses.  The  latter  two  meth- 
ods are  the  most  expensive.  Pitting 
is  the  most  primitive  method  of  stor- 
age, but  if  properly  done  on  well- 
drained  locations  it  is  satisfactory  in 
so  far  as  the  preservation  of  the  po- 
tatoes is  concerned.  The  chief  draw- 
back to  pitting  is  that  the  potatoes 
are  not  always  easily  accessible  in 
the  winter. 

Potato  Storage  Pits 

The  dugout  pit  or  potato  storage 
cellar  is  probably  more  widely  used 
than  any  other  type  of  storage  space. 
Fitted  with  water-tight  roof,  it  is 
especially  popular  in  the  central  por- 
tions of  the  United  States. 

In  the  arid  and  semi-arid  sections 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  a  type  with  sod 
or  dirt  roof  is  in  most  general  use. 
As  a  rule,  the  excavation  for  the 
cheaper  structures  of  the  dugout  pit 
or  cellar  type  when  erected  on  level 
or  nearly  level  land  does  not  exceed 
three  feet.  The  soii  removed  from 
such  an  excavation,  particularly  if  the 
dugout  is  of  any  considerable  size, 
is  ample  for  banking  the  side  and  end 
walls  and  also  for  the  roof. 

The  cost  of  construction  may  be 
greatly   modified,  according  to  the 


character  of  the  location. 

In  the  cheaper  dugouts,  where  the 
soil  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  remain 
intact  it  is  allowed  to  form  the  side 
and  end  walls,  the  roof  being  sup- 
ported on  plates  resting  on  the  soil 
and  held  together  by  boards  or  joists. 

This  form  of  construction  involves 
a  deeper  excavation  and  a  constant 
element  of  risk  from  cavein.  In  the 
more  expensive  and  substantial  struc- 
tures the  side  and  end  walls  are  built 
of  concrete. 

Insulated  frame  potato  storage 
houses  are  not  used  very  extensively. 
As  a  rule  they  are  better  adapted  to 
southern  than  to  northern  climatic 
conditions.  The  construction  feature 
of  such  houses  is  the  thorough  insu- 
lation of  their  walls,  ceiling,  doors  and 
windows. 

This  type  of  storage  house  is  not 
to  be  recommended  for  northern  lo- 
cations, nor  is  it  advocated  for  the 
South  except  where  poor  drainage 
conditions  will  not  permit  the  use  of 
the  dugout  or  cellar  style  of  house. 
It  is  not  recommended,  because  it  can 
not  be  so  economically  constructed, 
nor  does  it  furnish  as  good  a  type  of 
storage  as  the  properly  ventilated 
cellar  storage  house. 

Aroostook  Method 

The  Aroostook  type  of  storage 
house,  with  concrete  or  masonry 
basement  walls  and  wooden  super- 
structure, seems  to  be  distinctively 
a  product  of  Maine,  and  so  far  as  has 
been  observed  is  not  found  to  any 
extent  outside  of  the  State. 

It  is  an  expensively  constructed 
house  and  is  almost  always  located 
on  a  sidehill  or  knoll  in  order  that 
advantage  may  be  taken  of  a  ground- 
level  entrance. 

That  such  houses  have  proved  sat- 
isfactory to  the  potato  grower  in 
Maine  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
practically  no  other  style  of  potato 
storage  house  is  in  use  in  that  State. 

Seven  Carloads  of  Tires 

TO  meet  the  ever  increasing  de- 
mand of  California  motorists, 
one  large  tire  company  in  this 
State  has  ordered  seven  carloads  of 
tires,  or  a  total  of  12,800  casings,  in 
one  big  bouncing  bunch  of  live 
rubber. 

At  the  rate  at  which  automobilists 
are  buying  them,  the  supply  of  tires 
on  hand  at  present  cannot  last  long, 
so  the  California  dealers  are  ordering 
ahead  from  month  to  month.  In  spite 
of  the  increased  cost  of  everything 
that  goes  to  make  up  and  run  a  car 
this  season,  motor  travel  is  heavier 
than  ever  and  there  is  every  prospect 
of  its  continuance  on  the  same  or 
even  a  larger  scale. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  factory  is  pro- 
ducing close  to  30,000  tires  a  day  at 
present.  As  a  result,  the  company  is 
on  the  way  to  catch  up  with  the  big- 
gest demand  in  its  history. 

To  produce  30,000  tires  a  day,  the 
factory  at  Akron,  Ohio,  is  working  on 
a  twenty-four-hour  schedule.  Con- 
tinuous relays  are  run  from  Sunday 
midnight  until  midnight  Saturday. 
The  "day  of  rest"  is  thus  observed. 
The  expansion  program  has  not  kept 
up  with  the  trade's  demands. 

Silage  is  just  as  indispensable  to 
successful  beefcattle  raising  as  it  is 
to  successful  dairying.  In  fact,  during 
these  times  of  high  priced  feed-stuffs 
it  is  highly  essential.  As  with  sheep 
and  horses,  silage  alone  is  too  wide 
a  ration.  Cattle  receiving  silage  ex- 
clusively will  not  do  well.  Cotton- 
seed meal,  linseed  oil-meal,  clover  al- 
falfa or  pea  hay  should  be  fed  with  it. 
Calves  may  be  fed  all  the  silage  they 
will  clean  up  twice  a  day.  Grain  and 
legume  hay  should,  in  all  cases,  be  fed 
in  addition. 


Wagons  That  Stand  Up 

"DEAR  this  point  in  mind  the  next  time  you 
JJ  buy  a  wagon — Columbus  and  Weber 
wagons  are  guaranteed  to  stand  up  under 
capacity  loads.  You  don't  have  to  be  a  wagon 
expert  to  buy  a  Columbus  or  Weber  wagon  safely. 
All  you  really  need  to  know  is  the  weight  of  your 
heaviest  loads.  Buy  a  wagon  marked  to  carry  that 
load  and  we  guarantee  safety  and  satisfaction  worth 
more  to  you  than  all  the  talking  points  of  all  the 
wagons  in  the  market  put  together. 

Ask  any  dealer  who  carries  Columbus  or  Weber  wagons  to 
show  you  just  what  we  mean  by  this  statement,  or  write  to  us 
for  full  information.  Our  wagons  have  many  good  features 
—  the  International  fifth  wheel,  the  sandboard  wear  plate, 
link  end  rods,  folding  end  gate,  superior  material  —  more 
features  than  you  will  find  on  any  other  wagon.  All  these 
help  to  give  the  good  service,  long  life  and  economy  that  you 
get  with  Columbus  or  Weber  wagons.  See  the  wagon  ot 
write  to  us  before  you  buy  again. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Crawford,  Neb.  Denver,  Colo.  Helens,  Mont.  Lot  Angeles,  CaL 
Portland,  Ore.   San  Francisco.  C»L  Spokane.  Wash.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 


Uni-  Lec-rric 

GASOLINE-  ELECTRIC  UNIT 

LIGHTING  SYSTEM 


  Electric 

Light  for  Your  Farm 

Uni-Lectrlc  lighting  plant  generates  standard  110- 
volt  direct  current;  operates  from  one  to  fifty  lights, 
electric  motor,  electric  iron,  vacuum  cleaner,  electric 
toaster,  force  pump,  churn,  washing  machine,  etc.  No 
Batteries — No  Switchboard — and  a  better  machine  for 
less  money.  High  speed  gasoline  motor,  generator  and 
automatic  governor,  all  complete  in  one  small,  compact 
unit.  Uses  standard  lamps  and  fixtures.  Simple,  easily 
installed,  dependable,  economical.  Costs  less  than  other 
systems  to  buy  and  to  operate. 

Write  to-day  for  full  description  and  low  price. 

u-  a  n  »  X     urniirn  electrical,  engineers 

IlAKL  A.  Xl     Little  K.       10414  clay  SU  San  Francisco,  CaL 


Let  "Goulds"  Carry  Your  Water 

No  more  lugging  heavy  pails  of  water  through  summer's  heat  and 
winter's  bitter  cold.  Have  plenty  of  pure  fresh  running  water 
always  at  hand — for  kitchen,  bath  and  laundry.    You  can 
easily  install  a  complete  water  system  for  house  and 
barns  and  insure  a  steady,  economical  and  convenient 
supply  of  water  with  one  of 

GOULDS  PUMPg 
FOR    EVERY  SERVICE  fcsf 

Over  300  styles.  All  Guaranteed  to  do  the  work 
for  which  recommended.  Our  Service  Depart- 
ment will  help  you  make  a  selection.  Our  now 
free  book,  "Goulds  Pumps  for  Every  Service," 
Lb  packed  with  suRfrestions  for  farm  water 
supply.  Write  today.  Address  Dept.  St. 


Advertisers  In  Orchard  and  Farm  are  deserving  of  your  complete  confi- 
dence. Though  they  may  be  unknown  to  you,  you  need  have  no  hesitancy  In 
trusting  them. 
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For  the  Western  Woman 


EDITED  BY  RUTH  ROBERTS 


of  Today 
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and  write  to  either  of  the  addresses 
given  below: 

S.  S.  V.  10  American  Field  Service, 
21,  Rue  Raynouard,  Paris,  or  to  S.  S. 
Americaine,  10  Convois  Automobiles, 
A.  F.  O.  Par  B.  C.  M.,  Marseille.  The 
simpler  address  is  surer  if  slower. 

We  are  asked  to  eliminate  white 
flour  from  our  menus  once  a  week  or 
so  and  use  a  substitute.  I  am  offer- 
ing a  few  recipes  for  other  things 
to  take  the  place  of  plain  white  bread. 
Try  putting  nuts  or  raisins  or  both 
in  bread  or  gems  and  they  will  take 
the  place  of  cake. 

Graham  bread  with  nuts  in  it  and 
some  stewed  fruit  make  a  very 
healthful  and  appetizing  dessert. 

RUTH  ROBERTS. 


MY  FRIENDS:  A  number  of 
months  ago  I  spoke  of  the  in- 
terest the  coming  of  the  mail 
carrier  has  for  the  average  farmer. 
We  are  cut  off  from  social  life  to  a 
certain  extent  and  the  letters,  news- 
papers and  magazines  form  a  con- 
necting link  with  our  fellowman  be- 
sides affording  a  mild  excitement  in 
the  round  of  farm  duties. 

Now  we  hear  of  others  who  long 
for  communication  with  friends — the 
boys  in  the  trenches.  In  strange 
countries  among  depressing  surround- 
ings, not  daring  to  think  what  the 
future  has  in  store  for  them,  these 
men  long  for  letters  and  little  gifts, 
such  as  tobacco,  etc.,  from  anyone 
who  cares  enough  to  send  them. 

Many  of  the  men  who  go  forth  to 
fight  for  their  country  have  no  one 


to  take  an  interest  in  them,  especially 
no  women,  and  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
test they  may  make  at  the  statement 
every  man  likes  to  have  some  woman 
interested  in  him. 

The  women  who  are  doing  this  for 
the  soldiers  are  called  godmothers, 
and  a  godmother  may  be  of  any  age. 

So  here  is  a  way  that  we  women  in 
the  farming  districts  many  miles  from 
our  fighting  men  can  help  them  di- 
rectly. Practical,  warm,  woolen 
things  are  needed,  such  as  stockings 
(especially  knee  length),  mittens  and 
scarfs.  Tobacco  is  always  needed  and 
appreciated  and  if  we  are  unable  to 
send  any  of  these  things,  just  a  line 
or  a  postal  to  some  lonely  boy  will  be 
doing  your  bit. 

A  San  Francisco  newspaper  recent- 


ly printed  a  list  of  Stanford  m 
their  way  to  Balkan  territorie: 
in  case  you  do  not  know  anyc 
the  service  I  will  give  these 
in  order  that  you  may  start  b< 
godmother  immediately.  The 
are  as  follows:  Harold  C.  Blote 
non  E.  Caughill,  Veron  B.  CI 
den,  Ben  V.  Curler,  Phil  E. 
Fauna  W.  Ferris,  Don  F.  Fox, 
W.    Frantz,    Harold    V.  Aui 
James  H.  Patten,  Carl  T.  Jo] 
W.  H.  Honens,  Edward  D.  K 
William   J.    Losh,   A.  Duncan 
Leish,  John   R.  Nicholls.  Sedl 
Peck,    Will    H.    Petree,  Lelai 
Skelton,   Harold   H.  Sayre,  W 
R.   Rogers,  A.   I.  Strong,  Fran 
Taylor  and  Bernard  C.  Wolford. 
Pick  out  some  name  that  you  like 


How  to  Remove  Stains 

A  list  of  common  stains  and  how 
to  remove  them: 

Fruit  and  wine — Spread  stained  sur- 
face over  a  bowl,  pour  boiling  water 
on  from  a  height. 

Coffee  and  tea — Treat  in  the  same 
manner  as  first. 

Chocolate — Sprinkle  with  borax 
and  soak  in  cold  water. 

Blood — Wash  in  cold  water;  rub 
with  naptha  soap  and  wash  in  warm 
water. 

Grease — Soften  with  turpentine; 
wash  with  soap  and  warm  water. 

Paint — Wet  with  turpentine,  and 
pat  clean  with  sponge.  Treat  delicate 
colors  with  chloroform. 

Ink — Fresh,  soak  immediately  in 
milk. 

Meat  juice — Wash  in  cold  water, 
then  in  soap  and  warm  water. 

Medicine  stains — Soak  in  alcohol. 

Mildew — Wet  with  lemon  juice  and 
salt  or  lemon  juice  and  starch  and 
expose  to  the  sun.  This  applies,  of 
course,  to  white  materials. 


Peeling  With  Lye 

PARING  peaches,  pears  and 
plums  with  a  knife  cuts  off  and 
wastes  considerable  amount  of 
fruit  even  with  the  most  careful  and 
skilled  paring,  and  careful  paring 
takes  a  lot  of  time.  Experts  say  the 
fruit  next  to  the  skin  has  the  finest 
flavor  and  this  part  is  cut  off  and 
thrown  away  with  the  skin  when  a 
paring  knife,  however  sharp,  is  used. 
The  use  of  the  paring  knife  adds  un- 
necessary labor  and  is  far  less  clean- 
ly than  when  lye  is  used.'  So  peel 
these  fruits  with  lye. 

The  process  of  peeling  peaches, 
pears  and  plums  by  dipping  in  hot 
lye  solution  is  approved  by  the 
United  States  Government  Board  of 
Food  and  Drug  Inspection,  which  re- 
ports that  lye  peeling  has  no  bad  ef- 
fect on  the  quality  or  flavor  of  the 
fruit  and  is  not  contrary  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  food  and  drugs  act 
known  as  the  pure  food  law.  Lye 
peeling  saves  time,  fruit  and  trouble, 
is  wholesome,  rapid,  cleanly  and 
economical. 

All  you  need  is  a  good  iron  kettle 
big  enough  to  hold  plenty  of  water. 
A  wire  basket,  with  side  handle  pre- 
ferably, to  hold  the  fruit,  a  ten-cent 
can  of  lye  and  a  little  alum. 

To  nine  gallons  of  cold  water  add 
half  a  ten-cent  can  of  strong  lye  and 
a  half  ounce  of  alum — bring  to  a  boil. 
Have  kettle  large  enough  so  that  it 
is  not  over  two-thirds  filled  with  the 
water,  this  for  safety  to  prevent 
splashing  of  the  hot  solution  when 
the  fruit  is  plunged  into  the  kettle. 

When  the  mixture  is  boiling,  lower 
the  fruit  into  the  boiling  solution  in 
a  wire  basket  container  or  in  a  thin 
but  firm  cloth  such  as  a  cheese  cloth. 

Let  the  fruit  remain  two  minutes 
in  the  hot  lye  solution,  then  put  it 
through  two  cold  water  baths  to 
thoroughly  remove  the  lye,  and  in 
the  second  bath  of  cold  water  rub  off 
with  the  hands  the  small  pieces  of 
'ruit  skins  that  sometimes  persist  in 
clinging  to  the  fruit. 


Fair  List  Prices 


H@@H  Fair  Treatment  j 


Time  Tested -Road  Tested 

GOODRICH 


I! 


BLACK  SAFETY  TREAD  TIRES 
m8t, 


^19171 


UNDREDS  of  thousands  of  tire  users  from  the 
pioneer  days  of  the  automobile,  acclaim 
Goodrich  Tires  the  TESTED  TIRES  of 
America  on  the  TEST  of  TIME. 

But  the  Road  Test  is  the  Goodrich  Test  for 
its  Tires. 

Six  fleets  of  Goodrich  Test  Cars  in  six  widely  different 
sections  of  our  country,  are  daily  putting  the  ROAD 
TEST  to  Goodrich  Tires  to  bring  out  the  BEST  in 
tires  for  you. 

The  Dixie  Fleet; — The  Pacific  Fleet; — The  Mountain 
Fleet;— The  Prairie  Fleet,— The  Lake  F/eef,— The 
Atlantic  Fleet. 

ALL  belabor  Goodrich  Tires  against  every  kind  of 
road  and  every  kind  of  climatic  handicap. 

Millions  of  miles — the  average  of  the  combined  fleets  is 
300,000  miles  a  week — thus  settle  the  durability  and 
resilience  of  the  Goodrich  principle  of  the  UNIT 
MOLD,  unbroken  cure,  Goodrich  has  always  main- 
tained was  BEST  for  fabric  tires. 

Buy  this  TESTED  certainty  of  a  lasting  tire,  backed  up 
by  Goodrich  Fair  Treatment,  in  Goodrich  Black 
Safety  Treads. 


'I 


THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  GO 

Akron,  Ohio 

Goodrich  also  makes  the  famous  Silvertown  Cords, 
the  tire  which  won  the  1916  Racing  Championship 

Also  the  Best  Tubes — Brown  and  Gray 


Where  Ton  See  Thin  Sign 
Goodrich  Tut.  ur  Stocked 


!:<$*£!LS*SI 


Best  in  the  Long  Run"1 
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More  Play— More  Wear 

Durable-DURHAM  is  the  family 
brand  of  hosiery.  Everybody  gets 
better  and  longer  wear  because  of 
the  extra  quality  value. 

DURABLE 

DURHAM 

HOSIERY 

FOR  MEN.  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

Made  Strongest 
Where  the  Wear  is  Hardest 

The  heels,  soles  and  toes  are 
strongly  reinforced.  The  wide 
elastic,  garter-tear- proof  tops 
with  the  anti-run  stitch  are  knit  on 
to  stay.  The  quality  is  uniform 
throughout,  sizes  correctly 
marked,  and  the  legs  are  full 
length.  The  feet  and  toes  are 
smooth,  seamless  and  even.  The 
famous  Durham  dyes  prevent 
colorfrom  fading  or  turning  green 
after  wearing  or  washing.  Sells 
for  15, 19,  25  and  35  cents  the  pair. 

Buy  Durable-DURHAM  Hosierj 
for  the  entire 
familv. 

Ask  your  dealer 
to  sh  o  to  you 
our  women's 
and  men's  35- 
cent  silk  mer- 
cerized hosiery 
with  the  pat- 
ented anti-run 
stitch. 

DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS.  Durham.  N.  C. 


Trade-Mark 


Enormous  Results— Baby  Chix. 

I  have  sold  all  my  April  as  well  as  May 
chicks  and  If  I  am  not  too  late,  want  you 
to  change  my  liner  In  your  paper  as  per 
enclosed  copy.  I  have  had  an  enormous 
demand3 tor"  chick,  lately  and  am  more  than 
pleased  with  the  result  ^£^1,°™,*^^ 
•  isinc  In  your  paper. — J.  K.  Heinricn.  «j. 
R  Helnrich  Poultry  Yards.  Arroyo  Grande. 
Cal. 


Skins  'Em  All,  by  Heck. 

Please  keep  right  on  running  my  ad  In 
the  Orchard  and  Farm  It  certainly  gets 
me  great  results.  To  tell  you  the  truth.  I 
run  an  ad  in  seven  papers,  and  the  Orchara 
and  Fa™  gets  me  more  ive  buyersjhan 
all  of  the  other  papers .put  tof*the,rj— Dan 
Charles,  White  Rock  Specialist,  2228  Ban 
Antonia  Ave.,  Alameda,  Cal. 


The  Real  Estate 
Educator 

By  F.  M.  PAYNE — New  Edition 

A  book  for  hustling 
Real  Estate  boosters,  pro- 
moters, town  builders  ana 
every  man  who  owns, 
sells,  rents  or  leases  real 
estate  of  any  kind. 
■•Don'ts"  in  Real  Estate 
"Pointers,"  Specific  Legal 
Forms,  &c.  &c. 

The  New  Edition  con- 
tains The  Torren's  Sys- 
tem of  Registration, 
Available  U.  S.  Lands  for 
Homesteads.  The  A.  B. 
C.'8  of  Realty. 

Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act,  Income  Tax 
Law,  Employer's  Liability 
Act,  Statute  of  Frauds, 
How  to  Sell  Real  Estate, 
How  to  Become  a  Notary 
Public  or  Comm.  of  Deeds 
and  other  useful  informa- 
~  tion.  . . 

This  book  is  an  Inspiration  to  the 
Indifferent  and  a  stimulus  to  the  am 
bitlous.  Apart  from  the  agent  oper- 
ator or  contractor,  there  is  much  to 
be  found  In  its  contents  that  will 
prove  of  great  value  to  all  who  wish 
to  be  posted  on  Valuation.  Contracts 
Mortgages,  Leases.  Evictions,  etc.  The 
cost  £i!ht  be  saved  many  times  over 
In  one  transaction. 

This  valuable  book  wlU  be  mulled, 
postpaid.  Including  one  years  suo- 
Mrlptlon  to  Orchard  and  Farm  (new 
or  renewal)  f«»  H-00.  Mail  >our 
order  today  to  Orchard  and 1  Farm. 
Examiner  Building,  Los  A»«eles.  C«1U. 


Home  Garden 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Paquette 

1118  Poll!  St.,  Ventura,  Cal. 

SEPTEMBER  is  one  of  the  most 
important  months  in  the  garden 
calendar  of  California.  It  bears 
the  same  relation  to  gardening  that 
March  and  April  do  in  the  Eastern 
and  Northern  States.  It  is  the  best 
time  of  the  whole  year  to  give  the 
garden  a  general  renovating  and 
cleaning  up  and  begin  to  get  every- 
thing ready  for  the  fall  rains. 

Rake  and  burn  all  dead  leaves.  All 
dry  bloom  that  is  left  on  the  plants 
should  be  trimmed  off  and  burned. 
By  trimming  and  burning  all  the  dry 
bloom  on  roses,  dahlias,  Shasta 
daisies  and  all  perennials  we  burn 
millions  of  thrip  and  give  the  new 
bloom  shoots  a  better  chance  to  de- 
velop. If  dead  and  dying  flowers, 
leaves  and  stems  are  allowed  to  col- 
lect on  the  ground  under  the  plants 
they  make  hiding  and  breeding  places 
for  insect  pest,  and  the  decaying  veg- 
etation is  one  of  the  causes  of  fun- 
gous diseases. 

All  the  ashes  from  burned  leaves 
should  be  spread  around  the  plants 
and  raked  into  the  soil,  for  they  con- 
tain the  potash  and  lime  that  will  be 
needed  in  the  new  crop  of  leaves  and 
stems.  If  the  soil  has  not  been 
manured  lately  it  is  well  to  give  a 
light  covering  of  lime;  it  will  help  to 
aerate  the  soil,  thus  sweetening  it 
and  will  make  all  plant  food  more 
available.  But  do  not  put  lime  and 
manure  on  the  soil  at  the  same  time. 

There  is  quite  a  list  of  late  fall  and 
early  winter  blooming  plants  that 
should  be  planted  now.  The  most 
important  is  sweet  peas.  The  first 
planting  of  sweet  peas  should  be 
made  this  month,  and  another  plant- 
ing made  later.  The  winter  blooming 
Spencer  peas  are  as  beautiful  as  the 
summer  blooming,  and  we  need  not 
plant  the  Grandiflora  type  unless  we 
wish.  . 

Roman  hyacinths  for  Christmas 
blooms  should  be  potted  now,  and 
the  earlier  varieties  of  Narcissus 
should  be  planted  now.  Friesias, 
callas,  ranunculus  and  anemones 
should  be  planted  now.  You  can  also 
make  a  later  planting  of  anemones 
and  ranunculus  for  later  blooming. 
Last  Christmas  I  saw  a  beautiful 
row  of  cosmos  that  had  been  planted 
the  latter  part  of  September. 

Pruning  Climbing  Roses  and  Hedges 

"When  shall  I  prune  my  climbing 
roses?  I  have  a  hedge  of  Cherokees 
and  also  have  several  LaMarques, 
Reve  d'Or  and  Banksias.  Please  tell 
us  when  is  the  best  time  to  trim  back 
our  geraniums  and  lantanas." 

Cherokees  should  be  pruned  back 
into  shape  in  September,  and  not 
one  bit  later.  It  is  not  best  to  prune 
the  Noisettes  until  October  or  even 
later,  but  all  wood  taken  off  of  Cher- 
okees after  September  means  a  loss 
of  bloom  next  spring.  For  hedge 
roses  cut  off  ends.  This  makes  a 
thicker,  denser  growth. 

September  is  the  best  time  to  cut 
back  lantana  and  geraniums,  but  do 
not  cut  back  too  severely,  for  there 
is  danger  of  sour-sap.  But  by  all 
means  cut  off  all  the  dry,  dead  shoots 
and  all  old  bloom  and  seeds  which 
sap  the  vitality  of  the  plant  if  allowed 
to  stay  on  until  they  ripen. 

Rust  on  Plants 

All  the  samples  of  plants,  leaves 
and  bloom  that  I  have  received  this 
last  month  have  been  affected  by 
rust,  which  is  a  fungous  disease  and 
is  often  caused  by  a  poor  condition 
of  the  soil,  also  bv  climatic  condi- 
tions. Spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
or  a  lime  and  sulphur  mixture.  Use 
lime  in  the  soil,  and  watch  the  water- 
ing and  feeding  of  the  plants. 


UNCLE  SAM  SAYS: 
"SAVE  FUEL" 

HO 


STEAM-COOKED 

OATMEAL 

Ready  to  Serve  in  Twenty  Minutes. 


No  Matter  What  You  Have  For  Sale 
or  Trade  You  Should  Easily  Find  a 
Buyer  by  Running  an  Advertisement 
on  the  Farmers'  Market  Page — Only 
3c  Per  Word  Per  Issue.  All  Ads  Must 
Be  in  Our  Office  by  the  23rd  of  the 
Month. 


eNafions 

Strength 

is  not  only  in  the 
mailed  fist  but  in  the 
hand  of  industry — the 
hand  of  health.    It  be- 
hooves all  of  us  to  be 
strong  and  keep  strong,  in 
order  to  carry  the  present 
day  burden. 

As  a  strength-giving  food  product 
Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate  is  an 
ideal  blend  of  foods — cocoa  and  pure 
sugar,  each  full  of  elements  that  supply 
energy  and  build  up  worn  tissues. 


A  tablespoonful  of  Ghirardelli's  Ground 
Chocolate,  lc.  worth,  makes  not  only 
a  delicious  but  an  unusually  nutritious 
beverage.   Drink  daily  a  cup  of 


Gkirardellfs 

Ground  Chocolate 

Comes  in  %  !b.,  lb.  and  3  lb,,  sealed  cans. 

D.  GHIRARDELLI  COMPANY 
Since  1852  San  Francisco 
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Pretty  Costumes  and  House  Dresses 

Patterns  From  the  Best  Designers,  Selected  by  Ruth  Roberts. 


A SMART  little  dress  for  misses 
and  small  women  is  shown  in 
No.  1973.  There  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  making  it  up  if  enough 
material  is  allowed,  as  the  lines  are 
all  simple. 

The  two-piece  house  dress  shown 
in  No.  2162  is  a  neat,  cool  affair  and 
is  very  handy  and  comfortable  for 
the  house. 

Most  of  the  other  garments  are 
equally  simple  and  easy  to  make,  and 
all  are  right  up-to-date. 

RUTH  ROBERTS. 


2169 — Girls'  Dress.  Cut  in  4  sizes: 
4,  6,  8  and  10  years.  It  requires  3% 
yards  of  36-inch  material  for  an  8- 
year  size.    Price  10  cents. 


2191 — Dress  for  Elderly  Ladies.  Cut 
in  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and 
46  inches  bust  measure.  It  requires 
6%  yards  of  36-inch  material  for  a  36- 
inch  size.    Price  10  cents. 


2193 — Two  Up-to-Date  Accessories. 
Cut  in  3  sizes:  Small,  32-34,  bust 
measure;  medium,  36-38,  and  large, 
40-42.  Size  medium  requires  1%  yards 
of  36-inch  material  for  No.  1  and  1% 
yards  of  27-inch  material  for  No.  2. 
Price  10  cents. 


1973 — Dress  for  Misses  and  Small 
Women.  Cut  in  3  sizes:  16,  18  and  20 
years.  It  requires  5%  yards  of  44- 
inch  material  for  an  18-year  size.  The 
skirt  portion  measures  2%  yards  at 
the  lower  edge.    Price  10  cents. 


2166— Boys'  "Overall"  or  Play  Suit. 
Cut  in  4  sizes:  2,  3,  4  and  5  years.  It 


requires  IV*  yards  for  the  blouse  and 
2%  yards  for  the  overalls,  of  27-inch 
material,  for  a  3-year  size.    Price  10 

cents. 


2162  —  Ladies'  Two-Piece  House 
Dress.  Cut  in  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40, 
42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  measure. 
It  requires  for  a  38-inch  size,  5% 
yards  of  36-inch  material.  The  skirt 
measures  about  2%  yards  at  the  foot. 
Price  10  cents. 


2165 — Juniors'  Dress.  Cut  in  3 
sizes:  12,  14  and  16  years.  It  re- 
quires 4%  yards  of  44-inch  material 
for  a  14-year  size.    Price  10  cents. 


2178— Cut  in  4  sizes:  4,  6,  8  and  10 
years.  It  requires  3%  yards  of  36- 
inch  material  for  an  8-year  size.  Price 
10  cents. 


2164 — A  Practical  Popular  Garment. 
Cut  in  4  sizes:  Small,  32-34;  medium, 
36-38;  large,  40-42,  and  extra  large, 
44-46  inches  bust  measure.  Size  me- 
dium requires  4  yards  of  36-inch  ma- 
terial.   Price  10  cents. 


Use  Coupon  in  Ordering  Pattern 

Herewith  find    cents,  for  which  wend  dm 

the  following  patterns: 

Pattern   No  Size  

Pattern   No  Size  

Pattern  No  Size  

Be  sure  to  give  number  and  size.  Send  orders 
for  patterns  to  ORCHARD  AND  FARM. 
"Examiner  Building,  Eleventh  and  Broadway,  Lot 
Angeles.  Be  sure  to  sign  your  full  name  and  ad- 
dress below. 


Catalogue  Notice 

Send  10c  in  silver  or  stamps  for 
our  up-to-date  fall  and  winter  1917- 
1918  catalogue,  containing  550  designs 
of  ladies',  misses'  and  children's  pat- 
terns, a  concise  and  comprehensive 
article  on  dressmaking;  also  some 
points  for  the  needle,  illustrating  30 
of  the  various  simple  stitches,  all 
valuable  hints  to  the  home  dress- 
maker. 


How  to  Make  a  Sandpile. 

Take  an  old  kitchen-table  and  saw 
off  the  legs  until  it  is  the  right 
height  for  the  child  to  stand  or  sit 
by.  Nail  half-inch  boards  about  six 
inches  wide  around  the  four  sides, 
and  over  the  entire  table  tack  un- 
bleached muslin  to  keep  the  sand  from 
sifting  through.  A  half-barrel  of  sand 
from  any  coal  dealer  costs  less  than  a 
dollar,  but  will  give  the  children  many 
dollars'  worth  of  amusement. — Mrs. 
W.  L.  K. 


A  New  Use  for  Embroidery  Hoops. 

Many  stains  may  be  removed  from 
a  tablecloth  by  pouring  boiling  water 
on  the  stain  while  it  is  fresh.  "Safety 
First"  being  the  order  of  the  day,  I 
have  learned  how  to  do  this  without 
scalding  myself,  and  also  without 
wetting  more  of  the  cloth  than  the 
damaged  portion.  Stretch  the  stained 
material  over  an  embroidery  hoop 
and  fasten  taut.  Hold  the  hoop  firm- 
ly in  one  hand,  while  pouring  the 
boiling  water  with  the  other. — Miss 
M.  D. 


California's  wheat  crop  this  year 
will  be  worth  $12,000,000  as  against 
$5,000,000  for  last  year's  crop. 
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Women,  We  Are  at  War! 

By   Herbert  Hoover 

WOMEN  of  America,  to  arms! 
Your  country  calls  you  to  her 
side.  Not  bullets,  not  bal- 
lots, but  that  old  No.  8  cook  stove 
must  win  this  fight. 

Are  you  going  to  shoulder  this  re- 
sponsibility? All  America  is  watch- 
ing you. 

First  you  are  wondering  how  all 
of  a  sudden  you  became  so  important 
to  the  country. 

Well,  here's  the  point: 

War  depends  on  wealth.  Now 
there  isn't  any  wealth  except  that 
which  comes  out  of  the  woods,  out 
of  the  sea,  out  of  the  mines  and  off 
the  farms.  So  you  see  the  fate  of 
the  world  hangs  on  the  farm,  the 
farmer,  and  the  farmer's  wife — and 
not  the  least  is  the  farmer's  wife. 

It  is  the  woman  of  the  house  who 
plans  what  is  to  be  eaten.  If  she 
plans  well — plans  to  save  the  meat, 
save  the  wheat  and  eat  the  perishable 
stuff — the  country  and  the  men  at 
the  front  can  be  fed. 

Is  your  boy  "out  there,"  or  is  he 
somewhere  in  America  working  for 
Uncle  Sam?  If  that  boy  is  to  be 
well  fed,  you  must  fall  in  with  the 
plans  of  the  food  administration.  The 
President  asked  them  to  make  these 
plans,  and  when  you  work  with  them 
you  are  working  for  your  country 
and  your  boy. 

Now  this  does  not  mean  starving 
your  own  family.  The  family  must 
be  fed  and  fed  well,  for  when  it  comes 
to  eating  men  folks  and  boys  won't 
stand  for  any  foolishness.  If  you  ask 
them  to  eat  less  you  are  wasting  your 
breath.  Your  job  is  to  teach  them 
to  eat  differently  by  putting  the 
something  different  before  them. 

Here  is  the  whole  idea — save  all 
you  can  of  what  can  be  shipped,  eat 
all  you  can  of  what  cannot  be 
shipped.  Remembering  that  it  is 
wheat,  meat,  butter  and  sugar  that 
are  needed  by  the  allies,  plan  to  feed 
your  family  patriotically.  A  hungry 
man  can  eat  a  pound  of  meat,  half  a 
pound  of  meat,  or  a  quarter  pound  of 
meat,  and  be  satisfied — it  all  depends 
on  the  trimmings  he  gets. 

There  lies  the  woman's  job — in  the 
kind  of  trimmings  you  are  going  to 
give  him.  All  of  you  have  heard 
somebody  say:  "Well,  goodness,  Ma, 
what  else  can  I  eat?  I've  got  to  have 
something."  Your  part  will  be  to 
have  that  something  ready — some- 
thing that  is  filling  and  at  the  same 
time  in  line  with  patriotism.  That 
means  work  and  thinking  ahead  and 
saving  ahead  during  the  summer  and 
fall  months  when  the  fields  and  the 
woods  are  full  of  foodstuff  waiting 
for  you.  the  women  of  America,  to 
gather  and  store. 

Soldiers  of  the  commissary,  for- 
ward! 
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Classified  Ads 
Pay  Big 


Good  Results — Sold  Pigs 
Kindly  run  the  advertisement  In  Janu- 
ary Issue,  Orchard  and  Farm.  The  De- 
cember ad  has  already  sold  me  two 
pigs  and  have  a  number  more  Inquiries 
— C  H  Lyong,  Manager,  Cedarhurst 
Ranches,  Route  2,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Hoe  Ad  Polling;  Fine 
I  believe  I  have  been  giving  you  orders 
tor  my  hog  advertisement  In  your  live- 
stock columns  month  by  month,  out  the 
ad  is  pulling  well  and  you  may  continue 

it   "tt."  R.    H.   Whltten,   1k>s  Angeles. 

Cal. 

Very  Good  Results — Rabbits 
Kindly  run  the  enclosed  ad.  in  May 
and  June  issues  of  Orchard  and  Farm 
I  had  very  good  results  from  this  aa  in 
Orchard  and  Farm  ot  Vecember„  Janu- 
ary and  February  and  trust  the  May  and 
June  Issues  will  be  as  good  Enclosed 
find  F  O.  Money  Order  for  $1.14  for  the 
enclosed  ad.— S.  G.  S.  Armstrong,  Prop.. 
Armstrong's  Rabbit  Yards,  P.  O.  Box 
266.  Petaluma,  Cal. 

Got  Fine  Results — Rabbits 
Keep  our  ad  running:  getting  fine  re- 
sults. Enclosed  find  stamps  to  the 
amount  of  $1.  Credit  us  "'th  balance 
above  cost  of  advertisement.— Caldwell 
Bros.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

Bis*  Rabbit  Business 

Enclosed  find  42c  In  stamps.  Kindly 
keep  our  ad  running.  It  sure  Is  doing 
the  work.  Wishing  you  success.  We  are 
Slnnot's  Rabbitry,  Fresno,  Cal. 

Keep  Our  Ad  Running- — Sure 
Tou  will  find  enclosed  90c,  for  which 
keep  our  ad  running.    Getting  results. — 
Sinnott's  Rabbitry,  Fresno,  Cal. 

Sells  Lots  of  Airedales 

Enclosed  you  will  kindly  find  75c  to 
pay  for  the  enclosed  ad  to  be  run  In 
November  Issue.  Have  had  fine  success 
from  previous  ads.  Thanks  for  past  fa- 
vor,,.— a.   B.   Scanlon,  Valleclta,  Cal. 

Much  Pleased  With  Results 
Please    run    my    ad    for    six  months 
longer.     I   have  had  good  results  from 
It. — J.  W.   Robinson,  Fresno,  Cal. 

Only  Paper  That  Got  Results 
I  will  countermand  my  order  to  dis- 
continue ad.  Let  it  run  a  couple  more 
Issues.  To  be  frank,  the  season  is  over, 
but  Orchard  and  Farm  Is  the  only  paper 
which  has  got  any  Inquiries  to  speak  of. 
The  others  were  so  little  It  did  not  pay. 
I  am  not  trying  to  sell  a  whole  lot  more 
this  season,  so  I  say,  continue  a  couple 
of  Issues  vet.  I  will  admit  your  paper 
must  surely  be  read. — C.  E.  Thorpe,  R. 
F.  D.  1.  Box  300.  Seattle.  Wash. 

Mighty  Fine  for  Nursery  Advertising 

Enclosed  find  check  to  pay  for  adver- 
tisements of  January  and  February. 
$2.94.  This  little  ad  has  been  of  more 
satisfaction  to  us  than  any  of  our  4-inch 
double  column  ads  In  other  papers. 
Piease  discontinue  the  ad  In  bargain  col- 
umn and  give  us  rates  on  2-Inch  double- 
column  by  the  year  and  oblige. — 
Southern  Oregon  Nursery,  E.  P.  Drew  & 
Sons,  Props.,  Toncalla,  Ore. 

By  Far  Best  Farm  Paper 

I  consider  your  paper  one  of  the  very 
best  farm  papers  that  I  know  of— cer- 
tainly the  best  on  the  Coast. — W.  A. 
Lee,  Covlna,  Cal. 


Turkey  Business  Good 
Kindly  Insert  the  enclosed  two  lines  In 
your  issue  for  May.     We  had  good  re- 
sults from  the  turkey  lines  In  the  April 
Issue. — The  Ferris  Ranch,   Pomona,  Cal. 

More  Calls  Than  Any  Other 
Had   more   calls   through    your  paper 
last  year  than  any  others. — D.  Clayton, 
Modesto,  Cal. 

Sold  Out  Entirely — Poultry 

Cut  out  my  ad.  All  sold  out. — F.  E. 
Barleau,  Lindsay,  Cal. 

Too  Much  Business — Poultry 

Enclosed  find  check  for  $1.60  covering 
advertising  for  April  and  May.  It  may 
Interest  you  to  know  that  from  the  little 
ad  running  for  the  past  four  months  be- 
ginning January,  I  have  had  orders  so 
far  in  excess  of  capacity  that  I  have  had 
to  turn  away  $600  worth  of  business. 
Another  season  I  expect  to  increase  my 
capacity  1000  per  cent  and  shall  use 
display  space  Instead  of  classified  col- 
umns. Eighty-five  per  cent  of  Inquiries 
received  have  resulted  in  sales.  Up  to 
the  present  time  have  had  but  one  dis- 
satisfied customer.  Following  strictly 
the  rule  that  "No  deal  Is  ever  closed  un- 
til the  customer  Is  fully  satisfied."  I 
have  proven  It  to  be  the  best  guarantee 
of  success.  May  Orchard  and  Farm  con- 
tinue to  add  to  her  success. — C.  J. 
Barnes,  Prop.,  The  Golden  Egg  Farm, 
Antloch,  Cal. 


Cheese  Instead  of  Meat 

GREATER  quantities  of  cheese 
should  be  produced  and  eaten 
as  a  substitute  for  meats  which 
are  more  expensive.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  upon  the  farms  of  the 
United  States  where  milk  is  com- 
paratively cheap  and  cheese  can  be 
produced  at  a  low  cost.  L.  G.  Rinkle 
of  the  University  of  Missouri  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  believes  that  by 
making  more  milk  into  cheese  the 
farmers  of  the  nation  would  be  able 
to  conserve  the  meat  supply  and  in- 
crease the  cheese  production,  both  of 
which  would  materially  aid  in  the 
present  food  situation. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  whole  milk 
will  make  from  ten  to  eleven  pounds 
of  cheese,  which  is  equivalent  to 
about  twenty  pounds  of  beef.  Ac- 
cording to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  one  pound  of 
cheese  is  equal  in  food  value  to  two 
pounds  of  beef.  A  similar  compari- 
son might  be  made  with  pork,  since 
pork  and  beef  are  not  widely  different 
in  food  value,  although  pork  has  a 
little  higher  fuel  value.  Since  hogs 
furnish  the  chief  source  of  meat  con- 
sumed on  farms,  a  comparison  of 
pork  with  cheese  will  not  be  amiss. 
Twenty  pounds  of  pork,  at  52  cents 
a  pound  would  be  worth  $5.  Now  if 
100  pounds  of  milk  will  produce 
cheese  with  about  the  same  value  as 
$5  worth  of  pork,  the  latter  should 
be  sold  and  more  cheese  used  in  its  | 
place. 

In  addition  to  other  qualities, 
cheese  does  not  require  cooking  be- 
fore being  served.  It  may,  however, 
be  grated  and  served  in  a  variety  of 
ways  with  cooked  foods. 

Pound  for  pound,  cheese  contains 
nearly  twice  as  much  protein  as  beef 
of  average  composition  and  more 
than  twice  as  much  fuel  or  energy 
value.  Considering  its  high  food 
value,  cheese  is,  therefore,  a  more 
economical  food  than  meats  of  any 
kind. 

The  making  of  cheese  under  farm 
conditions  is  not  difficult.  It  re- 
quires very  little  time  and  no  ex- 
pensive equipment  is  necessary.  The 
apparatus  used  can  be  largely  sup- 
plied from  the  household  utensils. 
Besides  these,  a  dairy  thermometer 
and  a  few  rennet  tablets  will  be  re- 
quired. The  rennet  tablets  can  be 
purchased  from  any  dairy  supply 
house.  Full  directions  for  making 
farm  cheese  will  be  furnished  by  the 
University  of  California. 

About  Home  Drying 

THERE  is  no  difficulty  about 
home  drying  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. Sun  drying  of  fruit  was 
a  common  enough  home  industry  a 
few  years  ago. 

A  few  homemade  shallow  trays  and 
a  little  mosquito  netting  are  all  you 
need  for  sun  drying. 

A  few  trays  bent  out  of  coarse  wire 
netting  and  fitted  like  removable 
shelves  into  a  lath  frame  are  all  you 
need  to  dry  over  your  range  or  gas 
stove  or  before  an  electric  fan. 

Yes,  there  have  been  recent  im- 
provements in  grandmother's  suc- 
cessful method.  It  has  been  found 
that  currents  of  air  are  better  than 
heat  in  removing  surplus  water. 

Water  is  all  that  is  taken  out;  fla- 
vor, texture,  and  food  value  are  not 
impaired.  Soaking  and  cooking  re- 
store the  succulent  quality  so  impor- 
tant in  the  winter  diet. 

Dried  products  can  be  kept  in  paper 
containers. 

Revive  this  home  industry  in  your 
home. 

Orange  county  is  to  have  a  new 
sugar  factory  at  Wintersberg.  When 
completed  it  will  make  six  sugar  fac- 
tories in  the  county.  It  is  to  be  run 
on  the  co-operative  plan. 


Subscription  Blank 

Following  is  a  convenient  subscription  blank ;  if  your 
subscription  is  about  to  expire,  send  your  renewal  at 
once.  It  will  be  added  to  present  subscription. 

The  rates 

1 —  50c  per  year,  3  years  $1. 

2 —  1  year  and  "Practical  Farming"  $1. 

3 —  3  years  and  "Practical  Farming"  $1.50. 
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Orchard  and  Farm, 
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Enclosed  please  find  $  for  subscription  to 

Orchard  and  Farm  (new)   (renewal).    I  accept  offer 
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Read  What  Advertisers  Say 
About  Results  From  Adver- 
tising in  Orchard  and  Farm 


Enormous  Results — Baby  Chicks 

I  have  sold  all  my  April  as  well  as  May 
chicks  and  If  I  am  not  too  late  want  you 
to  change  my  liner  In  your  paper  as  per 
enclosed  copy.  I  have  had  an  enormous 
demand  for  chicks  lately  and  am  more 
than  pleased  with  the  result  derived  from 
advertising  in  your  paper. — J.  R.  Heinrich. 
J.  R.  Heinrich  Poultry  Yards,  Arroyo 
Grande.  Cal. 

Received  63  Replies — Real  Estate 

Having  advertised  in  Orchard  and  Farm 
In  April  and  June  issues.  I  beg  to  Inform 
you  that  up  to  date  I  have  received  sixty- 
three  (63)  replies  mentioning  Orchard  and 
Farm.  I  again  wish  to  use  your  columns 
for  August. — Clarence  Holt.  Hickman,  Cal. 

Big  Results  In  Mid-Summer 

We  want  our  two  advertisements.  Poul- 
try and  Real  Estate,  to  appear  in  Septem- 
ber issue,  so  please  continue.  They  are  in 
August  issue  and  had  many  inquiries. — 
Roofden  Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatchery, 
Campbell,  Cal. 

More  Replies  Than  Expected 

Please  discontinue  our  advertisement  In 
vour  paper  for  the  time  being.  The  two 
months  this  advertisement  has  been  run- 
ning we  received  more  replies  than  we  ex- 
pected. The  results  have  been  most  pleas- 
ing.— Acorn  Realty  Co.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Advertised  Money  to  Loan 

December  copy  of  Orchard  and  Farm 
received  with  my  ad  under  Money  to  Loan 
on  Real  Estate.  Tou  certainly  put  out  a 
nice  paper. — C.  Q.  Paul.  407  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Results  Before  Expected 
We  are  getting  results  from  our  ad  In 
/our  paper  already,  and  we  feel  that  we 
-an  use  a  little  larger  space. — Fresno  Peta- 
luma Hatchery,  C.  N.  Needham,  Fresno, 
Cal. 


Never  Falls  to  Get  Results 

Enclosed  find  check  for  $1.02.  for  which 
please  Insert  ad  same  as  we  sent  you  for 
August  Issue  in  your  September  issue.  We 
must  say  that  our  ad  always  brings  re- 
sults, and  we  try  to  keep  It  in  your  paper 
right  along. — Pebbleslde  Farm  and  Hatch- 
ery, Sunnyvale,  Cal. 

Because  It  Brings  Results 

Enclosed  Unci  copy  of  two  ads,  one  Real 
Estate,  other  Poultry,  for  November  Issue. 
You  get  our  business  because  It  brings  re- 
sults.— George  M.  Elleson,  Roofden  Poultry 
Ranch  and  Hatchery,  Campbell,  Cal. 

Advertising  Sold  Him  Out 
I  have  sold  my  season's  output  of  baby 
chicks,  through  ad  In  February  number,  so 
do  not  Insert  It  In  March  number.  Will 
see  you  next  year  with  an  Increased  capac- 
ity.— J.  N.  Naas,  East  San  Diego.  Cal. 

Good  Business  From  Previous  Ads 
We  are  pleased  to  state  that  we  have 
tilled  quite  a  number  of  orders  through 
the  ads  run  In  the  November  and  Decem- 
ber Issues. — J.  M.  Eastman,  Falrmead 
Poultry  Farm,  Falrmead,  Cal. 

Exceptionally  Good  Results 
Kindly  continue  to  run  my  advertise- 
ment aa  In  previous  Issues.  I  can  say  1 
?et  exceptionally  good  results  from  your 
publication. — W.  C.  8mlth.  Model  Poultry 
Farm,  Corning,  Cal. 

Always  Gets  Good  Results 
Enclosed  find  check  for  $1.02,  for  which 
please  Insert  our  ad  In  your  classified  for 
November.  Insert  same  ad  as  last  month 
and  the  month  previous.  We  always  re- 
ceive good  results  from  your  paper  and 
find  it  a  first-class  medium. — Pebbleslde 
Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Sunnyvale, 
Cal. 


No  Matter  What  You  Have  for  Sale  or  Trade  You  Should 
Easily  Find  a  Buyer  by  Running  an  Advertisement  on 
the  Farmers'  Market  Page— Only  3c  Per  Word  Per  Issue. 
All  Ads  Must  Be  in  Our  Office  by  the  23rd  of  the  Month 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 

Our  rate  for  classified  advertisements  on  the  Market  Place  pages  is  3  cents  per  word  for  each  insertion.  Advertisements  must 
reach  us  before  the  23d  of  each  month.  Changes  of  copy  of  advertisements  running  till  forbid  must  be  in  our  hands  by  the 
10th  of  each  month  preceding  date  of  issue.    Address  ORCHARD  AND   FARM,  Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FOR  SALE — 160    ACRES    $7500 — 18  acres. 

level,  In  walnuts,  lnterset  with  prunes;  50 
acres  cleared;  sloping  adobe  hills,  suitable 
for  Bartlett  pears,  prunes  and  grain;  92 
acres  open  and  timbered  with  oak;  all  fruit 
land,  when  cleared,  except  about  5  acres; 
good  creek  flows  through  one-half  mile  of 
place;  3-room  cottage;  barn  for  4  horses, 
wagon  and  farm  tools;  good  well:  3  miles 
to  town,  1  mile  to  school;  $3000  can  remain 
at  6  per  cent.    Address  Box  71,  Kelseyville. 

Lake  Co.,  Cal.  

DOES   THIS   LAKE   CO.    CAL.    RANCH  of 

160  acres  appeal  to  you?  There  are  250 
bearing  truit  trees.  100  Bartlett  pears,  bal- 
ance apples,  1%  acres  blackberries;  50  acres 
under  cultivation,  20  under  irrigation,  bal-  | 
ance  grazing  and  timber  land;  fenced  and  I 
cross-fenced;  one-half  mile  of  creek  flows 
threugh  place.  5-room  house,  3  barns,  2 
wells,  3  miles  to  town,  1  mile  to  school. 
Price   $7000.     Address  Box   71,  Kelseyville. 

Cal.  . 

NO  PAYMENT  DOWN — Farmers  are  making 

good  at  Orland,  Glenn  County,  Cal..  under 
U  S  Government  Irrigation  project;  so  can 
you.  We  supply  the  land  and  ask  no  payment 
until  vou  can  make  same  from  crops.  Is 
this  fair  enough?  No  better  soil  for  alfalfa, 
almonds,  olives,  oranges,  lemons,  etc.  Call 
or  send  for  our  booklet.  "Orland  Farms. 
F    D.   Burr  Company.   253  Russ  Bldg..  235 

Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco.  

REAL  BARGAIN — 117  acres;  good  tree  and 

alfalfa  land;  6  acres  orchard.  7  acres  al- 
falfa, 8  acres  leveled.  50  acres  summer  fal- 
low; building.  $3000  worth  machinery  and 
stock,  including  large  Samson  tractor  and 
equipment,  pumping  plants,  etc.  Located  H 
mile  west  of  Germantown  and  State  High- 
way. Price,  $15,000.  Terms.  Address  Box 
49.  Germantown,  Cal.   


REAL  ESTATE. 


AUTOMOBILES,  MOTORCYCLES 


$80  00  PER  ACRE! — 40  acres  of  rich  black. 

sandy  loam  In  Fresno  County;  new  house 
and  barn;  good  granary;  leveled;  ditched  for 
water:  hog-tight  fence.  New  $25,000  school 
building  within  K  mile.  Plenty  of  water  for 
Irrigation.  One-half  price  to  close  estate. 
R  F  Wells,  Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 


ALMOND  ORCHARDS,  splendid  condition, 
two  vears  planted.  Level  loam  soil,  frost- 
less  belt.  %  mile  highway  and  R.  R.  station. 
I  years'  more  care.  $250  per  acre;  $25 
Sown,  $2.50  monthly;  %  purchase  price  pay- 
able from  crops.  Write  for  folder.  Cali- 
fornia Almond  Company,  Inc.,  Arbuckle,  Cal 


BEAUTIFUL  RIVER  RANCH  FOR  SALE— 
160  acres.  Large  orchard  and  bean  land. 
Big  income.  On  the  Stanislaus  River.  Own- 
er widow.  Bank  mortgage  of  $23,000  can 
stand.  Trade  equity,  or  give  liberal  terms 
for  cash.  Address  Elsie  M.  H.  White.  Oak- 
dale.  Cal..   Rlverview  Farm.   


163  ACRE  MOUNTAIN  RANCH,  Sonoma 
Co.,  1%  miles  town,  15  acres  bearing  or- 
chard fen~d.  40  acres  timber,  house,  barn, 
pasture,  water.  Ideal  climate,  magnificent 
view.  $3500  cash.  F.  Bond,  Cloverdale, 
Cal.   


BUY.  SELL  OR  TRADE  farms,  city  prop- 
erty and  merchandise  stocks.  Give  full 
particulars  and  tell  me  what  you  have  and 
what  you  want.  D.  J.  Forbes,  153%  Grand 
Ave..  Portland,  Ore. 

CALL  OR  WRITE  US  ABOUT  PENINSULA 
OR  SANTA  ROSA,  Sonoma,  Co.  Small 
and  large  farms  and  orchards.  Have  bar- 
gain. Fournler  White  ft  Co..  495  Monad- 
nock  Bldg..  San  Francisco.  

UTAH  LANDS,  HOMESTEADS.  FREE 
CIRCULAR — For  Sale.  Uinta  Basin  Re- 
linquishments, partly  developed,  Improved 
farms.  Homesteaders'  Guide,  Salt  Lake 
City.  Utah.   


FOR    SALE — 4%    acres    bearing  deciduous 
fruit,   best  soli.     Part   down,   balance  to 
ault.     Buver  ask  for  particulars.  Address 
Box  631.  Motor  Car  A.  via  Fair  Oaks.  Car 


ALFALFA  AND  FRUIT  LAND — Direct  from 
owner  to  buyer:  have  several  hundred  acres 
with    water   at   very   low    price    and  easy 
terms.  Address  C.  E.  White.  Fresno.  Cal. 

•WE   ARE   AGENTS   for   the   best   land  In 
South  San  Joaquin  Irrigation  District  on 
the  easiest  of  terms.  Address  Rlpon  Nursery 
Co..  Rlpon,  Cal.  

1TOR  SALE— Fine  120-acre  farm  home  with 
full  equipment.     Ill  health.    Write  owner 
tor  full  particulars.    O.  H.  Ludlow,  Chagrin 
Falls.  O.   

FOR  SALE — At   a   bargain,    four  acres  In 
Paso  Robles.   $2700;   four-room  house  on 
place.    Carl  Storla,  Paso  Robles,  Cal.  

IF  you  want  to  buy  land,  orchard  or  bean. 
Just  write  your  wants  to  P.  O.  Box  74, 
Morgan  Hill.    I  have  It.  

FREE   BOOKLET — State  and   U.   S.  Land. 

Maps,  bargains.  Write  Joseph  Clark,  Sac- 
ramento, Cal. 

40  ACRES  improved  alfalfa  ranch,  adjoin- 
ing Orland.    Owner,   5630   East   16th  St., 
Oakland,  Cal.  

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  $65  and  up      Good  SOU, 
good  water.    Rusa,  Halsey,  Oregon. 


WEEKS  POULTRY  COLONY.  PALO  ALTO, 
CAL.,  demonstrates  beyond  the  wildest 
dreams,  practical  combination  of  POULTRY 
with  the  HOME  GARDEN.  The  luxuriant 
gardens  around  the  cozy  homes  shows  quick 
results  from  the  use  of  poultry  manure 
from  the  many  long  poultry  houses.  You 
should  see  these  GARDEN  HOMES  with 
POULTRY  for  INCOME  located  on  the 
richest  garden  loam  soil  with  superabun- 
dance of  irrigating  water,  finest  climate  in 
the  world  and  home  market  for  produce, 
and  should  visit  the  famous  WEEKS  POUL- 
TRY RANCH  and  see  what  fourteen  years' 
experience  teaches  in  poultry  raising.  Write 
for  literature  or  come.  Chas.  Weeks,  Palo 
Alto,  Calif. 

FOR  SALE — 160  acres,  well  improved  land 
near  Vlsalia,  1%  miles  off  State  High- 
way; must  be  sold  on  account  of  111  health. 
$10,000  will  handle  deal,  balance  on  long 
time  payments;  this  will  pay  you  to  in- 
vestigate, write  for  full  Information.  Wm. 
D.  Green.  R.  R.  A.,  Box  267.  Vlsalia.  Cal. 


15   ACRES  East  Anderson.  Shasta  County. 

uncleared,  subject  to  Irrigation,  suitable 
for  fruit,  berries,  chickens,  etc.  $50  acre 
cash.  Used  car  taken  in  part  payment. 
W.  R.,  Olinda  P.  O.,  Anderson,  Shasta 
County,  Cal. 


REAL  ESTATE  FOR  EXCHANGE 


I  AM  THE  OWNER  of  virgin  timber  clear 
of  Incumbrance;  will  exchange  in  blocks 
of  $10,000  to  $40,000;  want  real  estate,  city 
or  country.  Box  801.  Orchard  &  Farm,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 


WE  CONDUCT  under  experienced  manage- 
ment a  high-class  real  estate  exchange 
department.  Johnson  ft  Temple  (exchange 
department),  12  North  First  St..  San  Jose, 
Cat. 


MONEY   TO   LOAN— Real  Estate 


ANY  AMOUNT  ON  COUNTRY  PROPERTY 
— Bank    rates.      Write     for  particulars. 
We  specialize  on  large  country  loans. 
REALTY  MORTGAGE  CO. 
W.  E.  Palmer,  Pres.. 
918  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


FARMS  FOR  RENT 


A  MOUNTAIN  PLACE  FOR  RENT — 160 
ACRES  on  Mt.  St.  Helena  Toll  Road  Into 
Lake  County,  on  the  loop  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, Sonoma,  Lake  ana  Napa  Counties.  An 
Ideal  stopping  place  for  stage  or  auto  par- 
ties; house,  barn,  orchard,  wood  and  water: 
six  miles  from  town,  three  miles  to  good 
district  school.  Address  Mrs.  R.  F.  Grlgsby, 
Box  68,  Calistoga,  Cal. 


FARMS  WANTED 


WANTED — To    hear    from    owner   of  good 
ranch  for  sale.    State  cash  price;  full  de- 
scription.   D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of  farm  or 
unimproved  land  for  sale.    O.  K.  Hawley, 
Baldwin,  Wisconsin. 


FARMS    FOR    RENT— WANTED 


GOOD  ORCHARD  MAN  and  farmer  wants 
furnished     ranch     on     coast — salary  or 
shares:     permanent    proposition  preferred. 
Address   "Hoffpanlr,"  Lindsay,  Cal. 


WANTED — To  lease  ranch  suitable  for  hogs 
and  poultry.    A.  L.  Rhodes,  Hotel  Vernon, 
Oakland. 


FARM  LANDS  &  HOMESTEADS 


GOVERNMENT   LAND   WORTH  WHILE — 
Overlooked,   lately  searched  out.     Use  9 
rights.     Booklet  free.     Joseph  Clark,  Sac- 
ramento. 


ASSAYERS  AND  GOLD  BUYERS 


GOLD,  amalgam,  rich  ore  bought,  cash;  as- 
saying, 60c.     Pioneer  Assaying  Company, 
636  Market  St..  opposite  Palace  Hotel.  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


USED  CARS — 


If  you  are  In  the  market  for  a  used  car, 
we  want  your  business,  and  If  you  will  In- 
vestigate our  methods  you  will  purchase 
from  us.  for  we  will  leave  nothing  undone 
to  satisfy  a  purchaser  and  we  will  keep 
you  satisfied  after  you  purchase  from  us,  as 
we  want  to  sell  you  a  new  car  later.  We 
are  not  speculators  In  used  cars.  Our  busi- 
ness Is  the  sale  of  new   "Chandler  Sixes." 

You  may  doubt  the  sincerity  of  this  ad- 
vertisement but  you  will  not  fall  to  appre- 
ciate our  written  guarantee  and  service  if 
you  Investigate.  That  we  sold  an  excep- 
tionally large  number  of  used  cars  last 
month  and  have  done  so  for  many  months, 
is  of  little  Interest  to  you.  But  it  la  of  In- 
terest to  you  to  have  the  names  of  our 
former  patrons  supplied  to  you  so  that  you 
may  find  out  for  yourself  that  they  are 
absolutely  satisfied.  In  furnishing  you 
these  names,  we  allow  you  to  select  them 
from  our  books  so  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  our  sincerity.  There  Is  certain 
to  be  at  least  a  few  names  of  persons 
whom  you  will  know  directly  or  that  re- 
side in  your  immediate  neighborhood,  as 
we  have  been  disposing  of  used  cars  for 
the  past  nine  years.  Last  month  33  per 
cent  of  the  cars  sold  were  to  persons  whom 
we  had  sold  cars  to  at  some  time  in  the 
past. 

You  will  receive  prompt  and  accurate 
information  through  the  mall  and  if  you 
are  Induced  to  come  to  our  used  car  de- 
partment through  our  answer  and  do  not 
find  the  car  as  represented,  WE  WILL 
PAY  ALL  your  expenses.  If  you  purchase 
a  car  we  will  pay  your  railway  fare  and 
a   reasonable   additional  amount. 

Do  not  fail  to  make  Inquiries  and  you 
will  be  better  satisfied  even  If  you  do  not 
purchase  from  us.  We  have  many  models 
to  select  from. 

We  follow  no  half-way  measures.  Either 
a  car  must  be  placed  In  good  condition  or 
we  Junk  It.  If  a  car  is  good  enough  to 
offer  it  for  sale,  we  know  that  It  is  good 
enough  to  guarantee. 

TERMS. 

CLOSED  SUNDAY. 

Used  Car  Department, 
EARL  V.   ARMSTRONG,  INC.. 
Southern    California     Distributor  Chandler 
Six. 

1136  S.  Olive  St.  1034  S.  Main  St. 

Phones  60895  or  Main  3459. 


SALE  SALE  SALE  SALE  SALE  SALE 
THE  LARGEST  MOTOR  EMPORIUM 
AND  PARTS  EXCHANGE  AND  SUPPLY 
CO.,  Is  now  offering  you  an  opportunity 
never  before  equaled  by  any  house  of  its 
kind.  We  are  selling  motors  for  Automo- 
biles, Tractors,  Trucks,  Motor  Boats,  Pump- 
ing Plants,  Ditching  Machines,  and  for 
every  service  where  gasoline  power  is  be- 
ing utilized. 

Write  us  a  letter  giving  us  the  sizes  and 
specifications,  power,  etc.,  that  you  need  and 
we  will  gladly  forward  quotations. 

STARTING  AND  IGNITION  MOTORS 
AND  GENERATORS.  MAGNETOS  OF  ALL 
MAKES.  RADIATORS.  BODIES.  SPRINGS. 
SPROCKETS  CHAINS,  REAR  AXLES. 
SOLID  RUBBER  TIRES,  TRANSMISSIONS 
ALL  MAKES,  FRAMES,  WHEELS.  HUBS. 
JACKSHAFTS.  TOPS,  WINDSHIELDS. 
CARBURETORS. 

All  goods  sold  out  of  this  house  are  sold 
under  a  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE.  WE 
PROTECT  OUR  CUSTOMERS  TO  THE 
FULLEST  EXTENT.  ASK  YOUR  GARAGE 
OR  REPAIRMAN  ABOUT  US. 

If  there  Is  ANYTHING  you  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  or  that  you  wish  to  pur- 
chase at  LESS  COST  to  yourself,  let  us 
know  and  we  will  ship  Immediately  and 
GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION  or  you  may 
return  the  goods  to  us  and  we  will  refund 
your  purchase  price  In  full. 

GOODS  SHIPPED  ANYWHERE  ON  OR- 
DER BY  LETTER.  TELEGRAPH.  OR 
TELEPHONE.  ORDER  SUBJECT  TO  AP- 
PROVAL.   WE  PAY  THE  EXPRESS,  YOU 

TAKE  NO  CHANCES.   

REMEMBER.  NO  MATTER  WHAT  IT  IS 
WE  HAVE  IT  OR  WILL  OBTAIN  IT  FOR 
YOU  WE  MAINTAIN  A  REGULAR  CHAIN 
OF  HOUSES  UP  AND  DOWN  THE  PACI- 
FIC COAST  IN  THIS  STATE. 

LOS  ANGELES.   SAN  DIEGO  AND  SAN 
FRANCISCO  AT  YOUR  IMMEDIATE  CALL. 
WRITE.   PHONE   OR  CALL 
THE      OLD  RELlO 
ABLE      AUTO      EX-  | 
HIBIT      AND  SUP- 
PLY  COMPANY.   No.  L  aA* 
523    GOLDEN    GATE  DiEGO 
AVE.,     SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO, CALIFj 
N      SUNDAYS.      A.  M. 


LIVESTOCK— Chester  Whites 


BI  I, LI  K  EX  BRAND  OF  CHESTER  WHITES 
— Your  duty  Is  to  do  your  share:  raise 
more  hogs  and  help  Increase  the  meat  sup- 
ply. The  demand  for  pork  Is  now  In  ex- 
cess of  the  available  supply.  Get  busy  with 
some  of  these  that  I  am  offering:  3  bred 
sows,  farrowed  in  April,  1916,  due  to  far- 
row in  September  and  October;  18  October 
gilts  bred  to  farrow  In  October;  3  October 
boars  ready  for  service.  All  first  class  In 
every  respect  and  good  enough  to  fit  and 
show  at  the  different  fairs  this  fall.  All 
are  cholera  Immune  and  will  be  registered 
free.  Write  for  price  list  and  booklet.  C. 
B.  Cunningham,  Box  3,  Mills,  Cal. 


i  LIVESTOCK— Sheep.    Milch  Goats 


RAMS  FOR  SALE! — A  few  choice  Shropshire 
Ram   Lambs,  all  from  guaranteed  breed- 
ing.    Address   R.    A.    Holdridge.    Box  282, 
Dixon,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — 4    Swiss    Toggenburg  grade 
goats.    1    doe    milking.      D.  Kallbaugh, 

Dunsmuir.  Cal. 

WANTED  to  buy  healthy  ewes.  150  yearlings 
or  about  125  2,  3.  4  years.  G.  Hoist.  Red- 
wood City,  Cal. 

FOR      SALE — SAANEN      BUCK  GOATS. 
Enos  Hayes,  North  Bend,  Ohio. 

TOGGENBURG    GOATS— Edwin  Prltchett. 
Mojave,  Cal. 


LIVESTOCK— Duroc  Jerseys 


PEDIGREED   DUROC   hogs   of  guaranteed 
breeding;    all    ages:    weanlings   sired  by 
prize   winners   at   State   Fair.   $10.      H.  E. 
Boudier,  Napa,  Cat 


LIVESTOCK— Poland  Chinas 


REGISTERED  Poland-China  swine,  weanling 
pigs  of  both  sexes.    J.  H.  Cook.  Paradise. 

Cal. 


LIVESTOCK 


RAISING  CALVES  WITHOUT  MILK  with 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal.    Write  for  partic- 
ulars to  Coulson  Co.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


AUTO  STORAGE  BATTERIES 


LOS 
ANGELES 


OPE 


BUICK  ROADSTER,  1915  model:  Just  over- 
hauled  and   repainted.   $450:  Investigate. 
Moran   and  Company,   83    Bluxome  street. 
San  Francisco. 

FURS  REMODELED 


FURS  repaired  and  remodeled  at  very  rea- 
sonable prices.    Chicago  Cloak  ft  Suit  Co., 
969  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


GET  THE  BEST. 
GENERAL  LEAD  BATTERIES. 
Lighting  and  Ignition  6-40,  $12.70;  6-60. 
$15.85;  6-90,  $19.85:  starting  and  lighting 
6-80,  $28.45:  6-100,  $3.  One  year  guarantee. 
Olive  St.  Electrical  Co.,  910  S.  Olive  St.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.   Dept.  C. 


VEHICLES,  HARNESS,  Etc. 


USED  STOCK  SADDLES — Chaps,  single  and 
double  harness.    P.  W.  Haberlin,  216  Rail- 
road Ave..  Butchertown,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Telephone  Mission  7007. 


HELP  WANTED 


THOUSANDS  GOVERNMENT  JOBS  NOW 
OPEN  TO  MEN-WOMEN,  $100  MONTH 
Common  education  sufficient.  Vacations. 
Short  hours.  Rapid  promotion.  Write  Imme- 
diately for  free  list  of  positions.  Franklin 
Institute,    Dept.    FI85,    Rochester,    N.  Y. 


WANTED— AGENTS,  SALESMEN 


AGENTS  can  make  big  money  handling 
Pyrocide  Fire  Extinguishers;  best  and 
lowest  priced;  exclusive  territory.  Western 
Fire  Appliance  Co.,  323  Geary  St..  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED — SITUATION:  man  and  wife,  at 
present  employed  on  ranch,  will  be  open 
for  engagement:  correspondence  Invited.  P. 
Delfeld«r.  R.  F.  D.  No.  8.  Los  Gatoa. 

YOUNG   WOMAN    would    like    position  on 
Poultry  Farm,  training  received  at  Uni- 
versity Farm,  Davis.   Cal.     Address  M.  S.. 
2231  College  Ave.,  Berkeley.  Cal. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 

Our  rate  for  classified  advertisements  on  the  Market  Place  pages  is  3  cents  per  word  for  each  insertion.  Advertisements  must 
reach  us  before  the  23d  of  each  month.  Changes  of  copy  of  advertisements  running  till  forbid  must  be  in  our  hands  by  the 
10th  of  each  month  preceding  date  of  issue.    Address  ORCHARD  AND  FARM,  Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


POULTRY 


BARBED   PLYMOUTH    ROCKS— Cockerels. 

fine  husky  fellows  for  breeding;  hens  and 
pullets  that  are  wonderful  layers;  bred  from 
champion  prize  winners  at  California's  lead- 
ing shows.  If  It's  Barred  Rocks  you  want, 
get  in  touch  with  me  right  away.  I  have 
bred  them  exclusively  for  nineteen  years. 
Tes.  we  are  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs.  Write  for  catalog.  Vodden's  Rock- 
ery, Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

FINEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  WORLD — 
Baby  chicks,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and 
White  Leghorns,  settings,  100,  1000,  hatched 
right  in  our  $60,000  brick  and  concrete 
hatchery  from  our  quality  heavy  layers; 
reasonable  prices;  stock  hatching  eggs.  Peb- 
bleside  Poultry  Farm,  Sunnyvale,  California. 

PETALUMA  HATCHERY — Established  1902. 

Can  ship  day-old  chicks  to  points  reached 
in  three  days;  six  varieties.  There  are  fif- 
teen large  hatcheries  here,  but  only  one 
"Petaluma  Hatchery."  We  challenge  the 
hen.  Send  for  free  circular.  L.  W.  Clark, 
Petaluma,  Cal.  ^  

DON'T  QUIT — Write  us  about  fall  chicks. 

We  will  have  them  In  August.  Chickens 
will  be  scarce.  Raise  some  and  get  high 
prices  for  eggs  and  fowls.  Don't  forget  to 
write  us.  Several  breeds.  Good  strong 
chicks.  Campbell  Poultry  Ranch,  Camp- 
bell,  Cal.  

RIGHT  CHICKS  AT  RIGHT  PRICES— 18 
varieties.  Best  thoroughbred  stock.  Strong, 
sturdy,  livable  chicks.  Kindly  state  Breed, 
Quantity  and  Time  of  Delivery.  Fresno- 
Petaluma  Hatchery,  Fresno.  Cal.  

EASTMAN'S    BRED-TO-LAY    Barred  Ply- 
mouth    Rocks — chicks,     eggs,  cockerels. 
We  Hoganlze  and  trapnest.    Falrmead  Poul- 
try Farm,  Fairmead,  California.    Box  O. 

TRAPNESTED    —    White    and    Buff  Leg- 
horns; great  winners  and  layers.  Eggs, 
chicks   stock.     Arthur   H.    Schroeder,  Alta 
Mesa,  Mountain  View,  Cal. 

FEW  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS  from 
stock  that  won  egg  contest  at  Exposition; 
$2.60    while    they    last.      Browning,  Point 
Reyes  Station.   

HATCHING  EGGS   from   my   heavy  laying 
Hoganized    White    Leghorns,    Ave  dollars 
per  hundred.    Chlx  $12.    £>.  Clayton,  Modes- 
to,  Cal.  

FREE    BOOK — "Chickens    From    Shell  to 
Market,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co., 
Petaluma,  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Pea-fowl  and  fancy  pheasants. 
Box  Y,  Watsonvllle,  Cal. 


RODENT  EXTERMINATORS 


UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  FORM- 
ULA Poisoned  Barley  for  killing  rodents. 
In  competition  with  other  dealers  we  were 
awarded  the  contract  to  furnish  this  poison 
to  the  United  States  Government.  How 
much  do  you  need?  Write  for  prices. 
UNITED  STATES  SUPPLY  COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURING  CHEMISTS,  NEW 
CALL  BUILDING.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL- 
IFORNIA. 

RUNWAY  SQUIRREL  AND  GOPHER  TRAP, 
10c  each,  $1  per  dozen;  sent  any  part  U.  S. 
on  receipt  of  price.    Orchard  Appliance  Co., 
287  2nd  St.,  San  Francisco. 


GUARANTEED  SEEDS 


REVOLUTIONIZES  "GREENS"  GROWING — 
Does  "Giant  Marrow  Cabbage" ;  over  60- 
pound  plants  from  September-sown  seed. 
Richer,  hardier,  double  yields  kale.  Stem 
richest  portion.  Grows  all  winter.  600 
GUARANTEED  seeds,  25c;  five  such  packets, 
$1.00.  Plant  quickly,  Callfornians.  Photos, 
particulars  free.  E.  E.  MARTIN,  "Guaran- 
teeing" Seedman.  B-4.  Bangor.  Washington. 


FARM  TRACTORS  &  MACHINERY 


BEAN  THRESHERS  ATTENTION— The 
best  and  cheapest  source  of  power  for 
small  threshing  outfits  Is  a  Little  Bull  Trac- 
tor. Will  haul  your  outfit  anywhere  and 
give  ample  power  at  the  belt  at  very  low 
cost.  Several  of  these  tractors  have  been 
used  for  this  purpose  two  seasons  with 
great  success.  Terms  If  desired.  Low 
prices.  See  P.  J.  Welsel  &  Co.,  Anaheim, 
Cal. 


PARCEL  POST 


HOW    TO    LIVE    ON    LESS— A    gatde  to 
cheaper  living.    Wholesale  catalogue  free. 
Pacific  Co-Operatlve,  A236  Commercial  St., 
San  Francisco. 


RABBITS,  PIGEONS,  DEER 


RAISE    RABBITS   FOR  US— Good  profits. 

We  furnish  stock  and  buy  back  all  that 
you  raise  for  $2  each.  We  have  a  market 
for  thousands  of  rabbits.  Our  proposition 
strictly  on  the  square.  Send  26c  for  our 
book  on  rabbit  culture,  our  proposition  in 
full  and  catalog  of  rabbit  supplies.  Gil- 
more's  Rabbit  Farm,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
(The  Rabbit  Farm  of  International  Reputa- 
tion.) 

PIGEONS — WHITE  KINGS.  White  Giant 
Runts.  Red  and  White  Splash  Carneaux. 
White  King  youngsters  $8.00  dozen,  Giant 
Runt  youngsters  $12.00  dozen.  Carneaux 
mated  pairs  $3.00  pair.  B.  W.  Hazen,  Los 
Gatos,  Cal.,  R.  R.  No.  1,  Box  176. 

"THE  WESTERN  RABBIT  BOOK"   is  full 
of  practicable  advice  to  the  rabbit  breeder, 
only  50  cents.     Mrs.   C.   A.   Richey,   616  N. 
Benton  Way,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

PIGEONS — Belgian     Carneaux     and  Giant 
Homers.     Young  birds  and  fast  breeders. 
E.    B.    Julian,    1506   O   street,  Sacramento, 
Cal.  

60   PAIRS   BELGIAN  CARNEAUX   and  20 
pairs  White  Kings,  $1.50;  80  pairs  Crosses, 
75c;  fine  stock.    Browning,  Point  Reyes  Sta- 
tion.  

RABBITS  AND  RABBIT  REMEDIES,  books, 
hutches,  hutch  plans,  feeders,  etc.  Send 
for  circular.     Caldwell  Bros.,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal.  

QUALITY  FIRST— Satisfaction  always.  Sln- 
nott's    Rabbitry.      Breeder    of  pedigreed 
Belgian  Hares.    Trinity  St.,  Fresno,  Cal. 


LUMBER— Building  Material 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  BUILDER— All 
kinds  of  second-hand  building  material; 
doors,  windows,  lumber,  shingles,  corrugated 
iron,  cenient  trays  at  the  lowest  prices;  send 
list  and  get  estimate;  country  orders  and 
carload  lots  a  specialty.  H.  McKevitt  &  Son, 
Wreckers,  1849  Mission  St.,  near  14th,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

BUILDERS,  SAVE  LUMBER  MONEY— New 
lumber,  $10;  flooring,  $18;  rustic,  $15. 
Complete  mill  and  lumber  lists  figured  de- 
livered anywhere.  Swift  &  Co.,  Mission  and 
10th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

AAA — Lumber,  new  and  second-hand;  rough, 
$10  M;  finished,  $15;  *A«  R.  W.  shingles, 
46c  bdl.     Dan  P.  Dolan,   1639   Mission  St., 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES 


FREE  CATALOG  OF  CURTAINS,  COM- 
FORTERS AND  BLANKETS — Why  pay 
double  for  your  curtains,  comforts  and 
blankets  when  you  can  buy  direct  from  the 
factory  for  just  about  half  the  regular  retail 
prices?  Write  H.  D.  Dreisbach,  Examiner 
Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Oal.,  and  you  will  get  an 
Illustrated  catalog  free  by  return  mall. 

TO  REDUCE  the  high  cost  of  living,  send 
for  our  Wholesale  to  Consumer.  Smith's 
Cash  Store,  106  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WATER  PIPE  AND  CASING 


SECOND-HAND  WATER  PIPE  AND 
SCREW  CASING — New  threads  and  coup- 
lings dipped  in  hot  asphaltum.  All  guaran- 
teed Send  us  your  inquiry.  Shecter  Pipe 
Works,  306-8  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  that  protect  are  secured  through 
us;  established  fifty  years.    Send  for  free 
booklet  on  "Patents."    Pacific  Coast  Patent 
Agency,  Inc..  Stockton,  California. 

COMMERCIAL  PRINTING 


1000    BUSINESS  CARDS  FOR    Hi  letter- 
heads,   envelopes,    bills,    wedding  work, 
show  cards,  rubber  stamps.  Robert  Hill,  2188 
Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 


RAZOR  BLADES  SHARPENED 


STASHARP  will  keep  your  safety  blade  keen 
and  smooth.     Not  a  strop  dressing.  Ten 
cents  and  name  of  blade  brings  you  one. 
Pacific    Sales   Co.,    619    California   St.,  San 
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COLLECTION  AGENCIES 

KNOX  —  Spreckels   Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

Debts  collected  everywhere;  no  charge 
unless  successful. 


MUSIC — Musical  Instruments 


FREE  MUSIC  CATALOGS — Contains  the 
titles  of  many  hundreds  of  popular  pieces, 
most  popular  home  songs,  most  popular 
hymns,  most  popular  Mother  Goose  songs, 
most  popular  songs  for  every  occasion,  most 
popular  national  songs,  most  popular  col- 
lege songs,  most  popular  plantation  songs, 
new  songs  for  male  quartets,  new  songs  for 
glee  clubs,  drawing  room  and  concert  songs, 
most  popular  sacred  songs,  most  popular 
duets,  most  popular  songs  from  the  most 
popular  operas,  most  popular  children's  piano 
pieces,  most  popular  children's  piano  duets, 
most  popular  piano  pieces,  most  popular 
modern  piano  duets,  most  popular  cabinet 
organ  pieces,  popular  dance  pieces,  and  many 
others.  Catalogs  are  free,  if  you  will  ad- 
dress the  firm  at  Box  800,  Orchard  and 
Farm,  Examiner  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

GEORGE  BRAUER,  the  scientific  Piano  and 
Organ   Tuner,   goes   anywhere   in  Central 
California;  35  years  of  practical  experience. 
Address  225  E.  Channel  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


GOOD   TONED  VIOLIN  FOR   SALE— Free 
trial  at  my  expense.     Easy  payments  if 
you    wish.     Write    Miss    Bertha  Mardiss, 
Route  6,  Rosedale,  Kan. 


MISCELLANEOUS— For  Sale 


NIAGARA  METAL  WEATHER  STRIP  CO. 

— Al  equipment  for  windows,  doors.  Made 
rain,  wind,  dust-proof.  Write  for  infoima- 
tlon.  Estimates  furnished.  2507  East  First 
Street,  Los  Angeles. 

AT  LAST  THE  PERFECT  SILO  —  THE 
STAY-ROUND  —  No  hoops,  no  bolts,  no 
experiments;  close  price;  anyone  can  erect. 
Address  D.  O.  Lively,  215  Hobart  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 

ALL    KINDS    second    hand    harness,  pipe 
collars  and  new  harness  to  order.    D.  Hur- 
ton,  Mission  and  8th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


SPLIT   REDWOOD  POSTS 
Any  size,  any  quantity;  write  for  prices. 
W.  E.  Whltmore,  Cloverdale,  Cal. 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


WOMEN  AND  GIRLS,  get  a  thorough  train- 
ing for  Secretarial,  Stenographic  and 
Commercial  work  at  the  Standard  Secre- 
tarial School,  a  high  class  day  and  board- 
ing school  for  girls.  843  California  St.,  San 
Francisco.     Send  for  circular. 


NURSERY  AND  GARDEN  STOCK. 


$1000  PROFIT  PER  ACRE  GROWING  THB 
ALTON  IMPROVED  RED  RASPBERRY — 
Absolutely  the  hardiest  of  all;  most  pro- 
ductive of  any  raspberry  known.  It  com- 
mences to  ripen  Its  enormous  crop  July  1st 
and  continues  to  bear  heavily  through  the 
months  of  July,  August  and  September  until 
hard  frost.  It  Is  enormous  in  size,  delicious) 
flavor,  beautiful  color.  It's  a  prize  winner, 
the  money-making  king  of  all.  It's  as  far 
ahead  of  the  old  "sorts"  as  the  self-binder  I* 
ahead  of  the  old  reap  hook.  One  acre  ls- 
worth  more  than  thirty  acres  of  corn.  Plants 
sold  on  a  three  years'  guarantee.  Money 
back  If  not  as  represented.  If  desired,  I  will 
sell  them  on  time,  all  the  way  from  six 
months  up  to  three  years.  Let  me  help  you 
get  started,  as  I  have  many  others  In  this 
pleasant  and  profitable  business.  This  berry 
Is  highly  recommended  by  Prof.  Robert  H. 
Stewart,  County  Agricultural  Agent;  also  by 
many  others.  I  could  net  supply  the  de- 
mand for  my  plants  for  spring  delivery,  1917. 
I  have  arranged  my  fields  to  have  a  few 
extra  plants  for  fall  delivery.  1917.  and 
spring  of  1918.  In  order  to  get  them  quickly 
Introduced  over  a  large  area,  I  am  giving 
away  $600  in  grand  prizes  to  my  customers, 
absolutely  free.  Write  me  at  once  for  free 
pamphlet,  telling  all  about  this  wonderful 
berry  and  also  those  grand  prizes.  Each  or- 
der filled  In  Its  turn.  Prizes  given  away  No- 
vember 1.  1917,  and  April  20,  1918.  Be  quick 
before  plants  are  all  sold.  H.  A.  Pinegar. 
Wellington,  Utah. 


CANARIES,  DOGS,  CATS 


THOROUGHBRED  AIREDALE  PUPS;  good 
money  makers  from  prolific  stock.  Farm 
bred,  intelligent,  stock  and  watch  dogs.  Fe- 
male pups  $7.50.  dogs  $12.60.  Also,  a  year 
old  bitch  just  right  age  for  breeding,  price 
$10.00.     A.  B.  Scanlon,  Valllclta,  Cal. 


PEDIGREED  ANGORA  KITTENS  exchanged 
for  poultry,  eggs,  potatoes.     What  have 
you?    654  Elizabeth  St.,  San  Francisco. 


MISCELLANEOUS— Wanted 


STANDARD  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL,  the 
Grand  Prize  School  at  the  Exposition,  of- 
fers complete  Secretarial,  Stenographic  and 
Commercial  courses.  Boarding  department 
for  women.    126  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 

MEDICAL 

WHY  SUFFER  when  a  simple  and  safe 
remedy  will  relieve  that  splitting  head- 
ache in  twenty  minutes.  Send  26c  In  money 
or  stamps  and  receive  12  powders  by  return 
mall.  F.  A.  Week,  501  3rd  ave.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


GREATEST  DISCOVERY  known  to  medical 
science.  How  to  cure  burns,  frozen  hands 
and  feet  in  one-third  the  usual  time  re- 
quired, without  pain  or  scar.  Let  me  tell 
you  how  free.     H.  A.   Pinegar,  Wellington, 

ARMY  AND  NAVY  GOODS 

FREE  MAIL  CATALOGUE — Blue  flannel 
middy  blouses,  $3;  U.  S.  Navy  flannel 
blouses,  $5;  genuine  army  shoes,  $4.60;  send 
for  our  Illustrated  catalogues  of  suits,  army 
canteens,  khaki  suits,  campaign  hats,  cow- 
boy hats,  money  belts,  cartridge  belts,  tents 
and  hammocks.  Liebold  &  Co.,  217  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco. 

FIELD  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 

XLF^rLF^r^EED^Co^nmon  variety?  hairy 
and  smooth  Peruvian;  grown  under  Ideal 
condition;  do  not  buy  until  you  have  com- 
pared my  prices  and  samples  with  seed 
others  offer.  E.  F.  Sanguinetti,  Yuma,  Ari- 
zona. 


BEANS— WANTED   TO  BUY 

BEANS — Wanted  to  contract  and  buy  large 
and  small  crops  Small  or  Large  Whites, 
Blue  Pods,  Llmas,  Henderson  Bush  Llmas, 
Blackeyes,  Pinks,  Cranberry,  Red  Beans, 
Tepary.  Bean  sacks  for  sale.  Box  39, 
Hueneme.  California. 


SOUR  CLOVER  AND  MUSTARD  SEED 
WANTED — Cash  paid  for  any  quantity; 
mall  samples  on  which  we  will  quote.  Mer- 
cantile &  Warehouse  Co.,  6th  and  Poplar 
Sts.,  Oakland.  Cal. 


ROOTS,    DRUGS,  EVERGREENS 

$5  A  DAY  GATHERING  Evergreens.  Roots 
and    Herbs.      10c    brings    book    and  war 
prices.      Particulars     free.       Botanical — 13. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


IMPORTANT! 

The  publishers  of  Orchard  and 
Farm  believe  that  every  advertise- 
ment appearing  In  the  publication 
is  backed  by  responsible  people.  The 
aim  is  to  have  no  other  than  reli- 
able advertisers.  Frauds  and  irre- 
sponsible Arms  are  not  knowingly 
allowed  space  in  our  columns.  We 
will  take  it  as  a  favor  if  readers  will 
advise  us  promptly  should  they 
have  any  reason  to  question  the  re- 
liability of  any  firm  using  these 
columns.  Discriminating  advertis- 
ers recognize  Orchard  and  Farm  as 
being  read  by  the  most  intelligent 
farmers,  stockmen  and  fruitgrowers 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
therefore  seek  our  columns  in  ad- 
vertising their  goods. 

ORCHARD 
AND  FARM 

Examiner  Bldg.,  11th  and  Broadway, 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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"THE 

r    Sunset,  Main  1585  HOUSE 
Home,  10743.  OF 

COMFORT" 

822  West  Sixth  Street 

HOTEL  LEE 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Modern,  Beautiful  Ball  Room,  Card  Room  and 
Billiard  Room  in  connection  with  lobby.  Lo- 
cated on  Interurban  Lines,  connecting  to  all 
beaches,  and  on  Local  Lines  to  All  Farts  of 
the  City. 


Convenient  to   Shopping    District  and  Theaters. 
Rates  75c  and  up;  with  bath  $1.00  and  up. 


WM.  B.  CLARK,  Prop.    Special  Weekly  Summer  Rales     European  Plan 


From  Our  Mail  Bag 


FILGATE 
ANT  PASTE 

DEATH  TO  ANTS 

25c  Package 

AT  YOUR  GROCER 

If  he  cannot  supply  you  send  25c 
to  J.  R.  Filgate,  3800  East  14th 
st.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


"Another  of  America's 
Exceptional  Hotels" 

MULTNOMAH  HOTEL 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Room    with    Bath    from    91.50  day 

Garaee  for  conrenience  of  tourists. 


Four 

Routes 

East! 


Sunset  Route:  Along  the 
Mission  Trail,  and  through 
the  Dixieland  of  song  and 
story.  To  New  Orleans  via 
Los  Angeles,  El  Paso,  Hous- 
ton, and  San  Antonio.  South- 
ern Pacific  Atlantic  Steam- 
ship Line,  sailings  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays,  New 
Orleans  to  New  York. 

Ogden  Route:  Across  the 
Sierras  and  over  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  Cut-off.  To  Chi- 
cago via  Ogden  and  Omaha; 
also  to  St.  Louis  via  Ogden, 
Denver  and  Kansas  City. 

Shasta  Route:  Skirting  ma- 
jestic Mount  Shasta  and 
crossing  the  Siskiyous.  To 
Portland,  Tacoma  and 
Seattle. 

El  Paso  Route:  The  "Golden 
State  Route"  through  the 
Southwest.  To  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis  via  Los  Angele*, 
Tucson,  El  Paso  and  Kansas 
City. 


Oil-Burning  Locomotives 
No  Cinders,  No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 
Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 

FOR  FARES  AND  TRAIN  SERVICE  ASK  ANY  AGENT 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

Write  for  folder  on  the  Apache  Trail  of  Arizona 


The  Farm  Labor  Problem 

EDITOR  of  Orchard  and  Farm: 
Wc  note  the  article  by  Mr. 
Murison  in  Orchard  and  Farm 
regarding  farm  labor  in  California. 
Evidently  Mr.  Murison  has  not  had 
any  actual  experience  with  the  class 
of  labor  that  is  usually  depended 
upon  to  help  grow  the  products  that 
go  to  feed  the  nation.  It  is  not  the 
hours,  wages,  comforts  and  meals; 
neither  is  it  lack  of  system  that 
makes  the  labors  of  a  farm  more  try- 
ing each  year,  and,  causing  more  and 
more  Chinese,  Hindoo  and  Jap  men 
to  find  steady  jobs,  is  gradually 
shoving  out  the  white  man.  It  seems 
to  be  the  trend  of  the  times  to  get 
as  much  for  as  little  work  as  pos- 
sible, and  "beat  the  boss"  seems  to 
be  the  slogan  of  the  day. 

We  have  three  classes  of  men  that 
work  here.  The  class  that  are  work- 
ers, working  for  the  interest  of  the 
place,  are  naturally  getting  more  pay 
for  their  services,  stay  longer,  and 
are  welcome  to  come  again  when  the 
rush  season  slips  around.  The  sec- 
ond class  is  composed  of  the  men 
that  are  good  workers  while  the  boss 
looks  on,  but  slow  up  at  once  if  he 
leaves.  This  class  can  do  more  dam- 
age to  the  efficient  system  in  the  pay 
roll  than  can  be  put  in  figures. 

The  third  class  is  the  last  and  poor- 
est, yet  we  find  more  in  this  class 
than  in  the  other  two  combined.  It  is 
surprising  the  number  of  men  that 
are  just  little  and  mean — must  have 
a  bottle  under  their  bed  or  one  on 
"the  hip,"  as  the  saying  is.  We  do 
not  allow  booze  of  any  kind  on  the 
place,  but  we  keep  a  quart  of  bonded 
whisky  for  sickness  only,  in  our 
first  aid.  Sunday  night  is  the  finish- 
ing point  for  most  of  the  latter  class 
as  they  will  have  their  "Saturday 
night"  and  on  Sunday  night  they  are 
missing.  We  have  here  what  we  call 
the  blacklist,  composed  of  the  names 
of  all  the  men  that  have  in  some  way 
left  the  honor  placed  upon  them  in 
the  ditch,  as  it  were.  As  an  example, 
one  day  a  man  came  in  about  three, 
got  his  time  and  left.  No  reason 
whatever  was  given.  The  foreman 
went  out  to  where  he  had  been  pitch- 
ing hay,  and  there  was  his  team 
bogged  up  to  their  bellies  in  a  soft 
hole  of  mud  caused  by  a  leak  in  one 
of  the  ditches.  That  and  many  worse 
incidents  show  the  grade  of  human 
stock  the  nation  is  feeding.  They  are 
the  first  and  original  slackers. 

The  accommodations  for  the  men 
are  such  that  many  country  hotels 
rank  second.  Each  man  has  his  own 
private  room,  bed,  chair,  table,  a 
closet  for  his  clothes,  and  electric 
light,  and  upon  each  floor  of  the  hotel 
is  a  large  reading  room.  The  balk- 
rooms  have  large  roomy  ttrhs  for 
bathing,  sinks  to  wash  in  and  the 
toilets  are  of  the  latest,  plumbing  be- 
ing all  sanitary  and  clean.  In  fact 
the  whole  place  is  kept  in  first  class 
shape,  and  in  a  clean  disinfected  con- 
dition. 

All  our  lighting  is  by  electricity,  so 
none  of  the  men  need  go  out  in  the 
barns  with  lighted  lanterns,  saving 
them  time  and  eliminating  the  fire 
danger. 

The  wages  we  pay  are  higher  on  an 
average_  than  any  in  California  to- 
day, paid  by  the  farmer.  Our  poorest 
workers  get  $45  per  month  and  board, 
our  best  get  $50  per  month  and  board, 
and  our  men  with  families  get  from 


$70  to  $100  per  month,  depending  on 
the  class  of  work.  They  get  their 
water  and  lights  for  nothing  and 
their  wood  for  nothing  during  the 
summer.  During  the  busy  fruit  sea- 
son the  women  and  children  of  the 
married  man  make  as  high  as  $4  to 
$6  a  day  extra  in  the  piecework.  We 
pay  our  men  everv  month  and  as 
much  as  they  have  coming  in  be- 
tween if  they  wish  it.  Still  with  all 
this  we  have  to  depend  more  and 
more  each  year  on  the  Jap  and 
Mexican. 

M'HENRY  BROS.  CO. 
Modesto,  Cal. 


About  Fur  Rabbits. 

Editor  of  Orchard  and  Farm: 

Your  splendid  August  Orchard  and 
Farm  was  read  with  great  interest 
by  me,  particularly  the  article  by  Mrs. 
Richey  on  fur  rabbits. 

Fur-bearing  animals  are  becoming 
scarcer  as  the  years  glide  by,  and  ul- 
timately the  fur  market  will  be  en- 
tirely supplied  by  pelts  obtained  by 
home-raised  fur-bearing  rabbits.  I 
have  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  ex- 
amining several  hundred  rabbits  of 
that  kind  owned  by  the  originators 
of  actual  fur-bearing  rabbits  whose 
pelts  tan  or  fur  in  a  splendid  manner, 
there  being  no  comparison  between 
their  fine  silky  coats  and  those  of  the 
coney.  These  animals  are  owned  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burdick  and  are  worth 
approximately  $25,000. 

A.  B.  TROUSLOT. 
Walnut  Creek,  Cal. 


Doubling  the  Crops. 

Editor  of  Orchard  and  Farm: 

This  morning  I  read  an  article  by 
Carl  Snyder  on  "Doubling  the  Yield 
of  Farms."  With  this  article  I  am 
fully  agreed  and  feel  that  the  idea 
can  be  carried  out.  I  want  to  make 
the  attempt  in  California,  as  I  am  a 
practical  farmer.  This  is  not  prompt- 
ed by  selfishness,  but  by  a  desire  to 
help  my  country  in  this  unjust  and 
tyrannical  war. 

I  think  there  are  two  ways  to  do 
this  successfully.  One  is  to  try  to 
get  the  Government  to  give  the  land 
and  the  necessary  equipment.  There 
is  plenty  of  good  Government  land 
available  for  this  purpose,  and  surely 
Uncle  Sam  would  not  hesitate  to  help 
along  with  the  implements  and  ma- 
chinery if  we  could  get  double  crops, 
as  I  am  sure  we  can  by  the  new  meth- 
od. Another  plan  is  to  form  a  com- 
pany or  to  have  some  large  land- 
owner furnish  the  land  or  buy  it. 

Now  you  may  call  this  audacious, 
and  I  must  say  it  is,  but  I  can  only 
give  vent  to  my  conviction  that  the 
plan  can  and  will  be  a  success  if  prop- 
erly tried  out. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  had  this 
idea  in  my  head,  but  I  have  hesitated 
to  send  it  out.  We  should  start  soon 
for  next  year's  crop,  if  we  are  to  try 
to  make  the  plan  work.  I  hope  you 
may  give  the  plan  the  attention  it 
merits. 

C.  VAN  BECK. 
326  South  Olive  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

The  Fruit  Growers'  Supply  Com- 
pany states  that  the  manure  supply 
is  becoming  shorter  every  year.  Last 
year  it  shipped  an  average  of  thirty- 
eight  cars  a  day  and  this  year  only 
nineteen  cars  f*»  iust  50  per  cent  as 
much. 
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Good  for  Yolo  County! 

YOLO  County,  in  area,  is  on«  of 
the  little  counties  of  the  State. 
The  last  Government  census 
gave  it  a  population  of  less  than  14,- 
000.  The  deposits  in  the  various 
banks  of  the  county  aggregate  about 
six  million.  Its  plan  of  county  gov- 
ernment is  frequently  referred  to  as 
the  "Yolo  Plan?' 

The  California  State  Council  of  De- 
fense pays  this  glowing  tribute  to  the 
achievement  and  patriotism  of  Yolo 
County: 

"The  example  set  by  Yolo  County 
in  increased  crop  production  and  all- 
around  patriotism  is  being  commend- 
ed for  emulation  to  other  counties  of 
the  State  by  the  State  Council  of  De- 
fense and  by  Governor  Stephens. 

"Here  are  some  of  the  things 
which  Yolo  County,  which  is  one  of 
the  richest  agricultural  regions  in 
California,  already  has  done  in  the 
cause  of  patriotism: 

"Raised  crops  worth  twenty  mil- 
lion dollars. 

"Increased  its  crop  production  ap- 
proximately $7,000,000  over  that  of 
last  year. 

"Subscribed  to  Liberty  Loan  bonds 
on  a  basis  of  $47  to  every  person  liv- 
ing in  the  county. 

"Contributions  to  Red  Cross  will 
average  $1  or  more  for  every  inhab- 
itant of  the  county. 

"Registered  1625  males  under 
Federal  draft  act,  only  553  claim- 
ing exemptions. 

"Contributed  60  men  to  National 
Guard,  80  to  the  U.  S.  Navy  and  15 
to  the  Engineering  Corps. 

"Yolo  County's  Crop  production 
alone  shows  an  average  of  $1,400  in 
foodstuffs  for  every  person  in  the 
county.  In  some  instances  the  coun- 
ty increased  its  production  of  certain 
foodstuffs  over  last  year  by  close  to 
100  per  cent. 

"Herbert  Hoover,  National  Food 
Director,  already  has  sent  Yolo  Coun- 
ty a  telegram  congratulating  the 
county  upon  its  splendid  showing." 

Two  Mothers 

(Continued  From  Page  26) 

which  she  stood.  "I  have  the  family 
name  to  consider.  Our  family  is  not 
given  to  marrying  with  fishermen's 
daughters.  I  say  it  would  blight  my 
son's  whole  life.  And  beside  his 
sister — she  would  never  get  over  it." 

"Don't  talk  that  way — please  don't," 
pleaded  Ruth's  mother.  "We  are  not 
common  people.  I  am  not  an  un- 
educated woman,  nor  is  my  daughter. 
Her  father — "  Then  she  broke  off 
suddenly.  "Oh,  thank  God,  he  didn't 
live  to  see  this  day!  You  are  a  widow, 
too.  You  speak  of  your  daughter. 
Suppose  that  she  had  gone  wrong?" 

"The  supposition  is  preposterous!" 
cried  the  proud  dame  with  a  cold  toss 
of  her  head.  "More  than  that  it  is 
insolent.  I  will  thank  you  to  leave 
my  house!" 

"Oh!"  cried  Ruth's  mother  broken- 
ly. "You  are  a  Christian — a  leader 
in  your  church,  I  have  heard.  Have 
you  forgotten  what  Jesus  said  to  those 
who  were  about  to  slay  the  unhappy 
woman?  Remember  your  Christ. 
Hear  me!  I  want  to — "  The  poor 
mother's  voice  was  stifled  by  her 
sobs.  Her  heart  seemed  to  turn  over 
as  she  felt  the  benumbing  cruelty  of 
her  position.  The  other  stood  im- 
patient, looking  at  her  with  plain 
irritation  and  alarm. 

"What  good  would  it  do  for  me  to 
stay  and  listen  to  you?"  The  white 
bare  shoulders  were  lifted  impatient- 
ly. "My  son  means  as  much  to  me 
as  your  daughter  does  to  you." 

"Perhaps,  though  I  cannot  think 
so.  Sons  and  daughters  are  so  dif- 
ferent. And  he — he  has  suffered 
nothing.  He  will  leave  her  after  a 
little  while  and  return  to  you." 

"The  sooner  the  better,"  came  the 
short  reply. 

"How  can  you  say  that  so  unfeel- 
ingly? What  will  become  of  her 
then?  What  will  become  of  my  child? 
I  shall  lose  her  forever,  and  all  for 


the  lack  of  a  word  from  you.  My 
daughter  was  a  pure  girl — she  is  pure 
still,  in  spite  of  all  their  sneers.  But 
when  he  deserts  her — Oh,  it's  too 
terrible  to  think  of!  Please  don't 
turn  away,  ma'am!  I  know  you  love 
your  son,  but  Ruth  is  a  good  girl. 
She  and  I  are  women,  just  as  you  are 
a  woman,  though  you  are  rich  and 
we  are  poor.  But  we  are  not  dumb 
creatures  upon  whose  hearts  you  can 
trample.  You  will  listen — you  will  do 
what  I  ask?" 

"I  tell  you  it's  impossible — not  to 
be  thought  of  for  an  instant.  But 
I  will  show  you  that  I  am  not  unfeel- 
ing." Her  wish  to  fly  from  her 
catechist  was  abated  by  a  patronizing 
turn  of  thought.  She  touched  a  bell 
and  while  the  poor  mother  stood  in 
eager  expectancy  a  dapper  young  man 
entered  the  room.  The  mistress  of 
the  house  spoke  low  to  him  adding, 
with  a  careless  lift  of  her  voice:  "That 
is  what  these  creatures  expect." 

Her  visitor  did  not  hear  these  last 
words,  or  if  she  heard  she  paid  no 
heed.  "Then  I  may  stay  and  talk 
with  you,  ma'am?  You  won't  send 
me  away?" 

"This  is  the  best  I  can  do."  The 
other  woman  thrust  a  paper  into  her 
hands. 

"What  is  it?  I  can't  read  it  with- 
out my  glasses." 

"A  check  for  two  thousand  dol- 
lars. Good  night!"  The  haughty 
mistress  of  the  house  turned  away 
quickly,  but  not  so  quickly  but  that 
she  saw  Ruth's  mother  tear  the  check 
into  bits  and  throw  it  at  her.  While 
the  pieces  of  paper  fluttered  over  her 
white  shoulders  and  over  her  magnifi- 
cent gown,  she  turned  again  and 
flew  at  her  visitor  like  a  cat,  raising 
her  fingers  as  if  to  claw  her  face. 
Then  suddenly  remembering  herself 
and  her  pretenses  of  ladyhood,  she 
lowered  her  hands  with  a  quick,  rigid 
downthrust  and  cried  spitefully: 

"Jason,  show  this  woman  out.  To 
think  that  I  should  be  so  insulted  in 
my  own  house!" 

Jason  rose  and  was  about  to  carry 
out  the  order  when  a  servant  came 
in  and  handed  her  mistress  a  tele- 
gram. 

"It's  marked  'immediate,'  ma'am," 
said  the  maid,  "or  I  wouldn't  have 
disturbed  you." 

Before  Jason  had  escorted  Ruth's 
mother  half  way  out  of  the  room  they 
heard  a  scream  and  the  cry: 

"God  have  mercy  upon  us — they're 
married!" 

Ruth's  mother  wrenched  herself 
free  from  Jason's  grasp  and  ran  back 
to  where  Philip's  mother  stood  in 
silent  dismay. 

"Who's  married?"  she  cried  in  joy- 
ful expectancy.  "My  daughter  to 
your  son?" 

"Yes.  The  fool  has  done  it!"  The 
tone  was  one  of  crushed  and  hopeless 
defeat.  "He  married  her  in  New  York 
today." 

"God  has  had  mercy  upon  us!" 
cried  Ruth's  mother,  out  of  a  heart 
full  of  gratitude  and  praise.  "And  I 
thank  Him  for  His  goodness.  Good- 
bye! I — I  am  sorry  I  came  here  and 
troubled  you,  ma'am.  It  shall  never 
occur  again.  It  shall  never — "  And 
she  sank  in  a  swoon  at  the  proud 
woman's  feet,  her  cheap,  shabby  dress 
covering  the  edge  of  the  silken  train 
and  her  worn  hands  limply  lying 
upon  it. 

"Take  care  of  her  Marie — Jason! 
said  the  chastened  woman  quietly. 
Call  a  doctor  if  necessary." 

"Is  she  a  beggar,  ma'am?  She  looks 
hungry."  For  the  gaunt  face  with  its 
fringe  of  thin  gray  locks  bore  mute 
testimony  to  hardship  and  suffering. 

"No — she's  no  beggar,"  said  Philip's 
mother,  softly.  "She's— she's— "  Her 
voice  sank  to  a  pitying  inarticulate 
diminuendo.  "She's  just  a  poor,  weak 
mother,  like  myself/  

In  spite  of  the  outstanding  advan- 
tages to  be  observed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  livestock  of  well  established 
classes  ™d  types,  there  are  on  the 
market  today  more  misfits  and  in- 
ferior grades  than  animals  of  super- 
rior  market  qualifications.  It  is  im- 
possible to  estimate  the  loss  to  the 
producer  due  to  this  condition.  The 
poor  parent  stock  used  on  farms  is 
responsible  for  this  state  of  affairs. 


Send  'Em 
by  Mail 


Save  25  to  50  Per  Cent  on 
Your  Shoe  Repairing 

All  Repair  Work  Guaranteed. 


Men's  Rubber  Heels   40c 

Ladles'  Rubber  Heels   3Bc 

 All  50c  Brands.  


All  other  kinds  of  Shoe  Repairing  at  propor- 
tionately low  prices. 

GRAY'S  SPECIAL  will  outwear  all  kinds  of 
leather.  Waterproof. 

The  Only 

Cut  Bate  Shoe  Factory 

1604  San  Pablo  Ave., 
OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 


MALIGNANT  GROWTHS 
TUMORS,  WENS  AND 
ALL  BREAST  LUMPS 
CURED 

Strictly  a  non-operative  treatment.  NO  KNIFE, 
NO  BLOOD  AND  WITH  LITTLE  OR  NO  PAIN. 
Our  method  of  application  positively  kills  every 
particle  of  diseased  tissue. 

REMEMBER  the  danger  signal  is  a  sore  that 
does  not  heal  or  the  rapid  Increase  of  growth  In  a 
slump,  wart,  mole  or  scab  which  may  have  been 
present  a  long  time.  If  these  conditions  appear 
In  an  individual  over  40  years  of  age  they  are 
NEARLY  ALWAYS  OF  A  MALIGNANT  NA- 
TURE and  should  be  given  immediate  attention. 

Send  for  our  64-page  (free)  book  with  names 
and  testimonials  of  cured'  patients.  Many  right 
here  in  your  own  vicinity.  EXAMINATION  FREE. 


THE  DR.  J. H.SHIRLEY  CO. 


Oakland.  Cal. 


GOING 'TO  BUILD? 

Send  for  our  Price  List  of  Lumber, 
Sash,  Doors  and  Builders'  Supplies. 
We  save  you  middleman's  profit. 
Contractors'  &  Builders'  Supply  Co. 

1401  5th  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  and  Pay 

Send  Sketch  or  Model  for 
Search. 

BOOKS  and  ADVICE  FREE 

Wataon  ElColeman.  Patent  Lawyer,  Washington.D.0. 


-California- 
State  Fair 

At  Sacramento 
September  8  to  1 5 
Inclusive 

Make  the  War  Time 
Fair  the  Biggest  Ever 

Show  what  you  have  done.  Learn 
what  others  have  done.  We  need 
more  soil  products,  better  livestock. 
Exhibit  your  best  to  help  solve  the 
nation's  food  problem. 

Patriotism — Profit — Pleasure 

The  Keynotes  of  the  1917  California 

State  Fair 
Great  display  of  vocational  work  by 
school  pupils — over  500  prizes,  di- 
vided between  city  and  rural 
schools  for  domestic  arts  and 
science,  manual  training  and  home 
gardens.  Greatest  incentive  ever 
offered  to  California  boys  and  girls. 
Special  exhibits  by  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment schools  and  agencies. 

Largest  Livestock  Show  in 
the  West 

Over  $20,000  offered   in  premiums. 
Education    and    amusement  com- 
bined.    Bigger   and    better  poultry 
show.    Special  pet  stock  show. 
Displays    of    horticulture,  agricul- 
ture,    viticulture,     forestry,  dairy 
products,  dairy,  farm  and  road  ma- 
chinery, tractors,  etc. 
Daily  program  of  high  class  amuse- 
ments— Night  horse  show — Harness 
and  running  races — A  tent  city  of 
carnival  attractions. 
Great  annual  band  contest  open  to 
entire  State. 

Head-on  Collision  of  Giant  Locomotives. 

Great  "Historical  Pageant  of  Califor- 
nia" In  honor  of  the  Native  Sons  and 
Daughters  of  the  Golden  West. 

Speeial  excursion  rates  on  all  trans- 
portation lines. 

Send  for  Premium  List. 
CHARLES  W.  PAINE,  Secretary. 
JOHN  M.  PERRY.  President. 

Sacramento,  California. 


Do  It  Electrically 

ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES  in 
the  household  not  only  add  to  the 
convenience  of  all  members  of 
the  family,  but  they  are  econom- 
ical and  time-savers. 

ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES  in- 
clude CHAFING  DISHES, 
COFFEE  PERCOLATORS, 
VACUUM  CLEANERS,  ELEC- 
TRIC IRONS  and  every  other 
appliance  that  is  needed  in  the 
modern  home,  not  forgetting 
ELECTRIC  FANS. 

We  carry  these  appliances  in  many  of  our  branch  offices, 
and  will  be  glad  to  have  you  call  and  inspect  them.  Where  we 
do  not  carry  them  we  will  be  just  as  glad  to  give  you  our  ex- 
pert advice. 

"PACIFIC  SERVICE"  is  always  "At  Your  Service." 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

HEAD  OFFICE,  445  SUTTER  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Branches  in  all  principal  cities  and  towns  of 
North-Central  California. 
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In  Doing  Your  Bit 

for  this  great  United  States,  you  soldiers  of  the  soil  should  not  forget  that  the 
national  health — your  health — must  be  conserved  to  the  utmost. 

Rest  and  recreation  are  as  vital  as  work  if  we  are  to  do  our  best. 
And  what  better  rest  and  recreation  can  one  have  than  an  hour's  exhilarating 
spin  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  along  country  roads,  banked  with  their  fields  of 
golden  grain. 

Economy  is  also  a  requisite  of  the  times— economy  in  your  automobile  tires  as 
well  as  in  other  things. 

So  naturally  you  will  equip  your  car  with  tires  that  mean  the  greatest  economy 
— United  States  'Usco'  Tread  Tires— or  their  equally  famous  brother,  the  'Chain' 
Treads, 

— tires  of  the  greatest  resiliency — tires  that  give  the  greatest  absorption  to  the 
shock  of  the  road,  thereby  lengthening  the  life  of  the  delicate  mechanism  of  your 

engine, 

—tires  that  give  the  greatest  mileage  at  the  lowest  final  cost, 

—tires  from  which  you  will  get  the  greatest  anti-skid  comfort,  the  greatest  rest 

and  relaxation  from  tire  troubles  while  on  the  road,  as  well  as  the  greatest  economy. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  complete  line  of  United  States  Tires— one  for 

every  need  of  price  and  use — today. 

United  States  Tires 

Are  Good  Tires 

'Nobby*     'Chain*    'Usco'     'Royal  Cord*  'Plain' 
A  tire  for  every  need  of  price  and  use 

United  Stateslire 

1790  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
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All  You  Can  Ask  in  a  Car 
— the  Maxwell 


The  day's  work  is  done. 

The  lamps  thine  cheerily.    All  U  quiet  and  serene 

in  the  home. 

Now — let's  sit  down  and  talk  and  about  that  motor 
car  you  want  to  buy. 

You  are  exacting  in  your  ideas  about  motor  cars. 
You  demand  mechanical  efficiency,  economy,  and  a 
smart  appearance. 

That  is  why  we  affirm  that  the  Maxwell  is  your  car, 
above  all  others. 

Mechanical  efficiency!  We  are  pleased  and  proud 
to  discuss  Maxwell  efficiency  with  you. 

The  Maxwell  builders  have  only  one  chassis  model, 
which  is  never  fundamentally  changed,  but  constantly 
improved  and  refined. 

Four  years  of  concentration  by  one  of  the  largest 
organizations  in  the  motor  car 
business    has    brought    the  one 
Maxwell  model  to  the  pinnacle  of 
mechanical  perfection. 

The  engine  is  without  a  peer. 
The   smooth   clutch  runs  in  oiL 


The  perfected  transmission  is  efficient  and  trouble* 
proof.    The  mighty  axles  laugh  at  strains  of  the  road. 

This  mechanical  efficiency  bears  fruit  in  economy 
of  operation.  Thousands  of  Maxwell  owners  run 
their  cars  at  a  cost  of  $6  to  $8  a  month. 

This  year  we  have  lengthened  the  wheelbase  six 
inches  and  have  put  in  6-inch  instead  of  3-inch  steel 
frames. 

But  we  have  not  added  one  pound  to  the  light- 
weight Maxwell. 

And,  having  perfected  the  Maxwell  mechanically, 
we  are  now  enhancing  and  perfecting  its  beauty. 

This  year  the  windshield  is  sloped,  the  body  lines 
more  graceful,  and  the  body  roomier. 

The  Maxwell  has  the  same  style  today  as  the  up-to- 
date  models  of  the  highest  priced  cars. 

Visit  your  nearest  dealer.  See  the  Maxwell.  Get 
the  figures  on  the  car's  records  and  performances. 

Then,  we  know  you  will  insist  on  owning  a  Maxwell 


Roadster  $7iS 

Berline  U095 
Sedan  11096 


Touring  Co*  $745 


All  pruts 
t.  o.  b. 
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Some  of  My  California  Fruit  Discoveries 


THERE  are  many  varieties  of 
plums  under  cultivation,  and 
their  source  of  origin  is  far 
more  complicated  than  that  of  most 
of  our  cultivated  fruits.  The  Euro- 
pean type,  to  which  all  the  common 
older  plums  belong,  such  as  Damsons, 
Lombard,  Yellow  Egg,  Imperial 
Gage,  Green  Gage,  Bradshaw,  Golden 
Drop,  Pond,  Peach,  Columbia,  Royal 
Hative,  Washington,  Jefferson,  and 
all  the  prunes,  originated  from  Prunus 
domestica,  a  native  of  Western  Asia. 

Several  varieties  of  the  Japanese 
types  have  been  more  recently  in- 
troduced into  California,  all  of  which 
sprang  from  Prunus  triflora,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  native  of  Southern  Si- 
beria and  China.  The  native  Ameri- 
can plums  have  also  given  rise  to 
many  cultivated  varieties.  Those  na- 
tive American  species  that  have  been 
cultivated  to  some  extent  are  as  fol- 
lows: Prunus  Americana  of  the 
Northern  States;  the  Chickasaw, 
Prunus  angustifolia  of  the  Southern 
States;  the  beach  plum,  Prunus  mari- 
tima  of  the  Northern  Atlantic  coast, 
and  Prunus  subcordata  of  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

Prunus  domestica  is  the  historical 
plum  of  Occidental  civilization.  It 
was  extensively  cultivated  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  Those 
growing  at  Damascus  were  mentioned 
fcy  such  writers  as  Dioscorides  and 
Pliny;  and  it  is  from  this  name  that 
the  word  Damsons  was  derived.  Evi- 
dently all  varieties  then  known  were 
such  as  no  modern  fruit  grower 
would  tolerate  for  a  moment. 

The  early  settlers  of  America 
brought  plums  and  other  favorite 
fruits  along  with  -them  to  this  coun- 
try, and  these  European  plums  found 
the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  in 
this  new  country  quite  favorable. 
Soon  there  appeared  in  many  local- 
ities escapes  from  gardens,  and 
seedlings  possessing  new  qualities  oc- 
casionally were  distinguished  among 
them,  which  from  time  to  time  were 
noted  and  appreciated  by  those  most 
interested  in  fruits,  who  introduced 
them  into  cultivation.  Among  these 
earlier  American  varieties  were  two 
of  the  old  standard  plums,  the  Wash- 
ington and  the  Jefferson:  As  the 
years  went  by  new  varieties  were  con- 
tinually being  evolved,  until  today 
there  probably  are  considerably  over 
one  hundred  different  kinds  of  plums 
which  have  been  derived  from  this 
source.  Many  of  them  are  superior 
to  any  of  the  old  European  varieties. 

The  class  of  plums  derived  from 
these  European  ancestors  is  generally 
referred  to  by  horticulturists  as  the 
European,  or  domestic  class,  and  it 
ts  with  this  meaning  that  I  shall  use 
the  term. 

Introduction  of  Japanese  Plums 
When  California  began  shipping 
fruit  across  the  continent,  fruit  cul- 
ture entered  upon  a  new  era.  The 
industry  was  given  a  great  impetus 
and  considerable  interest  developed  in 
the  importation  and  development  of 
new  fruits.  Since  America  had  long 
under  cultivation  the  best  fruits  that 
Europe  could  offer,  it  was  only  nat- 
ural that  California  should  inquire  of 
Japan  whether  or  not  she  had  other 
fruit  worthy  of  introduction  on  these 
shores.  . 

In  1870,  or  about  that  time,  Mr. 
Hough  of  Vacaville,  California,  se- 
cured some  Japanese  plum  trees. 
These  afterward  became  the  prop- 
erty of  Mr.  John  Kelsey  of  Alameda, 
California,  who  raised  them  for  sev- 


Burbank,  Satsuma  and  Abundance  Plums 
By  Luther  Burbank 


eral  years.  Finally,  in  1884,  one 
these  was  distributed  rather  exten 
sively  by  a  nursery  company  under 
the  name  of  the  Kelsey-Japan.  As 
this  variety  was  large,  of  unique  form, 
good  color  and  very  firm  flesh,  it 
met  with  favor  and  was  soon  widely 
known  and  cultivated. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  in  California, 
on  a  casual  visit  to  the  Mercantile 
Library  at  San  Francisco,  I  came 
upon  a  book  written  by  a  sailor  who 

Standard  Prunes. 


(All  Rights  Rewrred  by  the  Author.) 

1884,  one  of  standard  plums  are  from  among  this 
small  shipment;  and  from  crosses 
between  these  two  standards  and 
other  plums  innumerable  other  val- 
uable varieties  have  already  been  pro- 
duced. In  fact,  these  plums  have 
fairly  revolutionized  the  plum  indus- 
try, especially  in  the  Southern  States 
and  on  the  Pacific  Coast  as  well  as 
in  Africa,  South  America,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand. 

Burbank  and  Satsuma  Plums 
Sample  fruits  of  the  best  two  of 
these  seedlings  were  sent  to  Profes- 
sor H.  E.  Van  Deman,  who  was  then 
chief  pomologist  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
This  well-known  authority  named  the 
me  now  known  as  the  Burbank  plum; 
the   other   received   the  appropriate 
name  of  Satsuma  in   honor  of  the 
place  in  Japan  whence  it  came— and 
it  has  proved  a  deserving  compliment 
to  that  province. 
The  Satsuma  plum  has  proved  to 
be   a   valuable  addition 
to  our  fruits,  and  today 
it  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  standard  plums, 
being  especially  pop- 


mentioned     a  red-fleshed 
plum  in  connection  with  a 
description    given    of  the 
province    of    Satsuma,  Japan.  I 
became  much  interested  in  the  plum 
which  this  writer  had  described,  and 
immediately  wrote  to  Mr.  Isaac  Bunt- 
ing of  Yokohama,  as  he  was  at  the 
time  collecting  various  plants  for  me. 
and  requested  him  to  visit  Satsuma 
and  look  up  this  curious  blood-red 
plum. 

At  that  time  none  of  the  plums  in 
Japan  were  designated  by  names; 
neither  were  there  any  nurseries 
where  young  plants  might  be  ob- 
tained. Each  grower  cut  grafts  from 
any  of  the  plum  trees  that  took  his 
fancy,  and  placed  them  on  such  trees 
as  happened  to  be  growing  on  his 
grounds.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Bunting 
timed  his  visit  so  as  to  arrive  in  Sat- 
suma during  the  season  of  plums, 
'and  he  was  successful  in  finding  sev- 
eral varieties  in  various  gardens.  He 
procured  and  sent  me  twelve  small 
seedling  trees  under  number,  as  they 
had  no  names. 

Upon  arrival,  these  little  foreign 
seedlings  were  carefully  planted  out 
on  my  place,  and  within  a  short  time 
it  was  noticed  that  each  one  was  dif- 
ferent in  some  respects  from  all  the 
others  in  growth  and  habit.  During 
the  second  season,  branches  from 
each  of  them  were  grafted  upon  older 
trees  thus  enabling  me  to  obtain  re- 
sults much  earlier  than  otherwise 
would  have  been  possible. 

These  twelve  little  seedlings  have 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant importations  of  fruit  ever 
made  into  this  country,  for  two  of  our 


Little  Fruit  Gatherer*. 

ular  in  Southern  California  and  in 
the  Southern  States,  particularly  the 
more  Eastern  Gulf  States.  It  is  a 
good  healthy  tree  with  rather  narrow 
pointed  leaves,  but,  not  being  as 
hardy  and  adaptable  as  the  Burbank, 
it  is  therefore  best  suited  to  the  more 
temperate  or  semi-tropical  climates, 
though  it  thrives  well  in  some  parts 
of  New  England. 

The  fruit  usually  averages  from 
two  to  two  and  a  quarter  inches  in 
diameter,  and  is  globular.  The  skin 
is  a  dark  red,  covered  with  a  thick, 
pale  blue  bloom,  and  rather  con- 
spicuously and  abundantly  dotted 
with  small  yellow  specks.  The  flesh 
is  a  dark  purplish  red,  firm  and  of 
most  excellent  quality  when  fully 
ripe.  It  is  highly  esteemed  for  jellies 
and  jams,  as  well  as  for  the  table 
when  fresh. 

The  Burbank  plum  was,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  best  among  this  lot  of 
twelve  seedlings,  and  the  best  of  all 
Japanese  plums  then  known.  Time 
has  abundantly  shown  my  judgment 


to  be  correct.  It  is  unquestionably 
the  best  Japanese  plum  that  has  ever 

been  introduced  into  America.  To- 
day i*  is  one  of  the  standard  shipping 
plums,  and  none  has  ever  been  so 
widely  cultivated  and  found  to  flourish 
under  so  many  variant  conditions.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  favorite  in  every  civilized 
country  where  plums  can  be  raised. 
The  trees  are  strong  and  healthy,  un- 
usually free  from  mildew  and  plum 
rot  and  extremely  hardy,  though 
rather  straggling  growers.  They  are 
good  bearers,  producing  a  great  crop 
of  good  sized  fruit  each  season.  The 
fruit  is  almost  globular,  of  a  rich 
cherry  red,  slightly  mottled  and 
freely  dotted  with  yellow.  It  has  a 
deep  yellow,  juicy  flesh,  decidedly 
sweet,  a  somewhat  peculiar  but  agree- 
able flavor  and  a  small  pit. 

These  two  plums — the  Burbank 
and  the  Satsuma — were  the  only  ones 
of  the  twelve  Japanese  seedlings  sent 
me  by  Mr.  Bunting  that  I  considered 
worthy  of  introduction.  But  the  well- 
known  nurseryman,  Mr.  P.  J.  Berck- 
mans  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  now  de- 
ceased, wished  to  test  the  others  at 
his  place.  In  deference  to  this  wish 
I  sent  a  few  buds  of  each  to  his  nur- 
series. He  grew  a  number  of  these 
and  distributed  them  through  various 
sections  of  the  South.  Afterward 
Professor  Bailey  came  across  some 
of  these.  As  they  were  nameless,  he 
designated  two  of  them  as  the  Bab- 
cock  and  the  Heikes,  and  another  of 
the  lot  since  has  been  named  the 
Willard.  My  first  judgment  regard- 
ing these  plums  has  proved  correct, 
for,  so  far  as  I  know,  not  one  of  these 
named  and  introduced  by  others  has 
proved  of  any  special  value. 

The  Chabot  Plum 
Another  plum  that  I  introduced 
about  this  time  was  imported  by  Mr. 
Chabot  of  Oakland,  California,  who, 
in  exchange  for  some  buds  with  me, 
sent  this  one  with  some  other  va- 
rieties. This  plum,  which  1  intro- 
duced in  1886  as  the  Chabot.  has 
become  popular  in  some  regions  un- 
der various  names,  such  as  the  Bailey, 
Hattonkin  and  Yellow  Japan.  I  did 
not  particularly  recommend  this*  va- 
riety on  its  introduction,  as  to  my 
taste  it  was  too  acid,  though  it  was 
large  and  seemed  to  be  hardy  and 
productive,  which  has  since  proved 
•  to  be  true. 

The  tree  is  a  strong,  vigorous,  up- 
right or  slightly  spreading  grower, 
and  highly  productive.  The  fruit  is 
of  good  size,  somewhat  heart-shaped, 
its  under  color  is  yellow,  deeply 
overlaid  with  dull  red,  showing  many 
golden  dots  and  becoming,  when 
fully  ripened,  uniformly  dull  red  be- 
neath the  thick  bloom.  The  yellow 
flesh  is  firm  and  rather  juicy,  con- 
siderably acid,  but  of  good  flavor. 
This  plum  in  many  respects  re- 
sembles the  Burbank,  especially  in 
color,  but  is  usually  two  or  three 
weeks  later.  It  is  also  a  later 
bloomer,  usually  blooming  two  or 
three  weeks  later  than  the  Abun- 
dance. This  is  an  advantage  in  some 
coast  climates,  since  it  more  often 
escapes  the  late  frosts  than  the  va- 
rieties blooming  earlier. 

The  Botan  or  Abundance 
The  plum  known  as  the  Abundance 
was  one  of  the  many  Japan  plums 
imported  from  Japan  by  H.  H.  Berger 
&  Co.,  then  of  San  Francisco,  who 
were  dealers  only,  not  growers.  On 

(Continued  on  Pace  SS) 
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How  Campbell  Won       A  Six-Hen  Experience 


By  Burton  Hale 


HEARING  of  good  land  to  be 
had  for  the  asking  in  the 
Northwest,  a  tall,  slim  young 
Vermont  man  went  to  Brown  County, 
Dakota,  in  1879  where,  by  preemption 
and  purchase  he  acquired  in  the 
course  of  time  1600  acres  and  began 
to  raise  wheat  on  rather  a  large  scale, 
though  the  Hardy  W  Campbell 
ranch  was  by  no  means  a  big  one  tor 
that  country.  _       .  „ 

For  the  first  few  years  Campbell 
harvested  fair  crops.  Then  came  the 
terrible  drought  of  1883  and  fronj  one 
field  of  320  acres  he  got  nothing  save 
from  two  twenty-acre  lands.  ine 
eighties  were  bad  times  for  Dakota 
farmers.  In  all  young  Campbell  ex- 
perienced five  dry  years  and  his 
farming  profits  were  almost  ml.  One 
day  he  looked  out  and  saw  a  Scotch 
neighbor  named  Fleming  deliberately 
driving  his  mule  team  and  wagon 
right  down  through  a  field  he  had 
just  plowed  and  was  going  to  plant 
to  wheat.  Campbell  didn't  like  to 
•rotest,  but-  after  the  man  had  done 
this  several  times  and  made  a  sort 
of  roadway  across  the  field  he  mildly 
objected.  Fleming  said  he  had  driven 
acrosi  the  field  to  make  a  short  cut 
to  town.  It  wouldn't  affect  the  grain 
any,  as  there  were  no  crops,  anyway; 
but  he  would  drive  around  after  that 
if  Campbell  said  so.  Campbell  said 
so. 

Campbell's  Discovery 

The  land  was  harrowed,  the  wheat 
was  sowed  and  when  it  came  up 
Campbell,  looking  across  the  field, 
saw  streaks  of  dark  green  gram  much 
taller  than  the  rest.  What  caused 
these  streaks?  He  went  out  to  in- 
vestigate. He  saw  that  the  better 
blades  grew  in  Fleming's  wagon  and 
mule  tracks.  The  rest  of  .the  wheat 
was  hardly  worth  considering.  Why 
this  difference?  All  of  Campbells 
Yankee  ingenuity  was  set  to  work  to 
discover  the  reason.  He  had  seen 
grain  land  rolled,  but  this  was  some- 
thing more  than  rolling.  It  was  hard 
packing  at  the  bottom  of  the  furrow, 
with  loose,  harrowed  soil  at  the  top. 
Well,  if  that  was  what  soil  needed  to 
produce  a  good  wheat  yield  he  would 
pack  it  and  loosen  it.  But  how  was 
it  to  be  done  in  a  large,  practical 
way.  He  couldn't  drive  a  wagon  over 
a  whole  field.  , 

Right  there  he  began  to  plan  a 
practical  packer.  He  planned  and 
built  packers  all  the  fall  and  winter. 
When  the  neighbors  saw  some  of  his 
contrivances  they  went  away  and  said 
he  was  crazy. 

At  first  his  packers  were  a  series 
of  narrow  rollers  with  rims  about  as 
wide  as  buggy  wheels,  set  four  inches 
apart.  But  these  would  not  do  the 
work  satisfactorily  and  the  inventor 
kept  on  until  these  wheel  rims  were 
built  on  a  tapering  plan,  so  that  there 
was  a  lateral  as  well  as  a  downward 
pressure.  This  machine  worked  bet- 
ter, for  the  earth  was  packed  or 
"firmed"  more  evenly,  and  after  it 
was  harrowed  an  ideal  condition  for 
the  growing  of  grain  was  established. 

But  there  was  a  great  deal  more  to 
Campbell's  system,  as  afterward 
evolved,  than  the  mere  packing  and 
harvesting.  He  studied  plowing  and 
fallowing  and  how  to  keep  the  humus 
in  the  soil,  and  he  studied  seeding  for 
better  stooling,  and  how  to  keep  out 
the  weeds.  , 

Astonished  the  Neighbors 

Even  from  the  first  years  of  his 
experimentation  he  grew  better  crops 
than  his  neighbors.  He  worked  early 
and  late,  with  the  zeal  which  spells 
success.  He  became  a  great  believer 
in  frequent  cultivation,  particularly 
harrowing.  When  his  neighbors  saw 
htm  harrowing  potatoes  that  were 
six  inches  high  they  assured  him  he 
was  going  to  drag  them  all  up. 

"Wait."  said  Campbell. 

Ths>   waited.    That  year  he  pro- 


duced 4544  bushels  of  potatoes  on  32 
acres  of  land,  or  142  bushels  to  the 
acre.  It  was  a  very  dry  year  and  the 
neighbors  didn't  get  10  bushels  to  the 

acre. 

About  Lisbon,  N.  D.,  in  1895,  when 
other  farmers,  owing  to  drought, 
harvested  only  four  to  eight  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  acre,  Campbell  har- 
vested 38  bushels  to  the  acre.  While 
others  were  producing  from  nothing 
to  10  bushels  of  barley  to  the  acre  he 
produced  56  bushels.  Oats  were  a 
dead  failure  on  every  hand  that  sea- 
son, but  Campbell  got  90  bushels  to 
the  acre. 

What  Harriman  Said 

After  demonstrating  his  practice  in 
North  Dakota  for  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific for  some  years  he  went  to 
Nebraska  and  demonstrated  it  for  the 
Burlington.  Through  his  efforts  and 
by  following  his  system  sporadically, 
Nebraska  has  made  a  net  gain  in 
average  wheat  yield  to  the  acre  of  71 
per  cent  in  twenty  years,  while  Kan- 
sas, without  the  system,  has  made 
only  a  10  per  cent  gain  in  the  same 
period.  Sections  of  Colorado  have 
made  a  still  greater  gain.  In  Yuma 
County,  where  farmers  were  produc- 
ing 10  to  15  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre,  G.  W.  Hahn,  following  the 
Campbell  system  of  tillage,  pro- 
duced 41 bushels. 

Why  has  not  the  Campbell  system 
spread  over  the  whole  country?  The 
answer  to  this  may  be  found  in 
E.  H.  Harriman's  reply  to  the  cen- 
sus taker. 

"What  is  your  business?"  asked 
the  census  man. 

"  Overcoming  inertia, "  promptly 
declared  the  railroad  king. 

Inertia  in  the  case  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Campbell  system  means  that 
farmers  love  to  do  the  same  thing 
in  the  same  way  year  after  year. 
Also  in  this  case  where  some  enter- 
prising ones  have  thought  to  adopt 
the  system  and  have  asked  academic 
agriculturists  about  it  they  have  been 
assured  that  there  was  nothing  in  it. 

Ah,  but  That  Inertia! 

Harking  back  to  Harriman,  they 
tell  a  story  of  him  while  he  was 
president  of  the  Union  Pacific  and 
before  he  had  assumed  control  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company's  affairs. 
He  was  passing  through  Western 
Nebraska  in  his  private  car  and  Gen- 
eral Superintendent  Park  was  telling 
him  how  he  had  produced  forty-five 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  on  his 
own  ranch  in  those  parts.  Harriman 
looked  out  upon  the  bare  acres  of 
cattle  land  and  asked  with  some 
show  of  interest: 

"Why  wouldn't  it  be  a  good  thing 
to  tell  all  the  people  who  own  this 
land  about  this  Campbell  plan?" 

"Well,  the  Union  Pacific  owns  half 
of  it,"  remarked  Park. 

"Wow!"  It  was  the  famous  Har- 
riman "wow,"  and  it  meant  business. 
"We'll  have  to  make  a  start  at  the 
Campbell  game  right  away." 

But  this  is  what  happened:  The  big 
idea  of  the  president  of  the  company 
was  permitted  to  filter  down  through 
the  general  offices  and  it  came  out  a 
small  idea.  The  college  men  advised 
against  it. 

"Overcoming  inertia!"  That  is  an 
uphill  game,  and  one  which  even  a 
Harriman  can't  always  get  away 
with.  Inertia  is  what  is  the  matter 
with  the  wheat  growers  of  Califor- 
nia, who  have  been  producing  a  ten- 
year  average  of  sixteen  bushels  to 
the  acre.  But  Campbell  is  now  out  m 
on  the  Coast  working  as  farm  * 
adviser  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany and  perhaps  the  ghost  of  Har- 
riman is  working  with  him  and 
perhaps  the  inertia  will  be  overcome. 

Read  the  Campbell  articles  in  Or- 
chard and  Farm,  Mr.  Wheat  Grower, 
and  absorb  some  of  the  ideas  of  this 
greatest  of  all  grain  farmers. 


By  L. 

Of  Olen 

A YOUNG  woman  married  and 
moved  to  a  small  ranch.  Among 
her  wedding  presents  were  a 
half  dozen  hens  of  mixed  stock  and  a 
rooster.  The  first  season  on  this  new 
place,  besides  furnishing  the  house- 
hold with  eggs,  and  paying  a  part  of 
the  grocery  bills  and  their  own  feed, 
these  six  hens  raised  sixty  young 
chicks.  Not  a  very  remarkable  rec- 
ord, you  say.  You  have  heard  just  as 
good  tales  before. 

But  listen!  Every  one  of  the  fif- 
teen eggs,  under  the  four  hens  that 
were  allowed  to  sit,  came  forth  a 
sturdy,  thrifty  bird  with  a  digestion 
that  took  care  of  everything  put  be- 
fore him.  Wheat,  oats,  cutworms, 
angleworms  from  the  garden,  bits  of 
hot  cake,  scraps  of  bacon,  all  disap- 
peared before  his  voracious  bill. 
Nothing  edible  escaped  him,  or  her, 
yet  no  debilitating  bowel  trouble  took 
him  off  in  his  infancy,  or  dragged  him 
down  in  his  young  chickhood  till  an 
extra  grain  of  corn,  or  the  scrapings 
of  the  bread  board  sent  him  to  his 
last  home  in  the  firebox  of  the  kitchen 
stove.  He  had  the  staying  powers 
and  the  alimentary  canal  of  an 
ostrich.  The  only  difference  was  in 
size. 

Roup,  cholera,  tuberculosis,  toe- 
picking  were  unknown  to  this  flock, 
To  all  these  ills  they  were  immune. 

When  they  were  nearly  grown  the 
cockerels  were  gathered  up  and 
carried  away  to  market — thirty  odd 
young  males  that  brought  a  good 
price  from  the  poulterer.. 

What  a  Difference 

This  sorting  out  left  a  flock  of 
thirty-three-  hens  and  pullets.  The 
next  season  two  gay,  brisk,  young 
roosters  were  introduced  to  these 
dames  from  a  neighbor's  pens.  All 
thrifty,  healthy  stock  and  both  males 
and  females  were  all  quite  a  year  old, 
with  the  six  two-year  old  hens  as 
ballast  for  the  flock.  The  pullets 
cackled  and  sang  and  laid  well  and 
the  flock  thrived  apace. 

All  went  well  till  brooding  time 
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came.  Then,  instead  of  bringing  forth 
fifteen  young  birds  from  fifteen 
potential  eggs,  as  their  mothers  had 
done  before  them,  ten,  eleven,  some- 
times only  eight  or  nine  chicks  peeped 
along  after  the  hungry  clucking  moth- 
er. In  no  case  were  there  less  than 
two  sterile  eggs  left  in  the  nest  and 
in  some  there  were  five  and  six.  The 
output  was  nowhere  near  the  ratio 
of  the  previous  year,  while  some  of 
the  fluffy  balls  were  not  strong  and 
fell  at  the  first  breath  that  blew  on 
them.  Now  and  then  one  showed 
signs  of  weak  digestive  powers  and 
he,  or  she,  dragged  out  a  futile,  in- 
effective existence  for  a  few  days  to 
drop  at  last  by  the  wayside. 

Monogamist  Fowls 

Now  did  you  ever  consider  what 
would  happen  if  some  force  killed  off 
all  the  cock  quails  and  pigeons  and 
grouse  and  robins  and  larks,  all,  that 
is,  except  one  male  for  every  twelve  or 
fifteen  hen  birds  of  each  species?  Of 
a  certainty  there  would  be  a  dearth 
of  broods  the  next  season.  No  cock 
robin,  or  sparrow,  or  lark  would  take 
unto  himself  six  or  eight  or  ten  wives 
to  save  his  kind  from  extinction.  Not 
he.  Health,  happiness,  longevity,  all 
bid  for  the  monogamist  among  the 
fowls  of  the  air. 

Now,  the  only  way  to  re-establish 
the  correct  balance,  and  to  keep  it, 
is  to  fence  off  a  certain  number  of 
hens  to  each  cockerel.  No  hap- 
hazard, they-will-take-care-of-it-them- 
selves  method  will  work  out  with  fair- 
ness and  profit  to  the  poultry  men. 

The  man  behind  the  incubator,  or 
anywhere  else,  may  laud  his  300-egg 
pullet  to  the  skies,  but.  if  he  is  going 
to  make  a  success  of  the  business,  a 
real  success  that  will  work  out  in  a 
balance  sheet  with  a  good  round  sum 
in  the  gain  column,  he  must  insist  on 
chicks  from  cockerels  that  have  not 
been  allowed  to  waste  their  strength 
on  fifteen  or  twenty  hens. 

Let  me  finish.  There  is  a  fortune 
awaiting  the  man  with  the  six-hen 
hatchery. 


How  the  Germans  Slaughtered  French  Orchards 


A   Fine   Old    French   Apple  Orchard 

THE  ruthless  cutting  down  of  the 
French  orchards  by  the  retreat- 
ing Germans  was  one  phase  of 
Teutonic  "kultur"  which  the  allies 
never  will  forgive.  It  was'away  be- 
yond all  civilized  rules  of  warfare. 
It  was  a  series  of  acts  of  vandalism 
such  as  the  world  rarely  has  seen. 

Mutilation  of  fine  old  apple.,  peach, 
plum,  apricot  and  cherry  trees  was 
widespread.  This  mutilation  affords 
an  excellent  illustration  to  American 
orchardists  of  what  they  might  ex- 
pect were  German  armies  to  gain  a 
foothold  in  this  country. 

But  the  brave,  patient  Frenchmen 
have  worked  hard  to  restore-  their 
devastated  orchards.  Where  the 
trees  were  simply  girdled  and  only 
a  few  days  had  elapsed  this  was  not 
difficult,  for  the  tree  wounds  were 
merely  bound  up  like  the  wounds  of  a 
soldier.  A  special  grafting  cement 
was  first  applied  and  the  tree  was 
then  carefully  bandaged,  often  with 
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the  same  bandages  that  had  been 
prepared  for  human  limbs.  So  great 
was  the  number  of  trees  that  had  to 
be  dressed  in  this  way  that  the  entire 
supply  of  grafting  material  was 
•  quickly  exhausted,  after  which  tar 
and  clay  were  used  as  substitutes. 

As  for  the  trees  that  were  sawed 
down,  as  shown  in  the  picture,  the 
stumps  were  first  trimmed  off,  then 
treated  with  grafting  paste  so  that 
the  prostrate  tree  still  received  sap, 
and  after  it  had  budded,  branches  of 
the  cut  down  tree  that  showed  special 
vigor  were  grafted  upon  the  stump. 
The  grafts  were  soon  in  full  leaf  and 
bloom  and  in  many  cases  the  roots 
have  been  saved.  Nearly  all  this 
work  was  done  by  soldiers  under  the 
direction  of  scientific  horticulturists. 

The  bark  removed  from  the 
girdled  trees  was  in  most  cases  over 
a  foot  wide,  but,  being  treated  in 
time,  most  of  these  trees  were  saved 
to  the  orchardist. 
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Actual  Practice  Shows  Thin  Wheat  Seeding  Is  Best 


rrrHIS  is  a  good  time  to  talk  wheat 
/  growing.  The  common  practice 
'  in  the  West  is  to  sow  from  60 
to  90  pounds  of  seed  wheat  to  the  acre. 
Hardy  W.  Campbell  astonished  the 
farmers  of  Nebraska  when  he  sowed 
only  12  pounds  to  the  acre.  They  har- 
vested from  four  to  eight  bushels  of 
wheat,  but  Campbell  harvested  thirty- 
eight.  In  the  same  season  oats  on 
most  of  the  farms  of  Nebraska  were 
a  dead  failure,  but  Campbell  got  90 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  why  and 
wherefore  of  this  result  and  its  appli- 
cation to  Pacific  Coast  tillage  are 
shown  in  the  following  article. — 
Editor's  Note. 


NEVER  in  the  history  of  our 
country  has  there  been  a  time 
when  a  large  crop  of  wheat 
was  so  vital  in  as  many  ways  as  the 
coming  crop  of  1918,  not  only  to  our 
great  nation,  but  to  all  locally  inter- 
ested as  well  as  to  us  individually. 
Our  bread,  our  business  and  our  na- 
tional reputation  all  hinge  upon  it. 

In  the  first  place  we  are  today  not 
•nly  short  of  wheat,  but  we  are  fac- 
ing one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
earnest  demands  ever  known  for  ex- 
port. In  the  second  place  the  price 
of  the  next  crop  of  wheat  will  doubt- 
less be  nearly  three  times  the  normal 
price;  therefore,  a  bushel  of  wheat 
grown  and  harvested  next  year  will 
bring  the  farmer  fully  three  times  the 
usual  profit.  Now  then  just  a  good 
thought  on  this  very  vital  factor  that 
'we  now  know  has  so  much  to  do  with 
the  final  crop  yield,  let  us  give  every 
•detail  due  consideration  and  a  good, 
well  balanced  conclusion. 

In  the  August  number  of  Orchard 
and  Farm  we  discussed  the  question 
•f  tillage  of  the  right  kind  at  the 
right  time,  and  its  direct  effect  upon 
the  growth  and  final  yield.  In  that 
discussion  we  only  touched  on  the 
basic  principles,  as  we  did  not  have 
space  to  go  into  the  minor  details, 
but  will  do  so  in  a  later  chapter. 

In  this  number  we  discuss  at  some 
length  the  second  principal  factor, 
that  of  the  amount  of  seed  per  acre, 
a  question  that  has  never  been  given 
the  proper  or  correct  consideration, 
and  we  shall  endeavor  to  show  that 
yery  frequently  too  much  seed  has 
been  the  principal  cause  of  a  light 
crop  or  total  failure. 

Thick  Seeding 

A  common  remark  in  the  more 
humid  sections  is  if  you  don't  sow 
plenty  of  seed  you  cannot  expect  a 
good  crop,  indicating  as  a  rule  that 
the  more  seed  the  more  crop,  and  the 
less  seed  the  less  crop.  Such  a  con- 
clusion is  to  some  degree  true  in 
specific  localities  where  the  average 
annual  precipitation  is  thirty  or  more 
inches,  and  more  especially  where  the 
nights  are  quite  warm  and  rainfall 
ample  and  timely  at  the  period  of 
growth  between  the  forming  of  the 
head  and  maturing  of  the  grain.  Such 
conditions,  however,  do  not  prevail 
where  the  majority  of  the  readers  of 
Orchard  and  Farm  reside;  therefore, 
the  thicker  seeding  plan  in  the  semi- 
humid  sections  not  only  will  not  in- 
crease the  yield  but  invariably  will 
diminish  the  yield  as  well  as  decrease 
the  quality,  and  in  exceptional 
droughty  years  cause  a  total  failure. 

In  the  July  article  we  referred  to 
actual  field  experiments  in  localities 
where  the  rainfall  during  the  grow- 
ing season  was  very  light,  and  the 
•nly  fields  that  delivered  a  fair  to 
good  crop  were  those  that  were 
seeded  thinly  or  with  less  than  half 
the  usual  amount. 

In  the  August  number  we  briefly 
outlined  the  importance  of  careful 
fitting  of  the  land.  Now  bear  in  mind 
that  upon  the  degree  of  your  succesf 
in  the  fitting  of  your  seed  and  root 
bed  you  must  base  your  conclusions 
as  to  the  quantity  of  seed  to  be  sown 
per  acre.  The  more  perfect  your 
seed  bed,  that  is  the  finer  and  firmer 
it  is,  and  the  nearer  you  ,  arc  able  to 
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carry  the  high  per  cent  of  capillary 
water,  the  less  seed  you  should  sow, 
providing  the  seeding  is  done  early 
in  the  fall. 

Why  Seed  Lightly? 

Now  let  us  consider  why  we  must 
thus  be  guided,  especialy  in  the 
higher  altitudes  and  along  the  major 
p-art  of  the  Pacific  Coast  country. 

Here  we  find  our  nights  are  cool, 
and  cool  nights  with  warm  days 
cause  fall  wheat  plants  to  liberally 
stool  or  tiller,  just  in  proportion  to 
the  thorough  fitting  of  soil  condi-. 
tions,  as  previously  stated.  With  a 
fine,  firm  seed  or  root  bed,  with 
ample  moisture,  under  which  condi- 
tion the  soil  will  be  warmed  deeply 
by  the  summer  sun,  the  seed  soon 
germinates  and  quickly  the  one  lone 
stalk  comes  up  through  the  surface. 
Then  the  rootlets  begin  to  multiply 
and  reach  out  in  every  direction  for 
moisture  and  plant  food,  which  is 
taken  in  in  continued  increased  quan- 
tity and  carried  to  the  parent  stalk 
or  plant.    Then  what  happens?  Be- 

Who  Says  Worn  not  Wheat  Land? 
The  man  In  front  is  standing  In  wheat  grown  on  ground  farmed  only  seven  years. 
The  man  in  the  rear  is  standing  in  wheat  grown  on  ground  that  has  been  cropped  over 
thirty  years.     This  illustrates  how  by  proper  tillage  soil  fertility  may  be  maintained. 


roots  of  the  plant  can  supply  some- 
thing of  a  serious  nature  is  sure  to 
happen,  the  first  indication  of  which 
is  the  curling  of  the  tips  of  the  leaves. 
If  the  heat  continues,  the  next  dan- 
ger signal  is  the  change  of  color  of 
the  leaves  to  a  lighter  shade,  then 
comes  the  destruction  or  death  of 
the  weaker  stools. 

If  the  weather  continues  hot, 
eventually  all  the  stools  will  wither 
and  only  the  original  stock  remains 
alive,  just  because  your  leaf  surface 
was  so  great  that  you  utilized  all 
your  available  moisture  before  the 
grain  began  to  form.  The  number  of 
grains  that  will  finally  develop  in  the 
head  of  the  stalks  left  will  depend 
upon  the  stage  of  its  development 
when  the  extreme  droughty  condi- 
tions referred  to  take  place.  It  may 
be  a  head  of  six  or  eight  grains  or 
one  with  thirty  or  forty  grains. 

A  Nevada  Experience 

Trusting  you  have  caught  the  real 
point  in  our  explanation,  we  will 
describe  a  stool  of  Turkey  Red  wheat 


cause  of  the  cool  nights,  which  in  the 
autumn  are  steadily  growing  longer, 
there  is  no  evaporation  from  the  leaf 
and  yet  this  increased  quantity  of 
moisture  and  plant  food  that  is  being 
brought  in  by  the  rootlets  both  night 
and  day  must  materialize  somewhere. 
Therefore,  a  new  shoot  or  stalk  is 
forced  out,  then  another  and  another, 
until  the  leaf  surface  is  sufficient  to 
give  off  by  direct  evaporation 
through  the  heat  of  the  sun  the  limit 
of  moisture  brought  in  by  the 
numerous  rootlets. 

If  you  expect  to  get  the  biggest 
crop  possible  you  must  have  a  per- 
fect seed  bed,  with  ample  moisture, 
as  we  have  shown;  therefore,  if  you 
have  the  desired  seed  and  root  bed 
the  plant  will  stool  until  you  may 
have  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  stalks  from 
each  grain  that  may  produce  heads, 
each  head  producing  grains  in  pro- 
portion to  the  ability  of  your  root 
bed  to  supply  continuously  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  plant  food  and  mois- 
ture to  keep  up  growth  and  develop- 
ment until  all  grains  are  full  and 
plump. 

What  Happens  When  Too  Much 
Seed  Is  Sown 
When  soil  conditions  are  ideal  the 
growth  and  stooling,  as  above  out- 
lined, will  continue.  If,  however,  the 
field  has  developed  so  many  stalks 
that  at  some  critical  period  when  the 
atmosphere  becomes  so  very  warm 
for  several  days  that  the  transpira- 
tion or  evaporation  of  the  moisture 
from  the  leaves  is  greater  than  the 


the  shortest  of  the  sixteen  heads  hav- 
ing seventeen  meshes  and  a  total  of 
forty-eight  grains;  the  longest  had 
twenty-one  meshes  with  a  total  of 
sixty-one  grains;  the  remaining  four- 
teen heads,  which  were  on  the  out- 
side or  weaker  stools,  carried  from 
seventeen  to  thirty-nine  grains  each, 
or  a  grand  total  of  1276  plump  grains, 
all  from  one  seed  under  favorable 
sou  conditions. 

In  other  parts  of  the  field,  where 
the  stalks  stool  fairly  close  or  thick, 
there  were  no  stools,  just  the  lone 
original  stalk  with  heads  bearing 
from  eight  to  eleven  grains. 

Now  don't  jump  at  conclusions. 
Don  t  go  after  the  above  statement  as 
the  lawyer  goes  after  his  client's  op- 
ponent. But  just  give  it  careful,  due 
consideration  and  you  will  draw  a 
most  valuable  lesson. 

Away  back  eighteen  years  ago  in 
our  early  summer  tilling  for  winter 
wheat  in  Nebraska  we  had  a  series  of 
three  years  with  ample  rainfall  at  the 
close  of  the  growing  season,  which 
made  possible  the  filling  of  a  heavy 
stand  of  wheat,  made  thick  by -liberal 
seeding,  followed  by  marked  stooling. 
Following  these  three  seasons  came 
a  season  of  high  temperature  and 
little  or  no  rain  as  we  neared  the 
close  of  the  growing  season,  causing 
the  destruction  of  nearly  all  stools 
and  a  final  short  yield  of  low-grade 
wheat.  This  experience  prompted  us 
to  take  note  of  conditions  and  what 
happened  in  the  growth  and  crop 
finish  of  hundreds  of  fields  during  the 
past  fifteen  years.  Therefore,  the 
urgent  warning  to  wheat  growers  on 
the  Pacific  .Coast.  Where  there  is 
no  rainfall  at  the  maturing  stages  in 
winter  wheat,  in  case  irrigation  is 
possible,  the  danger  of  heavy  seeding 
is  not  so  great,  but  here  again  must 
be  noted  the  degree  of  the  ideal  con- 
ditions of  your  soil  at  seed  time  and 
proportionate  seeding. 

Does  Thin  Seeding  Mean  a  Larger 

Crop? 

Thin  seeding  of  winter  wheat  does 
not  always  mean  a  larger  or  better 
crop;  it  depends  on  the  physical  or 
mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  and 
the  amount  of  available  moisture. 
Thin  seeding  of  deep-plowed,  coarse, 
loose  soil  would  not  be  correct,  for 
the  stooling  would  be  little  or  noth- 
ing.   Then  again  thin  seeding  on  land 


Thin  Picture  Shows  the  Vital  Importance  of  Packing. 
The  central  figure  Is  standing  In  thrifty  grain  growing  In  large  tractor  wheel  tracks. 
The  two  other  men  are  standing  outside  of  the  tractor  tracks  on  ground  not  parked  wj 
wheels  the  grain  on  which  Is  seriously  winter-killed.  This  sbows  that  one  cannot  oyer- 
empbaslee  the  proper  packing  of  soli  where  the  ground  Is  kept  loose  on  the  surface,  aa 
was  done  in  this  case. 


we  took  from  a  field  of  dry  farmed 
winter  wheat  near  Metropolis,  Elko 
County,  Nevada,  August  10.  By 
chance  there  was  no  other  stalk  of 
grain  nearer  than  fifteen  inches.  This 
stool  had  thirty  stalks,  all  from  one 
grain.  Each  stalk  had  a  perfect  head. 
Sixteen  of  these  heads  were  good 
length,  bearing  almost  universally 
three  grains  in  each  mesh  or  group, 


that  has  been  cropped  several  times 
and  only  disked,  would  not  be  right, 
for  the  weeds  would  come  in  if  there 
was  moisture  to  start  the  wheat,  and 
these  weeds  would  reduce  the  mois- 
ture and  plant  food.  The  result 
would  be  not  only  little  or  no  stool- 
ing in  the  fall,  but  a  very  light  root- 
ing and  a  weak,  unhealthy  plant  tbat 
(Continued  on  Pac*  14.) 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Success  With  Apricots       Raise  Goats  for  Milk 


Seven  Hundred  Dollars  to  the  Acre 

Burton  Hale 


By 

SEVEN  HUNDRED  DOLLARS 
to  the  acre  from  apricots  is  a 
pretty  good  yield,  and  as  a  rule 
such  returns  can  be  secured  only  by 
following  the  best  established  prac- 
tice, but  Louis  C.  Luhr  of  Encini- 
tas,  San  Diego  County,  Cal..  is  able 
to  report  such  a  production  after 
following  methods  that  are  largely 
bis  own. 

It  would  be  well  for  fruit-growers 
to  study  Mr.  Luhr's  plan  which  he 
made  known  to  the  editor  of  Or- 
chard and  Farm  on  a  recent  visit  to 
his  ranch.  The  Luhr  acres  number 
but  60  and  only  25  of  them  are  under 
cultivation,  the  rest  being  steep  hill- 
tides  and  hardpan.  The  soil  culti- 
vated is  sandy  loam  with  a  sprinkling 
of  adobe. 

Luhr  is  of  German  descent,  and  his 
wife  is  a  Britisher,  but  as  to  the  war 
they  are  well  agreed,  for  Luhr  is  for 
America  first. 

"I  came  here  twelve  years  ago," 
said  Luhr.  "Most  of  the  orchard  was 
well  matured,  but  it  was  all  run 
down.  I  did  not  know  all  there  was 
to  know  about  fruit-growing,  but  I 
picked  up  ideas  from  every  possible 
source.  I  found  that  sometimes  I 
could  get  a  good  pointer  from  a 
poor  farmer,  but  so  far  as  cultiva- 
tion goes,  I  have  relied  chiefly  upon 
what  I  have  learned  from  Hardy  W. 
Campbell's  'Soil  Culture  Manual.'  It 
is  surprising  to  me  that  more  farm- 
ers and  orchardists  do  not  study 
Campbell's  dry  farming"  methods,  for 
they  are  the  best  and  are  as  applica- 
ble to  California  as  to  any  other 
State  in  the  West 

He  Conserves  the  Moisture 

"The  big  idea  I  got  from  Campbell 
was  the  conservation  of  moisture  in 
the  soil.  I  do  not  irrigate  my  land, 
but  I  cultivate  it  intensively  and  I 
thin  my  fruit  in  a  way  that  aston- 
ishes other  growers. 

"When  I  came  here  the  limbs  of 
the  apricot  trees  were  hanging  al- 
most to  the  ground.  I  cut  and 
slashed  them  so  that  I  could  culti- 
vate right  up  to  the  tree.  It  is  the 
common  practice  to  cut  out  the  up- 
per limbs  of  an  apricot  tree,  so  as 
to  let  in  the  sunlight,  but  I  did  not 
do  this,  for  I  think  the  sun  discolors 
the  fruit,  spoiling  that  creamy  look 
so  much  prized  by  dealers.  Besides, 
the  fruit  grows  larger  if  shaded  a 
little. 

"I  never  let  a  rain  go  by  without 
cultivating  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  it.  I  begin  my  season's  culti- 
vating as  soon  as  the  first  rains  fall 
and  keep  it  up  until  after  the  last 
spring  shower. 

"In  cultivating  I  use  a  gooseneck 
cultivator  first  and  then  follow  up 
with  a  14-tooth  hand  cultivator.  With 
this  and  an  occasional  harrowing  t 
keep  my  mule  team  pretty  busy  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season.  The  gooseneck 
is  run  10  to  11  inches  deep  and  the 
hand  cultivator  eight  or  nine.  I  run 
these  up  and  down  and  across  the 
orchard,  thus  keeping  the  top  soil 
loose  and  well  aerated,  as  recom- 
mended by  Campbell,  while  the  bot- 
tom soil  remains  rather  firm.  In  this 
way  the  moisture  is  retained  and  the 
soil  receives  plenty  of  plant  food. 

"The  effect  of  this  system  upon  the 
trees  is  wonderful,  though  they  are 
never  irrigated.  After  blooming  the 
fruit  soon  forms  and  grows  rapidly. 
When  the  'cots  are  about  the  size  of 
a  shelled  walnut  I  take  a  bamboo 
fishpole,  wrap  a  rag  around  the  butt 
of  it  and  with  this  butt  I  knock  off 
green  apricots  until  the  ground  is 
nearly  covered  with  them.  I  am 
careful  not  to  bruise  the  remaining 
fruit.  Most  orchardists  recommend 
picking  off  the  fruit  when  thinning, 
but  this  is  a  slow  process.  With  my 
padded  pole  I  can  thin  half  an  acre 
a  day. 


"Some  Santa  Ana  orchardists  think 
it  a  crime  to  remove  a  single  green 
'cot  from  a  tree.  One  of  them  who 
was  down  here  last  spring  when  I 
was  thinning  said,  'Why,  you  haven't 
left    any    fruit    on    your    trees!'  I 


How  to  Solve  Dairy  Problem 

By   M.    M.  Bridinger 


Louis  C.  Luhr,  Who  Holiin  the  Aprlrot  Rec- 
ord of  Ban  Diego  County,  Cal. 

smiled  and  said  there  was  plenty,  and 
so  it  proved. 

"My  'cots  sold  at  fancy  prices  in 
San  Diego  and  were  called  by  the 
commission  men  the  best  in  the  mar- 
ket. I  received  4  to  7  cents  a  pound 
for  the  fresh  fruit  wholesale  and  14 
cents 'dry  for  the  culls." 

Packing  for  the  Market 

Mr.  Luhr  said  that  he  paid  partic- 
ular attention  to  packing  his  fresh 
apricots.  He  put  them  all  into  new 
30-pound  boxes  and  shipped  two  sizes 
— firsts  and  fancies.  To  make  his 
fruit  attractive  to  buyers  he  did  not 
put  the  largest  apricots  on  top,  but 
mixed  them  through  the  box,  and  all 
of  the  top  layer  were  placed  on  their 
sides,  which  gave  them  a  fine  appear- 
ance, so  that  they  sold  at  the  best 
prices.  The  fruit  was  packed  closely 
and  the  cover  was  made  to  press 
firmly  upon  it,  but  not  too  tight. 

Turning  from  his  little  $700-to-the- 
acre  apricot  orchard.  Mr.  Luhr  then 
went  over  to  his  bean  field,  where 
his  limas  were  being  cut.  This  field, 
of  only  20  acres,  produced  last  year 
421  80-pound  sacks  of  beans,  or  21 
sacks  to  the  acre,  which  was  pro- 
nounced by  Farm  Adviser  H.  A. 
Weinland  to  be  the  record  for  San 
Diego  County.  The  yield  this  year 
promises  to  be  nearly  as  large, 
though  the  beans  suffered  a  little 
from  the  July  heat. 

With  his  beans,  as  with  his  fruit 
trees,  Mr.  Luhr  uses  the  Campbell 
method  of  soil  conservation.  Nobody 
needs  a  better  illustration  of  the  ben- 
efits of  that  system  of  dry  farming 
than  can  be  found  on  the  Luhr  ranch. 

The  inventive  Luhr  has  a  weed- 
cutting  device  which  he  attaches  to 
the  back  row  of  his  cultivator  teeth. 
This  is  simply  a  piece  of  light  wire 
attached  about  one  and  one-half  inch- 
es from  their  points.  The  wire  cuts 
the  weed  roots  off  sharply  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 


HAS  there  ever  been  a  time  in 
our  history  when  the  milk 
problem  has  so  seriously  con- 
fronted our  people?  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  cow's  milk,  as  it  is  still  very  dif- 
ficult for  the  general  consumer  to 
buy  goat  milk  on  account  of  its  scar- 
city and  high  price. 

More  is  now  known  about  the 
white  plague  than  ever  before.  The 
dangers  from  the  milk,  as  well  as 
the  meat,  from  diseased  cows  were 
never  more  clearly  understood,  nor 
was  there  ever  more  legislation 
enacted' to  cover  the  inspection  of 
cattle  and  the  sale  of  milk.  In  spite 
of  all  the  laws  the  danger  still  exists, 
for  we  know  that  a  cow  may  be  suf- 
fering from  tuberculosis  in  its  earlier 
stages  without  the  disease  being  de- 
tected. 

Goats  Are  Healthy 

Knowing  the  above  facts,  is  it  not 
strange  that  more  people  are  not  in- 
terested in  the  milk  of  the  goat, 
which  is  practically  free  from  this 
danger? 

The  milk  of  the  goat  has  been  used 
by  man   from   the   remotest  times, 


meat  of  cattle  afflicted  with  that  dis- 
ease. They  attribute  the  increase  of 
consumption,  especially  in  children, 
to  the  use  of  milk  from  infected  cows 
Various  eminent  specialists  in  this 
country  have  made  the  statement 
that  they  could  reduce  the  infant 
mortality  from  tuberculosis  and  wast- 
ing diseases  fully  60  per  cent  if  they 
could  confine  th.e  babies  to  the  use 
of  goat  milk  entirely.  Now,  when 
you  consider  that  the  infant  mortal- 
ity from  this  cause  in  the  United 
States  alone  averages  about  300,000 
each  year,  you  must  realize  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  milk  problem. 

Today  most  dairies  charge  from 
$2.50  to  $3  per  month  for  a  quart  of 
cow's  milk  per  day,  and  as  an  offset 
to  this  it  is  safe  to  say  a  couple  of 
goats'  can  be  kept  within  the  spact 
generally  used  for  chickens  and  at  a 
cost  of  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  month 
By  keeping  two  animals  and  regu- 
lating the  breeding,  a  constant  Sup- 
ply of  fresh  milk  can  be  had  during 
the  entire  year.  An  average  goat 
should  give  at  least  two  quarts  of 
milk  a  day  during  her  period  of  lac- 
tation, and  so,  instead  of  having  only 


A  1'rize  Toggenhurg  Belonging  to  Edwin    W.   Prltchett    of    Mojave,  Cal. 


which  is  proven  by  the  frequent  men- 
tion made  of  it  in  the  Bible.  In 
France,  alone,  where  there  are  large 
herds  of  milk  goats,  the  veterinary 
authorities  agree  there  are  extremely 
rare  instances  of  tuberculosis  having 
been  discovered  in  the  carcasses  of 
goats.  M.  Provent,  veterinary  sur- 
geon, said:  "I  have  never  met  with  a 
case  of  tuberculosis  among  the  goats 
of  Mont  d'Or  during  the  whole  of 
my  twenty-four  years  of  practice  in 
that  region." 

What  Official  Reports  Show 

The  official  reports  of  the  United 
States  Government  state  that  from 
1907  to  1914,  inclusive,  579,617  goats 
were  killed  in  the  United  States  for 
meat  and  officially  inspected,  but  not 
a  single  animal  was  condemned  on 
account  of  tuberculosis.  During  1914, 
however,  as  many  as  29.738  cows 
were  condemned  for  tuberculosis  in 
the  United  States.  Consequently,  I 
think  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  goats 
are  immune  from  tuberculosis.  The 
milk  is  digested  in  less  than  half  the 
time  required  to  digest  that  of  the 
cow.  and,  contrary  to  the  old  idea, 
has  a  rich,  delicious  flavor,  which 
makes  it  very  palatable. 

Scientists  have  proved  that  tuber- 
culosis can  be,  and  is  co.nmunicated 
to  human  beings  through  milk  and 


one  quart  of  questionable  milk  per 
day  for  use  in  the  home,  one  could 
have  at  least  two  or  more  of  the 
purest  and  most  wholesome  milk  to 

be  had. 

An  ordinary  shed  with  a  good  roof 
and  free  from  drafts,  a  milking  bench, 
which  is  easily  made,  and  a  stand  to 
furnish  exercise  is  all  the  equipment 
necessary  for  the  small  goat  owner 
in  California. 

Two  Quarts  a  Day 

Good  goats  averaging  two  quarts 
a  day  can  be  bought  for  reasonable 
sums.  Besides  the  milk,  the  unde- 
sirable kids  can  be  used  for  meat 
when  three  weeks  of  age  or  older, 
and  so  save  quite  a  little  for  the 
average  family  during  the  present 
high  prices  of  meat. 

In  many  places  the  milk  of  the 
goat  retails  for  25  cents  per  quart 
and  the  demand  generally  exceeds 
the  supply.  It  has  saved  the  lives  of 
many  babies  by  furnishing  the  neces- 
sary nourishment,  which  is  easily  di- 
gested, this  after  the  milk  of  the  cow 
and  other  prepared  foods  have  failed 
Cases  of  indigestion  and  malnutrition 
have  also  been  cured  by  the  milk  of 
the  goat.  And,  to  crown  all  the  above 
advantages,  it  can  not  be  surpassed 
for  use  in  home  cookery  and  makes 
excellent  butter  and  cheese. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


How  to  Grow  a  Ton  of  Walnuts  to  the  Acre 


TO  raise  a  ton  of  walnuts  to  the 
acre  while  most  growers  are 
producing  only  700  to  800 
pounds  is  a  pretty  good  indication  of 
an  orchardist's  ability.  But  that  is 
what  John  B.  Neff  of  Anaheim  has 
been  doing  for  several  years  up  to 
the  present  season,  when  the  crop  all 
over  Southern  California  was  serious- 
ly affected  by  the  June  heat.  And 
even  this  year  Mr.  Neff  will  produce 
what  to  other  growers  is  a  normal 
yield  of  nuts.  In  average  seasons  he 
gets  gross  returns  of  $11,000  from 
his  45-acre  walnut  grove,  or  about 
$8000  net,  though  some  of  his  trees 
are  not  fully  matured. 

Mr.  Neff  went  from  San  Francisco 
to  Anaheim  in  1894.  He  is  an  ener- 
getic and  resourceful  man,  and  when 
He  took  off  his  coat  and  went  to  work 
with  his  hired  help  to  cultivate,  prune 
and  irrigate  his  first  20  acres  of 
seedlings  he  saw  from  observation  of 
the  methods  of  other  growers  and  the 
results  they  secured  that  if  he  was 
going  to  make  a  conspicuous  success 
of  walnut  growing  he  would  have  to 
work  early  and  late  and  be  on  the  job 
with  ideas  that  counted  for  some- 
thing. 

When  I  asked  him  to  tell  about 
his  system  which  had  produced  such 
wonderful  results  he  smiled  and  said 
that  he  didn't  mind  telling  it.  but  it 
was  unlikely  that  the  average  grower 
would  follow  it  out,  for  it  meant  a 
whole  lot  of  hard  work  and  constant 
attention  to  detail. 

Grows  a  Green  Manure  Crop 

He  said  that  he  always  irrigated, 
plowed  and  sowed  a  green  manure 
crop  as  early  in  November  as  pos- 
sible for  it  to  get  a  start.  Of  late 
he  has  been  planting  melilotus,  which 
he  considers  better  than  vetch,  which 
he  formerly  used  as  a  fertilizing  crop. 
He  turns  the  melilotus  under  when 
it'  is  in  bloom,  which  is  anywhere 
from  February  to  May.  The  green 
stu,ff  grows  four  to  six  feet  high  and 
is  rather  difficult  to  handle,  but  he 
drags  it  down  with  a  harrow  and  then 
plows  it  in,  after  which  he  goes  over 
it  with  his  disks  and  cuts  down  the 
earth,  thus  filling  the  air  spaces  un- 
derneath so  that  the  melilotus  decays 
in  about  three  months,  sending  forth 
its  rich  fertilizing  influence  to  the 
trees. 

The  cost  of  sowing,  watering  and 
plowing  is  about  $6  an  acre.  He  finds 
that  the  cover  crop  pays  well  and  he 
does  not  let  a  year  go  by  without 
employing  it.  After  a  spring  rain, 
as  soon  as  a  little  crust  has  formed 
upon  the  soil  surface,  he  cultivates 
his  orchard  and  does  this  about 
every  two  weeks.  A  weed  is  a  rare 
sight  in  his  grove  and  he  has  no 
patience  with  growers  that  permit 
them  on  their  land. 

He  Irrigates  Freely 

As  for  irrigation,  he  never  lets  a 
tree  get  dry.  Each  time  he  irrigates 
he  puts  on  water  enough  to  wet  the 
ground  four  feet  deep  and  begins  to 
cultivate  within  24  hours  after  the 
water  stops  running.  He  uses  each 
year  25  inches  of  irrigation  water 
in  addition  to  a  rainfall  of  12  to  15 
inches.  He  irrigates  from  three  to 
five  times  in  a  season,  using  more  on 
the  older  trees  than  on  the  others. 
As  the  ground  in  the  orchard  is  in 
dense  shade  all  the  while  that  the 
trees  are  in  leaf,  I  asked  Mr.  Neff 
if  he  did  not  consider  that  less  water 
would  be  sufficient. 

"No,"  he  replied  quickly.  "While 
the  shade  may  prevent  evaporation, 'it 
doesn't  prevent  transpiration  through 
the  trees,  so  I  use  plenty  of  water." 

This  successful  nut  grower  uses  a 
five-foot  spring  toothed  cultivator  and 
a  five-foot  disk,  working  right  up  to 
the  trees.  He  cultivates  about  four 
inches  deep  after  plowing  under  his 
fertilizing  crop. 

The  original  20  acres  of  seedlings 
are  all  Santa  Barbara  soft  shells. 
They  are  beautiful  trees,  most  of 
them  over  20  years  old.    They  are 


Methods  of  John  B.  Neff  of  Anaheim,  Cal. 

■    By  Bailey  Millard 


essary  that  the  scion  should  fit  the 
cleft  on  the  inside  as  it  is  to  fit  along 
the  cambium  layer,  and  also  neces- 
sary that  the  cleft  be  filled  with  wax 
near  the  scion.  The  work  should  be 
examined  every  three  or  four  days- 
until  an  inch  growth  is  made  and  if 


headed  rather  high  to  permit  of 
close-up  cultivation.  The  25  acres 
of  grafted  Placentias  and  Eurekas, 
selected  because  of  their  resistance  to 
blight,  are  similarly  headed,  generally 
being  allowed  from  four  to  six  scaf- 
fold limbs.  If  a  limb  grows  too  low 
it  is  wired  up  to  a  higher  limb  and 
thus  supported  to  good  cultivating 
distance  above  the  ground. 

Mr.  Neff  is  one  of  the  few  growers 
on  this  coast  who  have  originated  a 
new  variety  of  walnuts.  The  Neff 
nut  came  from  one  of  the  seedlings 
and  is  a  prodigious  bearer.  Although 
the  shell  is  a  little  rough  and  the  nut 
does  not  grade  high,  the  crop  from  a 
Neff  tree  is  larger  than  from  any 
other  known  to  nurserymen. 

Thirty-Five  Dollars  From  One  Tree 

Looking  at  the  original  Neff  tree, 
full  of  large  green  nuts  in  a  season 
that  is  away  below  normal  because 
of  the  heat  blight,  I  was  not  greatly 
surprised  when  its  owner  told  me  he 
had  gathered  as  much  as  $35  worth 
of  nuts  from  that  one  tree. 

Owing  to  its  age  and  the  wide 
spread  of  the  limbs,  the  orchard 
looked  rather  crowded.  The  trees  had 
been  planted  40  feet  apart,  which  Mr. 
Neff  confessed  was  a  mistake. 

"After  I  saw  how  crowded  my  orig- 
inal grove  was,"  he  said,  "I  planted 
most  of  my  other  trees  48  feet  apart, 
bUt  if  I1  were  planting  them  now  I 
should  allow  at  least  60  feet  from  tree 
to  tree." 

There  is  a  pointer  for  you,  Mr. 
New  Grower.  Old  walnut  trees,  with 
a  spread  of  over  fifty  feet,  must  have 
a  little  extra  room  so  that  the  sun- 
shine can  reach  the  growing  nuts. 
Sixty  feet  apart  seems  like  wasting 
space  and  it  seems  like  a  smaller 
crop,  but  it  isn't.  Mr.  Neff's  experi- 
ence has  proved  that  fact  conclu- 
sively. And  yet  with  this  slight  dis- 
advantage he  gets  a  ton  to  the  acre 
of  good  nuts. 

Naturally  there  has  been  a  good 
demand  for  such  productive  nut  as 
the  Neff.  Growers  all  over  the 
State  and  in  Oregon  have  planted  or 
grafted  it.  About  1,000,000  scions 
have  been  sold  by  Mr.  Neff,  which, 
of  course,  has  added  to  the  profits  of 
his  45-acre  grove. 

His  Grafting  System 

As  to  his  methods  of  grafting  Mr. 
Neff  says: 

"Having  determined  the  trees  to  be 
grafted  —  generally  non-producers — 
the  operator  marks  the  stubs  that  are 
to  be  left  by  a  small  notch  out  of  the 
bark  at  the  place  where  the  cut  is  to 
be  made.    All  other  branches  are  cut 
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close  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  The  t 
operator  places  the  scions  and  the 
assistant  follows  with  hot  wax,  cover- 
ing all  cuts  on  both  scion  and  stock. 
In  cutting  large  branches  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  two  cuts,  the  first  being 
some  distance  outside  the  final  cut  to 
prevent  splitting  the  stub  or  the 
trunk. 

"The  scions  should  always  be  of 
solid,  mature  wood,  that  is,  with  as 
small  pith  as  can  be  had  readily,  and 
must  have  good  living  buds.  They 
should  be  about  one-quarter  inch  in 
diameter  and  have  at  least  two  buds. 
The  growth  having  buds  close  to- 
gether is  best. 

"When  the  tree  is  prepared  use  a 
heavy  butcher  knife  and  mallet  to 
split  the  stubs,  placing  the  knife 
across  the  stub  as  if  a  chip  one-half 
to  five-eighths  inch  thick  was  to  be 
taken  off.  Then  depress  the  handle 
of  the  knife  to  an  angle  of  30  to  45 
degrees  and  split  the  edge  down  to 
2%  to  3  inches,  allowing  the  knife  to 
reach  the  farther  side  of  the  stub  but 
not  making  the  split  entirely  across 
the  stub.  Open  the  cleft  with  an  iron 
wedge  one-half  to  five-eighths  wide 
and  thickest  on  one  edge,  placing  the 
thickest  edge  toward  the  outside. 

Fitting  the  Scions  In 
"Trim  the  cleft  in  the  stub  with  a 
sharp  knife  so  it  will  be  smooth.  Then 
cut  the  scion  so  as  to  fit  perfectly 
and  place  it  so  the  inner  bark  (the 
cambium  layer)  of  both  will  be  on 
the  same  line,  or  at  least  will  cross 
twice,  then  remove  the  wedge  and 
put  hot  wax  over  all  the  cuts  on  both 
stock  and  scion  at  once.    It  is  as  nec- 
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hreadlike  cracks  are  found  near  the 
scions  they  should  be  closed  with  hot 

wax. 

"The  wax  is  made  of  1  pound 
beeswax,  5  pounds  rosin,  1  pint  flax- 
seed oil  and  1  ounce  lampblack,  melt- 
ed together.  The  object  is  to  get  a 
wax  that  is  soft  enough  to  be  pliable 
without  running  and  a  little  practice 
will  soon  show  whether  the  wax 
needs  more  or  less  oil.  A  convenient 
furnace  can  be  made  for  heating  the 
wax  in  the  orchard  by  taking  a  coal 
oil  can,  cutting  out  the  top,  placing 
four  wires  across,  two  each  way, 
about  four  inches  from  the  top,  and 
cutting  an  opening  to  use  in  placing 
fuel  in  the  bottom.  A  wire  bail  com- 
pletes the  furnace.  A  three-quart 
sauce  pan  is  large  enough  to  hold  the 
wax,  which  may  be  made  as  needed. 

Seedlings  Not  in  Favor 

"Keep  all  the  scions  that  will  grow 
the  first  year,  and  never  head  back 
the  growth  from  a  scion  while  it  is  in 
a  growing  condition. 

Grafting  may  be  done  at  any  time 
within  six  weeks  of  the  time  the  buds 
will  start  and  the  scions  may  be  cut 
as  needed. 

"It  is  very  probable  that  seedling 
walnuts  will  become  as  scarce  as 
seedling  oranges  are  at  present." 

Beside  walnuts  there  are  on  the 
Neff  ranch  about  fifteen  acres  of  or- 
anges and  other  fruit  trees.  Natur- 
ally, a  man  who  takes  such  good  care 
of  walnut  trees  might  be  expected  to 
have  a  fine  orange  grove,  and  cer- 
tainly Mr.  Neff's  Valcncias  look  good 
to  the  visitor,  though  they  have  suf- 
fered somewhat  from  the  heat. 
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My  Luck  in  Oranges        A  Grain  Experiment 

Good  Income  From  Twenty  Acres  Season's  Work  on  the  Sperry  Farm 

By  L.  Worthington  Green  By  G.  R.  McLeod 

of  Redlands,  Oal.  .  drain.  Expert  of  the  Stockton  UMi. 


A BUFFET  from  Fate  had  de- 
prived us  of  all  of  our  posses- 
sions except  a  20-acre  grove  of 
five-year-old  orange  trees  that  carried 
a  mortgage  of  $3500  at  7  per  cent.  On 
the  property  was  an  unplastered  cabin 
containing  a  living  room  14x14  feet, 
a  bedroom  10x14  and  a  shed  kitchen 
10x24. 

We  had  two  children,  a  boy  five 
years  old  and  a  girl  of  two.  I  went 
out  to  the  ranch  ahead  of  my  family, 
patched  the  leaky  roof  and  bought  a 
good  quality  of  plain  terra  cotta  build- 
ing paper  which  I  tacked  on  the  ugly 
blue-painted  walls,  placing  a  narrow 
half-round  strip  over  the  join  and 
tacking  through  that.  When  that  was 
finished  and  the  family  installed,  with 
our  furnishings,  which  were  so  good 
as  to  be  ridiculously  out  of  keeping, 
the  rooms,  primitive  as  they  were, 
had  a  pleasant  home  look. 

And  outside,  when  one  turned  from 
the  little  unpainted  cabin,  one  faced 
a  prospect  which  I  always  thought 
was  a  main  factor  in  keeping  up  our 
courage  through  the  hard  work  of  the 
succeeding  years. 

But  He  Couldn't  Live  on  View 

The  ranch  lies  at  an  elevation  of 
about  two  thousand  feet,  overlooking 
a  broad  valley  that  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  country,  with  an  im- 
posing background  of  high  mountains. 
With  such  a  view  always  before  him 
as  he  worked,  it  would  be'difficult  for 
any  man  to  become  despondent. 

We  bought  a  fine  Jersey  cow  that 
supplied  more  rich  milk  and  cream 
and  good  butter  than  the  family  could 
use,  making  it  possible  to  sell  a  little. 
The  ranch  fronts  on  three  roads,  and 
all  during  the  winter  along  the  road- 
ways there  was  so  much  green  feed 
•n  which  the  cow  could  be  tied  that 
her  keep  cost  very  little  except  dur- 
ing the  dry  summer.  A  dozen  hens 
supplied  us  abundantly  with  eggs  and 
an  occasional  fowl,  and  lived  on 
scraps  from  the  kitchen  and  sour 
milk.  For  vegetables  we  had  to  de- 
pend on  Chinese  gardeners  who  cover 
regular  routes  with  their  wagons. 

A  bit  of  flotsam  from  the  wreck 
was  a  finely-bred  Tennessee  saddle 
mare  which  we  had  brought  with  us 
from  the  East,  and  which  had  never 
done  harder  work  in  harness  than  to 
trot  before  a  light  buggy.  With  her 
help  I  plowed  the  grove,  furrowed  out 
for  irrigating  and  did  the  endless  sub- 
sequent cultivating. 

Swift  Plowing 

The  high-strung  animal  never  could 
he  made  to  understand  that  she  could 
not  travel  as  fast  before  the  plow 
and  cultivator  as  before  the  buggy. 
And  to  enforce  a  fittingly  deliberate 
pace  I  was  obliged  to  knot  the  reins, 
pass  them  around  my  shoulders  and 
lie  back  against  them.  Even  then  we 
raced  over  the  ground,  accomplish- 
ing as  much  work  as  two  men  and 
horses  should  have  done,  but  at  terri- 
ble cost  to  ourselves. 

During  the  winter  I  picked  the  or- 
anges, and  Mollie,  hitched  to  a  light 
spring  wagon,  hauled  them  to  the 
packing  house.  Meantime  Madam  did 
the  housework,  took  care  of  the  chil- 
dren and  did  practically  all  of  the 
sewing  for  the  three.  And  at  that 
she  found  time  to  contribute  an  oc- 
casional poem  to  the  Century  and 
the  Atlantic. 

That  first  winter  the  orange  crop 
brought  in  only  $344.99,  but  the_  next 
year  the  returns  jumped  to  $1325,  and 
in  five  years  they  had  reached  $2400, 
when  the  mortgage  began  to  fade, 
ultimately  disappearing,  while  the  re- 
turns from  the  grove  continued  to  in- 
crease until  they  passed  $6000. 

We  lived  in  the  little  cabin  for  two 
years,  and  then  one  summer  while 
my  family  were  visiting  my  brother's 
in  Los  Angeles,  another  brother  vis- 


ited me,  and  he  and  I  built  consider- 
able additions  to  the  house,  though 
neither  of  ns  knew  much  of  anything 
about  carpentering.  At  one  end  of 
the  living  room  we  built  a  bedroom 
14x16  feet,  with  another  tiny  room 
overhead  which  was  reached  by  an 
outside  stairway.  We  also  tore  down 
the  kitchen  and  built  a  wing,  compris- 
ing a  dining  room  16x20  feet,  a 
kitchen,  bathroom  and  pantry. 

We  two  did  all  of  the  labor,  the 
only  outlay  being  for  material,  and 
for  that  I  bought  seconds,  except  the 
shingles,  which  were  first-class. 

For  the  bathroom  I  bought  at  half 
price  an  imperfect  porcelain  tub  that 
only  had  the  blemish  of  a  few  air 
bubbles,  and  a  second-hand  seat  and 
fittings  at  less  than  half.  Those  were 
installed  by  a  plumber  whose  union 
would  not  have  allowed  him  to  handle 
used  material  inside  the  city  where 
a  permit  was  necessary.  The  water 
was  supplied  from  a  tank  on  the  high- 
est point  of  the  ranch  about  two  hun- 
dred feet  distant  from  the  house.  The 

(Continued  on  Pace  29.) 


IN  NOVEMBER,  1915,  we  pur- 
chased from  the  Australian  Ex- 
hibit at  the  Panama-Pacific  Inter- 
national Exposition  twenty-nine  va- 
rieties of  wheat  which  were  grown  by 
the  different  experimental  stations  of 
New  Zealand  and  Australia.  These 
wheats  were  tested  in  the  Stockton 
laboratory  for  gluten  and  baking 
qualities,  and  thirteen  varieties  were 
selected  to  be  sown.  Eighteen  acres 
of  land  was  secured,  but  continued 
rains  during  November,  December 
and  January  made  sowing  impossible, 
urttil  February  22,  1916. 

Heavy  rainfall  for  several  days 
caused  the  land  to  run  together  and 
bake  on  top.  This  was  broken  by 
harrowing.  As  there  were  no  spring 
showers  the  wheat  did  not  have  a 
chance  to  show  what  it  would  do 
ordinarily. 

Out  of  the  thirteen  varieties  planted 
three  or  four  appeared  to  have  the 
characteristics  of  suitable  wheats  to 
be  grown  in  California,  both  as  to 
yield  and  milling  qualities. 

Gluten  and  baking  tests  were  taken 


on  twelve,  which  showed  an  average 
gluten  content  of  30.2  per  cent,  the 
highest  being  38.8  per  cent,  in  a 
smooth,  hard  Durham  variety,  and 
the  lowest  25.4  per  cent,  in  a  white 
milling  wheat. 

A  Gluten  Surprise 

We  were  considerably  surprised  at 
the  high  average  of  gluten  content 
in  these  wheats,  as  the  common  va- 
rieties of  milling  wheat  grown  on  the 
various  fields  surrounding  this  experi- 
mental plat  showed  an  average  of 
from  19  per  cent  to  21  per  cent  wet 
gluten,  which  has  been  the  average 
for  this  character  of  land  in  the  va- 
rious wheat  growing  sections  through- 
the  State. 

About  this  time  Manager  E.  J.  Luke 
decided  to  make  further  experiments 
and  leased  the  Mary  J.  Hewitt  farm, 
consisting  of  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  acres  near  Farmington  for  a  term 
of  three  years. 

There  are  three  different  types  of 
soil  on  this  place — eighty-five  acres 
of  red  sedimentary  adobe  was  sum- 
mer fallowed  when  we  secured  the 
place  and  this  was  planted  to  eleven 
different  varieties  of  wheat — the  larg- 
est plat  contained  thirty  acres  and 
the  smallest  one  acre. 

Seventy  acres  of  black  adobe — 
twenty-five  acres  of  which  was  win- 
ter plowed  and  sown  to  three  va- 
rieties of  wheat  and  the  balance  of 
the  field  plowed  and  sown  to  rye  for 
green  manuring.  This  was  plowed 
under  last  spring  and  will  be  seeded 
about  November. 

Our  Fertilizing  Methods 

A  red  clay  gravel  field  containing 
sixty  acres  was  plowed  last  winter 
and  seeded  to  rye,  which  was  also 
plow-ed  under  for  green  manuring — 
as  well  as  to  lighten  up  the  soil.  This 
red  gravel  field  is  the  same  characte'r 
of  land  as  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
in  California  that  were  formerly  sown 
to  grain  and  are  now  being  used  for 
pasture — at  present  classed  as  worn- 
out  lands. 

Thirty  acres  of  creek  bottom  pas- 
ture was  sown  to  Italian  and  Austral- 
ian rye  grass  mixed  and  has  yielded 
sufficient  pasturage  for  forty  head  of 
cattle  the  past  four  months. 

Forty  acres  of  alfalfa  was  treated 
to  an  application  of  1000  pounds  of 
hydrated  lime  per  acre,  after  manur- 
ing last  winter,  and  as  soon  as  the 
first  cutting  of  alfalfa  was  taken  off 
200  pounds  of  gypsum  was  applied 
per  acre.  From  present  indications 
we  will  get  three  times  as  much  hay 
per  acre  as  last  year. 

Two  hundred  and  nine  hogs  have  . 
already  been  fattened  and  sold  since 
November  1,  1916,  and  we  have  one 
hundred  and  forty  shoats  and  twenty- 
five  breed  sows  on  the  farm  at  pres- 
ent. Part  of  these  are  thoroughbred 
Poland  chinas. 

Twelve  dozen  White  Leghorn  hens 
and  four  hundred  three-months-old 
chickens  complete  the  list  at  present. 

More  Experiments  This  Fall 

Further  experiments  are  to  be 
carried  on  this  fall  in  a  larger  way, 
as  the  company  has  leased  an  addi- 
tional three  hundred  and  ten  acres 
of  wheat  land  from  R.  J.  Stanley 
about  three  miles  from  the  Hewitt 
farm.  This  land  at  present  is  sum- 
mer fallowed  and  will  be  sown  in 
November  to  two  or  three  of  the 
wheats  grown  on  the  Hewitt  ranch 
showing  the  best  milling  qualities. 

While  our  experiments  only  cover 
part  of  two  years,  we  believe  that  a 
good  milling  wheat  can  still  be  raised 
in  California,  and  we  expect  when 
these  experiments  are  finished  to 
have  at  least  one  or  two  varieties  of 
wheat  that  are  superior  to  the  differ- 
ent varieties  now  being  grown  in  Cal- 
ifornia for  milling  purposes. 


Why  Not  Teach  All  Rural  School  Children  Tillage? 

OKLAHOMA  has  a  big  idea  and  have  a  garden.    Where  this  is  possi- 

it  is  following  it  out.    The  idea  ble  it  should  be  done, 

is  to  teach  agriculture  in  the  Imagine  a  little  chap  sitting  in  a 

public  schools.     This  is  done  in  a  hot  schoolroom  learning  how  to  grow 

very  small  and  sporadic  way  in  sev-  things  out  of  a  book,  when  all  about 

eral    rural    districts    in    the    Pacific  him  there  are  fields  of  waving  grain 

States,  but  if  it  were  to  be  taken  up  and  orchards  and  other  places  where 

and  carried  out  in  a  large  and  prac-  he  could  learn  to  far  better  purpose 

tical  way  there  would  be  fewer  boys  and  at  the  same  time  be  healthier  and 

leaving  the  farm  and  going  to  the,  better  contented.  , 

city   and  there   would   be   a   larger  "How  to  Vitalize  the  Teaching  of 

production  of  food  in  such  times  as  Agriculture  in  the  Rural  Schools"  is 

these  when  every  bean  and  potato  a  booklet  just  issued  by  the  Interna- 

count.  tional      Harvester     Company  that 

What  our  school  children  are  being  should   be   in    the    hands   of  every 

taught  about  agriculture  at  the  pres-  school  superintendent  in  the  country, 

ent  time  is  in  a  limited,  bookish  way.  It  is  bristling  with  ideas  and  most  of 

If  they  were  taken  out  of  doors  by  them  are  good  ones.     It  advocates 

practical  farm  instructors  and  shown  the  study  of  things  and  not  of  litera- 

how   garden   truck   and   wheat   and  ture  about  things.    Corn-testing  with 

corn  really  grow  they  would  take  a  real  corn  in  hand  is  recommended, 

far  livelier   interest   in   agricultural  for  example,  and  so  is  the  study  of 

matters.  potato  raising,  alfalfa  growing  and 

Luther  Burbank  is  an  advocate  of  the  production  of  other  crops  in  the 

the  plan  of  letting  every  boy  and  girl  field. 


With  a  World  of  Real  Farming:  All  About  Illra,  This  Schoolboy  Studies  Agriculture  In 

Bum, 
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My  Show  Garden  Work      Hot  Shot  From  Hoover 


How  Splendid  Results  Were  Obtained 

By  James  R.  Smith 

In  Charge  of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  Demonstration  Garden. 


Farmer  Must  and  Will  Be  Protected 


By  Herbert  Hoover 

Kational  Food  Admintttrator. 


FOR  the  benefit  of  backyard  farm- 
ers and  for  gardeners  gener- 
ally, I  am  going  to  relate  my 
experience  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  Demonstration  Garden, 
about  which  so  much  has  been  said 
during  the  past  season.  This  dem- 
onstration has  been  wholly  success- 
ful. As  a  great  many  people  have 
asked  me  how  I  have  managed  to 
raise  such  magnificent  specimens  of 
vegetables,  this  article  will  answer 
some  of  their  questions. 

The  work  in  the  garden  was  start- 
ed ori  the  30th  of  May.  which  was 
rather  too  late.  We  had  .81  of  an  acre, 
well  fenced  but  not  very  good  land, 
as  it  was  scattered  over  with  pieces 
of  cement,  mortar,  rock  and  brick- 
bats, that  had  remained  after  the  con- 
struction of  the  Examiner  building. 
This  debris  was  removed  and  the  land 
was  flooded  by  the  water  company, 
after  which  we  scattered  lime  over  it, 
one  sack  of  SO  pounds  to  every  1000 
square  feet.  This  lime  was  plowed 
under  and  the  ground  was  then  har- 
rowed and  hand  raked. 

Planning  the  Garden 

I  laid  the  garden  out  in  S0x60-foot 
plots  for  each  of  the  leading  vege- 
tables to  be  planted.  In  the  first  bed 
I  planted  beans.  These  included 
■  navy,  Lady  Washington  and  the  pink 
variety,  besides  the  Tepary,  a  desert 
bean  which  is  said  to  require  no 
water.  I  also  planted  Kentucky  Won- 
ders, stick  limas,  .bush  limas  and 
mammoth  limas.  These  mammoth 
limas  are  certainly  wonderful  plants. 
As  they  require  a  lot  of  room,  I 
placed  the  rows  five  feet  apart.  Some 
of  the  beans  were  planted  just  before 
the  hot  spell,  and  I  was  assured  by 
the  passersby,  who  looked  over  the 
fence,  that  they  would  never  amount 
to  anything.  I  confess  that  after  one 
particularly  hot  Sunday,  just  as  the 
beans  were  poking  their  heads  above 
the  ground,  that  I  went  to  look  at 
them  with  considerable  anxiety,  but 
the  heat  did  not  seem  to  affect  them 
in  the  least,  nor  were  they  much  dam- 
aged by  insects.  I  attribute  their 
success,  as  well  as  that  of  all  the 
other  vegetables  in  the  garden,  to  my 
system  of  irrigation  and  cultivation. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Teparys.  I 
watered  my  beans  once  in  two  weeks 
and  began  cultivating  them  as  soon 
as  a  dry  crust  appeared  on  the 
ground.  Three  rows  of  the  Teparys 
were  not  watered.  The  others  have 
been  given  water  and  show  up  a  little 
better  than  the  ones  not  irrigated. 

Wonderful  Tomatoes 
After  the  beans,  I  planted  toma- 
toes. These  we(e  of  the  home,  beef- 
steak, stone.  River  Brothers  and  fa- 
vorite varieties.  The  plants,  which 
were  all  about  six  inches  in  height, 
were  set  out  about  the  20th  of  June, 
and  by  the  first  of  September  the 
home  tomatoes  were  higher  than 
my  head,  which  is  remarkable,  as  I 
am  six  feet  four  inches  in  height.  It 
has  been  necessary  to  frame  up  these 
tomatoes  on  structures  seven  feet  to 
eight  feet  high.  They  call  forth  ad- 
miring comments  from  everybody 
who  sees  them,  not  only  because  of 
their  remarkable  plant  growth,  but 
because  of  their  wonderful  bearing 
quality.  The  home  tomato  has  been 
out  only  a  year.  From  one  plant  last 
year  352  tomatoes  were  picked.  I  ex- 
pect to  be  equally  successful  with 
some  of  mine. 

I  have  used  very  little  fertilizer  in 
my  garden.  I  could  not  get  manure 
and  so  employed  cottonseed  meal, 
chiefly  for  the  tomatoes.  Altogether, 
I  used  10  sacks  of  the  cottonseed.  I 
have  also  used  some  pine  sawdust. 

I  planted  21  hills  of  cucumbers,  in- 
cluding 8  hills  of  lemon  cucumbers,  a 
new  variety,  which  is   showing  up 


well.  Among  other  kinds  were  the 
long  green  and  the  gherkin.  All  of 
my  cucumbers  have  done  well.  I  have 
employed  the  same  system  of  irriga- 
tion and  cultivation  as  with  the  other 
plants. 

Astonishing  Results 
A  bed  of  bell  peppers  has  shown 
beautiful  results,  some  of  the  bells 
being  larger  than  a  man's  fist.  I  had 
good  luck,  too,  with  the  Anaheim 
Chile  peppers,  and  also  with  eggplant, 
cauliflower  and  kale. 

Roselle,  which  is  something  like 
okra,  and  which  bears  berries  from 
which  a  delicious  jelly  is  made,  has 
also  done  well  and  has  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  attention  because  of  its 
being  an  unfamiliar  plant  to  most 
people. 

In  this  demonstration  garden  I 
have  grown  a  good  crop  of  Gar- 
vanzas,  which  are  a  pea-bean  much 
esteemed  by  nearly  all  Spanish  speak- 
ing people.  I  have  also  raised  soya 
beans,  which  make  an  excellent  cover 
crop. 

The  soil  in  the  garden,  which  was 
partly  adobe  and  partly  sand,  seemed 
to  lend  itself  to  everything  that  I 
planted,  although,  as  I  said  before,  I 
attribute  most  of  my  success  to  my 
methods  of  watering  and  hoeing, 
which  may  be  profitably  followed  by 
any  gardener.  You  cannot  get  good 
results  by  relying  too  much  upon  ir- 
rigation or  upon  cultivation.  You 
must  irrigate  regularly,  employ 
plenty  of  water  and  keep  your  top 
soil  loose  by  hoeing  as  soon  as  the 
soil  begins  to  get  a  little  dry. 

I  had   good  success  with  onions. 

Lima  Benns  That  Made  Beholders  Wonder. 
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NO  one  has  yet  refuted  the  fact 
that  our  farmers  last  year  re- 
ceived under  $1.50  per  bushel 
for  their  wheat.  But  our  consuming 
population  bought  their  flour  based 
on  over  $2.50  wheat  for  a  large  part 
of  the  year.  Nor  are  these  unneces- 
sary margins  confined  to  wheat  alone. 
Therefore,  if  we  are  to  protect  our 
people  and  maintain  our  efficiency  in 
the  war,  we  must  find  a  remedy,  so 
far  as  we  may,  for  these  evils. 

On  our  normal  consumption,  and 
despite  all  promises  of  an  abundant 
harvest  in  the  United  States,  our  sup- 
plies arc  far  below  our  combined 
necessities.  This  is  a  situation  that 
can  only  be  met  by  reduction'  in  con- 
sumption and  by  the  elimination  of 
waste  among  our  people. 

Not  alone  is  the  world  short  of 
food,  it  is  short  of  ships  and  it  has 
a  weekly  growing  shortage.  Eight 
millions  of  tons  of  commercial  ship- 
ping are  in  war  service  and  5,000,000 
tons  destroyed.  Every  week  shows  a 
shortage  of  from  100,000  to  200,000 
tons  carrying  capacity.  And  thus  the 
far  distant  markets  of  the  world  are 
one  by  one  eliminated. 

Our  Import  Problems 

We  must  reduce  our  consumption 
of  sugar;  we  must  restrict  the  de- 
mands of  the  speculators,  or  else  only 
those  who  can  pay  the  price  will  have 
those  vital  food  supplies.  The  short- 
age of  vegetable  oils  affects  our  soap 
supply,  driving  the  soap  manufactur- 
ers to  absorb  animal  fats. 

One  phase  of  the  shortage  in  ship- 
ping to  which  we  must  give  serious 
heed  is  that  certain  sections  of  the 
world  are  continuing  their  produc- 
tion, and,  being  unable  to  pour  these 
foodstuffs  into  the  markets,  are  ac- 
cumulating them  as  against  the  time 
of  peace. 

We  have  placed  an  embargo  upon 

Tomatoes  of  Surpassing  Growth  and  Excel- 
lence. 


mm. 


International  Film  Photos 

Also  with  cabbages.  My  onions  were 
raised  from  plants,  sown  as  late  as 
June  15th,  and  they  were  transplant- 
ed August  1st.  They  have  turned  out 
a  remarkably  good  crop. 

On  one  of  the  50x60-foot  plots  I 
planted  corn — bantam,  Mexican  pink, 
country  gentlemen  and  Oregon  ever- 
green. I  can  recommend  my  system 
of  planting  to  all  corn  growers  who 
want  to  get  a  good  crop.  I  ran  a 
ditch,  about  six  inches  deep,  where 
the  rows  were  to  be.  and  before  plant- 
ing the  corn  I  flooded  the  ditch  thor- 
oughly. The  kernels  were  planted 
rather  thickly,  but  when  the  corn 
came  up  I  thinned  it  so  that  the 
plants  were  a  foot  apart.  This  pre- 
vented crowding  and  resulted  in  a 
very  heavy  growth.  Best  results  were 
obtained  from  the  evergreen  and 
country  gentlemen. 

Between  the  tomatoes  and  the  corn 

(Continued  on  Face  26.) 


the  shipment  of  food  and  other  com- 
modities from  the  country  because,  if 
we  allow  an  unlimited  drain  from  our 
supplies,  we  will  face  absolute  short- 
age next  spring.  We  must  monthly 
take  stock  of  our  position  to  see  that 
we  are  allowing  through  this  em- 
bargo only  what  we  can  spare.  We 
must  insist  upon  the  export  of  cheese, 
for  instance,  in  place  of  other  fats.  i. 
Protect  the  Farmer! 

If  I  interpret  the  signs  correctly, 
the  farmer  is  coming  into  his  day  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to  support 
him.  The  prices  of  commodities  will 
rise  steadily  through  the  course  of 
the  war.  The  farmer  must  be  pro- 
tected eventually  in  what  he  pays  for 
his  supplies  with  the  industries  in  the 
course  of  his  food. 

I  have  spent  the  last  two  and  a  half 
years  in  the  midst  of  this  war.  It  is 
no  loose  statement  that  we  face  a 
race  of  people  under  a  government 
intent  upon  mastery  of  the  world. 
The  war  seems  far  away  to  most  of 
our  people.  But  as  surely  as  we 
were  fighting  for  freedom  in  1776,  we 
are  fighting  for  our  national  existence 
and  our  national  faith,  this  day  and 
month,  1917. 

The  Germans  have  not  only  esti- 
mated our  disintegration,  but  they 
have  calculated  upon  us  as  a  people 
incapable  of  organization.  They  have 
put  10,000,000  into  the  field  from  a 
population  of  65,000,000  and  they 
have  supplied  them  with  food  sup- 
plies from  an  area  not  much  larger 
than  the  State  of  Texas.  Every  Ger- 
man farmer  today  plants  exactly  the 
seed  and  exactly  the  field  in  which  he 
is  directed.  On  harvest,  at  the  in- 
structed moment,  he  hands  over  his 
products  at  prices  fixed  for  him  and 
receives  back  his  foodstuffs  on  tickets 
which  are  allowed  to  him  from  day 
to  day. 

No  Food  Autocracy  for  Ua 

We  have  no  desire  for  such  an  or- 
ganization. To  adopt  it  would  be  to 
yield  ourselves  to  autocracy  within 
our  borders.  There  is  another  solu- 
tion. There  is  a  solution.  Democ- 
racy can  voluntarily  organize  itself 
from  the  bottom  up;  that  by  inspira- 
tion as  to  the  problem  with  which 
it  is  confronted,  and  as  to  the  meth- 
ods by  which  they  may  be  solved  by 
self-imposed  discipline,  by  self-elect- 
ed leadership  and  organization,  it  can 
find  solution  and  defend  itself. 

This  is  the  ideal  and  the  intention 
of  the  Food  Administration.  If  we 
fail  on  this  line,  we  fail  because  de- 
mocracy does  not  possess  in  itself  the 
efficiency  to  defend  itself. 

I  resent  the  statement  that  the 
Food  Administration  is  dictatorship. 
I  have  seen  the  suffering  of  10,000,- 
000  people  under  the  wrongs  of  dic- 
tatorship. Food  Administration  as 
much  as  any  other  function  of  democ- 
racy must  be  founded  on  the  consent 
and  good  will  of  the  governed. 

Corner  of  the  Demonstration  Garden. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


A  Lesson  to  Irrigators      Why  I  Am  a  Farmer 


More  Cultivation,  Less  Water 


H 


ERE  is  a  let- 
ter   that  il- 
1  u  s  trates  a 
I  point    for  which 
I  Orchard  and  Farm 
I  has  contended 
J  from  time  to  time, 
Ithat  over-irrigation 
1  cannot  be  counted 
upon   to  give  re- 
sults where  culti- 
I  v  a  t  i  o  n    is  neg- 
llected: 

Editor  Orchard 
ind  Farm: 
I  am  very 
|  pleased  to  see  you 
so  strongly  advo- 
I  eating  the  more 
|  intense  cultivation 
of  crops.  Probably 
no  locality  in  the  country  has  suf- 
fered as  much  as  the  great  Imperial 
Valley  in  this  respect. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  place 

WHAT  INTELLIGENT  TILLAGE  WILL  DO 
Imperial  Valley  Mllo  Maize  Only  Six  Weeks 
Old.   Showing  Good   Results  of  Frequent 
Cultivation.    Since  Its  Planting  Thla  Corn 
Has  Not  Had  One  Drop  of  Water. 


No.  2  will  cost  about  $1,  and  the  cost 
of  cultivating  will  probably  be  abeut 
$1  an  acre  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
irrigating  of  No.  2,  but  No.  1  will 
yield  at  least  two  tons  to  the  acre, 
while  No.  2  will  not  make  over  three- 
quarters  of  a  ton,  and  the  net  returns 
on  No.  1  will  be  more  than  three 
times  that  on  No.  2.  Besides  the  land 
in  No.  1  will  be  in  very  much  better 
condition  for  the  next  crop. 

It  would  well  repay  every  farmer 
in  this  great  valley  to  read  every  num- 
ber of  Orchard  and  Farm,  as  it  is 
chock  full  of  good  things. 

Hoping  that  you  will  keep  up  the 
good  fight  for  the  better  tilling  of  the 
soil,  I  am  yours  very  truly, 

H.  H.  CLARK. 

Calipatria,  Cal.,  Aug.  18,  1917 


By  Dorothy  Dalton 
The  Wrll-Knoum  Cinema  Actrest 


Miss  Dalton  and  Her  New  Tractor. 


AS  SOON  as  I  found  myself  firm- 
ly established  as  an  actress  I  be- 
gan to  invest  in  farm  lands.  My 
first  venture  was  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, and,  as  I  could  only  visit  my 
farm  at  rare  intervals,  I  placed  a 
trusty  Scandinavian  in  charge.  My 
plan  succeeded  beyond  expectations. 
Contrary  to  the  prophecies  of  skep- 
tical friends,  it  showed  a  profit  the 
first  year. 

Now,  when  I  retire  from  the  screen 
to  enjoy  the  long  holiday  I  expect 
to  have  earned,  where  do  you  think 
I  shall  go? 

One  guess,  please. 

If  any  actor  or  actress  today  is  en- 
titled to  hold  up  the  head  and  throw 
back  the  shoulders,  it's  the  one  who, 
with  his  own  land,  has  brought  a 
good  crop  through  to  the  harvest. 
There's  satisfaction  in  that,  greater 
than  anyone  may  guess  who  hasn't 
seen  its  fulfillment. 

I'm  happy  in  the  thought  of  hav- 
ing achieved  success  on  the  stage  and 


in  motion  pictures,  but  I'm  just  as 
proud  of  the  dollars  I've  made  in 
growing  my  crops.  There's  art  in 
acting,  but,  likewise,  in  farming. 

The  long  and  short  of  it  is  that  I'd 
just  as  soon  own  one  dollar  made  by 
crop-growing  on,  my  farm  as  one 
hundred  cents  made  by  acting  before 
the  camera. 

Why?  Why.  because  in  growing 
my  grain  I've  added  something  to 
the  world's  well-being.  The  person 
who  is  to  feel  himself  worth  while 
must  earn  a  place  in  the  world  by  def- 
inite service.  I'm  not  saying  that 
farming  is  the  only  way  open  to  him, 
but  it's  a  mighty  good  way.  There 
'aren't  many  better. 

I  have  equipped  my  farm  with  some 
of  the  latest  and  best  machinery.  Re- 
cently I  bought  from  the  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Company  a  10-20 
horsepower  tractor,  a  disc  harrow  and 
a  cultivator.  I  believe  in  having  the 
best  machinery  for  my  farm  and  that 
is  one  reason  why  I  have  been  so 
successful. 


that  the  writer  knows  of  where  even 
a  semblance  of  a  crop  can  be  raised 
without  cultivation  except  here,  and 
for  that  reason  it  has  been  the  prac- 
tice here  to  plant  large  acreages,  de- 
pending entirely  upon  irrigation  to 
make  a  crop,  and  it  is  surprising  that 
they  raise  the  crops  they  do  without 
any  cultivation.  But  this  is  no  argu- 
ment against  better  cultivation,  as  it 
has  been  proved  here  many  times  that 
cultivation  will  more  than  double  the 
production.  . 

I  am  sending  you  a  photograph  ot 
a  field  of  milo  maize  six  weeks  old 
which  has  not  had  a  single  drop  of 
water  since  planting.  The  ground 
was  well  prepared  and  well  irrigated 
before  planting.  It  has  been  culti- 
vated four  times  since  then,  but,  al- 
though six  weeks  old,  it  has  not  had 
a  drop  of  water  since  the  initial  irri- 
gation. Let  us  call  this  field  No.  1. 
Now  if  you  want  it,  I  can  send  you 
another  picture  of  a  field  which  I 
will  call  No.  2,  that  was  planted  on 
the  same  day  as  No.  1  and  was  put 
in  according  to  the  usual  method 
here,  that  is.  disking  the  land,  plant- 
ing the  corn  and  irrigating  about 
every  ten  days.  Field  No.  2  is  just 
across  the  road  from  No.  1.  They  are 
both  the  same  kind  of  land,  but  there 
is  a  vast  difference  in  the  yield, 

To  be  sure,  it  costs  more  to  put  the 
crop  in  right,  but  take  the  above  two 
fields  as  an  example.  No.  1  probably 
costs  $5  an  acre  to  get  the  ground  in 
the  proper  shape  for  planting,  while 


Harvesting  Seven  Hundred  Acres  of  Wheat  in  One  Day 


WHAT  is  believed  to  be  the 
record  day's  cutting  and 
threshing  of  wheat  was  made 
at  Natoma,  Cal.,  this  season,  just 
outside  the  city  limits  of  Sacramento. 
The  land  from  which  this  crop  was 
taken,  formerly  flooded  for  five 
months  of  the  year,  was  practically 
unproductive  until  the  Natoma  Com- 
pany saved  it  from  the  river  by  an 


impregnable  levee,  at  a  cost  of  $3,- 
000,000,  and  added  more  than  50,000 
acres  of  rich,  sediment  soil  to  Cali- 
fornia's productive  area.  The  yield 
for  this  year  in  beans,  corn,  alfalfa, 
wheat  and  barley  is  estimated  at 
nearly  $4,000,000. 

The  wheat  harvesting  was  done  by 
seven  combined  harvesters  operated 
by  great  traction  engines. 


Each  harvester  cut  a  swath  of  35 
feet.  As  they  rolled  their  way 
through  the  golden  grain  they  mowed 
a  pathway  245  feet  wide. 

The  harvesting  began  shortly  after 
sunup.  Before  sunset  the  grain  from 
700  acres  had  been  gathered  and  was 
on  its  way  in  barges  down  the  Sac- 
ramento River  to  be  ground  into 
flour. 


onl  Day's  Cut  and    Thresh  of  Win 


-  lnteruaUontl  TUm  (hrrlax. 
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Use  Freely] 
For  Poultry  and 
on  Your  Live  Stock 

For  Poultry — Seize  the  hen  and 
dust  Instant  Louse  Killer  into 
the  feathers.   Sprinkle  it  in 
the  nests,  on  the  roosts  and 
i  floors.  For  convenience 
sprinkle  Instant  Louse  Killer 
in  the  dust  bath  occasionally 
— your  hens  will  do  the  rest. 
This  means  louse  prevention. 
For  Stock — With  one  hand 
stroke  the  hair  the  wrong 
way,  with  the  other  sift  in  the 
Louse  Killer.  It  will  do 
I  the  rest. 

GUARANTEED.  The  dealer 
will  refund  your  money  if  it 
does  not  do  as  claimed. 

1  lb.  25c,  2»?  lbs.  50c  (.except  in  Canada)  \ 

Dr.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland  Ohio 


Rose  Crest  Berkshires 

The  blood  of  such  great  sires  as  Masterpiece. 
Rivals.  Champion's  Best  and  others.  None 
bettor  on  the  Coast.  I  am  offering  at  present 
14  boars  and  10  gilts  (arrowed  In  1915.  also 
fall  plga  of  both  sexes. 

Herd  headed  by  Rookwood  Baron  10th  No. 
162792   and   Ames  Rival   118   No.  217854. 

For  full  particulars  and  prices  address 
F.  L.  HALL,  Perris,  California 


Who  Does 

Your  Washing? 

Let   Spik  &  Span 
Do  the  Next 

— No  rubbing. 

— No  more  aching  backs. 

— Makes  wash  day  a  pleasure. 

— Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

5    Big    Washings  15c — Postpaid 

Spik  &  Span  Co. 
Box  1012,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Are  Your  Hen  Profits 
Satisfactory  1 

If  not,  there  Is  something  wrong-; 
and  by  adopting  the 

"LEE  WAY" 

the  wrong  can  be  easily  corrected. 
Cash  Prizes 

Those  who  will  report  to  us  by 
December  15th,  1917,  the  results 
received  from  use  of  the  "Lee 
Way"  and  the  "Lee  Way  Assort- 
ment" during  the  months  August, 
September,  October  and  November, 
we  offer  Cash  Prizes  for  the  15 
best  reports: 

First  Prize   $25.00 

Second   Prize   20.00 

Third  Prize   16.00 

Fourth  Prize   10.00 

Fifth  Prize    5.00 

Tan  Prizes  of  (each)  2.50 

Start  the  "  Le«  Way  »  Now 
Get  the  Free  Lee  library  from 

.„  Globe  HillS  UsAnfldei 


The  Rice  Harvest 

By  C.  F.  Adams 

THE  rice  harvest  of  1917  is  now 
under  way  and  full  reports  of  it 
are  being  anticipated  with  keen 
interest  by  the  rice  user  as  well  as 
the  rice  grower. 

In  this,  the  farmers'  year,  the 
world-wide  demand  for  food  is  giving 
the  rice  grower  a  prospect  for  a 
proper  price,  and  many  investors  will 
reap  the  benefit  and  be  able  to  regain 
their  construction  costs. 

Aside  from  the  mere  money  gain, 
the  returns  this  year  will  determine 
the  value  of  several  new  varieties  of 
rice  which  are  being  given  their  first 
commercial  planting. 

The  State  Experiment  Station  has 
brought  out  one  interesting  variety 
and  others  have  been  imported  from 
Japan,  where  rice  growing  is  a  na- 
tional industry. 

This  season  has  been  one  that  tried 
men's  souls,  as  well  as  their  irriga- 
tion systems.  The  general  "hot 
spell"  is  suposed  to  last  from  three 
to  five  days,  but  this  year  the  high 
temperature,  110  to  115  degrees, 
lasted  for  more  than  a  month,  and 
with  it,  the  north  winds  that  lap  up 
water  faster  than  it  can  be  replaced. 

At  the  end  of  the  hot  period  hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  rice  were  dry  and 
seared  brown,  with  only  a  trace  of 
green  in  the  stalk  to  show  life.  Then 
the  temperature  fell  to  about  95 
degrees,  and  the  abnormal  evapora- 
tion was  over.  Acre  after  acre  of 
"burned"  rice  got  a  supply  of  water 
and  started  again  in  a  race  to  regain 
lost  time  and  growth. 

Surprisingly  Good  Results 
Rice  has  been  rated  as  a  delicate 
prain  that  could  not  be  grown  with- 
out skilled  attention  to  direct  the 
depth  of  water,  time  of  irrigation,  etc. 
Here  was  a  situation  where  hundreds 
of  acres  did  not  get  a  drop  of  water 
for  three  weeks,  in  a  hot  spell  that 
was  abnormal.  In  five  days  after 
watering,  such  a  parched  field  will 
regain  its  green  luster  and  will  be 
only  a  few  days  late  in  grain  forma- 
tion. I  doubt  if  wheat  or  barley 
would  show  such  complete  recovery 
under  similar  conditions.  To  be  sure, 
such  rice  straw  will  be  short,  but  the 
rice  itself  will  be  well  headed  out. 

Many  rice  growers  are  misled  by  a 
heavy  growth  of  straw  in  expecting  a 
heavy  yield,  but  a  heavy  straw  crop 
indicates  late  m?turing  rice  and  often 
the  hulls  are  only  partly  filled.  In 
estimating  this  year's  returns,  it  is 
probable  that  acre  for  acre,  the  crop 
will  be  earlier  and  somewhat  better 
than  that  of  1916.  The  grain  will  be 
better  matured  and  therefore  heavier. 
Prices  and  Wages  High 
The  price  per  pound  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  joint  agreement  of  the 
growers  and  the  government  com- 
mission that  is  in  charge  of  food 
values. 

Wheat  has  recently  been  valued  at 
nearly  4  cents  per  pound  and  rice  is  a 
more  expensive  crop  to  grow  and 
harvest.  The  crop  this  year  is  in 
much  stronger  hands  and  market  con- 
ditions are  vastly  improved.  Last 
year  many  a  grower  was  forced  to 
sell  for  less  than  cost,  to  get  money 
for  his  harvest  time.  This  year  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  will  be  owned  by 
not  over  a  half  dozen  growers  and 
their  associates  and  prices  will  rep- 
resent a  profit.  Harvest  labor  is 
already  in  good  demand  and  the  work- 
man will  get  his  share. 

The  growers  have  adopted  a  scale 
of  wages  that  gives  about  25  per  cent 
more  to  the  harvest  hand.  Wages 
range  from  a  minimum  of  $2.50  per 
day  and  board  for  the  bundle  pitcher 
to  $5.00  per  day -and  board  for  the 
skilled  threshing  machine  operator, 
with  a  rate  of  $1.25  per  day  and  feed 
for  a  span  of  horses  or  mules. 

These  rates  should  attract  an  ample 
labor  supply  as  well  as  ample  stock 
for  binder  and  thresher  work.  All  in 
all  the  rice  man  has  abundant  cause 
for  his  confidence  and  his  tendency  to 
be  cheerful. 


m-'\ 
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Germain's  Hairy  Peruvian  Al- 
falfa was  thoroughly  tested  out  all  over  the 
State,  and  the  entire  Southwest,  last  year — 
and  it  HAS  MADE  GOOD! 

It  is  the  HEAVIEST  PRODUCER  known— 
and  it  is  bound  to  displace  all  other  varie- 
ties. It  grows  vigorously  in  all  climates — 
does  well  at  5000  feet  or  at  sea  level. 

Germain's  Hairy  Peruvian  Alfalfa  produces  a  great 
mass  of  leaves  from  the  top  to  the  crown  of  the  plant, 
and  as  the  leaves  contain  the  greatest  amount  of 
food  value,  this  type  of  alfalfa  gives  the  far- 
mer the  greatest  yield. 


To  insure  perfect 
results  buy  only 
Germain's  proven 
seed. 


Order  today  from 

SUD6PLMTC* 

50  MAIN  SX 


and  obtain  2%7bNf 


IE  DAG 

L_  Iglue 


E'S 


_  J  GLUE 

FOR^EMEQGENCIES  tO- 


No  matter  what  you  have  for  sale 
or  trade  you  should  easily  find  a  buyer 
by  running  an  advertisement  on  the 
Farmers*  Market  Page — only  3c  per 
word  per  issue.  All  ads  must  be  In 
our  office  by  the  23rd  of  the  month. 


Going  & 
Want  ? 


Send  for 
-this  Book 


IMPORTANT  FEATURES  ARE— 

— Best  methods  of  planting. 

— Proper  pruning  for  big  crops. 

— Soils,  Cultivation,  Irrigation,  etc. 

— New   varieties   of   trees   you    will    want  to 

know  about. 

— Roeding's  Landscape  Service  Department. 


Which  accu- 
rately de- 
scribes  and 
prices  more 
varieties  of 
trees,  shrubs, 
vines  and  roses 
than  any  other 
Nursery  Cata- 
logue In  the 
United  States. 

Be    sura  and 

have  your 
name  regis- 
tered  early  fer 
a  copy. 


Fancher  Creek  Nurseries 
70BuS?d   FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 
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Paint  now— Delay 
means  Decay 


DECAY  does  not  wait  until  times  are  better.  When 
you  are  busy  with  other  things  or  when  you  feel  like 
saving  your  paint  money — that's  the  time  when  decay  gets 
in  its  work  and  your  farm  property  begins  to  run  down. 
Delay  invites  decay  and  decay  means  costly  repairs. 

But  you  cannot  fool  the  weather  with  poor  paint  any 
more  than  you  can  fool  nature  with  poor  seed. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Company  has   been  making* 
quality  paints  and  varnishes  for  over  fifty  years.  That's 
time  enough  to  prove  quality.  Get 

Sherw/n-I 

house  Paint 

for  your  house.  This  is  a  heavy-bodied,  weather-resisting 
paint,  made  of  pure  lead,  pure  zinc  and  pure  linseed  oil. 
It  is  mixed,  ready  to  apply  and  when  properly  applied 
will  not  crack,  peel  or  fade.  Measured  by  its  remarkable 
covering  and  spreading  power  and  by  the  years  of  service 
it  gives,  you  will  find  it  the  most  inexpensive  paint  you 
can  buy. 

You  can  get  every  kind  of  paint  and  varnish  that  your 
farm  requires  from  the  Sherwin-Williams  dealer  near  you. 
S-W  Barn  Red  for  your  barns,  fences,  corn-cribs,  etc., 
S-W  Wagon  and  Implement  Paint  for  your  farm  equip- 
ment, S-W  Auto  Enamels  for  your  car — each  a  special 
product  made  to  best  serve  its  purpose. 

Our  booklet  "The  ABC  of  Home  Painting"  tells  you  Aotv  to 
paint  everything  in  and  around  your  farm.  Send for  a  free  copy 

Sherwin-Willia 

Paints  &-  Varnishes 

Address  all  inquiries  to  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

ROS     Csnal  Road,  N.  W,  Cleveland,  O. 
Skswroomt — New  York,  116  W.  32d  St.:  Chicago,  People's  Gu  Building; 

Sin  Francisco,  523  Market  St. 
Silas  Offices  and  Warehouses  in  principal  cities.    Best  dealer!  everywhere. 


Live-Wire  Letters 

From  Up-to-Date  Readers 


Plight  of  the  Farmer 

Editor  of  Orchard  and  Farm 

I  want  to  thank  you  as  a  farmer 
tor  the  ftand  you  have  taken  concern- 
ing the  serious  shortage  of  reliable 
help  on  the  orchards  and  farms  in 
Califorma.  In  no  other  farm  journal 
or  newspaper  published  in  our  State 
have  I  seen  any  effort  to  assist  the 
farmer  in  his  plight.  Nor  can  I  see 
that  our  State  authorities  are  actually 
doing  anything.  Until  the  farmers 
organize  to  the  extent  that  the  far- 
mer vote  will  be  a  power  politically 
we  may  expect  to  get  the  scant  recog- 
nition both  at  Sacramento  and  Wash- 
ington that  we  receive  now. 

There  is  but  little  truth  in  the 
statement  that  the  food  and  living 
quarters  furnished  farm  laborers  are 
the  cause  of  their  general  inefficiency 
the  main  trouble  arises  from 'the 
fact  that  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
help  they  can  shirk  and  "get  away 
Z  •  if  nothing  >s  done  by  the 
National  Government  it  will  result 
in  a  serious  shortage  in  field  crops 
next  year,  as  I  have  heard  farmers 
declare  that  they  will  not  plant  any 
more  acreage  next  season  than  they 
can  be  certain  of  harvesting— Dallas 
Bache,  Holhster,  Cal. 


"Ill  Tell  Hoover" 

,  Editor  of  Orchard  and  Farm: 

"I'll  tell  Hoover!"  is  the  slogan  of 
our  town  in  these  wartime  days,  when 
so  much  needs  to  be  done  about 
economy. 

Some  housewives  wonder  who  is 
extravagant.  "It's  not  I,  I'm  sure," 
each  says.  So  we  have  adopted  a  rule 
when  we  see  extravagance  in  some 
one — for,  of  course,  we  never  see 
it  in  ourselves — to  say,  "I'll  tell 
Hoover!"  That  puts  the  wasteful  one- 
to  thinking. 

One  of  my  neighbors  was  getting 
dinner  and  opened  a  can  of  corn  when 
there  was  green  corn  in  her  cooler. 
I  asked  her  why  she  did  it.  She  said 
"I  have  no  time  to  prepare  the  ears 
today."    I  said,  "I'll  tell  Hoover." 

The  truth  is.  we  have  all  the  time 
there  is.  It's  the  way  we  use  it  that 
counts. — Housewife,  Selma,  Cal. 


Who  Knows  About  Charcoal' 

Editor  of  Orchard  and  Farm: 

I  have  here  about  300  acres  of  land 
covered  with  alder  and  brush  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  which  if  cleared  would 
make  good  pasture  and  farming  land 
What  I  want  to  know  is,  could  a  mar- 
ket be  found  for  charcoal  and  potash 
as  the  small  stuff  could  be  burned 
into  ashes.  Also  what  would  be  the 
cost  of  preparing  for  making  potash? 
Lould  this  be  turned  into  profit  in- 
stead of  all  waste?  Are  potash  and 
charcoal  used  in  powder  making'— 
Joseph  Wagoner,  Trinidad,  Cal. 

These  are  not  agricultural  ques- 
tions, but  perhaps  some  of  our  read- 
ers can  answer  them.  If  so  please 
write  directly  to  the  foregoing  ad- 
dress. 


Campbell  System  in  California 

Editor  of  Orchard  and  Farm: 

You  are  printing  a  great  deal  about 
the  Campbell  system  of  raising  grains 
and  corn,  but  is  the  plan  applicable 
to  California  or  any  part  of  the  coast? 
—A.  F.  D.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

It  certainly  is.  It  has  been  a  suc- 
cess in  Washington,  Oregon  and  Ne- 
vada under  different  conditions,  and 
as  for  California  we  have  but  to  point 
to  the  fact  that  a  San  Bernardino 
farmer  raised  as  much  barley  on  a 
24-acre  field  under  the  Campbell  sys- 
tem as  his  neighbor  across  the  road 
raised  from  a  240-acre  field  tilled  in 
the  old  way.  There  have  been  other 
small  demonstrations  in  California 
and  all  have  shown  that  the  system 
is  practicable  for  this  State. 


Getting  Out  of  the  Rut 

Editor  of  Orchard  and  Farm: 

I  am  receiving  your  Orchard  and 
Farm  regularly  and  I  want  to  say  to 
you  as  a  little  token  of  my  apprecia- 
tion that  I  like  it  very  much.  I  be- 
lieve that  such  a  paper  as  yours, 
wholly  different  from  any  other  rural 
journal  that  I  have  seen,  fills  a  long- 
felt  want  among  the  farmers,  as  it 
will  help  them  to  get  themselves  out 
of  the  rut  and  away  from  the  idea  of 
doing  things  as  their  grandfathers 
did  them.— C.  W.  Adamsen,  Lodi,  Cal. 


Dehorning  Cattle 

Editor  of  Orchard  and  Farm: 

Is  dehorning  by  the  old  system 
really  so  cruel  as  you  say  in  your 
article?  If  so,  please  inform  me  how 
and  when  this  removal  of  the  horn 
should  be  done.— P.  L.  O'F.,  Stock- 
ton, Cal. 

Yes,  the  old  way  is  cruel,  but  there 
is  no  painless  way.  Caustic  potash 
properly  applied  to  the  rudimentary 
horns  of  a  calf  a  few  days  old  will 
check  their  growth.  Before  using  the 
caustic  potash,  clip  the  hair  from  the 
places  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied. 
Rub  the  rudimentary  horns  with  the 
caustic  until  the  surfaces  are  red  but 
not  bleeding.  Do  not  let  the  caustic 
come  in  contact  with  the  calf's  skin 
other  than  at  the  points  to  be  treated. 
Caustic  potash  can  be  purchased  at^ 
any  drug  store  and  comes  in  sticks 
which  should  not  be  handled  with  the 
bare  hand. 


A  Nevada  Note 

Editor  of  Orchard  and  Farm: 

We  have  subscribed  for  Orchard 
and  Farm  for  three  years  and  find 
it  so  interesting  we  shall  probably 
want  it  thret  years  after  this  sub- 
scription is  up. — Mrs.  Will  Lovy,  Gol- 
conda,  Nev. 


Breaks  Loose  in  Verse  . 

Editor  of  Orchard  and  Farm: 

I'm  sick  o'  stayin'  in  the  town, 

A-dodgin'  auto'biles. 

I'd  ruther  be  out  on  the  farm, 

A-walkin'  thru  the  fiels. 

I   'spise  to   see  the  sidewalk  lined 

With  dandy  freaks  an'  Janes, 

A-wearin'  them  ten-dollar  hats 

On  ten  cents'  wuth  o'  brains. 

I  hate  to  see  a  city  fop 

A-watchin'  a  coquette 

Or  see  a  woman  in  the  street 

Smokin'  a  cigarette. 

I  hate  to  read  the  paltry  stuff 

That  some  reporters  write. 

For  when  I  know  it  is  a  bluff 

I  lose  my  appetite. 

I'm  sick  o'  readin'  tommyrot 

In  headlines  on  a  sheet 

That  tells  of  such  great  victories 

When  they  but  mean  defeat. 

I  hate  to  see  a  silly  dupe 

Turn  loose  in  prose  an'  verse. 

They'd  better  tie  their  bull  outside 

In  fattening  their  purse. 

— Chris  Haag, 
344  Aliso  Street,  Los  Angeles. 
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Age  of  a  Horse 

UNTIL  a  horse  is  over  10  years 
old,  the  teeth  furnish  an  in- 
dication of  age  which  is  fairly 
accurate.  In  estimating  the  age  of  a 
horse,  we  consider  three  pairs  of  front 
teeth  or  nippers  on  each  jaw. 

One  Year — The  center  pair  of  milk 
incisors,  known  as  the  pinchers,  and 
the  next  pair  to  them,  known  as  the 
intermediates,  are  well  through  the 
gums  and  in  contact,  but  the  corner 
pairs  do  not  yet  meet  on  a  level. 

Two  Years — The  pinchers  and  the 
intermediates  indicate  that  they  are 
being  crowded  by  the  permanent 
teeth,  as  they  are  pushed  free  from 
their  gums  at  the  base.  By  the  time 
the  colt  is  two  and  a  half  years  old 
the  middle  pinchers  should  be 
through.  The  permanent  teeth  are 
much  larger  than  temporary  ones. 

Three  Years — The  middle  pinchers 
large  enough  for  use.  Their  deep 
cups  show  plainly.  The  milk  inter- 
mediates are  about  to  be  shed. 

Four  Years — The  permanent  inter- 
mediates appear  at  three  and  a  half 
years  and  are  ready  for  use  at  four. 
The  corner  teeth  give  evidence  that 


Aire  of  Horse  as  Indicated  by  Teeth, 

Longitudinal  section  of  left  center  lower 
Incisor  and  crose  sections  of  same  tooth, 
showing  table  surfaces  as  they  appear  at 
the  ages  of  3,  5,  7,  9,  15,  20  and  25  years. 
C,  cement;  I,  Infundlbulum;  D,  dentine;  K, 
cup;  S,  star;  E,  enamel;  P,  pulp  cavity. 

the  permanent  corners  are  coming. 
The  cups  in  the  pinchers  are  about 
one-third  gone.  (The  tusks,  pr  ca- 
nine teeth,  of  male  colts  may  appear 
about  this  time.) 

Five  Years — The  temporary  corner 
teeth  are  shed  at  four  and  a  half 
and  the  permanent  ones  are  ready  to 
use.  The  horse  has  now  what  is 
known  as  a  full  mouth,  all  permanent 
incisors  being  ready  to  use.  The  cups 
of  the  first  pair  are  about  two-thirds 
gone. 

Six  Years — The  cups  in  the  center 
pair  have  nearly  disappeared.  In  the 
second  pair  they  are  about  two-thirds 
gone. 

Seven  Years — The  cups  from  the 
second  pair  are  now  gone.  There 
is  a  notch  in  the  upper  corner  tooth 
where  it  overlaps  the  lower  one. 

Eight  Years — The  cups  having  all 
worn  out  of  the  lower  nippers,  we 
now  look  at  the  upper  jaw.  Although 
cups  remain  in  the  center  pair,  they 
are  not  deep. 

Nine  Years — The  cups  in  the  cen- 
ter pair  of  nippers  on  the  upper  jaw 
have  disappeared.  They  are  still 
present  in  the  other  two  pairs,  being 
fairly  deep  in  the  corner  ones. 

Ten  Years— The  cups  are  worn  out 
of  the  second  pair  on  the  upper  jaw, 
although  they  are  still  present  in  the 
corner  pair. 

Older  Horses— At  11  years  all  of 
the  cups  are  usually  worn  out  of  the 
incisors.  Estimation  of  age  is  now 
based  upon  the  angle  at  which  the 
teeth  meet,  their  change  in  size  and 
shape.  As  the  horse  gets  older,  the 
teeth  meet  more  and  more  at  an  acute 
angle;  that  is,  the  jaws  become  more 
oblique.  As  the  teeth  wear  down, 
the  shape  of  the  worn  ends  changes 
from  oval  to  more  nearly  round  and 
finally,  in  an  aged  horse,  to  a  nearly 
triangular  form. 


GET  A 

"KER0-0IL" 


Save  $15 lo  $200 

Have  More  Power— Do  your 
work  easier— Get  a  bet- 
ter engine— At  less  cost 

Make  more  money —  Save 
more  fuel— Immediate  Shipment 
— No  waiting  —  Five  -  Year 
Guarantee— 90-Day  Trial— Hundreds  of  engines 
—2  to  22  H-P.— all  styles— Beady  to  Ship— Suit  your- 
self as  to  terms— Cash— or  Payments — or 

NO  MONEY  .o^tc^o^-S 

l,v  "»V11U1  righted)-"How  to  Judsc- 
FlfkliriVT  Engines"— and  latest  wholesale  f  ac- 
111 1  WW  111  tor  y  prices— Direct.  I  ship  every- 

w  ■  ■  *  "  where  in  the  U.  S.—  guarantee 
safe  delivery— Save  you  $15  to  $200— make  you  fee 
best  price.  I  ship  big  engines — or  small  engines 
—on  wire  orders.— ED.  H.  WITTE.  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

3128  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
3128  Empire  Bldg.,       Pittsburg,  Pa. 


f    Sunset,  Main  1585 
Home,  10743 


"THE 
HOUSE 
OF 

COMFORT" 

822  Wait  Sixth  Street 

HOTEL  LEE 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Modern,  Beautiful  Ball  Room,  Card  Room  and 
Billiard  Room  In  connection  with  lobby. 
Located  on  Internrban  l  inos,  connecting  to  all 
Beaches,  and  on  Loral  IJnee  to  All 
Parte  of  the  City. 

Convenient  to  Shopping  District  and  Theaters. 
Rates  75c  and  up;  with  bath  $1.00  and  up. 


WM.  B.  CLARK,  Prop.    Special  Weekly  Summer  Rates    European  Plan 


WATER 
TANKS 


For  thirty  years  we  have  been  build- 
ing tanks,  towers  and  wooden  pipe 
lines.   Our  engineers  and  manufactur- 
ing organization  have  developed 
knowledge  and  skill,  which  are  at 
your  disposal. 

From  a  500-gallon  plain  water  tank  for  a 
small  farm,  a  battery  of  four  silos  for  a  big 
stock  ranch,  an  outfit  of  200  tanks  for  the 
Hercules  Powder  Company  at  San  Diego, 
California,  valued  at  $150,000,  to  municipal 
and  irrigating  plants  of  the  largest  capac- 
ity, our  business  has  grown  year  by  year. 

Your  inquiry  will  bring  a  prompt  reply. 

May  we  suggest  that  you  write  fully  con- 
cerning your  needs,  to  the  end  that  we  may 
render  you  intelligent  and  efficient  service? 

Pacific  Tank  &  Pipe  Co. 


318  Market  Street 
San  Francisco 


Pacific  Tank  and  Pipe  Co. 

318  Market  St.  Dept. 

San  Francisco.  O  F| 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  promptly  your  cata- 
logue of  Water  Tanks. 

I  need  a  tank  to  hold  

gallons. 

It  should  be  mounted  on  a  tower 

 feet  high. 

The  water  to  be  delivered  from 


Pipe- 

Name-. 
Address. 


'  Length. 
Size  


^*ll:.\'.^<•••^'^"•|• 
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25 

PerCent 

Saving 

By  Building  a  Ready 
Cut  House 


Full    Plans,  Specifi- 
cations and  Infor- 
mation Fur- 
nished 

All  Material  Cut  to 
Fit  Square  and  True 


Needs  Only  Placing 
in  Prooer  Place 
and  Nailing 


All  the  Follow- 
ing Material: 

Lumber  and  Lath 
Hardwood  Flooring 
Inside  Finish 
Sash  and  Doors 
Window    and  Door 

Frames 
Hardware,  Rough 

and  Finished 
Screens 
Paint  Material 
Roofing 

Electric  Wiring  and 

Fixtures 
Plumbing  Fixture* 

and  Piping 
Built-in  Feature* 

Complete 

For  $1,280 


Plan  No.  150 
Send  for  Book  of  Plans,  With  Valuable 
Information    to    Owners    and  Builders 

California  Ready-Cut  Bungalow  Co. 

Building  Department  A 
1908  South  Main  Street.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


STRENGTH  AND 
ECONOMY 


Are  Combined  in  the 


Franco  Chain  Tractor  Attachment 


$295  F.  0.  B.  Hay  wards,  Cal. 

10  H.  P.  Draw  Bar  pull  working  214  miles  per  hour. 
Surface  on  ground  515  square  inches.  Weighs  four 
pounds  to  square  total  weight  1650  pounds. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  FRANCO  CHAIN 
TRACTOR  ATTACHMENT  is  you  are  able  to  hook 
the  plows  in  center  of  the  tractor  and  be  7  inches  away 
from  plowed  ground;  this  gives  you  a  steady  and 
smooth  surface  to  propel. 

YOU  CAN  USE  the  FRANCO  CHAIN  TRACTOR 
ATTACHMENT  on  Fords,  Chevrolets  and  other  cars 
of  similar  make. 

Can  do  the  work  of  six  horses.  Write  us  today. 

Franco  Chain  Tractor  Attachment 

202  Fife  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Fast-Growing  Ducks 

INDIAN  RUNNER  duck  farming 
appeals  to  many  people  because 
the  Indian  Runner  is  one  of  the 
fastest  growiqu  varieties  of  domestic 
ducks.  It  has  the  further  advantage 
ot  being  a  poor  conversationalist. 
Inis  point  m  its  favor  makes  it  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  the  poultryman 
who  lives  in  the  suburbs. 

But  growing  the  Indian  Runner 
or  any  other  duck,  in  the  west,  is  not 
such  a  glorious  and  money-getting 
pastime  as  it  has  been  painted  by 
some.  The  Indian  Runner,  is  a  good 
layer— in  fact,  the  best  layer  of  the 
duck  family.  Its  eggs  can  be  sold  in 
almost  any  quantity,  at  prices  a  little 
in  advance  of  hen-egg  prices  where 
the  producer  has  Jewish  grocery 
stores  for  market  places.  The  He- 
brews a'e  partial  to  duck  eggs  and 
will  buy  them  all  the  year  round. 

As  a  meat  producer  the  Indian  Run- 
ner is  a  hummer.  If  properly  handled, 
it  can  be  made  to  weigh  from  three 
to  three  and  one-half  pounds  when 
it  is  ten  weeks  old.  But  the  market 
calls  for  a  three  pound  duck,  as  a 
rule. 

The  market  for  Indian  Runners  for 
meat  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the 
green  duck  demand — a  duck  weighing 
three  pounds,  which  can  be  bought 
for  75  cents.  The  cafes  which  cater 
to  a  select  trade  buy  such  ducks,  cut 
them  in  two  pieces  and  serve  them 
at  one  dollar  per  portion. 

Along  about  holiday  time  the  mar- 
kets want  ducks  of  a!>  kinds  and 
weights,  but  the  price  paid  per  pound 
is  so  uncertain  that  it  cannot  be  re- 
lied upon.  So  it  hardly  pays  to  keep 
a  duck  beyond  the  "green  duck"  age, 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  only  way  to  make  money  out 
of  Indian  Runners  is  to  use  eggs  from 
sturdy  stock,  get  a  hatch  of  hardy 
ducklings,  and  then  feed  them  so  fast 
that  they  will  make  the  three-pound 
limit  at  from  eight  to  ten  weeks.  At 
that  point  sell  them  without  reserve. 
It  does  not  pay  to  keep  them  beyond 
that  size. 

After  ducks  are  hatched  they  should 
be  given  an  abundance  of  grit.  Their 
feed  may  consist  of  bread  soaked  in 
milk,  for  a  few  days.  They  require 
a  great  deal  of  green  food.  Green 
alfalfa  and  lettuce,  cut  fine,  makes  a 
splendid  green  ration. 

During  the  first  two  weeks  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  duck- 
lings from  rolling  over  upon  their 
backs.  If  placed  upon  bare  ground,  a 
duckling  is  apt  to  lose  his  balance 
and  roll  over  onto  his  back,  in  which 
case  he  is  apt  to  be  a  "gone  goose," 
because  he  cannot  recover  his  feet. 
The  easiest  way  to  get  around  this  is 
to  place  plenty  of  fresh  straw  in  fhe 
run,  so  the  ducklings  will  have  some- 
thing to  catch  their  feet  in  and  use 
in  turning  themselves  over  in  case 
they  flop. 

Most*people  think  that  a  duck  has 
to  have  a.  puddle  of  water  to  swim 
or  bathe  in.  That  is  a  grave  error. 
Ducks  will  fatten  faster  and  remain 
in  better  health  if  they  have  no  water 
to  swim  in.  But  they  must  have 
plenty  of  fresh  water  to  drink. 

A  good  ration  for  the  development 
of  "green  ducks"  is  a  combination 
consisting  of  five  parts  of  corn  meal, 
two  parts  of  rolled  oats,  one  part  of 
alfalfa  meal  and  one  part  of  beef 
scraps.  If  green  alfalfa  is  to  be  had, 
the  alfalfa  meal  may  be  .eliminated. 
In  feeding  ducks,  give  them  all  the 
wet  mash  they  can  clean  up  in  ten 
minutes,  with  plenty  of  grit  on  the 
side.  Never  allow  them  a  bigger  por- 
tion than  they  can  clean  up  in  ten 
minutes,  however. — Howard  C.  Keg- 
ley. 


W.   B.   Carpenter*.   Prize  Plymouth  HlllfM 


The  city  of  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  has 
received  $400  in  advance  for  the  dis- 
carded tin  cans  of  the  city  during 
the  coming  year.  They  are  bought  by 
a  Los  Angeles  firm,  which  pays  25 
cents  per  ton  for  the  cans,  to  be  re- 
duced to  sash  weights. 


Prize  Plymouth  Rocks 

PACIFIC  COAST  poultrymen 
are  enjoying  the  distinction  in 
these  days  of  producing  some  of 
the  best  specimens  of  hens  and  cock- 
erels in  the  world.  Attention  has 
been  called  by  Orchard  and  Farm  to 
some  very  beautiful  White  Leghorns 
and  Minorcas  during  the  past  year 
and  now  it's  Plymouth  Rocks. 

W.  B.  Carpenter  of  the  B.  C.  ranch, 
Red  Bluff,  Cal.,  knows  how  to  raise 
cacklers  of  the  highest  grade  and  he 
is  doing  it  right  along.  His  wonder- 
ful Plymouth  Rocks  are  attracting  a 
lot  of  well-deserved  attention.  A  male 
bird  and  two  of  his  wives  from  the 
B.-C.  ranch  took  the  first  prize  at  San 
Jose  in  October,  1916,  and  again  at 
Chico  in  May  of  this  year.  Mr.  Car- 
penter also  raises  White  Wyandottes 
and  pedigreed  Berkshires. 

It  is  something  more  than  luck  that 
brings  the  results  this  poultryman  is 
getting.  It's  hard  work  and  the 
know-how. 


Thin  Seeding  Best 

(Continued  from  Pace  6) 

wouId  s»art  very  slowly  in  the  spring. 

All  these  facts  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  just  the  same  as  you 
would  if  you  were  to  contract  to  build 
a  building  dig  a  ditch,  grade  a  road, 
or  any  other  piece  of  work;  undue 
consideration  of  any  detail  would 
mean  failure  or  no  profit. 

Tillage  for  crop  production  has  too 
long  been  done  on  a  haphazard,  go- 
as-you-please  plan.  Now  we  are  face 
to  face  with  conditions  that  not  only 
demand  thought  along  these  lines, 
but  where  profits  may  be  very  large 
or  nothing  just  in  proportion  to  your 
efforts. 

Summary  of  Points  to  Be  Observed 

First — The  base  of  a  big  crop  is  a 
good  seed  and  root  bed.  That  is,  at 
seed  time  it  must  be  fine  and  firm 
and  carry  a  high  per  cent  of  moisture 
at  a  fair  depth  as  conditions  and  time- 
liness of  your  tillage  can  obtain.  The 
better  it  is  the  greater  the  possible 
crop;  don't  gamble  on  this  point;  you 
cannot  afford  to  this  year. 

Second — Every  possible  effort  must 
be  put  forth  to  place  in  your  seed  bed 
a  quantity  of  seed  that  shall  not  by 
any  favorable  condition  cause  so 
thick  a  growth  as  to  exhaust  your 
moisture  to  that  degree  that  healthy 
stools  may  suffer  or  the  growth  of 
the  plants  be  seriously  checked  at 
any  one  time,  especially  after  the 
head  begins  to  form;  therefore,  use 
good  judgment  as  to  quantity  of  seed. 

Third — Any  sudden  check  in  the 
growth  of  the  plants  at  any  time  al- 
ways means  a  lower  yield  in  your 
final  crop.  Therefore  to  ignore  the 
quantity  of  seed  that  you  plant  and  its 
relation  to  your  soil  condition  and 
the  amount  of  moisture  it  contains,  or 
may  with  reasonable  assurance  re- 
ceive later  on.  is  a  risky  gamble. 


A  forty-five-acre  ranch  near  Pla- 
centia  has  been  sold  to  Columbus 
Chapman  of  Los  AngeJes  for  $35,000. 
Some  of  it  is  planted  to  orange  and 
lemon  trees  which  have  been  bearing 
for  the  last  thirty  years. 
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California    State  Lecturer. 
Annual  Meeting  at  Napa,  Cal. 

SOMETHING 
will  be  doing 
at  Napa, 
Cal,.  this  month. 
The  forty-f  i  f  t  h 
annual  session  of 
the  C  a  1  i  f  o  rnia 
State  Grange  will 
convene  there  for 
a  four  day's  ses- 
sion, beginning  Tuesday,  the  16th 
inst. 

This  is  an  event  which  is  looked 
forward  to  with  interest  by  all 
patrons  of  the  order  in  the  State.  The 
voting  members  of  the  State  Grange 
are  the  delegates  from  the  subordinate 
granges. 

The  master  of  each  grange  will 
present  a  carefully  written  report  of 
the  work  done  by  his  local  unit  dur- 
ing the  year,  together  with  any  reso- 
lutions which  it  desires  to  have  acted 
upon  by  the  State  Grange. 

Review  of  Year's  Work 

The  various  standing  committees 
will  also  report  upon  the  work  of  the 
year  along  their  respective  lines, 
which  include  legislative  matters, 
good  roads,  conservation,  charity, 
woman's  work  and  good  of  the  order. 

Besides  the  usual  routine  of  busi- 
ness there  will  be  several  social  and 
entertainment  features  which  will  be 
of  interest.  Among  these  will  be  an 
automobile  excursion  leaving  Napa 
early  Thursday  afternoon  and  going 
to  the  Geysers  at  Calistoga.  This 
will  give  all  the  members  of  Cali- 
fornia something  well  worth  seeing, 
both  from  its  rarity  and  for  its 
beauty.  There  will  be  several  side 
trips  included  in  the  itinerary.  Among 
these  a  drive  through  the  grounds  of 
the  Veterans'  Home  at  Yountville 
will  be  of  special  interest. 

Some  of  the  special  features  of  the 
program  for  the  four  days*  may  be 
noted  as  follows: 

On  Tuesday  the  State  Grange  will 
be  formally  opened  at  11  a.  m.  in 
Flanagan  Hall.  There  will  be  a  re- 
ception tendered  to  the  visiting  mem- 
bers in  the  evening  at  the  same  place. 

Election  and  Degrees 

On  Wednesday,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  order  of  business,  at  1 :30 
p.  m.  there  will  be  a  conference  of 
the  lecturers  from  the  subordinate 
granges,  presided  over  by  the  State 
Lecturer.  At  4  o'clock  of  the  same 
afternoon  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Grange  Fraternal  Fire  Insurance  As- 
sociation will  be  held.  Wednesday 
evening  will  be  entirely  devoted  to 
the  lecturers'  hour  under  the  charge 
of  the  State  Lecturer  and  the  Annual 
Memorial  Services  conducted  by  the 
State  Chaplain. 

Thursday  the  biennial  election  of 
officers  will  be  held  in  the  morning 
and  the  entire  afternoon  will  be  given 
up  to  the  excursion.  In  the  evening 
the  beautiful  Pomona  degree  will  be 
conferred  on  a  class  of  candidates  by 
the  efficient  drill  team  of  the  Sonoma 
County  Pomona  Grange.  The  State 
officers  will  confer  the  sixth  degree 
and  the  evening  will  be  fittingly 
closed  with  the  feast  of  Pomona. 

Friday  will  be  devoted  to  the  clos- 
ing business  of  the  session.  The 
newly  elected  officers  will  be  installed 
in  the  evening. 

The  comfort  and  entertainment  of 
the  visiting  members  will  be  care- 
fully looked  after  by  a  large  com- 
mittee from  the  three  Napa  County 
granges.  The  members  of  this  com- 
mittee will  be  easily  recognized  by 
their  distinctive  committee  badge. 
The  official  headquarters  will  be  at 
the  Hotel  Conner.  Ample  accommo- 
dations have  been  arranged  for,  so 
that  all  visiting  members  as  well  as 
delegates  will  be  comfortably  housed. 


It's  Construction  That 
Insures  Lasting 
"Caterpillar"  Tractor  Service 

Expert  knowledge  of  materials,  coupled  with  thirty-five 
years  of  experience  in  farm  machinery  designing  and 
building,  has  enabled  Holt  Engineers  to  make  the  "Cat- 
erpillar" Tractor  a  machine  of  exceptional  service  and 
efficiency. 

It  is  that  knowledge  which  has  taught  them  to  make 
certain  parts  of  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  steel,  certain 
parts  of  special  alloys,  some  surfaces  chilled  and  some 
surfaces  case-hardened. 

Expert  knowledge  and  choice  of  materials  and  solid 
construction  insure  lasting  service  — a  feature  of  this 
tractor  that  puts  bigger  profits  into  the  hands  of 
"Caterpillar"  Tractor  owners.  The  experience  of  the 
thousands  of  satisfied  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  owners-  it 
a  safe  guide  for  you  to  follow. 

We  will  gladly  send  full  "Caterpillar"Tractor  informa- 
tion on  request. 

Reg.  U.S.  Pat  Off 


ST 


Holt 

piANTJKACTPmtO  CO.!— 

Stockton,  Cil.  Peorla.lU, 
Loa  Angetea,  Cal. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Spokane,  Wilt. 
San  Franclaeo,  CaL 


SYMON  BROS., 
WRECKERS. 

THE    LARGEST  YARDS. 
THE    GREATEST  STOCK. 
THE    LOWEST  PRICES. 

More  than  all  others  combined. 

Whatever  you  want  we  have. 

New  and  second-hand  building  material 
of  every  description.  Wire  fencing, 
chicken  to  cattle.  Get  our  prices  on 
Hog  and  Barb  Wire,  Lumber,  Shinnies, 
Corrugated  Iron.  Doors.  Windows.  Plumb- 
ing In  all  Its  branches. 

Three  car  loads  nails,  three  car  loads 
bath  tubs  bought  before  advance:  3000 
toilet  seats.  $1.35.  We  are  protected 
against  unreasonable  prices.  Share  our 
profits.    See  us  for  estimates. 

SPECIAL   FOR   ONE  WEEK: 

New  5-foot  bath  tub.  guaranteed  per- 
fect, complete,  all  fittings.  »24. 

Block  at  11th  and  Market  streets,  San 
Francisco. 

SYMON  BROS., 

Leaders  in   Building  and  Ranch 
Accessories. 

1501-1527  Market  St. 
San  Francisco. 


Why  Feed  Your  Valuable  Crops 
to  the  Squirrels? 

Our  poisonous  gas  balls  are  safe, 
easy  to  handle,  and  positively  KILL 

One  gross   $  3.00 

Six   gross    13.50 

Twelve  gross    25.50 

Write   for   quantity  price. 

Cal.  Chemical  Co., 

John  Bunt,  Mgr.. 
340  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


—  $1250- 

New 
Kinnard-  Haines 

40  H.  P. 
Flour  City 
Tractor 

The  H.  C  Shaw  Co. 

P.  O.  Box  482-F 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 
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A  Bright  Outlook 

WITH  the  price  of  wheat  fixed 
at  $2.20  a  bushel  and  with 
the  prices  of  other  products 
in  proportion  one  need  not  pity  the 
American  farmer  during  the  next 
year  or  two;  that  is,  provided  he  does 
not  have  to  pay  too  much  for  his  ma- 
terial and  his  labor.  Ah,  there's  the 
rub!  The  more  money  the  farmer 
makes  the  more  he  must  expend  in 
the  making  of  it. 

And  yet  the  outlook  at  the  present 
moment  seems  to  be  a  bright  one. 
As  for  markets,  they  are  assured.  It 
is  true  that  here  and  there,  owing  to 
what  Orchard  and  Farm  calls  be- 
deviled distribution,  some  fruit  or 
vegetable  crops  may  rot  on  the 
ground,  but  on  the  whole  there  will 
be  less  and  less  of  that  sort  of  thing 
as  the  months  go  by.  Mr.  Hoover 
has  promised  that  the  American 
farmer  is  going  to  be  taken  care  of 
and  that  he  will  have  every  oppor- 
tunity to  get  his  products  to  market. 
If.  half  the  promises  of  the  food  ad- 
ministration are  carried  out  there 
will  be  no  need  to  worry  about  quick 
shipments  and  good  returns. 

Let's  all  buckle  down  and  get  our 
land  ready  for  bumper  crops  next 
season.  It  is  not  necessary  to  in- 
crease our  acreage  very  materially, 
but  we  should  make  the  most  of 
what  we  cultivate. 

The  latest  estimate  of  the  Cali- 
fornia wheat  yield  for  the  present 
year  is  6,530,000  bushels.  California 
is  called  upon  for  8,144,000  bushels 
next  year  and  she  will  produce  it. 
Also  she  will  repeat  her  38,000,000 
bushel  barley  crop,  -which  is  nearly 
one-fifth  of  the  total  yield  of  the 
whole  country,  and  maybe  she  will 
add  a  few  bushels  to  that. 

California  has  been  getting  a  little 
above  average  prices  for  the  whole 
United  States  during  the  past  few 
months,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
this  condition  should  not  continue. 
The  rancher  out  here  pays  a  higher 
rate  of  interest  than  in  the  East  or 
Middle  West  and  he  pays  a  bigger 
freight  bill  on  his  machinery  and 
other  supplies.  But  the  difference  is 
going  to  be  made  up  to  him,  as  it 
has  been  made  up  before. 


Bailey  Millard,  Editor. 


Can  All  You  Can 

NEVER  before  have  women  faced 
such  an  opportunity  for  service 
as  they  now  have  in  producing 
and  conserving  foods.  Not  only  must 
home  demands  be  met,  but  also  pro- 
vision must  be  made  for  those  peo- 
ples whose  production  of  foods  has 
been  interrupted  by  the  war.  Already 
response  to  the  appeals  for  produc- 
tion has  been  made  in  increasing  the 
yield  of  gardens  in  town  and  coun- 
try. 

The  responsibility  of  wisely  utiliz- 
ing the  yield  rests  largely  upon  the 
women  and  girls  in  their  homes.  Can- 
ning will  furnish  an  important  means 
of  conservation.  Few  more  important 
contributions  to  national  welfare  can 
be  made  than  that  represented  by 
adding  to  the  home  food  supply,  thus 
making  more  commercial  products 
available  for  export. 

The  use  of  an  abundant  supply  of 
fruits  and  green  vegetables  is  at  all 
times  essential  to  health.  Since  these 
are  so  abundant  at  certain  seasons  as 
actually  to  be  wasted  and  at  other 
times  very  expensive  and  difficult  to 
obtain,  it  is  important  to  preserve 
quantities  of  perishable  fruits  and 
vegetables  during  the  growing  season 
for  use  during  the  winter. 

The  problem  of  furnishing  an  ade- 
quate and  economical  supply  of  food 
often  is  to  be  solved  only  by  such 
conservation.  In  addition,  the  need  for 
variety  in  the  diet  is  met  most  easily 
by  preserving  the  surplus. 

Owing  to  present  conditions  it  is 
imperative  not  only  to  produce  and 
preserve  supplies  of  food,  but  also  to 
plaH  in  advance  to  select  the  most 
ec»n«mical  method  for  keeping  the 
various  products. 


The  Divining  Rod 

NUMEROUS  letters  have  come 
to  the  office  of  Orchard  and 
Farm  concerning  a  paragraph 
printed  in  the  September  number  re- 
ferring to  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  Government  had  disapproved 
of  the  use  of  "mineral  rods. '  It  is 
asked  by  some  of  the  correspondents 
if  the  same  disapproval  ■  applies  to 
divining  rods  of  every  kind,  including 
the  witch  hazel  often  used  to  locate 
water  under  ground. 

The  answer  to  this  is  that  neither 
Government  experts  nor  any  others 
seem  to  place  any  reliance  upon  di- 
vining rods,  and  yet  this  does  not  es- 
tablish the  fact  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  in  them.  The  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  does  not  employ 
these  rods  in  locating  oil  wells,  and 
yet  men  of  high  standing  in  the  busi- 
ness world  have  done  so,  sometimes 
with  success.  This  success  may  have 
been  the  result  of  coincidence.  That  is 
not  known.  About  $300,000  was 
spent  by  one  company  drilling  for  oil 
in  Contra  Costa  County,  Cal.,  on  a 
location  to  which  it  was  guided  by 
the  manipulator  of  a  divining  rod,  but 
no  oil  was  found. 

But  there  are  plenty  of  people 
whose  faith  in  the  little  willow  twig  is 
boundless.  Just  a  few  miles  outside 
the  incorporated"  limits  of  Los  An- 
geles is  a  water  well  which  the  resi- 
dents thereabouts  often  point  to  as 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  infallibility 
of  the  divining  rod.  On  three  occa- 
sions the  residents  of  this  district 
had  subscribed  money  to  defray  the 
cost  of  boring  a  community  water 
well.  Three  times,  when  the  drilling 
contractors  had  fulfilled  their  con- 
tracts, they  had  nothing  to  show  but 
a  "dry  hole."  These  people  wanted  a 
water  well  very  much,  and  in  desper- 
ation they  offered  a  substantial  cash 
bonus  to  another  contractor,  who 
selected  his  drilling  location  upon  the 
advice  of  a  divining-rod  operator. 
That  contractor  collected  the  bonus, 
and  now  if  one  expresses  doubts  con- 
cerning the  divining  rod,  in  that 
neighborhood,  they  will  tell  you  the 
story  of  their  failures  ,and  ultimate 
success  and  show  you  their  water 
well. 


A  Wartime  Waste 

ENOUGH  pork  for  the  entire 
British  army  for  twelve  months 
would  be  made  available  by  the 
prevention  of  one-half  of  our  annual 
average  loss  from  hog  cholera.  That 
is  the  reason  why  Orchard  and  Farm 
has  so  much  to  say  about  the  control 
of  this  frightfully  wasteful  'disease, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  print- 
ed the  excellent  article  by  Dr.  Mc- 
Daniel,  one  of  the  most  famous  chol- 
era specialists  in  this  country,  in  the 
September  issue. 

Dr.  McDaniel's  valuable  article 
will  be  worth  cutting  out  and  pasting 
in  your  scrap  book.  By  the  way,  why 
not  keep  a  scrap  book  of  all  the  good 
Orchard  and  Farm  stuff? 


Machinery  Prices 

PERHAPS  less  care  is  taken  of 
farm  machinery  in  California 
than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  Plows,  harrows,  rakes  and 
mowing  machines  are  left  in  the  field 
or  under  trees  where  they  are  used 
as  henroosts  or  allowed  to  rust  from 
lack  of  paint  for  proper  covering. 
This  careless  practice  will  have  to 
cease.  E.  W.  McCullough,  secretary 
of  the  National  Implement  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  writes  to  Orchard 
and  Farm  that  many  small  manufac- 
turers of  implements  and  machinery 
will  have  to  suspend  before  long  be- 
cause of  inability  to  obtain  essential 
materials.  Steel  has  gone  aviating 
and  other  metals  are  following  its 
lead. 

Prices  of  farm  machinery  have  not 
been  so  high  on  this  coast  for  many  a 
year,  if  ever,  and  it  behooves  the 
farmer  to  take  care  of  what  he  has 
on  hand,  for  if  he  were  to  replace  it 
he  would  gasp  at  the  money  de- 
manded by  the  dealer. 

Put  your  machines  ami  implements 
in  the  shed.  Paint  up  that  old  mower, 
tighten  up  the  nuts  and  make  all 
necessary  repairs.  Have  you  a  little 
blacksmith  shop  on  your  ranch?  If 
not.  you  ought  to  have  one.  It  would 
save  many  a  trip  to  town  in  the  busy 
season,  and  those  trips  mean  a  loss 
of  time  and  money. 


Don't  Waste  Feed 

PACIFIC  Coast  ranchers  are  so 
much  in  the  habit  of  burning 
straw  and  of  other  wasteful 
practices  that  it  is  well  to  remind 
them  at  this  juncture  that  such  waste 
is  going  to  count  against  them  in  the 
production  of  meat. 

Livestock  men  are  confronted  with 
a  situation  unparalleled  in  history. 
The  unprecedented  demand  for  grains 
for  human  consumption  makes  it  im- 
perative that  such  products  be  con- 
served to  the  utmost  and  that  only 
those  feeds  be  used  for  livestock 
which  are  not  needed  for  human  food. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  total 
production  of  grain  straw  in  the 
United  States  is  not  being  used  to 
advantage,  and  of  this  amount  one- 
half  is  an  absolute  loss.  Of  the  245,- 
000,000  tons  of  corn  stover  produced 
annually  in  the  United  States  it  is 
estimated  that  only  81.5  per  cent  is 
fed  to  stock,  and  that  at  least  35  per 
cent  of  this  amount  is  lost  through 
wasteful  methods  of  feeding.  During 
the  past  years  large  quantities  of 
cottonseed  meal  have  been  used  for 
direct  fertilizing  purposes,  six  of  the 
Southeastern  States  having  used  in 
1914  nearly  1,000,000  tons  for  such 
purposes.  This  meal  is  worth  from 
$30  to  $40  a  ton  for  feeding  cattle, 
and  not  over  25  per  cent  of  its  fertiliz- 
ing value  is  lost  when  it  is  so  used. 

This  waste  should  be  eliminated,  our 
herds  and  flocks  economically  main- 
tained, and  the  amount  of  grain  used 
for  the  feeding  of  live  stock  should 
be  reduced  to  the  minimum. 


Just  to  Be  Good 

YOU  who  read  this  are  probably 
just  an  average  individual.  If 
you  are  greatly  above  the  aver- 
age then  what  is  here  written  is  not 
for  you  unless,  indeed,  you  are  gift- 
ed with  that  true  spirit  of  humility 
found  in  some  of  our  greatest  men 
and  women. 

But  if  you  walk  in  the  common 
path  and  feel  that  it  is  extremely  un- 
likely that  you  will  ever  hold  high 
place  or  do  any  wonderfully  big  and 
conspicuous  thing,  that  need  not  keep 
you  from  being  eminently  worthy 
and  therefore  as  deserving  of  great 
blessings  as  anybody. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  what  it 
signifies  simply  to  be  good?  Why, 
it  is  the  most  desirable  thing  in  the 
world!  Wealth,  high  position?  What 
can  »hey  bring  that  is  as  fine  and 
noble  as  goodness?  It  is  of  more 
value  than  all  riches. 

Just  to  be  good!  What  does  that 
mean?  It  means  more  than  some 
people  think.  There  are  those  who 
believe  that  to  attend  church,  to  help 
the  poor,  to  be  honest  in  daily  deal- 
ings with  others  and  to  take  good 
care  of  a  family  is  about  all  that  is 
necessary  so  far  as  their  moral  con- 
duct is  concerned.  But  going  to 
church  is  a  very  small  part  of  one's 
religious  duty.  There  are  millions  of 
churchians,  there  are  very  few  real 
Christians.  Charity  to  the  poor  is  all 
very  well,  but  what  is  better  is  kind- 
ly sympathy  and  that  particular  kind 
of  help  which  aids  them  to  help 
themselves.  Merely  to  be  honest  is 
no  great  virtue.  We  should  start 
from  that.  And,  by  the  way,  what 
some  people  call  honesty  is  merely 
applied  by  them  to  business  dealings 
and  hardly  to  anything  else.  But 
suppose  you  are  always  square  in 
buying  and  selling  and  making 
change  and  are  not  fair  in  your  speech 
about  others.  Suppose  that  you  are 
ready  to  pass  on  to  other  ears  a  tale 
that  will  injure  some  person  that  you 
know,  although  you  are  none  too  sure 
of  its  truth.  Even  if  you  were  cer- 
tain of  it,  it  is  not  going  to  help  mat- 
ters any Jfor  the  erring  one  if  you  pile 
up  evidence  against  him.  It  will  give 
him  less  chance  to  mend  his  way  and 
will  turn  people  against  him  who 
should  be  willing  to  help  him  to  re- 
form. 

Taking  care  of  your  family  is  well 
and  worthy,  but  how  do  you  take 
care  of  it?  It  is  not  sufficient  that 
you  see  that  each  member  of  it  is 
well  clothed  and  well  fed.  That  is  a 
comparatively  small  matter.  A  vast- 
ly more  essential  and  vital  matter  is 
this,  that  you  are  constantly  helping 
your  children  to  a  higher  and  nobler 
habit  of  thought,  that  you  are  teach- 
ing them  to  cultivate  and  make 
friends  with  the  people  that  are  real- 
ly worth  while  and  not  to  be  found 
often  in  company  with  idlers  nor 
those  of  loose  morals,  no  matter  how 
rich  or  influential  they  may  be. 

Being  good  includes  a  readiness  to 
lend  a  kindly  and  an  attentive  ear  to 
those  in  distress  of  any  kind,  and  it 
includes  a  further  readiness  to  go  to 
their  assistance — not  by  meddlesome, 
gratuitous  or  officious  insistence  upon 
some  act  that  may  tend  to  embarrass 
them,  but  by  quiet,  perhaps  anony- 
mous, and  always  self-effacing,  deeds 
of  gentleness  and  efficiency. 

The  really  good  person  is  not  go- 
ing about  •scattering  advice  every- 
where. Few  people  care  for  advice 
and  fewer  yet  ever  heed  it.  It  is 
more  by  his  example  that  a  good  man 
or  woman  helps  the  world — it  is  more 
by  being  friendly  to  all  mankind — to 
have  people  come  to  know  and  to 
realize  that  wherever  you  are  you  may 
be  counted  upon  for  true  understand- 
ing of  the  needs  of  others  in  less  for- 
tunate positions. 

A  good  person  is  a  dependable  per- 
son. He  may  not  be  so  very  demon- 
strative of  his  friendship  for  you,  but 
you  soon  come  to  know  and  to  appre- 
ciate it. 

A  good  man  or  woman  is  not  al- 
ways weighing  the  acts  of  others  or 
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assigning  selfish  or  ulterior  motives 
for  them.  He  is  more  ready  to  say 
that  the  motive  was  good  than  that 
it  was  bad.  This  is  right  and  it  is 
also  more  generally  correct  than-  some 
of  us  are  willing  to  admit.  For  most 
people  are  better  than  we  are  willing 
to  credit  them  with  being.  As  a  whole 
mankind  sets  out  with  good  inten- 
tions and  if  it  falls  short  of  them,  we 
should  not  be  ready  to  point  out  the 
fact,  but  to  condone  it. 

Just  to  be  good — just  to  live  so  that 
we  may  have  it  said  of  us  when  we 
pass  away  that  we  were  more  willing 
to  think  kindly  thoughts  of  those  who 
may  seem  to  be  inimical  to  us  than  to 
go  about  crying  them  down  and  tell- 
ing how  iniquitous  they  were,  is  to 
have  arrived  at  a  blessed  state.  But  it 
is  not  a  difficult  state.  When  we  reach 
the  position  where  we  have  acquired 
the  habit  of  thinking  pleasant 
thoughts  about  people  rather  than  un- 
pleasant ones  and  always  are  ready 
to  radiate  the  smile  of  friendship  for 
all.  even  for  those  whom  we  know  in 
our  hearts  to  be  unworthy,  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  be  good._ 

Let  us  strive  to  acquire  that  habit 
of  thought.  If  we  do  so  it  will  help 
us  as  much  as  it  will  help  our  fellow 
men.  u 

Sacks  Too  Heavy 

SOME  of  the  bean  men  are  trying 
to  establish  the  100-pound  sack 
as  a  standard.  Others  cling  to 
the  80-pound  bag  and  are  not  likely 
to  change  unless  there  is  a  universal 
demand  for  the  bigger  one. 

It  may  be  urged  that  a  100-pound 
sack  saves  a  little  in  material  and 
labor  in  the  making,  but  if  some  of 
those  bean  producers  who  are  work- 
ing on  a  large  scale  had  to  handle  the 
sacks  themselves  they  would  not  be 
so  pleased  with  the  100-pound  sack. 
Toward  the  end  of  a  long  day's  work 
the  man  who  has  had  to  tug  and  lift 
a  full  cental  bag  will  be  weary,  and 
he  probably  would  have  handled 
more  beans  if  he  had  had  an  80-pound 
sack  to  deal  with. 

A  merciful  man  is  merciful  not  only 
to  his  beast  but  to  his  hired  help. 

A  Handy  Wrench 

WANT  a  good  wrench  of  the 
handiest  kind  imaginable? 
Well,  this  will  tell  you  how 
to  get  it.  The  tool  consists  of  a  pipe 
wrench,  a  nut  wrench,  a  screw  driver 
and  three  dies  for  cleaning  up  or  re- 
threading  rusted  and  battered  threads. 
Dies  fit  all  standard  bolts  used  on 
standard  farm  machinery.  Requires 
no  adjustments;  never  slips;  simple 
and  always  ready  for  use.  Will  work 
in  closer  quarters    than    any  other 


wrench;  has  handsome  blue  finish. 
Every  farmer  should  have  one  oi 
these  wrenches  in  his  tool  kit.  Can 
be  used  in  more  ways  than  any 
wrench  made. 

While  the  present  supply  lasts,  one 
of  these  handy  wrenches  8  inches  in 
length  is  being  given  free,  mailed 
postpaid  to  destination,  with  each 
new  or  renewal  subscription  to  Or- 
chard and  Farm  for  3  years  at  the 
regular  subscription  price  of  $1. 

If  you  desire  to  take  advantage  of 
this  liberal  offer,  hand  your  order  to 
the  nearest  local  Examiner  agency  or 
mail  it  direct  to  Orchard  and  Farm, 
Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles. 

The  American  farmer  has  a  chance 
to  take  part  in  the  world's  greatest 
plowing  match.  It's  his  wits  against 
the  German's. 


FILGATE 

ANT  PASTE 

DEATH  TO  ANTS 

25c  PACKAGE 

AT  YOUR  GROCER 

If  he  cannot  supply  you  send  25c 
to  J.  R.  Filgate,  3800  East  14th 
st.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


MANURE 

Sheep  Manure,  Horse  Manure, 
Cow  Manure  and  Rotted  Manure 


Call  or  write 


PACIFIC  MANURE  &  FERTILIZER  CO. 


429  Davis  Street, 


San  Francisco. 
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Ff  aadreda      •  t 
Wade  OutllM 
Dnj  Saws  in 
making  light 
work  of  sawing 
lege  late  ahert 
lengths  far  farmars  all 
aver    tha  Narthwast. 
It  Is  tha  mast  papu- 
lar farm  machine  that 
has  ever  been  put  an 
the  market,  because  It 
la   a   big   time,  laser 
and  maney  saver.  Tha 
Initial      and  upkeep 
oeats  are  almest  noth- 
ing   whan  compared 
te   tha  Immense  sav- 
ings It  makes  far  yeu 
In  a  single  season. 

THE  NEW  1018 
MODEL  OF  THE 

WADE 
DRAG  SAW 

IS  NOW  READY 
All  IBIS  Model  Wade  Drag  saws  are  to  be 
•VulPPed  with  our  new  Improved  4  it.  r. 
SrGINE  —  we  have  INCREASED  the 
HORSE  POWER  of  the  englnr  WITHOUT 
INCREASING  THE  COST.  This  4  H  P. 
Engine  gives  you  an  abundance  el  power 
and,  therefore,  a  greater  output  per  day— 
be  sura  ta  get  a  WADE— accept  no  substitute. 

Th«   WADE   Is   made  of     the     best  materials 
th^h^u*  and  "the"  whole   machine   Is  con, struct 
for  hard  work  in  the  woods  —  practlcaJly  n«Jfer 
«ts°ou?  of  order  and  is  always  ready  for  us..  The 
Ksky  little  4-H.  P.  eng In;  used  or the  Wad.  fair 


Wade's 
Gasoline  Wood  Saw 


£.♦» 


(PORTABLE) 

DELIVERED 

1 JU      Freight  Prepaid 

Amyvrh'.re  la  the  II.  S.  A. 

1918  Model  With  4-H.  P.  Engine 


One  man  can  move  the  WADE  alone  the  leg. 
whl".  two  m"  can  easily  move  It  from  log  to  log. 
It  welerhs  only  285  pounds  complete.  The  WADS 
fs  Tspecially  low  in  upkeep  cost  and  gasoline  used 
iitne  tank  holds  two  gallons  (enough  to  cut  If  te 
20  cordl"  It  is  the  cheapest,  easiest,  faeteat  way 
for  you  to  saw  your  logs. 


friS^i.  V.t^^KoS"h  ygr  toughest  logs. 

(Larger  saw  blades  on  special  order.)    ^_  _  _ 

DOES  lO  TIMES  THE  WORK  OF  2  MEN! 

Think  of  it!  TEN  TIMES  as  much  as  two  men  can 
do !  The  WADE  will  easily  cut  25  cords  of  wood  in  one 

daCan  you  afford  to  pay  for  slow,  expensive  day  labor 
when\ou  clean  up  with  a  WADE  the  same  amount  of 
work  in  one-tenth  the  time? 

Fuel  and  labor  are  higher  than  ever  before— and  pres- 
ent conditions  indicate  that  they  will  continue  s« .  for  a 
number  of  years-get  a  WADE  Drag  Saw  and  keep  your 
labor  cost  down  and  sell  your  wood  while  it  is  high  in  price. 
A  mad  many  WADE  Drag  Saw  owners  are  making  good 
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Did  You  Ever 
Keep  a  Record 
of  Your  Cows? 


If  so,  you  have  no  doubt  felt  the 
need  of  a  convenient,  simple  and 
handy  record  sheet.  Thousands  of 
dairymen  throughout  the  United 
States  are  today  using  record 
sheets.  We  have  a  record  sheet 
that  will  fill  your  every  want. 


If  you  have  never  kept  a  rec- 
ord, now  is  the  time  to  begin. 
You  can  never  be  as  successful 
a  dairyman  without  dairy  rec- 
ords of  your  cows  as  with 
them.  Send  for  enough  to  run 
a  year — one  a  month — and  you 
will  never  again  do  without 
them. 


Daily  Milk 
Record  Sheet 

For  ten  cows,  size  10  ins. 
by  17  yt  ins. 

6  Sheets  for  $  .25,  Postpaid 
15  Sheets  for  $  .50,  Postpaid 
25  Sheets  for  $  .75,  Postpaid 
50  Sheets  for  $1.25,  Postpaid 
100  Sheets  for  $2.00,  Postpaid 


If  you  have  ten  cows  or  less, 
you  will  need  one  sheet  a 
month;  for  20  cows,  two 
sheets  a  month;  for  30  cows, 
three  sheets  a  month,  etc. 

Each  sheet  contains  record  of 
the  morning  and  evening  milk- 
ing for  ten  cows  for  31  days, 
with  a  space  for  the  total 
month's  produce  of  each  cow. 


Address; 

Orchard  and  Farm 

Examiner  Building 
Los  Angeles,  California 


SUGAR 


4 CENTS 
PER 
POUND 

When  Purchased  Through 
Our  Combination  Orders 
Amounting  to  Only  $5.00 

Combination  Order  No.  IS 
Our  Big  Leader 

10  lbs.  Sugar  (fine  dry  granu- 
lated I    **« 

t  lbs.    Rolled    Oat    or  Pearl 

Barley    *&> 

t  Ibe.  Rica  or  1  can*  Carnation 

Milk    tit 

X  cans  Tomato  Puree,  Corn  or 

I  bars  beat  Laundry  Soap....  80c 

1  cana  Oysters  or  XH  lba  Rlcs 

or  Barley    **« 

I  lbs.  Tea  (any  flavor)  or  t 

lbs.  fancy  Coffee  t)lM 

1  large  bottle  Flavoring  Ex- 
tract or  I  lbs.  best  Coffee   Toe 

1  cans  Sliced  Peaches  or  1  bot- 
tle Tomato  Catsup   tSf 

1  cana  Sugar  Peas  or  Z  cana 

of  best  String  Besns   *So 

1  pkgs.  Washing  Powder  or  1 

cans  Cleanser    10c 

1  Medium  pall  Crlsco  or  1  No. 

3  pall  pure  Lard   80c 

Total  for  all  unchanged  tS.OO 

We  pay  the  freight  on  ehipmrnts 
amounting  lo  15  or  over  for  100  miles, 
and  muke  allowances  on  all  orders  be- 
yond 100  miles. 

Send  for  New  October 
Catalog — Just  Out 

FREESE  &  CO. 

Southeast  Corner  Divisadero  and 
Ellis  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


tower's  fish  brand 

REFLEX  SLICKER 

is  a  corker 
for  staying 
on  the  ' 


Waterproof Absolutely. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  fv 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE. 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO.  BOSTON. 


RHEUMATISM 


ANTI-CKIC.  the  famous  ROOT  and 
BERRY  remedy  for  the  cure  of  RHEU- 
MATISM and  the  purifying  of  the  blood 
(end  will  also  act  on  the  kidneys),  haa 
cured  thousands.  Centalns  no  opiates  or 
chemicals,  snd  ths  most  delicate  stom- 
ach can  take  It-  An  outfit  (two  weeks' 
treatment)  contains  an  t-ounce  bottle  of 
liquid,  a  box  of  tablets  for  internal  use 
and  a  1-ouncs  bottle  of  oil  especially  pre- 
pared for  M  AS8AQINO  tbe  parts  affected. 
Results  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
Prloe,  11.61)  per  outfit-  If  not  at  your 
local  druggist,  we  will  send  prepaid  by 
Paroel  Post.  C.  O.  D.    Writs  today. 

ANTI-URIC  CO. 

32  Front  St 

San  Francisco 


Billy  Sunday,  Farmer 

Works  on  His  Ranch  Like  a  Hired  Man 

By  Howard  C.  Kegley 


BILLY  SUNDAY  was  born  on  a 
farm,  he  owns  a  farm  now,  and 
he  expects  to  retire  to  the  farm, 
so  his  career  has  been  and  will  be 
quite  closely  linked  with  agricultural 
life. 

He  owns  140  acres  of  land  seven 
miles  from  Hood  River,  Ore.,  at  the 
present  time,  and  he  spends  July  and 
August  there  every  year.  The  Bible 
says:  "Seek  and  ye  shall  find."  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Sunday  sought  relief  from 
hay  fever  eight  years  ago  and  found 
Hood  River. 

The  ranch  is  60  miles  east  of  Port- 
land. It  has  an  elevation  of  725  feet. 
There  are  30  acres  set  to  apples, 
pears,  peaches  and  plums,  and  there 
are  40  acres  of  alfalfa.  The  balance 
consists  of  fir  timber. 

This  ranch  has  a  magnificent  un- 
derground irrigation  system.  It  is 
supplied  with  water  that  comes  from 
a  glacial  stream  that  trickles  down 
from  Mount  Hood.  The  intake  is  200 
feet  higher  than  the  ranch  land  level, 
so  there  is  a  splendid  gravity  pressure 
at  all  times. 

The  Ranch  Buildings 

There  are  some  excellent  ranch 
buildings  on  the  premises,  but  the 
Sunday  family  has  a  few  special 
buildings  in  the  fir  clearing  for  its 
own  particular  benefit.  One  of  these 
is  a  typical  California  house,  which 
may  be  opened  or  closed  at  will. 

Near  this  building  are  several  open 
air  camps,  which  are  used  as  sleeping 
quarters.  These  are  light  shelters 
which  are  closed  on  three  sides.  Each 
has  a  rude  fireplace  in  front  of  it. 
There  is  a  concrete  swimming  tank 
near  the  house,  because  Mr.  Sunday 
is  an  evangelist  and  he  believes  that 
cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness. 

The  California  house  was  built  by 
Mr.  Sunday  and  shingled  by  Mrs. 
Sunday.  The  ranch  is  worked  and 
managed  by  Roy  Heizer,  a  half 
brother  of  the  evangelist.  He  occu- 
pies the  ranch  house  across  the  way 
from  the  Sunday  buildings. 

Mr.  Sunday  uses  his  ranch  as  a 
place  for  relaxation.  He  goes  there 
every  summer  to  free  himself  from 
hay  fever,  and  to  obtain  complete 
mental  relaxation  after  eight  or  ten 
months  of  terrific  work  in  the  pulpit. 

But  when  he  reaches  the  ranch  he 
does  not  sit  down  on  the  porch  and 
admire  the  beauties  of  nature.  In- 
stead of  doing  that  sort  of  thing  he 
pulls  on  a  pair  of  khaki  trousers,  slips 
into  a  work  shirt  and  begins  helping 
Roy  put  up  the  summer  crop  of 
alfalfa. 

Works  Like  a  Hired  Man 

From  the  time  he  reaches  the  ranch 
until  he  leaves  it  he  digs  into  the 
work  like  a  hired  man.  That  helps' 
him  to  keep  his  body  as  tough  as  a 
pine  knot.  He  has  always  been  ath- 
letic, and  he  says  that  he  always 
expects  to  be  active. 

Since  he  has  had  the  Hood  River 
ranch  Mr.  Sunday  hasn't  attempted 
to  revolutionize  agriculture,  but  he 
has  aimed  to  make  the  ground  pro- 
duce as  much  as  the  average  farmer 
ought  to  expect. 

He  takes  particular  pride  in  the  ir- 
rigation system  and  the  wonders  that 
are  accomplished  by  the  application 
of  water  to  fertile  soil.  He  enjoys 
making  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  one  formerly  grew. 

"My  idea  of  farming,"  he  declares, 


"is  that  a  man  ought  to  produce  a 
great  variety  of  stuff  so  that  if  some 
of  his  biggest  crops  fail  to  materialize 
he  will  still  have  on  hand  sufficient 
stuff  to  carry  his  family  and  his  live- 
stock through  to  another  year. 

"The  way  to  make  money  out  of 
farm  products  is  either  to  pin  your 
faith  to  such  staples  as  baby  beef, 
corn  and  hogs  or  beans  and  alfalfa, 
or  else  raise  late  or  early  luxuries. 
If  you  mature  a  big  crop  at  high  tide 
the  market  is  glutted  and  you  get 
nothing  for  it  as  a  rule." 

How  He  Husked  Corn 

Billy  Sunday  makes  no  pretense  in 
regard  to  ranching. 

"I  don't  know  much  about  farming 
nowadays,"  says  he,  "but  there  was 
a  time  when  I  could  husk  ninety  bush- 
els of  corn  in  nine  hours,  and  I  knew 
a  good  cow  when  I  saw  one." 

Fifty-four  years  have  come  and 
gone  since  Mr.  Sunday  first  saw  the 
light  of  day,  but  he  hasn't  gotten  far 
from  home.  He  spent  his  barefoot 
days  on  a  farm  near  Ames,  Iowa — the 
heart  of  the  great  corn  belt. 

When  he  was  old  enough  to  swing 
a  fork  he  pitched  hay  and  shocked 
fodder.  Nowadays  he  shocks  the 
prudish  church  folk.  When  he  was 
a  boy  he  worked  t>y  the  day,  by  the 
month,  or  any  way  to  earn  a  dollar. 

"In  those  days  you  could  hire  all 
the  men  you  wanted  for  a  dollar  a 
day,  and  they'd  board  themselves,'' 
says  he.  "Today  you  are  lucky  to  get 
them  at  $50  to  $60  per  month.  EveD 
then  they  want  their  keep  and  a 
bunch  of  other  extras." 

Sunday  got  his  early  education  in 
the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  of  Iowa. 
His  father  had  been  killed  in  the 
Civil  War.  When  Sunday  grew  up 
he  became  a  league  ball  player.  Fin- 
ally he  began  attending  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  night 
school  in  Chicago,  and  ultimately  he 
began  preaching. 

Wants  to  Go  Back  to  Iowa 

The  enthusiasm  which  Mr.  Sunday 
has  for  the  farm  is  not  at  all  artificial 

I  was  born  on  a  farm  across  the 
road  from  the  one  where  Mr.  Sunday 
was  raised.  I  have  toiled  in  the  same 
fields  where  he  toiled  and  1  know  that 
Mr.  Sunday  has  been  trying  for 
twenty  years  to  buy  his  old  home 
place,  but  that  he  hasn't  been  able 
to  get  it,  although  he  has  offered  a 
magnificent  price  for  it.  The  family 
that  was  raised  on  it  after  his  folks 
left  it  has  become  quite  as  much  at- 
tached to  it  as  he  is,  and  its  ultimate 
possession  seems  to  be  a  case  of  one 
outliving  the  other. 

That  Mr.  Sunday  has  hopes  of  ulti- 
mately buying  the  beloved  old  farm 
and  tinkering  around  on  it  during  the 
closing  years  of  his  life  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  about  a  year  ago 
he  took  the  remains  of  his  mother 
back  there  and  laid  them  to  rest  in  a 
little  old  tumble-down  rural  ceme- 
tery in  the  wildwood — a  remote  spot, 
but  a  peaceful  one — where  Billy  Sun- 
day himself  expects  to  lay  his  tired 
head  some  day,  when  his  task  upon 
earth  is  completed. 

P.  T.  Evans,  a  Riverside  capitalist, 
has  a  big  force  of  men  busy  convert- 
ing the  Highland  Home  fruit  ranch 
near  Banning  into  a  great  goat  ranch. 
He  has  500  fine  animals  which  will 
be  fattened  for  meat. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


To  Dry  Vegetables 

TOMATOES,  peas  and  corn  may 
be  successfully  sun-dried  on 
trays  in  California.  They  may 
be  kept  indefinitely  in  the  dry  state 
and  when  properly  cooked  they  are 
wholesome,  nutritious  and  can  be 
made  into  very  palatable  dishes. 

Peas — Select  peas  at  the  optimum 
stage  for  cooking  fresh.  If  too  ripe 
they  will  taste  like  ordinary  split 
peas  when  dried,  and  if  unripe  they 
will  dry  down  too  much.  Shell  and 
spread  on  trays.  If  wooden  trays  are 
not  available,  paper,  canvas  or  cloth 
may  be  used.  Expose  to  the  sun  un- 
til dry.  Unless  thoroughly  dry  they 
will  mold  when  stored.  Store  the 
dried  peas  in  such  a  way  that  insects 
can  not  reach  them.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  place  them  in  a  flour  sack  or 
similar  bag  and  wrap  the  bag  in 
heavy  paper  so  that  insects  cannot 
lay  their  eggs  through  the  cloth.  The 
dried  peas  may  also  be  stored  in  or- 
dinary glass  jars.  At  the  proper  stage 
of  ripeness  it  requires  about  10  pounds 
of  unshelled  or  3'/i  pounds  of  shelled 
peas  to  make  a  pound  of  dried  peas. 

Corn — The  corn  used  for  drying 
should  not  be  too  ripe.  It  should  be 
tender  and  sweet.  Remove  the  husks, 
place  the  corn  on -the  cob  in  a  wire 
basket  or  sheet  of  cheesecloth  and 
immerse  in  boiling  water  for  about 
three  to  five  minutes.  Chill  imme- 
diately in  cold  water  and  cut  the  corn 
from  the  cob.  Spread  on  trays  in  the 
sun  and  allow  to  dry.  The  dried  corn 
should  be  packed  in  bags  or  jars  as 
recommended  for  peas. 

Tomatoes — Bright  sunlight  and  dry 
weather  are  essential  for  sun-drying 
tomatoes.  Cut  the  tomatoes  in  two 
at  right  angle  to  the  stem.  Large 
fruit  may  be  cut  into  thick  slices. 
Spread  on  trays  and  allow  to  dry  in 
the  sun.  It  may  be  necessary  to  turn 
the  tomatoes  several  times  to  pre- 
vent molding.  Dry  them  until  they 
are  tough  and  leathery  in  texture. 
They  are  then  packed  tight  in  bar- 
rels or  boxes.  A  little  salt  should  be 
sprinkled  between  the  layers. 

Storage — The  dried  product  should 
be  protected  from  moisture  and  in- 
sects when  stored.  If  placed  in  shal- 
low pans  and  heated  for  five  to  ten 
minutes  in  a  moderately  hot  oven 
before  packing  all  insect  eggs  will 
be  destroyed.  The  same  treatment 
will  save  the  product  if  used  when 
the  attacks  of  molds  or  insects 
commence. 

Cooking — Corn  should  be  soaked 
two  to  four  hours,  using  two  cups  of 
water  to  one  cup  of  corn.  Peas 
should  be  soaked  about  twenty-four 
hours  before  cooking.  A  pinch,  of  , 
baking  soda  added  to  the  water  tends 
to  soften  the  vegetables.  Dried  toma- 
toes will  require  at  least  twenty-four 
hours'  soaking  or  longer  to  soften 
and  remove  the  excess  of  salt.  After 
soaking,  the  vegetables  are  seasoned 
and  cooked  in  the  ordinary  way.  The 
drying  process  results  in  some  loss 
of  flavor  and  the  dried  products 
therefore  require  more  seasoning 
than  fresh  vegetables. 

Rat-Proofing  Barns 

A FEW  years  ago  it  was  esti- 
mated that  every  rat  on  the 
farm  cost  the  farmer  $1.82  a 
year.  With  the  present  high  prices 
of  feed,  seed  and  grain  the  cost  will 
amount  to  much  more  than  that.  In 
most  of  the  grain  growing  States  a 
fair  estimate  of  the  rat  population  of 
a  farm  would  be  about  25  to  50. 

Concrete  floors  may  be  built  for 
new  corn  cribs  and  granaries  and 
small  mesh  wire  netting  can  be 
placed  in  the  walls.  Old  cribs  and 
granaries,  chicken  coojjs  and  poultry 
houses  should  also  be  fat-proofed." 


How  I  Stored  Potatoes 

IHA^E  been  reading  in  Orchard 
aLm  about  how  to  store  pota- 
toes. The  description  is  all  very 
well  for  the  big  potato  producer,  but 
how  about  the  little  fellow,  the  gar- 
dener who  has  raised  one  or  two  or 
more  sacks  of  spuds  and  doesn't  know 
how  to  keep  them? 

Thousands  of  sacks  of  potatoes  have 
been  raised  in  Los  Angeles  county 
this  season  and  unless  they  are  prop- 
erly stored  half  of  them  will  rot  or 
sprout  or  go  t0  waste  before  next 
spring.  Here  is  what  I  did  to  keep 
mine,  and  I  think  it  will  be  a  good 
way  for  anybody  to  follow  who  has  a 
few  sacks,  of  potatoes  and  wants  to  be 
using  them  all  winter.  Of  course  a 
better  way  would  be  to  put  them  iA  a 
cellar  under  the  house,  but  there  are 
few  such  cellars  in  California. 

I  took  a  large  dry  goods  box— one 
that  would  hold  about  400  pounds— and 
buried  it  in  the  back  yard  to  about 
two-thirds  of  its  depth.  The  hole  in 
which  the  box  was  placed  was  about 
two  feet  longer  than  the  box,  and  in 
that  empty  end  I  dug  a  deeper  hole 
with  little  trenches  running  down  to 
it  to  carry  off  the  drainage.  I  put  an 
up-and-down  slide  door  in  the  end  of 
Hie  box  toward  the  drainage  hole. 
Then  I  built  a  little  slanting  redwood 
roof  over  the  box  and  covered  it  to 
the  depth  of  a  foot  with  solidly 
packed  earth.  Toward  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  the  box  I  placed  stones 
about  as  big  as  my  fist,  so  that  the 
sides  could  drain  off.  Under  the  box 
were  some  inch  sticks  running  to- 
ward the  drainage  hole  and  about  a 
foot  apart. 

I  ventilated  the  box  by  a  small  hole 
toward  the  bottom  of  the  door  and 
by  a  piece  of  stovepipe  and  elbow 
placed  in  the  top.  Over  the  pipe  I 
put  a  piece  of  wire  gauze.  The  elbow 
was  so  arranged  as  to  keep  out  all 
light  from  the  interior  and  so  was  the 
door  hole. 

My  potatoes  are  all  placed  in  small 
lug  boxes  and  boards  are  laid  loosely 
over  them.  A  few  holes  were  bored 
in  these  boxes  for  ventilation. 

If  my  potatoes  are  not  in  good  con- 
dition by  early  spring  I  will  write  in 
and  tell  you,  but  I  am  satisfied  they 
will  keep  well,  for  this  plan  is  merely 
the  dugout  idea  on  a  small  scale  and 
the  dugout  is  recommended  by  Uncle 
Sam  as  the  best  means  of  preserving 
your  potatoes. — M.  B.  M.,  Holly- 
wood, Cal. 

Food  and  theTractor 

WE  have  all  read  President  Wil- 
son's utterances  regarding  the 
important  place  the  farmer 
must  occupy  in  the  great  world  war. 
Feeding  a  world  at  war  is  a  serious 
business,  because  it  means  farm  pro- 
duction of  foodstuffs  must  be  in- 
creased beyond  a  point  never  even 
dreamed  of  in  the  past.  The  ways 
and  means  for  doing  this  will  mark  a 
new  epoch  in  farming,  as  distinct 
from  present  farming  methods  as  the 
epoch  brought  about  by  the  reaper 
and  other  modern  farm  implements. 

Now  that  America  "foresees"  the 
need,  let  her  engineers  and  manufac- 
turers produce  the  type  of  tractor 
which  will  make  possible  universal 
use  of  the  tractor  on  the  farms  of 
America.  If  they  are  able  to  do  it — 
and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  they 
will  do  it — then  America  will  not  have 
entered  the  war  in  vain,  and  demo- 
cracy will  "rule"  the  world. 

"The  time  is  coming,"  says  Carl 
Vrooman,  "when  everybody  who  can 
is  going  to  live  in  the  country.  We 
are  getting  all  the  comforts  of  city 
life  in  the  country  now,  all  sorts  of 
things  that  our  ancestors  did  not 
have."  This  is  true,  and  the  time  is 
not  far  off. 


In  starting  the  young  pigs  off  re- 
member they  can't  eat  much,  but  will 
do  best  with  a  little  frequently.  Milk 
and  a  little  grain  every  couple  hours 
will  work  wonders. 


Arsenate  of  lime  may  be  used  in 
place  of  the  more  expensive  arsenate 
of  lead,  but  should  not  be  used  on 
plants  with  delicate  foliage,  such  as 
the  stone  fruits. 


ifround! 

LK5r  -won*  slip 

TRACTION  SURE 
ON  ANY  SURFACE 

 Angular  Sieve^rip  (read  GRIPS  THE  GROUND  more  solidly  than  any  form  of  spike  grouser 

CANNOT  PACK  ^Ed|o|^mashc,~broad  «re»d-light  weight,  skeleton  corunrucbon-1 

 SSI!?  to  loosen  or  wear— cast  in  one  piece  of  crucible  steel— REVOLVES  ON  LUBRI- 
CATED ROLLER  BEARINGS— no  power  lost  moving  heavy  castings. 
 Powered  direct  from' jack  shsft  by  patented  lubricated  roller  pinions-interchangeable  bull  gear 

SAMSON 

TRACTORS 


YOU  NEED  MORE  FARMING  POWER  NOW  FOR  YOUR  FALL  PLOWING 

Has  your  present  equipment  the  endurance  to  stand  the  day  and  night  drive  of  WAR  TIME 
WORK.  You  can  do  more  and  better  work  this  fall  with  a  Samson  Sieve-Grip  Tractor. 
Ask  us  to  tell  you  how  one  can  help  you.  Copy  of  Tractor-Farming  Magazine  and  late* 
Catalogue  goes  with  the  answer.    Write  Today— NOW  Address, 

SamfonfieveCripT'dctorG. 

(Division  of  General  Motors  Co.) 

5TOGKTON .  CAL1 FOPN I A .  USA. 


mjSur  Ready Cut  Method  Gives  You 
^5!^  Just  theHome\bu\fant  -Read- 


end  for  Free  Plan  Book  of 
60  practical  and  beauti- 
ful American  Home*— with  floor 
plant,    exterior  ▼lews, 
price*  and  ipeci6cationa. 

Plan  Book  explains  the 
advantacea  and  mvlntf ■  of 

boyrn**  your  homo  from  the  lax-goat  ready-cat  booae  manufacturer  in  the  Wctt 
— the  world's  greatest  lumber  market. 

There  are  tremendous,  Tital,  money-aaTln*  reasons  why  YOU 
should  send  Cor  this  Free  P«an  Book  NOW, before  you  take  another 
step  towards  deciding  on  your  new  home.    W rtts  today. 

^  Ready  Ballt  House  Co. 


Daily  Milk  Record  Sheet 

For  ten  cows,  size  10  in.  by  17%  in. 

6  Sheets  for  25c,  Postpaid  25  Sheets  for     75o,  Postpaid 

15  Sheets  for  50c,   Postpaid  50  Sheets  for  $1.25,  Postpaid 

100  Sheets  for  $2.00,  Postpaid 
If  you  have  ten  cows  or  less,  you  will  need  one  sheet  a  month;  for  twenty  cows, 
two  sheets  a  month;  for  thirty  cows,  three  sheets  a  month,  etc. 

Each  sheet  contains  record  of  the  morning  and  evening  milking  for  ten  cows  for 
thirty-one  days,  with  a  space  for  the  total  month's  produce  of  each  oow. 


ADDUESS 


ORCHARD  and  FARM 

Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


AN-EXPERT  BOOKKEEPER 


j  Cg3 


OR  STENOGRAPHER  is  always  in  demand,  but 
never  were  they  so  greatly  needed  as  NOW. 
Thousands  of  young  men  have  left  well-paid 
commercial  positions  to  respond  to  the  call  of 
our  country.    These  positions  must  be  filled  by 
capable  and  competent  young  men  and  women. 
The  Government  urges  us  to  help  secure  skilled  stenographers  and 
bookkeepers  to  fill  the  vacancies  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  we  are  going 
to  do  it. 

YOU  can  become  competent  to  fill  a  private  or  Government  position 
in  a  few  months,  through  our  special  method  of  teaching,  In  your  own  home, 
using  spare  time  only,  and  at  such  small  expense  that  you  can  easily  af- 
ford It. 

Our  directors  have  decided  to  "do  oor  hit"  by  making  a  liberal  reduction  In  tuition 
rates  to  the  Brut  one  hundred  applicants  who  send  In  the  coupon  below.  Mark  the 
course  In  which  you  desire  Instruction,  detach  and  mall  today.  Full  particulars  about 
our  reduced  rates  will  reach  you  by  return  post. 

THE  MODERN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 


Dept.  1. 


525  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


(Chartered  1903) 


-Automobile  Engineering 
-Bookkeeping 
-Civil  Engineering 
-Electrical  Engineering 


Mechanical  Engineering 
Mining  Engineering 
Stenography 
Typewriting 


Nam* 
Address 


EVERY  HORTICULTUR- 
IST IN  THE  STATE  WILL 
WANT  A  COPY  OF  OUR 
NEW 


FRUIT  TREE 

CATALOGUE 


K°f1  THE  K.°°U  UP 

which  will  contain  very  full  and  complete  information 
about  all  varieties  of  fruit-bearing  trees.  This  catalogue 
will  be  off  the  press  some  time  in  November,  but  we 
would  suggest  that  you  apply  for  a  copy  early,  as  the 
demand  promises  to  be  heavy. 

Drop  a  postal  card  today  to 

FRESNO  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Cdr"c»  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 


Harness  costs  money  these  days.  Take 
care  of  it.    Make  it  last  years 
longer  by  using  Eureka  Harness  Oil  - 
the  preservative  oils  protect  the 
leather  fibre  from  dirt,  sweat  and 
moisture.    Keeps  harness  jet  black. 


Eureka  Harness  Oil 


9l*Ddu-6  Oil  Co^wny 
(California) 


1  ar? 


If  readers  of  this  publication  do  not  find  advertised 
just  what  they  are  looking  for,  write  Orchard  and  Farm, 
Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles,  and  you  will  be  put  in 
touch  with  reliable  firms  handling  the  goods  desired. 


Novel  Fruit  Cultivator 

Orange  Grower's  Effective  Device 


ONE  of  the  problems  that  has 
always  been  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  fruit  growers  has  been 
solved  to  the  satisfaction  of  H.  O. 
Sebring,  a  large  orange  grower  of 
Sebring,  Florida. 

For  the  last  three  years,  according 
to  his  own  words,  Mr.  Sebring  has 
been  endeavoring  to  find  a  tractor 
that  would  cultivate  an  orange  grove. 
One  difficulty  lay  in  getting  a  ma- 
chine that  would  turn  out  of  the  light 
ridge  sand.  Another  was  to  get  one 
that  would  turn  from  one  row  into 
another  without  injuring  the  trees. 

"This  is  not  such  a  difficult  matter 
when  you  are  plowing  the  middle 
of  a  grove,"  says  Mr.  Sebring,  in  ex- 
plaining his  predicament,  "but  the 
most  tedious  work  in  a  grove  is  to 
acme  harrow  in  the  dry  months  of 
spring.  You  will  realize  that  if  a 
traction  engine  simply  goes  up  one 
side  of  the  tree  and  down  the  other 
that  you  are  not  getting  much  more 
work  than  a  team  of  mules  would 
do." 

Doubling  Harrow  Capacity 

Recently  Mr.  Sebring  purchased  a 
small    light,    crawler-type  machine 


plows.  I  estimate  that  the  little 
tractor  can  be  run  at  a  cost  of  about 
$850  to  $9.00  a  day,  estimated  as 
follows:  Operator  $2.50,  gasoline 
$2.00.  oil  25  cents,  repairs  $1.50,  de- 
preciation $2.75.  I  am  figuring  very 
heavily  on  repairs  and  depreciation 
and  do  not  believe  that  either  will  run 
that  high.  I  am  sure  that  the  ma- 
chine will  easily  do  the  work  of  three 
to  four  teams. 

Solves  the  Problem 

"This  is  the  one  machine  that  I 
have  found  in  all  my  travels  that  will 
successfully  work  in  the  Highland 
Ridge  country.  With  the  scarcity  of 
labor  and  the  high  cost  of  materials, 
I  believe  that  it  will  be  a  godsend  to 
hundreds  of  fruit  growers  in  the  same 
position  as  myself." 

The  crawler-type  tractor  to  which 
Mr.  Sebring  refers,  was  one  of  the 
features  of  the  recent  Tractor  dem- 
onstration at  Fremont,  Nebraska.  On 
one  day,  after  heavy  rains,  it  wa$  the 
only  tractor  able  to  plow.  In  ground 
that  was  practically  muck,  it  hauled 
two  14-inch  plows,  running  eight 
inches  deep,  for  two  hours  at  an  aver- 


Wlth   This   Tractor   and    Attachment    II.    O.  Sebring  Can  Harrow  100  Acre,  a  Day. 


built  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  by  Rollin  H., 
White,  one  of  the  country's  best 
known  motor  truck  engineers.  With 
this  remarkable  little  machine  and  an 
ingenious  device  of  his  own  he  has 
discovered  that  he  can  go  up  between 
two  rows  of  trees  and  acme  harrow 
them  on  each  side  and  then  make 
the  turn  and  go  down. 

"I  do  this  by  putting  a  17-foot  pole 
on  the  front  of  the  machine  and  then 
hitching  a  6-foot  acme  harrow  on  each 
end  of  the  pole,"  says  Mr.  Sebring. 
"This  doubles  the  capacity  of  the 
machine  and  works  with  great  success 
when  used  on  this  particular  tractor. 

"When  I  tell  you  that  I  can  turn 
right  around  the  next  to  the  last  tree 
in  the  row  and  come  back  the  next 
row,  you  will  appreciate  the  turning 
possibilities  of  this  little  tractor. 

One  Hundred  Acres  a  Day 

"I  estimate  that  I  can  easily  acme 
harrow  60  to  75  acres  in  ten  hours, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  field,  and 
when  rush  time  comes  we  can  do  that 
much  at  night.  I  have  harrowed  at 
a  rate  of  over  100  acres  a  day  but,  of 
course,  such  a  speed  is  not  practicable 
dav  in  and  day  out. 

We  use  a  five-foot  double  disc 
harrow  with  16-inch  cutting  discs  in 
front  and  14-inch  cutaway  discs  be- 
hind, making  a  total  cutting  surfare 
of  10  feet.  We  are  using  this  ma- 
chine today  in  a  grove  that  needed 
plowing,  going  up  one  side  of  the 
trees  and  coming  down  the  other,  and 
have  already  plowed  25  acres  a  day  of 
tree  rows. 

"We  figure  that  this  work  would 
cost  $17.50   a    day   with  one-horse 


age  speed  of  three  and  one-half  miles 
per  hour. 

The  tractor  referred  to  develops 
twenty  horsepower  at  the  pulley  and 
twelve  at  the  bar.  Its  crawler  con- 
struction, with  600  square  inches  of 
continuous  traction  surface,  enables 
it  to  negotiate  land  that  would  be 
practically  impossible  for  tractors  of 
any  other  type. 


Second-Hand  Incubators 
Editor  of  Orchard  and  Farm: 

Some  farm  papers  are  urging  peo- 
ple to  make  use  of  second-hand  incu- 
bators, but  do  you  think  it  good  ad- 
vice considering  eggs  at  60  cent! 
and  70  cents  a  dozen,  which  they  will 
be  as  soon  as  winter  sets  in — good 
eggs  at  this  price  being  entrusted 
to  anjncubator  that  has  been  a  down- 
and-out  machine,  although  a  few  re- 
pairs have  been  put  on  it?  Wouldn't 
it  be  policy  to  buy  an  incubator,  up- 
to-date,  and  one  that  the  manufac- 
turer guarantees? 

Again,  is  it  policy  to  advertise  that 
metal  and  iron  will  be  hard  to  get 
and,  therefore,  people  should  make 
use  of  second-hand  machines,  even 
if  they  are  damaged? 

The  feed  question  is  a  question,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  can  be  handled. 
In  some  localities  it  seems  to  be  the 
habit  to  sell  off  poultry  in  order  to 
save  feed.  The  average  farm  of  160 
acres  can  develop  a  poultry  income 
of  $300  to  $500  a  year,  also  the  aver- 
age farm  can  keep  about  200  hens 
that  live  on  the  waste  feed.  Poultry 
in  a  sense  is  a  by-product  The  price 
of  feed  is  likely  to  go  somewhat 
lower. — H.  H.  Johnson,  Gay  Center, 
Neb, 
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The  Big  Land  Show 

THE  California  Land  Show,  which 
will  open  in  San  Francisco  Sat- 
urday, October  13th  and  con- 
tinue until  and  including  Sunday  the 
28th,  will  be  a  complete  and  compre- 
hensive exposition  of  the  soil  of  Cali- 
fornia and  of  its  resources,  both  agri- 
cultural and  industrial. 

The  big  show  has  been  designed 
and  is  fostered  by  the  San  Francisco 
Real  Estate  Board,  primarily  to  ex- 
ploit the  State  and  its  products  as  a 
whole,  secondarily  to  bring  together 
the  potential  farmer  and  the  produc- 
tive lands. 

Many  counties  have  reserved  space, 
and  these  and  the  industrial  exhibits 
are  to  be  housed  under  200,000  square 
feet  of  space,  covered  by  seven  huge 
tents. 

In  planning  the  land  show,  the  com- 
mittees have  taken  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  as  this  is  a  large  State 
and  few  people  can  give  the  time  and 
expense  to  becoming  familiar  with  it 
through  actual  observance,  they  are 
therefore  offering  to  the  public  an 
epitomized  California. 

There  will  be  many  feature  exhibits 
and  chief  among  these  will  be  that  to 
be  made  by  Luther  Burbank,  who 
has  consented  to  show  his  plant  crea- 
tions and  especially  super-wheat,  the 
newest  of  them,  the  wonder  and  sur- 
prise of  the  thousands  who  have 
seen  it. 

Here's  a  Good  Tool  Free 

NO  stockman,  orchardist  or  farm- 
er can  afford  to  be  without  a 
pair  of  combination  fence  pliers 
such  as  are  shown  in  the  cut.  These 
pliers  will  work  in  closer  quarters 
than  any  wrench.  They  will  cut  and 
splice  wire,  pull  staples,  grip  pipe 
rods  and  nuts  and  have  a  screw  driver 
attachment. 

These  pliers  are  the  handiest  all 
around  tool  made,  as  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  uses  for  them.  The  tool 
is  drop  forged  from  the  best  open 


hearth  steel  and  case  hardened.  It 
is  light,  compact,  and  easily  carried 
in  the  hip  pocket.  It  also  makes  an 
ideal  household  tool. 

For  a  limited  time  or  while  the 
present  supply  lasts,  one  of  these 
6j4-inch  pliers  will  be  mailed  post- 
paid free,  with  each  new  or  renewal 
subscription  to  Orchard  and  Farm 
at  the  regular  rate  of  3  years  for  $1. 
If  you  desire  to  take  advantage  of 
this  liberal  offer,  hand  your  order  to 
the  nearest  local  Examiner  agency 
or  mail  it  direct  to  Orchard  and  Farm, 
Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles. 

Use  Straight  Gasoline 

YOU   hear  a  good  deal  of  talk 
lately  about  the  quality  of  gaso- 
line being  sold.  Unsatisfactory 
results  with  motor-fuel  are  due  to  the 

?;reat  number  of  mixtures  being  of- 
ered  the  public  in  the  guise  of  gaso- 
line. 

Mixtures  cannot  be  as  good  motor 
fuel  as  straight-run  gasoline,  because 
mixtures  cannot  have  a  continuous 
chain  of  boiling  points.  Easy  start- 
ing, quick  and  smooth  acceleration, 
power  and  mileage  all  depend  abso- 
lutely on  the  boiling  points  of  a 
gasoline.  And  straight-distillation 
only  can  give  gasoline  the  correct, 
unbroken,  gradually  rising  series  of 
boiling  points.   

A  pessimist:  The  farmer  who  fig- 
ures out  how  much  additional  gaso- 
line it  takes  to  carry  a  flag  on  his 
tractor  or  automobile. 


For  the  Wartime  Winter 

LIKE  Indian  squaws,  you  women 
must  save  food  for  the  long  war-  j 
time    winter.     Nobody  knows 
just  yet  how  hard  a  job  you  will  have  I 
on  your  hands,  but. this  is  a  certainty:  ! 
-Nothing  saved  will  come  amiss.  I 
Put  up  now,  in  sterilized  bottles,  I 
fruit  juices  heated  to  boiling  point  I 
Cork  and  seal  with  sealing  wax.  Use 
when    needed    for    making  jellies, 
syrups,  sauces  and  drinks. 

Dry  vegetables  and  fruits  by  hot 
air  process. 

See  that  the  cellar  or  pit  is  ready 
for  storing  winter  vegetables,  as  po- 
tatoes, carrots  and  squash. 

If  far  enough  south,  plant  a  fall 
garden. 

If  cans  are  scarce,  bottle  tomatoes 
in  the  form  of  paste  for  soups,  stews 
and  sauces. 

Make  fruit  pastes  or  "leathers"  for 
winter  goodies.  They  can  be  stored 
in  boxes  or  any  sort  of  receptacles. 

Gather  beans  and  peas  before  they 
shatter  out,  dry  for  ten  minutes  in 
warm  oven  to  insure  against  getting 
wormy,  and  store  safely.  These  beans 
may  not  be  used  as  seed  in  the  spring. 

Gather  the  wild  walnuts  and  pine 
nuts,  they  will  help  in  salads,  breads, 
cake  fillings  and  candies. 


Grasshopper  Control 

THE  most  effective  method  of 
grasshopper  control  is  the  use 
of  poisoned  baits.  Poisoned 
bran  bait  has  proved  to  be  a  simple, 
reliable  and  cheap  method  of  destroy- 
ing grasshoppers.  This  bait  is  pre- 
pared as  follows:  Wheat  bran,  25 
pounds;  paris  green,  1  pound;  or 
white  arsenic,  1  pound;  6  finely- 
chopped  lemons  or  oranges;  low- 
grade  molasses,  such  as  refuse  from 
sugar  factories,  or  cattle  molasses, 
known  as  "black  strap,"  2  quarts; 
water,  three  to  four  gallons.  The 
bran  and  paris  green  or  other  ar- 
senical, are  mixed  thoroughly  while 
dry.  then  the  fruits  are  chopped  fine- 
ly and  added  and,  lastly,  the  diluted 
molasses  is  poured  over  the  bait  and 
the  whole  thoroughly  kneaded. 

A  coarse-flaked  bran  is  most  de- 
sirable, although  where  this  cannot 
be  obtained  easily  ordinary  middlings 
or  alfalfa  meal  may  be  substituted;  a 
low-grade,  strong-smelling  syrup  or 
molasses,  however,  is  essential  to  the 
entire  success  of  the  undertaking. 

Crushed  ripe  tomatoes,  watermel- 
ons or  limes  may  be  substituted  for 
the  lemons  or  oranges,  if  necessary. 
Ordinary  powdered  white  arsenic  (ar- 
senious  acid)  contains  nearly  twice 
as  much  arsenic  as  paris  green  and 
is  comparatively  low  in  price.  The 
powdered  form  of  arsenate  of  lead 
may  be  used,  but  in  this  case  twice 
as  much  of  it  must  be  used  as  of  the 
pans  green.  In  semi-arid  regions 
water  should  be  added  to  the  bait  at 
the  rate  of  four  gallons  to  twenty- 
five  pounds  of  bran,  as  in  these  cli- 
mates the  bait  dries  out  very  rapidly 
and  the  extra  moisture  is  necessary 
in  order  to  attract  the  grasshoppers. 


Tractor  Wisdom 

MOST  of  us  who  have  watched 
the  wonderful  progress  in  the 
farm  tractor  industry,  already 
foresee  a  day  not  very  far  distant 
when  practically  every  farm  of  eighty 
acres  or  more  will  have  its  tractor. 
Five  years  ago,  yes,  even  three,  the 
boldest  optimist  would  not  have  dared 
foretell  such  a  radical  change  in  the 
American  method  of  farming.  Today, 
however,  all  eyes  are  turned  tractor- 
ward.  There  is  hardly  a  progressive 
farmer  anywhere  in  this  country  that 
is  not  reading  about  tractors,  study- 
ing tractors,  watching  tractors — all 
with  the  ultimate  object  of  fitting  the 
right  tractor  to  his  own  farm. 

Many  orchards  will  be  planted  the 
coming  season  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Paso  Robles.  Many  grain  lands 
will  become  orchards. 


Courier  of  Soldier  and  Civilian 

ports ;  and,  in  fact,  leads  prac- 
tically every  contributing  unit 
of  supply  to  the  firing  line. 


Our  troops  are  now  on  the 
firing  line  in  France.  While 
at  home  every  instrumentality 
of  our  government  and  private 
industry  is  being  urged  at  top 
speed  to  insure  victory.  The 
telephone  is  in  universal  de- 
mand as  courier,  bringing  to 
the  front  men  and  the  materials 
of  war. 

From  the  farms  the  tele- 
phone courier  brings  food- 
stuffs; from  the  mines  the 
telephone  courier  calls  forth 
metals;  from  the  factories  this 
courier  gathers  manufactured 
products.  The  telephone  cou- 
rier leads  troop  and  supply 
trains  to  the  front;  summons 
fighting  flotillas    and  trans- 


supply  to  the  firing  line. 

At  such  a  time,  when  the 
government  is  straining  at  its 
task  and  every  industry  is  loy- 
ally contributing  its  energy, 
this  national  courier  is  con- 
stantly being  used  to  call  up 
the  reserves.  It  is  at  the  base 
of  every  contributing  activity. 

The  right  of  way  must  be 
given  to  the  military  for  the 
direction  of  troops  and  to  the 
government  for  the  marshal- 
ing of  endless  supplies.  To  do 
this,  and  also  make  the  tele- 
phone serve  all  other  needs, 
both  patriotic  and  private,  all 
must  economize. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy        One  System         Universal  Service 


5  Cents  an  Acre,  Cash 

Texas  school  lands  for  sale  by  the  State  at  $2  an 
acre.  5c  an  acre  cash,  and  no  more  fur  40  years,  but 
3  per  cent  Interest;  send  6c  postage  for  further  Infor- 
mation. INVESTOR   PlTB.  CO.. 

Dept.   1,  San  Antonio.  Texas. 


CACTUS 


Burbank  Spineless;  all  varieties. 
Now  Is  the  time  to  plant.  Best 
feed  on  »arth  for  cvjwb,  pigs 
and  other  slock.  Full  line  garden  seed,  field  seed, 
etc.  Write  for  Illustrated  catalog.  The  W.  F. 
Pitta  Seed  and  Nursery  Co.,  326-328  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 


FREE 


LAND 

INFORMATION 


Wonderful  opportunities  In  South  for  energetic 
fanner*.  Cheap  land*  awaiting  development  Two 
and  three  crops  a  year     No  long,  cold  winter*. 

Wrift>  Torlav      Excellent  climate. 

YV  rile  1  ouay  market*,  traiupor- 
tatlon.  water,  health.  Great  cotton,  corn.  oat*, 
hay,  cattle,  dairy,  oranae.  grapefruit.  martA 
garden  country.     Free  Information  furnlaheu  hr 

The  Southern  Land  Bureau  el 
THE   GEORGIAN. AMERICAN.    ATLANTA,  OA. 


Excelsior 
Motorcycles 
Always 
Make 
Good. 


H.  D.  Frazee,  Agent, 

1550  Market  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


For  Farm 
or  City 
You    Will  Find 
the  Excelsior 
Reliable. 


A  Complate  Line  of 

MOTORCYCLES  AND  BICYCLES 

Always  on  hand.  Oor  price*  are  right.  MAIL  ORDERS  OIVEN  PRO.M1T  AND  CARB- 
F1JL  ATTENTION  AND  HIIII'I'K.D  SAUK  DAY.  Our  line  of  Motorcycle  and  lil.jcle 
Sundries  Is  oar  pride.    Used  Motorcycle*  from  sz.von  BP.    Send  for  oar  ll*t  and  terms. 

H.  D.  FRAZEE 

1550  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Send  for  Our  Catalogues  and  Price  Lists. 
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eNafion's 
Strength 

is  not  only  in  the 
mailed  fist  but  in  the 
hand  of  industry — the 
hand  of  health.    It  be- 
hooves all  of  us  to  be 
strong  and  keep  strong,  in 
order  to  carry  the  present 
day  burden. 

As  a  strength-giving  food  product 
Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate  is  an 
ideal  blend  of  foods — cocoa  and  pure 
sugar,  each  full  of  elements  that  supply 
energy  and  build  up  worn  tissues. 

A  tablespoonful  of  Ghirardelli's  Ground 
Chocolate,  lc.  worth,  makes  not  only 
a  delicious  but  an  unusually  nutritious 
beverage.    Drink  daily  a  cup  of 

Ghirardelli's 


Qround  Chocolate 

Cornea  in  </2  lb.,  lb.  and  3  lb.  cans. 

D.  GHIRARDELLI  COMPANY 
Since  1852  San  FrancUco 


If  readers  of  this  publication  do  not  find  advertised 
just  what  they  are  looking  for,  write  Orchard  and  Farm, 
Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles,  and  you  will  be  put  in 
touch  with  reliable  firms  handling  the  goods  desired. 


CONVENIENT  SUBSCRIPTION  BLANK 

Following:  is  a  convenient  subscription  blank ;  if  your  sub- 
scription is  about  to  expire,  send  your  renewal  at  once. 
It  will  be  added  to  present  subscription. 

f  1 — 50c  per  year,  3  years  $1. 
RATES  i  2— 1  year  and  "Practical  Farming"  $1. 

1^3 — 3  years  and  "Practical  Farming"  $1.50 

Orchard  and  Farm, 

Examiner  Building,  Date  1917 

Lob  Angeles,  Cal 

Enclosed  please  find  %  for  subscription  to  Orchard 

and  Farm  (new)  (renewal).    I  accept  offer  No  

Name   

Address   

R.  F.  D  7  Box  

ORCHARD  and  FARM  SPSSST- 


Efficiency  in  Irrigation 


By   E.   C.  McClellan 


Irrigation 
"What  fools  these  mortals  be!" 

AS  a  boy,  I  was  proud  of  the  fact 
that  my  home  was  in  a  part 
of  the  country  where  we  were 
not  dependent  upon  the  vagaries  of 
nature  for  our  water  supply  for  our 
growing  crops.  When  we  read  of  the 
loss  of  crops  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  due  to  droughts,  or  that  the 
season  had  been  such  that  mildew, 
rust  and  other  causes  due  to  the  ex- 
cessive moisture  supply  in  the  ground 
had  rendered  the  crops  almost  unfit 
for  food,  we  could  go  about  our 
work  rejoicing  that  our  lines  were 
laid  in  pleasant  places. 

Each  spring  we  could  gauge  the 
water  supply  available  for  the  season 
by  the  depth  of  snow  in  the  moun- 
tains that  stood  sentinel  over  our 
home  and  know  to  an  acre  just  what 
area  wc  could  put  into  cultivation  and 
exactly  what  the  returns  would  be 
at  harvest  time.  We  made  the  boast 
that  we  could  raise  a  crop  that  was 
far  superior  to  any  average  crop  that 
could  be  raised  where  precipitation 
was  depended  upon,  for  the  reason 
that  we  could  place  the  necessary 
moisture  in  the  ground  exactly  when 
needed  by  the  growing  plant.  And 
we  could  raise  the  better  crop  with 
a  less  quantity  of  water  than  nature 
supplied,  because  we  could  irrigate 
at  that  right  time,  always  giving  an 
ample  quantity  and  never  a  surplus 
that  would  be  worse  than  wasted. 

Now,  that  was  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth;  and 
it  is  the  same  truth  fbday  that  it  was 
fifty  years  ago,  and  just  as  enduring 
a  truth  as  the  world,  in  its  slow 
changes,  is  enduring. 

All  our  plants  had  their  beginning 
when  the  moisture  supply  in  the 
ground  was  far  greater  than  it  is 
today.  As  that  supply  gradually  de- 
creased they  changed  their  habits  of 
life  to  correspond  to  such  damage, 
and  as  they  evolved  and  adapted  their 
methods  for  securing  and  assimilating 
the  elements  they  needed  they  have 
advanced  even  ahead  of  the  neces- 
sities of  the  present  day.  As  the 
greatest  change  in  their  environment 
has  been  in  the  changed  water  sup- 
ply, the  greatest  change  and  great- 
est advance  has  been  in  that  line. 

Worthless  Plant  Material 

It  has  been  known  for  ages  that 
the  worthless  part  of  a  plant  con- 
sists very  largely  of  water,  and  that 
the  proportion  between  water  and 
the  other  elements  that  go  into  the 
valueless  or  structural  part  is  just 
about  reversed  in  the  food  parts. 
That  is,  where  the  structural  part 
consists  of  about  80  to  85  per  cent 
water  the  food  parts  contain  10  to 
'5  per  cent  of  water,  and,  of  course, 
the  smaller  the  percentage  of  water 
found  in  the  food  parts  the  greater 
the  percentage  of  other  food  values. 

The  opening  line  of  this  article, 
"What  fools  these  mortals  be,"  was 
inspired  by  the  report  of  several 
years'  experiment  in  raising  alfalfa 
in  one  of  the  valleys  of  the  West. 

It  has  been  known  for  fully  two 
thousand  years  that  the  standard  of 
water  supply  to  which  alfalfa  has 
adapted  its  growth  is  considerably 
less  than  most  other  plants  man  cul- 
tivates. The  men  responsible  for 
these  experiments  selected  a  section 
where  the  average  precipitation  is 
greater  than  that  standard  moisture 
supply,  and  gravely  proceeded  to 
practice  upon  the  plant  by  furnishing 
excess  water  upon  seven  tracts  of 
land  and  comparing  the  results  with 
one  tract  of  the  same  size  but  not 
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irrigated.  Then,  disregarding  the 
knowledge  of  over  a  thousand  years, 
they  published  an  accurate  statement 
of  all  their  work,  giving  costs  of  all 
work  performed  upon  the  several 
tracts,  returns  in  tons  of  hay  secured 
from  each,  value  of  the  hay  raised 
and  cash  profits  over  all  costs  for 
each  tract. 

A  Misleading  Report 

From  this  summary  they  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  proper  quan- 
tity of  water  to  be  applied  to  the  land 
to  secure  the  best  results,  where 
the  precipitation  ie  similar  in  quan- 
tity to  the  valley  the  experiments 
were  conducted  in,  is  about  four  times 
the  quantity  that  facts  prove  the  al- 
falfa returns  the  best  result  in  re- 
ceiving. 

In  sections  where  dependence  is 
placed  upon  the  precipitation  for  the 
necessary  quantity  of  moisture  to 
raise  agricultural  crops  the  factors 
that  enter  into  consideration  are  the 
labor  of  production  and  the  quantity 
of  crop  returns.  The  first  is  usually 
measured  in  the  dollar  cost  unit,  and 
the  last  in  both  crop  measurement 
and  dollars  received  from  the  crop. 

In  the  semi-arid  sections,  where  it 
is  impossible  to  secure  any  unit  of 
crop  returns  without  supplying  some 
part  of  the  necessary  moisture  by  ir- 
rigation, another  element  is  added. 
This  last  element  becomes  the  most 
important  of  all,  and  the  first  ques- 
tion that  should  be  determined  is, 
"What  is  the  greatest  crop  return  that 
can  be  secured  by  the  use  of  the 
available  water  supply?" 

What  the  Report  Shows 

An  examination  of  the  tabulated 
report  referred  to  shows  that  at  17 
acre-inches,  the  natural  water  supply, 
it  cost  only  4.39  acre-inches  of  water 
to  raise  a  ton  of  hay;  that  the  cost 
increased  to  5.15  acre-inches  for  each 
ton  of  alfalfa  raised  when  the  water 
supply  was  raised  to  29  acre-inches, 
and  that  the  cost  of  production  stead- 
ily increased  until  it  reached  9.15  acre- 
inches  of  water,  when  the  supply  was 
raised  to  77  acre-inches. 

The  table  also  showed  that  it  cost 
$2.25  a  ton  to  raise  the  hay  with  the 
average  precipitation  of  water  sup- 
ply; that  the  cost  increased  to  $273 
when  the  water  supply  was  increased 
to  29  acre-inches,  and  that  the  dollar 
cost  of  production  steadily  increased 
with  increased  water  supplied  until 
it  reached  $3.50  a  ton  when  77  acre- 
inches  of  water  were  used;  that  there 
was  a  profit  of  $1.09  for  each  acre- 
inch  of  water  supplied  when  that 
supply  was  17  acre-inches;  that  the 
profit  decreased  to  83  cents  an  acre- 
inch  of  water  supplied  when  it  was 
increased  to  29  acre-inches,  and  that 
the  profits  steadily  decreased  with 
each  increase  in  the  water  supply, 
until  it  was  only  37  cents  with  77  acre- 
inches  of  water  used;  that  there  was 
a  profit  of  $2.11  for  each  dollar  ex- 
pended in  raising  the  alfalfa  under  a 
water  supply  of  17  acre-inches;  that 
the  profit  dropped  to  $1.56  for  each 
dollar  expended  when  the  water  sup- 
ply was  raised  to  29  acre-inches,  and 
that  the  profit  steadily  decreased,  un- 
til it  was  only  $1  for  each  $1  expend- 
ed when  the  water  supply  was  77 
acre-inches. 

When  Alfalfa  Doesn't  Pay 
The  summary  of  these  experiments 
shows  absolutely  that  it  does  not  pay 
to  raise  alfalfa  by  irrigation  where 
the  natural  supply  by  precipitation  is 
an  average  of  17  inches. 
A  man  having,  say,  forty  acres  of 
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land  in  such  a  section,  with  a  water 
supply  of  any  quantity  for  use  upon 
it,  and  desirous  of  raising  alfalfa,  can 
raise  a  larger  quantity  of  alfalfa  upon 
the  land,  but  he  can  make  far  more 
money  from  the  expenditure  of  his 
money  and  labor  if  he  sells  or  gives 
his  water  away,  or  lets  it  run  to  waste 
and  uses  the  time  and  money  he 
saves  by  not  irrigating  in  some  other 
way. 

One  of  the  main  points  to  be  con- 
sidered in  any  question  regarding  the 
raising  of  food  plants  is  the  quantity 
of  food  substances  that  plant  is  se- 
curing and  storing.  This  is  not  shown 
in  the  summary  of  results  of  the  ex- 
periments. Remember,  it  is  not  the 
size  of  the  plant  grown,  but  the  quan- 
tity of  food  substances  it  furnishes, 
that  counts  in  the  final  result  and 
is  the  actual  return  looked  for.  Nine 
tons  of  hay,  grown  under  a  moisture 
supply  of  47  to  65  acre-inches,  might 
have  5  per  cent  of  food  products 
stored,  or  900  pounds;  but  four  tons, 
grown  under  a  moisture  supply  of  17 
acre-inches,  will  have  20  per  cent  of 
food  products  stored,  or  1600  pounds. 

The  proportion  between  the  struc- 
tural growth  or  size  of  a  plant  and 
the  quantity  of  food  products  it  stores 
is  influenced  more  greatly  by  the 
moisture  supply  than  any  other  af- 
fecting it.  The  less  the  water  sup- 
ply the  smaller  the  size,  and  the 
greater  the  quantity  of  food  products 
stored.  The  greater  the  water  sup- 
ply the  greater  the  size,  and  the 
smaller  the  quantity  of  food  products 
stored. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  the  qual- 
ity of  the  food  products,  and  in  the 
same  way.  The  greater  the  water 
supply  the  poorer  the  quality  of  the 
food  products  stored,  and  the  less 
the  water  supply  the  better  the  qual- 
ity of  the  food  products  stored. 

My  Fruit  Discoveries 

By  Luther  Burbank. 

(Continued   from   Page  3) 

fruiting  one  of  these  and  recognizing 
that  it  was  a  valuable  plum,  I  made  a 
special  distribution  of  it  all  over  the 
United  States  under  the  name  of 
Botan.  Mr.  J.  T.  Lovett  of  New 
Jersey,  who  purchased  some  of  the 
grafts  from  me  at  that  time,  renamed 
it  Abundance  in  1888. 

The  Abundance  is  a  plum  of  good 
size,  varying  from  nearly  spherical 
to  distinctly  sharp-pointed.  The  color 
is  a  rich  yellow,  with  dots  and 
splashes  of  red  on  the  sunny  side,  or 
sometimes  on  the  exposed  side  it  is 
uniformly  blushed  with  red.  The 
flesh  is  deep  yellow,  juicy  and  sweet, 
of  good  quality  when  well  ripened, 
and  clings  to  the  medium-sized  stone. 

This  is  a  strong  growing,  upright 
tree,  with  rather  narrow  leaves.  The 
trees  bear  abundantly,  and  usually 
need  thinning  to  insure  the  best 
quality  and  size  of  fruit.  It  has 
proved  hardy  in  the  Eastern  States, 
and  is  extensively  grown  there  as 
well  as  in  Southern  Africa  and 
Australia. 

I  had  another  Japanese  plum  from 
the  same  source  imported  at  the  same 
time,  under  the  same  name,  which  I 
called  the  Sweet  Botan,  and  of  a 
richer  crimson  color,  a  superior  plum, 
indeed,  for  home  use.  While  H.  H. 
Berger  &  Co.  were  the  importers  of 
this  also,  its  first  fruiting  in  America 
was  on  my  place.  Both  these  Botan 
plums  are  still  grown  to  some  extent, 
though  they  are  now  being  quite  gen- 
erally superseded  by  the  greatly  im- 
proved hybrids  of  the  Burbank,  Kel- 
sey,  Simonii  and  others. 


"Farm  more  land,"  says  one  food 
alarmist.  "Farm  your  land  better," 
says  another.  But  the  farmers  will 
continue  to  do  the  best  they  can,  con- 
sidering their  handicap  of  scarce  and 
poor  available  labor. 


Community  Packing 

COMMUNITY  apple  packing 
houses  are  likely  to  solve  the 
problem  of  labor  in  handling 
in  a  short  period,  the  increasing  apple 
crop  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  The 
success  of  the  centralized  packing 
Plants  is  indicated  by  the  wide  adop- 
tion of  this  plan  this  season  when 
perhaps  one-half  of  the  crop  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  will  be 
Pa£ked  in  community  houses 

The  advantages  of  the  community 
over  the  individual  or  ranch  plan  of 
packing,  according  to  the  specialists, 
are  better  and  more  uniform  grading 
and  packing,  obtaining  experienced 
labor  more  readily  and  using  inex- 
perienced labor  more  effectively,  using 
expensive  labor-saving  equipment 
such  as  sizing  machines  and  gravity 
conveyors  which  the  small  grower 
could  not  afford,  and  the  simplifying 
and  facilitating  of  inspection  work 

Ihe  community  packing  house 
scheme  is  new  and  consequently  an 
unperfected  phase  of  the  apple  in- 
dustry. Although  the  idea  was  widely 
employed  last  year,  its  adaptations 
were  largely  experimental.  Investiga- 
tion is  being  made  by  the  government 
to  sift  from  the  various  plans  tried, 
the  best  and  most  economical  method 
of  handling  apples  through  all  the 
operations  of  picking,  hauling  from 
the  orchard,  receiving  at  the  packing 
house,  grading,  sizing,  packing,  stor- 
ing, and  loading  on  the  cars.  Sixty 
packing  houses  at  or  near  Spokane, 
North  Yakima,  Wenatchee,  Cashmere 
Entiat,  Pateros,  Brewster,  Okanogan! 
Omak  and  Walla  Walla,  Washington 
and  Hood  River  and  Medford,  Ore- 
gon, were  included  in  the  study.  Of 
these  sixty  houses,  thirty-three  were 
operated  as  community  houses,  seven 
were  operated  by  dealers  somewhat 
on  the  community  plan,  and  twenty 
were  ranch  houses. 

In  most  cases  the  plan  has  been 
found  to  be  successful. 

How  I  Cured  Sour  Soil 

IT  IS  next  to  impossible  to  raise 
anything  on  soil  that  is  sour.  Lime 
has  been  used  to  good  effect  on 
such  soil.  The  use  of  lime  has  one 
fault,  it  cures  the  top  soil  but  the  sub- 
soil is  left  untouched.  The  subsoil 
plays  the  important  part  in  a  sour 
soil  field.  This  was  found  to  be  true 
by  accident. 

Two  years  ago  we  planted  crops 
on  the  farm.  Some  of  the  crops  bore 
fruit  while  others  did  not.  There 
was  one  patch  where  the  plants  just 
about  grew.  We  investigated  and 
found  the  patch  to  be  sour.  We  did 
not  harvest  the  crop,  but  turned  it 
under.  In  this  patch  was  a  boulder 
and  in  order  to  be  able  to  work  the 
patch  properly  we  decided  the  boulder 
must  be  removed.  I  procured  some 
dynamite.  The  boulder  was  blown 
out  and  then  cracked  with  more 
dynamite.  This  was  in  the  fall.  The 
patch  was  fall  plowed  and  in  spring 
limed  and  manured. 

The  crop  was  an  improvement  over 
the  last  one,  but  where  the  boulder 
was  blasted  out  it  was  much  better. 

This  proves  that  the  subsoil  needs 
attention  as  much  as  the  top  soil. 
Sour  soil  is  nothing  more  than  too 
much  acid  in  the  soil.  If  the  subsoil 
were  doing  its  part  that  would  not 
be  all  loaded  in  the  top  soil,  but 
would  have  percolated  through  into 
the  subsoil  and  would  be  evenly  dis- 
tributed. To  subsoil  such  a  patch  it 
is  necessary  to  make  holes  three  feet 
deep  and  IS  feet  apart  each  way  and 
half  a  stick  of  20  per  cent  dynamite 
to  a  hole.  There  are  many  such 
patches  and  instead  of  using  lime 
alone,  use  dynamite  and  lime  and 
then  the  cure  will  be  permanent. — 
Fred  A.  Kuhn. 

The  best  way  to  educate  the  people 
to  eat  more  butter  is  to  sell  them 
good  butter,  the  best  you  can  make. 
Poor  butter,  much  of  it  coming  from 
the  creameries,  is  not  conducive  to  a 
larger  demand. 
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COVER  CROPS 

VETCH 
BUR  CLOVER 
MELIL0TUS  ALBA 
MELILOTUS  INDICA 

ALFALFA  SEED 

Extra  Fancy  NEW  CROP  Dodder  Free 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  SAMPLES 

Valley  Seed  Co. 

500  Jay  Street,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


The  modem 

fireside 


Ready  at  the  touch 
of  a  match — out 
just  as  quickly.  No 
waste.  No  smoke 
or  odor.  Portable. 

Standard  Oil  Company 
(California) 


PERFECTION 

OIL  HEATER 
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that  last 
as  lemp'  as 
the  liowse 


California  Redwood 
shingles  defy  the  at-  ■] 
tacks  of  sun,  rain  and  changes  of 
temperature.    They  resist  wet  and 
dry  rot,  and  when  properly  laid  make 
a  permanently  tight  roof. 

Since  Redwood  contains  a  natural  preserva- 
tive, Redwood  shingles  in  their  natural  state  will 
last  a  lifetime.  If  stained  or  painted  occasionally, 
they  will  last  as  long  as  the  house. 

And  since  Redwood  contains  no  pitch,  it  is 
hard  to  ignite,  burns  very  slowly  and  is  easily 
extinguished. 

California  Redwood 

Resists  rot  and  fire 

FREE  BOOKLET— Don't  build  even  a  hen- 
coop until  you  are  thoroughly  posted  on  Red- 
wood. Write  for  free  booklet,  "California  Red- 
wood on  the  Farm." 

Please  give  us  the  name  of  your  local  lumber 
dealers.  We  want  to  be  sure  that  they  are  fully 
supplied  with  Redwood  to  meet  your  needs. 

California  Redwood  Association 

771  Call  Building,  San  r  rancKCO 

jtil  fir  ihi  Critlfi  tfn  if  iht 
trill"  if  Ctllfirmlt— >*«.«'/ 
muff  fir  ivirj  thitd  In  thinantn. 


GOING  TO  BUILD? 

Send  for  our  Price  List  of  Lumber, 
Sash,  Doors  and  Builders'  Supplies. 
We  save  you  middleman's  profit. 
Contractors'  &.  Builders'  Supply  Co. 
1401  5th  St.  Oakhuid.  Cat. 


BAGS 


For  ALL  PURPOSES 


New  and  aeronri-hand.  Brery  bag  thoroughly 
Impeded  before  ahlpplnc-     Baga  tot  grain,  po- 

Utoc*.  aecdl.  rice,  onlona.  beana.  etc  Whetliw 
burlof  or  leHlnf.  rommunlrite  irllb  ua. 

SPEYER  BAG  CO. 

869-873  FolRom  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Need  Help,  Mr.  Farmer? 

Here  Is  How  You  May  Secure  It 


ANY  California  farmer  in  need  of 
help  should  first  exhaust  the 
resources  of  the  employment 
agencies,  the  State  public  employment 
bureaus,  and  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service.  If  his  needs  can- 
not be  supplied  by  them,  he  should 
apply  to  the  County  Council  of  De- 
fense of  his  own  county.  If  the  Coun- 
ty Council  of  Defense  finds  it  impos- 
sible to  supply  the  need,  then  the 
County  Council  can  make  applica- 
tion for  assistance  to  Professor  R.  L. 
Adams,  State  Farm  Labor  Agent,  11 
Budd  Hall,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley. 

Men  wishing  work  on  farms  should 
file  applications  with  the  local  coun- 
ty farm  labor  agent  of  the  County 
Council  of  Defense.  If  he  cannot 
pjace  such  applicants,  he  will  report 
the  names  of  such  men  to  the  State 
Farm  Labor  Agent. 

The  employer  who  expects  to  em- 
ploy high  school  boys  or  city  dwell- 
ers must  recegnize  that  they  are  ac- 
customed to  a  decent  standard  of  liv- 
ing, and  must  expect  to  give  them 
proper  housing,  including  a  due  de- 
gree of  privacy,  a  good  bed,  facili- 
ties for  keeping  clean,  and  proper 
sanitary  accommodations.  It  is  ad- 
vised that  wages  be  quoted  at  so 
much  per  day,  with  deduction  at  a 
definite  rate  for  room  and  board.  It  is 
believed  that  a  relatively  high  rate 
for  board  and  room,  justified  by  pro- 
viding full  value,  will  result  in  tetter 
relation  to  employes  than  uncomfort- 
able surroundings  at  a  low  charge. 

While  there  are  many  advantages  in 
paying  for  farm  labor  on  a  piece- 
work basis,  the  employe  ought  to  be 
guaranteed  not  less  than  twenty-five 
cents  an  hour  as  a  minimum. 

Labor  drawn  from  cities  and  high 
schools  is  possible  only  on  ranches 
having  much  routine  work  and  able 


to  meet  the  housing  and  wage  con- 
ditions. It  will  not  be  cheap  labor — 
and  for  many  kinds  of  farm  work  it 
will  not  be  satisfactory  labor — but 
there  are  enough  situations  where 
such  help  can  be  made  useful  and  of 
economic  value  to  warrant  its  con- 
sideration. 

The  State  Farm  Labor  Agent  will 
try  to  secure  needed  help,  in  the  way 
of  high  school  boys  or  city  men, 
when  asked  through  the  County 
Councils  of  Defense  to  do  this,  when 
a  minimum  wage  of  twenty-five  cents 
an  hour  is  assured,  the  workers  to 
pay  for  their  board  and  lodging  out 
of  this;  when  proper  living  arrange- 
ments are  available,  clean  sleeping 
quarters,  with  good  cots,  some  degree 
of  privacy,  and  proper  bathing  and 
toilet  facilities;  clean  and  nourishing 
meals,  reasonably  good  in  quantity, 
quality  and  variety,  a  reasonable 
charge  for  board  and  lodging — seven- 
ty-live cents  to  a  dollar  a  day.  say; 
not  over  eight  hours'  work  a  day  for 
high  school  boys;  an  assurance  of 
continuous  work  for  thirty  days  or 
more;  accessibility;  no  Sunday  work 
for  high  school  boys,  except  in  well- 
defined  emergencies,  and,  when  high 
school  boys  are  sent,  free  supply  of 
board  and  lodging  for  a  representa- 
tive of  the  high  schools  sent  to  over- 
see the  living  habits  and  general  well- 
being  of  the  boys,  but  having  nothing 
to  do  with  the  work  itself,  other 
than  to  inspire  the  boys  with  a  due 
sense  of  personal  responsibility. 

"In  offering  its  assistance  to  the 
farmers,"  says  State  Farm  Labor 
Agent  Adams,  "this  department  can- 
not guarantee  either  a  supply  of  la- 
bor or  its  efficiency,  but  present  day 
conditions  warrant  as  clear-cut  a 
statement  of  the  situation  as  can  be 
givei.  for  the  express  purpose  of 
showing  how  matters  stand,  and  to 
insure  as  high  a  degree  of  success  as 
possible  in  the  utilization  of  such  po- 
tential labor  as  we  have  at  hand." 


THE  application  of  phosphates  is 
one  of  the  most  paying  treat- 
ments for  average  soil.  The 
kind  of  phosphate  to  apply  depends 
upon  conditions.  For  immediate  re- 
turns and  for  a  moderate  outlay  of 
money  the  use  of  acid  phosphate  at 
the  rate  of  150  pounds  per  acre  on 
wheat  this  fall  is  to  be  recommended. 
The  use  of  steamed  bone  meal  at  the 
rate  of  125  to  150  pounds  per  acre 
will  bring  very  good  returns,  par- 
ticularly where  wheat  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  clover  or  timothy.  A  mixed 
fertilizer  usually  called  "half  and 
half,"  made  by  mixing  equal  amounts 
of  acid  prosphate  and  bone  meal,  is  a 
very  good  fertilizer  to  use.  at  the 
rate  of  150  pounds  per  acre. 

The  use  of  raw  rock  phosphate  is 
not  usually  recommended  for  wheat 
alone.  This  contains  a  rather  slowly 
soluble  form  of  phosphorus  and  had 
best  be  used  with  the  idea  of  get- 
ting returns  not  in  one  year,  but  dur- 
ing the  following  three  or  four  years. 
Nevertheless  even  the  first  year's  re- 
sults with  raw  rock  phosphate  are 
sometimes  paying.  It  is  best  used 
on  lands  which  are  being  pretty  well 
supplied  with  organic  matter  by  the 
use  of  manure,  applying  the  rock 
phosphate  at  the  rate  of  500  to  800 
pounds  per  acre  once  in  four  or  five 
years  and  plowing  it  under  for  a  crop 
like  corn  or  wheat. 

If  one  is  expecting  to  buy  any  sort 
of  phosphate  for  use  this  fall, 
whether  it  be  acid  phosphate, 
steamed  bone  meal,  raw  rock  phos- 
phate,   or    the    highly  phosphatic 


Phosphates  for  Fall 


mixed  fertilizer,  it  must  be  ordered 
soon.  The  threatened  car  shortage 
makes  this  necessary.  Raw  rock 
phosphate  can  only  be  bought  in  car- 
load lots,  the  minimum  car  running 
around  thirty  tons.  The  bone  meal, 
acid  phosphate  and  mixed  fertilizer 
may  be  bought  in  smaller  lots,  usually 
through  local  dealers.  The  raw  rock 
phosphate  will  cost  delivered  about 
$8.50  to  $10.00  per  ton  depending 
upon  the  locality  and  method  of  ship- 
ping, whether  loose  or  in  bags.  The 
acid  phosphate  will  cost  between  $20 
and  *24  this  year,  depending  upon  the 
grade. 

Steamed  bone  meal  prices  will  run 
between  $32  and  $34  per  ton.  While 
these  prices  are  considerably  higher 
than  normal,  the  increase  has  not 
been  so  great  as  that  of  crop  values. 
There  has  been  very  little  increase 
in  the  raw  rock  phosphate  prices, 
thus  tending  to  favor  somewhat  the 
use  of  this  material,  by  those  farmers 
who  have  the  money  to  invest  in  a 
carload  and  who  are  thinking  of  the 
next  four  or  five  years  rather  than 
the  immediate  year. 


One  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  the  California  State  Fair  this  year 
will  be  the  exhibit  of  the  noted  Hol- 
low Hill  Farm,  near  Colton.  This 
famous  establishment  will  have  ex- 
hibits in  the  dairy  cattle,  swine,  poul- 
try and  dairy  products  departments. 
Secretary  Paine  expects  to  have  this 
exhibit  featured  as  one  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  California  farming. 
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New  Dehydrating  Plant 

ONE  way  that  the  Germans  have 
managed  to  hold  out  so  long 
is   by   the   use   of  evaporated 
vegetables,  particularly  potatoes. 

As  pointed  out  in  a  recent  number 
of  Orchard  and  Farm,  very  little  food 
of  that  kind  is  prepared  in  the  United 
States,  and  on  this  coast  next  to 
nothing.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of 
interest  that  a  new  dehydrating  prant 
•has  been  established  in  Concord, 
Contra  Costa  County,  California. 

The  first  unit  of  this  plant  was 
built  in  the  latter  part  of  August  and 
it  will  dry  about  50,000  pounds  of 
vegetables  a  day.  Sixty  helpers  will 
be  employed  when  this  unit  is  in  full 
operation,  among  them  a  number  of 
women  and  girls. 

The  new  plant  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  co-operation  of  the  Con- 
cord people.  The  company  operating 
the  plant  will  have  a  demonstration 
vegetable  garden  to  grow  products 
which  are  to  be  dehydrated  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  process  used,  it 
is  said,  will  return  vegetables  to  their 
original  fresh  state  after  they  have 
stood  in  water  a  short  time.  These 
vegetables  will  be  cleaned  and  ready 
for  use  as  soon  as  they  have  been 
soaked  in  water,  and  all  waste  will 
be  eliminated. 

A  secret  of  the  profit  of  the  plant 
is  the  utilization  of  every  particle  of 
waste  material,  such  as  cabbage 
leaves,  beat  tops,  etc.  These  will  be 
baled  for  chicken  feed. 


My  Show  Garden  Work 

(Continued  From  Page  0.) 

I  planted  a  S0x60-foot  bed  of  pota- 
toes. These  were  of  the  Burbank 
and  White  Rose  varieties.  I  used  no 
fertilizer  and  the  Burbanks,  six  weeks 
after  planting,  were  said  to  be  the 
finest  potato  patch  in  town  for  its  age. 

Punishing  Pests 

As  to  pests,  I  have  had  some  little 
trouble,  chiefly  with  the  Red  Spider 
on  the  beans  and  with  worms  on  the 
tomatoes  and  cabbages. 

The  Red  Spider  disappeared  after 
one  treatment  of  sulphur  shaken  out 
of  a  little  burlap  sack.  On  the  cab- 
bages I  used  paris  green — one  tea- 
spoonful  to  one  and  one-half  gallons 
of  water.  Tins  was  before  they 
headed  up.  It  would  be  dangerous 
to  use  that  kind  of  poison  on  cab- 
bages that  had  headed. 

Some  of  my  best  seeds  were  kindly 
presented  by  Mr.  H:  L.  Musser  and 
others  by  Mr.  M.  L.  Germain.  They 
were  all  good  seeds  and  they  have 
produced  good  results. 

On  the  whole,  I  consider  that  the 
demonstration  garden  has  been  a  per- 
fect success  and,  as  thousands  of  peo- 
ple have  been  watching  it.  I  am  sure 
that  it  has  been  a  very  good  object 
lesson  for  all  our  local  gardeners. 


Along  with  the  high  prices  farmers 
are  now  realizing  for  their  livestock 
comes  the  high  priced  feed  necessary 
to  make  the  stock  ready  for  market. 
The  greater  cost  of  maintenance  of 
breeding  animals  and  the  fattening 
of  market  animals  must  be  followed 
by  a  satisfactory  return  on  the  mar- 
ket else  the  breeder  and  feeder  must 
cease  to  produce  and  feed.  Returns 
that  completely  over-balance  the  cost 
of  production  in  fattening  are  not  to 
be  had  from  inferior  animals. 


Putting  tile  in  the  wet  swales  is  one 
way  of  helping  Uncle  Sam  win  the 
war. 


The  Nation's  Resources 

THE  same  reason  and  judgment  that  makes  us  conserve  national 
values  in  the  earth,  the  mine  and  forest,  governs  the  wise  car 
owner  in  his  choice  of  tires.  This  ever-&rowin&  demand  for  the  most 
for  the  money  is  testing  to  capacity  the  Firestone  factory.  A  careful 
use  of  your  financial  resources  is  bound  to  make  you  a  Firestone  user. 

Test  Firestone  Super-size  Cord  Tires.  Note  their  response  and  road 
&rip;  their  smooth  &oin&.  Count  the  saving  in  fuel;  keep  track  of  the 
mileage.  Your  business  judgment  watching  Firestone  performance 
will  leave  you  no  choice. 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Akr  on.  Ohio  Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 


Cord  Tires 


No  Matter  What  You  Have  for  Sale  or  Trade,  You  Should  Easily 
Find  a  Buyer  by  Running  an  Advertisement  on  the  Farmers' 
Market  Page — Only  3c  Per  Word  Per  Issue.  All  Ads  Must  Be  in 
Our  Office  by  the  23rd  of  the  Month. 


Red  Crown  is  not 
a  mixture.  It  has  a 
continuous  chain 
of  boiling  points. 

Standard 
Oil  Company 

(California) 


not  a  mixi 


The  Real  Estate 
Educator 

By  F.  H.  PAYNE — New  Edition 

A  book  (or  hustling 
Real  Estate  boosters,  pro- 
moters, town  builders  and 
every  man  who  owns, 
sells,  rents  or  leases  real 
estate  of  any  kind. 
"Don'ts"  In  Real  Estate 
"Pointers,"  Specific  Legal 
forma,  Ac,  Ac. 

The  New  Edition  con- 
tains The  Turrens  Sys- 
tem of  KegUtratlon, 
Available  C.  8.  Lands  for 
Homesteads.  The  A.  It. 
C.'s  of  Realty. 

Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Art,  Income  Tax 
Law,  Employer's  Liability 
Act,  Statute  of  Frauds, 
How  to  -'  M  Real  Estate, 
How  to  Become  a  Notary 
Public  nr  Comm.  of  I  >  reds 
and  other  useful  Informa- 
tion. 

This  book  la  an  Inspiration  to  the 
Indifferent  and  a  atlmulus  to  the  am- 
bitious. Apart  from  the  agent,  oper- 
ator or  contractor,  there  Is  much  to 
be  found  In  Its  contents  that  will 
prove  of  great  value  to  all  who  wish 
to  bs  posted  on  Valuation,  Contracts, 
Mortgages,  Leases,  Evictions,  etc  The 
cost  might  be  saved  many  times  over 
In  one  transaction. 

This  valuable  book  will  bs  mailed, 
postpaid.  Including  one  year's  sub- 
scription to  Orchard  and  Furra  (new 
or  renewal)  far  gl.OO.  Mall  your 
order  today  to  Orchard  and  Farm, 
Examiner  Building.  Loa  Ana* lew.  rail*. 
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Can  You  Beat  This?  — 

Land  for  $10  per  acre,  easy  terms; 
one  year's  crop  will  pay  for  10  to  20 
acres;  good  market;  on  railroad; 
fine  climate;  perfect  title. 

J.  A.  BAKER 

835  14th  St,  Oakland,  Cal. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


No  matter  what  you  have  for  sale 
or  trade  you  should  easily  find  a  buyer 
by  running  an  advertisement  on  the 
Farmers'  Market  Page — only  3c  per 
word  per  issue.  All  ads  must  be  in 
our  office  by  the  23rd  of  the  month. 


Defective  Speech 

Are  you  confident  of  your  ability  with- 
out defect  at  all  limes'  Tour  troable 
can  be  corrected.  SATISFACTION  AS- 
SURED.   WRITE  TODAY  TO 

WILLIAM  E.  BASSETT, 

90S  NEVADA  BANK  BI.DG., 
BAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL., 
(or  full  Information. 


There'll  Be 
A  Difference 


IF  your  neighbor  plants  an  orchard  in  holes  dug  with  a  spade,  and 
you  plant  in  holes  made  with  Hercules  Dynamite,  there  will  al- 
ways be  a  difference  in  your  favor. 

The  difference  will  show  in  the  first  cost  in  time  and  labor;  in  the 
size  and  strength  of  the  trees  a  year  from  now;  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  fruit  obtained  four  and  five  years  hence;  and  lastly, 
in  the  profits  deposited  in  the  bank.  Eventually  your  neighbor  will 
follow  your  method  of  tree  planting.  The  difference  will  make  him. 


HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 


not  only  makes  holes  more  quickly  and 
cheaply  but  it  makes  better  holes.  The 
soil  is  loosened  and  broken  up.  Roots 
have  a  chance  to  spread  as  they  should. 
The  tree  has  nothing  to  do  but  live 
and  grow  and  prosper. 

When  planted  in  a  spade-dug  hole  it 


has  to  fight  for  life.    The  difference 

always  shows. 

Find  out  more  about  the  use  of  Her- 
cules Dynamite  on  your  farm.  Write 
today  for  the  64  page  book,  "Progres- 
sive Cultivation."  It  is  sent  free  on  re- 
quest. The  coupon  below  is  ready  for 
your  signature. 


HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 


San  Francisco 


California 


«     Herculei  Powder  Co. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen:— Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation."    I  am 

interested  in  dynamite  for    

Name  


Address  _ 


How  to  Dry  Figs 

By  L  J.  CondU 

DRIED  figs  in  California  are 
made  mainly  from  three  va- 
rieties, the  Adriatic,  the 
Smyrna  and  the  Mission,  named  in 
the  order  of  their  present  importance. 

The  first  crop  of  the  Mission  fig 
is  generally  sold  fresh,  but  may  be 
dried,  and  at  present  prices  the  dried 
product  may  be  the  more  profitable 
of  the  two.  The  second  crop  is  mainly 
dried,  but  on  account  of  the  black 
color  of  the  fruit  the  product  does 
not  command  as  high  a  price  as  that 
of  lighter  figs.  The  Mission  figs 
drop-  to  the  ground  when  mature,  are 
picked  up  shortly  after  and  dried  on 
trays  in  the  sun.  No  further  treat- 
ment is  generally  necessary. 

The  second  crop  of  the  Adriatic 
and  Smyrna  is  the  only  one  of  suf- 
ficient size  and  importance  to  be  of 
value  for  drying.  The  limp  and  part- 
ly dried  figs  drop  naturally  or  are 
lightly  shaken  from  the  tree  and  are 
picked  up  within  three  or  four  days, 
since  an  inferior  product  results  from 
too  long  exposure  to  the  effects  of 
sun,  dust  and  insects.  The  figs  are 
hauled  to  the  drying  yard  and  spread 
on  trays,  after  which  the  Adriatics 
are  sulphured  to  bleach  the  skin  and 
improve  the  appearance. 

Sulphuring  in  lug  boxes  is  often 
practiced  but  does  not  give  as  uni- 
form or  as  (jood  results  as  on  trays. 
Smyrnas  which  are  properly  handled 
should  not  require  sulphuring. 
Adriatics  are  dried  in  direct  sunlight 
from  one  to  three  days,  depending 
upon  the  heat  and  humidity,  while 
Smyrnas  are  best  dried  by  stacking 
the  trays  one  above  the  other  so  as 
to  allow  free  circulation  of  the  air 
between. 

Over-dried  figs  become  tough, 
woody  and  inferior.  After  sorting 
out  the  bird-pecked  and  split  fruit, 
the  figs  are  dumped  from  the  trays 
into  perforated  boxes  or  containers, 
washed  for  twenty  minutes  in  cold 
water  containing  four  ounces  of  salt 
to  the  gallon  of  water  and  again 
spread  out  for  a  final  drying  of  half 
a  day  in  the  sun.  They  are  then 
placed  in  piles  on  a  clean  floor  or  in 
sweat  boxes,  where  they  are  allowed 
to  go  through  a  sweat  for  about  two 
weeks,  being  turned  with  a  shovel 
two  or  three  times  during  that 
nterval. 

Sweating  equalizes  the  moisture 
and  gives  the  product  a  better  tex- 
ture. The  figs  can  then  be  stored  for 
packing  or  sent  to  the  packing  house, 
care  being  taken  in  either  case  to  pre- 
vent infestation  by  insects. 


Big  Fruit  Shipments 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  records 
show  that  deciduous  fruit  ship- 
ments from  last  November  up 
to  August  27  of  this  year  total  9903 
carloads,  the  biggest  in  history.  As 
compared  with  previous  years,  the 
records  read: 


1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 


8044 
7242 
9556 
9903 


The  grape  movement  is  now  on  and 
the  reports  from  all  counties  indicate 
a  very  heavy  crop  of  table  grapes.  A 
recent  Southern  Pacific  estimate 
placed  the  grape  movement  from  Cal- 
ifornia at  11,000  cars. 

Railroad  men  are  commenting  upon 
the  illustration  of  the  old  proverb: 
'It  never  rains,  but  it  pours,"  as  seen 
in  the  fact  that  California's  heaviest 
crops  are  taxing  railroad  facilities  at 
a  time  when  war  freight  and  troop 
movements  present  unparalleled  prob- 
lems. 


Big  Farming  Will  Do  It 

War  Food  From  Large  Ranches 

By  C.  E.  Wantland 
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IG  farming  operations  are  win- 
ning a  great  battle  and  will  save 
the  world  from  the  famine  so 
greatly  feared. 

All  honor,  to  the  small  farmers  for 
patriotic  efforts  and  to  the  little 
landers  and  home  gardeners,  for  the 
decreased  cost  of  living  they  have 
brought  to  thousands  and  the  lessons 
they  have  taught.  The  importance 
of  increased  production  for  local  use 
is  now  realized  generally  and  the 
problems  of  distribution  are  better 
understood. 

But  big  farming  is  the  great  factor 
that  is  increasing  the  agricultural 
products  of  the  country,  so  that  1917 
is  safe  and  1918  probably  will  be  able 
to  meet  the  food  requirements  of  the 
world. 

The  financial  ability  of  the  owners 
of  big  farms  and  ranches  has  enabled 
them  to  show  a  great  increase  of 
crops  and  to  place  California  at  the 
head  of  the  procession. 

More  than  $100,000,000  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Eastern  capital  has  been 
invested  in  California  in  the  last  two 
years  in  the  purchase  of  large  tracts 
and  expansion  of  irrigation  districts 
and  as  much  more  to  improve  and 
put  the  land  in  shape  for  production. 

While  Utah  probably  will  show  a 
greater  percentage  of  increase  over 
1916 — due  to  the  marvelous  ma- 
chinery of  the  Mormon  Church  and 
the  vigorous  work  of  Utah's  State  ad- 
ministration— California  will  lead  the 
country  in  the  value  of  its  increase  of 
agricultural  products. 

The  Banner  States 

California  and  Texas,  the  States  of 
big  ranches,  should  prove  to  be  the 
bannsr  States  for  1918.  The  big 
tracts,  comprising  over  40,000,000 
acres,  will  produce  crops  and  live 
stock  worth  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars,  while  the  240,000,000  of  un- 
appropriated acres  still  owned  by 
Uncle  Sam  in  the  public  land  States 
will  cut  but  little  figure  in  the  near 
future,  and  the  conditions  will  not 
change  materially  until  the  people  of 
the  West  get  together,  agree  upon 
plans,  and  insist  upon  laws  and  agri- 
cultural development  of  the  public 
lands  as  favorable  as  in  Canada  and 
other  countries. 

Cal'fornia  has  about  100,000  farms 
— about  20  per  cent  of  large  and  80 


per  cent  of  small  ranches.  The  in- 
creased production  from  the  large 
farms  is  relatively  much  greater  than 
from  the  small  ones.  It  should  be 
about  fifty-fifty,  but  the  small  farmer 
does  not  operate  under  as  favorable 
conditions  generally  as  the  owners  of 
larger  tracts. 

A  Drawback 

California  does  not  have  a  large 
fund  of  State  school  money  .o  place 
with  its  farmers  at  six  per  cent  as  is 
the  case  in  Utah,  Idaho,  Oregon  and 
other  States,  and  the  State  has  not 
provided  money  for  seeds,  machinery, 
etc.,  to  enable  small  farmers  to 
operate  to  the  best  advantage. 

Scientific  soil  culture,  improved 
working  methods,  employment  of 
more  farm  advisers  and  some  other 
recently  acquired  advantages  will 
force  some  improvement  for  1918,  but 
the  next  Legislature  will  find  the 
farmers  on  the  job  at  Sacramento, 
demanding  greater  recognition  and 
special  legislation  to  protect  and  ad- 
vance their  interests. 

Upon  the  operation  of  the  big 
tracts  will  largely  depend  the  in- 
creased production  during  the  next 
few  years.  If  they  fall  back,  then 
the  deluge  will  come  for  big  land 
holdings  and  legislation  will  surely 
force  the  breaking  up  process  more 
rapidly  than  the  natural  development 
now  under  way. 

California  Is  Some  State 

Patriotism  and  enlightened  selfish- 
ness are  both  operating  now  to  pro- 
duce favorable  results. 

California  is  some  big  State  with 
its  100,000,000  acres,  but  it  is  handi- 
capned  with  27,000,000  acres  in  forest 
reserves,  national  parks,  etc.,  and 
20,000,000  acres  of  United  States  pub- 
lic lands. 

Its  agricultural  importance  and 
rossibilities  are  not  generally  recog- 
rized.  It  has  about  5,000,000  acres 
under  irrigation — about  one-third  of 
the  irrigated  area  of  the  Uinted 
States.  Its  value  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts should  soon  be  on  a  basis  of  a 
billion  dollars  annually. 

California's  total  products  from 
agriculture,  mining.  manufactures, 
etc.,  are  worth  annually  over  one- 
third  the  value  of  the  products  of  all 
Canada.    Some  State! 


California's  Biggest  Orange  Year 


THE  most  successful  year  in  the 
history  of  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange  is  revealed 
in  the  annual  report  of  General  Man- 
ager G.  Harold  Powell,  which  was 
presented  to  the  board  of  directors 
recently.  The  growers'  organization 
shipped  its  largest  volume  of  fruit, 
handled  its  largest  percentage  of  the 
total  crop,  returned  its  growers  the 
largest  amount  of  money  for  fruit 
shipped,  conducted  the  business  of  its 
members  at  the  lowest  cost  on  record 
and  without  the  loss  of  a  single  cent 
from  bad  accounts  during  the  year. 

Based  on  the  Exchange's  business, 
the  total  California  crop  of  citrus 
fruits  for  the  year  ending  August  31 
amounted  to  53,830  carloads,  return- 
jn  $47,675,000  to  California  and  hav- 
ing a  delivered  value  in  the  markets 
of  $67,600,000.  The  volume  of  busi- 
ness handled  through  the  Exchange 
increased  28  per  cent  over  the  largest 
previous  season,  amounting  to  36,218 
carloads  and  returning  $33,611,000  to 
Exchange  shippers.  California  set  a 
new  record  in  supplying  71  per  cent 
of  all  the  lemons  consumed  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

During  the  season  Exchange  mem- 
bers forwarded  15,492,990  boxes  of 
citrus  fruit,  or  69  per  cent  of  the 
total  crop,  which  is  a  new  record 


both  in  volume  and  proportion  of  the 
total.  Of  this  volume,  12,836,848 
boxes  were  oranges,  grapefruit  and 
tangerines  and  2,656,142  boxes  were 
lemons.  Selling  costs,  on  account  of 
the  large  volume  of  business  and  the 
co-operative  methods  employed,  were 
only  4%  cents  per  box,  which  is  the 
lowest  on  record. 

The  consumption  of  citrus  fruits 
has  increased  80  per  cent  in  the  ten 
years  since  the  Exchange  began  ad- 
vertising, while  population  has  in- 
creased only  one-fourth  as  rapidly 
during  the  same  period. 


How  I  Saved  Calves 

H 


ERE'S  a  worth-while  sugges- 
tion for  keeping  dairy  cuws 
from  going  to  the  shambles. 
'Last  fall  and  winter  for  the  first 
time  I  had  many  more  heifer  calves 
than  I  cared  to  raise,"  writes  Walter 
S.  Tomlinson,  Defiance  County,  Ohio. 
"The  thought  occured  to  me.  'Why 
not  encourage  the  young  people  to 
get  started  in  registered  stock?'  I 
offered  my  calves  to  any  boy  or  girl 
for  $75  each,  on  three  years'  time, 
without  interest,  if  they  would  give 
me  good  security.  The  result  was 
that  I  could  have  sold  ten  times  the 
number  of  heifers  I  bad." 


SAVE 
HALF  ON  FUEL 

CHEAPEST   HEAT  VOU  CAN  BUY 

The  Slevjrt  OU  Burner  burns  disunite  coating 
only  5%  cents  per  gallon  In  cook  stores,  heaters 
furnaces,  pastuerlzers.  boilers,  etc.  Absolutely 
5?i^J£*V£'.'-  **2  conreulent  and  low  priced. 
MAKES  HEAT  AT  HALF  WHAT  WOOD  AND 
COAL  COST.  Install  It  yourself.  Write  lot 
circular  arid  prices  on  different  sixes.  Address 
Sleyert  Oil  Burner  Co.,  710  North  Main  St.. 
'  os  Angeles. 


We 


Clean 
Store 
Buy 
Sell 

BEANS  Grain 
Farmers  Grain  &  Milling  Co. 


2416  Hunter  St.,  at  Santa  Fe  Ave., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

F4516  Broadway  1818 


For  Delicious  Cakes- 


pudding's,  candy  or  anything  that  needs 
flavoring,  use  DILO,  the  concentrated 
flavor.  DILO  produces  a  flavor  and 
aroma  similar  to  vanilla,  at  one-quarter 
of  the  .cost.  A  package,  enough  to  make 
one  pint  of  flavoring,  which  would  cost 
at  least  $1.00  at  the  stores,  mailed  post- 
paid for  25c.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
ycrur  money  refunded.     Particulars  free. 

PERCY  J.  HANNAH 

2327  21st  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Agents  wanted. 


Farm  Machinery 
Wanted 

Scotty  Pays  Cash 


for  any  kiss  «f  farm  machintry  yM  mm,4 

?•   •'"'■J  "   »  deserim..   .f   what  ^ 

hays.  We  want  hay  balers,  summers.  slm»i 
narrows,  arUI,  »,r„rt|„  ...  i..7, ^  tVjaJu, 
""J1""..  ***    sorters    an.    (rlafm.    I.„ \l\ 

Trim;  ?™,.m,h,..,,**,,!'"\  •"•«' 

smith  tools  belli. (.  la  faat  aaytkla*  aaa  svary- 
thlaa  you  hast  to  sail.  * 

Scotty's  Place 

135  South  Los  Angelea  Street 

Loa  Angelea,  Cal. 

W.  carry  th.  laraest  stock  af  lew  ...  „,.« 
larm  machinery  at  aay  firm  la  tee  flats.  Visit 
us  or  write  us  aaa  says  meaey. 


BOB 

FIVE  ROOM 

inATIOHAL  HOME-? 

"National  Homes 
are  Practical  Homes" 

THE  price  of  the  above  attrac- 
tive  and  conveniently  ar- 
ranged home  Includes  lumber, 
lath,  shingles,  doora,  windows, 
naila,  paint, tin  work,  hardware, 
building  paper,  plans  and  speci- 
fications. No  extras.  Pay  in  full 
when  satlsfi-d.  4  cents  brines 
BIG  PLAN  BOOK.  You  buy- 
direct  from  the 

NATIONAL  HOME 
BUILDING  CO. 

121  Citizens  Bank  Bldg., 
Portland,  Oregon. 


NEW  TRACTOR  DISTRIBUTING  HOUSE 
IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  F.  H.  Poss  Company  have 
opened  display  and  salesrooms  at 
17-19  Main  Street,  San  Francisco,  for 
the  distribution  of  the  well-known 
Avery  line  of  Peoria,  Illinois. 

The  San  Francisco  concern  will 
maintain  a  service  station  and,  be- 
sides, will  carry  a  complete  stock  of 
parts,  as  well  as  Tractors — in  all  six 
sizes,  Motor  Cultivators,  "Yellow 
Fellow"  Threshers,  Engine  Gang 
Plows,  etc. 

All  Tractors  and  goods  will  be 
priced  and  sold  f.  o.  b.  San  Fran- 


cisco, and  it  is  the  intention  to  place 
Avery  goods  as  close  to  the  Cali- 
fornia ranchers  and  render  them  the 
same  service  as  that  enjoyed  by  those 
who  are  in  close  proximity  of  the 
factory.  Immediate  delivery  can  be 
made  from  the  San  Franciaco  stock 
of  practically  all  types  of  machines, 
and  the  new  company  expects  to  have 
local  agents  in  all  the  farming  dis- 
tricts of  California. 

The  Avery  Company,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  F.  H.  Pos»  Company, 
will  very  vigorously  campaign  and 
solicit  the  California  territory. 
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The  Stumbling  Block 

By  Elizabeth  Jordan 


"Just    Calm    Her   Down    and    Straighten    Her  Out." 


//XXELLO!  That  you,  Ruth? 
H    This  is  Jerry!  Sorry  to  call 

X  X  you  up  so  late,"  'phoned 
Captain  Fitzgerald,  "but  you'll  forgive 
me  when  you  hear  what  I've  got  to 
say.  The  truth  is,"  he  cleared  his 
throat,  "I  expect — I  hope;  that  is," 
he  brought  out  at  last,  "I'm  going  to 
be  married  tomorrow  morning — no, 
this  morning." 

"Married!  This  morning?  Jerry 
Fitzgerald,  what  are  you  talking 
about?"  Ruth's  tone  was  almost 
querulous.  She  felt  aggrieved.  "Of 
course  you're  joking,"  she  added. 

"Joking?    Not  a  bit  of  it!'* 

"It's  awfully  sudden,"  Jerry  con- 
ceded, "and  there  are  a  million  things 
to  do,  so  I'm  a  bit  rattled,  but  there's 
no  nonsense  about  it.  It's  the  real 
thing,  all  right.  That  is,  I  hope  it's 
going  to  be."  The  speaker  stopped. 
He  had  become  tonscious  of  a  lack 
of  response.  "Are  you  listening?" 
he  added  anxiously. 

"Of  course  I'm  listening,  but  you're 
taking  my  breath  away.  However, 
go  on." 

"Well,  you  see,  Mary  came  to  New 
York  unexpectedly  this  morning." 
"What  Mary?" 

"Why,  Mary  Chase,  of  course.  The 
woman  I'm  going  to  marry." 

"Oh!"  Miss  Carrington,  who  for  a 
little  matter  of  ten  years  had  been 
one  of  Fitzgerald's  .best  friends,  yet 
who  was  now  hearing  of  his  Mary 
for  the  first  time,  wore  a  slightly 
dazed  expression. 

"As  I  was  saying,  Mary  came  up 
to  New  York  unexpectedly — you 
know  she  lives  in  North  Carolina — 
and  of  course  when  she  wrote  me 
that  she  would  be  here  for  a  few 
days  of  shopping,  I  got  leave  and 
came  on  from  the  post." 

"Of  course." 

"Well,  when  I  got  here    I  found 


that  her  Aunt  Josephine  was  with 
her — "  t 

"That  must  have  been  a  blow." 

"Eh?  What?  Oh,  well,  yes,  of 
course  the  old  party  is  a  bit  in  the 
way.  But  it's  lucky  she  came  this 
time,  for  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me 
that  we  could  make  her  useful. 

"I  persuaded  Mary  that  as  long  as 
we  were  all  on  the  spot,  she  and  I 
might  as  well  tro<  to  some  sacred 
edifice  and  be  married  without  delay. 
Besides,  in  that  way  we  would  be 
escaping  the  fuss  of  a  big  wedding 
down  home.  It  isn't  as  if  Mary  had 
a  family,  you  know.  There's  only 
Aunty!  We're  to  be  married  at 
twelve  o'clock  this  morning  at  Dr. 
Cosgrove's  church;  and  I've  waked 
you  from  your  innocent  slumbers  to 
tell  you  that  we're  counting  on  you 
to  come  to  the  wedding." 

Ruth  did  some  rapid  thinking. 

"How  long  have  you  known  Miss 
Chase?"  she  asked. 

"Mrs.  Chase,"  corrected  the  Cap- 
tain. "She's  a  widow.  In  the  army, 
too,  you  know;  so  we've  got  a  lot  of 
mutual  friends.  But  I've  only  known 
her  six  months — six  months,  one 
week  and  four  days,  to  be  exact." 

"I  see."  Ruth's  voice  was  forgiv- 
ing; it  was  also  increasingly  cordial 
as  she  went  on. 

"I'd  drop  most  things  to  be  at  your 
wedding,  Jerry.  I'm  sure  you  know 
that.  But,  as  it  happens,  every  hour 
of  tomorrow  morning  is  filled  with 
engagements,  and  I  can't  get  out  of 
them  as  late  as  this." 

"But  say — hold  on — see  here,  Ruth! 
You've  got  to  come!  You've  just 
got  to!  Mary  won't  marry  me  unless 
you  make  her." 

Miss  Carrington  gazed  at  the  tele- 
phone with  eyes  that  goggled.  Then 
a  dim  light  came  to  her. 

"I  suppose  what  you  are  trying  to 


tell  me  is  that  Aunty  is  objecting,  and 
that  you  need  an  extra  vote  to  carry 
the  measure.    Is  that  it? 

"Something  like  that,"  he  muttered. 
"But  it  isn't  Aunty.  Aunty's  all  right. 
She's  strong  for  me." 

"Then  who  is  objecting?" 

"Well,  if  you  must  know — it's 
Harry!" 

"Who  is  Harry?" 

"Why  —  er — Harry  is  —  is  —  the 
stumbling-block,"  said  the  Captain 
with  a  deprecating  and  unmirthful 
laugh. 

"I'll  tell  you  the  whole  yarn  tomor- 
row—or, rather,  you'll  catch  on  as 
soon  as  you  talk  to  Mary.  All  I  can 
say  now  is  that  I'm  up  against  it  good 
and  hard,  and  I  believe  you  are  the 
only  person  on  earth  who  can  help 
me.  Mary  knows  all  about  you  and 
admires  you.  immensely.  Now  will 
you  help  me,  or  won't  you?  I'll  take 
your  answer  as  final." 

"Oh,  well,  of  course,  if  you  put  it 
like  that — "  Ruth  checked  the  re- 
signed note. 

"Tell  me  exactly  what  you  want  me 
to  do,"  she  ended  more  buoyantly. 

"First  of  all,  I  want  you  to  have  a 
talk  with  Mary  and  brace  her  up. 
Then  I  want  you  to  stand  by  till  the 
wedding  is  over,  so  that  she  can't 
back  out.  Be  her  bridesmaid — or  my 
best  man,  whichever  you  prefer,"  he 
added  jubilantly,  sure  that  his  victory 
was  won.  You  see,  there  won't  be 
anyone  at  the  wedding  but  you  and 
Aunty." 

"It's  settled,"  she  promised.  "I 
will  be  at  Dr.  Cosgrove's  church  at 
twelve." 

"That's  ripping  of  you,  Ruth.  I 
won't  forget  it  in  a  hurry.  Allow 
plenty  of  time,  please,  for  Aunty  is 
giving  us  a  wedding  breakfast  for  four 
at  one  o'clock — if  the  wedding  comes 
off,"  he  added  darkly. 

"But—" 

"Don't  flinch.  Do  the  job  thor- 
oughly. We're  leaving  town  at 
three — if  we're  married,  I  mean — so 
you'll  have  us  off  your  hands  after 
that — if  everything  goes  all  right." 

"There  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  'if s"  in 
your  program,"  Ruth  could  not  help 
saying. 

"Nothing  but  'if s,' "  he  admitted, 
"and  every  'if  is  Harry!  Good  night." 
"Good  night." 

A  fuller  intimation  of  the  nature  of 
the  obligation  she  had  taken  upon 
herself  came  while  she  was  rushing 
through  a  heavy  mail  with  her  secre- 
tary at  half  after  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  dictation  of  her  fifth 
letter  was  interrupted  by  the  ringing 
of  the  telephone  bell  on  her  desk, 
followed  by  the  anxious  voice  of 
Fitzgerald. 

"Ruth,"  he  began  urgently,  "will 
you  drop  everything  and  meet  me  at 
the  Ritz  in  ten  minutes?" 

Miss  Carrington  groaned.  "It's  im- 
possible!" she  almost  wailed.  "I 
haven't  called  off  the  ten  o'clock 
meeting  here,  and  some  of  the  com- 
mittee members  must  be  on  their 
way  now.    I  simply  can't  stop  them." 

Fitzgerald's  voice  held  the  calm  of 
despair.  "If  you  don't  come,  I  guess 
it's  all  off,"  he  predicted. 

"Jerry,  what  do  you  mean?" 

"Oh,  it's  the  same  old  story.  It's 
Harry  again!" 

"What  is  Harry  doing?" 

"Butting  in — as  usual." 

"And  Mary  has  changed  her  mind?" 

"Yes.  She  pretends  it's  because  the 
wedding  is  too  sudden.  But  it's 
Harry."  He  ground  his  teeth.  "It's 
always  Harry,    he  finished  acidly. 

"Perhaps  it  is  too  sudden.  Perhaps 
Mary  is  right." 

"But,  listen,  Ruth,"  urged  her 
friend.  "It  isn't  sudden  in  one  way. 
We've  been  discussing  it  for  six 
months — and  the  whole  time  Mary's 
only  objection  has  been  Harry.  If 
you  would  talk  to  her  for  a  few  min- 
utes, you  could  make  her  look  at  the 
thing  straight.  I'm  sure  of  that.  So 
I've  made  her  promise  to  listen  to 
you  if  you  run  up  now.  So  you  won't 
go  back  on  me,"  she  heard  in  im- 
ploring accents.  "You'll  talk  to  her? 
You'll  see  me  through,  won't  you? 
Ruth,  for  heaven's  sake,  stand  by!" 


"All  right.    I'll  be  there  in  fifteen 

twenty  minutes." 

Ruth  crossed  the  room  in  silence 
and  rang  for  her  maid. 

It  was  almost  ten  o'clock  when  she 
reached  the  Ritz.  The  Captain  was 
waiting  for  her  in  the  hotel  lobby, 
and  after  a  glance  at  him  she  forgot 
her  broken  engagements.  He  was 
thirty,  but  today  he  looked  forty.  His 
handsome  face  was  actually  haggard. 

"I'm  afraid  you'll  find  Mary  a  bit 
upset,"  he  explained.  "But  don't  mind 
anything  she  says.  Just  calm  her 
down  and  straighten  her  out.  I'll 
back  you  to  do  it  if  any  one  can." 

He  rushed  her  along  an  upper  cor- 
ridor of  the  hotel  and  rang  the  door- 
bell of  a  private  suite.  The  door  was 
opened  by  a  colored  maid,  who  led 
the  guests  into  a  small  sitting  room 
and  left  them  there  while  s-he  carried 
the  news  of  their  arrival  to  the  Cap- 
tain's fiancee.  As  she  disappeared, 
Fitzgerald  started  for  the  outer  door. 

"I  want  you  to  talk  to  Mary  alone," 
he  whispered.  "Better  that  way.  I'll 
wait  in  the  hall.  But  don't  call  me. 
It  wouldn't  do  any  good." 

Her  first  thought  was  that  Mrs. 
Chase  looked  absurdly  like  a  very 
young  girl.  Though  Mary  was  really 
twenty-three,  she  seemed  no  more 
than  nineteen  or  twenty.  There  was 
something  exquisitely  fresh,  virginal, 
and  unworldly  about  her  as  she  came 
forward  with  a  shy  smile  and  with 
both  hands  outheld  to  her  caller.  The 
latter's  next  impression  was  that  her 
hostess  was  not  only  unhappy,  but 
frightened. 

Ruth's  compunction  over  her  er- 
rand grew,  and  the  feeling  was  so 
strong  that  she  acted  upon  it  in  im- 
mediate response  to  the  first  words 
of  her  hostess  after  the  two  were 
seated.  Mary  Chase  leaned  forward 
and  put  a  gentle  hand  on  her  visitor's 
knee. 

"Jerry  said  you  were  coming  to 
talk  to  me,"  she  began,  in  a  voice 
that  held  alluring  Southern  modula- 
tions, "and  it's  very  kind  of  you.  But, 
dear  Miss  Carrington,  you  won't  be 
hurt,  will  you,  if  I  tell  you  at  once 
that  I've  made  up  my  mind  not  to  be 
married  today." 

The  older  woman  gave  a  friendly 
touch  to  the  hand  that  lay  on  her 
knee.  "That  saves  us  both  some 
trouble,"  she  said  comfortably,  and 
with  obvious  relief.  "I  loathe  giving 
advice  ever,  and  most  of  all  I  loathe 
giving  it  when  I'm  not  sure  myself 
that  it's  good.  So  we  will  regard  the 
matter  as  settled." 

Mrs.  Chase  looked  startled.  The 
corners  of  her  charming  mouth 
drooped  like  those  of  a  hurt  child. 
"I  suppose  you  think  I'm  frightfully 
changeable,"  she  muttered. 

"Oh,  I  wouldn't  say  that.  You  see, 
I  don't  understand  the  circumstances. 
But  it's  plain  enough  that  you're  in 
love." 

"In  love — "  The  girl  repeated  the 
words  dreamily.  "I  should  say  I 
am!"  Her  voice  dropped  to  a  whisper. 
"I'm  so  much  in  love,"  she  confessed, 
"that  I'm  afraid  every  one  who  looks 
at  me  will  see  it!" 

Miss  Carrington  met  the  now 
shining  eyes  and  nodded  sympatheti- 
cally. "If  you  look  like  that,"  she 
corroborated,  "every  one  will." 

The  other  returned  her  smile  and 
threw  back  her  head  with  a  sudden 
pride.  "But  I  don't  care,"  she  cried 
with  exultation.  "I  don't  care  who 
knows  it.  No  one  can  help  loving 
Jerry.    I  wish  you  would  advise  me." 

"Dear  child,  how  can  I?" 

"You  know  Jerry." 

The  older  woman  laughed.  "Oh, 
if  Jerry's  the  uncertain  quantity,  I 
can  vouch  for  Jerry,"  she  jested. 
"He's  an  officer  and  a  gentleman — 
and  one  of  the  salt  of  the  earth.  As 
far  as  you  and  he  are  concerned,  to 
an  intelligent  spinster,  it  all  seems 
very  simple." 

Her  hostess  raised  her  head  with 
a  gesture  of  decision.  "It  is,"  she 
said  abruptly.  "I've  changed  my 
mind." 

"Oh!  You're  going  to  marry  him 
after  all?" 

"Yes,  we're  going  straight  out  to 
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t  my  clothes.  I  know  you'll  help 
e,  as  the  time  is  short.  Sit  down 
ain.  I  won't  keep  you  waiting  a 
cond." 

The  visitor  sat  down  limply  and 
azed  alter  the  figure  of  her  hostess 
s  she  disappeared  into  the  next 
-om.  Apparently  she  had  accom- 
lished  her  mission.  She  wondered 
ow  and  why  she  had  done  it. 
They  went  out  and  got  the  clothes, 
he  bride  dressed.  They  were  at 
he  parsonage  almost  half  an  hour 
te.  Ruth  was  touched  by  the  pa- 
hetic  relief  of  a  haggard  Jerry  who 
et  them  at  the  door.  A  clergyman, 
ho  conveyed  an  impression  of 
ordless,  but  deep,  resentment  over 
wasted  half  hour,  briefly  greeted 
he  flurried  quartet,  and  at  once  led 
hem  from  his  study  into  the  little 
hurch  that  was  to  be  the  scene  of 
he  wedding. 

Falling  into  place  beside  "Aunty," 
and  immediately  behind  the  bride 
and  groom,  Miss  Carrington  followed 
the  beautiful  service  with  her  usual 
sympathy.  And  now,  for  the  first 
time,  she  remembered  that  she  was 
losing  Jerry,  for  whom  she  had  such 
a  deep  and  genuine  liking. 

She  was  aroused  from  her  reverie 
by  the  discovery  that  the  ceremony 
was  over  and  that  Jerry  was  kissing 
his  bride  and  was  following  the  caress 
with  like  attention  to  "Aunty"  and 
herself.  Kissing,  for  the  time, 
seemed  quite  indiscriminate.  When 
it  had  ceased,  she  followed  the  little 
party  back  into  the  rectory.  There 
she  was  stealthily  looking  at  her 
watch  when  she  felt  her  shoulders 
caught  in  an  hysterical  clutch  and 
looked  down  into  the  frightened  face 
of  the  bride. 

"I  shouldn't  have  done  it!  Oh,  I 
shouldn't  have  done  it!  Why  did  you 
let  me?  Why — why?  It  isn't  fair 
to  Harry!" 

Miss  Carrington  was  conscious  of 
a  slight  chill.  She  had  forgotten 
Harry.  She  had  forgotten  him  ab- 
solutely. Now,  here  he  was,  whoever 
he  was — and  evidently  he  was  very 
much  to  be  reckoned  with. 

"Harry?"  she  repeated  blankly. 
"Who  is  Harry?" 

"My  Harry!  My  husband!  Harry 
Chase!    Oh,  Harry,  Harry!" 

The  older  woman's  body  experi- 
enced an  impulse  to  sit  down.  She 
looked  around  for  a  chair,  and,  not 
seeing  one,  caught  the  bride's  hand, 
with  an  instinctive  desire  for  support. 

"Why,"  she  began  uncertainly,  "I 
thought  you  were  a  widow!" 

"I  am!"  wailed  the  other.  "But  do 
you  imagine  that  Harry  doesn't  know 
what  I'm  doing  just  because  he's — 
he's  dead!  He  does.  He  knows  all 
about  it.  He  warned  me  that  he 
would." 

Her  words  came  out  stammering- 
ly,  broken  by  childlike  gulps,  and 
Miss  Carrington,  releasing  the  tight 
grip  of  her  hand,  took  a  tight  grip  on 
herself  instead.  The  Captain's  words 
came  back  to  her.  She  began  to  un- 
derstand them. 

"Oh,"  she  said  blankly. 

"You  see,"  the  bride  hurried  on, 
"we  were  only  married  six  weeks 
when  Harry  was  killed  in  the  Philip- 
pines. And  he  was  so  afraid  I  would 
marry  again  that — that — when  he  was 
dying  he — he  spoke  of  it.  He — said — 
he'd — know  it  if  I  ever  did.  And 
now  he  will!    Oh,  Harry!  Harry!" 

"May  I  call  you  Mary?"  asked  Miss 
Carrington  unexpectedly. 

"If  you  only  would!    Please  do." 

"Thank  you.  Then,  Mary,  dear,  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  Mery  frankly — the 
way  your  mother  would,  or  an  older 
sister  would,  if  cither  could  be  with 
you  now.  First  of  all,  let  me  say 
that  I'm  not  going  to  bring  up  any 
of  the  arguments  I  might  offer  to 
prove  that  Harry,  wherever  he  is  or 
is  not,  doesn't  know  what  is  happen- 
ing on  this  earth.  Possibly  he  does; 
possibly  he  sees  us  together  this  min- 
ute. Possibly  he  is  telling  me  what 
to  say  to  you.  I  hope  he  is!"  she 
added  devoutly.  "Anyway,  for  the 
moment,  we  will  assume  that  he 
knows  all  about  us." 

"Y-e-es,"  agreed  the  bride. 


"Assuming,  then,  that  he  does 
know,"  continued  the  visitor,  speak- 
ing carefully,  as  if  to  a  child,  "I  want 
you  to  open  your  mmd  wide,  and 
consider  exactly  what  has  happened." 

"I  dare  not!  I'm  afraid!"  gasped 
the  bride. 

"On  the  contrary,  you  can  and  you 
must — for  there  is  such  tremendous 
comfort  in  it." 

"Comfort?"  The  violet  eyes  stared 
at  her  in  bewilderment. 

"I'm  going,"  she  said  briskly.  "But, 
there's  just  one  bit  of  advice  I'd  like 
to  give  you  before  I  say  goodby. 
May  I?" 

"Please  do."  The  bride,  standing 
before  her,  was  clinging  to  a  button. 

"It's  this:  Forget  Harry,"  she  said 
tersely. 

"Oh — you  don't  mean  that!" 

"I  mean  every  word  of  it.  The 
past,  with  Harry,  is  over.  Your  new 
lile  with  Jerry  has  begun.  It  isn't 
fair  to  yourself  or  to  Jerry  to  t^.ke 
even  the  memory  of  another  man 
into  ft.  And  you  want  to  play  the 
game,  don't  you?" 

"Of  course  I  do!" 

"Then  close  the  door  of  the  past 
on  harry — absolutely  and  for  all 
time." 

"But  it  seems  so  cruel." 

"Not  to  do  so  would  be  cruel  to 
Jerry — and  you  want  to  make  Jerry 
happy,  don't  you?" 

"You  know  I  do." 

"And  to  be  faithful  to  him?" 

"Why.  Miss  Car—" 

"The  unfaithfulness  of  memory  is 
almost  as  bad  as  any  other  kind.  No 
living  husband  can  be  happy  who  is 
held  up  against  the  background  of  h 
dead  paragon." 

"Harry  wasn't  a  paragon,"  said 
Harry's  widow,  hastening  to  defend 
him  from  this  grave  charge. 

"So  much  the  better,"  announced 
her  visitor.  "Now,  tell  me,  are  you 
going  to  take  my  advice?  Will  you 
promise  me  to  do  it?" 

"Yes."  The  bride's  fluffy  yellow 
head  went  up.  Her  eyes,  with  their 
new  light,  looked  steadily  and  trust- 
fully into  Ruth's.  "You  see,"  she 
said  slowly,  "you're  absolutely  right, 
and  I  know  it!  I  never  was  so  sure 
of  anything  in  my  life.  I  shall  never 
doubt  it.  I  hope  Jerry  and  I  will 
see  a  lot  of  you,"  she  said.  "And, 
anyway,  I'll  always  love  you.  You're 
the  only  person  I  ever  met  who  could 
open  a  window  in  me  and — and  let 
the  air  blow  through!" 


Luck  in  Oranges 

(Continued  From  Page  8.) 

tank,  a  thousand-gallon  wine  vat 
which  I  bought  for  $7  at  a  dismantled 
winery,  was  filled  at  each  irrigation 
of  the  ranch.  The  pipe  was  clean 
second-hand  put  in  by  myself  and 
brother.  The  soil  pipe  from  toilet 
and  kitchen  sink  was  carried  out  into 
the  grove  and  discharged  on  the  sur- 
face, where  the  sewage  was  kept 
cultivated  in. 

Inside  the  rooms,  instead  of  plaster, 
I  tacked  lath  several  inches  apart  on 
the  studding,  and  on  the  lath  I  tacked 
terra  cotta  building  paper,  put  on  with 
half-round  strips.  The  result,  inside, 
was  comfortable,  pretty  rooms,  but 
outside,  a  rather  gawky  structure.  And 
the  total  result  was  an  adequate  home 
and  a  productive  property  of  which 
the  growth  was  almost  entirely  the 
outcome  of  our  own  labor. 

That  the  property  has  been  produc- 
tive you  will  believe  when  I  say  that 
the  five-year-old  boy  has  now  taken 
his  master's  degree  as  a  mechanical 
engineer,  the  girl  is  a  junior  in  col- 
lege, and  a  third  child,  a  boy,  who  ap- 
peared while  we  were  living  in  the 
little  house,  will  enter  college  next 
fall. 


Gardening  is  an  old,  old  story.  It 
is  related  that  nearly  twenty  cen- 
turies ago  Pliny  the  elder  summed 
it  up  in  a  sentence  of  just  six  words: 
"Dig  deep;  manure  well;  work 
often." 


"The  Best  for  Small  Fruit  Growers" 

**I  believe  the  Goulds  'Pomona'  Barrel  Pump  is  the  best  for 
Small  fruit  growers/'  writes  W.  B.  Nissley  in  charge  of 
Vegetable  Gardening  at  the  New  York  State  School  of 
Agriculture,  Long  Island,  "it  Is  of  sufficient  strength  and  la 
large  enough  to  maintain  a  high,  even  pressure,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  important  things  to  keep  in  mind  for  suc- 
cessful spraying."    Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you 

GOULDS  SPRAYERQ 
HAH0  AND  POWER  t>s«# 


—50  styles — one  for  every  spraying  n<wd. 
All  thoroughly  tested.    Our  free  book. 
"Hand  and  Power  Sprayers,"  gives  val- 
uable hints  on    spraying  and  de- 
scribes sprayers  for  every  pur- 
pose.    Write  today  for  your 
copy.  Address  Dept.  89. 
The  Goulds  Mfg.  Co, 

Main  Office  and  Works: 
Seneca  Falls,       N.  Y. 

BRANCHES: 
Fhlta.ieluhla  Cbieag* 
Bcton      New  V  5k 
Httsbunh 
All.  ..j   H  ..ton 


Goulds  Fig.  1100 
"Pomona'*  Barrel  Sprayer 


Save  those 
dollars 


Reduce  the  cost  of  clearing  land. 
If  you  have  been  using  ordinary 
dynamites  for  blasting  stumps,  try 
either  of  the  Giant  Farm  Powders 
— Eureka  Stumping  if  the  soil  is  dry 
or  Giant  Stumping  if  it  is  wet.  These 
improved  explosives  go  further  and 
get  the  stumps  out  cleaner.  They 
will  save  you  dollars  on  every  acre, 
because  they  are  made  especially  to 


meet  Western  conditions. 


Blast  Stumps  With 

<fANfcFARM  Powders 

^^^^^^  STUMPING  —  AGRICULTURAL 

"They  save  work  and  money  and  give  results  when  all  other 
means  of  removing  stumps  have  failed,"  writes  Robert  Chabot, 
Moclips,  Wash. 

"Better  than  any  other,"  says  A.  E.  Adkins,  Woodburn,  Ore. 

"Most  satisfactory,"  says  John  Zurr,  Santa  Rosa,  Cnl. 

It  was  the  product  of  this  company  that  originated  "™"  ™"  "™  ~™  ■■■  e»  asa       as.  s«  aa 

the  common  name  "giant  powder."  Other  explosives  .  I?D171?  Vif\fW  /"Til  TDfiW 
arc  sometimes  represented  to  he  Giant  I'owders.    If    I     fKLb     DUUiV     lAJUl  UFI 

you  want  to  save  dollars  on  your  stump  blasting,  insist 
upon  having  the  genuine. 

"  Better  Stump   Removing " 
a  Valuable  Book— FREE 


Get  the  Giant  Book,  "Better  Rtnmp  RflmorlDft."  and  fiadeot 
how  rou  can  cut  the  co«t  of  clearing  land.  Oar  oihar  book,  ou 
Mould,  r  Breaking.  Ditch  HI  anting,  Subaoll  Blasting,  and  Tree 
Pleating  with  Giant  Farm  Powderi  ere  also  sent/ree  onreqneet. 
Mark  Id  the  coupon  the  borke  that  you  prefer. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 
Home  Office  :  San  Francisco 

DISTRIBUTORS  WITH  MAGAZINE  STOCKS 
EVERYWHERE  IN  THE  WEST 


I  The  Giant  Powder  Co.,  Con.  ■ 
San  Francisco  | 

I Send  me  your  illustrated  books  on  I 

the  subjects  which  1  have  marked  X.  I 

|  [     [stump  Blasting  |     |lree  PIsMIng  | 

I I  |BoulderBlsstlngp~]Dltch  Blasting  I 
|            I     |sub»oll  Blasting    21S  | 

I    Name   | 

I  I 

|     Address   j 


Writs  below  your  dealer',  name. 


No  matter  what  you  have  for  sale  or  trade  you  should  easily  find  a  buysr 
by  running  an  advertisement  on  the  Farmers'  Market  Page— only  3c  per  word 
per  issue.  All  ads  must  be"ln  our  office  by  the  23rd  of  the  month. 
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Roselawn  Choice 
408816 

Won  two  firsts,  two  Gold 
Medals  and  Senior  Grand 
Champion  at  the  Califor- 
nia State  Fairs  1916  and 
1917. 

Prize-winning  Shorthorns, 
all  ages,  for  sale. 
A  fine  line  of  Duroc  Jersey 
Hogs  for  sale. 

Eliza  Shepard,  Supt 
Glen  Ellen,  Sonoma  County, 
California. 


JACK  LONDON 
RANCH 

Neuadd  Hillside  (Imp.) 
Shire  Stallion 

Three  Times  Grand 
Champion  California 
State  Fair. 

Registered  stallion  and  filly 
colts,  all  ages,  sired  by 
Neuadd  Hillside,  also  im- 
ported brood  mares  for  sale. 


The  Most  Amazing 
Underwear  Bargain 
in  America 

People  don't  just  see  how 
we  can  make  this  splendid 
winter-weight  underwear  in 
war  times  to  sell  at  a  popular 
price.  It  sure  opens  your  eyes 
to  see  all  the  extra  values. 
Just  get  this:  Hanes  Union 
Suits  have  a  tailored  Collar- 
ette which  snuggles  around 
the  neck  and  keeps 'out  the 
cold ;  Elastic  Shoulders  with 
Improved  Lap  Seams  that 
"give"  with  every  , motion; 
Comfortable  Closed  Crotch 
that  stays  closed;  Wrist  and 
Ankle  Cuffs  that  hold  shape 
and  keep  out  winds.  Every 
button  is  good  pearl,  sewed 
on  for  keeps. 


Ctulul 
Wintu 


HANES 


CLASTIC  M/VIT 

Underwear 

Is  it  any  sort  of  won- 
der that  all  these  suits 
are  sold  mighty  early 
every  year?  And  isn't 
that  a  mighty  big  hint 
for  you  to  lay  in  your 
stock  before  ifs  too  late?  If  you  don't 
know  a  Hanes  dealer  somewhere  near 
you,  write  us. 

A  Boy's  Union  Suit 

Here  it  is — the  union  suit  mothers 
have  always  wanted  for  their  young- 
sters. Strong,  long-lasting,  yet  soft, 
cozy  and  warm — its  value  can't  be 
duplicated. 

P,  H.  HANES  KNITTING  COMPANY 

Winiton-Salem,  N.  C. 


Livestock  Affairs 

Awards  at  the  Fair       Our  Best  Swine  Show 


BETTER  livestock  than  that  ex- 
hibited at  the  California  State 
Fair  has  rarely  been  seen  any- 
where. It  was  the  freely  expressed 
opinion  of  some  pf  the  judges  from 
the  Middle  West,  that  California  is 
producing  some  of  the  finest  cattle 
and  swine  in  the  country. 

The  show  of  shorthorns  was  excep- 
tionally good.  Mrs.  Jack  London  of 
the  Jack  London  Ranch  and  Mrs. 
Eliza  Shepard  of  the  same  farm  exhib- 
ited Roselawn  Choice,  who  took  first 
honors  for  a  three-year-old  bull.  The 
same  animal  won  the  reserve  cham- 
pionship, G.  C.  Miller  carrying  off 
the  grand  championship  with  Green- 
dale  Sultan.  The  grand  champion- 
ship cow  of  any  age  was  Hopland 
Lass  of  the  Hopland  Stock  Farm. 

Willowmoor  Vesta  4th  won  the 
Ayrshire  grand  championship.  She 
is  owned  by  E.  B.  McFarland  of  San 
Mateo. 

Jersey  honors  went  largely  to  the 
herd  of  C.  P.  Hembree  of  Monmouth, 

Ore. 

In  the  beautiful  Holstein  group 
King-  Segis  Alcartra  Prilly,  owned  by 
the  Bridgeford  Company  of  Knight- 
sen,  took  the  any-age  grand  cham- 
pionship. 

Of  the  Herefords  the  grand  cham- 
pion bull  of  any  age  was  Diamond 
Fairfax,  owned  by  Gable.  The  re- 
serve championship  went  to  D.  O. 
Lively  on  his  Bertram  Fairfax.  Mr. 
Lively  also  got  the  top  award  for 
two-year-old  and  three-year:old  cows 
and  for  bulls  under  two  years. 

Some  beautiful  horses  were  seen  at 
the  fair.  In  the  Percheron  class  the 
championship  was  awarded  to  Bassett 
on  his  stallion  Ithos.  Pink  Julia, 
owned  by  Learned,  took  the  mare 
championship. 

The  display  of  swine  was  most  ex- 
cellent. Top  awards  in  Chester 
Whites  were  won  by  C.  B.  Cunning- 
ham, owner  of  the  Billiken  herd.  Cun- 
ningham won  on  boars,  sows,  on  get 
of  sire  and  on  produce  of  dam. 

The  Conejo  Ranch  secured  top 
awards  on  Hampshire  boars,  and  also 
won  the  championship  for  sows  of 
the  same  breed. 

In  Duroc-Jerseys  the  senior  and 
grand  championship  boar  was  Crim- 
son Monarch  II,  owned  by  J.  M.  De- 
Vilbiss.  The  senior  and  grand  cham- 
pionship sow  was  Cherry's  Chief 
Lady,  exhibited  by  Johnson. 

Perkins  and  Company  took  the 
grand  championship  Berkshire  boar 
award  with  Majestic  King  VI  and 
Carruthers'  sow  Mayfield  Laurel  XVI 
took  the  similar  honor. 

The  Poland-China  grand  champion- 
ship was  won  by  Major  Hadley  Won- 
der, exhibited  by  J.  A.  Hansborough 
of  Modesto  and  the  grand  champion- 
ship sow  of  that  breed  was  King's 
Rosebud,  owned  by  W.  Burnstcin  of 
Hanford. 


By  W.  S.  Guilford 
Author  of  "The  California  Bog  Book." 

THE  principal  prizes  awarded  at 
the  California  State  Fair,  in  the 
best  exhibition  of  hogs  ever 
made  in  the  West,  were  distributed 
to  a  greater  number  of  breeders — and 
more  young  breeders  were  represent- 
ed among  these — than  ever  before  in 
the  history  of  Western  livestock 
shows.  This  was  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  1917  State  Fair  Swine 
Show. 

The  men  who  have  been  buying 
pure-bred  hogs  during  the  past  two 
or  three  years  have  shown  by  their 
winnings  at  this  show  that  they  have 
the  right  conditions  and  feed,  that 
they  know  how  to  breed  and  to  feed 
their  hogs  and  that -they  have  the 
ability  to  bring  them  out  in  the  best 
possible  show  condition. 

This  means  that  the  pure-bred  hog 
industry  is  in  good  hands  and  that 
its  future  and  progress  are  assured. 

Encouraged  by  the  showing  made 
this  year,  there  will  be  many  more  ad- 
ditions to  the  ranks  this  year  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the 
industry 

The  price  of  grain  just  at  this  time 
is  keeping  many  from  buying  breed- 
ing stock — and  many  are  selling  all 
of  their  sows  and  all  of  -their  grain. 
For  this  reason  there  never  was  a 
better  time  to  keep  breeding  animals, 
or  to  buy  them,  than  right  now.  Grain 
cannot  continue  at  the  present  high 
price  level  forever. 


Duroc  Jersey  Sales 

HE.  BOUDIER,  breeder  of 
pedigreed  Duroc  hogs,  has 
•  reported  the  following  sales 
made  recently  in  California:  Four 
sows  to  H.  Ackley,  McCloud;  one 
boar  to  William  Frances  Moore,  Mc- 
Arthur;  one  boar  to  Hiram  Briggs, 
Healdsburg;  one  sow  to  J.  C.  Norton, 
Nevada  City;  unrelated  sow  and  boar 
to  G.  P.  Bowers.  Nevada  City;  bred 
sow  to  R.  Graves,  Kerman. 


Big  Livestock  Show 

LOOKING  ahead  in  the  livestock 
game  one  sees  every  sign  of  im- 
portant and  significant  develop- 
ment on  the  coast  during  the  next  year. 

This  was  particularly  evidenced  at 
the  meeting  of  the  California  Short- 
horn Breeders'  Association  held  at 
Sacramento  on  the  evening  of  Sep- 
tember 10.  At  that  meeting  about 
fifty  shorthorn  breeders  and  their 
ladies  gathered  at  a  banquet,  viewed 
a  motion  picture  parade  of  over  500 
shorthorns  at  Chicago  and  listened 
to  some  rattling  good  addresses.  The 
speeches  were  made  by  President  A. 
W.  Foster  of  the  association;  B.  A. 
Cohan,  a  shorthorn  breeder  of  over 
twenty  years'  experience;  T.  T.  Mil- 
ler of  Los  Angeles,  Frank  Brown  of 
Carlton,  Ore.,  J.  W.  Cavanaugh  of 
the  livestock  department  of  the  State 
Fair  and  others. 

From  thx  tone  of  the  addresses  it 
was  seen  that  the  livestock  men  are 
already  to  get  down  to  business  and 
to  follow  out  the  Hoover  program  for 
more   and   better  cattle  production. 

Plans  were  unfolded  to  the  asso- 
ciation by  President  Foster  and  oth- 
ers who  have  been  moving  in  the 
direction  of  a  big  livestock  show  such 
as  those  of  Kansas  City,  Portland, 
Denver  and  Chicago.  As  schemed 
out  by  its  projectors,  the  show  will 
be  held  in  San  Franfisco  next  year 
and  will  be  of  a  magnitude  and  of  a 
class  never  seen  on  this  coast  before. 

At  the  fair  all  the  livestock  people 
showed  such  great  interest  in  the 
pedigreed  stock  and  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  its  progeny  as  to  warrant  the 
assumption  that  there  are  few  who 
are  not  patriotically  drawn  to  the 
National  Government's  plan  of  im- 
proving conditions  both  for  producer 
and  the  consumer. 
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Auction  Sale  of  Good  Foundation  Holsteins 

At  the  Auction  Sale  to-be  held  at  Kent,  Wash.  (18  miles  from  Seattle),  on  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  October  3rd  and  4th,  1917,  there  will  be  offered  Holstein 
cows  from  some  of  the  best  foundation  stock  in  the  Holstein  Friesian  breed.  About 
160  animals  will  be  offered  as  listed  below.  This  sale  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
best  Holstein  sales  ever  held  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  the  animals  were  selected 
carefully  from  the  Federal  inspected  herd  on  Carnation  Stock  Farms,  and  the  prize 
winning  herd  of  Hazelwood  Holstein  Farm. 

|    Visit  Seattle  and  Plan  to  Attend  This 


Auction  Sale 

160  Registered  Holsteins 


Oct.  3-4,  1917,  at  Kent,  Washingtan,  Near  Seattle 


Carnation  Stock  Farms 


(of  Seattle  offers) 


Hazelwood  Holstein  Farm 

(John   L.  Smith,  owner) 

75  Registered  Holsteins  (Females) 

The  Hazelwood  Herd  is  well  known  as  a  prize-win- 
ning herd,  having  made  a  clean  sweep  at  the  Chi- 
cago International  and  Waterloo  Cattle  Congress  and 
many  of  the  great  Fairs  in  the  West.  The  consign- 
ment of  this  herd  includes  the  greater  portion  of  the 
splendid  Hazelwood  Holstein  show  herd. 
5  Registered  Holstein  Bulls 
Offered  by  the  Hazelwood  Farms  are  of  good  breed- 
ing; good  individuals  and  should  make  splendid 
herd  sires — both  from  the  point  of  producing  as  well 
as  shew  ring  stock.  Full  description  in  special 
catalogue. 

CARNATION  STOCK  FARMS  ™sSx."  «St 


75  Registered  Females 

Of  good  breeding  and  most  of  them  bred  to 
herd  sires,  Johanna  McKinley  Segis  (40 -lb. 
bull);  King  Segis  10th;  Matador  Segls  Walker 
and  Dutchland  Governor  Sir  Colantha. 

10  Registered  Holstein  Bulls 

Among  them  Is  Koindyke  Rag  Apple  Milla,  son 
af  Rag  Apple  Korndvke  the  8th  and  brother 
to  the  $20,000  bull;  also  the  $53,000  bull.  Son 
of  Johanna  McKinley  Segis  and  King  Segis 
10th  are  also  listed. 

Catalogue  sent 
upon  request  to 
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One  FREE 


dent  isk  roo  to  pay  it  •  o«rt  until  you  have  used  this  wonderful 

ft  white  fight  in  roar  own  home  ten  data,  then  you  may  return  it  at  oar 
'    We  want  to  prove  to  yoo  that  it  make*  an 
le;  heats  electric,  gasoline  or  acetylene. 
Pawed 'by  Insurance  Underwriters.    Children  handle  easily.   Tests  by 
U  S.  Government  and  36  leading  Universities  show  that  the  new  iladdis 

BURNS  SO  HOURS  ON  ONE  GAJJLON 

common  kerosene  (ooti)  oil),  no  odor,  smoke  or  noise,  simple,  clean,  won't 
explode.  Over  three  million  people  already  enjoying  this  powerful,  white, 
stead j  light,  nearest  to  sunlight.  Won  Cold  Msdal  at  Panama  Expo- 
sition. Greatest  invention  of  the  age.  Guaranteed. 
gtOOO  lavwars  vfll  bm  tU—  to  per*oo  wb»  •howiotMoB  tamp  wraat  U  tfc.  ««w 
r  td«Un«  of  offer  *rV«>  I*       ctmlart.  We  want        sew  In  mc* 

FREE  SlflSrt.W"irfS.'»  FREE 


MAMTLS  LAMP  COMPANY. 


lOI  AlMldln  BlCf 
Cm/  OH)  abate  I 


PORTLAND,  one. 


Men  With  Rles  or  Autos 
Make  SI 00  to  $300  Per  Month 


Out  trial  delivery  plan  makes  It  easy.  No 
perience  necessary.  Practically  every  farm  home  and 
small  town  home  will  buy  after  trying.  One  farmer  who 
tnhki  life  before  writes:  "Isold 
says:  "Have 
Norring.  la. . 

■an:  "92%  of  botnea  viaited  boogbt"  Phillips.  O.,  says: 
"Every  customer  becomes  a  friend  and  booster."  Kera- 
erling.  allnn.,  says:  "No  flowery  talk  necessary.  Sells 
itself.  Thousands  who  are  coining  money  endorse  the 
UJOWl  Inst  as  strongly.  M  attsTT  ftwrs.  V#  furnish 
stock  to  get  started.  Sample  sent  prepaid  for  10  days' 
free  trial  and  given  absolutely  without  coat  when  von 
Iwcoroe  s  distributor.  Ask  for  our  distributor's  plan. 
State  occupation,  age,  whether  yoo  have  rig  or  auto; 
whether  you  can  work  spare  time  or  itesdy;  wheti  ess 
start;  townships  most  convenient  for  yoo  to  work  ks. 


BUI)  BUI  IU  WII  INUlf    Will   UUI  *i  w  uium.  um 

had  never  sold  anything  m  his  life  before  wi 
SI  the  first  seven  days.  Cbristertaerv.  Wis. . 
never  seeosn  articJe  that  soils  so  easily"  3 


Live  Stock 

1 11 

Mr.  Lively  Is  All  Right 
Editor  of  Orchard  and  Farm: 

It  would  be  fine  if  California  should 
produce  as  much  pork  as  Mr.  Lively 
is  asking  for.  but  if  he  thinks  the 
bankers  are  going  to  get  in  and  help 
the  hog  raisers,  he  is  mistaken.  Who 
is  Mr.  Lively,  anyway,  and  what 
makes  him  an  authority  on  swine? — 
P.  J.  O'C,  San  Fernando,  Cal. 

We  are  surprised  that  anybody  in 
California  should  not  know  who  D.  O. 
Lively  is,  particularly  anybody  in  the 
swine  business.  Mr.  Lively  was  live- 
stock director  of  the  Panama- Pacific 
Exposition  and  he  is  probably  one  of 
the  best  authorities  on  stock  of  any 
kind  that  there  is  in  the  West.  As  to  | 
the  financing  of  brood  sows,  of  which 
he  wrote  in  the  September  number  of 
Orchard  and  Farm,  it  is  practiced  in 
the  Middle  West  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  it  should  not  be  done  on  this 
coast.  It  is  because  it  is  not  done 
that  we  are  sending  $30,000,000  out 
of  the  State  for  pork  and  pork  prod- 
ucts every  year. 


Ten  acres  of  walnut  orchard  on 
the  Santa  Paula  road,  Ventura 
County,  are  reported  to  have  been 
sold  lately  for  $1000  an  acre.  The 
buyer  is  a  man  from  Puente,  who 
knows  the  value  of  walnut  orchards. 


Wonderful  Egg  Producer 

Any  poultry  raiser  can  easily  double 
his  profits  by  doubling  the  egg  produc- 
ing of  hl8  hens.  A  scientific  tonic  has 
been  discovered  that  revitalizes  the 
flock  and  makes  hens  work  all  the 
time.  The  tonic  is  called  "More  Eggs." 
Give  your  hens  a  few  cents'  worth  of 
"More  Eggs"  and  you  will  be  amazed 
and  delighted  with  results.  A  dollar's 
worth  of  "More  Eggs"  will  double  this 
year's  production  of  eggs,  so  kf  you 
wish  to  try  this  great  profit-maker, 
write  E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry  expert,  3777 
Reefer  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  who 
will  send  you  a  season's  supply  of 
"More  Eggs"  Tonic  for  $1.00  (prepaid). 
So  confident  is  Mr.  Reefer  of  the  re- 
sults that  a  millicn-dollar  bank  guar- 
antees if  you  are  not  absolutely  satis- 
fied your  dollar  will  be  returned  on  re- 
quest and  the  "More  Eggs"  cost  you 
nothing.  Send  a  dollar  today  or  ask 
Mr.  Rppfer  for  his  Free  Poultry  book 
that  tells  the  experience  of  a  man  who 
"  has  made  a  fortune  out  of  poultry. 


George  Mayerle 


Expert  Optician.  Charter 
Member  American  Association  of 
Opticians.  960  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco.  Established  twenty-five 
years.  Mayerle's  Eye  Water,  a 
marvelous  eye  tonic;  by  mall,  65c. 


D.  0.  LIVELY 
STOCK  FARM 

INC. 

215   Hobart   Bldg.,  San  Francisco, 

Breeders  of 
Hereford  Cattle 

A  few  choice  heifers  for  sale.  We 
buy  and  sell  livestock  on  commission. 
Farm  at  Mayfield,  Cal. 


Chief  of  the  Department  of  Linstock 
Panama-Pacific    International    Exposition,  1919. 


r  > 

No  matter  what  you  have 
for  sale  or  trade  you  should 
easily  find  a  buyer  by  run- 
ning an  advertisement  on  the 
Farmers'  Market  Pag  e — 
only  3c  per  word  per  issue. 
All  ads  must  be  in  our  of- 
fice by  the  23rd  of  the 
month. 


Daily  Milk  Record  Sheet 

For  Ten  Cows,  Size  10  Inches  by  17&  Inches 

6  Sheets  for  $  .25,  Postpaid  25  Sheets  for  $  .75,  Postpaid 

15  Sheets  for  $  .50,  Postpaid  50  SheeU  for  $1.25,  Postpaid 

100  Sheets  for  $2.00,  Postpaid 

If  you  have  ten  cows  or  less,  you  will  need  one  sheet  a  month;  for  20  cows,  two  sheet*  »  month;  for  30  cows, 
three  sheets  a  month,  etc.  ...      BDftce  for  the 

Each  sheet  contains  record  of  the  morning  and  evening  milking  for  ten  cows  for  31  day*,  with  a  space 
total  month's  produce  of  each  cow. 

Address  Orchard  and  Farm 

Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Hog  Cholera  "Cures" 
Editor  of  Orchard  and  Farm: 

I  have  just  read  Dr.  McDaniel's 
splendid  article  on  hog  cholera,  the 
best  I  have  yet  seen,  but  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question.  Several  men 
have  told  me  there  are  sure  cures  for 
this  disease  and  that  you  can  get 
them  from  the  State  colleges.  Kindly 
let  me  know  if  this  is  true. — R.  McM., 
Modesto,  Cal. 

There  is  no  cure  for  hog  cholera. 
Remedies  so  advertised  may  be 
classed  as  tonics  and  conditioners  de- 
signed to  regul'ate  and  correct  the 
digestive  system.  The  Government 
formula  and  slight  variations  of  it 
are  efficient  conditioners  and  can  be 
purchased  as  compounded  by  local 
pharmacists  at  a  reasonable  price. 
The  following  mixture  has  been 
found  satisfactory: 

Pounds. 

Common  salt   •   15 

Wood  charcoal   •  •  ■  5 

Wood  ashes  ■  5 

Copperas  •  •  •> 

Sodium  sulfate    j 

Antimony  sulfid   1 

Sulfur   •  •  •  •   1 

Sodium  hyposulfite    1 

Lime  •  •  •  •  * 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Before  Deciding  on 
Your  Engine — 

Look  up  the  question  of  construc- 
tion, first  cost,  quality,  power,  speed 
regulation  and  fuel  used.  Learn  what 
produces  good  compression,  positive 
ignition,  easy  starting,  durability  and 
long  life.  Read  about  the  advantages 
of  vertical  valves,  high-tension  mag- 
netos, kerosene  as  a  fuel,  preheating 
fuel.  etc.  These  subjects  and  many 
others  vital  to  the  engine  user  are 
fully  explained  by  word  and  Illustra- 
tion in  Ed  H.  Witte's  new  (copyright- 
ed) book,  "How  to  Judge  Engines." 

Any  subscriber  who  is  interested  in 
an  engine  for  any  purpose  should  read 
this  book.  It's  the  original  "How-to- 
Judge-an-Engine"  book — written  from 
an  experience  of  over  31  years  in  the 
business  Ed.  H.  Witte  is  the  moat 
successful  individual  gas  engine  man- 
ufacturer in  the  U.  S.  today,  owning 
and  operating  the  largest  exclusive, 
direct-selling  engine  factory  In  the 
world.  You  get  the  Inside  story  of  en- 
gine making  by  a  practical  engine 
man  and  inventor  of  engines.  He  tells 
you  what  to  do  with  an  engine  and 
"How  to  Make  Meney"  with  one. 

If  you  want  to  know  the  "Why"  of 
high-grade  gas  engine  construction, 
send  your  name  and  address,  today,  to 
the  Witte  Engine  Works.  Dept.  3120. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  or  3120  Empire 
Bldg..  Pittsburg,  Pa— Adv. 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  and  Pay 


Send  Skrtrb  or  Modal  for 
fVarrh 

BOOKS  and   ADVICE  FREE 

Watecai  E  Coleman  Patent  La«7er.  Waehlnrton.  D  C. 


¥  THE  1  ORIGINAL  /^|  CHEMICill 

Indoor  Uoset 

io.ooo  soit-nm  uu 
More  Comfortable, 

Healthful,  Convenient 

Eliminate*  tbe  Pot  -  biiaaa. 
open  eaalt  and  caaa  pool, 
vhioh  »ra  brnedlns;  plaoaa 
for  aenaa  Ha va  a  vara, 
eenltar' .  odorleea  toilet  ricbt 
I  n  roar  taooee.  No  -tote*  oat 
la  ooM  aoathar  A  tawio  to 
Inralida.  Ktidorard  b)  Stat* 
Boards  of  BaaJlh- 

ABSOLUT  ELY  ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anrabrrr  In  Tbe  HottM 
Tha  serine  are  kill  ad  by  a  chemical  rrocese  In 
walar  m  Iba  oontainar.  Km  pi  J  once  a  monlh- 
Ko  more  trouble  to  ruli  than  aabee  Cloeel  ab- 
aolutel*  cutrtDi^i  Guarantee  oa  file  in  tbe 
nasce  of  tnia  imbliralinn.  Aek  f.-r  <  alalia  and  price 

II   6 ii  ST.,  MTNIT, 

HalaaaOaM  Bit*. 


We  grow  millions  of 

HOLLAND  BULBS 

In  California. 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus.  Etc. 

Send  In  your  name  now.  and  you  will 
receive  our  new 

BULB  BOOK 

When  lasued. 

COTTAGE  GARDENS 
NURSERIES,  INC. 

Eureka,  Cal. 


MALIGNANT 
GROWTHS 

TUMORS,  WENS  AND 
ALL  BREAST  LUMPS 
CURED 

Strictly  a  non-oparaUee  trcarrorM.  NO  KNIFE 
NO  111  '  »  ili  AND  WITH  LITTLE  OR  NO  TAIN. 
Our  method  of  application  poalUrely  kill*  eeery 
particle  of  dieeaeed  Uaeue. 

REMEMBER  that  danger  alpia]  l»  •  port  that 
doea  not  dral  or  tba  rapid  Increase  of  growth  In  a 
■lump  wart.  EDola  or  arab  wbtcb  may  baa*  bian 
preeerit  a  long  lime  if  tbnaa  conditions  appaar 
In  an  lndlndual  oaar  it  yean  of  ass  thej  ara 
YEARLY  ALWAYS  OF  A  liAXJONANT  NA- 
TURE and  abould  ba  glaan  Inunadlata  attention. 

Sand  for  our  M  pass  (free  I  book  with  namaa 
and  lesUmnnlale.  of  cured  pitlauu  Man;  nabt 
bar*  la  rour  own  ridnlU.  EXAMINATION  ITIEE 

THE  DR.J.H.  SHIRLEY  CO. 

131   1Mb  8L.  Oakland.  CaL 


A  Dried  Pear  Mystery 

Why  Americans  Don't  Eat  Them 


By  Frank 

WE  cut  our  pears,  bleach  them, 
dry  them.  Some  packer 
comes  along  and  we 
grudgingly  accept  the  proffered  price, 
our  product  disappears  from  our  ken, 
away  off  somewhere 'into  that  undis- 
covered bourne  from  which  no  trav- 
eler returns  to  tell  us  what  eventually 
became  of  them.  We  start  the  round 
of  another  year's  production,  and 
spend  the  money.  The  pears  are 
gone,  and  "we  should  worry." 

I  want  to  ask  California  fruit  grow- 
ers these  questions:  How  many  of  you 
use  dried  pears  as  a  regular  article 
of  diet?  Have  you  ever  tried  them 
more  than  once?  How  many  of  you 
really  like  them?  Who  knows  how 
to  cook  them,  or  is  fortunate  enough 
to  have  a  wife  who  knows  how  to 
cook  dried  fruits?  In  an  audience  of 
200  people  only  five  raised  their 
hands. 

What  I  am  getting  at  is  this:  If 
we  in  California,  where  we  grow  these 
things,  don't  know  what  to  do  with 
our  own  products,  how  can  we  ex- 
pect the  great  consuming  population 
east  of  the  Rockies  to  know  what  we 
do  not  know  and  buy  what  we  do 
not  buy? 

Used  by  Europeans 

Yet  somebody,  somewBere,  buys 
dried  pears  to  the  tune  of  about 
3,000,000  pounds  a  year,  or  1500  tons 
a  year,  corresponding  to  7500  or 
10,000  tons  of  fresh  pears  per  year. 
The  fact  is,  dried  pears  are  used  by 
Europeans,  either  in  Europe  or  by 
those  who  have  come  to  this  country 
from  Germany  or  Scandinavia. 

In  spite  of  its  comparatively 
diminutive  size,  a  business  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  of  dollars  a  year  is 
not  to  be  despised,  especially  as  in 
most  cases  the  smaller  and  irregular 
pears  and  windfalls,  fruit  which  would 
not  otherwise  be  utilized,  are  used. 

There  may  be  possibilities  of  in- 
creased markets.  Maybe  our  product 
has  enough  food  value  and  enough 
intrinsic  merit  to  warrant  some  sys- 
tematic effort  to  really  put  it  on  the 
map. 

Unless  markets  for  dried  pears  are 
broadened,  some  fine  day  we  are 
likely  to  wake  up  to  a  'new  situation. 
.Today  everybody*  and  his  neighbor 
are  busily  engaged  with  cheerful  op- 
timism in  the  hopeful  job  of  creating 
new  pear  orchards.  Some  day  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  new  pear  orchards 
will  come  into  bearing.  Does  any- 
body imagine  that  the  markets  for 
fresh  and  for  canned  pears  can  be 
suddenly  doubled  without  a  crash  in 
prices? 

What  Is  the  Matter  With  the  Market? 

Dried  pear  production  is  a  sort  of 
safety  valve.  Whenever  the  pressure 
on  shipping  and  canning  markets  be- 
comes excessive," off  go  a  lot  of  sur- 
plus  pears,  at  a  low  price,  to  the  dry 
yards.  Safety  valves  are  important 
things. 

What  is  the  matter  with  our  dried 
pear  marker? 

1  think  it  is  largely  this:  Northern 
Europeans  like  them,  know  how  to 
use  them,  and  cheerfully  buy  them. 
Americans  have  not  learned. 

During  the  exposition  I  asked  over 
100  Easterners  about  dried  pears. 
Only  one  family  used  them,  and  they 
were  of  German  descent, 
i  To  make  a  personal  confession,  I 
(have  been  drying  pears  for  twenty 
years,  but  until  this  year  we  have 
never  made  regular  use  of  them  on 
our  own  ranch  and  family  tables 
Most  folks  who  experiment  with 
them  quite  naturally  assume  that 
they  should  be  cooked  just  like  dried 
apples.    The  result:   Usually  a  soft. 


T.  Swett  — 

sloppy     mess.     One     trial.  Never 


again 


1  have  a  Spanish  friend,  somewhat 
an  epicure,  quite  an  artist  in  edibles. 
An  apron,  a  cookstove,  some  simple 
components,  and  lo!  delightful  cul- 
inary symphonies,  based  upon  Italian, 
or  French,  or  Spanish  themes,  echoes 
of  the  sunny  Mediterranean.  One 
day  he  came  to  me,  puzzled  "What 
is  the  matter — not  any  of  the  grocers 
of  Santa  Cruz  sell  dried  pears?  Why 
not?" 

No  Demand  in  California 

He  had  camped  a  few  weeks  at  a 
summer  cottage.  Among  his  supplies 
was  a  box  of  dried  pears  which  even 
the  horticultural  commissioner  of 
Contra  Costa  County,  to  his  everlast- 
ing humiliation  be  it  said,  did  not 
know  how  to  cook,  although  he  grew 
them.  But  so  deliciously  had  Mr. 
Artieda  served  them  to  his  visiting 
camp  neighbors,  five  different  fam- 
ilies of  Oaklanders,  that  after  once 
tasting  then*,  they  became  enthusias- 
tic They  were  like  the  Chinaman  of 
Charles  Lamb's  tale,  who  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  through  the  fire  that 
burned  his  humble  cottage,  came  to 
learn  the  virtues  of  roast  pig. 

The  enthusiasm  over  the  pears  was 
all  in  vain.  They  rushed  to  the  local 
stores  to  buy  the  new  delicacy.  The 
clerks  said,  "We  don't  keep  them, 
there  isn't  any  demand  for  dried 
pears."  Five  California  families  want- 
ed a  California  product,  and  couldn't 
get  it. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know 
how  my  friend  cooked  his  pears.  It 
isn't  a  new  recipe,  it  has  probably 
been  in  use  for  hundreds  of  years. 

How  to  Cook  Dried  Pears 

Wash  the  fruit  clean  and  simmer 
for  half  an  hour.  By  that  time  the 
pears  will  have  swollen  to  almost 
original  size,  but  will  not  have  soft- 
ened so  as  to  fall  to  pieces.  If  you 
keep  on  stewing  they  will  become  too 
soft.  Take  the  pears  out;  lay  them 
in  a  shallow  dish  or  pan.  strain  the 
water  back  over  them,  sprinkle  them 
with  sugar,  flavor  if  you  wish  with 
spice  to  taste,  and  bake  fifteen  min- 
utes. They  will  come  out  of  the  oven 
nicely  baked,  with  the  sugar  crystal- 
lized on  the  surface.  Serve  with 
cream  and  you  have  a  dish  that  ev- 
erybody enjoys.  Dried  pears,  accord- 
ing to  analysis,  are  one  of  the  most 
nutritious  of  fruits,  and  at  the  same 
price  per  pound  have  a  greater  food 
value  than  dried  apples. 


cheese  is  one  of  the  most 
meat  substitutes.  It  con- 
ger percentage  of  protein 
meats  and  furnishes  this 
a  lower  cost.  It  contains 


of  cottage  cheese  is  protein,  practical- 
ly all  of  which  is  digestible.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  ten  cents  spent 
for  cottage  cheese  will  purchase  as 
much  protein  as  can  be  obtained  in 
the  form  of  lean  veal  steak  for  25 
cents. 


The  wheat  crop  of  three  Pacific 
Northwest  States  this  season  will  fall 
short  of  the  harvest  of  1916  by  about 
8.000,000  bushels.  The  farmers  of  Ore- 
gon, Washington  and  Idaho  will  re- 
ceive for  their  grain  about  $105,000,000 
as  compared  with  $75,000,000  received 
for  the  1916  crop. 


CUTTER'S 

BLACKLEG  PILLS 


"California's  Favorite" 
for  nearly  20  yean 

Fe-r  the  Prevention  of  Blackleg 
in  calves  and  yooag  cattle 

Their  superiority  is  doe  to  near- 
ly 30  years  of  specialising  in 

"Vaccines  and  Serums  only." 

Year  in  and  Year  Oat  they  give 
better  satisfaction  than  any 
other  vaccine  made,  and  the 
cost  of  a  few  cents  per  dose 
is  cheap  insurance  against  a 
disease  that  always  takes  the 
fattest  and  best 

Single  Pills  may  be  used  for  or- 
dinary and  range  stock. 

Donble  Pills  should  be  used  for 
pure  bred  and  high  grade  stock. 

Use  any  Injector,  but  Cutter's 
simplest  and  strongest 

Price*: 

10  dose  pkge.  Single  pills*  $1.00 
50  dose  pkge.  Single  pills  4.00 
10  dose  pkge.  Double  Pills  1.50 
50  dose  pkge.  Double  Pills  6.00 
Cutter's  Pill  Injector   1.50 

Insist  on  Cutter's.  If  unobtain- 
able, order  direct 

Write  for  new  booklet  "The 
Control  of  Blackleg."  It  tells 
about  Anti-Blackleg  Serum 
which  CaaaCS  Blackleg  and 
may  be  used  simultaneously 
with  vaccine  to  combat  out- 
breaks and  safely  protect  val- 
uable stock. 

TVa  Carter  La  Wat  err,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
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While  we  are  conserving.  let's  save 
the  wool  and  m-itton  by  tying  a  can 
to  the  sheep-killing  dog. 


Ask  1  oar  Healer  for 

EL  DORADO 
COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  M  areas.   Milch  Caaa.   dilrkesa.*  Yeas*-  flu  I 
end  Uage     Cheapest   read  la  tba  market  tads?. 
If   Jiiur   dealer   doeau't  carer   It  addesaa 
KL  IX)  K  A  IK)  OIL  SOU! 
4X1  California  m..  ha  Fnaarlaoa. 
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Schrader  Chemical  Co..  Dec* 
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No  matter  what  you  have  to 
sell,  advertise  it  on  the  Far- 
mers' Classified  Market  Place. 

Only  3c  per  word. 
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What  Size  of  Silo? 

N  planning  a  silo  the  first  point 
to  be  decided  is  how  large  it  . shall 
be  made.    We  will  suppose  that 
farmer  has  a  herd  of  twenty-five 
ws,  to  which   he  wishes   to  feed 
ilage  during  the  winter  season,  say 
or  180  days.    We  note  at  this  point 
hat  silage  will  not  be  likely  to  give 
est  results  with  milch  cows,  or  with 
ny  other  class  of  farm  animals,  when 
t  furnishes  the  entire  portion  of  the 
'ry  matter  of  the  feed  ration.  Varia- 
ion  in  the  size  ofTtie  animals  will  de- 
ermine  whether  each  cow  is  to  re- 
eive  20,  30  or  40  pounds  per  day.  As 
rule,  it  will  not  be  well  to  feed  over 
forty  pounds  of  silage  daily  per  head. 
If  this  quantity  be  fed  daily,  on  an 
average  for  a  season  of  180  days,  we 
have  for  the  twenty-five  cows  180,000 
pounds,  or  ninety  tons. 

On  account  of  the  fermentation 
processes  taking  place  in  the  silo, 
there  is  an  unavoidable  loss  of  food 
materials  during  the  siloing  period, 
amounting  to,  perhaps,  10  per  cent; 
we  must,  therefore,  put  more  than  the 
•quantity  given  into  the  silo.  If  ninety 
tons  of  silage  is  wanted,  about  one 
hundred  tons  of  fodder  corn  must  be 
placed  in  the  silo.  We  figure,  there- 
fore, that  we  shall  need  about  four 
tons  of  silage  per  head  for  the  win- 
ter, but,  perhaps  five  tons  per  head 
would  be  a  safer  calculation,  and  pro- 
vide for  some  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  herd. 

.Corn  silage  will  weigh  from  thirty 
pounds,  or  less,  to  toward  fifty 
pounds  per  cubic  foot,  according  to 
the  depth  in  the  silo  from  which  it  is 
taken,  and  the  amount  of  moisture 
which  it  contains.  We  may  take 
forty  pounds  as  an  average  weight 
of  a  cubic  foot  of  corn  silage.  One 
ton  of  silage  will,  accordingly,  take 
up  fifty  cubic  feet;  and  100  tons,  5000 
cubic  feet. 

If  a  rectangular  100-ton  silo  is  to 
be  built,  say  12x14  feet,  it  must  then 
have  a  height  of  30  feet.  If  a  cir- 
cular silo  is  wanted  the  following 
dimensions  will  be  about  right:  Diam- 
eter, 14  feet;  height  of  silo,  30  feet, 
etc.  In  the  same  way,  a  silo  holding 
200  tons  of  corn  or  clover  silage  may 
be  built  of  the  dimensions  14x18x40 
feet,  16x16x39  feet,  or  if  round,  diam- 
eter, 18  feet,  height,  38  feet,  etc. 

How  to  Dry  Up  a  Cow 

Editor  Orchard  and  Farm: 

Please  tell  me  through  your  val- 
uable paper  how  to  dry  up  a  cow. 
Some  of  mine  want  to  give  milk  right 
up  to  the  time  the  calves  are  born. — 
S.  R.  Ehret,  Farmington,  Cal. 

Some  cows  arc  hard  to  dry  up,  but 
W.  S.  Cunningham  of  the  Arizona 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  who 
has  been  trying  out  various  methods, 
says  the  best  way  is  to  cut  off  all 
grain  in  the  cow's  rations  and  to 
milk  only  once  a  day  for  a  few  days. 
Then  gradually  lengthen  the  periods 
between  milking  by  milking  only  once 
in  two  or  three  days  until  the  secre- 
tion of  milk  ceases.  In  some  very 
persistent  cases  the  food  may  have 
to  be  cut  down  still  more. 


Silage  is  too  bulky  for  swine.  How- 
ever, it  may  be  fed  as  a  conditioner 
or  tonic  especially  during  winter,  but 
hogs  will  not  fatten  ^profitably  on  it. 
They  waste  more  of  it  than  they  con- 
sume. 


Many  retired  farmers  are  having 
trouble  in  explaining  to  the  barber 
shop  crowd  why  they  are  not  helping 
Uncle  Sam  by  helping  their  tenants. 

Food  Administration  stands  for 
clean  mangers  as  well  as  clean  plates. 


Btg.  v.  s.  p at  os.  Raynster  is  the  name  of  the  best  storm-coats.    To  make  sure  that  you  get 

full  value  when  you  buy,  look  for  the  Raynster  label. 

You're  equipped  for  the  roughest  work  in  the  roughest  weather  when  you 
have  a  Raynster. 

These  strong,  durable  storm-coats  keep  you  dry  through  he  worst  of  down- 
pours.   They  bring  the  protection  of  your  own  roof  out  into  the  fields. 

And  mark  this:  When  you  buy  a  Raynster  your  selection  is  not  limited.  This 
word  represents  a  line  of  storm-coats  complete  in  every  style  and  type  of  coat. 

Every  man,  woman,  boy  and  girl  can  find  just  the  coat  they  most  need  in  the 
Raynster  line.  Work-coats,  dress-coats  and  play-coats  of  all  kinds  and  descrip- 
tions, with  real  service  and  the  best  of  materials  and  workmanship,  is  the  real 
meaning  of  Raynsters.  > 

Go  to  your  dealer's  and  select  the  right  Raynster  for  your  needs.  Take  it 
home.  Then  when  it  rains  you're  ready.  Write  us  for  interesting  style  book. 
It  pictures  some  of  the  most  popular  Raynsters. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

Clothing  Division,  New  York  and  Boston 


Advertisers  in  Orchard  and  Farm  are  deserving  of  your 
complete  confidence.  Though  they  may  be  unknown 
to  you,  you  need  have  no  hesitancy  in  trusting  them. 


FURNITURE 

Directly  from  factory  at 
One-Half  Retailer's  Profit 

Write  for  Big  Free  Illustrated  Catalog. 

Zumbro  Furniture  Company 

792  Mlmlon  St.,  Ban  FranvUco,  Cal. 


NEW  REDWOOD  TANKS 

A  Unk.  1000  gallona.  $17-50:  a 
tank.  6x4.  (IS:  a  stock  tink.  6x2. 
110:  »  •ton  Unk,  3x2.  IS;  til 
sixes  of  tank*  In  stock  up  to  10.000 
(•Hons:  I  Mil  direct  to  the  con- 
sumer: Uils  means  a  savins  of  20 
per  cent:  tinny  Mm  (89)  jean  In 
this  business  In  Stockton:  try  my 
Improved  non-snrlnkabla '  redwood 
tank:  reference.  Farmers  and  Mer- 
chants' Bank.  Phone  2037. 
WILSON.  451  W.  Mala  St..  Stockton.  Cal. 


— usually  the  hardest  job  on  the 
place — make  it  the  easiest  and  save  time 
and  help-hire  besidesby  using 


FARM  OITCHtR 
TERRACCR 
AND  ROAO  GRADE 


All  Steel— Lasts  a  Lifetime 

Simple  and  practical.    Cut3  V-shaped  ditch  up  to 
4  feet  deep;  cleans  old  ditches;  grades  roads;  builds  terraces, 
dykes  and  levees;  works  In  any  soil,  wet  or  dry.  2, 4  and  6-horso 
■bet!  large  size  fine  for  tractor.  Write  (or  catalog  and  list  of 
users  near  you.   No  charge.   No  obligation. 
OWENSB0R0  DITCHER  &  GRADER  COMPANY,  Deri"*-  DENVER.  COLO, 


Swine  Breeders  Meet 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Selling  Dairy  Products         Handling  Butter 


PACIFIC  COAST  dairymen  are 
finding  out  that  it  is  hard  to 
make  a  profit  under  present 
conditions.  There  is  a  need  of  a 
better  understanding  as  to  the  mar- 
keting of  dairy  products,  particularly 
butter.  A  writer  in  Hoard's  Dairy- 
man who  evidently  has  studied  the 
situation  in  California  says: 

"The  creamery  that  has  to  depend 
entirely  upon  the  wholesale  market 
for  the  disposition  of  its  butter  can 
not  make  a  profit  under  present  Cali- 
fornia conditions.  Butter  is  very  large- 
ly sold  under  some  brand  or  trade 
mark.  It  takes  a  long  time  and  much 
advertising  to  put  a  new  brand  on  the 
market  that  already  has  dozens  of  such 
brands  with  which  the  retail  trade  is 
familiar.  Take  any  of  the  leading 
brands  of  butter  sold  in  California 
today  and  it  will  be  noted  that  they 
have  been  on  the  market  long  enough 
to  become  familiar  names  in  the 
homes  of  the  consumers.  The  buyer 
will  ask  for  her  favorite  brand  and 
if  the  grocer  tries  to  persuade  her 
to  take  a  new  brand  with  which  she 
is  not  familiar  it  takes  a  lot  of  ar- 
guing, and  if  he  succeeds  in  persuad- 
ing her  to  try  a  new  brand  the 
chances  are  ten  to  one  that  it  will  be 
just  a  little  different  in  flavor  from 
what  she  is  used  to  and  she  will  not 
buy  it  again. 

"There  is  much  misunderstanding 
of  this  among  men  who  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  trade  idiosyncrasies.  One 
of  the  things  that  seems  to  appeal 
to  men  unfamiliar  with  trade  condi- 
tions is  the  wide  margin  that  seems 
to  exist  between  what  the  wholesale 
market  is  quoted  and  what  the  retail 
trade  asks  for  butter.  When  a  new 
creamery  is  started  the  owners  have 
visions  of  large  profit  by  getting  a 
share  of  this  trade. ,  They  do  not 
know  that  a  new  brand  of  butter  will 
not  sell  itself;  that  it  takes  years  of 
effort  and  selling  at  very  narrow  mar- 
gins to  get  a  new  brand  established 
and  that  even  then  the  profits  are 
very  narrow." 

Swine  Breeders  Meet 

(Continued  from  Page  34) 

>ng  registered  hogs.  The  marketing 
of  hogs  in  carload  lots  i^  the  ulti- 
mate aim  and  the  final  test  of  the 
endurance  of  the  industry. 

"The  breeders  of  market  hogs  con- 
stitute the  patrons  for  a  large  share 
•  of  the  output  of  the  breeders  of  reg- 
istered animals.  It  is  my  hope  that 
a  committee  from  this  organization 
will  take  up  the  question  of  an  open, 
competitive  public  market  such  as  are 
maintained  at  the  various  stockyards 
in  the  country  and  that  it  will  not 
let  up  until  that  purpose  is  accom- 
plished." 

At  the  close  of  the  address  a  reso- 
lution was  adopted  pledging  the  sup- 
port of  the  California  Swine  Breed- 
ers' Association  for  a  Western  na- 
tional swine  show.  As  tentattvejy 
outlined,  one  show  will  be  held  in 
Los  Angeles,  one  in  San  Francisco 
and  one  in  Portland,  each  on  succeed- 
ing years.  The  executive  committee 
of  the  association  will  give  considera- 
tion to  the  details  of  establishing  such 
a  show. 


A  vineyardist  of  Reedley,  Fresno 
County,  has  sold  $600  worth  of 
Thompson  seedless  grapes  from  five 
acres  and  estimates  he  will  have  $500 
worth  of  raisins  from  the  same 
,  ground. 


TOO  much  butter  is  spoiled  after 
it  has  been  gathered  in  the 
churn.  The  greatest  skill  of  the 
buttermaker  is  called  for  in  removing 
it  and  working  it  into  salable  form 
without  destroying  its  texture,  firm- 
ness and  flavor.  Washing  -with  pure 
cold  water  while  still  in  the  churn  and 
before  the  granules  have  become 
molded  together  is  preferable.  The 
old  rule  that  the  buttermilk  should 
be  drawn  when  the  butter  granules 
are  the  size  of  wheat  grains  is  a  good 
one.  In  making  butter  on  my  farm 
we  never  add  wash  water  until  the 
buttermilk  is  drawn  away.  Then  cold, 
clean  water  equivalent  to  the  amount 
of  buttermilk  drawn  is  added  and  the 
churn  revolved  a  few  times. 

If  the  water  is  cold  enough  the  but- 
ter may  be  worked  more  vigorously 
until  it  begins  to  adhere  in  large 
lumps.  Then  draw  off  the  water  and 
add  the  salt  in  the  churn.  When  the 
large  power  churns  are  used,  salting 
"in  the  churn  is  the  best  practice,  but 
in  home  butter-making  in  small  quan- 
tities much  better  salting  can  be  done 
upon  the  worker.  Some  butter- 
makers  work  the  butter  immediately 
upon  removing  it  from  the  churn, 
but  better  results  can  be  obtained  if, 
after  a  light  working,  the  butter  is 
placed  in  a  cool  room  to  allow  the 
salt  to  dissolve  and  the  whole  mass 
to  cool  so  that  it  will  not  become  oily 
when  put  in  the  prints.  One  pound 
prints  are  the  most  popular,  although 
some  creameries  have  introduced  a 
two-pound  print  with  some  success. 

Sale  of  Holsteins 

A SALE  of  Holsteins,  males  and 
females,  will  be  held  at  the 
Carnation  Stock  Farms  Sales 
Pavilion  at  Kent,  Wash.,  on  October 
3rd  and  4th,  beginning  at  10  a.  m. 
each  day.  About  160  registered  Hol- 
steins, including  75  females  and  10 
males  selected  from  the  Carnation 
Stock  Farms,  will  be  offered.  Among 
the  bulls  to  be  sold  will  be  Rag 
Apple  Korndyke  Milla,  son  of  the 
famous  Rag  Apple  Korndyke  8th,  the 
$25,000  Holstein  sire.  A  half  brother 
of  Rag  Apple  Korndyke  Milla  sold 
at  the  Detroit  sale  in  June,  1916,  for 
$20,000.  Another  sold  at  the  Wor- 
cester sale  in  June  of  this  year  for 
.$53,500. 

Big  Sale  of  Ayrshires 

ONE  of  the  largest  single  sales  of 
registered  cattle  made  in  Cali- 
fornia this  year  was  the  sale  of 
thirty  registered  Ayrshires  from  the 
Steybrae  herd  of  E.  B.  McFarland, 
San  Mateo,  the  purchasers  being  the 
Preston  Industrial  School  at  lone, 
Amador  County,  California.  The  ani- 
mals range  in  age  from  six  months 
to  four  years.  The  bulk  of  the  stock 
are  young  heifers  bred  to  Mr.  McFar- 
land's  great  bull,  Robin  Hood. 

L  S  Willard  and  Dr.  Keane,  State 
veterinarian,  selected  and  passed  on 
the  animals,  all  of  which  had  a  clean 
bill  of  health.  The  thirty  animals  sold 
for  $10,000  

A  wheatless  ration  for  egg  produc- 
tion has  been  found  to  compare  fa- 
vorably with  rations  containing 
wheat.  In  the  wheatless  ration  the 
scratch  mixture  was  2  pounds  of 
cracked  corn  and  1  pound  of  oats 
while  the  dry  mash  was  3  pounds  of 
cornmeal  and  1  pound  of  beef  scrap. 
About  equal  parts  of  the  scratch  mix- 
ture and  the  dry  mash  were  fed. 


$1.02 A  LB.  BUTTER 
will  pay  for  a  new 

DE  LAVAL 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Every  Three  Months 


COMPETENT  AUTHORITIES  predict  that  butter  will  go  to  $1.00  a 
pound  before  the  winter  jf  over. 

Even  at  present  butter  prices  no  cream  producer  can  afford  to  be 
without  a  separator,  or  to  continue  the  use  of  an  Inferior  or  half-worn- 
out  machine  another  week. 

It  is  not  only  our  solemn  duty  to  eliminate  every  waste  of  food 
products,  time  and  labor,  but  the  individual  dollars-and-cents  interest 
of  every  cow  owner  is  too  great  to  delay  so  important  a  consideration. 

A  De  Laval  Separator  bought  now  will  more  than  save  its  cost  by 
spring.  It  can  be  bought  for  cash,  or  if  preferred,  on  such  liberal 
terms  that  it  will  easily  pay  for  itself  in  its  actual  savings  over  any 
other  separator  or  creaming  system. 

Whs  not  sen  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent  at  once  I  See  a  new  1911  De 
Laval  machine  for  yourself.  Try  it  to  prove  every  claim  made  for  it.  If 
you  don't  know  a  De  Laval  agent  write  direct  to  one  of  the  addresses  below. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

LARGEST  DAIRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 
Alpha  Gasoline  and  Distillate  Engines,  Ideul  Green  Feed  Silos,  Acme 
Ensilage  Cutters  and  Ulowers,  Irrigation  Equipment,  Centrifugal  and 
Deep  Well  I*umps  and  Alpha  Spraying  Outfits.  Send  for  siieclal  catalog. 

61  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


Uni-  Lec-tric 

&*SO'.lMf;-  't'CTHiC  unit 

LIGHTING  SYSTEM 


 Electric 

Light  for  Your  Farm 

Lm-uectric  lighting  plant  generates  standard  110-volt  di- 
rect current;  operates  from  one  to  fifty  lights,  electric  motor, 
electric  iron,  vacuum  cleaner,  electric  toaster,  force  pump, 
churn,  washing  machine,  etc.  No  Batteries — No  Switchboard — 
and  a  better  machine  for  less  money.  High  speed  gasoline 
motor,  generator  and  automatic  governor,  all  complete  In  one 
small,  compact  unit.  Uses  standard  lamps  and  fixtures.  Sim- 
ple, easily  Installed,  dependable,  economical.  Costs  leas  than 
other  systems  to  buy  and  to  operate. 

Write  today  for  full  description  and  low  price. 


|  KARL  A.  HEDBERG 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS 
10  P  ,  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


This  Premo  Camera — FreeN 

TO  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

Made  by  the  famous  Eastman  Kodak  Co..  whose  nam* 
s  sufficient  to  insure  that  It  Is  high  grade;  takes  plc- 
ures  2%x3%;  fitted  with  a  reliable,  quick  action  shut- 
er:  adapted  for  snap  shot  or  time  exposures.  Supplies 
or  this  camera  can  be  purchased  In  any  town.  I  give 
his  Camera  ABSOLUTELY  FREE.  WITHOUT  ONE) 
•ENT  OF  COST,  to  boys  and  girls.  Sell  30  envelopes 
American  Flag  Stickers  at  10c  each.  When  you  have 
old  these  fast-selling  flags,  send  me  the  SS.00  you  have 
ecelved  and  1  will  send  you  this  dandy  Premo  Camera 
s  described.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  try,  as  I  take 
ack  flags  you  cannot  dispose  of.  Writs  today.  Til  K 
BOYS'  AND  G.KL8'  FRIEND.  Bos  Ml.  Ban  Bernar- 
dino, Calif. 


Melbourn  Laury 
California  Ranch 


F.A.  Pierce 
Oregon  Ranch 

Breeders 
of 

Pure 
Bred 
Angora 
Goats, 
Registered 

Dodo  wild,  the  world's  record  for  the  longest  fleece, 
he  best  "lecce  snd  the  highest  price  erer  psld 
$372  00  for  s  .ingle  fl.-ece:  Kj»  «J»*»JpJ 
*  „  7  mnnih.  Bncka  for  »ale  only  at  Jin.no, 
ftftl  .ndm0»Tno"oo  IVe.  If  n ftlS** 
b„rk.  ~n<i  him  back  SI  mjVSLdiSS^  tS& 

picture  th,,T..«""J"t^  sl^p?  ?o? 

of  mohair  on  btl  "*  ",.„,.„  f  i.t.  nr.»,„> 
SftrOUtkn.    F.  A.  FlUK*.  I.olsts.  Oregon. 


SHORTHORNS 

Paicines  Ranch  Company 

offers  for  summer  and  fall 
delivery  both  registered 
and  unregistered  wean- 
ling bull  and  heifer  calves. 

For  prices  and  particu- 
lars apply  to 

David  J.  Stollery 

320  Sharon  Building 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


For  the  Western  Woman  of  Today 


DEAR  Women  of  the  Farm:  War 
meals  are  not  necessarily  dreary 
affairs,  unsightly  and  uninvit- 
ing. When  we  are  urged  to  "watch 
our  step"  in  regard  to  our  food  it  is 
meant  that  we  avoid  waste  and  plan 
simple  but  nourishing  dishes. 

Carry  out  the  principle  of  combina- 
tion to  a  great  extent.  Arrange  the 
vegetables  attractively  around  the 
edge  of  your  platter  of  meat  or  fish. 
Small  mounds  of  alternating  green 
peas  or  carrots  around  steak  or  chops 
or  cutlets  are  always  pleasing  to  the 

eye- 
String  beans  and  beets,  alternating 
as  above  combine  well  with  fish  or 
croquettes.  Small  new  onions,  peas 
and  new  potatoes  are  delicious  around 
chicken  or  pot  roast,  fowl;  and  fried 
tomatoes  cannot  be  surpassed  as  a 
garnish  for  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl. 

I  suppose  some  of  you  housewives 
arc  smiling  asyou  read  this,  thinking 
of  your  busy  days  and  the  small 
amount  of  time  you  have  for  these 
extra  touches  to  the  meals. 

Let  me  tell  you  I  have  found  that 
the  extra  care  put  upon  the  linen 
of  the  table  or  the  serving  of  the 
food  is  never  wasted.  A  slouchy 
table  makes  a  slouchy  family  while 
a  pretty  table  and  dainty  food  brings 
out  the  best  in  the  way  of  manners 
that  the  diners  possess,  and  goes  a 
long  way  toward  producing  a  spirit 
of  gentleness  and  refinement  in  the 
home. 

If  my  readers  have  found  some  tasty 
and  economical  liberty  dishes  please 
send  them  in  for  me  to  print  that  we 
may  all  be  benefited. 

RUTH  ROBERTS. 


Bed  and  Table  Linen 

When  sheets  begin  to  wear  thin 
in  the  middle  they  may  be  made  to 
last  much  longer  by  tearing  them 
through  the  middle,  over-seaming  the 
selvages  together  and  hemming  the 
raw  edges.  If  this  is  done  before 
the  sheets  begin  to  tear,  they  will  last 
nearly  twice  as  long  as  they  would 
if  not  turned. 

It  is  a  saving  of  table  cloths  to 
have  some  carving  cloths  to  be  laid 
at  the  carver's  place  under  the  dish 
containing  the  meat  he  is  to  serve. 
Regular  carving  cloths  can  be  pur- 
chased, but  it  is  cheaper  to  make  them 
at  home. 

The  ends  of  partly  worn  table 
cloths  cut  in  squares  or  in  pieces  a 
little  longer  than  wide,  hemmed  all 
around  answer  this  purpose  very  well. 
The  carving  cloth  will  catch  any 
splashes  of  gravy  or  scraps  of  meat 
which  even  a  skillful  carver  will  some- 
times scatter,  and  when  it  is  re- 
moved with  the  meat  and  the  table 
brushed  before  dessert,  the  table 
cloth  will  be  fresh  and  clean. 

This  expedient  not  only  saves  wash- 
ing, but  as  the  most  of  the  wear 
comes  in  the  tub  and  on  the  line,  it 
will  also  save  in  the  wear  of  the 
cloth. 


The  Homely  Apple 

Let  us  have  a  look  at  this  common 
and  uninteresting  dish  which  is  set 
before  us.  What  is  this  wrinkly 
leather-like  substance  soaked  in  a 
little  watery  juice  or,  worse  still,  a 
pulpy  mass  minus  any  sort  of  mois- 
ture? 

It  is  a  baked  apple  that  has  been 
placed  upon  our  table  as  a  war 
economy  and  is  pushed  away  with 
contempt  while  we  clamor  for  our 
fruit  cake  or  some  "really  true 
dessert. 

Ah,  but  just  as  clothes  sometimes 
make'  the  man  so  does  the  right  cook- 
ing make  an  apple  and  a  dessert  to 
please  the  most  fastidious. 

Core  and  peel  the  apple  one-third 
of  the  way  down,  and  place  in  a  sauce 
pan  with  a  cupful  of  sugar  and  two 
cupfuls  of  water.  This  amount  of 
syrup  will  be  sufficient  for  five  large 
apples.  ., 

Cover  closely  and  cook  gently  until 


Edited  by  Ruth  Roberts 


Here's  One  of  the  Latest 

The  Betty  Wales  navy  serge  dress,  with  collar,  tucked  vestee  and  cuffs 
of  white  organdie  edged  with  lace;  wide  crushed  girdle  and  peg-top  pockets  of 
striped  Roman.    Costs  from  $17  to  $20.    It  will  be  all  the  rage  this  fall. 


they  are  quite  tender,  but  not  broken. 

Then  lift  the  apples  carefully  from 
the  sauce  pan  and  arrange  them  in  a 
shallow  dripping  pan. 

Pour  the  syrup  around  them  and 
sprinkle  liberally  with  granulated 
sugar.  Place  the  pan  on  the  top  shelf 
of  a  very  hot  oven.  The  sugar  will 
melt  and  glaze  the  apples  deliciously. 

Serve  the  apples  cold  on  individ- 
ual dishes  with  the  jelly-like  syrup 
around  them. 


One  cup  of  corn  meal. 

Tw0  cups  of  sour  milk. 

Two  teaspoons  of  soda. 

Two  tablespoons  of  melted  butter 
(or  substitute). 

One-half  teaspoon  of  salt. 

Three  fourths  cup  of  molasses. 

Mix  and  sift  ingredients.  Add 
molasses  and  milk,  put  in  greased 
one  pound  baking  powder  cans;  steam 
for  three  and  one-half  hours. 


Savory  Tomato 

Halve  ripe  tomatoes  and  put  each 
half  cut  side  up,  on  a  round  of  slight- 
ly buttered  stale  bread. 

Sprinkle  with  pepper  and  salt  and 
lay  over  each  a  slice  of  bacon,  very 
thin. 

Cook  in  a  hot  oven  until  the  bacon 
is  crisp  and  brown. 


Boston  Brown  Bread 

One  cup  Hour. 

One  cup  graham  flour. 


Rice  Bread 

One  cup  of  cold  boiled  rice. 

One  cup  of  corn  meal. 

Two  teaspoons  of  baking  powder. 

Two  eggs. 

One-half  teaspoon  of  salt. 
One   tablespoon  of  melted  butter 
(or  substitute). 
One  cup  of  milk. 

Mix  dry  ingredients,  add  beaten 
eggs  mixed  with  milk  and  melted 
butter.  Pour  into  shallow  greased 
pans.  Bake  thirty  minutes  in  mod- 
erate oven. 


Corn  Gems 
(Makes  twelve). 

One  cup  corn  meal. 

One-half  cup  flour. 

Three   level  .  teaspoons   of  baking 

powder. 

One  tablespoon  of  sugar. 

One-half  teaspoon  of  salt.  • 

One  egg,  well  beaten. 

One  tablespoon  of  melted  butter 
(or  substitute). 

One  scant  cup  of  milk.  Sift  dry 
ingredients,  then  add  milk,  egg  and 
butter.    Bake  twenty  minutes. 

One-half  cup  sour  cream. 

One-half  cup  sour  milk. 

One  teaspoon  soda. 

One  egg. 

One  pinch  salt. 


Graham  Gems 

One  and  one-half  cups  of  graham 
flour. 

Two  tablespoons  molasses. 

Two-thirds  cup  of  milk. 

One-half  teaspoon  of  salt. 

One  teaspoon  baking  powder. 

Sift  dry  ingredients  together,  add 
molasses,  the  milk  and  lastly  melted 
butter.  Bake  in  gem  pans,  well 
greased,  for  thirty  minutes. 

A  Soap  Bag 

Place  your  small  pieces  of  soap  in 
a  small  bag  and  toss  it  into  the  wash 
boiler.  \\  hen  the  washing  is  done 
the  undissolved  pieces  will  still  be  in 
the  bag  for  next  wash  day,  instead 
of  on  your  best  linen,  where  they 
will  make  scorched  places  when  iron- 
ing. 


Graham  Gems 

One  cup  of  white  flour. 

One-half  cup  of  graham  flour. 

Beat  well  and  cook  in  hot  greased 
gem  pans  about  twenty  minutes.  All 
graham  flour  may  be  used  if  desired. 


Feel  the  Weight  of 
Fleece -lined  Hosiery 

Ask  your  storekeeper  for  Dura- 
ble-DURHAH  fleece-lined.  Notice 
how  much  heavier  it  is  than  most 
25c  fleece-lined  hosiery.  Durable- 
Durham  Fleece-lined  Hosiery  ia 
"full  of  warmth  and  full  of  wear." 

DURABLE 

DURHAM  HOSIERY 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 
Is  Made  Strongest  Where 

the  Wear  is  Hardest 
Resides  the  fleece  -lined  there  art 
weights  and  styles  for  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  for  work,  play  or  dress.  Durable- 
Dvrham  Hosiery  cuts  down  darning  work 
and  expense.  You'U  like  the  way  the 
heels,  soles  and  toes  are  stronaiy  rein- 
forced; the  full-length  less;  the  wide 
clastic  tops  that  can't  be  palled  off  or  torn 
by  Barters;  the  anti-run  stitch;  the 
smooth,  seamless  and  even  feet  and  toes; 
the  ankle*  that  fit  snugly  without  wrin- 
kles: and  the  way  the  famoui  Durham 
dyes  are  fast— colors  will  not  fade  or  turn 
green  from  wearing  or  washing.  Quality 
Is  uniform  throughout.  Durablr-DURHAM 
Hosiery  Is  made  In  all  weights  for  all 
seasons  of  the  year  and  sells  for  It.  IB.  B 
and  » cents.  Buy  Durablr-Dl  RHAM  Ho- 
siery for  everybody  in  the  family. 


Ask  your  dealer 
to  show  you  our 
women  'j  and 
men's  3Sc  silk- 
mercerized  ho- 
siery with  the 
patented  ontt- 
run  stitch.  Trs<l*-M*i* 

DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS 


Purhara,  N.  C. 
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New  Weed  in  California 

By  J.  W.  Stacey 

AVERY  pernicious  weed,  which 
is  not  described  in  any  of  the 
manuals  of  California  botany, 
is  gaining  an  entrance  into  this  State. 
In  1914  the  writer  noticed  a  strange 
plant  along  the  railroad  track  near 
4  Crockett,  Contra  Costa  County.  On 
making  an  identification  later,  it  was 
determined  as  ground  burnut  or  land 
caltrop  (tribulus  terrestris).  As  this 
one  plant  was  the  only  one  seen,  it 
was  thought  to  be  a  chance  introduc- 
tion, and  nothing  more  was  thought 
about  it.  However,  in  1916,  a  large 
patch  of  the  same  plant  was  found 
along  the  railroad  near  Tracy,  San 
Joaquin  County,  and  "further  search 
disclosed  it  rather  abundantly  in  the 
'  adjacent  fields. 

No  other  localities  were  found  that 
year,  but  this  year  it  has  been  found 
in  many  widely  separated  places,  but 
always  near  the  railroad  tracks,  show- 
ing that  its  introduction  is>  through 
the  agency  of  the  railroads.  Tracy 
was  visited  again  this  year,  and  it 
was  found  that  the  weed  is  rapidly 
spreading.  Still  larger  areas  were 
•  found  infested  by  the  plant,  notably 
near  Vacaville,  Solano  County,  and 
near  Marysville,  Yuba  County,  where 
lit  is  especially  abundant. 

Brought  by  the  Railroad 
It  will  be  noted  that  all  of  these 
towns  are  along  the  line  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific,  and,  without  doubt,  the 
seeds  have  been  carried  here  from  the 
south,  most  probably  either  from  Ari- 
zona or  fforn  Mexico.  The  range  for 
this  weed  has  been  given  heretofore 
as  from  South  Carolina  and  Illinois, 
south  and  west  to  Nebraska  and  Ari- 
zona, and  southward  to  Mexico.  It 
has  also  been  found  on  ballast 
grounds  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  and 
in  Philadelphia,  P.v  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Mediterranean  region  and  of 
western  Asia. 

One  of  the  names  of  the  plant,  land 
caltrop,  has  been  given  it  on  account 
•f  the  resemblance  of  its  fruit  to  the 
caltrop,  an  instrument  devised  during 
warfare  for  the  purpose  of  impeding 
the  progress  of  the  enemy's  cavalry. 
This  instrument  was  a  small  iron  ball 
with  four  iron  points,  so  disposed  that 
any  three  of  them  being  on  the 
ground,  the  other  projects  upward, 
and  would  pierce  the  horse's  feet, 
thus  putting  him  out  of  commission. 
They  were  much  used  during  the  wars 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  were  also 
used  by  the  early  settlers  in  New 
England,  who  very  effectively  warded 
off  the  attacks  of  hostile  Indians  by 
strewing  them  in  the  grass. 

Eradicating  the  Newcomer 
As  the  prongs  of  the  fruit  of  this 
plant  are  very  sharp  and  bony,  it  cam  ' 
be  readily  understood  that  a  wide  in- 
troduction of  the  pest  would  cause  a 
great  amount  of  inconvenience  and 
suffering  to  stock  of  all  kinds.  As  it 
is  an  annual  and  persists  only  one 
year,  the  onlv  way  that  it  is  perpetu- 
ated is  by  the  seed,  so  that  if  the 
plants  are  destroyed  before  seeding, 
it  would  be  an  eaSy  task  to  eradicate 
it  before  it  gains  too  much  of  a  foot- 
hold. 

Crockett,  the  first  station  at  which 
this  plant  was  noticed,  was  revisited 
this  year,  but  not  a  trace  of  it  could 
be  found.  As  the  writer  very  care- 
fully removed  the  whole  plant  when 
it  was  first  discovered,  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  this  was  the  first  introduc- 
tion to  this  particular  locality  by 
seeding,  and  the  removal  of  the  plant 
stopped  its  further  distribution. 

The  Plant  Described 
The  plant  is  branched  from  the 
fcase,  with  trailing  prostrate  stems 
about  a  foot  long,  somewhat  hairy, 
and  usually  swollen  at  the  joints. 
The  leaves  are  stalked,  from  one  to 
two  inches  long,  and  are  divided  into 
from  five  to  eight  pairs  of  opposite 
leaflets.  Each  leaflet  is  from  one- 
quarter  to  one-half  an  inch  long,  ob- 


long m  shape,  somewhat  one-sided, 
and  silky  beneath.  The  flowers  are 
borne  singly  on  stalks  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves,  are  light  yellow  in  color, 
and  are  about  half  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter. Each  flower  is  five-parted,  hav- 
ing five  outer  parts,  or  sepals,  and 
five  inner  parts,  or  petals.  The  fruit 
consists  of  five  bony  parts,  united,  but 
separable  at  full  maturity.  Each  part, 
or  carpel,  has  two  long  divergent 
spines,  and  two,  or  sometimes  more, 
shorter  ones,  and  is  somewhat  warty 
or  tuberculate  on  the  top. 

A  Peanut  Adventure 

By  Jessie  E.  Karkeet 

A TRIO  of  girls  in  the  San  Juan 
Valley,  California,  who  have 
gone  in  for  intensive  garden- 
ing, are  wildly  enthusiastic  over  two 
special  crops  they  are  growing.  It 
happened  that  when  they  were  filling 
a  big  plot  of  well-worked  rich  earth 
with  every  conceivable  vegetable 
seed  they  decided,  for  one  thing,  to 
see  what  they  could  do  with  peanuts. 

Several  pounds  of  the  unroasted 
ones  were  purchased  and,  the  ground 
being  in  just  the  right  condition,  the 
girls  set  to  work  to  plant  them.  And 
then  came  the  question  of  whether 
to  shell  them  or  plant  them  shells 
and  all.  While  awaiting  for  book- 
lets on  this  subject  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Washington, 
they  went  ahead  and  planted  half  of 
the  quantity  shelled  and  half  un- 
shelled.  The  shells  being  soft,  they 
argued,  would  rot  and  doubtless  the 
nut  sprout  just  the  same. 

The  only  difference  this  made  was 
that  the  shelled  nuts  came  up  first 
and  the  unshelled  ones  came  up  a  bit 
later,  bringing  the  shells  along  with 
them,  which  made  them  look  like  a 
row  of  tiny  wooden  soldiers. 

Then  along  came  the  booklets, 
which  went  into  detail  about  the  soil, 
irrigation,  etc.,  in  the  growing  of  the 
popular  goober.  They  said  peanuts 
should  receive  the  same  cultivation 
practically  as  the  bean,  and  the  girls, 
having  been  highly  successful  with 
their  Kentucky  Wonders  and  other 
varieties  of  beans,  feel  they  are  in  a 
fair  way  to  harvest  at  least  a  few 
sacks  of  peanuts,  if  they  cultivate 
them  as  per  instructions. 

That  these  peanuts  will  taste  a  hun- 
dred per  cent  better  than  those 
bought  at  the  street  corner,  the  girls 
have  no  doubt,  and  to  roast  them  on 
a  chilly  night  and  to  look  back  upon 
the  days  of  grubbing  and  sprinkling 
and  hoeing  and  other  work  that  at- 
tended the  growing  of  the  nuts  will 
bring  an  additional  warm  glow  in  the 
knowing  that  something  was  accom- 
plished. 

Being  American  girls,  they  are 
fond  of  the  peanut,  and  as  it  is  less 
expensive  than  the  aristocratic  pecan 
or  English  walnut  they  plan  to  use 
this  nut  in  salads  and  for  various 
every-day  dishes  as  well  as  for  festive 
occasions  when  the  salted  nut  and 
peanut  candies  will  be  served.  It  is 
surprising,  they  say,  how  popular  this 
nut  is  really  becoming  for  use  in 
salads.  Formerly  it  was  not  consid- 
ered a  desirable  ingredient  in  this 
class  of  culinary  art,  being  cheap  and 
of  a  piquant  flavor  that  cooks  seemed 
to  think  did  not  blend  well  in  salads, 
but,  like  all  fallacies,  this  has  gone 
glimmering,  too. 

The  other  crop  is  popcorn — plant- 
ed away  off  in  one  corner  of  the  big 
plot  and  already  the  girls  sec  visions 
of  great  pans  of  the  snowy  popcorn 
that  goes  so  well  with  a  glowing  open 
grate  and  the  splash  of  rain  against 
the  windows. 

"It  is  intensely  interesting,  even 
though  it  is  grubby,"  exclaimed  one 
of  the  girls.  "It  is  real  work,  but 
the  results  both  as  to  the  production 
of  the  garden  itself  and  the  gain  in 
health  are  worth  the  labor,  and  I 
know  I  shall  always  be  just  as  en- 
thusiastic about  it.  If  you  don't  be- 
lieve me,  come  up  some  evening  next 
winter  and  eat  some  of  the  peanuts 
and  popcorn  and  listen  to  me  tell  a 
fireside  story  of  how  we  did  it." 
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»  Bn.mslt  ler  ProM  jSTCvENSOft 
RaMKIK 


»  «l  Fai 


Making  Poultry  Pay 

Hand,  Rultt,  Uillul  Inlarmtllon 

Farn  CooWr  j  .  ■ 


CR&IG 

■  won 

NEWEI 


MONEY-SAVING  AND 
MONEY-MAKING  METHODS 

Throughout  the  text  of  this 
great  book,  the  reader  is  given  the 
results  of  scientific  research, 
coupled  with  successful  expe- 
rience, by  use  of  only  such  ex- 
pressions as  can  be  readily  under- 
stood by  those  who  have  not  had 
a  scientific  training.  Thus  any 
farmer  with  ambition  to  make 
the  most  of  his  labor  and  realize 
the  greatest  returns  for  his  in- 
vestment will  find  in  this  volume 
a  priceless  guide  for  everyday 
reference. 


EDITED  BY 


WILLIS  MACGERALD 

BY  AN  EMINENT 
ARRAY  OF  SPECIALISTS. 

This  work  has  been  divided  into  departments,  each  coyering  subjects 
of  vital  importance,  and  each  prepared  by  a  specialist  In  his  line,  who  has 
devoted  his  life  of  thought,  study,  experiment  <ind  practical  experience  to  his 
special  subject.  The  list  of  authors  whose  names  are  familiar  to  wide- 
awake farmers  will  be  found  on  accompanying  cut  of  book  in  connection  with 
the  subjects  covered  by  each. 

One  Practical  Idea  Taken  From  This  Book 
Worth  Many  Times  the  Cost  of  the 
Entire  Volume 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  a  single  prac- 
tical idea,  taken  from  any  of  these  departments  and  put  into  practice,  is 
worth  many  times  the  small  expense  incurred  adopting  the  more  approved 
methods.  For  example,  the  use  of  the  wrong  kind  of  fertilizer;  failure  to  use 
fertilizer  when  necessary;  use  of  fertilizer  when  not  needed;  planting  with 
out  proper  preparation  of  soil;  planting  at  wrong  time  or  in  wrong  way; 
wrong  methods  in  cultivation;  allowing  insects  to  destroy  crops  or  fruits; 
allowing  valuable  stock  or  fowls  to  die  from  curable  diseases,  etc.,  etc.,  are 
common  occurrences  which  a  better  knowledge  of  these  subjects  could 
easily  prevent.  It  is  poor  economy  indeed  to  save  five  dollars  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  hundred. 

Endorsed  by  the  Leading  Agricultural  Journals 
of  the  U.  S. 

This  attractive  volume  is  a  veritable  encyclopedia  on  a  subject  embrac- 
ing the  entire  sphere  of  farming.  It  offers  a  collection  of  money  saving  meth- 
ods in  agriculture,  treated  by  specialists  who  have  devoted  a  life  of  thought, 
stud>,  experiment  and  practical  experience  to  the  special  subjects  they  deal 
with.  It  is  written  in  a  style  that  any  farmer  can  understand  and  the  volume 
will  form  a  priceless  guide  for  everyday  reference.  It  embraces  the  all  im- 
portant subjects  of  Soil  Fertility,  Crop  Culture,  Drainage,  Injurious  Insects, 
Piar<  Diseases,  Pruning,  Grafting,  etc.,  together  with  advice  on  Selecting 
and  Feeding  Farm  Animals  for  the  greatest  Net  Profit,  Making  Poultry  Pay 
and  hundreds  of  other  valuable  facts  for  the  wide-awake  farmer  and  house- 
wife. 

DESCRIPTION  AND  PRICE 

This  volume  consists  of  over  500  pages  handsomely  bound  In  cloth,  size  8<4  IncbM  long.  «H  Inches  wtd«, 
rlcnlj  Illustrated  on  good  book  paper.    200  fine  drawings  and  hilf-tonca  with  feeding  chart  in  colon. 

Fortunately  our  contract  for  these  books  wns  completed  Ixfore  the  present  war  time  prlcea  took  effect, 
and  while  the  present  supply  lasU  the  book  will  bo  mailed  postpaid  Including  one  year's  subscription  (new 
or  renewal)  to  Orchard  and  Farm,  the  great  Western  Farm  Journal,  for  $1.00.  If  after  receiving  l*ractlcal 
Fanning  you  find  It  Is  not  Just  as  advertised,  and  you  are  not  thoroughly  convinced  It  Is  a  wonderful  bar- 
gain, return  it  at  our  expense  and  we  will  cheerfully  refund  your  money.  Hand  your  order  to  lbs  nearest 
Examiner  agent. 

 MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  

Orchard  and  Farm. 

Examiner  Building,  Los  Angsles,  Cal. 

Gentlemen:  '       ,    ,    _      ,  ......  ... 

Enclosed  find  $1.00.  for  which  send  one  cony  of  Practical  Farming  postpsld,  Including  one 
year's  subscription  to  Orchard  snd  Farm,  or  $1.50  for  3  years  snd  the  book. 

It  Is  understood  I  will  return  the  book  within  five  days  If  not  entirely  saUsractory.  and  my  money 
is  to  be  refunded. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 

Our  rate  for  classified  advertisements  on  the  Market  Place  pages  is  3  cents  per  word  for  each  insertion.  Advertisements  must 
reach  us  before  the  23d  of  each  month.  Changes  of  copy  of  advertisements  running  till  forbid  must  be  in  our  hands  by  the 
10th  of  each  month  preceding  date  of  issue.    Address  ORCHARD  AND   FARM,  Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


REAL  ESTATE 


REAL  ESTATE 


t  HAVE  four  or  llvs  nice  Improved  Ban 
Joaquin  Valley  ranches  located  near  my 
lame  ranch  now  being  e.ttled  by  Dunkard 
farmers  a»  a  colony.  Tho««  placee  are  40 
to  "« <  a"  c.  in  .....  splendidly  equ  PPed 
with  alactrlo  Irrigating  plant..  MW" 
alfulfa.  vmim  Ha.  and  aprlrota.  good  MWH 
barn*  alio*  etc.  Finest  allt  aoll  and  mo  I 
unnmltid  watar  aupply  In  San  Joaquin 
vS  "y  Oood  eehool*.  town,  and  markc 
ne.  r  by.  I  can  help  you  to  a  nice  pise,  and 
take  moderate  amount  of  good  property  In 
part   paymanl.   giving   long   term,  and  low 

b"Jnd°.nhX%r  ,oar 

Owner.    Kro.no.   Oallf.  ___________ 

U     ACRES     LINDEN     DISTRICT,  price 

310  000  00.  Deep  rich  level  .oil;  modern 
house  of  &  room,  and  bath,  wired  sleeping 
Pchc.  garags.  mill.  lank,  etc.;  con  crate 
foundation.,  new  harn.  2  acre.  _-»_•'*_- 
„„.,,. I,  u.  acre  4-year  walnut..  V»  acre  i>- 
"ear  family  orchard;  proven  diet  for  wal- 
nut., almond.,  prune.,  etc  1  mile  from  1 
R.,  i2  mllea  from  Stockton.     B    A.  Clifford. 

Linden.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE  OR  RKNT-111  acre*  on  living 

■tream,  H  mlla  from  aotiool.  1  V»  mil  * 
fr"n  .tor.  and  po.tofflc.  12  «■_»•>_«*_■ 
Redding;  about  80  a.  under  free  gravity 
water.  18  a.  In  alfalfa.  Will  produce  two 
crop,  a  .ea.on.  barley  and  bean..  Place 
well  foiled  good  building.,  .lock  and  farm 
rmplementa  BAddr.«  Dog  I*.   Palo  Cedro. 

Bha.ta  Co..  Cal.  ____ 

SIGHTLY    COUNTRY   HOME,   Santa  Clara 

Vn  ley  house  *  room.,  electricity,  modern 
plumbing,  nropl.ee.  splendid  view  and  loca- 
tion 6  1-8  acre,  mixed  orchard  good  iron 
prune..  State  Highway  one  block.  B. ■% 
depot,  bank.  .tor...  churches  and  schools 
8  block..  Inveetlgsts  this,  34600  take.  It. 
P.  O.  Box  306.  Morgan  Hill.  Cal.   

880  00  I'BR  ACRE — 40  acre*  of  rich  blxck. 

sandy  loam  In  Fraeno  County;  new  hou.e 
and  barn,  good  granary;  leveled;  ditched  for 
wacr  hog-tight  fence.  New  888.000  school 
23  ding  within  V  mile.  Plenty  of  watar  tor 
Irrigation.  One-half  price  to  close  estate. 
R    I?   Walla.   Haarat  Bldg..  Ban  Francisco. 

Cal.  ,  

10    ACRE   RANCH   on   Btanl.laua   River  In 

the  beautiful  Orange  Blossom  colony.  7 
acre.  In  orange,  and  almond..  1  »cre  |n  al- 
falfa. 1  acre  In  family  orchard  1 
den  S-room  houae.  windmill  and  tank  barm 
chicken  hou.e.  for  1000  chicken.,  good  team 
.nli  farm  Implement.  Writ,  for  particular.. 
Mra.  Letha  Shankland.  Oakdale,  Cal. 
ALMOND   ORCHARDS,   eplendld  condition. 

two  year,  planted,  l_>vel  loam  aoll.  fro.t- 
le*.  belt! \  mile  highway  and  R.  R.  •"Hon. 
.years'  more  care.  8280  per  acre;  326 
down.  82  60  monthly;  H  piircha.e  price  pay- 
able from  erope.  Writ,  for  fobler  Call- 
fornla  Almond  Company.  Inc..  Arbuckle.  Cal. 

BUT  NOW — PBTALUMA  8UBDI V18ION- 
For  chicken  ral.lng  and  garden  truck 
Only  114  mllea  ea.t  of  Vallejo  on  macadam- 
lied  highway.  Acreage  to  .ult  h.aa>  ««/">• 
A  chance  to  make  money  Bend  for  dosc'lp- 
tlve  circular  now.    J.    Emit   Petereon.  1148 

Broadway.   Oakland,  Cal.  

DO  VOU  WANT  L>0  ACRES  of  good  land 
in  Tular.  County  t  Well  located ;  w  thin 
4  mile,  of  R.  R.  town;  good  well  for  Irrigat- 
ing already  developed;  priced  very  reason- 
able; mu.t  .ell  at  once;  no  trade,  consid- 
ered Owner,  W  J  Hlrnl.  Vl.alla,  Oal. 
BUY.  SELL  OR  TRADE  farm.,  city  prop- 
erty and  merchandise  .lock..  Olve  full 
particular,  and  tell  me  what  you  have  and 
what  you  want.    D.  J.  Forbes,  183  %  Orand 

Ave..  Portland.  Ore.  

FOR  SALE — A  fin.  ranch.  S»7  acrea.  on  the 
Btale  Highway  to  Yo.emite  anil  the  Helen 
Hetchy   Hallway.     For  more  Important  In- 
formation addreaa  A.  J.  SMITH,  Oroveland. 

Tuolumne   County.  California.  

I  HAVE  FOR  8ALB  10.  40  or  80  acree  of 
a.  good  land  aa  II..  In  th.  South  Ban 
Joaquin  Irrigation  Dl.trlct  near  atatlnn  and 
highway.  An  absolute  bargain  at  81.18  an 
acre.  O.  L.  LI n n_R_ute_A,  Modeeto,  Cal. 
184  ACRE  mountain  ranch.  Sonoma  Co.,  1  % 
mllea  town.  16  acrea  bearing  orchard.  40 
acre,  timber,  houae.  barn,  spring.,  game. 
Ideal   climate,   magnificent   view,  -33t>00.  K. 

Bond,   Cloverdal*.  Oal.  .  

CALL  OR  WRITE  U8  ABOUT  PENINSULA 
OR   SANTA    ROSA,    Sonoma   Co.  Small 
and  large  farm,  and  orchard..     H«v;  ■>■_- 
gain     Fournl.r   White  A   Co..   4*6  Monad- 

nock  Bldg..  San  Franclaco.  . 

MODERN  6-ROOM  BUNGALOW.  3  large 
porche.,  garage;  with  «*  acre.  land,  half 
planted  to  anrlcol  tree.;  half  equipped  for 
chicken.,  rnbblt..  pigeon*.  Cheap.  Mra.  A. 
rtucklcv,  rnmphell,  Cal. 

40   ACHES   AI.FAt.FA   LAND,   with  water. 

rloee  to  railroad.  No  payment.  Interest  ot 
taxea  the  flr»t   year.     Price  8100  per  acre. 

P.  O   Box  176.  Oakdale.  Cal.  

FOR    SALE — 4Vj    acrea    bearing  declduou. 

fruit,   beat  soil.     Part   down,   balance  to 
•ult      Buyer  aak   for  partlculnra  Address 
Bos  HI.  Motor  Car  A.  via  Fair  Oak..  Cal. 
WE    ARE    AGENTS   for   the   best   lnnd  In 

Bouth  San  Joaquin  Irrigation  Dl.trlct  on 
the  easiest  of  term*  Addreea  Rlpnn  Nursery 
Co.,  Rlpon.  Cal. 


NO  PAYMENT  DOWN. 

FARMERS  ARE  MAKINC,  CHOI)  IN  Til  K 
"PROJECT    OK    NO    UKOI1F.T8,"    AT  OR 
I. AM>.     CAL;     WATER     FURNISHED  ll\ 
UNCLE    SAM;     WE    SUPPLY    THE    LA  N 11 
AND  ASK   NO  PAYMENT  UNTIL  YOU  CA.V 
MAKE  SAME  FROM  CROPS ;   NO  BETTER 
SOU     FOR   ALFALFA,   ALMONDS,  OLIVES 
OK  A  NOES.    LEMON'S,    ETC.      WRITE  US 
FOR    I      S    COVERNMENT    REPORT  AND 
III  K  IK  LET.     OKI. A  Mi   FARMS  " 
F.   D.   BURR  CO., 
236  MONTGOMERY  ST.. 
 SAN  FRANCISCO.  

NO  PAYMENT  DOWN— Farmer,  are  making 
good  at  Orland,  Olenn  County,  Cal.,  under 
U.  8.  Qnv.rnment  Irrigation  project;  ao  can 
you.  We  aupply  the  land  and  a.k  no  pay- 
ment until  you  can  make  same  from  crop.. 
I.  this  f.lr  enough?  No  better  soil  for  al- 
falfa, almond.,  nllvea,  ornngea,  lemon.,  ate 
Call  or  .end  for  our  booklet,  "Orlnnd 
Farm.."  F  D.  Burr  Company,  263  Ross 
Bldg.,  818  Montgomery  at.,  Ba,n  Francisco 
FOR  SALE  r.'fl  or  lf.0  acres  Northern  Cali- 
fornia, alfalfa,  grain  or  .lock  farm,  mile 
from  railway  town.  860  per  acre.  Bargain. 
Thomnssen,  631  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Portland.  Ore- 
gon. 

BIO  lot  and  houae  In  Berkeley.  34800.  for 
equity,  what  have  you  7    No  agent..  Box 
710,    Orchard    and    Farm.    Call    Bldg,  San 

Krancl.co. 

20   ACRES.   18   ALFALFA,  larg.  building.. 

plenty  water,  fine  land.  4  mile.  Hemet 
Equity  8G6O0.  Owner,  care  Orchard  a*nd 
Farm,  Examiner  Bu lldlng.  I.o.  Anitele.. 

FOR  SALE — Flno  110-acre  farm  home  with 
full  equipment.     Ill  health.     Write  owner 
for  full  partlculara.    O.  H.  Ludlow.  Chagrin 

Fall.,  O.  

too  ACRES  near  Sallna.  and  Wateonvllla; 

bean  and  potato  lnnd:  8100  per  acre. 
Write  for  full  partlculara.  B.  R.  WIL- 
1.1AMS.   Cn.lrnvllle,  Cal  

IF  you  want  to  buy  land,  orchard  or  bean. 

Juat  write  your  want,  to  P.  O.   Box  74, 

Morgan  Hill      1  have  It.  

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — 180  acre.  In  Tehama 

County,  suitable  for  how  raising.  Chaa. 
Kloose,  Cottonwood,  Cal, 

FOR  SALE — 160-acre    fruit    ranch;  about 
2608  limes  apple.  Included:   lerma     Ad  - 

,t-....  r   n   nix   fohasee'.  Pal. 


REAL  ESTATE  FOR  EXCHANGE 


WE  CONDUCT  under  experienced  manage- 
ment  a   hlgh-claaa   real   aetata  exchange 
department.     Johnson  A  Temple  toxchange 
department  1 ,  12  North  First  St  .  San  Jo.e, 

Cal.  

OWNERS  AND  AGENTS — Submit  exchangee. 

Our  modern  method,  realise  quick  and 
aatl.factory     result..       MACDONALD,  786 


MONEY   TO   LOAN— Real  Estate 


ANY   AMOUNT  ON   COUNTRY  PROPERTY 
— Bank  rntes.    Write  for  partlculara  Wa 
specialise  on  large  country  loana 

RE  M.  I  V    MORTOAt.E  CO.. 
W.  B.  Palmer,  Pree  . 
818  Mnnadnock  Bldg..  Ban  Franclaco. 

LOANS  anywhere,  any  amount,  long  time, 
reasonable  Intereet,  city,  farm,  grain, 
cattle  ranchea:  we  finance  individuals,  cor- 
poration., munlclpalltlee;  we  are  principals, 
not  hrokera.  C AUSTENS  A  EARLES,  Inc.. 
826   Market  etreet,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 


FARM  LANDS.  HOMESTEADS 


I  OWN  SOME  OF  THE  FINEST  ALFALFA. 

fruit  and  general  farming  land  In  the 
Ban  Joaquin  Valley.  It  la  Juat  north  of  this 
city  In  in.'  famous  slit  basin  of  Madors 
county,  with  unlimited  Irrigation  water.  On 
my  ranch  a  colony  of  Dunknrda  la  .ruling 
and  that  guarantee,  a  splendid,  highly  Im- 
proved neighborhood.  The  property  la  level, 
ha*  been  farmed  to  crop,  la  three  mile, 
from    town.    State    Highway    and  railroad. 

.tat.  man  and  will  deal  direct 
le.lrlng  GOOD  Irrigated  land 
i  give  In  payment  other  prop- 
It  VERNON,  Freeno,  Calif. 


1  am  no  real 
with  anyone 
nnd  wishing 
arty.  ARTIj 

FRIEND 


id  you  like  to  farm  under  a 
government  Irrigating  project,  where  you 
have  an  abundance  of  water?  Six  or  more 
cropa  alfalfa  a  year:  often  cut.  two  tons  per 
acre.  Local  market  812  and  up  per  ton. 
Water  weekly  for  garden.  Almonds,  olives, 
oranges,  lemons  and  all  deciduous  fruit. 
Write  for  TRUTH  about  Orl.nd  Land*.  We 
sell  Improved  property  on  good  term*:  al.o 
land  on  which  no  pavment  down  I.  required 
If  buyer  Improve..  Tell  u.  what  you  want. 
W.   H.   Warfleld.  Box  433,  Orland.  Cal. 

UTAH      LANDS,      IIOME8TEAD8.  FRBE 
CIRCULAR — For   Sale.    Uinta    Baaln  Re- 
linquishments,   partly    developod.  Improved 
farms       Homesteaders'     Guide.     Salt  Lake 

City.  Utah.  

FARM  LANDS  skillfully  experted.  appraised 
for  Investment  or  mortgage;   advice  and 
help  to  buyer*.    Wooiter  Co..  Phelan  Bldg.. 
San  Franclaco.  ,  


PUBLIC 

long  til 
son  Bldg  . 


lands,  fln*  aoll;  water; 
a  B.  C.  Miller.  Nlohol- 
irlsona 


POULTRY 


i.  .i.i.i.i'    PLYMOUTH  ROCKB — Cockerels. 

fine  husky  fellow*  for  breeding;  hen*  *nd 
pullet*  that  are  wonderful  layers:  bred  from 
champion  prlxe  winners  at  California'*  lead- 
ing show*.  If  It's  Barred  Rock,  you  want, 
get  In  touch  with  me  right  away.  1  havo 
bred  them  exclusively  for  nineteen  years. 
Ye.,  we  are  booking  order*  for  hatching 
egg*.  Write  for  catalog.  Vodden'a  Rockery, 
[.us  Qatos,  Cal.   

FINEST    HATCHERY    IN    TUB  WORLD 

Baby  chlcka.  Rhode  Ialand  Red.  and 
Whit.  Leghorn*,  aettlnge,  100.  1000,  hatched 
right  In  our  380,000  brick  and  concrete 
hatchery  from  our  quality  heavy  layers; 
reasonable  prices;  atock  hatching  eggs.  I  * 
l.leslde  Poultry  Farm,  Bunnyvale,  California. 

PBTALUMA  HATOHETIY— Established  1803. 

Can  ship  day-old  chicks  to  points  i cached 
In  three  daya;  alx  varieties  There  are  fif- 
teen large  hatcherlea  here,  but  only  •<<<• 
"Fetnluma  Hatchery."  We  challenge  the 
hen.  Band  for  free  circular.  L.  W.  Clark, 
Petaluma,  Cal.  

DON'T  qUIT — Write   us  about   fall  chlcka. 

We  have  them  ready  now.  Chickens 
will  be  scarce.  Rata,  eome  and  get  high 
price,  for  egge  and  fowla.  Don't  forget  to 
write  ua.  Several  breeda  Good  .trong 
chick..  Campbell  Poultry  Ranch,  Camp- 
bell, Cal.  i  


RIGHT  CHICK8  AT  RIOHT  PRICES — 18 
varletlea.  Beat  thoroughbred  atock.  Strong, 
aturdy,  livable  chirks.  Kindly  slate  Breed. 
Quantity  and  Time  of  Delivery.  Freano- 
Petaluma  Hatchery.  Fresno.  Cal.  


EASTMAN'S    BRED-TO-LAY     Barred  Ply- 


eggs,  cockerels 

it.  Falrmead  Poul- 
Ifornla.     Box  O. 


mouth  Rocki 
We  Hognnlse  ai 
try  Farm,  Falrr  

TRAPNESTED — White  and   Buff  Leghorn*: 
great   winners  and  layera     Eggs,  chlcka 
■  lock.      Arthur    II     8chroeder,    Alta  Meaa, 
Mountain  View,  Cal. 

HATCHING   EGOS   from   my   heavy  laying 
Hognnlsed    White    l^ghorne,   five  dollara 
per  hundred.     Chlx   312.     D.   Clayton.  Mo- 
deato.  Cal. 

FREE    BOOK — "Chicken*    from    Shell  to 
Market,"   on   application   to   Cnuleon   Co  . 
Petaluma.  Cal. 


GOVERNMENT  LAND 


TOWNSHIP   MAPS  ahnwlng    vacant  lande 
adapted    for    agriculture    or    graslng  |6. 
Homeseeker.'    Guide,    368   Bouth  Broadway, 
suite  121. 


FARMS  WANTED 


WANTED  TO  HEAR  from  owner  of  good 
ranch  for  sale.    Rtate  cash  price,  full  par- 
ticular.    D.   F.  Bush.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of  farm  or 
unimproved  land  for  aale.    O.  K  Hawley, 
Baldwin,  Wl.ron.ln. 


ROOTS.  DRUGS,  EVERGREENS 


36  A  DAY  GATHERING  Evergreen..  Root. 

and  Herba.  10c  bring,  book  and  war 
prlcee.  Particulars  free.  Botanical — 13, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


TURKEYS.  DUCKS,  GEESE 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS — !*ay  all  winter. 

6  ducks,  drake.  39  00;  baby  ducks.  818 
100:  eg  is.  38  100.    Box  816  Inglewood,  Cat 

CANARIES.   DOGS,  CATS 


THOROUGHBRED  AIREDALE  PUPS;  good 
money  makera  from  prolific  stock.  Farm 
bred,  Intelligent,  atock  and  watch  doga.  Fe- 
male pupa  87.60.  dogs  312.60.  Also,  a  year 
old  hitch  Just  right  age  for  breeding,  price 
810.00.    A.   B.  Scanlon.  Valllclta,  Cal. 


ASSAYERS  AND  GOLD  BUYERS 


OOLD,  amalgam,  rich  ore  bought,  eaeh:  a*- 
savlng,   60c.     rioneer   Assaying  Company. 
836  Market  St.,  opposite  Palace  Hotel.  Ban 
Franclaco.  Cal. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


ANYONE  CAN  LBARN  ventrllooulsm  and 
hvpnotlsm  at  home  by  mall.  Small  cost. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Bend  stamp  nox 
708.  Orchard  and  Farm,  Call  Bldg.,  Ban 
Francisco. 


LIVESTOCK 


Un!J!Nh<?   S^L;E?   W'THOUT   MILK  with 
Blatihfor.r*  Calf  Meal.    Write  for  panic 
ulare  to  Cnul*on  Co.,  Petaluma.  Cal. 


h  it  At  •"'■hd.    a  beautiful 

heifer;   carefully   raised.    11    months  uld 

Inquire  for  the  Captain  of  the  yard. 

 ■   i-^  

*  1  '  '  '      :  bull  calves,  e.-rvlre  Lulls,  rows 

on  yearly  test.    Tuberculin  tested.     N.  H 

Locke  Co  .  LockeforU,  Cal. 


LIVESTOCK— Chester  Whitet 


BILL IKEN  BRAND  OF  CHESTER  WHITES 
— Your  duty  Is  to  do  your  share:  raise 
more  hog*  and  help  Increase  the  meat  sup- 
ply. The  demand  tor  pork  Is  now  In  eg- 
ceaa  of  the  available  aupply.  Get  hu.v  with 
some  or  these  that  I  am  offering:  3  bred 
sows,  farrowed  In  April,  1818,  due  to  far- 
row In  September  and  October:  18  October 
gllta  bred  to  rarrow  In  October:  1  October 
boars  ready  for  service.  All  first  rl...  In 
every  reaped  and  good  enough  to  fit  and 
■how  at  the  different  fairs  this  fall.  All 
are  cholera  Immune  and  will  be  registered 
free.  Write  for  price  list  and  booklet.  C. 
B.  Cunningham.  Box  3.  Mill..  Cal. 


LIVESTOCK— Duroc  Jersey* 


PEDIOREED    DUROC    hogs   of  guaranteed 
breeding;    all    agee;    weanling,   aired  by 
prise  winner,  at   state   Fair,    lio      H.  E 
Iloudlrr,  Napa,  Cal. 


LIVESTOCK— Poland  Chinas 


REGISTERED    Poland-China   swtne.  wean- 
ling pig.  of  both  aexea.    J.  H.  Cook,  Para 

dlae.  Cal.  • 


LIVESTOCK— Sheep,  Milch  Goats 


RAMS  FOR  SALE — A  few  eholc*  Shropehlre 
Ram  Lambe,  all  from  gu.rant.ed  breed- 
ing.    Addreea    U     A.    Holdrldge,    Box  3*8. 

Dixon,  C.I  

WANTED — To  buy  healthy  ewes,  130  year 
llnga  or  about  126  I,  t,  4  years.    G  Hoist, 


lAANEN  BUCK 
lorth  Bend,  Ohio. 


TOOOE.NBURO    GOATS — Edwin  Prltehett. 
Mojave.  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


YOUR  REPRESENTATIVE. 

I  will  act  a*  your  agent  In  purchasing  all 
clasae.  of  supplies  you  require.  Including 
tractors,  motor*,  pump*.  *tc  Writs,  giving 
detalla  of  material  you  wish  purchased.  1 
can  obtain  the  lowest  market  prices,  with 
Immrdlats  delivery. 

Will  set  us  your  selling  sgsnt  for  any 
class  of  merchandise  you  wleh  to  aall.  What 
have  you? 

R.  D.  DeJOURNETTB. 
638  Market  «t.  Doug.  212,  Baa  Francisco 
HOROSCOPES  scientifically  written.  Your 
marriage,  best  business,  probsble  health 
shown.  Write  for  terms  giving  time  at 
writing.  Robt.  R.  Hill.  2188  Butter  Bt . 
Bsn  Franclaco. 


MISCELLANEOUS— For  Sale 


NIAGARA  METAL  WEATHER  STRIP  CO 
— Al  equipment  for  windows,  doors  Made 
rain  wind  duat-proof.  Write  for  Informa- 
tion. Eatlmatea  furnished.  3607  Esst  First 
Street,  Los  Angeles. 

ALL  KINDS  second  hsnd  harneaa.  pipe  col- 
lar* and  new  harness  to  order.     D.  Hur- 
ton.  Mission  and  8lh  Bts  ,  San  Franclaco. 

SPLIT   REDWOOD  POSTS 
Any  alae,  any  quantity:  write  for  price*. 

W.  E.  Whltmore,  Cloverdala.  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS— Wanted 


SOUR     CLOVER     AND    MU8TARD  SEED 
WANTED — Cosh   paid    for   any  quantity: 
mall  samples  on  which  ws  will  quote.  Mer- 
cantile *   Warehouae  Co..   6th   and  Poplar 

St*.  Oakland.  Cal.   

OLD  FALSE  TEETH   PLATES  BOUGHT 

I  pay  31  to  830  per  set:  the  older  the 
better;  money  toy  return  m*ll  Msil  to  O 
Randolph.   Wretbank   Bldg..  Ban  Francisco. 
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FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 

Our  rate  for  classified  advertisements  on  the  Market  Place  pages  is  3  cents  per  word  for  each  insertion.  Advertisements  must 
reach  us  before  the  23d  of  each  month.  Changes  of  copy  of  advertisements  running  till  forbid  must  be  in  our  hands  by  the 
10th  of  each  month  preceding  date  of  issue.    Address  ORCHARD  AND  FARM,  Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


NURSERY  AND  GARDEN  STOCK 

11000  PROFIT  PER  ACRE  GROWING  THE 
ALTON  IMPROVED  RED  RASPBERRY — 
Absolutely  the  hardiest  of  all;  most  pro- 
ductive of  any  raspberry  known.  It  com- 
mences to  ripen  Its  enormous  crop  July  1st 
and  continues  to  bear  heavily  through  the 
months  of  July.  August  and  September  until 
hard  frost.  It  Is  enormous  in  size,  delicious 
flavor  beautiful  color.  It's  a  prize  winner, 
the  money-making  king  of  all.  It  s  as  far 
ahead  of  the  old  ••sorts■•  as  the  self-binder  Is 
ahead  of  the  old  reap  hook.  One  acre  Is 
worth  more  than  thirty  acres  of  corn.  Plants 
■old  on  a  three  years'  guarantee.  Money 
back  If  not  as  represented.  If  desired,  I  will 
■ell  them  on  time,  all  the  way  from  six 
months  up  to  three  years.  Let  me  help  you 
get  started,  as  1  have  many  others  in  this 
pleasant  and  profitable  business.  This  berry 
Is  highly  recommended  by  Prof.  Robert  H. 
Stewart,  County  Agricultural  Agent;  also  by 
many  others.  I  could  not  supply  the  de- 
mand for  my  plants  for  spring  delivery, 
1917.  I  have  arranged  my  fields  to  have  a 
few  extra  plants  for  fall  delivery.  1917.  and 
spring  of  1918.  In  order  to  get  them  quickly 
Introduced  over  a  large  area,  I  am  giving 
away  $500  In  grand  prizes  to  my  customers, 
absolutely  free.  Write  me  at  once  for  free 
pamphlet,  telling  all  about  this  wonderful 
berry  and  also  those  grand  prizes.  Each  or- 
der filled  In  Its  turn.  Prizes  given  away  No- 
vember 1,  1917,  and  April  20,  1918.  Be  quick 
before  plants  are  all  sold.  H.  A.  Plnegar. 
Wellington,  Utah.  

BERRY    PLANTS     at     wholesale  prices; 

blackberries,  raspberries,  loganberries, 
dewberries,  strawberries,  gooseberries,  cur- 
rants, grapes,  rhubarb  and  aaparagTiB.  Write 
for  price  list.  Rosecroft  Nursery  &  Fruit 
Farms,  Sumner,  Wash.  

STRAWBERRY  Plants:  order  early;  dig 
when  you  are  ready:  nine  varieties,  $2  ->o 
to  83.00  per  1000;  Ever-bearing  plants,  81.25 
per  100,  prepaid.  J.  W.  Vinacke,  Canby, 
Oregon. 

FIELD  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 


ALFALFA  SEED — Common  variety,  hairy 
and  smooth  Peruvian;  grown  under  ideal 
condition;  do  not  buy  until  you  have  com- 
pared my  price*  and  samples  with  seed 
others  offer.  E.  F.  Sanguinettl,  Yuma,  Ari- 
zona. ,  . 

ALFALFA  PLANTERS,  fill  your  fall  re- 
quirements NOW  with  ORE  EN -GOLD 
seed.  Our  personal  field  selection  and  direct 
to  consumer  dealing  Insures  high  quality  and 
low  price.  In  branded  sacks.  Never  sold 
otherwise.  For  prices  and  samples  address 
Bomberger  Seed  Company.  Drawer  S86,  Mo- 
desto, Cal. 


MUSIC— Musical  Instruments 

FREE  MUSIC  CATALOGS — Contains  the 
titles  of  many  hundreds  of  popular  pieces, 
most  popular  home  songs,  i#ost  popular 
hymns,  most  popular  Mother  Goose  songa. 
most  popular  songs  for  every  occasion,  most 
popular  national  songs,  most  popular  col- 
lege songs,  most  popular  plantation  songs, 
new  songs  for  male  quartets,  new  songs  for 
glee  clubs,  drawing  room  and  concert  songs, 
most  popular  sacred  songs,  most  popular 
duets,  most  popular  songs  from  the  most 
popular  operas,  most  popular  children's 
piano  pieces,  moat  popular  children's  piano 
duets,  most  popular  piano  pieces,  most  pop- 
ular modern  piano  duets,  most  popular  cabi- 
net organ  pieces,  popular  dance  pieces,  and 
many  others,  Catalogs  are  free.  If  you  will 
address  the  firm  at  Box  800.  Orchard  and 
Farm.  Examiner  Bldg..  Los  Angeles.  

VERY  latest  classical  and  popular  song 
hits  (word*  and  music  complete),  15c 
each  postpaid.  Be  up  to  the  moment — get 
the  latest  they're  singing  and  dancing  from 
Broadway  to  the  Cliff  House.  Write  for 
great  free  list.  Wilder,  the  Music  King, 
61  Second  St..  San  Francisco.  

GOOD  TONED   VIOLIN   FOR   SALE— Free 
trial  at  my  expense.     Easy   payments  If 
you    wish.      Write    Miss    Bertha  Mardlss, 
Route  5,  Rosedale,  Kan. 


FARM  TRACTORS  &MACHINERY 


BEAN  THRESHERS  ATTENTION— The 
best  and  cheapest  source  of  power  for 
small  threshing  outfits  Is  a  Little  Bull  Trac- 
tor. Will  haul  your  outfit  anywhere  and 
give  ample  power  at  the  belt  at  very  low 
cost.  Several  of  these  tractors  have  been 
used  for  this  purpose  two  seasons  with 
great  success  Terms  If  desired.  Low  prices. 
See  P.  J.  Welsel  &  Co.,  Anaheim,  Cal. 

WE  buy  and  sell  machinery  of  all  kinds.  In- 
cluding motors,  generators,  pumps,  trac- 
tors, other  farm  equipment;  write  for  prices. 

M.  C.  Baker  &  Son,  636  Market.  San  Fran. 

FOR  SALE — Cheap,  complete  well  boring 
rig;  ten   horsepower  Sterling  gas  engine. 

Address  318  East  Vine  street,  Stockton,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Dl»c  plow;  a  four-disc  Emer- 
son In  good  condition;  $40.    Address  G.  F. 

Wagner,  Brown,  Cal. 


RABBITS,  PIGEONS,  DEER 


RAISE    RABBITS    FOR  US — Good  profits. 

We  furnish  stock  and  buy  back  all  that 
you  raise  for  82  each.  We  have  a  market 
for  thousands  of  rabbits.  Our  proposition 
strictly  on  the  square.  Send  25c  for  our 
book  on  rabbit  culture,  our  proposition  In 
full  and  catalog  of  rabbit  supplies.  Glt- 
more's  Rabbit  Farm,  Santa  Barbara.  Cal. 
(The  Rabbit  Farm  of  International  Reputa- 
tion.) 

PIGEONS — WHITE  KINGS,  White  Giant 
Runts,  Red  and  White  Splash  Carneaux. 
White  King  youngsters  $8.00  dozen.  Giant 
Runt  youngsters  $12.00  dozen.  Carneaux 
mated  pairs  $3.00  pair.  B.  W.  Hazen,  Los 
Gatos,  Cal.,  R.  R.  No.  1,  Box  176. 

"THE  WESTERN  RABBIT  BOOK"  teaches 
you  how  to  tan  and  make  up  turn;  price 
60c.  "Making  a  Living  On  An  Acre,"  and 
care  of  rabbits,  26c  Stock  for  sale.  Mrs. 
C.  A.  Rlchey,  616  N.  Benton  Way,  Los  An- 
geles. 

PIGEONS — Belgian     Carneaux     and  Giant 
Homers.     Young  birds  and  fast  breeders. 
E.    B.    Julian,    1506    O   street,  Sacramento, 
Cal. 

QUALITY  FIRST — Satisfaction  always.  Sln- 
nott's    Babbitry.      Breeder    of  pedigreed 
Belgian  Hares.    Trinity  St..  Fresno,  Cal. 


AUTOMOBILES,  MOTORCYCLES 


GUARANTEED  SEEDS 


GIANT  MARROW  CABBAGE  revolution- 
izes greens  growing;  75-pound  plants 
from  September-sown  seed.  Richer,  hardier, 
double  yields  Kales.  Entirely  edible  trunk 
richest  portion.  Grows  all  winter;  600  1917 
GUARANTEED  SEEDS,  25c;  five  such 
packets,  $1.00;  twelve,  $2.00.  PLANT 
QUICKLY,  Callfornlans.  Photos,  particulars 
FREE.  E.  E.  MARTIN,  "Guaranteeing" 
Seedsman,  B-4,  Bangor,  Washington. 


COMMERCIAL  PRINTING 


1000    BUSINESS    CARDS    FOR    $1;  letter- 
heads,   envelopes,    bills,    wedding  work, 
■how    cards,    rubber   stamps.     Robert  Hill, 
2188  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WATER  PIPE  AND  CASING 


ALL  sizes  of  pipe  and  screw  casing,  both 
new    and    second   hand,    dipped    and  un- 
dipped: guaranteed.     Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works.  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco 

SELECTED  second-hand  pipe;  rails  of  all 
description.     Write   for  our  prices.  SAN 
FRANCISCO    IRON    &    METAL    CO.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


PARCEL  POST 


HOW    TO    LIVE    ON  LESS — A    guide  to 
cheaper  living.    Wholesale  catalogue  free. 
Pacific  Co-Operatlve.  A236  Commercial  St., 
San  Francisco. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  GOODS 


FREE  MAIL  CATALOGUE— Blue  flanno 
middy  blouses.  $3;  U.  S.  Navy  flannel 
blouses,  $5;  genuine  army  shoes,  $4.60:  send 
for  our  Illustrated  catalogues  of  suits,  army 
canteens,  khaki  suits,  campaign  hats,  cow- 
boy hats,  money  belts,  cartridge  belts  tents 
and  hammocks.  Llebold  &  Co..  217  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco. 


HELP  WANTED 


USED  CARS — 


If  you  are  In  the  market  for  a  used  car, 
we  want  your  business,  and  If  you  will  in- 
vestigate our  methods  you  will  purchase 
from  us,  for  we  will  leave  nothing  undone 
to  satisfy  a  purchaser  and  we  will  keep 
you  satisfied  after  you  purchase  from  us,  as 
we  want  to  sell  you  a  new  car  later.  We 
are  not  speculators  In  used  cars.  Our  busi- 
ness Is  the  sale  of  new  "Chandler  Sixes." 

You  may  doubt  the  sincerity  of  this  ad- 
vertisement but  you  will  not  fail  to  appre- 
ciate our  written  guarantee  and  service  if 
you  Investigate.  That  we  sold  an  excep- 
tionally large  number  of  used  cars  last 
month  and  have  done  so  for  many  months. 
Is  of  little  Interest  to  you.  But  It  Is  of  in- 
terest to  you  to  have  the  names  of  our 
former  patrons  supplied  to  you  so  that  you 
may  find  out  for  yourself  that  they  are 
absolutely  satisfied.  In  furnishing  you 
these  names,  we  allow  you  to  select  them 
from  our  books  so  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  our  sincerity.  There  Is  certain 
to  be  at  least  a  few  names  of  persons 
whom  you  will  know  directly  or  that  re- 
side In  your  Immediate  neighborhood,  as 
we  have  been  disposing  of  used  cars  for 
the  past  nine  years.  Last  month  33  per 
cent  of  the  cars  sold  were  to  persons  whom 
we  had  sold  cars  to  at  some  time  in  the 
past. 

You  will  receive  prompt  and  accurate 
Information  through  the  mall  and  if  you 
are  Induced  to  caane  to  our  used  car  de- 
partment through™ur  answer  and  do  not 
find  the  car  as  represented,  WE  WILL 
PAY  ALL  your  expenses.  If  you  purchase 
a  car  we  will  pay  your  railway  fare  and 
a  reasonable  additional  amount. 

Do  not  fail  to  make  Inquiries  and  you 
will  be  better  satisfied  even  If  you  do  not 
purchase  from  us.  We  have  many  models 
to  select  from. 

We  follow  no  half-way  measures.  Either 
a  car  must  be  placed  In  good  condition  or 
we  junk  It.  If  a  car  Is  good  enough  to 
offer  It  for  sale,  we  know  that  It  la  good 
enough  to  guarantee. 

TERMS. 

CLOSED  SUNDAY. 

Used  Car  Department, 
EARL  V.   ARMSTRONG,  INC., 
Southern    California    Distributor  Chandler 
Six. 


HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES 


WE  ARB  NOW  SENDING  FRBB — Our  lat- 
est catalogues,  Rug  and  Drapery  Cata- 
logue, Children's  Furniture  and  Baby  Car- 
riage Catalogue,  "Quallty-Reed"  Furni- 
ture Catalogue;  all  copiously  Illustrated  and 
fully  descriptive,  together  with  prices;  new, 
stylish,  superior  goods  at  popular  coat:  we 
pay  freight  250  miles  from  Loa  Angelas 
and  make  liberal  allowance  to  points  at 
greater  distances.  WRITE  TODAY  for 
any  one  or  all  of  these  Catalogues.  Ad- 
dress BARKER  BROS..  Mall  Order  Dept. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Largest  Exclusive  Horn* 
Furnishing  House  In  America 

TO  REDUCE  the  high  cost  of  living,  send 
for  our  Wholesale  to  Consumer.    Smith  s 
Cash  Store,  106  Clay  St..  San  Francisco. 


RODENT  EXTERMINATORS 


UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  FORM- 
ULA Poisoned  Barley  for  killing  rodenta 
In  competition  with  other  dealers  we  were 
awarded  the  contract  to  furnish  this  poison 
to  the  United  States  Government.  How 
much  do  you  need?  Write  for  prlcea 
UNITED  STATES  BI'PPLY  COMPANY. 
MANUFACTURING  CHEMISTS,  NEW 
CALL  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal- 
IFORNIA. 


1136  S.  Olive  St 


1034  S.  Main  St. 


Phones  60895  or  Main  3469. 


MOTORCYCLE  parts.  We  wreck  hundreds 
of  motorcycles  and  sell  the  gobd  parts  at 
half  price  or  less.  Everything  for  all  makes 
and  all  models.  Prestolite  tanks  $4  each. 
Bosch  magnetos  $3  and  up.  Write  Van  ■ 
Motorcvcle  Wrecking  Shop,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY— Thousand  men. 

women.  18  or  over,  for  U.  S.  government 
Jobs.  War  means  many  vacancies;  $100 
month-  steady  work:  life  appointment. 
WHte  for  list  Positions.  Franklin  Institute. 
Dept.  G186.  Rochester,  N.  Y.   


WEEDS  WANTED,   flowers,  Med  a  berries. 

leaves,  barks,  roots.  2c  to  $2.50  pound. 
National  Drug  Company,  Yakima.  Wash. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  that  protect  are  secured  through 
ul;  eslabllshed  fifty  year.     Send  for  ree 
booklet  on    "Patents."     Pacific  .  past  Patent 
Agency,   Inc.,  Stockton,  California. 

COLLECTION  AGENCIES 

KNOX— Spreckel.     Bldg..     San  Francisco 
Debts    collected    everywhere;    no  charge 
unless  successful. 


AUTO  ACCESSORIES,  SUPPLIES 


HIDES,   FURS,'  PELTS 


FUR  AND  RABBIT  raw  skins -wanted.  Ro- 
bert Morris,  239  Geary  at.,  San  Francisco. 


FURS  REMODELED 


FURS  repaired  and  remodeled  at  very  rea- 
sonable prices.    Chicago  Cloak  *  Suit  Co.. 
969  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FORD  TIRES,  rear  $12.70,  non-skid  front, 
$9  00-  guaranteed  3500  miles;  other  sizes 
on  request.     Sent  collect.    J.  C.  Lester,  401 
South  Hill,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 


MEDICAL 


GREATEST  DISCOVERY  known  to  medical 
science  How  to  cure  burns,  frozen  hands 
and  feet  In  one-third  the  usual  time  re- 
quired, without  pain  or  scar.  Let  me  tell 
you  how  free.     H.   A.  Plnegar,  Wellington. 

I'tah.  

CROWN    HEADACHE    POWDERS  relieve 
headache  from  any  cause  In  ten  minutes. 
Safe  and  reliable.    25  cents  by  mall.    F.  A. 
Week,  601  3rd  ave.,  San  Francisco. 


LUMBER— Building  Material 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  BUILDER— All 
kinds  of  second-hand  building  material; 
doors,  windows,  lumber,  shingles,  corrugated 
Iron,  cement  trays  at  the  lowest  prices;  send 
li«t  and  get  estimate;  country  orders  and 
carload  lots  a  specialty.  H.  McKevItt  &  Son, 
Wreckers,  1849  Mission  St.,  near  14th.  San 

Francisco.  Cal.  

BUILDERS.  SAVE  LUMBER  MONEY— New 
lumber,    $10;    flooring.    $18;    rustic,  $15. 
Complete  mill  and  lumber  lists  figured;  de- 
livered anywhere.    Swift  &  Co.,  Mission  and 

10th  Sts..  San  Francisco.  

AAA — Lumber.      new      and  second-hand: 
rough.  $10  M:  finished.  $16:  'A*  R.  W. 
shingles.  45c  bdl.    Dan  P.  Dolan,  IC39  Mis- 
sion St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

AUTO  STORAGE  BATTERIES 


GET  THE  BEST. 
OENERAL  LEAD  BATTERIES. 
Lighting -and  Ignition  6-40.  $12.70;  6-60, 
$15  85;  6-90.  $19.85;  starting  and  lighting 
6-80  $28.46:  6-100.  $33.  One  year  guarantee. 
Olive  8t.  Electrical  Co..  910  &  Olive  St..  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.    Dept.  C. 


Forgot  to  Continue;  8orry,  Too 

I  forgot  to  write  in  time  to  say  con- 
tinue my  May  poultry  advertise- 
ment in  June  issue.  Don't  just  re- 
member its  -wording,  but  it  sold 
chicks.  Hope  this  is  not  too  late. 
Roofden  Poultry  Ranch,  Campbell, 
Cal. 

Getting  Fine  Reeulte—  Rabbits 

Enclosed  find  change  of  copy,  also 
stamps,  and  with  the  balance  due 
us  of  48  cents  will  settle  for  ad  for 
next  two  months.  We  are  getting 
fine  results  from  our  liner.  Cald- 
well Bros.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Make  more  Money 
Pull  h\j  stumps 
Vhand 

Clear  your  stump  land 
cheaply  —  no  digging,  no 
expense  for  teams  and 
powder.  One  man  with  a 
K  can  rip  out  »ny  stump 
that  can  be  pulled  with  the 
best  inch  steel  cable. 

Woiti  by  levermse  —  lame 
principle  »•  a  i»ck.  ICO  pound 
pull  on  tSe  leva  gives  •  48-too 
pull  on  the  Bump.  Made  of  the 
Inert  steel- guaranteed  against 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S. 
Government  expert*. 


Showing 

lasy  Itvir  .aasWBaV  HAND 
operation 


/■■■V       HAND  POWXR. 

frk  Stump 
JLlJ  Puller 


Write  today  for  special 
Offer  end  free  booklet  on 
Land  Clearing-. 

Walter  J.  FiUpatrick 
.  Box  37  _ 

V  182  Filth  Street 
San  Francisco 
...  California 
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Pretty  Costumes  and  House  Dresses 

Patterns  From  the  Best  Designers,  Selected  by  Ruth  Roberts. 


NOW  for  the  autumn  costumes. 
Look  at  that  serviceable  model 
shown  in  No.  2203.  It  is  a  neat 
garment  and  will  look  well  on  a 
young  or  middle-aged  woman.  Per- 
haps the  skirt  and  waist  shown  in 
Nos.  2217  and  2218  are  among  the 
newest  and  prettiest  of  the  bunch. 
This  outfit  requires  two  separate  pat- 
terns, but  it  is  not  a  very  difficult 
one  t©  make  up,  nor  are  any  of  the 
others. 

The  misses  are  well  provided  for 
this  month.  See  the  neat  coats  and 
dresses.  There  is  no  great  change 
in  the  style  save  that  the  garments 
are  cut  a  little  longer.  However,  this 
is  a  matter  of  taste  and  it  is  going  to 
be  hard  to  change  the  short  skirt 
style,  now  that  women  have  enjoyed 
the  freedom  of  it  for  over  two  years. 

RUTH  ROBERTS. 


2206— Child's  Set  of  Short  Clothes. 
Cut  in  4  sizes:  1,  2,  3  and  4  years. 
The  dress  requires  2y2  yards  of  36- 
inch  material,  the  slip  requires  \Vi 
yard,  and  the  drawers  require  1% 
yard,  for  a  3-year  size.  Price,  10 
cents. 

2216 —  Dress  for  Misses  and  Small 
Women.  Cut  in  4  sizes:  14,  16,  18 
and  20  years.  Size  16  requires  6% 
yards  of  44-inch  material.  The  dress 
measures  about  3  yards  at  the  lower 
edge.    Price,  10  cents. 

2214 — Juniors'  Dress.  Cut  in  3 
sizes:  12,  14  and  16  years.  Size  14 
requires  5%  yards  of  36-inch  ma- 
terial.   Price,  10  cents. 

2217-  2218 — Ladies'  Costume.  Waist 

2217  cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44  'inches  bust  measure.  Skirt 

2218  cut  in  6  sizes:  22,  24,  26.  28,  30 
and  32  inches  waist  measure.  It  re- 
quires 8  yards  of  27-inch  material  for 
a  medium  size  for  the  entire  dress. 


The  skirt  measures  2%  yards  at  the 
foot.  Two  separate  patterns,  10  cents 
for  each  pattern. 

1944 — Girl's  Onc-Piece  Dress.  Cut 
in  4  sizes:  2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  Size 
8  will  require  2%  yards  of  44-inch  ma- 
terial.   Price,  10  cents. 

2203 — A  Serviceable  Model.  Cut  in 
7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40.  42,  44  and  46 
inches  bust  measure.  Size  36  re- 
quires 6M  yards  of  44-inch  material, 
with  34  yard  of  27-inch  material  for 
the  cap.  The  skirt  measures  about 
2%  yards  at  the  foot.    Price.  10  cents. 

1848 — Girls'  Coat.  Cut  in  7  sizes* 
2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  It  re- 
quires 2%  yards  of  44-inch  material 
for  a  6-year  size.    Price,  10  cents. 

2212 — Girls'  Dress.  'Cut  in  4  sizes: 
8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  Size  12  re- 
quires 3y2  yards  of  44-inch  material. 
Price,  10  cents. 

1955 — Ladies'  Overall  Apron.  Cut 
in  4  sizes:  34,  38.  42  and  46  inches 
bust  measure.  It  requires  6^4  yards 
of  36-inch  material  for  a  38-inch  size. 
Price,  10  cents. 


terns,  a  concise  and  comprehensive 
article  on  dressmaking;  also  some 
points  for  the  needle,  illustrating  30 
of  the  various  simple  stitches,  all 
valuable  hints  to  the  home  dress- 
maker. 


Use  Coupon  in  Ordering  Pattern 

Herewith  find    cento,  for  which  «end  mm 

the  following  patterns: 


Pattern   No  Size. 

Pattern   No  Size. 

Pattern   No  8ize. 


Be  sure  te  gire  number  and  size.  Send  orders 
for  patterns  to  ORCHARD  AND  PARK. 
"Examiner  Building.  ESerentb  and  Broadway,  Lea 
Aneelea.  Be  aure  to  sum  your  full  name  and  ad- 
dress below. 

Catalogue  Notice 

Send  10c  in  silver  or  stamps  for 
our  up-to-date  fall  and  winter  1917- 
1918  catalogue,  containing  550  designs 
of  ladies',  misses'  and  children's  pat- 


Tomato  Paste 

SEVERAL  correspondents  have 
asked  how  to  prepare  tomato 
paste  in  the  Italian  style  known 
as  conserva.  Following  is  a  recipe 
that  has  been  tested  by  the  California 
College  of  Agriculture: 

Boil  the  tomatoes  until  tender. 
Crush  thoroughly  and  pass  through  a 
fine  sieve  or  screen,  to  take  out  the 
skins  and  woody  portions  of  the  pulp. 
Place  the  strained  pulp  and  juice  in  a 
shallow  pan  and  boil  down  over  a 
slow  fire  to  a  thick  consistency.  Do 
not  boil  until  it  begins  to  scorch. 
Boil  down  as  far  as  possible  without 
scorching.  Then  place  a  pan  at  the 
back  of  the  stove,  where  the  heat  is 
not  sufficient  to  cause  the  paste  to 
stick  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan  and 
scorch.  Allow  it  to  evaporate  under 
these  conditions  very  slowly  until  it 
becomes  very  thick  and  pasty;  that 
is,  until  it  reaches  about  the  con- 
sistency of  peanut  butter.  It  should 
then  be  packed  in  scalded  jars,  hot. 

The  jars  should  be  sterilized  in  a 
wash-boiler  sterilizer  for  one  hour. 
The  jars  should  then  be  sealed. 


In  Canning  Time. 

When  paring  quinces,  or  any  other 
hard  fruit  or  vegetables,  I  found  that 
a  piece  of  adhesive  plaster  placed  over 
the  forefinger  and  the  thumb  saved 
many  a  cut  and  discoloration. — Mrs. 
L  E.  H. 
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The  Speedy  Stitcher 

HERE  is  an  awl  that  meets  every 
condition  for  a  handy  tool  to 
mend  old  or  new  harness,  sad- 
dles, gun  cases,  suit  cases,  shoes,  car- 
pets, grain  bags,  awnings,  pulley 
belts  and  tie  comforters,  etc.  Farmers 
and  stockmen  use  it  to  sew  up  wire 
cuts  in  livestock.  The  awl  is  well 
made  and  with  ordinary  care  will  last 
a  lifetime.  All  parts  are  interchange- 
able, so  if  one  part  gets  lost  or 
broken,  you  do  not  have  to  throw 
the  tool  away.    Use  any  kind  sf  lock- 


stitch machine  needles;  they  are  kept 
in  the  hollow  screw-top  handle. 

If  you  want  one  of  these  valuable 
little  tools  you  may  get  it  by  sub- 
scribing to  Orchard  and  Farm  for 
three  years  at  the  regular  rate  of  $1 
(new  or  renewal)  and  secure  the  sew- 
ing awl  free.  You  may  hand  your 
order  to  the  nearest  local  Examiner 
agency,  or  mail  it  direct  to  Orchard 
and  Farm,  Examiner  Building,  Los 
Angeles,  and  the  awl  will  be  mailed 
postpaid.  - 

Collar  Weights 

The  soft  chiffon  collars  on  the  fash- 
ionable waists  often  refuse  to  stay  in 
place.  A  pretty  way  of  overcoming 
this  is  to  weight  the  corners  with 
heavy  beads  or  tassels. 
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Highest  Egg  Production 

Best  Rations  and  How  to  Give  Them 


By  Charles  Weeks 

Of  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


(Continued) 

IN  feeding  ground  grain  to  hens  I 
would  prefer  that  it  should  have 
been  ground  not  more  than  three 
weeks.  The  dry  feed  hoppers  then 
can  be  filled  once  in  every  three  or 
four  weeks  from  new  grindings.  The 
fresher  the  better.  Nature  placed  a 
hull  around  the  grain  to  preserve  it, 
and  as  soon  as  that  is  broken  oxidiza- 
tion sets  in,  the  volatile  parts  escape 
and  it  is  less  savory.  The  appetite 
is  a  good  indicator  of  food  values. 

Each  poultryman  can  have  his  own 
grinder  and  thus  be  able  to  have 
newly  ground  feeds  at  any  time.  Bet- 
ter still,  each  community  of  poultry- 
men  could  have  its  own  warehouse 
for  poultry  supplies  and  have  its  own 
grinder  and  mixer.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  poorest  qualities  of  grains  go  to 
make  up  the  so-called  poultry  feeds 
that  are  ready  mixed.  By  grinding 
your  own  grains  good  quality  is  as- 
sured. A  community  of  poultrymen 
organized  in  a  way  to  buy  grain  in 
quantity  and  mix  their  own  feed  only 
as  used  are  in  a  position  to  get  maxi- 
mum results. 

In  my  neighborhood  we  have  or- 
ganized a  warehouse  association  and 
will  build  our  own"  warehouse  and 
install  a  grinder  and  mixer.  Any  per- 
son in  the  association  can  have 
freshly  ground  grains  in  their  mash 
at  all  times.  This  will  insure  a  bet- 
ter quality  of  feed  at  a  minimum  cost 
all  the  year  round. 

A  Good  Dry  Mash 

The  dry  mash  that  has  given  me 
the  best  results  after  fourteen  years' 
experimenting  is  as  follows: 

Four,  parts  of  medium  cracked 
wheat. 

One  part  medium  cracked  corn 
(Indian  corn  or  maize). 

One  part  good  quality  dried  beef 
scrap. 

One-fourth  part  soy  bean  meal. 
(Coarse  ground.) 

One-fourth  part  oil  cake  meal. 
(Linseed.) 

One-fourth  part  charcoal. 

The  hens  like  this  mixture  and  will 
eat  it  up  clean  and  will  eat  almost  the 
same  proportion  as  of  the  mixed 
grains  if  kept  before  them.  This 
mixture  will  feed  down  any  good  dry 
feed  hopper  without  clogging  or  cak- 
ing. It  is  essential  to  have  a  good 
pattern  hopper  for  dry  feeding,  for 
it  saves  much  labor  and  serves  the 
hens. 

I  have  little  use  of  bran.  The  little 
food  value  that  it  contains  is  obtained 
at  a  tremendous  exertion  of  the  di- 
gestive organs.  The  hull  of  the  kernel 
is  made  for  the  protection  of  the 
inside  contents  and  not  for  nourish- 
ment. In  oats  and  barley  the  husk 
hull  serves  almost  the  same  purpose 
as  the  bran  hull  in  wheat,  for  when 
that  is  removed  the  grain  has  scarcely 
any  other  covering.  I  have  long  ago 
learned  that  it  is  not  wise  to  feed  oats 
or  barley  with  the  hulls  left  on.  The 
irritation  caused  by  the  tough  hull 
causes  endless  losses.  Remove  the 
hull  from  oats  or  barley  and  the 
grains  make  a  very  good  feed  in  the 
train  mixture.  Whole  wheat  ground 
gives  as  much  bran  as  the  organs  can 
safely  handle. 

A  safe  grain  mixture  is  one  com- 
posed of  three  parts  of  whole  wheat 


and  one  part  Egyptian  corn.  If 
hulled  oats  and  barley  are  added  to 
this  in  same  proportions  as  Egyptian 
corn  it  will  add  variety. 

I  get  better  results  by  keeping 
this  grain  by  them,  the  same  as  the 
dry  mash.  I  never,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, throw  the  grain  on  the 
floor,  for  the  hens  will  eat  more  or 
less  filth  and  kick  up  a  dust  which 
is  much  worse  than  can  be  offset  by 
any  exercise. 

Greens  Absolutely  Necessary 

I  have  written  so  much  and  so 
often  on  green  feeds  for  poultry  that 
this  may  seem  a  repetition  to  my 
readers,  but  the  truth  is  so  important 
that  I  wish  the  continual  suggestion 
to  convert  all. 

You  may  have  every  condition  for 
hens,  but  if  you  lack  green  feed  you 
will  not  make  them  pay.  It  is  im- 
possible. And  the  greater  the  variety 
of  green  feed  the  better  the  results. 
It  takes  fertile  soil  and  plenty  of 
water  to  grow  green  feeds.  Slow- 
growing  greens  become  bitter  and 
tough  and  have  not  the  food  value 
and  are  not  palatable.  Green  feeds 
need  to  be  grown  quickly  and  to 
grow  them  quickly  requires  a  rich 
garden  loam  soil,  well  watered.  A 
poultry  ranch  without  rich  garden 
soil  and  plenty  of  cheap  irrigating 
water  is  handicapped  here  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  three  best  green  feeds  are 
kale,  mangel  wurzel  beets  and  al- 
falfa. If  your  soil  is  rich  and  well 
watered  you  can  pick  a  crop  of  kale 
leaves  and  beet  tops  every  three 
weeks  during  the  warm  months. 

How  to  Use  Alfalfa 

Alfalfa,  to  be  best  relished,  should 
be,  also,  cut  every  three  and  not  over 
four  weeks,  but  to  do  this  you  must 
have  plenty  of  poultry  manure  and 
water.  If  you  have  these  three  green 
feeds  before  the  hens  as  many  months 
in  the  year  as  possible,  or  from  May 
to  December,  then  you  can  rest  as- 
sured that  the  hens  will  pay. 

From  December  to  May  we  use 
the  root  of  the  beet  and  whatever 
kale  is  left  over  at*  that  time,  and  al- 
ways manage  to  have  a  crop  of  green 
barley  come  along  in  the  alfalfa  patch 
for  winter.  Barley  sown  in  Septem- 
ber or  October  and  cultivated  in  with 
a  fine  alfalfa  cultivator  will  make 
several  crops  during  the  winter.  Cab- 
bage is  also  a  fine  crop  to  grow  in  the 
fall  for  winter.  It  should  be  put  in 
in  August  or  September. 

Rape  is  another  good  winter  crop 
and  can  be  mowed  with  a  scythe  sev- 
eral times.  Barley,  beets,  cabbage 
and  rape  for  winter,  and  kale,  beet 
tops  and  alfalfa  for  summer.  These 
feeds  save  hens,  save  feed,  cause  bet- 
ter assimilation  and  produce  more 
eggs. 

I  am  no  book  farmer,  and  if  you 
wish  to  visit  my  ranch  here  at  Palo 
Alto  you  will  see  this  system  of  feed- 
ing carried  out  day  after  day. 


WINSBYPUMP 


Our 
New 
1917 
Type 
Pump 


Best 
Model 
for 
Low 
Lift 
Pump- 
ing 


«V4  In. 

$50.00 

f.  o.  b.  Cars 

OaKlUllU. 


_size-  1  in.  lVt  In.       •         1V4  In.  2  In. 

Price     $20.00     $25.00     $30.00  $35.00 

Size.  S  In.  4  In.  5  in.  6  In 

Price     $60.00     $75.00    $100.00  $125.00 

Complete  Pumping:  Plants  of  Any  Size  or  Type  Furnished  and  Installed. 

WE  MANUFACTURE  Pumping  Machinery  of  all  kinds  and  for  all  purposes — 
Mining,  Milling,  Concentrating  and  Rock  Crushing  Machinery,  Ice  and  Refrigerating 
Machinery.  Cold  Storage  Rooms  and  Counters.  Water  Wheels,  Dredges  and  Hydraulic 
Machinery,  Fire  Hydrants  and  Cast  Iron  Fittings. 


Write  for  Descriptive  Folder 
and  Prices. 


General  Offices  and  Works: 
Oakland,  California. 


We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  01  pumping  machinery  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


PFor  Every           <VP       NEW  SMUllj^^ 

Purpose                               .  B|  Cnslngs  ^ 

NEW                         and  ^k^m  Fittings  H»tfl 

Threads  and                      „    .  ^^^^^  and  ^^^^ 

Couplings                        Zna  Valves  — 

Hot    Asphaltum  .,       ,  Giiiiruntccd  ^^L^^^fl 

Dipped  for  Pressure  ' 


PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 


Main  and  Howard  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


onde 
Satisfa&ory" 

STEARNS- KNIGHT 


For  tractors,  Zerolent 
Heavy-Duty  is  especi- 
ally recommended. 


"results  secured  In  the  hun- 
dreds of  Steams-Knight  sold 
by  us  have  been  wonderfully 
satisfactory." 

CHEVROLET 


S.  Dulmage  Motor  Co. 
Seattle 

"we  are  finding  Zerolene  a  very 
efficient  lubricant." 

CADILLAC 

Western  Auto  Sales  Co. 
Reno 

"we  consider  Zerolene  partic- 
ularly adapted  for  use  in  high- 
speed "V"  type  motors." 

MAXWELL 

Lord  Motor  Car  Co. 
Los  Angeles 

"have  used  Zerolene  in  Max- 
well cars  for  over  three  years 
with  excellent  results." 


Endorsed  by  Leading 
Car  Distributors 

— because  the  records  of  their 
service  departments  show  that 
Zerolene,  correctly  refined 
from  California  asphalt -base 
crude,  gives  perfect  lubrication 
— less  wear,  more  power,  least 
carbon  deposit. 

Dealers  everywhere  and 
at  our  service  stations. 

STANDARD 
OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


ZEROLENE 

The  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 


No  matter  what  you  have  to  sell,  advertise  it  on  the  Far- 
mers'   Classified    Market    Place.      Only    3c    per  word. 
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RICE 

/.  o.  b.  factory 

Now  You  Can  Plow  3V£  Miles  an 
Hour — Even  Faster 


Such  plowing  speed  used  to  be  considered 
impracticable  —  even  impossible. 

But  the  Cleveland  Tractor  has  proved  that 
it  can  not  only  plow  at  that  rate —  but  plow  in 
a  way  thai  cannot  be  approached  by  horses. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  has  proved  that 
it  can  plow — and  plow  well — at  3%  miles 
an  hour. 

At  the  Fremont  Tractor  Demonstration, 
ooer  land  that  was  literally  muck;,  it  pulled 
two  14-inch  bottoms  running  8  inches  deep 
at  an  average  speed  of  3/4  miles  an  hour. 

The  thousands  who  saw  the  performance 
pronounced  it  the  finest  job  of  tillage  they 
had  ever  teen. 

Small  and  light,  and  hauling  two  bottoms 
instead  of  three  the  Cleveland  Tractor  is  re- 
markably easy  to  handle.  It  works  with 
inch  speed  that  it  does  as  much  and  in  tome 
cases  more  than  3  -  plow  tractors  —  and  more 
economically.  At  plowing  the  Cleveland 
Tractor  actually  does  the  work  of  three 
3 -horse  teams  and  three  men.  Its  speed  can 
be  applied  not  only  to  plowing — but  to  any 
one  or  a  wide  variety  of  tasks — even  to  riding 
in  to  dinner  or  home  when  work  is  through. 


//  crawls  on  its  own  tracks.  It  can  go 
anywhere — through  sand  or  mud,  up  hill  or 
down  dale— even  over  ditches  and  gullies. 

Because  it  has  600  square  inches  of  con- 
tinuous traction  surface  it  does  not  slip,  mire 
or  pack  the  toil. 

The  Cleveland  gives  12  h.  p.  at  the  draw- 
bar and  20  at  the  pulley  —  plenty  of  power 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  any  farm. 

It  only  costs  $1 185,  yet  it  is  constructed 
of  the  best  materials. 

It  is  built  by  Rollin  H.  White,  one  of  the 
country's  greatest  motor  truck  engineers.  All 
gears  are  identical  with  those  used  in  the 
finest  trucks  and  all  are  protected  by  dirt- 
proof,  dustproof  cases. 

The  Cleveland  will  enable  you  to  plow 
when  and  where  needed— without  a  moment's 
loss  of  time.  It  will  help  you  increase  the  yield 
of  your  acres  as  it  is  doing  for  many  others. 

V.'e  are  crowded  with  orders  from  all 
sections  of  the  country.  We  advice  ordering 
early  if  you  want  your  Cleveland  in  time  for 
early  t-wing  work. 

Get  mil  inforuation  now.  Use  the  coupon 


Cleveland  Tractor  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


F.  T.  BRII.ES 
For    Southern  California 
214-216  Los  Aneeles  si.,  Los  Anseles. 


F.  H.  STOW 
For  Northern  California. 
2053-3058   Center  at..   Berkeley.  Cat. 


actor 


tC-Ground' 


Cleveland  Tractor  Company 
Dept.  BQ  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Please  tend  me  full  information  about 
the  Cleveland  Tractor. 


Ci«y_ 
State. 


_Count>'_ 


No  Matter  What  You  Have  For  Sale 
or  Trade  You  Should  Easily  Find  a 
Buyer  by  Running  an  Advertisement 
on  the  Farmers'  Market  Page — Only 
3c  Per  Word  Per  Issue.  All  Ads  Must 
Be  in  Our  Office  by  the  23rd  of  the 
Month. 


OCTOBER  is  one  of  the  busiest 
months  in  the  gardener's  cal- 
_  endar.  It  is  the  month  for 
planting  all  trees,  shrubs,  herbs,  etc. 
If  you  need  to  plant  any  of  the  ever- 
greens, cedars,  cypresses  or  any  other 
ornamental  trees  you  should  do  so 
at  once. 

Too  much  care  and  thought  can 
not  be  given  to  the  planting  of  trees; 
plant  so  they  will  not  only  live  but 

grow. 

Roses  should  be  pruned  back  this 
month.  If  you  have  kept  the  water 
away  from  your  roses  as  I  advised  in 
the  August  number  of  Orchard  and 
Farm  they  will  be  well  ripened,  and 
useless  stock  should  be  pruned  out 
at  once.  Remember  in  pruning  roses 
the  following  rules: 

All  dead  wood  must  be  cut  out. 

Cut  off  all  old  bloom  with  about 
eight  inches  of  wood. 

Cut  out  all  weak,  twiggy  growth, 
especially  from  the  center  of  the 
bush. 

Try  to  keep  an  open  center  in  your 
bushes,  so  as  to  allow  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air. 

Where  two  canes  cross  each  other 
and  rub  and  chafe  when  the  wind 
blows  cut  away  the  smaller  or  weaker 
cane.  Such  rubbing  often  causes 
bruises  and  starts  decay. 

Plan  to  keep  a  strong,  well-bal- 
anced frame  of  the  most  vigorous 
cane.  After  pruning  give  the  roses 
a  good  dressing  of  well-rotted  ma- 
nure and  a  good  soaking.  |  Water 
until  the  deepest  roots  are  reached. 


About  Bulbs 

Some  of  the  questions  most  often 
asked  about  bulbs  are  how  to  plant, 
when  to  plant  and  what  to  plant.  The 
last  is  more  often  asked  regarding  the 
Narcissus.  To  be  on  the  safe  side, 
if  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  dif- 
ferent varieties,  plant  Emperor,  Em- 
press, Van  Zoin  and  Golden  Spur. 
These  are  all  good  and  easy  to  grow. 

Most  all  bulbs  should  be  planted 
this  month.  Here  in  California  they 
can  be  planted  later,  but  Spanish  iris, 
cyclcman,  fresias,  early  flowering 
gladolius,  lilies,  Watsonias  and  all 
Dutch  bulbs  should  be  planted  now. 
The  blooming  season  of  Narcissus 
may  be  prolonged  by  making  differ- 
ent plantings.  Plant  part  of  the 
bulbs  now,  a  part  in  November  and  a 
third  planting  in  December. 

And  now  for  the  how:  Simply  have 
the  soil  in  good  condition  and  plant 
right  side  up.  If  the  drainage  is  not 
good  it  is  well  to  put  a  handful  of 
sand  in  the  holes  of  the  largest  bulbs 
and  set  the  bulb  on  the  sand.  One 
old  gardener's  rule  is  to  cover  three 
times  the  depth  of  the  bulb.  Per- 
sonally I  do  not  follow  that  rule 
altogether.  Hyacinths  need  all  of 
that  depth,  but  Narcissus  will  do  with 
a  little  less,  and  Spanish  iris  and 
most  small  bulbs  will  need  only  about 
twice  their  depth  in  covering. 

Bulbs  need  a  good  rich  soil  with 
plenty  of  manure,  but  don't  let  fresh 
manure  touch  the  bulbs.  And  the 
most  important  thing  is  to  plant  all 
the  bulbs  you  can  buy,  beg  or  borrow. 
We  simply  cannot  have  too  many  of 
them. 


What  Is  Meant  by  Mulching 

"So  often  you  and  other  writers 
say  for  us  to  'mulch'  around 
plants,"  asks  a  correspondent.  "Now, 
just  what  do  you  mean  by  mulching. 


what  is  a  mulch  and  why  mulch  and 
how  mulch?" 

A  mulch  is  any  substance  which 
may  be  strewn  upon  the  ground  so  as 
to  retain  the  moisture  for  the  benefit 
of  the  roots  of  the  plants,  or  to  serve 
as  a  non-conductor  of  heat  or  cold- 
ness of  the  air,  and  to  preserve  the 
warmth  of  the  earth  beneath.  In  the 
colder  climates  we  mulch  with  leaves 
and  straw  to  prevent  the  sudden  and 
excessive  freezing  and  thawing  of  the 
earth.  In  the  hot,  dry  seasons  we 
mulch  with  grass  clippings,  leaves  or 
anything  of  that  nature  to  prevent  the 
too  rapid  drying  out  of  the  soil  and 
the  baking  of  the  roots  beneath  the 
soil.  m 

Leaves  are  nature's  own  mulch.  If 
you  are  in  a  forest  in  the  autumn  you 
will  see  the  leaves  falling  from  the 
tops  of  the  trees  where  they  are  not 
needed  and  dropping  around  the  roots 
of  the  trees,  where  they  lie  like  a 
blanket  to  protect  the  roots. 

In  well-kept  grounds  leaves  cannot 
be  used  so  well  in  summer,  but  saw- 
dust that  is  not  too  fresh  is  clean 
and  protects  the  roots  of  plants. 


An  Iris  Bed 

"We  want  an  iris  bed,"  asks  a  cor- 
respondent, "but  it  is  very  dry  and 
hot  here  and  I  have  been  told  that 
iris  needs  plenty-of  water.  Is  there 
any  varieties  that  is  hardy  that  would 
live  through  our  dry  summers?  If  so, 
wish  you  would  tell  me,  and  also  tell 
me  how  to  plant  and  start  a  bed.  Will 
you  also  tell  us  something  about  the 
iris.  Is  it  a  lily,  or  what  family  does 
it  belong  to?  Are  the  choice  va- 
rieties any  harder  to  grow  than  the 
common  blue  flags?" 

The  iris  is  related  botanically  to  the 
orchid  on  one  side  and  to  the  lily 
on  the  other.  One  writer  says  they 
are  of  the  Amaryllis  family,  but  that 
is  just  one  branch  of  the  lilies.  It  is 
one  of  the  oldest  flowers  in  cultiva- 
tion, but  it  is  only  during  the  last 
few  years  that  it  has  been  given  the 
attention  by  florist  and  home  gar- 
deners that  it  deserves.  It  also  is  one 
of  the  largest  groups,  and  the  flowers 
have  the  greatest  range  of  colors  of 
any  of  our  garden  flowers.  The  prices 
range  from  a  few  cents  a  dozen  for 
bulbs  to  several  dollars  each. 

We  have  iris  that  came  from  Pales- 
tine, Syria,  some  from  the  far  off 
Alps  and  some  from  the  roofs  of 
Japanese  homes.  Some  love  to  grow 
with  their  feet  in  the  water  and  oth- 
ers will  be  found  growing  on  the  dry 
mesas  of  Arizona. 

The  Department  of  Biology  of  the 
University  of  Arizona  has  found 
them  the  most  hardy  and  drouth- 
resisting  of  all  plants.  They  will 
grow  in  dry  light  soil  or  in  heavy 
red  clay,  and  have  even  been  found 
growing  where  there  is  some  alkali 
and  poor  drainage,  which  would  spell 
sudden  death  to  most  plants;  will 
grow  in  strong  light  and  heat,  or  in 
damp  shady  places,  and  when  once 
established  will  continue  to  grow  and 
bloom  with  little  or  no  care. 

September  is  the  best  time  to  start 
a  bed.  I  have  found  all  of  the  Ger- 
manica  group  easy  to  grow.  The 
Spanish  iris  is  a  small  bulb  type; 
should  be  planted  in  October.  An- 
other of  the  small  bulb  types  is  the 
English  iris.  These  die  down  when 
through  blooming,  as  all  of  the  bulbi 
do.  The  Germanicas  are  hard  ,  easy 
to  grow  and  have  a  wide  range  of 
colors. 


Pure-Bred  Embdentt. 

How  to  Raise  Geese 

IN  Oregon  and  Washington  more 
geese  are  now  being  raised  than  in 
most  of  the  other  Pacific  States, 
and  yet  there  could  be  a  consider- 
able increase  in  California  and  Ne- 
vada, where  there  is  generally  a  fair 
sale  for  them,  although  the  market 
for  geese  is  not  so  general  as  for 
chickens.  The  demand  and  the  price 
paid  for  geese  are  usually  good  in 
sections  where  goose  fattening  is 
conducted  on  a  large  scale.  Many 
geese  are  kept  for  the  production  of 
feathers  rather  than  for  their  flesh, 
but  the  demand  for  their  feathers  is 
not  so  good  as  it  has  been.  Wherever 
possible,  the  geese  on  a  farm  should 
have  free  range.  Many  farmers  in 
the  South  keep  them  to  kill  the  weeds 
in  the  cotton  fields. 

Some  kind  of  shelter,  such  as  a 
shed  open  on  the  south  side,  is  usu- 
ally provided  by  breeders  in  the 
North,  and  is  used  by  many  in  the 
South.  Coops,  barrels  or  some  other 
dry  shelter  should  be  provided  for 
young  goslings.  The  goose  houses 
should  be  kept  clean  and  plenty  of 
straw  provided  for  the  floor. 

Selecting,  Mating,  Incubating 

Geese,  like  other  kinds  of  poultry, 
should  be  selected  for  size,  prolifi- 
cacy and  vitality.  They  should  be 
mated  several  months  prior  to  the 
breeding  season  to  obtain  the  best 
results.  Therefore,  .breeding  stock 
should  be  bought  in  the  fall.  From 
four  to  twenty-five  geese  may  be 
kept  on  an  acre  of  land,  and  under 
most  conditions  ten  is  a  fair  average. 

Geese  are  fed  a  ration  to  produce 
eggs  during  the  latter  part  of  the  win- 
ter, or  so  that  the  goslings  will  be 
hatched  by  the  time  there  is  good 
grass  pasture.  They  are  allowed  to 
make  nests  on  the  floor  of  the  house, 
or  large  boxes,  barrels,  or  shelters 
are  provided  for  that  purpose.  The 
eggs  should  be  collected  daily  and 
kept  in  a  cool  place  where  the  con- 
tents will  not  evaporate  too  freely;  if 
kept  for  some  time  they  may  be 
stored  in  loose  bran.  The  first  eggs 
are  usually  set  under  hens,  while  the 
last  ones  which  the  goose  lays  may 
be  hatched  either  under  hens  or 
under  the  goose  if  she  goes  broody. 
Goose  eggs  may  be  hatched  in  incu- 
bators and  the  goslings  successfully 
raised  in  brooders,  although  this  is 
not  a  common  practice. 

The  period  of  incubation  of  goose 
eggs  varies  from  28  to  30  days.  Mois- 
ture should  be  added  to  the  eggs 
after  the  first  week  if  set  under  hens 
or  in  incubators;  this  is  usually  done 
by  sprinkling  the  eggs  or  the  nest 
with  warm  water.  Four  to  six  goose 
eggs  are  set  under  a  hen  and  10  to  13 
under  a  goose.  They  hatch  slowly, 
especially  under  hens,  and  the  gos- 
lings are  usually  removed  as  soon  as 
hatched  and  kept  in  a  warm  place 
until  the  process  is  over,  when  they 
are  put  back  under  the  hen  or  goose. 
Some  breeders  who  hatch  with  both 
geese  and  hens  give  all  the  goslings 
to  the  geese.  Hens  with  goslings 
may  be  confined  to  the  coop  and  the 
goslings  allowed  to  range.  The  lat- 
ter, especially  if  the  weather  is  cold, 
are  not  usually  allowed  to  go  into 
water  until  they  are  several  days  old. 

Feeding  Geese  and  Goslings 

Geese  are  generally  raised  where 
they  have  a  good  pasture  of  some 
sort.  They  pick  up  most  of  their 
living.  The  pasture  may  be  supple- 
mented with  light  feeds  of  the  com- 
mon or  home-grown  grains  or  wet 


mash  daily,  the  necessity  and  quan- 
tity of  this  feed  depending  on  the  pas- 
ture. Goslings  do  not  need  feed  un- 
til they  are  24  to  36  hours  old,  when 
they  should  be  fed  any  of  the  mashes 
recommended  for  chickens  or  duck- 
lings. 

When  feathers  are  to  be  saved, 
fowls  should  not  be  scalded,  but 
should  be  picked  dry  before  or  after 
steaming.  On  most  farms  where 
geese  are  raised,  the  feathers  are 
plucked  from  the  live  fowls  at  some 
time  prior  to  moulting.  About  1  1-10 
pounds  per  goose  is  the  average  yield 
of  feathers. 

Six  breeds  of  geese  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  American  Standard  of 
Perfection,  namely,  Embden,  Tou- 
louse, Chinese,  African,  Wild  or  Ca- 
nadian, and  Egyptian. 

Eggs  for  Soldiers 

By  J.  E.  Dougherty 

Associate   Professor    of   Poultry  Hus- 
bandry, University  of  California. 

DO  you  realize  that  the  demand 
for  poultry  and  eggs  has  great- 
ly increased  in  England  during 
the  war,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
prices  have  advanced  as  much  as  100 
per  cent?  Not  only  are  the  English 
people  learning  to  value  poultry 
products  as  never  before,  but  eggs 
have  been  found  to  be  an  almost  in- 
dispensable food  for  sick  and  wound- 
ed soldiers.  Hence  every  effort  is 
being  put  forth  to  increase  poultry 
raisine  both  in  England  and  Canada, 
and  those  in  a  position  to  judge  say 
prices  of  poultry  and  eggs  will  re- 
main fairly  high  even  after  the  war 
is  over. 

"Raise  more  food"  is  the  leading 
war  slogan  of  the  hour.  Poultry  and 
eggs  in  enormous  quantities  are 
needed  overseas  for  civilian  as  well 
as  soldier.  The  allies  are  straining 
every  nerve  to  meet  the  food  needs. 
The  Canadian  government  has  been 
running  full  page  advertisements  in 
the  poultry  magazines  in  an  effort  to 
speed  up  poultry  production  in 
Canada. 

Are  we  in  the  United  States  going 
to  lie  down  on  the  job? 

Every  man  and  woman  who  is  rais' 
ing  poultry  today  should  exert  every 
effort  not  only  to  raise  as  large  flocks 
as  can  profitably  be  cared  for  but 
also  to  so  cull,  breed,  feed  and  man- 
age the  flock  as  to  increase  both  the 
gross  production  and  the  productive 
ability  per  hen.  Cull  the  boarders, 
increase  the  percentage  of  high  pro- 
ducers and  build  up  the  egg  yield 
per  hen  per  year  by  skillful  breeding. 

Why  raise  poor  stock  when  good 
fowls  cost  no  more  to  keep  and  are 
much  more  profitable?  The  Poultry 
Division,  University  Farm,  Davis, 
Cal.,  will  gladly  and  freely  render 
every  possible  assistance  on  poultry 
raising  to  anyone  at  any  time,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  those  desiring  a 
short,  condensed,  practical  course  in 
poultry  keeping  a  six  weeks'  short 
course  will  be  held  this  fall. 

The  course  is  open  to  anyone  and 
is  free  except  for  a  few  dollars  in 
fees.  The  object  is  to  give  students, 
in  a  brief  six  weeks,  as  much  concrete, 
practical  knowledge  and  training  as 
possible  to  the  end  that  they  may  be 
able  to  raise  poultry  more  success- 
fully and  not  only  themselves  prosper 
but  also  help  in  meeting  our  greatest 
war  need,  more  food.  Mr.  Rancher, 
why  not  send  your  son  or  daughter? 

Write  now  to  the  University  Farm, 
Davis,  Cal.,  for  the  64-page  announce- 
ment giving  hour  by  hour  and  day  by 
day  the  work  covered  by  this  com- 
prehensive six  weeks'  course. 

A  Good  Food 

Raisins  are  a  pure  fruit,  capable  of 
being  used  in  many  ways.  They  may 
be  eaten  raw  except  by  children,  who 
should  have  them  stewed  so  as  to 
soften  the  hard  leathery  outer  skin. 
They  can  be  added  to  bread,  pies  can 
be  made  with  them  as  a  filling,  and 
they  are  extremely  palatable  stewed 
slowly  like  prunes,  no  sugar  added, 
but  a  little  cinnamon  or  ginger  and 
eaten  as  a  sauce.  They  are  fatten- 
ing. 


Help  Your 
Hens  Thru 
the  Moult 


Dr.Hess  Poultry 
PAN-ACE-A 


f/  Moulting  Is  a  trying  time.   Hens  are  weak  and 
r    low  spirited.    Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  will 
condition  them,  make  them  healthy,  and  give  them 
the  strength  to  force  out  the  old  quills  and  grow  new 
feathers.    Feed  it  all  through  the  moulting  period. 
Sold  everywhere  on  a  positive  guarantee.   If  you  do 
not  find  it  a  great  help  to  your  hens,  giving  them  vigor 
d  strength  and  quickly  starting  them  to  laying  again, 
dealer  will  refund  your  money.    Packages  25c,  50c  and 
.   25-lb.  pail,  $3.00;  100-lb.  drum,  $11.00. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


SELF-  OILING  WINDMILL 

With    INCLOSED  MOTOR 
Keeping  OUT  OUST  end  J»AIN  -  Keeping  IN  OIL 
SPLASH  OILING 

SYSTEM  ,    Constantly  Flooding 

Every  Bearing  With 
Oil.  Makes  It  Pump  In 

o„  ,    ,  ,  ,  -  TheUghtest  Breeze 

REPLENISHED  ^vWJNha'vv      And  Prevents  Wear 
ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR 
DOUBLE  GEARS  —  Each  Carrying  Half  the  Load 
Every  feature  desirable  in  a  windmill  in  the' 
AUTO-OILED  AER MOTOR 
Gasoline  Engines  —  Pumps  —Tanks 
Water  Supply  Goods  — Steel  Frame  Saws 
White  A ER MOTOR  CO.  2500  12th  St.  Chicago 


or  Fighting  Fire  Use___ 
Garstang  Grass  Burner 

For  the  city  lot  owner  or  rancher.  De- 
signed solely  for  fighting  dangerous  and 
useless  brush  and  weeds.  Clears  off  city 
lots  or  vacant  acreage.  Kills  the  seed 
of  weeds  and  rank  vegetation  at  the 
right  season.  Safe,  Inexpensive  and  an 
efficient  safeguard  against  accidental 
fires.  Burns  oil,  distillate  or  gasoline. 
Prices  on  application. 

Richard  Garstang,  Patentee, 
224  W.  30th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


Midland  Poultry  Food 

Sinas  1901  the  Standard  or  quality  In  balanced  ra- 
tions for  poultrr  of  all  ages. 

No.  1 — A  rood  for  the  new  bom  chick— to  be  fed 
after  It  la  24  hours  old  sod  until  It  la  10  days  or 
two  *ee!ie  old.  No.  1  la  a  balanced,  complete  baby 
chick  food.  Jut  suited  to  tbe  chick's  delicate  diges- 
tive organ.  You  need  add  nothing  whatever  to  It — 
this  all  the  feed  you'll  need  to  take  your  chicks 
past  the  danger  point. 

No.  2— Takes  the  chick  after  It  bss  outgrown  No.  1 
food,  hullda  Its  frame  strong  and  makes  It  a  robust 
and  vlgoroua  chick.  It  supplies  every  requirement  for 
health  and  rapid  growth  In  a  natural,  profitable  way. 
This  food  opena  possibilities  for  growing  early  broilers 
you  cac't  cppreclate  until  you  have  red  It  for  that 
purpose.  It  matures  lata  chicks  for  winter  layers. 
Feed  It  until  chicks  sre  four  or  rive  months  old  or 
nearly  matured,  when  you  should  feed  No.  4,  ac- 
cording to  wuat  you  wish  to  accomplish. 
No.  4— Is  the  greatest  egg  food  In  the  world.  There 
la  nothing  on  the  market  to  compare  with  It  for  In- 
creasing the  tgg  yield.  With  It  you  can  control  the 
egg  output  of  your  hens — ws  guarantee  1L  And  for 
putting  ?our  birds  In  fine  feather  for  abow  purposes 
It  Is  without  a  rlvsl.  We  sell  this  food  by  the  car 
load  to  ths  larger  feeders  everywhere — the  people  who 
feed  their  hens  for  profit— and  get  It 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET. 

ROBISON  BROS 

6»le    Distributors  for   Northern   California.  1260-62 
Market  St..  Sin  Francisco,  Cal. 


Do  It  Electrically 

ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES  in  the 
household  not  only  add  to  the 
convenience  of  all  members  of 
the  family,  but  they  are  econom- 
ical and  time-savers. 

ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES  in- 
clude CHAFING  DISHES, 
COFFEE  PERCOLATORS, 
VACUUM  CLEANERS,  ELEC- 
TRIC IRONS  and  every  other 
appliance  that  is  needed  in  the 
modern  home,  not  forgetting 
ELECTRIC  FANS. 

We  carry  these  appliances  in  many  of  our  branch  offices, 
and  will  be  glad  to  have  you  call  and  inspect  them.  Where 
we  do  not  carry  them  we  will  be  just  as  glad  to  give  you  our 
expert  advice. 

"PACIFIC  SERVICE"  is  always  "At  Your  Service." 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

HEAD  OFFICE,  445  SUTTER  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Branches  in  all  principal  cities  and  towns  of 
North-Central  California. 


Harvest  Your  Energy 

as  well  as  your  crops !  Your  country's  pressing  needs  demand  that 
you  soldiers  of  the  soil  guard  your  health.  So,  store  up  vitality  for 
tomorrow's  work.  Get  out  the  car — take  the  wife  and  youngsters 
out  for  a  spin  in  the  keen  Autumn  evening  air.  There's  nothing 
like  it  for  rest  and  recreation — nothing  that  will  give  you  so  much  of 
that  "get  up  and  get  at  it"  feeling  when  you  wake  up  in  the  morning. 

But  you  naturally  want  to  get  the  greatest  comfort  and  pleasure  with  the 
least  tire  trouble,  don't  you?  Then,  of  course,  you  will  equip  your  car  with  the 
famous  United  States  'Chain'  Tread  Tires — or  the  equally  popular  'Usco'  Tread. 

Either  one  is  the  tire  of  maximum  quality,  resiliency,  long-life  and  anti-skid 
efficiency  at  minimum  cost. 

When  you  ride  on  United  States  'Chain'  or  'Usco'  Treads,  you  ride  in  com- 
fort with  economy  one  of  the  party. 

United  States  Tires 

Are  Good  Tires 

'Nobby'    'Chain'    'Usco'    'Royal  Cord'  'Plain* 
A  Tire  for  every  need  of  price  and  use 

United  Stateslire  Company 

1790  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
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A  Great  Farm  Tool 

— the  Maxwell  Truck 


Mechanical  devices  to  take  the  place  of  human 
hands  and  muscles — these  are  vital  necessities  on 
the  farm  today. 

J  The  farmer  is  a  manufacturer — a  manufacturer  of 
food  products. 

American  farmers,  too,  are  business  men,  applying 
efficiency  methods. 

The  world  is  crying  for  the  products  of  our  fields. 

The  yield  MUST  be  multiplied. 

And  human  labor  is  becoming  more  than  ever 
difficult  to  get. 

The  efficient,  economical,  durable  Maxwell  one-ton 
truck  is  doing  a  splendid  part  in  meeting  this 
emergency. 

It  is  bringing  goods  from  the  field — from  the  barns 
— from  the  granaries — to  market  at  a  speed  our 


fathers,  with  their  slow  horse-drawn  wagons,  never 
dreamed  of. 

A  Maxwell  truck  covers,  in  one  day,  twice  the 
mileage  of  TWO  TEAMS  with  their  two  drivers — and 
does  it  at  the  cost  of  one  team. 

A  Maxwell  truck  saves  TIME— LABOR— MONEY. 

It  increases  the  yield  of  a  farm  and  increases,  too, 
the  NET  PROFITS  of  that  farm. 

And  it  is  sold  at  a  price  that  can't  be  touched  by 
any  other  motor  truck  of  anything  like  its  mechanical 
efficiency  and  economy  of  operation. 

The  specifications  and  measurements  of  the  Max- 
well truck  equal  or  surpass  any  truck  sold  for  $1,500. 

Be  sure  to  inform  yourself  about  the  construction 
of  this  great  vehicle  before  buying  any  truck. 

No  progressive  farmer-business  man  can  AFFORD 
to  be  without  a  Maxwell  truck  today. 


Maxwell  one-ton  chassis  $865;  Chassis  with  cab  and  windshield  $900 
Chassis  with  cab,  windshield,  and  stake  gate  body  $950 
All  prices  f.  o.  b.  factory 

Write  Today  for  Catalog  B 

Maxwell  Motor  Sales  Corporation 

Detroit  Michigan 
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Three  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  a  Year  From  Ducks 


OUT  near  the  Holy  Cross  Ceme- 
tery on  the  outskirts  of  San 
Francisco  there  is  a  man  named 
Otto  Reichardt  who  has  made  a  great 
success  at  duck  farming. 

The  market  capacity  of  Otto  Reic- 
hardt's duck  farm  is  1000  ducks  every 
day  in  the  year.  He  paid  $2000  per 
acre  for  the  twenty  acres  of  his  farm. 
He  feeds  his  ducks  fifteen  tons  of  food 
a  day.  He  grows  his  marketing  stock 
from  the  shell  to  five  pounds  in  ten 
weeks.  He  buys  grain  by  the  train- 
load.  He  has  never  fewer  than  40,000 
ducks  on  hand.  He  has  a  private 
refrigerating  plant  where  he  keeps 
$15,000  worth  of  frozen  ducks  at  all 
times  for  rush  orders.  He  takes  his 
live  ducks  to  market  in  a  $6000  auto- 
mobile truck.  His  safes 
are  more  than  a  third* 
of  a  million  dollars  a 
year. 

Yet  seventeen  years 
ago  when  Otto  Reich- 
ardt started  duck  farm- 
ing his  only  capital  was 
a  stout  heart  and  a 
grim  determination  to 
succeed  at  his  chosen 
calling. 

Today  he  is  acknowl- 
edged a  rich  man  and 

"king    of    the  duck 

world." 

Duck  King's  Thrift 

Despite  his  success, 
Reichart  remains,  what 
he  always  has  been,  a 
plain,  pleasant,  unas- 
suming gentleman. 

Asked  the  secret  of 
his  achievement,  he  de- 
clares it  is  no 
secret.  He  at- 
tributes his  suc- 
cess entirely  to 
three  things  — 
work,  thrift  and 
the  golden  rule. 

"Do  unto  oth- 
ers as  you  would  have 
others  do  unto  you"  is 
the  duck  king's  busi- 
nes  slogan.  Hard  work 
is  his  daily  habit.  And 
as  for  thrift,  this  inci- 
dent of  his  career  will 
suffice: 

Many  years  ago  when  he  had  just 
established  himself  on  his  first  little 
farm  at  Petaluma,  Reichardt  bought 
a  horse  for  $12.  This  horse  was  so 
weak  from  starvation  that  Reichardt 
and.  his  wife  had  almost  to  help  him 
to  stand  as  he  pulled  the  cultivator. 
Reichardt  fed  the  horse  and  took  poo  l 
care  of  him  and  afterwards  sold  him 
for  $85.00  to  the  same  man  from 
whom  he  bought  him. 

He  made  $7000  when  he  sold  his 
Petaluma  farm  and  moved  to  Onon- 
daga avenue  in  San  Francisco.  When 
he  abandoned  his  duckery  on  Onon- 
daga avenue  to  move  to  his  present 
farm  in  1911  he  netted  $32,000  profit 
on  the  sale  of  the  land  alone. 

A  Dream  of  Duck  Millions 
Today  Reichardt's  pride  is  divided 
between  his  family  of  seven  fine  chil- 
dren and  his  "biggest  duck  farm  in 
the  world."  This  farm  is  one  of  the 
industrial  wonders  of  California.  It 
began  as  a  dream  and  has  ended  in 
solid  financial  reality. 

Otto  Reichardt  was  a  painter  lad 
when  he  visited  the  Midwinter  Fair 
in  1893  and  saw  there  a  duckling 
pipping  its  way  out  of  its  shell.  As 


Story  of  San  Francisco  Man's  Big  Duck  Farm 

By  G.  G.  Weigle, 

Professor  of  Journalism  at  the  University  of  California  Extension  Division  School. 


Otto  gazed  idly  into  that  incubator 
there  came  to  his  mind  the  dream  of 
making  millions  at  duck  farming. 
From  that  day  he  was  possessed  of 
that  one  ambition,  and  he  has  pursued 
it  ever  since. 

Seven  years  later  Reichardt  was  in 
Petaluma.  There  he  carried  his 
stock  to  market  on  foot  until  he 
bought  his  $12  horse.  Three  years 
later  he  left  Petaluma  for  Onondaga 
avenue  in  San  Francisco.  In  October, 
1911,  he  moved  to  his  present  "biggest 
duck  farm  in  the  world." 


finds  it  better  to  raise  young  laying 
stock  than  to  feed  old  ducks  over 
the  winter. 

His  ducklings  are  hatched  at  the 
rate  of  3500  twice  a  week  every  week 
in  the  year.  They  are  hatched  from 
thirty  incubators.  Thence  they  pro- 
gress through  four  brooder  houses  to 
the  fattening  sheds.  It  takes  them 
five  weeks  to  reach  the  fattening 
sheds.  Their  life  in  the  brooder  houses 
is  as  follows,  although,  of  course,  there 
are  occasional  variations  from  tL? 
system: 


The  Duck  King  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  a  Few  of  Hl»  Pets. 


Here  are  some  interesting  things 
about  that  farm: 

The  Peninsula  Railroad  has  built 
a  station  there  and  called  it  "The 
Duck  Farm."  All  suburban  cars  stop 
there. 

On  the  farm  today  are  approximate- 
ly 40,000  ducks.  They  are  all  white 
Pekins.  They  occupy  nearly  200 
pens.  They  range  in  age  from  newly 
hatched  ducklings  to  laying  stock 
eighteen  months  old.  There  isn't  a 
duck  on  the  farm  older  than  twenty 
months.  When  they  reach  that  age 
they  are  sent  to  market.  Reichardt 


From  the  incubator  they  are  sent 
to  brooder  house  number  1.  Here 
they  live  in  a  temperature  105  degrees 
—^80  degrees  for  five  days.  Then  they 
go  to  brooder  house  number  2.  Here 
they  live  for  two  weeks  in  a  tempera- 
ture 90  to  70  degrees.  Next  they 
spend  on%  week  m  brooder  house 
number  3.  The  atmosphere  here  is 
80  to  70  degrees.  The  remainder  of 
their  five  weeks  in  the  brooder  houses 
is  spent  in  house  number  4,  with 
temperature  of  70  degrees. 

They  spend  the  remainder  of  their 
ten  weeks  of  life  in  the  fattening 


HOW  THE  DUCK  KING  OPERATES 

HATCHES  7000  ducklings  each  week  of  the  year. 
Never  has  less  than  40,000  ducks  on  hand. 
Buys  grain  by  the  trainload. 
Feeds  his  ducks  fifteen  tons  a  day. 
Keeps  thirty  incubators  at  work  all  the  time. 
Has  3000  to  4000  laying  ducks  in  his  yards  every  day. 
Markets  about  1000  five-pound  ducks  daily. 

His  private  refrigerating  plant  contains  $15,000  worth  of  chilled 
ducks  at  all  times  for  rush  orders. 

Total  receipts  last  year — $350,000. 


sheds  and  are  then  ready  for  market. 
During  their  sojourn  in  the  fattening 
sheds  the  ducks  are  fed  five  times 

daily. 

Reichardt's  ducks  eat  food  from  a 
$1000  food  mixer.  They  consume  an 
average  of  fifteen  tons  of  food  daily. 
Their  food  is  conveyed  to  them  by  a 
trolley  system  costing  more  than  two 
thousand  dollars.  The  food  itself  is 
ground  in  a  $2000  grinder. 

Feeds  Thousands  of  Tons  of  Grain 

In  1916  Reichardt's  ducks  ate  almost 
3000  tons  of  grain.  Today  they  are 
eating  more  than  that.  Besides  corn 
meal,  bran,  middlings,  crushed  barley, 
and  wheat  for  the  laying  birds,  they 
get  3000  quarts  of  buttermilk  daily. 

Reichardt  buys  his 
grain  by  the  carload, 
his  oyster  shells  by  the 
shipload,  and  his  gar- 
den truck  greens  in  ten- 
ton  lots. 

In  the  same  way  he 
sells.  His  delivery  auto 
holds  two  and  one-half 
tons  of  live  ducks,  and 
it  goes  to  market  every 
day  in  the  year  loaded 
to  its  capacity,  1000  5- 
pound  ducks.  This  auto 
cost  $6000. 

The  Laying  Pern 
In  the  laying  pens  are 
kept  from  3000  to  4000 
laying  ducks.  They  lay 
nearly  all  t  he  year 
around.  When  they  lay 
faster  than  the  eggs  are 
needed  for  setting,  th« 
surplus  is  kept  over  for 
setting  in  the  slack  sea- 
son. Reichardt's  incu- 
bators work,  therefore, 
the  whole  year  round. 

A  refrigerator  hous* 
on  the  farm  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  25,000  ducks. 
Here  Reichardt  has  on 
hand  usually  a  b  ou  t 
$15,000  worth  of  fro- 
zen ducks  for  emergen- 
cy orders.  The  tem- 
perature in  the  refrig- 
erator house  is  main- 
tained at  zero. 
Int'l  Film  Photo. 

The  only  duckery  in  this  country 
that  is  at  all  comparable  with  that  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  duck  king's  is  A.  J. 
Hallock's,  at  Speonk,  Long  Island,  N. 
Y.  Hallock  hatches  from  4000  to  7000 
ducklings  a  week  on  his  farm  and 
raises  and  sells  about  120,000  ducks  a 
year.  His  breeding  pen  holds  2200 
ducks,  and  his  daily  egg  harvest 
amounts  to  1800  eggs. 

Ducks  Are  Easy  to  Raise 
Reichardt  says  he  favors  ducks  be- 
cause they  are  not  troubled  with 
vermin,  are  not  subject  to  illness, 
come  to  maturity  quickly,  and  always 
find  a  ready  market.  He  says  also 
thev  are  easy  to  handle.  This  is 
true.  There  isn't  a  fence  on  the 
Reichardt  duck  farm  over  twenty-four 
inches  high.  . 

Today  Otto  Reichardt  is  doing  a 
business  of  over  $350,000  a  year  and 
•  controlling  the  duck  market  of  the 
West,  while  the  little  Reichardts — 
well,  they  are  enjoying  life  riding 
about  in  a  $6200  Thomas  Flyer  which 
Otto  gave  Mrs.  Reichardt  on  the  fif- 
teenth anniversary  of  their  wedded 
life. 

But  the  Reichardts  are  not  making 
ducks  and  drakes  of  their  money. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


A  New  Citrus  Menace 

By  A.  S.  Hoyt, 

Field    Commissioner    of  Horticulture, 
California 

FIVE  weeks  were  spent  by  the 
writer  in  Florida  recently  study- 
ing  the  effects  and  the  treatment 
of  citrus  canker,  introduced  into  that 
State  a  few  years  ago  by  means  of 
infected  nursery  stock  from  outside 
sources. 

No  cure  or  control  has  yet  been 
found  for  citrus  canker.  Before 
adopting  the  final  expedient  of  de- 
struction of  infected  trees  many  ex- 
periments were  made  in  the  effort 
to  devise  some  means  by  which  this 
disease  could  be  eradicated  or  con- 
trolled short  of  actual  destruction. 
The  results  of  these  trials  all  pointed 
definitely  to  one  conclusion  and  the 
prompt  destruction  of  infected  trees 
was  adopted.  A  great  many  growers 
having  reason  to  believe  that  portions 
of  their  groves  had  been  exposed  to 
infection  have  voluntarily  destroyed 
or  authorized  the  destruction  of  such 
trees  in  the  hope  of  saving  the  re- 
mainder. 

Burning  of  Citrus  Trees 

The  burning  of  infected  trees  is 
done  with  extreme  care  to  prevent 
spreading  the  disease  during  the  very 
process  of  destroying  it.  The  ground 
under  and  surrounding  the  tree  is 
first  sprayed  with  a  solution  of 
formaldehyde.  A  kerosene  torch  is 
used  in  burning,  with  which  the  tree 
is  defoliated  and  the  trunk  and 
branches  are  thoroughly  blackened 
with  the  flame.  The  tree  is  then  cut 
down,  the  roots  carefully  grubbed  out 
and  with  the  blackened  top  is  piled 
on  the  spot  and  burned.  Thorough 
disinfection  of  the  soil  with  formalde- 
hyde follows  at  once. 

The  inspectors  on  the  canker 
eradication  forces  of  Florida  are  re- 
quired to  observe  the  most  rigid  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
their  spreading  the  disease.  Special 
one-piece  inspection  suits  designed  to 
completely  cover  the  clothing,  with 
leggings,  high  shoes  and  special  hats, 
are  worn  at  all  times  in  citrus  prop- 
erties. These  articles  are  disinfected 
by  submerging  in  the  disinfecting 
solution  and  the  hands,  arms,  necks 
and  faces  of  the  inspectors  are  care- 
fully sponged  with  the  disinfectant. 
This  disinfection  is  practiced  without 
fail  both  upon  entering  and  leaving 
all  groves  under  inspection.  This 
means  that  if  one  enters  five  different 
citrus  groves  in  a  single  day  he  must 
disinfect  ten  times  and  five  times  as 
he  enters  the  groves  it  is  with  wet 
clothing. 

A  Strict  Quarantine 

Immediately  upon  the  discovery  of 
citrus  canker  in  a  grove  a  quarantine 
is  established  covering  all  citrus 
within  a  mile  in  all  directions  from  the 
boundaries  of  the  infected  grove  . 

When  the  serious  nature  of  citrus 
canker  came  to  be  realized  by  the 
fruit  growers  of  Florida  great  con- 
sternation prevailed.  The  prices  of 
citrus  groves  declined  and  a  feeling 
of  despondency  invaded  the  citrus  in- 
dustry. With  the  remarkable  results 
obtained  by  the  eradication  campaign 
however,  confidence  was  gradually  re- 
stored. In  the  months  of  May.  June, 
July  and  August,  1914,  1856  infected 
grove  trees  were  found  as  against 
196  for  the  corresponding  period  in 
1917.  The  experience  which  Florida 
has  had  with  citrus  canker  has  been 
severe  and  costly,  but  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  that  experience  has  come  good 
horticultural  laws,  a  splendid  central 
organization  for  their  enforcement, 
an  efficient  quarantine  service  and  a 
system  of  nursery  inspection  which 
is  at  least  the  equal  of  that  in  effect 
in  any  State. 


Northern  California  Rice 

A  Big  Crop  and  Big  Prices 

WITH  an  increased  acreage  of  steps  are  taken   to  eradicate  water 

nearly  20,000  acres,  with  a  grass,  tule  weeds  and  the  other  va- 

good  yield  and  with  a  promise  rieties  of  rice  pests." 

of  good  prices,  the  Northern  Califor-  A  much  better  quality  of  rice  will 

nia  rice  grower  is  on  velvet  this  fall.  be  sacked  this  year  than  in  the  past, 

Last  month  Orchard  and  Farm  had  Mr.  Kaupke  believes, 
an  article  by  Charles  Francis  Adams  "The  climatic  conditions  thus  far 
of  the  Rice  Land  Products  Company,  have  been  perfect,"  he  says,  "and 
whose  ranch  is  near  Maxwell.  Colusa  nowhere  have  I  observed  a  crop  fail- 
county,  telling  about  the  rice  harvest  ure.  Quantity  and  quality  both  con- 
and  how  it  was  going  to  "fill"  in  spite  sidered,  the  output  in  Northern  Cal- 
of  the  hot  weather  during  June  and  ifornia  is  going  to  make  history." 
July  when  the  thermometer  stood  at  The  Pacific  Rice  Growers'  Associa- 
over  100  degrees  for  weeks  at  a  time  tion  has  received  the  report  of  the 
and  the  rice  was  burned  in  the  field  Federal  Government,  which  has  been 
although  irrigated  heavily.  making  a  special  investigation  of  rice 
It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Adams'  pre-  production  in  California.  The  report 
diction  of  a  big  crop  at  big  prices  was  shows  there  are  1,500,000  acres  avail- 
not  an  idle  one,  for  Charles  L.  able  for  growing  the  cereal  upon  a 
Kraupke,  Government  rice  inspector,  profitable  basis. 

who  has  recently  been  making  a  thor-  "This  means  that  rice  growing  in 
ough  inspection  of  the  Northern  Cal-  this  State  is  only  in  its  infancy,"  said 
ifornia  rice  fields,  makes  the  fore-  President  J.  H.  Stephens.  "The  Sac- 
cast  that  the  crop  will  be  large  and  ramento  Valley  is  the  big  growing 
that  altogether  California  will  harvest  center,  and  with  a  crop  this  year  esti- 
85,000  acres  of  rice  this  season  as  mated  at  between  $10,000,000  and  $1 1,- 
agatnst  67,000  acres  last  year.  One  000,000,  some  idea  of  what  it  will  be 
of  the  greatest  increases  in  acreage  is  when  fully  developed  may  be  had. 
in  Yolo  County.  The  yield  there  this  "Our  association  leaves  control  of 
year  will  be  from  20,000  acres  instead  the  rice  in  the  hands  of  the  growers, 
of  from  the  8000  acres  of  last  season.  we  only  fixing  the  minimum  price. 
At  least  80  per  cent  of  the  State's  out-  This  protects  the  producer  and  elim- 
put  will  come  from  Northern  Califor-  inates  the  middleman  and  speculator, 
nia,  he  says.  The  growers  are  preparing  to  inau- 
Throughout  the  Sacramento  Val-  gurate  a  campaign  of  advertising  of 
ley,  Kraupke  found  the  condition  of  far-reaching  consequences,  believing 
the  crop  fifteen  days  in  advance  of  the  general  public  can  be  induced  to 
what  it  was  last  year.  eat  more  rice  through  such  a  cam- 
Four  Cents  a  Pound  Assured  Paj£n  of  education. 
.-,  .  .  .  To  start  this  movement,  one  cent 
Growers  may  be  assured  4  cents  per  „  b  wiI]  be  devoted  to  pub,jcity> 
pound  for  their  crop  in  the  opinion  of  whic«  wi„  ;de  abmJt  h* 
Kaupke.  Instead  of  lyi  cents  quoted  r  v  ' 
last  year  at  this  time,  buyers  are  now  y 

willing  to  pay  3  cents.    The  growers  Food  Value  of  Rice 

are  holding  out  for  4  cents.    Kaupke  A  table  showing  the  relative  nutri- 

believes  they'll  get  it.    The  Govern-  tive  value  of  cereal  foods,  potatoes 

ment  expert  declares  that  he'd  not  and  beef  has  been  secured  from  the 

be  one  bit  surprised  to  see  the  price  Federal  Government.    The  compara- 

soar  to  5  cents  before  the  entire  crop  tive  figures  show  the  following: 

is  bought.    Last  year  almost  all  of     Rice   86.09  per  cent 

the    valley's    crop    was    bought    for     Wheat  82.54  per  cent 

prices  ranging  from  \l/2  to  2Yz  cents.     Rye  .......82.79  per  cent 

The  top  price  of  3  cents  was  offered,     Oats  74.02  per  cent 

but    few    growers    had    held    their     Maize   .82.97  per  cent 

product  for  that  market.  Potatoes  •  23.24  per  cent 

Inspector  Kaupke  issues  a  warning     Fat  beef   46.03  per  cent 

to  the  State  rice  men  that  unless  they     Lean  beef   26.83  per  cent 

get  busy  and  wage  a  more  vigorous  The  United  States  eats  less  rice 

fight  against  water  grass,  tule  weed  than  any  other  nation,  amounting  to 

and  other  pests,  the  industry  will  be  5.31  pounds  per  capita, 

ruined  here  in  a  few  years.  China's   population    consumes  158 

"The  campign  against  noxious  pounds  per  capita.  The  United  States 
weeds  must  begin  immediately;  the  figures  that  with  her  own  people 
let-up  this  season  caused  a  lot  of  un-  eating  rice  in  proportion  to  the  con- 
necessary  damage,"  he  said.  "From  sumption  in  China,  it  would  require 
what  I  have  seen  this  past  month,  the  361,034,596  bushels  annually  to  sup- 
industry    is    doomed  unless  drastic  ply  the  demand. 


HATS  OFF  TO  THE  FARMER! 

By  Billy  Sunday 
TW~  T"E  USED  to  laugh  like  a  pack  of  hyenas  when  the  old  farm- 
l/lf     era,  with  their  bird-tail  whiskers,  drove  into  town.  But 
we  are  not  laughing  now.    We  are  asking  the  Almighty 
to  give  them  more  power  to  raise  more  food  to  keep  the  world  from 
starving. 

We  city  fellers  hollered  "Hey,  Rube,"  for  a  long  time  and  didn't 
know  that  the  laugh  was  on  us.  In  an  international  crisis  such  as 
we  are  facing  today  it  doesn't  take  the  people  long  to  find  out  who 
is  making  the  wheels  go  round.  If  it  wasn't  for  the  farmer  no 
country  would  amount  to  a  hill  of  beans. 

It's  the  farmer  who  makes  this  go.  Without  him  we  would 
have  no  great  cities,  no  magnificent  homes,  no  automobiles,  no 
manufacturing  interests,  no  railroads.  If  he  didn't  raise  things 
for  the  railroads  to  haul  there  would  be  no  reason  for  people  to 
assemble  themselves  in  cities  to  distribute  farm  products.  If  we 
had  no  cities  we  would  have  no  rich  folks  and  there  would  be  a 
mighty  small  market  for  automobiles.  Oive  the  farmer  credit  for 
the  prosperity  we  enjoy. 

Cincinnatus  of  old  beat  his  plowshare  into  a  sword  and  went 
to  war.  But  times  have  changed  since  them.  The  modern  Cin- 
cinnatus would  be  a  nut  to  pull  a  stunt  of  that  sort.  It  takes  four 
producers  to  support  every  soldier  who  is  in  action.  Keep  Cin- 
cinnatus on  the  fob  and  we'll  win  the  war. 


American  Hurry- Worry 

By  Gerald  Stanley  Lee 

Author  of  "Crowds." 

LIFE  is  a  kinetoscope.  It  makes 
a  great  showing  while  it  whirls, 
but  it  looks  foolish  when  it  is 
still.  One  can  never  be  sure,  when 
he  looks  at  a  thing  in  America,  that 
the  thing  he  looks  at  is  the  way  it 
looks;  but  inasmuch  as  nothing  ever 
stops  long  enough  to  be  looked  at, 
and  no  one  would  stop  to  look  at 
it  if  it  did,  it  does  not  make  very 
much  difference.  Some  of  us  have  a 
theory  that  we  are  trying  to  stop 
Some  of  us  are  hoping  to  stop  some- 
time. Most  of  us  live  our  lives  like 
"bicycles.  Unless  we  can  be  kept 
going,  we  cannot  even  stand  up. 

The  grejrt  city,  in  its  noise  ;in<l 
darkness  under  its  mesh  of  smoke, 
beats  over  us,  beats  through  us — a 
huge,  quivering  ganglion  of  getting- 
on. 

Curse  of  Overwork 

Homes  are  on  castors.  The  faster 
they  get  on  from  cottage  to  house, 
and  from  house  to  mansion",  and  from 
neighborhood  to  neighborhood,  the 
more  at  home  we  feel  in  them.  The 
getting-on  husband  comes  home  to 
his  getting-on  wife,  and  after  the 
getting-on  children  have  gone  to  bed, 
they  sit  by  the  fire  and  talk  about 
getting  on  and  about  how  other  peo- 
ple are  getting  on. 

To  have  a  business  office  is  to  have 
a  place  where  one  sits  down  to  work 
— to  get  rid  of  one's  home. 

To  have  a  home  is  to  have  a  place 
where  one  can  sit  down  and  want 
another. 

Overwork  is  a  spell  upon  us.  It  is 
the  final  polish  on  our  virtues  and  the 
thrill — the  real  American  thrill — in 
our  sins.  We  are  all  drawn  into  it. 
We  know  we  are  overworked  and 
overworried,  but  we  do  not  know 
what  to  do  about  it. 

We  have  worked  so  much  and  so 
hard  that  we  have  given  up  living — 
from  sheer  habit — most  of  us.  The 
best  we  can  do  is  to  appear  to  live. 
We  work  on  that.  With  hardly  a 
single  exception,  with  those  of  us 
who  belong  to  society,  we  are  over- 
worked in  doing  things  we  do  not 
want  to  do  in  order  to  keep  up  ap- 
pearances of  having  things  we  do  not 
want  to  have. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  extra 
responsibility  of  looking  as  if  we  en- 
joyed keeping  up  appearances — of 
having  things  we  do  not  want  to 
have.  From  the  routine  of  getting  a 
living  to  the  industry  of  wearing 
clothes  we  do  not  want  to  afford,  and 
the  manual  labor  of  making  calls  we 
do  not  want  to  make,  to  the  over- 
work and  doggedness  of  our  benevol- 
ence, society — as  a  whole — is  a  great 
middle-class  institution  for  keeping 
up  appearances. 

Rest  and  Motoring 

There  are  only  two  ways  for  an 
American  to  do,  apparently,  to  put 
himself  in  good  form  after  over- 
work. 

One  way  is  to  lie  down  quick  and 
read  an  article  like  this  and,  in  a 
plain,  old-fashioned  way,  go  to  sleep. 

The  other  way  is  a  motor  car. 

Every  day  on  the  dot,  down  in 
New  York  at  the  close  of  the  business 
hours,  one  can  see  skyscrapers  ex- 
ploding business  men  into  the  street 
to  calm  them.  A  minute  more,  one 
can  see  them,  thousands  of  them,  the 
brains  of  the  country,  on  a  thousand 
roads  all  being  softly  exploded  along 
through  the  green  fields  past  the 
daisies,  past  the  buttercups,  and  past 
the  little  singing  brooks,  calming 
themselves,  drinking  up  the  colossal 
hills,  scooping  up  the  quiet  little 
gentle  valleys,  and  slaking  their  thirst 
and  resting  their  souls  on  long  flying 
strips  of  cool  big  blue  sky. 
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Use  Corn,  Not  Wheat 

By  Herbert  Hoover 

THE  United  States  and  its  Allies 
face  a  wheat  deficit  of  400,000,- 
000  bushels  unless  new  econ- 
omies are  introduced.  A  saving  of 
one  pound  of  wheat  flour  a  week  for 
every  person,  he  declared,  would  go 
far  toward  solving  entirely  the  food 
question. 

It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the 
American  people  to  use  corn  instead 
of  wheat  wherever  possible  and  corn 
meal  instead  of  white  flour. 

Corn  is  our  great  American  crop. 
For  patriotic  reasons  during  the  next 
few  months  it  should  be  eaten,  so 
that  more  wheat 
and  flour  may  be 
sent  to  our  allies. 

The  Allies  are 
isolated  from  those 
markets,  other  than 
Canada  and  the 
United  States,  on 
which  they  were 
accustomed  to  rely 
before  the  war. 
The  Russian  sup- 
ply cannot  be  got- 
ten out.  Bulgar- 
ian and  Rumanian 
supplies  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Cen- 
tral Empires.  The 
voyage  from  Aus- 
tralia and  India  is 
three  times  as  long 
and  therefore  re- 
quires three  times 
as  many  tons  of 
shipping  as  is  re- 
quired from  North 
Atlantic  ports. 
There  has  been  a 
large  failure  in  the 
South  American 
countries. 

All  the  Allied 
countries  are  rig- 
orously adminis- 
tering and  econo- 
mizing their  food. 
But  the  Allies  are 
unable  to  use  oth- 
er cereals  alone  for 
bread.  They  can 
use  them  only  as 

added  to  wheat  flour  to  make  the  war 
bread  now  in  universal  use  in  Eu- 
ropean countries. 

The  deficit  of  40,000,000  bushels 
can  be  at  least  partially  overcome  if 
we  can  increase  our  exports  from 
88,000,000  to  220,000,000.  This  can  be 
accomplished  if  we  will  substitute  one 
pound  of  other  cereals  for  one  pound 
of  wheat  flour  weekly  a  person;  that 
is,  if  we  reduce  our  consumption  of 
wheat  flour  from  five  pounds  a  week 
to  four  pounds  a  week  per  person. 

France,  Italy,  United  Kingdom  and 
Belgium  must  import  during  the  next 
twelve  months  577,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  and  674,000,000  bushels  of  other 
cereals  to  meet  normal  consumption 
requirements. 

Against  this  is  balanced  an  esti- 
mated wheat  surplus  of  88,000,000 
bushels  in  the  United  States  and 
120,000,000  bushels  in  Canada,  and  a 
surplus  of  other  cereals  totaling  829,- 
000,000  bushels  in  the  United  States 
and  119,000,000  bushels  in  Canada. 

These  figures  alone  represent  a 
wheat  deficit  of  369,000,000  bushels, 
but  in  addition  the  United  States  must 
reserve  a  part  of  her  supply  for  neu- 
trals furnishing  this  country  vital 
supplies,  and  must  also  protect  its 
reserve  stocks,  bringing  the  total 
deficit  up  to  about  400,000,000  bushels. 

While  this  situation  is  one  of  great 
difficulty  and  concern  it  must  be  met 
and  met  by  elimination  of  waste  and 
reduction  in  wheat  consumption  and 
proper  substitution 


THE  Government  is  sending  out 
an  S.  O.  S.  call  to  the  home  and 
market  gardeners  to  lay  in  a 
stock  of  vegetable  seeds  for  next 
year's  planting. 

A  shortage  was  threatened  last  sea- 
son and  it  will  be  staved  off  this  next 
season  only  by  extra  efforts  on  the 
part  of  seedmen,  who,  by  the  way, 
have  enjoyed  a  very  profitable  year. 

A  great  impetus  has  been  given  to 
seed  farming  since  the  war  began, 
and  this  year  the  seed  farmers  have 
put  in  heavy  crops.  But  even  these 
will  hardly  save  the  situation,  the 
Government  experts  say,  unless  the 
home  and  market  gardener  help  along- 
by  saving  vegetable  seeds. 

In  earlier  times  the  home  saving 
of  all  kinds  of  seeds  was  the  rule, 
but  of  late  years  little  of  that  sort 


back  and  hold  them  in  place  by  an 
elastic  band  or  a  string.  Allow  these 
ears  to  ripen  thoroughly  on  the  stalk. 
All  the  ripe  ears  remaining  at  the 
end  of  the  season  in  any  crop  of  sweet 
corn  should  be  harvested  and  saved. 
The  best  ears  will  make  passably 
good  seed,  and  everyone  whose  early 
life  was  spent  on  a  farm  remembers 
the  enjoyment  that  was  to  be  found 
in  parched  sweet  corn. 

Seeds  of  beets,  carrots  and  turnips 
can  seldom  be  grown  profitably  in 
the  home  garden.  When  it  is  at- 
tempted, it  is  best  to  make  special 
plantings  in  midsummer,  taking  pains 
to  protect  the  plants  from  early  frost 
and  to  pull  and  store  them  before 
cold  weather. 

Seeds  of  cucumbers  and  summer 
squashes  are  saved  by  splitting  the 


s 

Threshing  Seed  in  Santa 

of  thing  has  been  done.  Here  are 
some  hints  that  may  be  of  service  to 
the  home  gardener: 

Beans  and  Peas 

Shell  the  seed,  spread  it  out  not 
over  two  or  three  grains  deep,  and 
when  thoroughly  dry  store  it  for  the 
winter  in  bags  of  coarse*  open-meshed 
fabric  hung  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 

Pods  which  for  any  reason  have 
been  overlooked  when  picking  beans 
or  peas  for  the  table  should  be  saved, 
since  they  can  be  shelled  for  seed, 
though  inferior  to  the  selected  stock 
described  above.  In  saving  seed  from 
remnant  crops  of  this  kind  it  is  well 
to  discard  all  pods  containing  only 
one  or  two  seeds,  as  these  may  have 
come  from  plants  with  a  tendency  to 
produce  poorly  filled  pods. 

Some  very  destructive  bean  dis- 
eases, including  pod-spot,  are  carried 
in  the  seed;  so  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant to  observe  the  general  rule 
that  no  seed  should  be  saved  from 
diseased  plants  when  saving  beans  for 
seed.  Never  save  seed  from  pods 
which  are  not  bright  and  clean. 
Sweet  Corn 

The  best  seed  corn  can  be  secured 
by  allowing  it  to  ripen  on  the  plant, 
and,  since  a  single  ear  will  be  seed 
enough  for  a  small  garden,  it  is  quite 
practicable  to  do  this.  Select  the 
best  and  earliest  ears  by  stripping 
down  the  husks  to  examine  the  grain 
and  to  remove  any  worms  that  may 
be  found,  and  then  carefully  fold  them 


Clara  Valley,  California. 

ripe  fruit,  scraping  out  the  seeds  and 
pulp  and  washing  them  until  clean, 
pouring  off  the  light  floating  seeds. 
Dry  the  seed  in  the  sun,  stirring  it 
occasionally.  This  will  take  two  or 
three  days. 

Melons,  Tomatoes,  Peppers 
Watermelons,  muskmelon  and  win- 
ter squash  seed  are  saved  in  the  same 
way. 

For  tomato  seed  select  good  fruits 
and  permit  them  to  ripen  until  past 
the  edible  stage,  but  not  to  decay. 

Crush  the  fruits  and  separate  the 
skins  and  denser  portions  of  the  flesh 
bv  hand  or  with  a  coarse  sieve,  fold 
the  seeds  with  the  softer  pulp  into  a 
square  of  coarse  muslin  or  strong 
cheesecloth,  and  work  this  energet- 
ically with  the  fingers  under  water. 
It  is  thus  possible  to  clean  the  seeds 
very  nicely  by  forcing  the  pulp  out 
through  the  cloth.  When  clean, 
spread  the  seed  thinly  in  an  airy 
place  until  dry  and  then  store  it. 

For  the  home  garden,  seeds  of  the 
eggplant  in  sufficient  number  can  be 
picked  from  ripe  fruit  with  a  pen- 
knife and  dried  and  stored. 

Select  well-ripened  fruits  of  peppers, 
spread  the  seed  thinly  until  very  dry, 
and  then  store  it. 

Lettuce  and  Radishes 

With  lettuce  the  seed  crop  matures 
slowly,  and  when  the  first  seed  heads 
open  so  that  there  is  danger  of  serious 
loss  from  shattering,  pull  the  plants 

(Continued  on  Pare  41.) 


Avocado  Experiences 

By  Martin  Fesler 
Of  Covin;  C«*. 

I HAVE  observed  many  failures 
among  avocado  growers  and  most 
of  them  are  due  to  a  lack  of  care. 
If  one  plans  to  raise  avocados  among 
orange  trees  and  depend  on  them 
growing  by  watering  them  with  the 
regular  run  they  will  do  no  good. 
They  should  be  watered  at  least  every 
two  weeks  and  with  small  trees 
oftener  is  better.  Much  depends  on 
the  character  of  the  soil.  They  will 
stand  a  mighty  lot  of  hardship  and 
still  hang  on  but  they  will  do  no  good. 

The  trunk  of  the 
tree  should  always 
be  protected  from 
the  hot  sun  until 
it  grows  its  own 
shade. 

I  bought  trees 
that  had  been  bud- 
ded on  two  and 
possibly  three-year 
old  root  stock. 
This  had  been  ac- 
:omph'shed  by  saw- 
ing off  the  trunk 
at  the  ground  and 
allowing  a  sprout 
to  gro^w  up  and 
placing  the  butt  in 
that. 

When  balled,  this 
stump  is  hid  and 
you  think  you  are 
getting  a  fine  tree 
only  to  learn  later 
that  it  does  not 
grow.  You  can  fig- 
ure on  the  loss  of 
about  a  half  year's 
growth  or  more 
on  trees  of  this 
character,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  care 
you  give  them.  The 
second  year  they 
will  take  hold  and 
grow,  but  I  find  it 
does  not  pay  to 
plant  that  sort  of 
a  tree. 

Where  budded 
trees  are  to  be  ri- 
budded,  in  many  cases  I  think  it  will 
be  advisable  to  get  back  to  the  seed- 
ling stock  in  preference  to  budding 
on  the  budded  tree.  This  can  be  ac- 
complished by  stubbing  back  the  tree 
at  the  ground  and  allowing  a  shoot 
to  come  up  from  below  the  old  bud 
and  working  from  that.  As  some 
trees  grow  so  much  more  thrifty  than 
others  it  is  not  advisable  to  mix  them 
up  too  much.  This  is  not  practical 
with  trees  of  any  considerable  size. 

I  have  a  Challenge  bud  growing  in 
a  Harmon  trunk  and  a  similar  one 
in  a  seedling  stock  about  twenty-five 
feet  away,  and  there  is  no  compari- 
son between  the  two.  The  one  on 
the  Harmon  is  a  year  older  than  the 
seedling  and  it  is  not  as  large.  I 
know  of  instances  where  growers 
have  been  advised  to  plant  Harmons 
to  be  top-worked  later,  when  we 
know  more  definitely  what  we  want 
to  grow.  My  experience  has  taught 
me  that  we  are  going  against  trouble 
when  we  pursue  this  course. 

I  can  get  more  results  with  an  avo- 
cado tree  in  three  years  than  with 
an  orange  tree  in  seven.  Next  year 
will  see  every  unprofitable  orange  tree 
in  my  grove  removed  and  there  are  a 
mighty  lot  of  them  in  most  groves  I 
know  anything  about. 

I  had  fourteen  trees  that  fruited 
last  year  ranging  from  a  half  dozen 
to  350.  On  account  of  the  high  cost 
of  potatoes  wc  only  sold  a  few.  The 
price  wc  received  was  very  satisfac- 
tory. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Amazing  Crop  Records  of  the  Imperial  Valley 


OVER  and  over  again  our  agrari- 
an writers  have  pointed  out 
that  the  chances  of  men  of  small 
means  to  acquire  land  in  California 
are  getting  smaller  and  smaller.  This 
has  been  true  of  land  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin and  Sacramento  valleys,  the 
price  of  which,  on  an  average,  has 
more  than  doubled  in  the  past  fifteen 
or  twenty  years,  and  indeed  there  are 
plenty  of  cases  where  bare  acres  were 
sold  for  $25  to  $50  ten  years  ago  and 
lately  have  been  resold  at  $100  to 
$200  an  acre  and  even  higher. 

But  what  has  been  true  of  other 
parts  of  California  in  this  respect  is 
not  true  in  a  general  way  of  Imperial 


How  the  Kaffir  Corn  Grows  There. 

County,  where  as  good  agricultural 
land  as  lies  out  of  doors  can  still  be 
bought  at  very  reasonable  prices — 
that  is  to  say,  from  $65  an  acre  up, 
and  on  favorable  terms.  The  small 
farmer — the  man  who  can  purchase 
only  five  to  ten  acres — can  be  accom- 
modated there,  and  so  can  the  man 
who  wants  to  buy  a  whole  section, 
and  they  can  get  as  easy  buying  con- 
ditions as  anywhere,  while  the  cost 
of  preparing  land  for  irrigation  is 
lower  than  in  many  other  districts. 

One  Crop  Pays  for  Land 

And  what  a  country  is  Imperial 
Valley  for  the  man  who  knows  some- 
thing about  irrigation  farming  and 
who  has  the  ability  and  the  determi- 
nation to  succeed!  There  is  no  other 
place  in  this  country  that  I  can  think 
of  that  affords  better  chances  for  suc- 
cess or  where  bigger  crops  can  be 


Figures  That  Take  One's  Statistical  Breath  Away 

By  Burton  Hale. 


A  lot  of  our  agriculturally  minded 
people  in  city  and  country  are  find- 
ing this  out.  Their  attention  has  been 
attracted  to  Imperial  County  by  re- 
ports of  the  astonishing  yields  of  va- 
rious crops,  chief  among  them  being 
cotton,  barley,  alfalfa,  milo  maize  and 
kaffir  corn.  Then,  too,  they  have 
been  amazed  by  the  records  made  by 
the  livestock  men,  particularly  the 
cattle  and  swine  raisers — records  that 
were  due  to  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in 
this  country.  They  have  been  told 
that  fruits  thrive  better  and  ripen 
earlier  there  than  in  any  other  dis- 
trict, that  apricots  have  a  30-day  start 
over  those  of  any  other  region  in  the 
whole  country,  not  even  excepting 
the  Salt  River  Valley  of  Arizona. 
They  have  heard  about  the  enormous 
cantaloupe  crops,  they  have  heard 
about  the  big  yields  of  watermelons, 
of  tomatoes,  of  peas,  lettuce  and  as- 
paragus, of  a  large  individual  yield  of 
hemp,  and  they  have  heard  about  the 


forty  bags  of  grain  per  acre  after  his 
field  has  been  used  as  pasturage  and 
eaten  down  by  catt.le  two  or  three 
times.  Many  of  the  barley  growers, 
by  renting  out  their  fields  to  cattle 
owners  at  $3  a  head  per  month,  make 
enough  money  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  putting  in  their  crop.  They  can 
give  their  land  over  to  pasturage 
from  two,  to  three  months  before  the 
barley  joints.  If  they  do  not  do  this 
the  grain  would  stool  .out  and  grow 
so  rank  and  luxurious  that  it  would 
lodge  and  would  be  very  difficult  to 
harvest. 

I  can  see  some  of  our  California 
grain  growers  smile  at  this  statement, 
but  in  order  to  establish  its  truth  all 
they  have  to  do  is  to  go  down  to  the 
barley  fields  of  Imperial  and  see  for 
themselves. 

Then  look  at  the  wonderful  alfalfa 
yield — six  to  nine  tons  in  a  season 
per  acre.  It  is  nothing  unusual  for 
the  alfalfa  grower  to  make  from  five 
to  seven  cuttings  a  year. 


Five  Thousand  Carloads  of  Cantaloupes  Shipped  Out  This  Tear. 


fine  production  of  grapes,  pears  and 
dates. 

But  these  fancy  crops  do  not  inter- 
est the  practical  farmer  of  today  who 
is  looking  over  the  fence  into  this 
Edenic  land.  The  hard-headed  prac- 
tical man  wants  to  know  what  hap- 
pens when  you  get  down  to  hog  and 
hominy,  for  these  are  hog-and-hom- 
iny  times. 

Well,  let's  talk  about  hog  and  hom- 
iny. Let's  see  what  that  man-on-the- 
outside-looking-in  has  a  chance  to  do 
if  he  owns  a  fair-sized  ranch  in  Im- 
perial. Let's  not  get  away  into  the 
realms  of  fancy — let's -stick  to  what 
actually  has  been  done  down  there 
by  men  who  haven't  been  farming 


rial  County  ahead  as  a  dairying  dis- 
trict by  leaps  and  bounds. 

The  butter  production  of  the  coun- 
ty in  1911  was  2,885,941  pounds.  By 
1913  it  had  risen  to  5,780,228  pounds, 
and  last  year  it  reached  the  enormous 
total  of  6,780,552  pounds.  This  placed 
Imperial  County  away  up  in  Califor- 
nia butter  production,  making  it  the 
second  county  in  the  State,  Stanislaus 
being  first,  while  the  gain  in  five  years 
was  235  per  cent.  No  wonder  that  E. 
H.  Webster,  former  chief  of  the  Dairy 
Division  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  says:  "Oppor- 
tunities for  profit  in  dairying  are 
greater  in  Imperial  Valley  than  in  any 
other  district  that  I  know  of  in  the 
United  States." 

Astonishing  Butter  Record 

Right  here  is  a  summing  up  that  is 
very  significant:  The  six  other  South- 
ern California  counties  produced  1,- 
035,008  pounds  of  butter  in  1916,  whle 
Imperial  County  in  the  same  year  pro- 
duced 6,780,552  pounds,  or  over  six- 
sevenths  of  the  total. 

And  here  is  the  essence  of  hog  and 
hominy,  although  the  industry  is  only 
a  few  years  old:  Swine  were  raised 
in  Imperial  County  last  year  to  the 
extent  of  42,262  head.  This  was  ap- 
proximately twice  as  many  as  were 
raised  in  any  other  county  in  Califor- 
nia, according  to  the  latest  reports. 
This  splendid  showing  is  due,  of 
course,  to  the  ease  with  which  swine 
are  produced  and  fattened  in  Impe- 
rial, the  feeding  facilities  being  far 
greater  than  those  of  any  other  part 
of  the  State. 

After  some  years  of  experience  the 
Imperial  Valley  hog  raiser  has  learned 
that  raising  hogs  on  alfalfa  alone  is 
not  altogether  a  profitable  game.  As 
in  other  parts  of  California,  the  sys- 
tem of  feeding  swine  on  alfalfa  up  to 
within  three  or  four  weeks  of  market- 
ing them  and  then  graining  them  up 
to  the  time  they  are  sold,  has  beea 
found  to  be  a  mistake.  Such  hogs 
show  two  kinds  of  flesh,  yellow  or 
soft,  occasioned  by  the  alfalfa,  and  a 
'layer  of  white  or  hard  flesh  caused  by 
grain  feeding.    The  practice  followed 

A  Little  Imperial  Valley  Hay  Stack. 


raised  right  along  year  after  year.  To 
be  sure  we  are  hearing  wonderful  and 
doubtless  true  stories  of  what  the  soil 
of  the  Delta  district  has  been  doing, 
but  no  man  of  moderate  means  could 
possibly  get  a  start  there,  as  acreage 
prices  are  sky-high  and  are  going  to 
remain  there,  while  in  the  Imperial 
Valley  it  is  easy  to  get  a  farming 
foothold  upon  the  land — so  easy  that 
in  many  cases  the  first  year's  crop 
has  paid  all  the  initial  expense  and 
left  a  good  margin  beside. 


And  Hew  the  Cattle  Omr  Dawa  That  Way! 

very  long,  but  some  of  them  have 
made  as  much  money  as  if  they  had 
been  following  the  plow  every  year 
in  less  favorejl  parts  of  the  coast. 
Wonderful  Barley  and  Alfalfa 
Take  barley.  What  is  achieved  by 
the  Imperial  Valley  ranchers  with 
this  crop  would  tax  the  credulity  of 
the  Middle  Western  farmer  and,  in 
fact,  of  most  of  the  grain  growers  on 
this  coast.  The  Imperial  barley  man 
is  able  to  produce  from  fifteen  to 


Kaffir  corn  and  milo  maize  thrive 
prodigiously,  giving  a  yield  of  1500 
to  3500  pounds  to  the  acre.  After  the 
maize  has  been  topped  cattle  are  pas- 
tured on  the  stalks,  which  make  ex- 
cellent feed. 

So  that,  with  the  tremendous  yields 
of  alfalfa  and  maize,  it  is  evident  that 
the  Imperial  Valley  rancher  can  easily 
provide  himself  with  abundant  forage 
crops.  It  is  a  land  of  fat  and  not  of 
lean  kins,  and  the  result  of  the  luxu- 
riant forage  has  been  to  send  Impe- 


by  the  most  successful  Imperial 
swine  men  is  to  feed  the  pigs  a  pound 
of  grain  a  day  from  the  time  they  are 
big  enough  to  eat  until  they  weigh  lit 
pounds,  in  addition  to  the  alfalfa  they 
graze.  Hogs  are  good  gleaners  and 
there  is  plenty  to  glean  in  the  stubble 
fields  of  Imperial  County,  where  they 
lay  on  fat  at  an  amazing  rate. 

Sheep  also  thrive  wonderfully  o« 
these  same  stubble  fields.  Speaking 
of  sheep,  Imperial  County  raised  in 

(Continued   on    Pace  17.) 
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All  About  Alfalfa,  the  King  of  Forage  Crops 


FROM  among  the  wild  classes  of 
South  American  alfalfas  there 
have  been  selected  for  cultiva- 
tion over  ninety  species  and  varieties 
belonging  to  the  alfalfa-clover  fami- 
lies, many  of  which  have  been  grown 
for  centuries;  in  fact,  since  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  Medicago  sativa,  common 
alfalfa,  while  less  hardy  than  red 
clover,  was  the  class  most  generally 
cultivated.  Therefore,  it  is  fair  to  as- 
sume that  the  seed  of  this  species  was 
the  first  to  be  introduced  into  South 
America  from  Spain.  It  is  well  known 
that  alfalfa  is  a  genus  of  leguminous 
papilionaceous  plants  belonging  to 
the  pulse  family,  and  is  a  forage  plant 
of  first  order;  both  in  a  green  state, 


The  South  American  Varieties 
Luther  Burbank 


By 


rich  the  soil  t«xa  great  degree,  rather 
than  to  impoverish  it  like  most  oth- 
er forage  crops. 

The  fact  that  there  is  a  distinct 
Chilian  variety  of  alfalfa  is  not  ad- 
mitted by  many  of  the  botanists  of 
that  country.  They  claim  it  to  have 
been  imported  from  Spain  years  ago, 
that  it  has  not  been  found  growing 
wild,  and  therefore  is  not  a  native 
Chilian  plant.  It  can  therefore  hardly 
be  regarded  as  a  separate  species,  but 
owing  to  the  changed  environment  it 


covering  the  cobblestones  of  a  river's 
bottom. 

In  rich  soil,  many  weeds  and  stray 
wild  grasses  grow  with  alfalfa  during 
its  first  year,  and  to  obtain  a  clean 
field,  weeding  is  necessary.  If  sown 
in  very  poor  soil,  sand  or  gravel,  it 
grows  clean  without  any  accompany- 
ing weed*pests. 

Irrigation  Peculiarities. 

I  have  seen  fields  of  excellent  alfal- 
fa growing  on  dry  soil  previously  ir- 


or  as  hay,  it  is  of  great  food  value. 

Its  hardy  qualities  make  its  cultiva- 
tion adapted  to  all  countries  where 
the  summers  are  sufficiently  warm  for 
hardy  plants.  Any  soil  is  congenial, 
but  it  prefers  one  that  allows  filtra- 
tion, or  where  the  subsoil  is  replaced 
by  gravel  or  decomposed  rock.  Stag- 
nant water  on  or  near  the  surface  is 
fatal  to  its  best  growth. 

Long  cultivation  in  South  America 
under  the  various  climatic  and  soil 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  different 
countries  where  it  is  grown  have  nat- 
urally produced  new  varieties  of  al- 
falfa. These  new  varieties  have  not 
been  scientifically  tested  to  determine 
their  exact  food  value.  However,  it 
is  known  that  all  South  America  al- 
f  lfa  is  of  fully  equal  merit  to  Medi- 
cago sativa,  with  a  larger  increase  of 
growth. 

Best  For  the  Dairy- 
Careful  experiments  would  probably 
develop  additional  merits  in  various 
directions.  These  alfalfas  give  the 
best  qualities  to  milk  and  butter;  in 
fact,  it  adds  quality  to  these  products 
quite  the  equal  of  that  produced  by 
the  very  best  of  the  grasses. 

As  grown  in  Europe,  the  flowers 
are  generally  yellow,  in  axillary 
spikes,  and  the  leaves  are  usually 
pinnate  trifoliolate.  Medicago  sativa 
grown  in  Europe  has  blue  or  violet 
spikes. 

In  South  America  alfalfa  has  gen- 
erally been  grown  in  impoverished 
natural  soils,  and  without  manure. 
Fertilizer  is  considered  unnecessary, 
for,  through  the  agency  of  certain 
bacteria,  the  plants  are  supplied  with 
nitrogen  in  such  quantities  as  to  en- 


has  undergone  such  modification  as 
to  warrant  its  being  considered  a  va- 
riety, at  least  within  its  present 
range. 

Weeds  and  Wild  Grass. 

The  same  seed  originally  introduced 
into  Peru  and  Argentina  has  also  pro- 
duced new  varieties,  admitted  to  be 
separate  and  distinct,  the  principal 
stalks  growing  to  a  height  of  four 
feet  and  over,  with  numerous  branches 
extending  from  every  side.  Its 
flowers  of  light  blue  and  purple  or 
lilac,  occur  in  condensed  heads 
(glomerules). 

It  thrives  in  a  great  diversity  of 
climates  from  the  arid,  rainless  min- 
eral lands  of  the  far  North  where  it 
is  always  summer,  to  the  extremely 
damp  and  wet  soils  of  the  South, 
where  the  summer  is  two  and  one- 
half  to  three  months  long,  with  a 
winter  of  nine  months  of  nearly  con- 
tinuous rain. 

Its  long  tap  roots  quickly  grow  to 
a  great  depth,  and  when  they  reach 
moisture  the  plant  continues  to  pros- 
per even  without  irrigation.  However, 
it  is  generally  grown  as  a  crop 
through  artificial  water  supply.  It 
adapts  itself  to  any  soil,  i.  e.,  primi- 
tive earths,  arenaceous,  loamy,  arid, 
poor  red,  yellow  and  black  clays  of 
every  class,  mixed  with  gravel,  decom- 
posed quartz,  or  granite,  and  other 
fragments  of  stone  in  large  quantities, 
shifting   sands,   and    sands  scantily 


rigated,  but  from  a  change  in  a  river's 
course  it  became  impossible  to  obtain 
the  proper  head  to  continue  the  irri- 
gation. The  roots  having  reached  the 
water  supply  were  able  to  procure  the 
necessary  moisture  for  plant  food. 
This  shows  that  alfalfa  may  thrive 
with  moisture,  independent  of  soil 
conditions,  and  that  it  matters  little 
whether  the  water  be  supplied  super- 
ficially or  from  some  subterranean 
source.  If  the  surface  moisture  will 
sustain  the  plant  until  its  roots  reach 
even  a  slight  degree  of  permanent 
water    supply,    it    will  afterwards 


thrive  without  surface  irrigation, 
though  this  would  generally  largely 

increase  the  yield. 

In  Chili  there  is  no  fixed  period  for 
cutting.  When  it  reaches  a  suitable 
height,  usually  about  three  or  more 
feet,  it  is  cut  without  reference  to  its 
being  in  flower.  When  the  shoots  are 
new  they  are  roundish;  as  they  ma- 
ture, they  become  somewhat  square; 
many  of  the  stalks  and  stems  are  hol- 
low, others  partly  hollow  or  filled 
with  a  soft,  spongy  pith,  all  of  which 
is  eaten,  either  green  or  dry.  All 
classes  of  farm  animals  are  range  fed 
in  Chili,  and  never  housed  beyond 
such  protection  as  the  shelter  of  the 
trees  furnish.  They  are  in  the  open 
the  entire  year.  There  are  three  cut- 
tings annually,  which  are  baled  and 
used  only  for  stable  animals  in  the 
cities  or  mines,  and  in  places  where 
there  is  no  green  pasture. 

Cattle  Thrive  on  It. 
All  animals  quickly  fatten  on  al- 
falfa, though  not  so  readily  as  when 
fed  on  red  clover.  An  animal  fat- 
tened on  green  alfalfa  yields  meat  of 
special  sweetness  and  firmness,  fur- 
nished with  healthy  fat,  of  extra  su- 
perior quality,  always  used  as  a  food 
product  in  Chili  in  preference  to  lard. 

Live  cattle  fattened  upon  alfalfa 
command  an  advanced  price  in  the 
markets  and  alfalfa  fed  beef  is  read- 
ily detected  by  the  butchers  from  the 
watery,  unsubstantial  and  flavorless 
fat  of  clover  fed  stock. 

In  breaking  up  old  alfalfa  fields, 
the  upper  parts  of  the  roots  are  so 
tenacious  as  often  to 
stop  the  plow,  especial- 
ly when  the  ancient 
Chilian  implement  is 
used,  but  if  proper 
American  plows  were 
used,  little  or  no  diffi- 
culty would  occur  in 
cutting  or  breaking  the 
roots. 

There  is  in  Chili  no 
bloating  or  other  Ml 
effects  from  feeding  or 
overfeeding  alfalfa, 
green  or  dry,  but  on 
the  contrary  the  very 
best  results  are  sure  to 
follow.  One  sowing 
lasts  about  eight  years, 
when  field  fed;  if  ani- 
mals are  not  allowed 
to  enter  the  field  and 
successive  crops  are 
cut,  it  lasts  ten  to 
twelve  years. 

Is  Merely  a  Wild  Species 

Stray  plants  of  alfalfa  have  been 
found  growing  in  the  Cordillera,  oa 
both  the  Chili  and  Argentina  sides, 
far  away  from  any  class  of  civiliza- 
tion or  cultivation,  but  its  increase  is 
hindered  by  wild  rats  and  birds  eat- 
ing the  seeds,  or  they  may  fall  among 
the  rocks  where  there  is  no  soil  in 
which  to  reproduce  themselves.  No 
one  has  yet  taken  the  trouble  to  learn 
whether  these  are  wild  species  or 

(Continued  on  Pace  42) 
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WHAT  YOUR  FIFTY-DOLLAR 

LIBERTY  BOND  WILL  BUY 

THE  $50  you  loan  the  Government  will  buy  any  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

Thirteen  13-pound  shells  for  destroying  submarines. 
Four  5-inch  shells  for  the  same  purpose. 
One  hundred  pounds  of  smokeless  powder. 
Eighteen  gas  masks  for  a  like  number  of  men  at  the  front. 
-   Enough  coal  to  drive  a  destroyer  120  miles. 

Enough  gasoline  to  drive  a  submarine  destroyer  150  miles. 
Four  months'  subsistence  for  a  soldier. 
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How  to  Make  Poultry  Pay 

Methods  Urged  by  an  Expert 
C.  Huff 


By  Charles 

AN  experience,  both  as  poultry 
rancher  and  as  egg  buyer,  in 
California  during  eighteen  years, 
ought  to  make  me  somewhat  of  an 
authority  on  what  is  needed  to  make 
success  in  the  Poultry  business.  I 
visit  from  sixty  to  eighty  poultry 
ranches  twice  a  week  and  I  deal  with 
poultrymen  within  an  area  of  100 
square  miles.  This  year  my  egg  pur- 
chases will  run  to  about  $45,000.  I- 
have  had  chicken  ranches  with  as 
many  as  1500  birds. 

The  one  great  fact  I  would  impress 
upon  all,  who  may  engage  in  the 
poultry  industry,  is  to  specialize  on 
one  or  two  breeds  of  thoroughbreds. 
I  have  seen  many  failures  of  men  who 
have  tried  to  ranch  it  with  ten  or  more 
breeds  of  pullets.  Concentrate  on  not 
more  than  two  varieties  and  be  sure 
of  your  breeds.  Study  them  from 
every  angle  of  the  poultry  business. 
With  but  two  breeds,  the  area  of  the 
poultry  ranch  need  be  but  one-third 
area,  where  several  breeds  are  kept. 

Poultrymen  Who  Make  Money 

The  poultryman's  attention  is  to 
far  better  advantage  in  the  care  of 
1000  hens  of  one  thoroughbred  breed 
than  to  that  number  of  hens  in  four 
breeds.  He  comes  to  know  exactly 
the  quantity  of  feed  for  his  particular 
breed  and  he  saves  there  in  pocket 
and  he  conserves  his  gray  matter. 


proportion  to  the  cost  of  feed.  The 
small  margin  of  profit  is  spurring  all 
poultry  ranchers  to  cull  expenses 
closely  and  to  watch*  out  for  leaks. 
Everywhere  young  pullets  are  being 
grown  to  take  the  places  of  older 
ones  that  have  proved  unprofitable 
layers. 

More  and  more  is  attention  given 
to  eliminating  pullets  that  do  not  pro- 
duce. Kaffir  corn  is  being  used  for 
feed  more  and  more  instead  of  wheat. 

Another  bit  of  advice;  let  the 
poultryman  see  to  it  that  his  pullets 
have  plenty  of  shade  in  the  summer 
season.  Oh,  how  many  men  I  have 
seen  who  failed  in  the  industry  be- 
cause of  heedlessness  of  shade  for 
the  chicks  or  for  the  cleanliness  of 
the  drinking  water.  Men  who  let  the 
water  bowls  go  uncleaned  for  weeks 
at  a  time  and  never  provide  shade  for 
their  pullets  in  days  when  Old  Sol  is 
sending  down  his  fieriest  darts,  won- 
der that  their  pullets  sicken  and  die. 

I  find  that  the  shade  of  a  fig  tree 
is  the  best  for  pullets  in  the  more 
arid  regions.  The  fig  provides  a 
fine  shade  in  the  summer  and  none 
in  the  winter.  The  shade  holds  the 
moisture  in  the  earth  better  than 
any  other  variety  of  tree  in  Cal- 
ifornia and  the  dropping  fruit  is  the 
best  sort  of  food  for  all  poultry.  Of, 
course  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the 


Some  of  Mr.  Huff*  Chicken* 


Big  Demand  for  Horses 

FACING  a  tremendous  drain 
upon  our  equine  resources,  the 
horse  raisers  of  this  country, 
and  particularly  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
never  had  such  a  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity for  profit-making  as  right  now. 

In  California  many  people  .are 
prone  to  think  that  the  horse  industry 
has  been  killed  by  the  motor  car,  but 
such  is  far  from  the  case.  It  is  true 
that  from  1910  to  1914  we  raised  and 
exported  only  a  little  over  half  as 
many  horses"  as  in  the  four  years 
previous  to  1910,  but  in  1915,  owing 
to  the  war,  the  horse  raising  and  ex- 
porting business  took  a  big  jump,  be- 
ing over  ten  times  greater  than  in  the 
year  before  the  war.  In  1915  the 
United  States  exported  289,340  horses, 
valued  at  $64,046,534,  and  has  been 
raising  and  shipping  them  out  of  the 
country  at  a  wholesale  rate  ever  since. 

According  to  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment figures,  the  average  price  of  a 
horse  in  this  country  today  is  $102.94, 
while  in  1897  it  was  only  $31.51. 

Oregon  has  shipped  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  horses,  these  going 
largely  to  England  and  France, 
where  the  Moloch  of  war  has  de- 
voured many  shiploads  of  horse- 
flesh. 

It  seems  a  pity  to  raise  horses  to 
ke  slaughtered  in  Europe  or  any- 
where else,  but  what  would  you? 

Uncle  Sam  Wants  Many  Horses 

According  to  our  present  military 
plans  the  United  States  Government 
will  require  during  the  next  six 
months  325,625  horses  and  100,700 
mules.  This  is  in  excess  of  the  de- 
mands now  being  made  by  our  allies, 
who  will  want  at  least  five  times  as 
many  as  the  figures  given.  And, 
mind  you,  our  army  has  on  hand  at 
present  only  about  70,000  head  of 
horses  and  mules  together,  leaving 
over  350,000  head  to  be  bought  within 
the  next  six  months. 

In  regard  to  the  prospects  for  the 
horse  industry  a  veteran  dealer  in 
horses  gives  his  opinion:  "From  the 
information  I  have  received  from 
many  professional  horse  buyers,  and 
from  my  own  personal  observation,  I 
know  that  there  is  a  decided  shortage 
of  heavy  draft  horses  weighing  1600 
pounds  or  over  in  working  condition. 
Farm  and  city  needs,  export  trade, 
and  the  requirements  of  the  United 
States  army  are  now  drawing  upon 
our  available  horse  supplies  at  an  un- 
precedented rate.  In  the  judgment 
of  the  men  best  informed  on  horse 
production,  we  will  encounter  a 
greater  shortage  of  horses  and  very 
much  higher  prices,  especially  for 
heavy  draft  horses,  in  the  next  five 
or  ten  years  than  we  have  known  at 
any  time  during  the  last  three 
decades." 

Get  Into  the  H.orse  Game! 

A  breeder  of  horses  for  many  years 
says:  "With  this  war  using  horse 
flesh  by  the  million  dollars'  worth, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  there  is 
already  a  shortage  of  good  heavy 
horses,  the  kind  that  are  so  necessary 
in  carrying  on  farm  operations  most 
economically,  I  am  sure  that  farmers 
can  do  nothing  better  than  to  breed 
every  mare  old  enough  to  the  best 
draft  stallion  available.  A  horse 
famine  is  bound  to  come  unless  con- 
ditions change.  By  the  time  our 
1918  colts  are  old  enough  to  go  into 
the  harness,  this  war  will  liRely  be 
over,  and  whenever  it  is,  thousands  of 
heavy  draft  horses  will  be  needed  to 
go  to  Europe  to  rejuvenate  her  agri- 
culture. 


No  two  breeds  were  ever  alike  in 
habits  and  feeding.  The  poultryman 
has  little  worry  for  fear  of  mixing  of 
the  breeds.  Go  to  any  poultry  show 
and  you  will  find  that  the  people  who 
make  the  money  and  take  prizes  are 
the  ones  who  concentrate  on  one  or 
not  more  than  two  breeds. 

In  selecting  the  breed,  one  should 
consider  the  market  for  which  he  is 
to  cater.  If  white  eggs  are  in  de- 
mand let  him  select  the  breed  that  will 
lay  white  eggs.  If  brown  eggs  are 
the  thing,  let  him  put  his  cash  into 
that  breed  ,  of  layers.  (Never  mix 
white  and  brown  egg  layers,  for  best 
financial  results.  But  if  the  poultry- 
man  is  going  in  to  raise  fowls  for 
the  table,  he  cannot  go  far  wrong  in 
choosing  any  one  of  the  Orpington, 
Wyandottes,  Sussexes,  Houdans  or 
Cornishes. 

One  of  the  most  common  reasons 
for  disaster  in  the  poultry  industry 
is  the  attempt  to  have  ducks  and 
turkeys  and  pullets  on  the  same  poul- 
try ranch.  I  have  never  known  the 
thing  to  be  a.  success  yet.  The  duck 
is  a  slow  cater  and  the  hen  is  a  rapid 
one.  While  the  duck  is  standing 
around  and  getting  an  occasional  bit 
of  the  morning  or  evening  meal,  a 
hen  will  have  consumed  all  the 
provender.  I  have  known  ducks  to 
starve  to  death  when  fed  with  the 
chickens. 

Keeping  Down  Feed  Cost 

Among  the  scores  of  chicken 
ranches  where  I  go  every  week,  the 
one  topic  of  discussion  is  how  to  keep 
down  the  rising  cost  of  poultry  feed. 
Eggs  have  not  advanced  in  price  in 


poultryman  has  enough  sense  to 
provide  his  pullets  with  a  runway  in 
grass. 

Efficiency  a  Prime  Requisite 

Anyone  who  goes  into  the  poultry 
business  in  these  days  of  high  cost  of 
feed  must  have  the  greatest  means  of 
efficiency  or  he  will  be  soon  running 
up  the  flag  of  distress.  He  must  use 
all  labor  and  time-saving  devices, 
which  have  stood  the  tests  of  practic- 
ability and  he  has  simply  got  t0  put 
his  best  brains  and  his  industry  to 
work.  In  no  other  form  of  agricul- 
tural activity  is  efficiency  more  in 
demand.  Yet  a  multitude  of  folks 
think  the  easiest  manner  of  living  is 
to  own  a  poultry  ranch  and  let  the 
industrious  hen  do  the  work. 

As  a  buyer  of  eggs  to  the  tune  of 
something  like  $560,000  since  1899,  I 
want  now  and  here  to  advise  no 
poultryman  to  be  discouraged  at  the 
high  price  of  all  poultry  foods  nowa- 
days. Just  as  surely  as  day  follows 
night,  we  are  going  to  see  the  best 
prices  in  eggs  during  the  next  eight- 
een months  we  have  ever  seen  in 
California  since  gold  fever  days.  The 
egg  market  in  the  East  is'  the  low- 
est it  ever  has  been,  and  there  is  the 
smallest  quantity  of  storehouse  eggs 
on  hand  the  market  ever  has  seen. 
That  will  boost  our  California  prod- 
uct to  unknown  heights.  Besides, 
the  Hoover  plans  f«r  price  fixing  of 
all  kinds  of  cereals  will  l«wer  the  cost 
of  poultry  foods.  I  look  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  at  least  twenty  per  cent  in 
pullet  food  next  February  at  the 
latest  and  for  advances  in  price  of 
eggs  twenty  per  cent  too. 


Goats  Are  Profitable 

MW.  CROSS  of  Long  Beach, 
Cal.,  is  raising  65  goats, 
•  most  of  them  of  the  Swiss 
Toggenburg  and  other  high-class 
breeds,  on  one  acre  of  land  on  the 
outskirts  of  his  home  town,  and  he 
is  making  a  success  of  it.  The  goats 
are  nearly  all  females  and  some  of 
them  give  as  much  as  six  quarts  of 
milk  or  more  during  the  best  part  of 
the  season,  when  the  herd  yields  over 
60  quarts  of  milk  a  day,  which  is  sold 
at  25  cents  a  quart. 

The  milk  is  said  to  be  very  nourish- 
ing to  tubercular  and  other  patients, 
who  lately  have  begun  to  use  it  very 
extensively.  Those  goat  dairymen 
who  are  selling  their  product  to  the 
hospitals  in  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  receive  40  to  50  cents  a  quart. 
The  business  of  condensing  goat's 
milk  has  been  carried  on  near  Salinas 
for  some  time  and  is  said  to  be  profit- 
able. There  are  several  large  herds 
of  goats  near  Salinas,  reared  for  both 
milk  and  hides,  and  nearly  everybody 
that  has  gone  into  the  business  gives 
a  favorable  report  of  it,  though  one 
man  who  had  an  isolated  goat  ranch 
threw  up  his  hands  and  got  out  of 
the  game  when  he  found  that  coyotes 
were  slaughtering  his  goats  and  kids 
by  the  hundred. 

Money  in  the  Business 

On  Mr.  Cross'  little  goat  ranch 
there  are  some  very  fine  Toggen- 
burgs.  One  of  these  is  Thelma.  a 
beautiful  pure-breed  animal,  colored 
something  like  a  deer.  Thelma  took 
second  prize  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition.  Mr.  Cross  also  has 
Prince  Edward,  a  very  fine  buck.  Of 
his  65  goats  about  half  were  giving 
milk  in  October,  and  from  these  he 
was  selling  about  35  quarts  of  milk  a 
day.  In  a  normal  year  a  herd  of  150 
Toggenburgs,  which  are  the  best 
milkers,  should  net  their  owner  $3000 
a  year  if  properly  handled. 

What  cuts  into  Mr.  Cross'  profits 
just  now  is  the  high  price  of  feed. 
Goats  kept  in  pens,  as  his  are,  will 
eat  about  as  much  as  though  they 
were  out  on  the  range,  if  not  more. 
Mr.  Cross  supplies  his  animals  with 
grain  sorghum,  raised  on  his  single 
acre.  The  sorghum  is  fed  green  and 
ground  up  rather  small.  Bran  and 
beet  pulp,  together  with  alfalfa,  are 
also  fed  almost  daily  to  the  goats. 

S.  D.  Thelen,  Mr.  Cross'  manager, 
says  he  finds  that  the  beet  pulp  is 
very  good  for  milk  production.  It  is 
rather  expensive,  being  $1.65  in  early 
October  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of 
Orchard  and  Farm's  representative 
to  the  dairy.  Bran  at  that  time  cost 
$1.80.  Alfalfa,  at  $20  a  ton,  was  used 
in  some  quantity,  but  it  was  rather  a 
costly  feed. 

They  Are  Easy  to  Handle 

Mr.  Thelen,  who  is  a  livestock  man 
of  considerable  experience,  said  that 
he  knew  nothing  about  goats  when 
he  went  to  work  at  the  dairy  less 
than  two  years  ago,  but  that  he  found 
it  a  business  that  was  easily  picked 
up.  He  says  that  he  now  likes  to 
handle  them  better  than  any  other 
animal.  He  is  in  favor  of  the  range 
plan  of  keeping  goats,  however,  as 
the  corral  system  costs  too  much. 
Goats  will  require  little  prepared  feed 
if  they  can  have  a  good  brushy  hill- 
side to  forage  in. 

The  raising  of  fine  Angora  goats  in 
Oregon  has  become  quite  a  profitable 
industry.  The  Angora  Journal  says 
that  the  livestock  men  of  that  State 
have  been  waking  up  to  the  benefits 
of  raising  high-class  bucks  and  does 
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My  Success  With  Rabbits 

By  Mrs.  C.  A.  Richey. 

I BEGAN  to  think  of  and  plan  for 
rabbits  in  the  winter  of  1913.  At 
that  time  there  were  very  few 
people  paying  attention  to  them 
seriously.  Most  everyone  had  never 
tasted  the  domestic  rabbit,  and  a  good 
many  said  they  didn't  want  to.  But 
I  had  come  from  the  rabbit  fancier's 
country  and  I  could  sec  the  possi- 
bility of  the  domestic  rabbit  in  Amer- 
ica if  the  public  were  trained  to  eat 
them. 

I  remembered  something  about  the 
hutches  and  care  of  rabbits  that  I 
had  seen  when  young.  I  talked  to  a 
wise  friend  about  it  and  she  said,  "Be 
sure  to  get  the  New  Zealand.  They 
are  a  new  rabbit  in  this  country  and 
are  the  best  of  any  of  the  breeds  for 
market." 

So  I  got  a  trio  of  fine  stock  and 
what  do  you  think  I  paid?  Just  $4.50 
for  a  buck  and  two  does,  one  with  a 
litter  of  six,  and  half  a  sack  of  barley 
thrown  in  to  the  bargain.  Now  the 
cheapest  for  a  good  utility  rabbit, 
matured,  is  $4  or  $5,  up  to  $25  for 
pedigreed  stock. 

When  I  found  I  had  good  stock  I 
began  to  line  breed,  and  pedigree 
them,  and  through  the  year  of  1913 
I  made  enough  on  table  rabbits  to 
pay  all  expenses  of  feed  to  raise  my 
breeders. 

Fine  Work  for  Women 

In  January,  1914,  the  Los  Angeles 
Poultry  Show  committee  agreed  to 
have  a  pet  stock  department,  and  the 
rabbit  industry  was  really  started  in 
earnest.  There  was  quite  a  large 
number  «f  entries,  mostly  Flemish, 
Belgians  and  New  Zealands.  I  en- 
tered three  and  won  first  senior  buck, 
second  junior  doe  and  third  d«e  with 
litter.  I  sold  the  doe  with  litter  for 
$8,  which  was  considered  a  big  price. 
I  was  offered  $12  for  the  buck,  but 
naturally  refused.  That  buck.  Billy 
C,  was  the  beginning  of  the  Richey 
Red's  reputation  that  has  spread  all 
over  the  country,  for  they  won  every- 
where shown,  and  I  have  sold  single 
specimens  as  high  as  $25  each.  They 
won  the  blues  at  Chicago,  Kansas 
City,  Colorado  Springs,  Los  Angeles, 
and  two  cups  at  the  Panama- Pacific 
Exposition. 

Raising  rabbits  is  a  fascinating 
work  for  a  woman  and  to  devote  one- 
self to  pure  bred  breeding  stock,  for 
which  one  can  always  get  a  fair  price, 
is  much  easier  and  better  for  a  woman 
than  to  raise  market  stock,  as  one 
must  handle  a  good  many  of  the  lat- 
ter to  make  expenses.  It  is  no  get- 
rich-quick  scheme,  and  one  must  have 
patience  and  remember  the  old  say- 
ing, "If  at  first  you  don't  succeed, 
try,  try  again." 

Of  course  as  one  gains  experience, 
one  will  learn  and  have  theories  of 
one's  own,  for  that  is  the  way  we  im- 
prove and  perfect  ourselves  in  any 
line  of  work  as  well  as  rabbits. 

There  is  quite  a  lot  to  learn  if  you 
are  going  to  raise  rabbits  success- 
fully. 

Rabbits  Are  Profitable 

That  rabbits  are  profitable  there  is 
not  the  least  doubt  now.  If  men  give 
up  all  other  work  and  devote  them- 
selves entirely  to  rabbit  raising,  after 
a  few  years'  experience,  they  must 
certainly  make  a  living  from  them 
or  they  would  not  do  this,  and  there 
are  several  men  at  the  present  time 
in  Los  Angeles  who  are  making  a  liv- 
ing from  rabbit  raising.  Feed  is  very 
high,  but  rabbits  are  bringing  a  good 
price,  both  market  and  breeding 
stock.  Frying  rabbits  have  been  re- 
tailing for  35  cents  to  40  cents  a 
pound  all  summer,  and  will  be  much 
higher  this  winter,  as  canning  fac- 
tories are  being  started  in  different 
parts  of  California,  and  these  fac- 
tories will  take  the  older  rabbits  as 
well  as  the  fries. 


A  Man  With  a  Big  Idea 

Peter  Dreher,  Fruit  Exchange  Founder 

By  H.  G.  Tinsley, 

»  Of  Pomona,  Gal. 


THERE  is  a  wide  ocean  of  differ- 
ence in  the  marketing  of  the 
orange  and  lemon  and  grape- 
fruit crops  of  California  since  the  Cal- 
ifornia Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  was 
set  agoing'twenty-four  years  ago  this 
summer.  From  a  very  meager  start 
away  back  in  the  autumn  of  1893,  it 
has  become  the  most  wonderful  co- 
operative agricultural  organization  in 
the  world.  It  is  food  for  study  by 
bodies  of  agriculturists  all  over  the 
land,  especially  in  Florida  and  among 
the  Colorado  melon  growers.    It  has 


lems  of  co-operative  marketing  the 
orange  and  lemon  crops  were  worked 
out  and  from  which  the  California 
Exchange  took  its  lessons  a  few  years 
later. 

This  past  season,  beginning  with 
October,  1916,  the  California  Ex- 
change has  sold  35,218  carloads  of 
oranges,  lemons  and  grapefruit.  That 
means  12,836,848  packed  boxes  of 
fruit,  for  which  the  growers  got  $34,- 
641,000.    Wonderful  record,  isn't  it? 

"The  California  Exchange  grew  out 
of  the  distress  of  the  growers  through 


Peter  J.  Dreher,  Founder 

revolutionized  the  commerce  in  citrus 
products  in  America  and  has  brought 
the  exchange  citrus  growers  of  Cal- 
ifornia so  far,  a  grand  total  of  $226,- 
100,000,  with  an  aggregate  loss  of  only 
$8000  or  about  one-third  of  one- 
thousandth  of  one  per  cent.  How's 
that  for  a  record  of  efficiency  in  sales- 
manship? 

Peter  J.  Dreher  of  Pomona  resigned 
the  other  day,  after  continuous  ser- 
vice in  the  exchange  since  its  organ- 
ization. He  has  been  manager  of 
the  San  Antonio  Fruit  Exchange  for 
twenty-three  years,  and  has  made  it 
the  most  important  sub-exchange  in 
the  big  State  organization,  that  is,  in 
volume  of  fruit  marketed  and  in 
money  distributed  to  the  growers. 
He  was  one  of  the  seven  founders  of 
the  California  Exchange.  Indeed  he 
was  a  founder  of  the  Claremont 
Citrus   Association,  in  which  prob- 


of  the  Fruit  Exchange. 

years  of  discouragement  in  finding 
buyers  for  their  yields,"  said  Mr. 
Dreher  the  other  day.  "Modern  citrus 
growers  will  never  know  how  dis- 
heartened were  the  people  who  grew 
oranges  and  especially  lemons,  in  the 
few  years  preceding  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Exchange.  The  crop  was 
marketed  through  professional  buy- 
ers of  the  fruit,  and  everything  was 
in  the  hands  of  commercial  buyers. 
The  grower  simply  had  to  depend 
upon  what  the  buyer  chose  to  pay 
or  let  his  product  remain  on  the  trees 
till  it  dropped,  rotting,  to  the  ground. 
If  the  buyer  did  not  care  to  buy,  the 
grower  had  to  stand  and  take  his 
worry  over  mortgaged  indebtedness 
to  bed  with  him,  and  let  dread  eat  his 
heart  out.  I  could  fill  a  whole  book 
with  pitiful  narratives  of  the  im- 
poverishment of  orange  growers  who 
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Sell  Direct  to  Consumer 

By  Dr.  C.  C.  Coffin 

IN  order  to  make  direct  dealing  be- 
tween producer  and  consumer  a 
success,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
establish  a  standard  pack,  a  uniform 
article  under  a  State  brand — by  that  I 
mean  the  same  brand  throughout  the 
entire  State — and  a  uniform  method 
of  dealing. 

There  can  be  no  gainsaying  the 
fact  that  the  farmer  is  getting  the 
worst  of  the  deal  in  many  instances 
when  it  comes  to  the  commercial 
buyers,  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
consumer  who  has  tried  to  deal  direct 
with  the  producer  has  his  or  her  tale 
of  woe,  which  must  have  our  car  and 
consideration  if  we  are  to  arrive  at  a 
solution  of  our  present  problem. 

Let  me  recite  a  typical  story,  told 
me  by  a  woman  who  has  been  trying 
to  deal  with  a  producer  of  pork 
products,  by  parcel  post. 

The  woman  ordered  an  eight-pound 
roast  of  pork  for  a  certain  day.  It 
did  not  arrive  as  per  schedule,  but  a 
day  or  two  later.  When  it  did  make 
its  appearance,  instead  of  being  the 
eight-pound  roast  ordered,  it  tipped 
'the  scales  at  three  pounds  and  was 
accompanied  by  a  note  advising  that 
the  balance  would  be  forthcoming  a 
few  days  later.  Never,  said  my  in- 
formant, had  anything  ordered  ar- 
rived on  time,  but  the  goods  were  so 
fine  when  they  did  arrive  that  she 
had  put  up  with  the  uncertainty  and 
inconvenience  which  seemed  a  neces- 
sary accompaniment. 

Producers  Must  Organize 

To  any  disinterested  party  the  lack 
of  business  method  in  this  is  ap- 
parent, but  it  is  not  the  exceptional 
case  by  any  means. 

In  order  to  make  the  direct  trading 
plan  a  success  there  must  be  a  stand- 
ardizing of  methods  as  well  as  of 
products,  and  the  only  way  this  can 
be  accomplished  is  through  the  or- 
ganization of  the  small  producers 
under  the  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  county  agents. 

There  are  county  agents  to  be 
found  in  eighteen  California  counties 
now,  and  there  should  be  one  in  every 
county  in  the  State  which  is  given 
wholly  or  partly  to  agriculture. 

This  county  agent  is  the  man  the 
Smith-Lever  Act  put  on  the  job,  and 
his  business  is  to  help  you  to  improve 
yours. 

He  will  help  you  in  finding  a  mar- 
ket for  your  crops.  In  fact,  your  will 
is  his  pleasure.  But,  in  order  to  have 
the  benefit  of  this  help,  made  pos- 
sible by  the  National  Government,  it 
is  necessary  that  you  should  ask  for 
it  through  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  Hamper  System 

In  some  of  the  Eastern  and  South- 
ern States  which  have  the  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Service  the  farms  are 
putting  out  a  great  variety  of  goods 
under  the  "4H  Brand,"  and  all  the 
pack,  no  matter  from  what  remote 
corner  of  the  State,  can  be  depended 
upon  to  come  up  to  standard. 

Through  the  activities  of  the  agri- 
cultural department  of  one  of  the 
large  Eastern  railroads,  a  wonderfully 
successful  home  hamper  business  has 
been  evolved  for  the  city  of  New 
York.  These  hampers  are  of  two 
sizes  and  contain  fruits  and  vegetables 
in  season,  with  possibly  a  dozen  eggs 
and  dressed  fowl,  or  a  pat  of  really 
and  truly  country  butter.  You,  on 
the  farm,  can  have  no  conception  of 
what  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  mean 
to  the  city  dweller. 

Think  how  fine  it  would  be  for  the 
women  of  California  in  the  city  and 
on  the  farm  to  form  themselves  into 
a  close  corporation,  ignore  the 
middleman  and  the  other  go-be- 
tweens in  the  game,  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  an  ideal  system  of 
trading  which  shall  be  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  all  parties. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


TRAPPERS 


Get  "MORE  MONEY" 

Ship  Tour  FURS  To 

"SHUBERT" 

the  largest  house  in  the  World  dealing  exclusively  in 
NORTH  AMERICAN  RAW  FURS, a  reliable— responsible-safe 
Fur  House  with  an  unblemished  reputation  existing  for"more 
than  a  third  of  a  century,"  a  long  successful  record  cf  sending 
Fur  Shippers  prompt  SATISFACTORY  AND  PROFITABLE 
returns.  Write  for  "Slur  frbubrrt  t>ht|Jn«."  the  only  reliable, 
accurate  market  report  and  price  list  of  its  kind  published. 
Write  for  it-NOW-lt's  FREE 

An  CHTTR1TOT  Ino  25-27  WEST  AUSTIN  AVE. 
.  K.  ant) O tilt  I,  InC.  Dept.  20  CHICAGO, U.S. A 


Uni- Lec-tric  ; 

ll&JLImt.    £1.£CTBIC  MAlt'-M 

LIGHTING  SYSTEM  1 


Electric 

Light  for  Your  Farm 

Unf-Lectric  lighting  plant  generate!  standard  110-volt  di- 
rect current;  operates  from  one  to  fifty  lights,  electric  motor, 
electric  Iron,  vacuum  cleaner,  electric  toaster,  force  pump, 
churn,  washing  machine,  etc  No  Batteries — No  Switchboard — 
and  a  better  machine  for  less  money.  High  speed  gasoline 
motor,  generator  and  automatic  governor,  all  complete  In  one 
email,  compact  unit.  Uses  standard  lamps  and  fixtures.  Sim- 
ple, easily  Installed,  dependable,  economical.  Costs  less  than 
other  systems  to  buy  and  to  operate. 

Write  today  for  full  description  and  low  price. 


KARL  A.  HEDBERG 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS 
10414  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco,  CaJ. 


FOR  QUICK  SALE 

OVERSTOCKED 
SALES  GUARANTEED 

800  office  doors,  glass. ..  .12.50 
600  garage  doors,  pair...  6.00 
400  clothes  lockers,  2  part  4.00 

1100  new  pine  doors  T6 

100  kegs  rusty  nails   1.50 

400  30-gallcm  boilers  11.50 

20  horsepower  motor  and 

starter  %  cost 

Large  safe,  like  new. 
400  tubs  "A"  grade;  com- 
plete, new   24.00 

200    Vitreous    "A"  grade 

toilet  combinations,  new.  17. 60 
200  golden  oak  tan  com- 
bination complete,  new.  16.50 
Full  stock 
Lumber,  plumbing  and  ranch 
accessories,  such  aa  barb  wire, 
poultry  netting,  etc 

Largest  stock  on  coast. 

SYMON  BROS.,  WRECKERS 

Block  11th  and  Market  sta. 
San  Francisco. 

21st  and  San  Pablo  ave.. 
Oakland. 


V  0, 

Why  Feed  Your  Valuable  Crops 
to  the  Squirrels? 

Our  poisonous  gas  balls  are  safe, 
easy  to  handle,  and  positively  KILL. 

One  gross   $  3.00 

Six   gross   13.50 

Twelve  gross   *   25.50 

Write   for  quantity  price. 

California  Chemical  Co. 

John  Bant,  Mgr., 
340  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Knapp  Tractor  Disc  Plow 


Breaks  up  almost  any  soil.    Can't  clog.    Turns  cover  crops  completely  ■ 
under.    Can't  catch  on  low-hanging  limbs.    Plows  close  up  to  the  trees. 
Controlled  entirely  from  the  tractor,  making  tractor  and  plow  a  real  one- 
man  outfit.   Made  for  all  types  and  sizes  of  tractors.   Write  for  circular. 

Knapp  Gopher  Plow — "Drains  the  Soil" 

This  sturdy  implement  smashes  its  way 
through  hard  plow-pan  and  hard-pan,  breaks 
up  the  soil  for  a  distance  of  several  feet  each 
side  of  the  cut,  and  leaves  an  opening  six 
inches  in  diameter  two  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, which  insures  perfect  drainage.  Just 
the  thing  for  making  alkali  land  sweet  and 
productive.  Consists  of  Knapp  Subsoiler  and 
gopher  attachment  as  shown.  Can  be  used 
without  attachment  for  subsoiling  only. 


See  these  implements  in  operation  at 
the  Power  Farming  Machinery  Demon- 
stration near  San  Jose  on  November 
1,  2  and  3. 


Write  for  Circular 


H.  G.   KNAPP   &  SON 

1038  S.  First  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Trapping  Fur  Animals 

/. — Simple  Sets  for  Small  Prey 

By  E..  R.  Skinner 


TO  TRAP  land  animals,  select  a 
ridge,  edge  of  a  thicket,  or  old 
trail  or  road,  or  places  along 
the  streams  and  rivers  where  the 
animals  you  are  seeking  are  likely  to 
travel.  Thick  clusters  of  bushes  are 
good  places  in  which  to  make  sets. 
Cut  out  brush  in  V-shape  and  tie 
meat  bait  to  the  brush  close  to  the 
ground.  Logs,  rocks,  etc.,  can  be 
arranged  to  make  the  V-shape  pro- 
tection for  the  traps,  thus  forcing  the 
animals  over  the  traps  when  they  are 
seeking  the  bait.  . 

Set  the  trap  from  ten  to  eighteen 
inches  in  front  of  the  bait.    The  dis- 


T  Set  for  Small  Game 

tance  of  the  trap  from  the  bait  de- 
pends largely  on  the  size  of  the  ani- 
mal you  are  seeking.  For  skunks, 
set  the  trap  about  six  inches  from  the 
bait,  and  for  wolves  or  coyotes  about 
sixteen  inches. 

Placing  the  Trap 

The  trap  should  be  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion so  that  the  springs  will  be 
lengthwise  of  the  s«t.  That  is,  the 
springs  appear  toward  the  entrance. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  when  the 
animal  steps  on  the  plate  of  the  trap 
both  jaws  of  the  trap,  will  strike  the 
foot  at  the  same  time.  But  if  the 
traps  are  set  crosswise  when  the  ani- 
mal steps  on  the  pan,  if  the  foot  is 
extended  forward,  the  jaws  of  one 
side  of  the  trap  will  strike  the  foot 
first  and  throw  it  out  of  the  trap. 

Dig  the  hole  deep  enough  to  admit 
the  trap  when  set.  Cover  the  trap 
lightly.  When  the  set  is  completed 
the  trap  should  be  level  with  the  sur- 
rounding earth.  Be  sure  the  jaws  lie 
solidly  on  the  ground  and  that  the 
springs  are  well  covered  with  earth. 

From  two  to  three  traps  should  be 
used  with  most  land  sets.  These  sets 
are  good  for  foxes,  raccoons,  wild 
cats,  fisher  and  mink. 

A  Crafty  Hint 

Another  good  method  is  to  bury  the 
bait  and  throw  feathers  around  the 
trap.  By  this  means  the  cunning  of 
your  victim  is  cast  aside  in  its  en- 
deavor to  get  the  bait.  Always  use 
a  few  drops  of  Natural  Scent  at  every 
set. 

It  is  very  important  that  a  drag 
be  used  consisting  of  a  small  piece 
of  meat  sprinkled  with  scent.  This 
should  be  dragged  while  making  the 
rounds  of  the  traps,  so  that  animals 
crossing  the  trail  will  follow  it  to  the 
set. 

The  skunk  is  an  easy  animal  to 
trap,  being  neither  suspicious  nor 
cunning.  Setting  traps  at  the  dens 
usually  gets  good  results,  and  traps 
in  the  corners  of  old  rail  fences,  along 
stone  walls,  under  old  barns  and  in 
out-of-the-way  places  are  almost  sure 
to  get  their  share. 


The  Cunning  Coon 

Look  for  signs  in  holes  and  caves 
in  the  rocks.  A  V-shape  set  may  be 
made  and  one  or  two  traps  hidden  in 
it.  Back  of  the  trap  fasten  a  piece 
of  chicken,  rabbit  or  meat  of  almost 
any  kind.  A  good  scent  should  be 
used  to  draw  skunks  to  the  trap,  be- 
cause in  cold  weather  they  hole  up. 
and  do  not  travel  much,  so  it  takes 
something  more  than  an  ordinary 
meat  bait  to  draw  them  to  the  traps. 
Natural  skunk  bait  always  does  the 
work. 

Deadfalls  are  often  used  with  good 


The  Sknnk — Enay  Prey 

effect,  and  many  skunks  are  dispatch- 
ed by  dogs  trained  for  that  purpose. 
The  hunter  usually  takes  advantage 
of  warm,  rainy  nights  when  the  skunk 
is  out  looking  for  food. 

Skunk  skins  should  always  be  cased 
and  dried  skin-side  out.  Never  turn 
skunk  skins  furside  out.  Open  tail 
and  tack  out  wide  and  cure  the  pelt 
in  a  cool,  dry  place  free  from  mois- 
ture or  dampness. 

All  fat  and  grease  should  be  taken 
off  the  pelt  when  it  is  green.  Do  not 
use  salt  or  any  preparations. 

To  Avoid  Skunk  Odor 

Skunks  when  trapped  do  not  often 
discharge  their  scent,  and  can  be 
killed  by  approaching  near  enough  to 
strike  them  a  quick,  hard  blow  across 
the  back,  paralyzing  the  hind  parts 
and  preventing  a  discharge. 

If  the  skunk  is  to  be  shot,  it  should 
be  done  with  a  .22  rifle  or  .22  pistol 
through  the  head.  At  the  same  time 
the  gun  is  fired  strike  the  animal  a 
hard  blow  across  the  back.  If  this  is 
not  done  he  will  bend  up  and  dis- 
charge over  the  fur. 

The  odor  will  leave  the  fur  almost 
entirely  in  a  few  weeks  or  when  the 
pelt  becomes  dry.  Most  trappers 
rather  like  the  smell,  but  it  is  very 
embarrassing  to  others  0  when  the 
musk  comes  in  contact  with  the 
clothing,  but  by  washing  the  hands 
or  garments  with  gasoline  or  benzine 
the  odor  may  be  removed. 

Another  way  is  to  bury  the  gar- 
ment in  moist  soil,  and  still  another 
is  to  immerse  it  in  running  water. 

Farm  Bulletin   No.  587,  published 
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ORCHARD  SPRAY 


For  dormant  season  spray- 
ing you  want  a  good,  general 
clean-up  spray;  a  spray  that 
will  serve  not  alone  as  an 
insecticide — but  will  tone  up 
and  stimulate  your  fruit  trees. 
For  instance — 

Crude  Oil 
Emulsion 

You  can  depend  on  this  to  control 
the  scale  insects.  It  penetrates  the 
cracks  in  the  bark  and  k'Hs  the  eggs. 
So — what  chance  is  there  for  Red 
Spiders,  Aphida  and  their  creepy 
brothers  to  do  much  damage? 

Order  your  Universal  Spray  now — 
don't  take  any  chances. 

Among  the  other  sprays  we  man- 
ufacture or  distribute  are: 

Dormant  Soluble  Oil 
Bordeaux  Mixture 
"Triumph"  for  Citrus  Tree* 
Lime  Sulphur  Solution 
Arsenate  of  Lead 
Miscible  Oil  No.  I  for  Olives 
Miscible  Oil  No.  2  for  Thrips 

Whenever  you  have  any  questions 
to  ask — write  our  Service  Depart- 
ment, in  charge  of  Paul  R.  Jones, 
Entomologist.  This  expert  advice 
costs  you  nothing. 

Insecticide  Department 

Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

350  California  Street 

.  San  Francisco 
816  Higgins  Building 
Los  Angeles 


A  SPRAY 

Every  Purpose 


A  Kiratln  OrifMu 
Stump  Puller  In.tant- 
ly  ffivM  you  •  QUIT'S  POWCR- 
makes  you  master  of  any  f  tump  I 
mm  *  4*  -  Many  Kiratin  owner*  pull  stubborn- 
■VirStlll  est  stumps  in  4  to  10  minute*!  — 
mm  A3  CHEAP  aa  6CENT3  peretump! 

Juit  •  few  pounds  on  the  handle  means  ton  on  tho 
■tump.  When  •tump  starts,  throw  machine  into  high 
•peed  and  out  comes  the  biggest  atump,  root*  and  all. 
Positively  no  other  machine  like  It.  Has  special,  pat- 
ented features  Recommended  by  leading  Agrfeul* 
tura)  Schools  and  Forestry  Bureaus. 

Why  hava  stumps  whan  you  oaa  now  pull  (haw 
aa  •asllr,  quickly  and  chaoply?         <  I 

Amazing  Offer  iT.^yr^Vr 

style  Kirstin  on  THIRTY  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL— 
aet  eae  p*nny  In  advance.  Return  it  if  not  pleased. 
If  pleased  rsy  low  pn«  in  email  monthly  aaywieete. 

Kirstin  Pullers  as  low  as  ISO  One-man  style  or 
HORSE  POWER-sJl  sises  Three  year  guarantee 
with  each  mschine 

Wr:tAl  Don't  endure  stumps  any  longer,  fiend 
"  i  ■  postal  now  for  most  valuable  Stomp  Pull- 
er *Jook  ever  published— pictures— prices— terms- 
letters  from  Kirstin  users  and  all  about  our  " 
Agent's  Preeeeltlon— r Jl  Free    Write  I 

TICKNOR  &  CO.  «■ 


***** 

by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  treating  on  the  economic 
value  of  the  North  American  skunk, 
is  a  book  chock  full  of  valuable  in- 
formation. It  describes  the  many 
different  kinds  of  skunks  that  are 
found  in  North  America.  It  tells  of 
the  many  insects,  bugs  and  field  ro- 
dents that  this  animal  eats,  which  are 
so  injurious  to  vegetation.  It  ex- 
plains the  great  value  of  the  skunk, 
both  for  its  fur  and  for  destroying  in- 
sects, etc.  It  explains  the  trapping  of 
skunks,  handling  of  the  pelts,  fur 
farming,  and  many  other  things  that 
are  important  to  know.  Write  to  the 
Representative  from  your  district  or 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  ask  for  a  copy 
of  this  book.    It  is  free. 

Trapping  Raccoons 

The  raccoon  often  makes  regular 
visits  to  orchards,  vineyards,  corn 
fields,  etc.,  so  when  you  find  one  of 
the  runways  or  paths,  set  a  trap  in 
it  and  cover  lightly  with  dust,  leaves, 
grass  or  anything  to  make  it  look 
natural.  The  banks  of  streams  are 
favorite  haunts  and  they  often  cross 
on  fallen  logs  and  trees. 

Traps  may  be  set  in  shallow  water 
at  the  crossing  places  or  along  the 
banks  and  should  be  so  placed  that 
the  animal  will  have  to  step  into  them 
when  about  to  cross  or  get  to  the 
bait. 

Fresh  meat,  fish,  or  fruit,  such  as 
figs,  apples,  etc.,  fastened  near  the 
trap  usually  prove  almost  irresistible. 
Sometimes  a  runway  may  be  made  of 
sticks  near  the  shore  and  traps  set 
in  it.  The  bait  may  be  fastened  to  a 
stick  in  the  runway  and  traps  set  at 
each  end. 

At  other  times  the  bait  may  be 
fastened  to  a  stick  and  the  trap  set 
around  it.  The  V-shape  set  is  also 
recommended. 

The  use  of  trained  dogs  at  night 
hunting  has  proved  very  successful 
as  well  as  being  good  sport. 

Raccoon  skins  should  always  be 
taken  off  opened  and  stretched  out 
square.    Flesh  off  all  grease  and  fat. 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 


The  Farmer's  Friend 


HERE'S  a  fine, 
handy  tool 
that  any 
farmer  would  be 
glad  to  own.  It  is 
a  pair  of  eight-inch 
o  m  b  ination 
pincers  such  as 
you  need  every 
day  of  your  life 
for  pulling  out 
tacks,  nails  or 
staples,  for  driving 
tacks  or  small 
nails,  for  cutting 
wire,  for  setting 
screws  or  for 
tightening  up  nuts 
on  bolts. 

All  you  have  to 
do    to    get  this 
handy   tool   Is  to 
send    in    a  three 
years'  subscription 
to    Orchard    a  n  d 
Farm,  new  or  re-s 
newal.     The  sub-S 
scription  is  only  $1  g 
for  the  three  years.  | 
Hadn't  you  bet-'' 
ter  send   in  your 
order  today?  Ad- 
dress Orchard  and 
Farm,  Examiner 
Building,  Los  An- 
geles. 


The  best  way  to  know  pedigrees  on 
any  breed  is  to  make  a  careful  study 
of  the  catalogs  of  leading  herds  and 
watch  their  records  through  the  show 
circuit.  Patient  effort  is  necessary  if 
one  is  to  learn  to  judge  breeding 
quickly  by  the  pedigrees. 


Now  You  Can  Forget 
The  Labor  Shortage 

d  the  lack  of  horses  and  mules  as  well. 
A  single  Cleveland  Tractor  will  do  the  work  of  three  3-mule  teams  and 
their  drivers — and  do  it  quicker,  better  and  at  much  lower  cost. 

Under  the  very  conditions  found  in  the  South  and  in  the  fruit  lands  of  the 
West  the  Cleveland  will  plow  354  miles  an  hour.  Such  speed  used  to  be 
considered  impractical.  The  Cleveland  has  made  it  not  only  possible  but  highly 
desirable.   At  such  speed  it  does  the  prettiest  job  of  plowing  you  ever  saw. 

It  will  plow  8  to  1 0  acres  a  day,  through  loose  sand,  soft  gumbo,  flint 
laden  cotton  soil  or  soggy  rice  fields. 

Think  of  such  speed  I    Think  of  the  labor  saved.    To  say  nothing  of 
the  saving  in  time  and  money. 

No  other  tractor  built  can  perform  so  successfully  under  the  conditions 
you  have  to  face.  i 

The  Cleveland  will  not  pack  the  soil.  Nor  will  it  slip,  mire  or  flounder. 
For  it  is  light— only  2750  pounds — and  has  600  square  inches  of  continuous 
traction  surface. 

All  this  means  more  cotton,  rice,  sugar — greater  prosperity  for  Cleveland 
Tractor  owners. 

And  here's  another  most  important  point.  The  Cleveland  is  only  52 
inches  high  and  50  inches  wide — actually  small  enough  for  use  among  small 
fruit  trees.   It  is  just  what  hundreds  of  grove  owners  have  been  looking  lor. 

Even  in  the  forests  it  can  perform  to  advantage,  threading  in  and  out  be- 
tween trees,  and  hauling  heavy  logs  as  neither  horses  nor  mules  can  do. 

The  Cleveland  delivers  12  h.  p.  at  the  drawbar  and  20  at  the  pulley 
belt — more  than  enough  for  all  your  requirements. 

It  is  built  by  Rollin  H.  White,  the  famous  motor  truck  engineer.  Through- 
out its  construction  he  has  used  only  the  finest  motor  truck,  parts.  He  has 
protected  all  gears  by  enclosing  them  in  dirtproof,  dustproof  cases.  He  has 
so  designed  the  Cleveland  that  it  steers  by  the  power  of  its  engine.  Any- 
one can  drive  it  and  care  for  it. 

These  are  big  important  advantages.  There  ate  others  just  at  vital.  They  combine  to  J 
make  the  Cleveland  just  the  tractor  needed  to  solve  the  labor  problem  of  the  South.  J? 

You  need  the  Cleveland  and  need  it  badly.  Send  today  for  full  particulars  j- 
and  name  of  the  nearest  Cleveland  dealer.  We  are  to  crowded  with  orders  Clerelaad 
that  we  cannot  promise  delivery  before  December  I .    We  suggest  Tractor  Co. 

ordering  now  for  delivery  then.    Do  not  delay  in  getting  full  in-  ^    Dee*.  BQ, 

formation.    Address  Dept.  BQ,  or  use  the  coupon. 

CLEVELAND 
TRACTOR 
COMPANY 

Cleveland,  Ohio  V 


$ 


1185 


y  Cleveland.  Ohio 
y    Pleaae  lend  me  full 


information  about 

jr"  Cleveland  Tractor, 
a**"'  Name  


uSe 


b.  Clcocland 


City. 
County  


_St«le. 


No  Matter  What  You  Have  for  Sale  or  Trade,  You  Should  Easily 
Find  a  Buyer  by  Running  an  Advertisement  on  the  Fanners' 
Market  Page — Only  3c  Per  Word  Per  Issue.   All  Ads  Must  Be  in 
Our  Office  by  the  23rd  of  the  Month. 
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f    Sunset,  Main  1585 
Home,  10743 


"THE 
HOUSE 
OF 

COMFORT" 


822  West  Sixth  Street 

HOTEL  LEE 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Modern.  Beautiful  Ball  Room,  Card  Room  and 
Billiard  Room  in  connection  with  lobby. 
Located  on  Internrban  f  law,  connecting  to  all 
Beaches,  and  on  I  .oral  Lines  to  All 
Parts  of  the  City. 

Convenient  to  Shopping  District  and  Theaters. 
Rates  75c  and  up;  with  bath  $1.00  and  up. 


WM.  B.  CLARK,  Prop.    Special  Weekly  Summer  Rates    European  Plan 


DITCHES 


SOLD  ON 

1ft  DAYS 
I W  TRIAL 


Make  the  New  and  Clean  the  Old- 
irrigation  or  drain,  grade  roads,  build 
dykes — in  any  kind  o£  soil,  sand,  rocks  or 
gumbo,  wet  or  dry,  on  side  hill  or  level  ground 

^AM/ihiZXP  Ditcher 
<^y/^^  &  Grader 

Reversible,  Adjustable,  No  Wheels  or  Cogs 

All  steel.   Made  In  2, 4  and  S  borse  and  tractor  sixes.  Econom- 
ical from  first  cost  on.   Over  fifteen  thousand  ■  atisJ5£?_SS5i2PS 
ers.   No  farm  or  ranch  outfit  complete  without  a  MARTIN. 
Use  one  a  day  and  you'll  agree. 

iil'l.  for  catalog-  and  list  of  users  near  700.  No  charge, 
ff  I  |[C  no  obligation;  postal  will  do. 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  Inc. 
Desk  2  Denver,  Colorado 


B.  C.  Huniieker,  ef  Foiltr,  Wash. 
puUini  a  ti-inck  fir  slump  witi 
deep  tap  roots  out  oj  hard  ground. 


This  man  made  $35  Land 
Worth  an  acre 

Pulling  Bi£  stumps  by  hand 


LEAR  your  stump  land  cheaply — no  digging,  no 
expense  for  teams  or  powder.   Your  own  right 
arm  on  the  lever  of  the  "K"  Stump  Puller  can 
rip  out  any  stump  that  can  be  pulled  with  the  best  inch 
steel  cable.  I  guarantee  it.   I  refer  you  to  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment officials.   I  give  highest  banking  references. 

^^^K  HAND  POWER. 

\£  StumpPulIer 

One  man  with  a  "K"  can  outpull  16  horses.  Works 
leverage — same  principle  as  a  Jack.   100  lbs.  pull 
on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton  pull  on  the  stump. 
Made  of  best  steel — guaranteed  against  break- 
age.   Has  two  speeds — 60  ft.  per  minute  for 
hauling  in  cable  or  for  small  stumps — Blow 
\    speed  for  heavy  pulls.    Works  equally  well 
on  hillsides  or  marshes  where  horses 
cannot  go. 

Write  me  today  for  special  offer  and 
free  booklet  on  Land  Clearing. 

Walter  J.  Fitzpatrick 
Box  264 
182  Fifth  St 
San  Francisco, 
Calif. 


Potato  Co-operation 

A  San  Bernardino  Valley  Success 

By  J.  A.  Brown 

Of  Ban  Bernardino,  CaU 


THE  problem  of  successfully  mar- 
keting crops  and  of  eliminating 
the  speculator,  while  obtaining 
justice  for  both  producer  and  con- 
sumer, has  been  successfully  solved 
by  San  Bernardino  County. 

Organizing  themselves  into  the  San 
Bernardino  Valley  Produce  Associa- 
tion, the  farmers  of  that  section  of 
the  country  realized  over  $75,000  up 
to  September  1st  by  the  sale  of  pota- 
toes, and  the  fall  crop  promises  to 
far  outdo  the  spring  planting. 

"We  have  realized  $3.55  net  profit 
per  hundred  pounds,"  said  President 
George  M.  Cooley  of  the  association 
recently,  "and  we  could  have  sold 
twenty  carloads  more  if  we  had  had 
them. 

"You  may  wonder  how  we  did  it, 
especially  when  the  California  mar- 
ket was  glutted  and  thousands  of  dol- 
lars of  potatoes  have  gone  to  waste. 
There  is  just  one  word  which  ex- 
presses our  success,  and  that  word  is 
co-operation. 

Co-Operation  That  Counted 

"First,  we  co-operated  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  best  seed.  Inquiries  were 
sent  out  all  over  the  country  for  the 
best  brands  of  potatoes,  and  after  a 
thorough  investigation  two  varieties 
from  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  were 
selected. 

"Then  came  the  question  of  soil. 
From  past  experience  we  knew  the 
best  soil  to  be  the  light  sandy  loam 
of  the  bench  lands,  and  wherever  pos- 
sible this  kind  of  land  was  used  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  heavier  adobe 
soils. 

"We  arranged  with  the  Randolph 
Marketing  Company,  which  has  97 
houses  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  to  dis- 
pose of  our  crop  for  us.  This  done, 
one  might  suppose  that,  having  raised 
a  good  crop  and  secured  reliable 
agents  to  dispose  of  it  for  us,  our 
troubles  were  nearly  ended.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  were  just  getting 
started.  Farmers  are  proverbially 
careless  about  the  appearance  of 
things — that  material  item  which 
counts  for  so  much  in  disposing  of 
an  article. 

"We  insisted  that  the  sacks  in 
which  the  potatoes  were  shipped 
must  be  brand  new,  that  the  potatoes 
must  be  of  uniform  size,  and  weigh  as 
nearly  120  pounds  as  possible.  I  have 
had  to  send  many  an  irate  neighbor 
of  mine  back  to  his  ranch  to  sack  his 
potatoes  over  again  because  they  did 
not  come  up  to  our  specifications. 

"But  it  paid.  In  one  week  we 
shipped  548,000  pounds  of  potatoes, 
and  they  went  to  every  part  of  the 
country.  We  had  calls  from  Oregon, 
Washington,  Louisiana  and  other 
States,  and  when  the  purchasers 
found  our  article  came  fully  up  to 
specifications  they  sent  us  orders  for 
more. 

Two  Crops  a  Year 

"I  have  recently  received  many  let- 
ters and  telephone  calls  from  other 
countries,"  said  President  Cooley, 
"both  from  potato  growers  and 
wholesalers,  asking  me  why  we  did 
not  call  upon  them.  There  were  two 
reasons  why.  we  did  not  do  so:  First, 
they  had  no  association  which  could 
be  held  responsible  for  a  first-class 
product,  and  secondly,  I  did  not  know 
on  whom  to  call. 

"I  have  found  by  years  of  experi- 
ence, that  two  crops  of  potatoes  may 
be  raised  upon  the  same  ground  in 
one  year.  The  first  crop  is  planted 
in  February  and  harvested  in  June 
and  July.  The  second  crop  is  planted 
in  July  and  August,  and  harvested  in 
November  and  December.    After  that 


the  soil  must  be  given  a  two  years' 
rest,  as  there  is  a  minute  insect  which 
works  in  potato  -fields,  and  crops 
planted  for  two  years  in  succession 
are  almost  certain  failures." 

President  Cooley  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  potato  authorites  in 
this  country.  He  has  been  offered 
different  positions  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
but  has  declined  them  all. 

"I'd  rather  show  my  neighbors  how 
to  grow  potatoes  than  do  anything 
else,"  he  says. 

"I  have  grown  both  potatoes  and 
oranges,"  he  continues,  "and  the  po- 
tato is  the  harder  to  grow  success- 
fully. However,  they  are  a  more  de- 
pendable crop,  and  I  believe  that  be- 
fore long  'San  Bernardino  County 
will  be  one  of  the  leading  potato  cen- 
ters of  the  country. 

"We  have  accomplished  what  some 
would  consider  miracles  in  one  sea- 
son." 


Goats  Are  Profitable 

(Continued  fram  Pafe  6) 

and  shipping  them  to  States  where 
the  value  of  such  stock  is  known. 

John  B.  Stump  of  Monmouth  is 
one  of  these  breeders.  His  flocks  of 
Angoras  have  taken  prizes  at  State 
fairs  and  he  has  sent  breeding  stock 
all  over  the  United  States. 

He  has  bred  for  quality  in  the 
fleece  and  for  points  in  the  animal, 
and  has  evolved  a  line  of  Angoras 
that  are  valued  highly  wherever  intro- 
duced for  breeding  purposes. 

Mr.  Stump  has  a  large  ranch,  well 
equipped  for  growing  stock.  Large 
barns  and  corrals,  goat  houses,  ample 
pasturage  with  shade  for  stock;  grain 
fields,  clover  areas,  orchard,  garden, 
and  a  fine  grove  of  oaks,  under  which 
stock  may  be  sheltered  in  summer, 
and  which  form  a  veritable  park  in 
most  seasons. 

That  there  is  money  in  the  goat  in- 
dustry is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
so  many  persons  are  entering  into  it. 
attra  ted  by  the  stories  of  big  profit*. 
Every  day  an  inquiry  or  two  comes 
floating  into  the  office  of  Orchard 
and  Farm  as  to  the  best  place  to  raise 
goats  and  the  best  kind  of  stock  to 
buy.  The  editor  is  not  very  goat 
wise,  but  he  is  referring  these  in- 
quirers to  the  well-known  goat 
breeders  and  ranchers.  Most  of  these 
recommend  Monterey  County,  Cal., 
as  an  ideal  goat  country,  and  as  for 
breeds  they  say  there  is  none  better 
for  milk  than  the  Toggenburg  and 
none  better  for  hair  than  the  An- 
gora. 


Honey  for  Farm  Homes 

OUR  problem  is  to  feed  our 
allies  this  winter  by  sending 
them  as  much  food  as  we  can 
of  the  most  concentrated  nutritive 
value  in  the  least  shipping  space. 
Among  these  foods  is  sugar. 

Honey  is  a  delightful  and  economi- 
cal substitute  for  sugar  that  has  all 
the  delicious  flower  sweetness  added 
to  it.  It  is  free  from  adulteration 
when  delivered  to  man  and  for  that 
reason -is,  in  many  ways,  better  than 
sugar.  It  may  be  used  in  canning, 
baking  and  on  raw  fruits,  in  addition 
to  being  used  as  a  spread  on  bread. 

If  you  have  a  general  farm  or  an 
orcliard  and  do  not  have  a  swarm  .  >t" 
bees,  it  is  advisable,  in  most  cases,  to 
get  one.  See  that  it  goes  into  winter 
in  good  condition  and  next  spring  be 
ready  to  care  for  other  swarms.  In 
this  way  a  shortage  of  sugar  need 
have  no  terrors  for  you. 


Farm  Machinery 
Wanted 

Scotty  Pays  Cash 

for  any  kind  of  farm  machinery  you  don't  neid 
and  wilt  to  tell.  No  mittor  what  It  la.  wrltt 
til.  giving  lit  a  food  daMrlotloo  of  what  you 
have.  We  want  hay  balers,  eultlvatori,  ilowi, 
harrawi,  arlllt.  harvoetlni  maehliory,  threthlag 
machines,  teed  euttora  and  grinders,  fanning 
mlllt,  wlndmllli,  taiollnt  anginal,  traatora,  blaek- 
enilth  toolt,  belting,  la  faet  aaythlng  and  every- 
thing you  have  to  aell. 

Scotty's  Place 

135  South  Loa  Angeles  Street 

Lo«  Angelea,  Cel. 

W*  carry  the  largeet  it  oik  of  now  and  aitd 
farm  machinery  of  uy  firm  la  tha  State.  Vlelt 
ui  or  write  ua  aad  save  menay. 
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Midland  Poultry  Food 

Since  1901  the  Standard  of  quality  In  balanced  ra- 
tion! for  poultry  of  all  aica. 

No.  1 — A  food  for  the  now  born  chick — to  bo  fed 
after  It  la  24  boura  old  and  until  It  la  10  days  or 
two  seeks  old.  No.  1  la  a  balanced,  complete  baby 
chick  food,  J  ist  suited  to  the  chlck'a  delicate  diges- 
tive organ.  You  need  add  nothing  whatever  to  It — 
this  all  the  feed  you'll  need  to  take  your  chicks 
paet  the  danger  point. 

No.  2— Takce  the  chick  after  It  haa  outgrown  No.  1 
food,  builds  Its  frame  strong  and  makes  It  a  robust 
and  vigorous  chick.  It  supplies  every  requirement  for 
health  and  rapid  growth  In  a  natural,  profitable  way. 
This  food  opens  possibilities  for  growing  early  broilers 
you  can't  :ppreclate  until  you  have  fed  it  for  that 
purpose.  It  maturea  late  chlcka  for  winter  layers. 
Feed  it  until  chlcka  are  four  or  fire  months  old  oi 
nearly  matured,  when  you  should  feed  No.  4,  ac- 
cording to  wnet  you  with  to  accomplish. 
No.  4 — la  tho  greatest  egg  food  in  the  world.  There 
ia  nothing  ou  the  market  to  compare  with  It  for  in- 
creasing the  egg  yield.  With  It  you  ean  control  the 
egg  output  of  your  hens — we  guarantee  it.  And  for 
putting  vour  birds  in  fine  feather  for  ahow  purposes 
it  ia  without  a  rival.  We  aell  this  food  by  the  car 
load  to  the  larger  feeders  everywhere — the  people  who 
feed  their  hens  for  profit — and  get  it. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET. 

ROBISON  BROS. 

Sola   Distributor!  for   Northern   California.  1260-62 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  CaJ. 


SELF-  OILING  WINDMILL 

With    INCLOSED  MOTOR 
Keeping  OUT  OUST  and  jJAIN  -  Keeping  IN  OIL 
SPLASH  OILING 

Constantly  Flooding 
Every  Bearing  With 
Oil.  Makes  II  Pumpln 
The  Lightest  Breeze 
And  Prevents  Wear 


SYSTEM 


OIL  SUPPLY 
REPLENISHED 
ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR 
DOUBLE  GEARS  —  Each  Carrying  Half  the  Load 
Every  feature  desirable  in  a  windmill  in  the 
AUTO-OILED  AER MOTOR 
Gasoline  Engines  —  Pumps  —  Tanks 
Water  Supply  Goods  — Steel  Frame  Saws 
Writi  AERMOTOR  CO.  2500  12th  St. Chicago 


WITTEKcro-Oil 

ENGINES 


Immediate  Shipment1  =_ 

Direct  from  Factory  —  SAVE  $15  TO  $200- 

bunple  in  'construction,  s'mng  and  powerful  few 
wor  ins  parts—easy  to  understand,  easy  to  operate 
easy  to  own.  Buy  practically  on  your  own  tms- 
vJfP/.Pay,neDt3SrNoMoney  Down.  90-Day  Trial-6 
leer  Goaraptc.     Wnto  for  latest  pricea.-ED  H  W1TTK 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


tUrtMa  CHy,  Mo. 


We  grow  millions  of 

HOLLAND  BULBS 

In  California. 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  Etc. 

Send  In  your  name  now,  and  you  will 
receive  our  new 

BULB  BOOK 

When  Issued. 

COTTAGE  GARDENS 
NURSERIES,  INC. 

Eureka,  Cal. 


Eat  Whole  Wheat  Flour 

By  Harvey  W.  Wiley 

NUTRITION  does  not  consist 
alone  in  building  the  body,  in 
restoring  waste,  and  in  fur- 
nishing heat  or  energy.  There  is  in 
food  another  principle,  the  vital  func- 
tion. The  advance  in  the  scientific 
study  of  nutrition  in  the  last  ten 
years  has  been  marked  more  strongly 
than  in  any  other  way  by  the  dis- 
covery of  this  vital  principle.  I  say 
discovery,  but  this  is  probably  not 
the  right  term.  Ever  since  any  ac- 
count^ has  been  kept  of  the  nutrition 
of  man  a  disease  which-  is  known  as 
scurvy  has  existed,  and  this  disease 
was  found  particularly  on  shipboard, 
where  large  quantities  of  foods,  con- 
sisting mostly  of  cereals  and  cured 
meats,  were  taken  on  board  ship  for 
a  long  voyage. 

Fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  can  not 
be  taken  except  in  a  preserved  state 
on  long  voyages,  which  now  happily 
are  not  so  extended  in  time  as  in 
former  years.  Therefore  scurvy,  as 
it  is  known  to  medicine  and  in  com- 
mon experience,  is  less  frequent 
among  sailors  than  it  was  in  the  days 
of  long  voyages  under  sail.  The  rem- 
edy for  scurvy  has  long  been  known 
to  be  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  We 
know  now  the  constituents  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  that  are  really 
remedial.  They  are  those  yet  poorly 
defined  and  understood  elements  to 
which  the  terms  vitamin,  food  acces- 
sory, or  vital  principle  have  been 
given. 

Vitamins  Are  Vegetable 

The  vitamin  in  so  far  as  we  know 
is  solely  of  vegetable  origin.  It  is 
introduced  into  the  body  with  foods 
and  is  deposited  with  its  vitality  very 
little,  if  any,  diminished  in  certain 
tissues  of  the  body  and  in  the  secre- 
tions of  the  body,  especially  in  milk- 
giving  animals.  In  the  milk  it  is 
found  to  be  largely  concentrated  in 
the  fat.  In  vegetable  fats  or  oils  it 
is  not  found  in  any  very  considerable 
quantity. 

When  we  drink  milk  we  get  the 
vitamins  that  have  been  transmitted 
to  the  milk  from  the  food  of  the  milk- 
giving  animal.  When  we  eat  meat 
we  also  get  a  modified  or  weakened 
form  of  vitamin.  Inasmuch  as  man 
is  an  omniverous  animal,  if  he  right- 
ly balances  his  diet,  he  secures  ^ 
proper  amount  of  vitamins  largely 
from  the  vegetable,  and  to  a  limited 
extent  from  the  animal,  part  of  his 
diet,  especially  milk  and  eggs. 
White  Flour  Sacks  Vitamins 

Is  it  not  entirely  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  diet  containing  the 
minerals  and  vitamins  acknowledged 
to  be  present  in  whole-wheat  flour 
and  acknowledged  to  be  absent  in 
white  flour  should  be  the  one  par- 
ticularly urged?  On  the  contrary, 
this  natural  diet  is  mentioned  only 
as  a  last  resort,  instead  of  first.  If 
to  this  we  add  that  by  using  a  diet 
of  this  kind  our  wheat  would  be  33 
per  cent  more  efficient  than  it  is  to- 
day, we  establish  both  from  the 
economical  and  health  points  of  view 
the  supreme  necessity  of  an  official 
change  of  heart  in  this  direction. 

Among  commercial  interests  the 
millers  will  be  the  last  to  favor  a  bet- 
ter flour.  The  brewers  will  be  the 
last  to  urge  the  conservation  of  grain 
used  for  beer.  The  makers  of  pro- 
prietary foods  will  not  be  unduly  en- 
thusiastic for  the  propaganda  to  re- 
turn the  fundamentals.  The  grocers 
are  not  concerned  about  the  minerals 
and  vitamins  in  foods.  Even  scien- 
tific men  are  obsessed  by  the  idea 
that  natural  flour  and  meal  will  not 
keep.  Any  change  that  may  be  pro- 
posed for  the  better  and  more 
economical  nourishment  of  our  peo- 
ple is  certain,  if  it  threatens  any  in- 
dustry or  business,  to  be  opposed  and 
denounced  by  those  who  profit  by 
such  industries. 


Tilton's 


Everlasting  Axle  Grease 

Not  the  common  kind.  Made  from  the  best 
quality  fine  powdered  graphite.  No  animal 
fata,  residuum  and  other  cheap  fillers  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  our  "Everlast- 
ing" axle  grease.  Besides  the  high-grade 
sraphite  used,  we  also  use  high-grade  steam 
cylinder  and  motor  oils  which  are  admitted 
to  stand  extreme  heat  and  cold  tests  and 
contain  the  maximum  amount  of  lubricating 
body.  Everlasting  axle  grease  ia  rightly 
named  as  it  adheres  to  friction  surfaces 
better  than  any  other  axle  grease  made  to- 
day. It  will  not  congeal  when  cold,  neither 
will  it  run  out  when  warm.  Tilton's  Ever- 
lasting Axle  grease  will  last  longer,  prolong 
the  life  of  your  axles,  cost  far  less  In  the 
long  run  than  any  other  axle  grease  made 
todsy.  If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  It. 
write  us  direct  for  descriptive  circular  and 
prices. 

TILTON  LUBRICANTS  CO. 

1220  San   Pedro  St..   Loa  Angeles.  Cal. 


SAVE 
HALF  ON  FUEL 

CHEAPEST  HEAT  YOU  CAN  BUY 
The  Slevert  Oil  Burner  burns  distillate  cos  Una 
only  5Va  cents  per  gallon  to  cook  stores  beaten 
rumaces.  paatuerlaers.  boilers,  etc.  Absolutely 
5?'*r,  ««,0S'"«-  »«T  convenient  and  low  priced. 
MAKES  HEAT  AT  HALF  WHAT  WOOD  AND 
COAL  COST.  Install  it  yourself.  Write  Mr 
circular  and  prices  on  different  alaea.  Addreaa 
Slevert  Oil  Burner  Co..  710  North  Mala  8t™ 
Los  Angeles.  ■ 


"Sammies"  Will  Maintain  The  Honor  of  America 

The  Nation  is  safe  when  "Sammies"  Serve.  "Double  your  present  Crop  Produc- 
tion," is  demanded.  You  can  do  this,  even  with  reduced  farm  labor,  when  you 
let  Samson  Power  Serve  Your  Farming  Needs. 

SAMSON 

R*t .  A  T*t.  U.  S.  4  Fort«B  Coutrtn 

TRACTORS 
Replace  the  Men  Uncle  Sam  has  Drafted 

Do  ten  horses'  work— operate  24  hours  a  day  without  fatigue.  SAMSON  SIEVE- 
CRIP  TRACTORS  are  easy  and  economical  to  operate — Patented  Sieve-Grip 
Wheels  give  TraCtion  on  all  surfaces. — Other  exclusive  features  promote  long  life, 
assure  satisfaction.  Built  of  quality  materials— over  strong — Lowest  upkeep  costs. 
Samson  Sieve-Grip  Tractors  cost  more  to  build— Sell  (or  More — are  Worth  More. 
Mechanical  Farm  Power  can  maintain  your  present  crop  production — even  surpass 
it — Replace  the  men  and  horses  with  dependable  Samson  Power.  Delivery 
on  orders  placed  now.    Use  coupon  below  for  more  information. 

SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR  CO.1 

(Division,  General  Motors  Company) 

STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA. 

Gentlemen: — I  want  to  help  maintain  the  honor  of  America  by  raising  bigger  crops.  Send  me 
a  copy  of  Samson  Sifting*.  I  want  to  learn  how  other  fsnnera  use  Samson  Sieve-Grip  Tractors  on  their 
farms.    Send  latest  catalogue  and  name  of  my  dealer.    My  farm  is  acres.   I  work  horses. 


Name  

County  

Remarks  or  special  questions  _ 


-Address-- 
-State  
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>ono  olittlo  time 

Kooptnq  postgc) 


Science  has  made  a  discovery  of  great  importance  to 
poultrymen— LEARN  ABOUT  IT. 
It  will  only  take  a  minute  to  address  two  postal  cards.  Two  cents 
is  not  much  money,  but  it  may  mean  the  difference  between  success 
and  failure. 

Invest  one  cent  in  a  postal  to  the  Dept.  Agriculture,  Berkeley, 
Cal.;  ask  for  bulletin  162  (sent  free)  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
all  who  keep  poultry.  Find  out  what  buttermilk  means  to  your  poultry's 
health  and  your  poultry  success. 

Invest  one  cent  in  a  postal  to  Globe  Mills,  Los  Angeles,  for  a  free  sample 
of  GLOBE  A-l  BUTTERMILK  MASH  and  valuable  feeding  information. 

GLOBE  A-l  BUTTERMILK  MASH  costs  but  little  more  than  ordinary 
mash.  Learn  why  it's  worth  a  great  deal  more. 

You  can  stop  Chick  Funerals.  Get  more  Eggs.  Keep  your  fllock  in  GLOW- 
ING HEALTH;  let  us  tell  you  how. 

Spend  two  one  cent  stamps  today;  write  the  government,  and  write  the 
Globe  Mills.  GLOBE  MILLS,  Los  Angeles 

Toot  dealer  will  supply  yon  with  Globe  A-l  Bnttcrmllk  Mnnh. 


Buttermilk  a  i  Dry  Mash 


A  Typical 

California  Bungalow  for  Only  $1134 

It's  s>  "NATIONAL,"  which  Is  assurance  that  It  la  a 
practical  home.     Adapted  to  California  conditions  and 
tendencies,  It  embodies  many  original   feature*  Price 
Includes  lumber,   lath,  shingles,  doors,   windows,  nails, 
paint,  tin  work,  hardware,  building-  paper,  plana 
and  specifications.     Tou  pay  In  full  when  sat- 
isfied. , 

Our  New  1918  Plan  Book 

Is  now  ready  for  distribution.  It  gives  particu- 
lars of  the  above  and  many  other  types  of 
"NATIONAL"  homes.  WRITE  TODAY.  EN- 
CLOSING 8c  FOR  POSTAGE. 

National  Home  Building  Co. 

121  Citizens'  Bank  Bldg., 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Books  on  Agriculture 


FarmerV  Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture — By  Wilcox 
&  Smith.  A  thoroughly  up-to-date,  practical,  con- 
cise and  complete  presentation  of  the  whole  sub- 
Ject  of  agriculture.  Farm,  Orchard  and  Garden 
Crops,  Animals.  Feeding,  Dairying.  Poultry.  Irri- 
gation, Drainage.  Fertilizing.  Spraying,  etc..  etc 
700  pages,  $3.50. 

How  to  Make  a  Country  Place— By  J.  D.  Saw- 
yer. An  account  of  the  successes  and  the  mis- 
takes of  an  amateur  in  thirty-five  years  of  farming, 
building  and  development,  together  with  a  prac- 
tical plan  for  securing  a  borne  and  an  independent 
Income,  starting  with  a  small  capital.  Profusely 
Illustrated.  6x9  Inches.  430  pages.  Cloth.  Net, 
$3.00. 

Rural  Improvement — By  F.  A.  Waugh.  The 
principles  of  civic  art  applied  to  rural  condltloni. 
Including  village  Improvement  and  tbe  betterment 
of  the  open  country.    Net,  $1.25. 

The  Young  Farmer:  Some  Things  He  Should 
Know — By  Thomas  F.  Hunt.  This  book  is  of  un- 
usual excellence.  It  should  be  In  the  hands  of 
every  farmer,  especially  the  young  fanner.  Net, 
$1.50. 

Book  of  Alfalfa— By  F.  D.  Coburn.  This  Is  by 
far  the  most  authoritative,  complete  and  valuable 
work  on  this  forage  crop  ever  published.  $2.00. 

Book  of  Wheat— By  P.  T.  Dondllnger.  A  com- 
plete study  of  everything  pertaining  to  wheat. 
New,  authoritative  and  up  to  date.    Net,  $2.00. 


Cereals  In  America — By  Prof.  T.  F.  Hunt  of 
Cornell  Agricultural  College.  A  comprehensive 
treatise  of  wheat,  malse.  oats,  barley,  rice,  kafflr 
corn,  buckwheat,  etc.  /  $1.75. 

Study  of  Corn — By  V.  M.  Shoesmlth.  A  most 
helpful  book  to  all  interested  In  the  selection  and 
Improvement  of  corn.     Net,  50c. 

Farm  Grasses  of  the  U.  S. — By  W.  J.  Spillman, 
Agrostologiat  of  the  U.  8.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Seeding  and  management  of  meadows 
and  pastures.  Varieties  of  grasses  for  different 
climates  and  requirements.    Net.  $1.00. 

Soils— By  C.  W.  Burkett.  The  most  complete 
and  popular  work  of  the  kind  ever  published.  $1.25. 

Farm  Manures — By  C.  E.  Thome.  A  practical 
and  most  valuable  work  on  manures  and  manur- 
ing, covering  every  phase  of  the  subject  Net, 
$1.50. 

First  Principles  of  Soil  Fertility— By  A.  Vlrisn. 

A  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  methods  of  main- 
taining the  fertility  of  the  soli.    Net,  $1.00. 

Fertilizers  and  Crops — By  L.  L.  Van  81yke.  This 
new  book  Is  a  timely  presentation  of  facts,  not 
only  giving  practical  methods  for  using  fertilisers 
In  crop  growing,  but  placing  special  emphasis  on 
the  reasons  underlying  their  use,  etc    Net,  $2.50. 

Soil  Management — By  F.  H.  King.  Treating  on 
the  productive  capacity  of  fields,  soil  moisture  and 
its  conservation,  earth  mulches,  reclamation  of 
swamp  lands,  development  and  maintenance  of 
best  physical  soil  conditions,  etc.,  etc    Net,  $1.5$). 


Address  Book  Dept..  Orchard  and  Farm 


Examiner  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Our  Success  With  Poultry 

How  We  Make  Our  Herts  Pay 


By  McHenry  Brothers 

Of  Bald  Eagle  Ranch,  Modetio,  Cat 


THE  labor  factor  in  poultry  rais- 
ing is  an  indefinite  one.  The 
amount  of  personal  attention 
required  by  a  given  number  of  hens 
depends  largely  on  the  particular  sys- 
tem in  vogue  at  the  poultry  farm. 

At  this  time  it  is  well  for  those 
raising  poultry  to  do  everything  they 
can  to  reduce  the  labor  factor  to  a 
minimum,  for  not  only  is  it  difficult 
to  get  sufficient  labor  to  handle  crops, 
but  the  poultryman  himself  must  be 
able  to  cover  more  ground,  if  he  is 
going  to  make  his  business  pay. 

Feed,  housing  and  labor  are  the  ex- 
pensive elements  in  poultry  raising. 
It  is  impossible  to  do  away  with  feed, 
we  must  have  some  sort  of  a  house, 
but  it  is  possible  to  do  away  with  a 
big  percentage  of  labor. 

Let  us  go  back  about  three  or  four 
years;  we  find  in  our  records  that  we 
paid  around  $32  to  $35  per  ton  for 
wheat;  that  we  could  buy  egg  mash 
for  about  $42  per  ton,  and  that  we 
could  hire  men  for  about  $1.25  to 
$1.50  a  day,  including  board.  There 
is  some  difference  now,  as  you  all 
know. 

During  the  year  1913  we  first  be- 
gan planning  for  a  larger  and  better 
poultry  plant.  We  could  see  that  to 
make  it  worth  while  we  would  have 
to  get  as  much  in  as  short  a  period 
of  time  as  wc  could,  with  the  least 
amount  of  labor  involved.  We  tried 
several  systems  in  a  small  but  prac- 
tical way,  only  to  have  to  discard 
them  on  their  failing  to  give  enough 
returns  for  the  amount  of  time  a 
man  had  to  spend  in  getting  the  re- 
turns. We  sent  the  lot  to  the  scrap 
pile. 

Some  of  Our  Failures 

We  tried  the  small  house  system, 
the  long  house  system  with  small 
compartments  of  a  few  dozen  hens 
each,  the  colony  plan,  and  they  all 
failed  us  in  the  one  instance,  that  of 
labor. 

It  took  the  biggest  part  of  a  day  to 
feed  and  carry  water  to  the  stock  in 
any  of  the  houses.  The  feed  was 
thrown  in  the  litter,  the  water  put  in 
drinking  fountains  and  the  egg  mash 
in  wooden  troughs.  We  have  our  rec- 
ords here  with  the  exact  time  and  all. 

The  small  house  system  took  on 
an  average  two  nours  in  the  morning 
and  two  hours  and  thirty  minutes  in 
the  evening  to  do  the  feeding  and 
watering.  It  took  about  twenty  min- 
utes to  clean  out  each  house  of  50 
hens. 

The  long  house  system  took  three 
hours  in  the  morning  to  feed  and 
water  and  open  all  the  gates,  in  going 
into  each  compartment,  and  the  same 
amount  of  time  in  the  evening.  It 
took  a  little  over  15  minutes  to  clean 
out  each  compartment,  in  which 
were  housed  from  25  to  30  hens. 
The  whole  building  of  twelve  pens 
took  over  three  hours  to  clean,  and 
that  only  for  360  and  some  odd  hens. 

The  colony  house  plan  was  the 
hardest  of  all  on  labor.  The  feeding 
took  about  two  hours  in  the  morning 


and  the  same  in  evening,  but  the  time 
spent  in  traveling  from  one  house  to 
the  other  could  have  been  better  used. 
Each  house  held  between  forty  and 
fifty  hens  and  took  about  35  minutes 
to  clean. 

With  all  these  figures  showing  that 
we  were  getting  nowhere  at  all  as  to 
saving  labor  and  developing  an 
efficient  plant,  we  cast  all  heretofore 
tried  systems  to  the  old  heap  of  has- 
beens  and  started  out  on  our  own 
plan. 

A  Wholesale  Feeding  Plan 

We  found  that  the  wliole  trouble 
had  been  in  not  having  buildings  ar- 
ranged in  such  a  manner  so  as  to 
eliminate  as  many  steps  as  possible. 
To  make  them  practical  they  first  had 
to  be  time-savers,  if  time-savers  they 
would  naturally  become  labor  savers, 
and  if  labor  savers,  then  we  could 
see  where  we  had  a  chance  at  the 
dollar  sign. 

We  began  with  the  foundation  and 
decided  we  would  need  each  building 
to  stand  at  least  two  feet  higher  than 
the  land  around  it.  We  scraped  up 
large  foundations  of  200  feet  in  length 
by  25  feet  wide.  Upon  this  high 
ground  we  built  one  long  building. 
The  building  is  160  feet  long,  17  feet 
wide,  and  7  feet  high  in  front  by  5 
feet  6  inches  high  in  back.  This 
building  is  divided  into  two  parts  and 
holds  500  laying  hens  in  each  part  or 
1000  hens  in  the  building. 

The  front  or  seven-foot  side  of  the 
building  is  open  with  a  shed  porch 
to  keep  out  the  rain.  Just  below  the 
open  front  and  about  1  foot  from -the 
floor  are  situated  the  feeding  hoppers 
which  contain  the  mash,  charcoal, 
beef  scraps  and  oyster  shells.  These 
hoppers  run  the  whole  length  of  the 
building  and  are  filled  every  four 
months. 

The  water  founts  are  automatic, 
and  are  filled  always  by  the  weight  of 
the  buckets.  They  are  also  in  the 
front  part  of  the  building,  and  ar- 
ranged so  there  is  no  dampness  in  the 
dry  feeds  from  any  splashing  whatso- 
ever. These  are  cleaned  each  morn- 
ing and  night. 

The  automatic  grain  feeders,  of 
which  there  are  18  in  each  building, 
are  placed  in  the  center  half  of  the 
building  and  hang  from  the  rafters. 
These  are  filled  twice  a  month  reg- 
ularly, but  will  hold  enough  feed  to 
feed  the  1000  hens  grain  for  three 
weeks. 

Three  Thousand  Easily  Cared  For 

In  the  rear  of  the  building  are  the 
roosts  and  dropping  boards.  The 
dropping  boards  are  two  feet  from 
the  floor,  and  the  roosts,  six  inches 
from  the  boards,  are  placed  one  foot 
apart. 

Running  along  under  the  roosts  are 
the  nests,  so  there  is  no  space  wasted. 
Each  nest  is  easily  cleaned,  and  sani- 
tary. 

Suspended  from  the  rafters  we  have 
an  iron  track  upon  which  we  run  our 
litter  carrier.  This  litter  carrier  holds 
800  pounds  of  droppings  and  it  takes 
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just  thirty-five  minutes  to  clean  the 
dropping  boards,  haul  the  droppings 
ia  the  carrier  to  the  outside  track 
and  dump  them  into  the  manure 
spreader  which  drives  under  the  car- 
rier. They  are  then  carried  out  to 
the  orchards  and  spread  upon  the 
ground. 

This  system  is  the  best  we  have 
ever  seen,  and  when  one  stops  to 
consider  the  amount  of  time  and 
labor  saved  it  is  worth  all  the  trouble 
we  had  before  perfecting  it. 

It  takes  one  man  one  hour  and  a 
half  to  clean  up  after  3000  hens,  once 
a  week. 

It  takes  one  man  just  thirty-five 
minutes  each  morning  and  evening  to 
clean  the  water  buckets  for  3000  hens. 

It  takes  one  man  two  hours  every 
two  weeks  to  fill  up  the  automatic 
grain  feeders. 

It  takes  one  man  and  a  team  with 
wagon  a  little  less  than  one  day  every 
four  months  to  fill  .up  the  mash 
hoppers. 

Green  Feed  All  the  Time 

With  our  feeding  and  housing  sys- 
tem a  man  can  give  plenty  of  time  to 
the  selection  and  breeding  of  fowls 
for  eggs  or  show  and  yet  know  that 
there  is  never  a  lack  of  feed,  fresh 
water,  and  cleanliness  in  all  the 
houses.  With  this  system  there  is 
no  need  of  keeping  a  man  to  do  little 
else  but  carry  feed  and  water.  When 
there  is  work  to  be  done  in  the  yards, 
on  the  fence  gates,  in  the  brooders, 
incubator  cellar  or  egg  room,  the  man 
can  attend  to  it  at  the  time  it  needs 
attention  and  thereby  save  time  and 
money  by  not  letting  the  place  and 
equipment  run  down. 

Each  of  our  large  buildings  have 
four  yards.  The  west  half  of  each 
house  has  a  front  yard  consisting  of 
two  alfalfa  checks,  and  the  east  end  ot 
each  house  has  two  yards  consisting 
of  two  alfalfa  checks.  The  system 
of  green  feeding  is  one  of  the  easiest 
and  most  simple  to.  operate.  We  feed 
the  hens  on  the  south  yards  for  two 
weeks  and  then  shift  them  to  the 
north  yards.  Water  is  put  pn  the 
south  checks  while  they  are  feeding 
off  the  north  checks,  and  vice  versa, 
so  they  have  green  feed  all  summer 
and  winter. 

Profits  of  the  System 

This  system  has  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  do  a  business  of  over  $3UUU 
profit,  with  the  labor  the  smallest 
item  in  the  whole  record,  while  our 
records  for  1911.  1912  and  1913  show 
a  loss  of  $1500  for  the  three  years 
with  the  labor  next  to  feed  in  cost 
of  operation.  All  this  combined  with 
experience,  and  good  thoroughbred 
stock,  make  the  poultry  business  one 
of  the  best  paying,  labor  and  time 
considered,  that  one  could  wish  tor. 

This  season  we  have  a  few  acres 
over  200  in  "Gyp"  corn  so  it  vvil 
mean  another  step  toward  e^ienl 
management,  which  we  are  all  striv- 
ing for  in  these  days  of  competition. 

Leghorn  Experiments 

FROM  some  experiments  in  rais- 
ing Leghorn  pullets  in  what  is 
known  as  the  8x8  foot  roofed 
colony  brooders  set  in  clover  and 
grassy  yards,  the  results  showed  an 
average  gross  cost  of  43.4  cents,  or 
when  credited  with  the  profit  from 
the  cockerels  38.1  cents.  It  took  457 
eggs  to  raise  100  pullets.  Grain  feed, 
grit  and  skim  milk  were  supplied  in 
abundance,  the  grains  used  being 
cracked  corn,  wheat  and  cut  oats,  and 
the  mash  was  made  from  bran,  shorts, 
cornmeal  and  meat  scrap.  The  result 
of  the  feeding  and  fattening  gave 
pullets  averaging  in  weight  two  and 
three  quarters  pounds  in  twenty-four 
weeks. 

Use  the  soft-shelled  eggs  at  home. 
They  ship  poorly  and  may  lower  the 
grade  of  the  others. 


STAMMER*^ 


Natural  correction  of  this 
HABIT  made  quickly  effective 
when  taught  how  to  successfully 
counteract  faulty  action  of  the 
speech  producing:  organs.  PRI- 
VATE INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUC- 
TION ONLY.  CALL  AND  SEE 
ME,  OR  WRITE  TODAY.  Wm. 
E.  Bassett.  90S  Nevada  Bank 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


7/yCOULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

V     AN"'  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
«V  ^  J*f  FUU  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
^SSv'CH  ICrvENS  FROM 
LotASHELL  TO  MARKET" 


For  bargains  of  many  kinds  see 
pages  38,  39  and  42. 


\t\  siKm  Music  for  Names  of 
Y  lOlin  Three  Violin  Players 


We  give  you  a  50  cent  Music  Book  of  23  select 
pieces  for  Violin  in  easy  arrangement,  printed 
on  fine  paper.  Send  us  names  and  addresses  of 
three  violin  players.  We  want  every  violin  player 
to  have  our  musical  magazine 'The  Musicians' 
Mouthpiece."  Easy  orchestra  Books  and  Music. 
Strings  for  all  instruments,  etc.  Enclose  "0C 
for  mailing  this  Music  Book. 
E.  T.  ROOT  &  SONS,  1 540  E.  55th  St-,  Chicago 


Advertisers  in  Orchard  and  Farm  are  deserving  of  your 
complete  confidence.  Though  they  may  be  unknown 
to  you,  you  need  have  no  hesitancy  in  trusting  them. 


No  matter  what  you  have  for  sale 
or  trade  vou  should  easily  find  a  buyer 
by  running  an  advertisement  on  the 
Farmers*  Market  Page — only  3c  per 
word  per  issue.  All  ads  must  be  In 
our  office  by  the  23rd  of  the  month. 


Hundreds  of 
Wad*  Gasoline 
Drag  Saws  are 
making  light 
work  of  sawing 
logs  late  short 
lengths  for  farmers  all 
over    the  Northwest. 
It  la  the  most  popu- 
lar farm  machine  that 
has  ever  "ieen  put  on 
the  market,  because  It 
Is  a  big  time,  labor 
and  money  saver.  The 
Initial     aad  upkeep 
coats  are  almost  noth- 
ing   when  compared 
to   the   Immense  sav- 
ings It  makes  for  you 
In  a  slngla  season. 

THE  NEW  1918 
MODEL  OF  THIS 

WADE 
DRAG  SAW 

IS  NOW  READY 

All  ltll  Model  Wade  Drag  Saws  are  to  ko 
eoulppeo  with  our  now  Improved  4  II.  P. 
ENGINE  —  we  have  INCREASED  the 
HORSE  POWEB  of  the  en-lne  WITHOUT 
INCREASING  THE  COST.  This  4  H.  P. 
Engine  gives  you  an  abundance  of  power 
and,  therefor*,  a  greater  output  per  day — 
be  aur*  to  get  a  WADE — accept  no  substitute. 


Wade's 
Gasoline  Wood  Saw 


£»•» 


(PORTABLE) 


$1CADELIVERED 

IdU      Freight  Prepaid 

Aoyvrhere  la  the  V.  S.  A. 

1918  Model  With  4-BL  P.  Engine 


The  WADE  le  made  of  the  best  materials 
throughout,  and  the  whole  machine  Is  construct- 
ed for  hard  work  In  the  woods  —  practically  never 

Sets  out  of  order,  and  Is  always  ready  for  use.  The 
usky  little  4-H.  P.  engine  used  on  the  Wade  fair- 
ly hums  the  «-foot  saw  through  your  toughest  logs 
(Larger  saw  blades  on  special  order.) 


One  man  car.  move  th*  WADE  along  the  log. 
while  two  men  can  easily  move  It  from  log  to  log. 
It  weighs  only  285  pounds  complete.  The  WADB 
Is  especially  low  In  upkeep  cost  and  gasoline  used 
— the  tank  holds  two  gallons  (enough  to  cut  If  to 
20  cords).  It  is  the  cheapest,  easiest,  fastest  way 
for  you  to  saw  your  logs. 

DOES  lO  TIMES  THE  WORK  OF  2  MEN! 

Think  of  it!  TEN  TIMES  as  much  as  two  men  can 
do  1  The  WADE  will  easily  cut  25  cords  of  wood  in  one 

/Joy 

Can  you  afford  to  pay  for  slow,  expensive  day  labor- 
when  you  clean  up  with  a  WADE  the  same  amount  of 
work  in  one-tenth  the  time? 

Fuel  and  labor  are  higher  than  ever  before — and  pres- 
ent conditions  indicate  that  they  will  continue  so  for  a 
number  of  years— get  a  WADE  Drag  Saw  and  keep  your 
labor  cost  down  and  sell  your  wood  while  it  is  high  in  price. 

A  good  many  WADE  Diag  Saw  owners  are  making  good 
mo-ey  by  helping  their  neighbors  saw  their  wood. 

Send  today  for  this  interesting  booklet,  "How  Dan  Ross 
Saws  Forty  Cords  a  Day."  Dan  Ross  lives  at  Corbett, 
Oregon,  and  has  used  a  WADE  Drag  Saw  ever  since  they 
first  came  out.    Tou  will  profit  by  reading  his  experience. 

FILL   IN    COUPON— TODAY 


Portland,  Or. — 822  Hawthorne  At*. 
Bpokaoe  Waah. — BIS  North  Howard  St. 


EDITORIAL    DEPARTMENT    OF   ORCHARD   AND  FARM 


Bailey  Millard,  Editor. 


What's  Wheat  Worth? 

HOW  often  you  hear  this  or  some 
similar  expression:  "You  farm- 
ers must  be  rolling  in  wealth 
just  now.  With  the  high  price  of  all 
farm  products  and  a  good  crop  year, 
you'll  all  be  buying  motor  cars." 

Consumers  cannot  and  never  will 
understand  that  because  they  have  to 
pay  high  prices,  the  producer  does 
not  necessarily  reap  a  big  profit.  To- 
day, with  a  normal  appetite,  the  con- 
sumer faces  abnormal  conditions.  He 
finds  that  he  must  pay  what  he  con- 
siders altogether  too  high  a  price 
for  bread,  and~he  thinks  that  when 
the  government  fixes  the  price  of 
wheat  at  $2.20  a  bushel  he  is  being 
robbed  and  the  producer  is  going  to 
get  rich  out  of  the  robbery.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  almost  any  farmer  will 
tell  you,  and  tell  you  honestly,  that 
$2.20  a  bushel  is  hardly  a  fair  price 
for  wheat,  taking  everything  into  con- 
sideration. 

To  be  sure,  we  must  all  recognize 
that  the  consumer  has  rights,  and 
that  they  must  be  observed,  but  it 
would  probably  be  a  waste  of  time  to 
tell  him  that  the  government  price  of 
$2.20  is  not  justly  representative  of 
the  supply  and  demand  price  as  it 
would  be  if  no  limitations  were  fixed 
by  the  food  administration.  The  in- 
trinsic value  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  just 
now  is  more  than  $2.20.  We  cannot 
say  just  how  much  it  is,  but  it  is 
more  than  that  amount.  While  the 
farmer  may  find  this  price  burden- 
some, he,  of  course,  can  do  nothing 
to  change  it  Nor  is  the  patriotic 
husbandman  making  any  complaint. 
He  knows  what  war  is.  He  is  ac- 
cepting the  inevitable.  He  is  pre- 
pared to  make  sacrifices  and  he  is 
making  them.  But  nobody  should  ac- 
cuse him  of  rolling  in  wealth,  for,  as 
a  rule,  he  has  hardly  enough  wealth 
to  scratch  in. 

As  we  repeatedly  have  said,  this  is 
the  day  of  the  farmer;  but  we  have 
not  meant  by  this  that  we  believed 
everybody  in  the  farming  game  was 
going  to  get  rich.  A  few  will  be  dis- 
appointed, as  usual.  In  fact,  we 
should  not  wonder  if,  by  the  middle 
of  next  year,  the  millionaire  element 
would  still  be  doing  something  be- 
side tilling  the  soil  and  .gathering  in 
the  grain.  Some  of  them  may  be 
found  making  munitions.  Others 
will  be  making  ships  and  locomotives. 
What  we  mean  by  the  day  of  the 
farmer  is  that  it  is  the  day  when  the 
country  and  its  allies  look  to  him  as 
its  main  reliance  in  winning  the  war. 

If  the  consumers  think  that  there 
is  a  lot  of  money  in  farming,  let  them 
go  out  and  buy  land  and  machinery 
and  hire  help  and  try  the  game.  They 
will  find  land  as  high,  if  not  higher 
than  ever;  they  will  find  machinery 
"away  up  there,"  and  as  for  labor, 
they  will  have  to  pay  to  look  at  a 
Japanese  or  a  Mexican,  let  alone  an 
old-fashioned  American  hired  man,  of 
the  existence  of  whom  we  are  begin- 
ning to  have  our  doubts. 

We  are  at  war.  Always  that  must 
be  borne  in  mind.  There  are  times 
when  we  wonder  if  the  economic 
freedom  sought  by  the  farmers  of  the 
Dakotas  is  not  just  a  little  short  of 
sedition.  The  patriotic  farmer — the 
man  who  knows  what  this  war  means 
and  knows  that  it  will  be  waged  suc- 
cessfully only  by  everybody  falling 
into  line  and  supporting  President 
Wilson  —  will  not  be  organizing 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  gov- 
ernment. He  will  leave  that  dirty 
work  to  the  trusts,  which,  after  the 
war,  are  going  to  be  made  to  cease 
their  blood-sucking  and  are  going  to 
be  forced  to  be  honest  and  decent,  or 
else  to  face  destruction. 

Yes,  there  is  going  to  be  some  lively 
readjustment  after  the  war,  and  more 
countries  than  Germany  and  Austria 
are  going  to  be  adjusted.  The  pop- 
ular will  in  America  is  not  going  to 
stand  whatt  it  has  stood  during  all 
these  years  of  corporation  greed. 

But  as  for  wheat,  what  is  it  worth, 
anyway?    Does  anybody  know? 


It  Is  the  Man 

WHAT  about  this  discourage- 
ment of  farmers,  this  tearing 
up  and  going  out  of  business 
or  trying  something  else?  Over  there 
you  hear  about  a  man  who  is  cutting 
down  his  apricot  trees  or  his  pear 
trees  or  is  tearing  up  his  grapevines 
and  planting  beans  or  beets  or  some 
other  crop.  A  man  will  go  into  the 
chicken  business,  work  at.  it  a  few 
years,  tear  down  his  chicken  houses 
and  go  to  raising  goats. 

Some  men  are  always  expressing 
the  profound  belief  that  if  they  were 
raising  some  other  kind  of  crop  from 
that  which  they  are  now  raising  they 
would  be  eminently  successful  and 
make  their  everlasting  fortunes.  One 
man  thinks  that  his  trouble  is  that 
he  has  not  water  enough  for  irriga- 
tion, while  another  man  says  he  has 
plenty  of  water  but  cannot  make  the 
right  application  of  it,  owing  to  the 
location  of  his  land.  Still  another 
man  is  doing  very  well  with  beans, 
but  wants  to  raise  some  fancy  crop 
like  avocadoes  or  dates  or  loquats. 
There  are  men  who  are  always  chang- 
ing and  who  are  always  in  or  out  of 
?he  ranching  game  and  are  never  suc- 
cessful in  it.  They  blame  their  luck 
or  the  soil  or  the  weather  or  any- 
thing but  themselves. 

Now  the  chances  are  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  it  is  the  man  and  not  the 
conditions  he  is  working  'under  that 
is  to  blame.  Give  some  men  a  quar- 
ter section  in  the  Garden  of  Eden 
and  they  would  make  a  fizzle  of  it. 
Give  another  man  a  piece  of  desert 
hardpan  with  a  five-inch  rainfall  and 
he  will  make  a  howling  success. 

Why  is  this?  We  say  that  it  is  all 
in  the  man.  There  are  alert  and  in- 
dustrious farmers  and  there  are 
others.  The  bright,  active  man;  the 
studious,  patient  man,  will  get  some- 
where, but  the  man  who  is  not  ready 
and  eager  to  seize  new  ideas  and  who 
is  impatient  and  ready  to  quit  when 
a  little  discouragement  comes  along 
will  never  get  anywhere,  and  the  more 
he  changes  from  place  to  place  the 
poorer  off  he  will  be. 

Sad  to  say,  there  is  about  as  big  a 
proportion  of  the  tear-up-and-try- 
something-new  class  in  California  as 
anywhere.  Many  of  them  are  looking 
for  a  larger  area  of  land  to  work  when 
already  they  have  more  than  they 
are  putting  to  good  use.  Others 
would  rather  sell  out  and  move  on 
than  stay  in  the  same  place,  even  if 
they  could  make  fair  money. 

Now  while  it  is  pleasant  to  make 
adventure  in  new  fields  it  is  also 
costly,  as  a  rule,  and  if  it  means  noth- 
ing to  the  farmer  who  is  first  in  Ari- 
zona, then  in  California,  then  in 
Oregon,  think  what  it  means  to  his 
wife!  There  is  nothing  that  "takes  it 
out"  of  a  woman  so  much  as  a  re- 
moval from  one  place  to  another. 
For  his  wife's  sake,  if  not  for  his  own, 
Mr.  Roamer  had  better  cease  roam- 
ing. 

Don't  say  that  you  have  had  bad 
luck  on  the  old  ranch  and  want  to 
try  a  new  one.  Are  you  sure  that  it 
was  the  ranch  or  the  man  that 
brought  the  bad  luck?  Take  a  good 
look  at  yourself  and  your  methods 
and  then  study  better  methods  and 
you  will  find  out  that  it  was  the  man. 

And  the  thing  to  tear  "up  is  not  your 
fruit  trees  or  your  vines,  but  your 
futile  formula  of  orchard  or  vineyard 
culture,  of  cropping  or  marketing. 


Own  an  Automobile 

ONE  day  recently  the  editor  of 
Orchard  and  Farm  listened  to 
a  motor-wise  man,  reputed  to 
be  a  millionaire,  who  was  driving  a 
big  touring  car  and  who  had  two 
other  expensive  machines  at  home. 

"Motoring,"  declared  the  man  at 
the  wheel,  while  the  engine  hummed 
rhythmically,  tearing  off  the  miles, 
"seems  to  me  a  twentieth-century 
duty.  In  my  own  case  I  can  freely 
say  that  it  has  made  a  man  of  me.  In 
fact,  I  believe  so  strongly  in  the  good 
influence  of  the  automobile  over  the 
modern  man  that  I  will  say  that  if  I 
had  only  $500  to  my  name  and  didn't 
know  where  the  next  meal  was  com- 
ing from  I  would  buy  a  flivver  and 
run  it.  If  I  had  $1500  I  would  own  a 
still  better  car.  But  no  matter  how 
small  my  income,  I  would  have  an 
auto  of  some  kind.  I  don't  see  how 
a  farmer  can  get  along  without  one." 

Well,  of  course,  a  farmer  can  get 
along  without  a  car,  but  not  an  up-to- 
date  farmer.  The  up-to-date  farmer 
knows  that  if  he  has  not  this  new 
means  of  getting  from  place  to  place 
quickly,  and  particularly  to  town  and 
back  again,  he  is  going  to  miss  not 
only  the  joy  and  the  facility  of  rapid 
transit,  but  he  is  going  to  lose  money. 
If  he  owns  a  motor  truck,  as  every 
extensive  rancher  should,  he  is  go- 
ing to  be  able  to  outdistance  the  man 
who  has  none,  for  he  can  haul  his 
products  to  market  in  far  larger 
quantities  and  make  three  trips  to 
the  horse  farmer's  one. 

Own  an  automobile,  Mr.  Farmer! 
Think  of  the  many  hurry-up  errands 
you  can  do  with  it.  Think  of  the 
hundreds  of  profitable  uses  to  which 
you  can  put  it.  And  think  of  the  joy 
it  will  give  to  your  wife  and  children. 
Re*rrembcr,  the  farm  is  a  drudgeful, 
monotonous  place  for  a  woman.  Buy 
an  automobile,  if  it's  only  to  take  her 
to  the  movies. 


Big  Cereal  Crops 

CALIFORNIA'S    yield    of  both 
oats  and  wheat,  though  only  6,- 
000,000  or  7,000,000  bushels  each, 
has  been  in  excess  of  that  t>f  last  year. 

Barley  is  an  important  California 
crop  and  shows  a  laVge  increase,  the 
earlier  estimate  of  a  crop  of  1,000,000 
tons  having  been  more  than  con- 
firmed. This  compares  with  about 
550,000  tons  of  last  year. 

The  output  of  beans,  of  which  it  is 
said  that  California  produces  one- 
third  of  all  grown  in  the  United 
States  will  reach  a  high  figure,  though 
probably  not  above  a  normal  yield. 

The  corn  production  in  this  district 
is  relatively  unimportant.  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Idaho  show  a  pros- 
pect of  more  than  7,000,000  bushels, 
which  is  100  per  cent  increase  over 
last  year. 

Rice  acreage  in  California  is  rap- 
idly increasing  and  this  year's  prod- 
uct is  expected  to  be  greater  than 
ever  before. 

The  yield  of  potatoes  has  been  gen- 
erally large. 

So  it  would  seem  that  California  has 
been  doing  her  bit  in  a  way  that  few 
other  States  can  compare  with,  and 
there  is  every  evidence  that  she  will 
keep  up  the  good  work  next  year. 

When  it  comes  to  staple  food  prod- 
ucts the  nation  can  depend  upon  Cali- 
fornia. 


Power  of  Suggestion 

A GRADUATE    nurse    who  had 
just  been  talking  about  •  paint- 
ing" to  a  high  school  class,  said 
to  the  head  physician  of  her  hospital: 
"Oh,   doctor!     I'll   never  talk  on 
that  subject  to  a  lot  of  girls  again." 

"What  was  the  trouble?"  she  was 
asked. 

"Why,  I  wasn't  more  than  half  way 
through  describing  the  symptoms  be- 
fore a  lot  of  them  fainted.  I  had  my 
hands  full,  I  can  tell  you." 

"That's  nothing,"  replied  the  doc- 
tor, with  a  smile.  "I  always  get  half 
a  dozen  cases  of  that  kind  whenever  I 
give  that  lesson  to  a  class  of  twenty. 
It's  the  same  with  "many  other  affec- 
tions. Once  I  gave  a  lecture  on 
'Blood  Poisoning,'  and  the  next  day 
two  of  my  students  developed  well- 
defined  cases  of  that  malady.  Noth- 
ing strange  about  that.  Imagination, 
you  know."  >- 

No,  doctor,  there's  nothing  strange 
about  that,  but  why  don't  you  and 
your  fellow  physicians  drive  home 
the  point  of  this  well-known  truth? 
Why  don't  you  tell  everyone  not  to 
permit  himself  to  harbor  the  thought 
of  disease  as  an  imminent  danger? 
Why  not  say  to  that  old  woman  over 
there  who  chortles  and  babbles  about 
her  malaria  and  her  lumbago  and  her 
sore  throat  that  she  is  simply  scat- 
tering disease  all  around  her? 

It  is  as  tr^e  as  anything  ever  ut- 
tered that  to  believe  in  bad  colds  and 
to  talk  about  them  and  to  dread  them 
is  to  have  them. 

And  so,  gentle  reader  of  Orchard 
and  Farm,  whatever  your  symptoms 
may  be.  banish  the  thought  of  them 
and  above  all  things,  don't  discuss 
them.  As  a  rule  they  are  based  upon 
fear,  and  that  fear  comes  from  the 
suggestion  thrown  out  by  idle  talk 
about  disease.  New  diseases  are 
sprung  upon  us  every  year  or  old  ones 
revived.  Last  year  it  was  infantile 
paralysis.  This  year  they  are  talk- 
ing about  sun-poisoning,  a  terrible 
condition  that  arises  from  going  out 
and  exposing  yourself  to  God's  beau- 
tiful sunshine.  Next  year  there  prob- 
ably will  be  the  open-air  disease  and 
we  shall  all  be  cautioned  to  stay  in- 
doors. Something  like  this  was  sug- 
gested to  Bill  Nye  when  his  doctor 
warned  him  against  the  night  air. 
Nye's  answer  was  a  just  rebuke  to  the 
physician : 

"What  kind  of  air  shall  I  breathe 
after  8  p.  m.,  doctor?" 

Thousands  of  people  are  scaring 
themselves  to  death  every  year  and 
yet  all  they  needed  to  make  them 
well  was  the  assurance  that  they  were 
well.  While  it  is  not  an  unvarying 
rule,  it  may  be  said  of  most  illnesses 
that  the  penalty  is  born  of  the  belief. 


Silo  Advantages 

AMONG  the  advantages  of  the 
silo,  particularly  at  this  time, 
when  the  high  price  of  grain 
threatens  the  very  existence  of  the 
dairy  industry,  is  that  less  grain  may 
be  fed  without  reducing  milk  produc- 
tion, provided  the  dairyman  feeds 
more  silage  and  legume  hay. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  building 
of  silos  at  this  time  is  like  the  build- 
ing of  ships  or  fortifications;  the  silo 
will  help  to  win  the  war  because  it 
means  the  saving  of  grain.  Less 
grain  is  available  for  the  feeding  of 
cattle,  since  it  is  needed  for  human 
food  and  must  be  conserved  for  that 
need.  Yet  milk  production  must  be 
maintained,  and  this  can  be  done  by 
supplementing  a  shortened  grain  ra- 
tion with  silage. 

The  silo  offers  the  best  way  of  pre- 
serving the  mature  corn  crop,  40  per 
cent  of  the  food  value  of  which  is  in 
the  stalks  and  leaves.  It  also  saves 
the  crop  which,  for  any  reason,  must 
be  harvested  before  it  is  mature. 
When  the  farmer  harvests  only  the 
ears  of  corn  he  loses  nearly  half  the 
value  of  the  crop;  when  he  puts  it 
into  the  silo  the  loss  is  very  small. 
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Sunflowers 

THE  old  farmer  and  his  son  who 
had  just  returned  from  college 
were  looking  at  the  chickens, 
when  the  father  saw  one  of  the  hens 
eating  a  tack. 

"What  on  earth's  that  air  old  hen 
eatin'  tacks  fur?''  he  asked  in  amaze- 
ment. 

"That's  easy,"  answered  the  son; 
"she's  going  to  lay  a  carpet." 


Too  Young 

Well,  father,  now  that  I've  finished 
my  college  course,  I've  decided  to 
enter  the  battle  of  life!" 

"Shucks!  You're  too  young  yet  to 
be  thinking  of  getting  married!" 


A  Clew 

Jinks — Have  you  ever  seen  a 
chicken  with  four  legs? 

Binks — I've  never  actually  seen 
them!  But  that  must  be  the  variety 
that  is  scratching  up  my  garden. 


Why  a  Wife? 

"Say,  Johnsing,"  commented  Ras- 
tus,  looking  up  from  his  paper,  "It 
says  heah  dat  in  Sumatra  a  man  kin 
buy  a  wife  foh  foah  dollars." 

"Foah  dollars!"  gasped  Johnsing. 
"Ef  a  man's  got  foah  dollars  he  don't 
need  a  wife." 


An  Old  Young  Boy 


How  the  age  limit  of  the  selective 
draft  makes  a  man  of  thirty-one  feci. 
—Puck. 


A  Damaged  Flock 

Bobbie  had  never  seen  a  live  sheep, 
but  one  of  his  most  treasured  toys 
was  a  little  woolly  lamb  on  wheels, 
which  he  drew  all  about  the  house 
and  yard.  Last  summer  he  went  to 
visit  his  uncle,  who  owns  a  sheep 
ranch  in  the  West.  When  Bobbie 
spied  a  flock,  he  exclaimed: 

"You  must  have  got  them  cheap, 
Uncle,  'cause  they've  all  lost  their 
wheels." 


It  Would  Be  a  Good  Wide  One 

.\.\.^,V'V<- 


"We'd  like  to  get  measured  for  a 
bungalow.'' — Puck. 

The  licensing  of  fruit  and  produce 
dealers  will  increase  the  confidence 
of  producers  as  well  as  consumers.  It 
will  be  an  incentive  toward  greater 
production. 


3  A.  M. 

Farmer — Here,  get  up  and  have 
some  grub! 

New  Hand  (sleepily) — No,  thanks, 
boss;  I  never  did  go  in  for  them  late 
suppers. 


Sufficient  Cause 

"What  started  the  fight?" 

"Well,  you  see,  Jones  handed  in  an 
item  stating  that  he  was  engaged  in 
raising  chicks,  and  it  came  out  in 
print  that  he  was  engaged  in  raising 
checks." 


Misses  Don't  Count 

Two  Irishmen  arranged  to  fight  a 
duel  with  pistols.  One  of  them  was 
distinctly  stout,  and  when  he  saw  his 
lean  adversary  facing  him  he  raised 
an  objection. 

"Bedad,"  he  said,  "I'm  twice  as  big 
a  target  as  he  is,  so  I  ought  to  stand 
twice  as  far  away  from  him  as  he  is 
from  me." 

"Be  aisy  now,"  replied  his  second. 
"I'll  soon  put  that  right." 

Taking  a  piece  of  chalk  from  his 
pocket,  he  drew  two  lines  down  the 
stout  man's  coat,  leaving  a  space  be- 
tween them  the  width  of  his  lean 
opponent. 

"Now,"  he  said,  turning  to  the 
other  man,  "fire  away,  ye  spalpeen, 
and  remember  that  any  hits  outside 
those  chalk  lines  don't  count." 


Work  of  Charles  Chaplin 

I LIKE  Charlie  Chaplin, 
His  work  is  so  coarse; 
Whenever  I  see  him 
I  laugh  myself  hoarse. 

With  pleasure  I  watch  him 
Kick  folk  in  the  face 

And  spill  food  and  drink  all 
Over  the  place. 

I  find  it  relaxing 
To  see  him  fall  down, 

Or  wipe  his  large  feet  on 
A  strange  lady's  gown, 

Or  bashfully  place  them 

In  said  lady's  lap; 
I  never  grow  weary 

Of  watching  that  chap. 

— K.  L.  R.  in  Puck. 


With  the  Skins  On 

THE  labor  shortage  in  the  can- 
ning industries  has  led  canners 
to  consider  packing  tomatoes 
with  their  skins  on.  It  is  said  that 
tomatoes  packed  this  way  can  be  put 
up  more  cheaply,  because  the  cores 
are  removed  and  they  go  directly  into 
the  can  without  further  handling,  and 
also  that  tomatoes  with  their  jackets 
on  have  a  much  finer  flavor  than 
those  which  have  been  scalded  and 
their  skins  removed. 

This  method  has  been  advocated 
for  several  years,  but  the  packers 
have  hesitated  to  enter  upon  the  work 
of  educating  the  public  to  the  new 
product.  Now  it  is  believed  that  war 
conditions  will  make  this  education 
of  the  work  easy. 


Germain's 
Hairy- 
Peruvian 
is  a  wonderful, 
improved  type 
of  alfalfa — a 
thoroughly 
tested  plant  that 
will  produce  the 
greatest  alfalfa 
tonnage  known — 
and  under  all 
climatic 
conditions. 


Germain's  Hairy  Peruvian  Alfalfa  is  all  leaves  clear 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  stem.  I  would  use  nothing 
else. — W.  R.  Doctor,  616  W.  Vernon  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 

Hairy  Peruvian  Alfalfa  does  all  that  you  claim.  It  pays 
for  itself  in  a  larger  yield. — Miss  Lindo,  Monrovia,  Cal. 

Hairy  Peruvian  has  far  exceeded  my  expectations.  It 
certainly  is  wonderful. — P.  F.  Johnston,  R.  F.  D.,  Comp- 
ton,  Cal. 


Place  Your  Order 
Today  to  Insure 
Delivery. 


Estsbllshftd  1871 

Seed  k  Plant  Co. 

325—  2ZB  —33D 
SOUTH  MAIN  STREET 
L05  ANGELES  -  -  -  CAL 


New  KEROSENE  LIGHT 

BEATS  ELECTRIC  or  GASOLINE 


Here's  your  opportunity  to  get  the  wonderful  new 
JUtddin  Kerosene  Mantle  light  FREE.  Write  quick  for 
particulars.  This  crest  free  offer  will  be  withdrawn  as  soon 
S3  some  distributor  starts  work  in  your  neighborhood.  You 
only  need  show  the  Aladdin  to  a  few  friends  and  neighbors; 
the;  will  want  one.  We  give  you  ysurs  free  for  this  help.  Takes 
very  little  time,  and  no  investment.  Costs  nothing  to  try  it. 

Burns  50  Hours  on  One  Gallon 


FREE 


common  kerosene  (coal  oil),  no  odor,  smoke  or  noise,  simple,  no  pumping  op, 
do  pressure,  won't  explode.  Test*  by  U.  8.  Government  and  tblrtr-flve 
leading-  universities  show  the  Aladdin  griTCo  terse  tm+t  s*  ewes  seat  as  beet 
round  wick  flame  lamps,  woo  flsM  atesal  at  Panama  Ex  posh  Ion.  Over  three 
en  people  already  enjoyimj  this  pewerrfnl,  whitv  steady  AQ£RTS 


lig-ht,  nearest  to  sunlight.   Guaranteed.   Asd  think  of  It—  yon 
can  e;at  It  witaset  My**  ««l  ■  ■*«*■  Ail  catrgM  prepaid.  Ask  ye aUTCfs 
for  oar  10-day  Free  Trial  Offer  and  learn  how  to  set  ese  free.  If  JU  I  CU 


twicc{thc:licht 
on  halt* '-the  oil. 


Lazy  acres  help  the  Germans. 
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The  Farmers  Concrete  Mixer 

SHELDON  Batch  Mixer  £  Price  $m?Up 


The  Sheldon  was  designed  especially  for  the  farm. 
Highly  praised  by  users.  Farmers  everywherecall  it 
r  the  ideal  mixer.  Used  today  all  over  the  United  States. 
A  big- success.  Small  enough  to  be  easily  moved— big 
^enough  to  keep6  men  busy.  Low  In  price.  Build  your  own 
I  silo,  tanks,  troughs,  floors,  foundations,  buildings. 
I  etc.,  out  of  concrete  with  a  Sheldon  Batch  Mixer. 


Read  What  These 
Sheldon  Owners  Say 

larxinu  bind  ran  Udifnd- 
naf  floor  for  my  bogm.  24x24.  to 
•m  dv:  also  pat  floor  to  my  oow 
bmTUj  Dstehbor  likrxilt  ao  w^l 
laa  not  able  to  karp  it  at  borne— 
Awimw.CHBlBJiMIIMr,  nrarawr, 
Minn..  Ei.  1. 

Wo  hrvo  oaed  tho  mtxar  ctormf 
I ovndations  for  a  cocopHCOMC or 


M.D. 

mixar  from  too.  anib  wtrleb  1  am 
waft  aatjaaad.  It  did  pot  Uxoioo* 
for  lttopay<or  |ta»Uaradlrag»h7 

H*  a  hit  rimt  or  g  rraatf  rrica  ■ 
WtJ.  PalZS,  Martio'oo.  DL 

I  am  more  tfcao  boar  wtttt  mr 
Sa.l3orj  Corarrete  atUar.  Have 
mora  work  than  1  can  do.  /aet  1 10 

«ta»aaVraJ  fanrfTil   J—  1* 
rrrmz,  WaunrUla, ,H.  1. 
Tba  nrarlilna  works  ftp*.  Bars 
"    »<  tlp&Sot  ml 
tbabrVitraalDI 

 avta-nlxer.lt  

plam  l^n^h^a^d  It 

 t,  /Report,  10. 


Make  your  own  concrete  mixer, 
Yoa  can  do  It  at  a  cost  so  low  yon  can  not 
afford  to  mix  concrete  by  the  shorel  method. 
Along  with  oar  iron  parts  we  send  Free  Plana  and  permit 
for  makl  ng  your  own  machine.  A  good  way  to  get  a 
mixeratasmaUexpehse.  Or,  we  will  sell  " 
yoa  the  complete  machine,  ready  built. 
Make  Big  Money  at  Concreting 
If  yoa  buy  a  Sheldon  Mixer  for  your  own 
— .  roa  can  make  many  tiaxts  its  coat  Id  a  — 

by  fating  it  to  roar  Dsiabbors.  Or,  if 
want  to  go  out  with  tbe  mix  ex  oo  coo  tracts. 


practical 


Tha  j 


Too  can  easily  as*rp 
tomeraara  dots*  ft 
tbe  man  art  La  a  Ssal  

Write  For  Par  New  rttn  Cstsiog 

Shows  oar  fail  Boa  of  mixers  wbidbare  aold  di- 
rect to  TOO  on  ■tracts'  roaraatee.   Thirty  day* 
trial  prnvikMra.  No  other  l.La  it.  PataoteiTwo 
— *  a.  haodsod  power.  Mixaa  2  1-2  coble  ' 
ate.  Om  man  can  operate  it.  but  It 

All  partita  glja^aap[a»a»j      DOSS  WOCK  OQUSl  rww 

mtrers.Be  vara  to  gwttbs  catalog. Writs  today.  add  so  mocl-to  tba  TaJoaof  rosy  land. 
ftMP-DQW  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Bo*  8100 


NEW  SHIPMENT 
PRACTICAL  FARMING 
AND  GARDENING 

OR  MAKING  THE  FARM  PAY 

MONEY-SAVING  AND 
MONEY- MAKING  METHODS 

Throughout  the  text  of  this  great 
book  the  reader  is  given  the  results 
of  scientific  research,  coupled  with 
successful  experience,  by  use  of 
only  such  expressions  as  can  be 
readily  understood  by  those  who 
have  not  had  a  scientific  training. 
Thus  any  farmer  with  ambition  to 
make  the  most  of  his  labor  and 
realize  the  greatest  returns  for  his 
investment  will  And  in  this  volume 
a  priceless  guide  for  everyday  ref- 
erence. 

EDITED  BY 

WILLIS  MACGERALD 

BY  AN  EMINENT 
ARRAY  OF  SPECIAXJST8. 

This  work  has  been  divided  into 
departments,  each  covering  sub- 
jects of  vital  importance,  and  each 
prepared  by  a  specialist  in  his  line, 
who  has  devoted  his  life  of  thought, 
study,  experiment  and  practical  ex- 
perience to  his  special  subject  The  list  of  authors  whose  names  are 
familiar  to  wide-awake  farmers  will  be  found  on  accompanying  cut  of 
book  In  connection  with  the  subjects  covered  by  each. 

READ  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY 

Following  are  expressions  from  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  letters 
received  from  satisfied  subscribers: 

Book  and  paper  received.  Book  in  first-class  condition,  and  will  say  Is  exactly 
what  I  have  been  looking  for,  as  It  contains  Information  of  great  value  to  all 
practical  farmers  and  orchardlsts,  and  the  paper  is  always  filled  with  information 
In  regards  to  farming  and  Its  branches.  I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  the  paper 
before,  and  miss  It  when  It  falls  to  come.-gCHAS.  HAYWARD,  San  Mateo.  Cal. 

Received  the  book  the  9th  of  April,  und  was  In  very  fine  condlton.  It  Is  en- 
tirely satisfactory  to  me.  Pleased  very  mueh  that  I  had  the  opportunity  to  get  It. 
Will  say  It  should  be  In  every  progressive  farmer's  library 

— W.  A.  MEYERS.  Petaluma.  Cal. 

I  have  received  "Practical  Farming."  It  came  up  to  my  expectations,  having 
Biijr  scientific  and  practical  facts. — ALLEN  O.  REID,  Oakland.  Cal. 

Received  the  book  "Practical  Farming"  In  perfect  condition  and  am  very  well 
pleased  with  It. — A.  W.  O.  BERO,  Goldfleld,  Nev. 

I  received  your  book  "Practical  Farming"  April  8th.  and  In  fine  shape.  I 
think  It  Is  the  best  book  out. — H.  ROETGER,  Marine,  Cal. 

Your  book  "Practical  Farming"  came  April  12th.  The  book  Is  all  I  could 
desire     It  Is  O.  K. — MAT  BLAIRSER.  Camlno,  Cal. 

■■Practical  Farming"  received  April  Cth,  and  in  good  condition,  and  Is  sstls- 
factnry. — C.  R.  WOLLESON,  Clearinghouse.  Cal. 


DESCRIPTION  and  PRICE 

This  volume  consists  of  over 
pes  pages  handsomely  bound 
la  sloth,  size  1%  Inches  long. 
•  H  laches  wide,  richly  Illus- 
trated om  good  book  paper.  100 
tats  drawings  snd  half-tones, 
with  feeding  chart  In  colors. 

The  book  will  be  mailed 
postpaid,  including  one  year's 
subscription  i  oew  or  renewal) 
te  Orchard  and  Farm,  tbe  great 
Western  Farm  Journal,  for  tl. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

Orchard  and  Farm, 

Examiner  Bulldlai,  Lot  Alleles.  Cal. 

OenUemen:  .  __ 

Enclosed  And  $1.00.  for  which  send  one  copy  of  Prac- 
tical Farming  post  paid.  Including  one  year's  subscription 
te  Orchard  and  Farm,  or  J1.S0  for  3  years  and  the  book. 

It  Is  understood  I  wul  return  tbe  book  within  Ore  dan 
If  not  entirely  satisfactory,  and  my  money  is  to  be  re- 
funded. 


NAME  . . . 
ADDRESS 


Our  War  on  Squirrels 

How  We  Rid  the  Ranch  of  Them 

By  D.  J.  Whitney 


Of  Exeter,  Tulare  County,  Gal. 


WAR  has  its  benefits,  they  say, 
and  one  of  the  quickest 
developing  benefits  right  here 
on  the  ranch  has  been  a  wholesale 
destruction  of  ground  squirrels. 
Would  that  the  greater  war  Uncle 
Sam  is  waging  were  as  quickly  and 
successfully  accomplished!  . 

The  idea  that  evils  can  be  quickly 
and  successfully  remedied  by  passing 
a  law  to  that  effect  is  common.  The 
success  of  the  squirrel  campaign, 
which  is  only  partially  completed, 
wovld  seem  to  indicate  that  the  idea 
just  spoken  of  is  correct,  but  the  rea- 
son it  seems  to  be  working  so  well  is 
evidently  that  people  consider  it  a 
war  measure  and  say,  "Now,  this  is 
part  of  the  war  and  so  we  all  have 
to  get  in  and  do  our  duty."  At  all 
events  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that 
if  it  were  not  for  the  war,  people 
around  here  would  be  a  whole  lot 
more  indifferent  to  the  law  than  they 
now  are.  If  not,  it  is  a  pity  such  a 
campaign  was  not  started  years  and 
years  ago. 

These  observations,  it  will  be 
understood,  are  only  for  right  around 
here,  for  the  squirrels  may  be  thriving 
merrily  over  half  the  State  for  all  I 
can  tell,  but  right  here,  on  this  small 
ranch,  near  Exeter,  Cal.,  there  is 
peace  and  quiet  as  far  as  squirrel 
trouble  is  concerned,  in  place  of  one 
of  the  most  pestiferous  nuisances 
met  in  all  the  farm  operations. 

This  is  only  a  partly  developed  sec- 
tion and  there  is  lots  of  vacant  land 
in  which  squirrels  have  been  breeding 
and  from  which  they  have  been  mov- 
ing to  tilled  and  irrigated  land,  to 
rob  it  or  to  make  their  homes  there- 
on. The  change  from  conditions  be- 
fore- systematic  poisoning  was  done 
is  as  if  a  person  would  go  camping  in 
a  mosquito  infested  canyon  and  one 
evening  suddenly  find  never  a  buzz, 
and  never  a  puncture,  except  as  a 
rare,  unusual  and  unimportant  inci- 
dent. There  is  a  squirrel  or  two  oc- 
casionally found  now,  corresponding 
to  the  occasional  mosquito,  but  as  a 
pest  they  are  practically  non-existent, 
and  the-thing  to  do  is  to  clean  up  the 
survivors.  I  see  one  now  and  will 
have  to  give  him  a  spoonful  of  barley 
for  supper,  all  covered  over  with  a  de-. 
lightful,  sweet  syrup. 

Congratulations  to  Counties 

The  biggest  factor,  I  believe,  in  the 
success  of  the  squirrel  work  has  been 
the  poison  provided  by  the  counties. 
Congratulations  to  the  men  who  got 
that  poison  up,  and  congratulations 
to  the  authorities  who  decided  upon 
its  use. 

This  spring  and  early  summer  we 
poisoned  around  here  with  com- 
mercial "government  formula"  barley 
and  then  with,  homemade  stuff,  with 
fair  satisfaction  to  the  buzzards,  but 
no  special  injury  to  the  majority  of 
the  squirrel  population,  but  just  about 
one  good  crack  with  that  candied 
barley  the  Tulare  County  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner  and  other  horti- 
cultural commissioners  are  dis- 
tributing made  a  practically  clean 
sweep  of  them.  There  are  a  few  left 
which  have  to  be  followed  up. 
Two  Different  Conditions 

There  are  two  entirely  different 
conditions  to  be  faced  here.  One  is 
to  kill  the  squirrels  on  tilled  land; 
the  other  to  get  those  out  in  pastures 
and  open  fields. 


The  first  kind  is  like  the  town 
mouse  told  of  in  one  of  the  old 
fashioned  readers,  who  was  fat,  well 
fed  and  expert  at  dodging  trouble; 
the  second  kind  corresponds  to  the 
country  mouse,  who  lived  on  hard 
fare,  but  had  fewer  dangers  to  face. 

Poisoning  a  farm  squirrel  is  far 
harder  than  poisoning  a  field  squirrel, 
for  he  has  so  much  good  stuff  to  eat 
that  he  frequently  takes  only  a  taste 
of  the  poison  and  spits  it  out  before 
it  gets  in  its  deadly  work,  after  which 
he  is  too  wise  to  take  another  mouth- 
ful. The  field  squirrel,  on  the  other 
hand,  at  this  dry  season  grabs  every 
morsel  he  can  get.  As  a  result 
around  here,  poisoning  has  cleaned 
up  the  open  fields  treated,  with  orfly 
a  rare  survivor  or  so,  and  only  partly 
cleaned  up  the  farms.  A  further 
trouble  has  been  that  survivors  from 
the  fields  move  in  on  to  the  cultivated 
lands,  so  it  has  proved  easy  to  make 
a  clean  job  of  open  land  and  difficult 
to  make  a  complete  cleanup  on  the 
ranch  itself.  Inasmuch  as  heretofore 
the  practice  has  been  to  have  the 
squirrels  move  in  from  untreated 
open  lands  as  soon  as  the  farmer 
cleaned  them  off  his  farm,  the  whole- 
sale poisoning  has  been  a  blessing. 

Finishing  the  Job 

There  are  always  the  last  few  squir- 
rels who  seem  born  to  die  by  other 
means  than  poison,  just  as  some  men 
will  not  drown  because  they  are  born 
to  be  hanged.  On  a  second  going 
over  some  squirrels  have  taken  poi- 
soned barley  that  missed  it  the  first 
time,  and  it  has  proved  worth  while 
to  put  poison  at  holes  wherever  and 
as  often  as  signs  of  life  are  found. 
However,  the  only  sure  way  to  do  is 
to  chase  them  down  the  holes  and 
kill  them  there. 

Poison  means  suicide  to  a  squirrel. 
Gas  means  murder,  and  a  rodent  too 
wise  to  eat  bad  food  cannot  help  him- 
self if  he  has  to  breathe  killing  air. 

A  neighbor  in  rather  broken 
country  a  couple  of  miles  north  lost, 
he  says,  one  hundred  sacks  of  pota- 
toes by  squirrels  this  spring  and  they 
completely  harvested  the  nicest  three 

Continued  on  Pace  tl 


Storing  Vegetables 

BY  storing,  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  keep  such  vegetables  as 
beets,  carrots,  cabbage,  celery, 
dry  beads,  dry  lima  beans,  onions, 
parsnips,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes. 
With  the  exception  of  beans  and  tur- 
nips, these  crops  may  be  stored  in 
the  cellar,  in  pits  or  banks,  or  in 
caves  and  outdoor  cellars. 

Pits  or  banks  should  be  made  in  a 
well-drained  location.  A  shallow 
excavation  some  eight  or  ten  inches 
deep  and  of-suitable  size,  should  br 
made.  This  is  lined  with  straw  or 
leaves  and  the  vegetables  placed  in  a 
conical  pile  on  this  material.  The 
vegetables  are  then  covered  with 
straw  and  then  earth,  the  depth  de- 
pending upon  the  severity  of  the  win- 
ter. The  pits  may  be  covered  with 
additional  straw,  corn  stover  or 
manure  during  very  severe  weather. 
The  outdoor  cellar  or  cave  is  -ven 
more  satisfactory,  but  the  entailed 
expense  is  greater. 

Beans  may  be  kept  in  any  dry 
place,  such  as  the  attic  or  pantry. 
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Tractor  in  California 

By  the  Editor 

PACIFIC  COAST  people  who  go 
to  moving  picture  shows  and 
see  great  war  scenes  depicting 
the  slow  and  irresistible  progress  of 
the  mighty  English  tanks  are  always 
ready  with  their  applause,  but  they 
would  applaud  much  more  vociferous- 
ly if  they  realized  that  these  wonder- 
ful machines  of  warfare  are  propelled 
by  means  of  a  California"  invention. 

California  has  contributed  \ery 
largely  to  tractor  invention  and  im- 
provement. There  was  Rush  Hamil- 
ton, a  practical  orcliardist  and  farmer, 
who,  unable  to  find  a  tractor  that 
would  precisely  fill  his  needs,  went 
to  work  and  built  one.  His  machine 
weighs  only  1750  pounds,  or  slightly 
more  than  a  single  horse,  yet  it  has 
the  pulling  power  of  four  horses  at 
the  drawbar,  thus  being  able  to  ac- 
complish results  not  found  possible 
by  heavier  tractors  not  of  the  "walk- 
ing" type  which  he  has  made  famous. 

Various  other  inventions  and  im- 
provements, many  of  them  of  a  valu- 
able class,  have  sent  California  to  the 
front  in  a  tractor  way. 

Busy  Brains  Are  Planning 
Right  now,  while  you  are  reading 
this,  in  probably  a  hundred  shops,  in 
California  men  are  planning  and 
scheming  on  tractor  improvement  or 
branching  out  in  new  lines  to  make 
something  that  will  supersede  the 
tractors  now  in  general  use.  Of 
course  there  have  been  many  re- 
volutionizing inventions  that  have 
failed  to  revolutionize,  and  some  of 
the  new  ideas  now  being  hatched  will 
never,  get  into  the  field  permanently, 
but  all  this  planning  is  a  hopeful  sign. 

Some  of  our  inventors  have  been 
busy  trying  to  build  a  fast  tractor — 
one  that  will  run  from  four  to  five 
miles  an  hour  while  doing  heavy 
work.  This  is  a  dream  that  may  never 
be  realized,  and  again  it  may  be.  I 
talked  with  a  man  the  other  day  who 
said  he  would  give  $25,000  for  a 
tractor  that  would  plow  at  the  rate 
of  five  miles  an  hour.  When  I  asked 
George  D.  French,  the  man  who  has 
done  so  much  experimental  work  for 
the  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany, what  he  thought  of  the  fast 
tractor  he  sat  down  and  tried  to  con- 
vince me  that  there  was  not  and 
never  could  be  any  such  animal. 

Mr.  French  held  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  a  tractor  to  plow  faster 
than  two  miles  an  hour  and  do  good 
work.  Beside  there  was  the  friction 
— a  fast  rate  of  speed,  he  declared 
would  tear  to  pieces  any  tools  to 
which  the  machine  might  be  attached. 
Not  in  the  Game 
"It  isn't  in  the  game,"  he  said  con- 
clusively. "Instead  of  fast  tractors 
let  your  man  who  wants  to  speed  up 
his  plowing  employ  more  or  larger 
tractors  and  put  more  plows  in  the 
field.  That's  the  way  he  can  speed 
up,  and  it's  the  only  possible  way." 

Still  the  fancy  of  the  dream-building 
inventor  loves  to  hover  about  the 
fast  tractor,  and  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  one  would  yet  come  out  of 
all  the  plotting  and  planning.  Of 
course  it  may  not  be  built  on  present- 
day  lines  at  all,  but  many  an  inventor 
has  achieved  the  seemingly  impossi- 
ble. Mr.  French  is  doubtless  right, 
if  our  inventors  employ  the  same  tools 
in  the  same  way,  but  is  there  not 
another  and  as  yet  undreamed-of  way 
that  will  be  found  by  the  cunning 
California  inventor? 

Meantime  California  and  the  whole 
coast  are  going  ahead  and  making 
good  use  of  the  machines  now  avail- 
able. Most  of  them  are  good  ma- 
chines and  are  worthy  erf  a  fair  triaL 


Wonderful  Napa  Wheat 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  ex- 
hibits made  at  the  Napa  Coun- 
ty Fair  this  year  consisted  of 
two  samples  of  wheat — bearded  and 
beardless — made  by  Hugh  A.  Craw- 
ford of  Napa. 

One  of  these  samples — the  bearded 
wheat — was  brought  from  Asia  by 
Mr.  Crawford  five  years  ago.  Of  this 
he  planted  46  seeds  and  they  pro- 
duced 560  seeds  to  the  ounce  or  at 
the  rate  of  131  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
next  year  64  seeds  planted  in  ground 
measuring  8  feet  square  yielded  25^4 
ounces  or  204  fold.  Another  season 
witnessed  a  yield  of  544  seeds  to  the 
ounce;  the  next  336  seeds  to  the 
ounce,  proving  that  only  42  pounds 
of  seed  to  the  acre  would  be  required 
to  get  satisfactory  results. 

The  beardless  variety  came  into  Mr. 
Crawford's  hands  four  years  ago.  It 
originated  in  California  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  blend  of  two  or  three 
different  wheats.  Seventy-five  seeds 
of  this  beardless  wheat  planted  in  No- 
vember, 1915,  produced  30  ounces — 
3 1-3  ounces  to  the  square  foot  of 
earth  used,  or  at  the  rate  of  151 
bushels  to  the  acre.  One  large  stand 
carried  61  heads  of  over  2000  seeds, 
the  seeds  weighing  3  5-8  ounces. 

In  1916  with  a  sowing  of  30  pounds 
to  the  acre  these  wheats  produced 
more  pounds  to  the.  acre  than  were 
grown  by  a  neighbor  on  a  part  of 
the  same  field  with  a  sowing  of  four 
times  the  quantity  of  seed. 

Of  this  wonderful  wheat  Mr. 
Crawford  now  has  11,000  bushels 
whi  h  he  expects  to  see  planted  next 
November  on  acreage  to  be  found 
in  California. — Napa  Register. 


Costly  Grain  Bags 

OUT  here  on  this  beautiful  coast 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking 
of  ourselves  as  a  very  enlight- 
ened people,  and  our  farmers,  as  a 
class,  cannot  be  "told  anything."  But 
in  some  things  we  are  away  behind 
the  times  and  one  of  them  is  in  the 
handling  of  grain.  Why  should  we 
stick  to  the  old  and  costly  sack  sys- 
tem that  causes  so  much  freight  con- 
gestion and  is  so  expensive  in  other 
ways,  when  grain  elevators,  in  use  in 
the  Middle  West  for  many  years, 
would  solve  the  freight  problem  and 
be  so  much  simpler  and  cheaper? 

Take  the  State  of  Washington. 
The  experts  in  the  Government  food 
conservation  bureau  have  figured  out 
that  sacks  for  that  State's  10,000,000- 
bushel  wheat  crop  cost  the  farmer  on 
an  average  $500,  or  an  expense  of 
over  $1,000,000  altogether  in  that 
State.  ■ 

Grain  bags  add  to  the  freight 
weight  and  the  freight  rate;  they 
cause  loss  through  holes,  require  a 
larger  force  of  handlers  and  lead  to 
unfair  deductions  for  the  weight  and 
value  of  the  bags.  Sacked  grain  re- 
quires about  twice  as  much  storage 
space  as  bulk  grain,  and  when  the 
crop  is  moving  there  is  a  shortage  of 
cars  and  warehouse  space.  The  mod- 
ern elevator  eliminates  all  this  waste 
and  trouble,  and  it  is  strange  that  the 
efforts  now  being  made  in  California 
to  install  grain  elevators  as  a  measure 
of  food  conservation  should  meet 
with  the  opposition  that  it  is  encoun- 
tering. 

Modern  warfare  consists  of  united, 
co-ordinated  effort  on  the  part  of  en- 
tire nations.  If  the  present  war 
teaches  Americans  to  co-operate  it 
will  not  have  been  entirely  wasteful. 

Put  the  farm  machinery  in  first- 
class  order  during  odd  times  this  win- 
ter. An  hour  spent  in  repair  may 
prevent  later  on  a  day  of  despair.  - 

Forward  looking  farmers  are  mak- 
ing necessary  repairs  on  their  ma- 
chinery before  putting  it  away  for 
the  winter. 

Fly  a  flag  on  the  farm  and  teach 
the  children  what  it  stands  for. 
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Great  Little  Tractor 

For  Orchards  and  Vineyards 

Built  by  Long-Established  Concern 


Here  is  the  tractor  that  the 
owners  of  orchards  and  vine- 
yards have  wanted  to  buy  for 
years.  It  is  built  by  the  Bean 
Spray  Pump  Co.,  makers  of  the 
famous  Bean  Sprayers  and 
Pumps.  It  does  what  no  other 
tractor  has  ever  done  before. 
Its  patented  front-drive  offers 
exclusive  features,  which  sooner 
or  later  you  will  want  in  a 
tractor.  Don't  buy  any  tractor 
until  you  know  all  about  it. 
Don't  find  out  about  this  too  late. 

Great  Traction  With  Light 
Weight 

This  is  the  lowest-priced  track- 
laying  tractor  manufactured..  It 
weighs  but  3100  lbs.  and  costs 
less  to  operate  than  wheel-type 
tractors  of  equal  power.  Note 
hc-w  the  track  grips  the  ground, 
and  compare  that  contact  with 
the  wheel-type's. 


This  means  great  pulling 
power  with  a  very  light  tread. 
No  other  can  work  so  well  in 
light  soil. 

Handles  Better  Than  Horses 

This  Tractor  is  handled  more 
like  horses  than  any  other  ma- 
chine in  existence.  And  it  does 
what  horses  cannot  do.  It  will 
pass  under  tree  branches  only 
4  feet  off  the  ground,  plowing 
close  up  to  the  trunks.  It  works 
between  7-foot  rows  in  vine- 
yards, and  cultivates  right  up  to 
the  vines  without  breaking  off 
young  shoots. 

You  can  turn  it  all  the  way 
around  inside  a  10-f6ot  circle 
(5-foot  radius) ;  and  it  pulls  with 
its  full  power  on  these  turns  the 
same  as  on  straight-aways. 

When  you  hit  soft  spots  or 
holes  you  simply  "gee"  or  "haw" 
the  track  and  pull  out,  as  you 
would  with  a  team. 


DEAN  TrackPULL  Tractor 


Pays  for  Itself 

The  Bean  TrackPULL  Trac- 
tor pays  for  itself  in  what  it 
saves  its  owner.  It  is  simple 
and  strong  and  durable.  Every 
part  is  over-strength.  The  mo- 
tor is  an  automobile  type,  so  you 
know  how  to  care  for  it.  The 
Tractor  is  rated  at  6  h.  p.  at 
drawbar,  and  10  h.  p.  at  the  belt. 
On  account  of  the  patent  front 
drive  principle  and  simple  trans- 
mission the  fuel  consumption  is 
far  less  than  other  types  doing 
the  same  amount  of  work. 

NOW  $1150  / 

F.  O.  B.  San  Jose 

y 

County  


Get  Catalogue  Today 

Send  the  coupon  for  our  new 
catalogue.    Send  it  today,  for  f 
the  price  of  this  Tractor  may  ** 
have  to  be  raised  without 
notice.     The   necessary^,'  Dean 
cost  of  materials,  due  /  Spray 
to  the  war  makes  a  /  Pump  Ct  >. 
permanent  price,'    «»  w.juiianSt 
impossible.  SmM*o*££ 

S      Loa  Allgtlc*.   Call. on, m 
#*   Ploaso  rand  mo  your  Tractor 
*    Book    with   full  information 
*    about  the  Bean  TrackPULl 
t*  Tractor. 


Name 
*  Street  
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BARNREO 


Farm  Upkeep  adds 
to  Your  Income 


IT  is  better  business  to  add  a  little  to  your 
upkeep  cost  than  subtract  a  big  sum  later 
on  for  repairs  and  new  equipment.  Economy 
never  means  neglect.  When  your  barn  needs 
paint  and  you  put  off  painting,  the  weather 
is  taking  a  certain  value  out  of  it,  which,  if 
left  too  long,  is  as  real  a  money  loss  as  a 
hail-destroyed  field  of  grain. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Company  makes  a  specialty 
of  farm  paints  and  varnishes  that  protect.  Each  is 
made  for  a  particular  purpose  and  made  in  such  a 
way  that  it  best  meets  the  kind  of  wear  that  each  sur- 
face gets.  For  the  metal  parts  of  your  windmill,  farm 
machinery,  iron  fences  and  all  metal  surfaces,  use 
S-W  Metalastic.  For  your  house  use  S-W  House  Paint, 
for  your  roofs  use  S-W  Shingle  Stain  and  for  your 
barns  and  other  outbuildings  use  S-W 

Commonwealth  Barn^Red 

This  is  a  durable,  weather-resisting  paint  for 
rough  or  smooth  lumber.  It  spreads  easily,  covers 
well  and  sinks  into  the  wood  so  thoroughly  that  the 
weather  hasn't  a  chance  to  get  in  anywhere  and  start 
trouble.  Each  can  is  full  U.  S.  standard  measure  and 
is,  therefore,  far  more  economical  than  the  many  short 
measure,  poor  quality  barn  paints  sold  at  a  low  price. 

Our  booklet  "The  ABC  of  Home  Painting"  tells  you  how  to 
faint  everything  in  and  around  your farm.  Send  for  *  free  copy. 

Sherwin-Williams 

Paints  6-  Varnishes 

Address  all  inquiries  to  The  Shermh -Williams  Ca 

80S     Canal  Road,  N.  W„  Cleveland,  O. 
Showroom* — New  Tsrk,  116  W.  32d  St.:  Chicago,  Peoplt'a  Gil  Bnildlaf ; 

(in  Pranciico,  523  Market  St. 
•ales  Oflcea  ana  WirckotiKI  IB  principal  cities.    Belt  deslara  ersmrhers. 


Raising  Misfit  Crops 

Is  California  Corn  One  of  Them? 

By  D.  J.  Whitney 


THERE  has  been  a 
about  growing  more  corn  in 
California,  but  it  is  a  significant 
fact  that  corn  is  just  pegging  its  way 
along  with  no  greater  relative  impor- 
tance than  it  had  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago.  That  is  because  all  this  corn 
talk  has  been  done  from  the  outside, 
by  the  man  who  has  been  looking  at 
farming,  and  not  by  the  farmer  him- 
self. 

Leave  it  to  the  farmer  to  raise 
what  is  most  profitable,  or  at  least 
what  he  thinks  is  the  most  profitable, 
which  is  about  the  same  thing,  for 
when  he  thinks  favorably  of  the 
wrong  crop,  he  soons  learns  his  mis- 
take and  quits,  or  goes  broke. 

Therefore,  general  tendencies  to- 
ward crop  production,  as  grapes  in 
one  section,  peaches  in  another,  al- 
monds in  another,  and  so  on,  show 
far  better  the  lines  of  most  profit 
than  anything  else  can  do. 

The  following  observations  show 
how  things  look  from  an  irrigated 
farm  itself,  not  only  regarding  corn, 
but  other  crops  as  well. 

Irrigation  Changes  Things 

Here  is  the  proposition  that  a  man 
faces  if  he  grows  corn  on  a  typical 
piece  of  land  in  the  section  where  this 
is  written,  and  similarly  over  the 
bulk  of  irrigated  California.  He 
waits  until  all  frost  is  past,  and  a 
little  bit  more,  so  that  the  nights  will 
be  warm  enough  for  rapid  growth. 
By  that  time  most  of  the  moisture 
from  winter  rains  has  left  the  ground 
and  he  will,  for  example,  be  irrigating 
his  orange  orchard  or  his  vineyard. 
So,  after  getting  his  ground  in  shape, 
he  drives  a  horse  or  a  team  up  and 
down  the  field  making  furrows;  then 
runs  water  in  said  furrows;  then 
retraces  his  steps  with  a  planter  and 
gets  in  the  corn,  cultivating  the  fur- 
row in  the  process.  After  a  little  he 
opens  the  furrow  again,  runs  water 
down  the  furrow  once  more,  then 
cultivates  to  break  the  crust,  and  re- 
peats the  process  every  couple  of 
weeks  until  the  corn  is  high  enough 
to  shade  the  ground  and  to  make  a 
stirring  of  the  roots  dangerous. 
Therefore,  for  the  first  part  of  the 
time  he  has  two  goings  over  for  every 
irrigation  in  order  to  keep  the  crop 
goin?,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the 
water  itself  and  the  work  of  applying 
it.  Meanwhile  the  Eastern  farmer,  in 
the  corn  belt,  has  only  the  cultivation 
necessary  to  kill  weeds  and  conserve 
moisture,  and  sets  a  mark  in  corn 
yield  that  the  Californian  merely 
hopes  to  rival. 

This  same  rule  holds  with  other 
annual  irrigated  crops,  such  as  beans, 
potatoes  and  garden  truck.  With  our 
high  priced  land  we  cannot  afford  to 
develop  water,  to  furrow  out,  irrigate 
and  cultivate  in,  every  couple  of 
weeks  unless  there  is  some  special 
object,  such  as  superfine  quality  or 
earliness,  to  give  an  advantage  over 
the  rainfall  farmer. 

Therefore,  make  this  a  rule  in 
planting  a  crop  on  an  irrigated  farm: 
Unless  there  is  some  special  reason 
for  so  doing,  plant  nothing  that  can 
be  raised  in  other  States  in  as  good 
quality  and  in  as  great  quantity,  as 
can  be  raised  here. 

Exceptions  to  the  Rule 

The  place  of  corn,  beans  and  a  few 
other  crops,  on  a  California  irrigated 
farm,  is  in  young  orchard  or  vine- 
yard. In  this  vicinity,  for  example, 
and  particularly  this  year  when  war 
production  is  urged,  the  young  grape 
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lot  of  talk  vines,  olive  and  orange  trees,  and 
other  permanent  plantings,  justify 
themselves  by  growing  onward  to- 
ward maturity,  while  the  land  owner 
keeps  his  flour  barrel  filled  and  gaso- 
line in  his  machine  by  using  the  land 
between  trees  or  vines  for  beans,  or 
occasionally  for  some  of  the  grain 
sorghums. 

Particularly  desirable  and  useful 
are  beans,  for  irrigated  land  at  the 
beginning  needs  all  the  nitrogen  and 
the  humus  it  can  get,  and  the  farmer 
profits  .first  by  the  growth  of  trees 
and  vines;  next  by  the  financial  re- 
turns from  the  bean  crop,  which 
ought  to  be  high  if  things  are  done 
right;  and  thirdly  from  the  big  im- 
provement to  his  soil  from  the 
growth  of  the  beans.  From  practice 
and  results  here  beans  in  every  young 
orchard  would  seem  to  be  just  about 
right,  but  otherwise  I  would  say,  let 
beans  be  grown  where  a  man  does 
not  have  to  bother  with  irrigation. 

Irrigation  Expensive 
Irrigation  is  expensive  under  most 
conditions.  You  pay  for  your  water 
in  the  first  place,  either  in  establish- 
ing an  irrigation  district,  or  in  sink- 
ing a  well,  installing  a  pump  and 
equipment  and  supplying  power  for 
them;  then  in  leveling  land  to  get  the 
water  uniformly  over  it  Rain  falls 
where  it  will,  but  irrigation  water 
flows  only  over  smooth  land  and 
over  nothing  else.  Then  there  is  the 
expense  of  applying  it  as  described 
earlier.  • 

This  expense  is  justified  only  by 
some  special  crop  advantages  and 
that  means  as  a  rule,  crops  that  can- 
not be  grown  well  elsewhere.  And 
where  in  all  this  great  land  can  such 
wonderful  crop  advantages  be  found 
as  in  California?  Let  us  name  only  a 
few. 

Mostly  Fruits 


In  our  whole  list  of  fruits  we  find 
California  in  a  class  by  itself. 
Oranges  and  lemons  are  only  two  of 
those  with  a  big  advantage  in  the 
race  with  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Clingstone  peaches  for  canning  and 
freestones  for  drying  as  yet  seem  to 
have  the  markets  of  the  nation  for 
themselves.  Similarly  California  is 
the  only  apricot,  almond  or  walnut 
State  worth  noticing;  it  is  the  finest 
State  for  olives  and  dried  figs  (can- 
ning figs  seem  to  prosper  in  the  Gulf 
States,  according  to  report).  It  has 
the  world  beaten  for  raisin  produc- 
tion. Prunes  have  competition  only 
from  the  Northwest,  and  then  only 
from  a  different  type  of  prune.  Early 
varieties  of  shipping  fruit  seem  to  be, 
in  the  right  sections,  even  more 
profitable  than  some  of  the  others 
named. 

And  so,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense  why,  on  the  typical  California 
irrigated  farm,  should  a  man  try  to 
compete  with  a  farmer  on  unirrigated 
land,  who  cannot  raise  a  long  list  of 
crops  which  flourish  very  profitably 
here? 

In  the  list  above  given  fruits  may 
have  been  given  undue  importance, 
since  for  example,  from  the  viewpoint 
of  both  irrigation  and  climate,  Cali- 
fornia can  shout  the  praises  of  alfalfa 
and  livestock,  and  is  doing  it,  too. 

Alfalfa,  fortunately,  has  not  the 
disadvantages  of  irrigation,  as  to  fur- 
rowing out,  culivating  in,  and  so  on. 
that  has  been  named  in  connection 
with  corn  and  other  field  crops.  The 
system  around  here  is  to  irrigate 
mostly  from  pumping  plants  that  are 


Now  Sending  Fre< 

Our  latest  catalogues.  Rug  and  Drapery  Cata- 
logue, Children's  Furniture  and  Baby  Carriage 
Catalogue,  "Quality-Reed"  Furniture  Catalogue; 
Good  Furniture  News,  furniture  and  miscellane- 
ous household  goods;  all  copiously  Illustrated  and 
fully  descriptive,  together  with  prices;  new,  sty- 
lish, superior  goods  at  popular  cost;  we  pay 
freight  250  mllea  from  Los  Angeles  and  make 
liberal  allowance  to  points  at  greater  distances. 
WHITE  TODAY  for  any  one  or  all  of  these 
Catalogues.  Address  BARKER  BROS.,  Mall 
Order  Dept. ,  Dir.  20,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
(Largest  Exclusive  Home  Furnishing  House  In 
America.) 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


If  readers  of  this  publication  do 
not  find  advertised  just  what  they 
are  looking  for,  write  Orchard  and 
Farm,  Examiner  Building,  Los  An- 
geles, and  you  will  be  put  in  touch 
with  reliable  firms  handling  the 
goods  desired. 


SAW  YOUR  WOOD 


With  a  FOLDING  84WTOG  HACHINF.  O  CORDS  by  ONB  HAit  la 
10  hour*.  Send  for  Free  catalog  No.E  V6aho wing  low  price 
and  latest  Improvements.  First  order  secures  agency. 
Folding  &*wiitf  Mack  Co.,  161  W .  Harrison  SL,  Chicago,  IIL. 


Nitrate  of  Soda 


FOR  GARDEN  TRUCK 

Increases  the  yield  of  all  gar- 
den products  from  25%  to  50%. 
Use  this  perfect  plant  food  for 

Bigger,    Better  Crops 

Contains  18%  Nitrogen  In 
such  a  form  that  It  can  be  taken 
up  by  the  plants  instantly.  You 
get  results  at  once.  BEST  FOR 
ALL  GARDEN,  FIELD,  AND 
ORCHARD  CROPS.  Clean,  odor- 
less, and  easy  to  handle.  Direct 
from  Chill  In  original  Bags. 
Write  for  Free  Booklet. 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  CO. 

518  Bank  of  San  Jose  Bldg., 
San  Jose,  Calif. 


Pull  the 

Stumps 


Clear  I  and 
slick,  clean 
d  fast  at  low 
cost.    Big  money 
clearing  land  *or  others. 
The  Hercules  big  Free 
Book  contains  boiled 
down  experience  of  26 
years  of  land  clearing. 
Stumps  pulled  at  thre*- 
centa  to  five  cents  each. 

Hercules  Portable 

Unlimiltd  Guarantt* 

Solid  strel  bed  plate,  broad  steel 
wheels.  The  marvel  of  the  age.  Get 
our  special  low  introductory  offer 
on  thisnew  machine  that  we  can  Cuv* 
with  an  unlimited  guarantee. 
Write  today 

HPPmi  F.S  MFG.  CO. 
26th  St  .Centervllle.la. 


run  all  summer  long  with  hardly  a 
stop.  In  raising  corn,  beans  and  po- 
tatoes, a  man  has  to  stand  over  the 
furrow  while  he  is  irrigating,  which 
certainly  means  time  and  trouble.  In 
irrigating  alfalfa  he  turns  the  water 
on  and  goes  about  his  work,  coming 
back  after  several  hours  or  other 
proper  time  to  turn  it  from  one  check 
to  another.  He  has  the  advantage  of 
little  trouble  with  irrigation  and  as 
compared  with  the  rainfall  farmer  he 
has  a  long  growing  season  and  the 
proper  amount  of  moisture  at  all 
times  to  keep  up  growth.  In  addi- 
tion, he  has  a  climate  that  saves  ex- 
pensive housing  and  care  of  cattle 
and  makes  them  flourish  like  a  green 
bay  tree.  That  is  why  alfalfa  and 
dairying  are  as  popular  and  flourish- 
ing in  some  parts  of  California  as 
fruit  production  is  in  others.  And 
for  that  matter,  there  is  plenty  of  rea- 
son for  not  growing  alfalfa  exten- 
sively in  places  where  other  things 
will  do  particularly  well.  "A  place 
for  everything  and  everything  in  its 
place"  applies  to  crops  as  well  as  to 
tools. 

Corn  That  Is  Corn 

Having  started  with  corn,  let  us 
end  with  corn.  It  has  its  place  here, 
and  a  big  place,  though  under  special 
and  not  under  typical  conditions.  A 
few  miles  north  of  here  a  river 
emerges  from  the  mountains,  and  on 
the  subirrigated  lands  of  that  stream 
corn  and  potatoes  are  grown  with 
more  than  local  fame,  but  irrigation 
in  that  case  is  a  minor  item. 

What  would  an  Eastern  farmer  say 
to  turning  pigs  and  sheep  into  a  corn- 
field to  keep  down  the  weeds?  He 
would  say  it  was  a  California  story 
for  sure.  And  yet  it  is  done.  Corn 
grows  so  high  that  it  is  harvested 
from  the  bed  of  a  wagon.  Neither 
sheep  nor  half  grown  pigs  know 
about  the  grain  eight  or  ten  feet  up, 
nor  have  they  learned  to  knock  down 
the  stalks  to  get  it. 

Johnson  grass  knows  and  likes  rich 
land  and  toward  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son may  get  a  good  start  wherever  es- 
tablished, so  in  go  the  sheep  and 
shoats,  and  clean  up  the  weeds  with 
no  damage  to  the  corn,  not  on  every 
field,  but  on  many.  And  the  corn — 
no  wonder  they  grow  it!  But  those 
are  special  conditions  and  upon  con- 
ditions depends  the  choice  of  the 
crop. 

Belgians  for  Oregon 

A TRACT  of  land  containing 
18,000  acres  lying  in  the  vicinity 
of  Rose  Lodge  and  East  Creek, 
Ore.,  above  the  Grand  Ronde  Res- 
ervation, has  been  sold  by  C.  M. 
Bahr  to  James  Slevin,  representing 
a  Belgian  refugee  colonization 
company. 

It  is  the  plan  of  Mr.  Slevin  to 
settle  1000  Belgians  on  the  land 
some  time  next  winter,  possibly  in 
December  or  January.  The  tract 
will  be  divided  into  small  holdings 
for  each  family  and  in  the  center  of 
the  tract  will  be  the  main  farm  repre- 
senting the  metropolis  of  the  Belgian 
community.  Located  on  this  farm 
will  be  the  stores,  schools  and 
churches. 

This  is  all  a  part  of  the  general 
scheme,  which,  with  the  cost  of  the 
land,  will  involve  over  $2,000,000.  The 
company  is  backed  by  the  Belgian 
government. 

Farm  boys  should  lay  in  plenty  of 
nuts  and  popcorn.  It's  going  to  be 
patriotic  to  eat  it  instead  of  candy 
this  winter. 


It  pays  to  be  suspicious  whenever 
you  find  a  sick  hog  in  the  herd.  Pork 
prices  are  too  high  to  take  chances 
with  hog  cholera. 

Cull  potatoes  make  profitable  pork. 


We. 


Clean 
Store 
Buy 
Sell 

Beans  Sin 

Farmers  Grain  &  Milling  Co. 

2416  Hunter  St.,  at  Santa  Fe  Ave. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
F4S16  Broadway  1818 
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Nickel  Plated  Tubular 
Eveready  Flashlights 

A  new  line;  rises  msde  mil  rely  of 
brass,  heiflly  nickel  plated:  will 
list  lndcnnltelT ;  thoroughly  Insu- 
lated: no  possibility  of  short-cir- 
cuiting the  battery  'brough  contsct 
with  other  metsl  objects;  cannot 
Ignite  Inflammable  or  explosive  ma- 
terlil;  rery  compict:  sllrte  switch, 
which  Is  easy  to  handle:  the  switch 
for  turning  the  light  on  snd  off  It 
opersted  by  the  same  bind  thst 
carries  the  flashlight:  tliihllght  csn 
be  l.ml  down  with  light  turned  ou. 
lesrlng  both  hsndi  free:  strong, 
steldy,  lnstsnt  light  whenever  wanted 
■  bout  the  house,  bsrn.  sheds  end 
other  outside  buildings:  no  dsnger. 
fool-proof,  ssfe:  populsr  size,  lVsg 
S.  tl.SO:  other  111*1,  lVix6tt,  12: 
lttx8Vi.  S3.  All  kinds  of  other 
electricsl  goods, 

J.  E.  WILSON'S  ELECTRIC  SHOP. 
20714  First  8L.  Lot  Angeles.  CsX 


EVERY  HORTICULTUR- 
"J  IST  IN  THE  STATE  WILL 

WANT  A  COPY  OF  OUR 
NEW 


FRUIT  TREE 

CATALOGUE 


ttsn  TME  K°alS  UP 

which  will  contain  very  full  and  complete  information 
about  all  varieties  of  fruit-bearing  trees.  This  catalogue 
will  be  off  the  press  some  time  in  November,  but  we 
would  suggest  that  you  apply  for  a  copy  early,  as  the 
demand  promises  to  be  heavy. 

Drop  a  postal  card  today  to 

FRESNO  NURSERY  COMPANY 

D*p,dr»c-  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 


Golden  Seal  Plants 

2-year-old,  $20  per  1000. 

WILLOWBROOK  FARM 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Redwood  City,  Cal. 


No  matter  what  you  have  to 
sell,  advertise  it  on  the  Far- 
mers'' Classified  Market  Place. 
Only  3c  per  word. 


Number  102, 

the  Sunset  Limited, 
is  a  fast  train 

— Leaves  Los  Angeles  at  8:30 
every  morning,  arrives  New 
Orleans  in  67  hours  and  30 

minutes — only  two  nights  on  the  road. 
Connection  with  fast  train  at  New  Or- 
leans for  New  York  makes  the  Journey 
only  four  nights  from  here  to  New 
York.  Also  connects  with  Southern 
Pacific  steamers  for  New  York,  and 
carries  through  tourist  sleeper  daily  to 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  SUNSET  EXPRESS,  another  good 
train,  leaves  at  3:30  p.  m.  daily. 

Southern  Pacific 

Ticket  Offices 
212  West  Seventh  Street 
606  South  Spring  Street 
Pacific  Electric  Bldg.,  Main  Lobby 
Station — Central  avenue  at  Fifth  street 
Phones:  60641,  Main  8322— Day  or  night 

Los  Angeles 


Get  Hercules  rijrr 

Big  Book  Mill 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


AN-EXPERT  BOOKKEEPER  I 


CX3 


OR  STENOGRAPHER  is  always  in  demand,  but 
never  were  they  so  greatly  needed  as  NOW 

Thousands  of  young  men  have  left  well-paid 
commercial  positions  to  respond  to  the  call  ol 
our  country.    These  positions  must  be  filled  by 
capable  and  competent  young  men  and  women. 
The  Government  urges  us  to  help  secure  skilled  stenographers  and 
bookkeepers  to  fill  the  vacancies  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  we  are  going 
to  do  it. 

YOU  can  become  competent  to  fill  a  private  or  Government  position 
in  a  few  months,  through  our  special  method  of  teaching,  in  your  own  home, 
using  spare  time  only,  aud  at  such  small  expense  that  you  can  easily  af- 
ford it. 

Our  directors  have  decided  to  "do  our  bit"  by  making  a  liberal  redaction  In  tuition 
rates  to  the  Brat  one  hundred  applicants  who  send  In  the  coupon  below.  Mark  the 
course  In  which  you  desire  Instruction,  detach  and  mail  today.  Pull  particulars  about 
our  reduced  rates)  wUl  reach  you  by  return  post. 

THE  MODERN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 


Dept.  1. 


525  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


(Chartered  1903) 


— Automobile  Engineering; 

— BoulLkeepIng 

— Civil  Engineering-' 

— Electrical  Engineering 


Mechanical  Engineering 
Mining  Engineering 
Stenography 
Typewriting 


Name 
Address 


Of  course,  for  best  returns  you  send  Hides, 
Calfskins,  Sheepskins,  Wool  and  Furs  to 
W.  B.  SUMNER  &  CO. 


220  Townsend  St. 


San  Francisco 


If  readers  of  this  publication  do  not  find  advertised 
just  what  they  are  looking  for,  write  Orchard  and"  Farm, 
Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles,  and  you  will  be  put  in 
touch  with  reliable  firms  handling  the  goods  desired. 


Did  You  Ever 
Keep  a  Reocrd 
of  Your  Cows? 

If  no,  you  hare  no  doubt  felt  the  need  o 
a  convenient,  simple  and  handy  reentV 
sheet.  Thousands  of  dairymen  through- 
out the  I'nlted  States  are  today  using 
reeord  sheets.  We  have  a  record  sheet 
that  will  Oil  your  every  want. 

If  you  have  never  kept  a  record, 
now  la  the  time  to  begin.  You  can 
never  be  as  successful  a  dairyman 
without  dairy  records  of  your  cows 
as  with  them.  Send  for  enough  to 
run  a  year — one  a  month — and  you 
will  never  again  do  without  them. 

Daily  Milk 
Record  Sheet 

For  ten  cows,  size  10  ins. 
by  17  Vg  ins. 

6  Sheets  for  f  .23.  Postpaid 

15  Sheets  for  S  M  Postpaid 

25  Sheets  for  S  .75.  Postpaid 

50  8heets  for   SI  !5,  Postpaid 

100  Sheets  for  S3.00,  Postpaid 

If  you  have  ten  -cows  or  less,  you 
will  need  one  sheet  a  month:  for 
20  cows,  two  sheets  a  month:  for  30 
cows,  three  sheets  a  month,  etc. 

Each  sheet  contains  record  of  the 
morning  and  evening  milking  for  ten 
cows  for  31  days,  with  a  space  for 
the  total  month's  produce  of  each 


cow. 


Address 


Orchard  andFarm 

Examiner  Building 
Los  Angeles,  California 


CUTTER'S 

BLACKLEG  PILLS 

"California's  Favorite", 
for  nearly  20  years 

For  the  Prevention  of  Blackleg 
in  calves  and  young  cattle 

Their  superiority  is  due  to  near- 
ly 20  years  of  specializing  in 
"Vaccines  and  Scrums  only." 

Year  in  and  Year  Out  they  give 
better  satisfaction  than  any 
other  vaccine  made,  and  the 
cost  of  a  few  cents  per  dose 
is  cheap  insurance  against  a 
disease  that  always  takes  the 
fattest  and  best. 

Single  Pills  may  be  used  for  or- 
dinary and  range  stock. 

Double  Pills  should  be  used  for 
pure  bred  and  high  grade  stock. 

Use  any  Injector,  but  Cutter's 
simplest  and  strongest. 

Prices: 

10  dose  pkge.  Single  pills  $1.00 
50  dose  pkge.  Single  pills  4.00 
10  dose  pkge.  Double  Pills  1.50 
50  dose  pkge.  Double  Pills  6.00 
Cutter's  Pill  Injector  1.50 

Insist  on  Cutter's.  If  unobtain- 
able, order  direct 

Write  for  new  booklet,  "The 
Control  of  Blackleg."  It  tells 
about  Anti-Blackleg  Serum 
which  cuies  Blackleg  and 
may  be  used  simultaneously 
with  vaccine  to  combat  out- 
breaks and  safely  protect  val- 
uable stock. 

The  Cutter  Liboratorr,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

TV*  Csttar  LaWrstsry  •<  IHomu,  Clicafs 
Eutera  Aftst 


Tubercular  Cows 

ASSUME,  if  you  please,  that 
every  breeding  cow  that  you 
own  is  tubercular.  Now  that 
is  solely,  for  your  own  protection. 
The  animal  may  be  perfectly  healthy, 
but  you  are  taking  no  chances.  Later 
on  we  make  recommendations  about 
the  treatment  of  these  breeding 
animals. 

The  thing  of  vital  importance  to 
do  with  your  breeding  animals  is  to 
have  samples  taken  of  the  sputum  or 
secretions  of  the  lungs  and  throat 
for  the  purpose  of  bacteriological 
testing.  A  skilled  veterinarian  can 
get  these  samples  from  the  cow's 
throat  by  the  use  of  the  sputum  cup. 
Such  a  skilled  veterinarian  will  have 
such  necessary  instruments  and 
laboratory  connections  as  will  enable 
him  to  efficiently  do  this  work. 

If  your  local  veterinarian  is  not 
experienced  in  this  work,  we  will  fur- 
nish the  name  of  a  competent  man. 
The  object  of  this  sputum  test  is  to 
determine  whether  the  cow  is  passing 
off  from  the  nose  or  throat  the  in- 
fectious tubercle  bacilli  which  spread 
the  disease. 

If  the  results  of  the  sputum  culture 
show  the  presence  of  the  disease 
germs,  it  means  that  the  animal  is  a 
"spreader."  It  is  well  to  have  your 
breeding  cows  tested  at  least  once, 
by  a  competent  veterinarian,  with  the 
tuberculin  test;  if  reactions  result,  it 
does  not  follow  that  all  reactors  will 
by  any  means  be  "spreaders." 

Under  this  method  unless  a  reactor 
proves  to  be  a  "spreader,"  she  is  not 
at  any  time  any  source  of  danger, 
although  she  may  at  any  time  be- 
come so;  but  applying  the  sputum 
test  will  protect  you. 

The  use  of  the  pasteurized  milk  for 
the  calves  eliminates  the  possibility 
of  infection  from  this  source;  the 
sputum  test  has  determined  whether 
or  not  the  cow  is  a  "spreader." 

If  a  "spreader"  has  been  found,  she 
should  be  removed  from  the  herd.  If 
valuable  for  breeding  purposes,  she 
should  be  isolated  completely.  If  not 
valuable,  destroy  her. 


'Can'  the  Scrub  Bull 

UNFORTUNATELY  too  many 
c'airy  farmers  are  interested 
only  in  milk  production.  Their 
cows  are  bred  to  any  kind  of  a  scrub 
bull  and  their  calves  are  taken  from 
the  cows  just  as  quickly  as  possible, 
so  that  the  milk  may  be  had  for  the 
market.  Now,  if  these  cows  were 
bred  to  high  grade  beef  bulls  their 
calves  could  either  be  raised  by  the 
dairy  farmer  and  sold  for  beef  or 
could  be  sold  to  some  other  farmer 
who  will  so  raise  them.  As  it  is,  the 
ordinary  calf,  which  is  sold  for  veal, 
would  not  be  worth  as  beef  the  cost 
of  the  corn  to  fatten  it.  Therefore 
its  only  value  is  as  veal. 

This  does  not  apply  to  the  up-to- 
date  dairy  farmer  who  breeds  his 
cows  to  thoroughbred  bulls  of  breeds 
known    for    their    milk  production. 

If  the  average  dairy  farmer  were  to 
have  two  bulls,  one  a  good  dairy  bull 
and  the  other  a  beef  bull,  he  could 
regulate  his  stock  of  calves  so  that 
his  milk  herds  would  be  kept  up  and 
at  the  same  time  he  could  raise  beef 
cattle.  This  would  help  to  relieve 
the  steadily  increasing  shortage  in  the 
milk  supply,  as  well  as  the  meat 
shortage.  Where  this  is  not  possible 
or  where  the  dairyman  cannot  afford 
to  keep  two  bulls  some  provision 
should  be  made  by  the  Government 
or  through  some  community  plan  to 
provide  the  beef  bull. 


How  I  Keep  Butter 

I FIND  that  butter  can  be  preserved 
so  that  it  will  keep  for  a  reason- 
able length  of  time,  and  I  recom- 
mend the  following  method  for  the 
average  home: 

To  begin  with  the  butter  should  be 
made  from  not  over-ripe  cream,  firm 
and  solid  when  packed,  and  every 
sanitary  precaution  observed.  Oc- 
tober is  perhaps  the  best  month  for 
successful  operation.  Churn,  salt, 
and  work  as  usual,  being  particular 
in  the  matter  of  washing  to  ensure 
freedom  from  buttermilk  and  work 
till  quite  dry*  but  not  salvey. 

Pack  in  small  crocks  which  have 
been  scalded  in  boiling  water  and 
cooled.  Place  the  crocks  in  a  large 
one  such  as  is  used  for  packing  meat, 
but  preferably  one  which  has  never 
been  so  employed  and  which  has  been 
thoroughly  sterilized  with  boiling 
water  and  allowed  to  cool  in  a  clean 
place.  Over  the  crocks  of  butter  pour 
a  brine  made  in  the  usual  way,  strong 
enough  to  hold  up  an  egg,  or  better, 
a  small  potato.  To  every  three 
pounds  of  salt  use  one  pound  of  sugar 
and  one-fourth  -pound  of  powdered 
saltpeter.  Boil,  skim,  and  let  stand 
until  cold.  The  small  "crocks  should 
have  clean  muslin  tied  over  them, 
each  piece  first  sterilized  in  boiling 
water  and  cooled.  Keep  covered  with 
the  brine  and  store  in  a  cool  place. 

The  butter  may  be  made  in  prints 
or  rolls  instead  of  packing  it  in 
crocks.  In  this  case  wrap  each  roll 
in  new  butter  cloth  or  in  parchment 
paper  before  immersing  in  the  brine 
and  keep  weighted  so  no  part  comes 
above  the  surface. 

The  outer  surface  of  the  butter  will 
become  slightly  blanched  from  its 
original  color,  but  the  interior  will 
retain  its  yellow  tint  and  butter 
which  was  of  first  quality  to  begin 
with  can  be  kept  a  long  time  without 
losing  flavor  or  becoming  rancid  in 
this  way. — E.  E.  Rockwood. 

The  Family  Cow  Pays 

KEEPING  a  family  cow  and 
feeding  it  forage  that  would 
otherwise  go  to  waste  may 
seem  a  small  contribution  toward 
winning  the  war.  But  if  every 
farmer  who  has  no  dairy  cow  would 
do  this  and  if  residents  of  villages 
who  have  good-sized  yards  an.l  gar- 
dens would  likewise  adopt  the  wg- 
gestion.  they  would  gVeatly  assist  the 
Food  Administration  as  well  as  bet- 
ter their  own  standard  of  living. 

The  small  amount  of  time  devoted 
to  the  care  of  a  cow  is  an  excellent 
means  of  utilizing  spare  time  profit- 
ably. Although  an  hour  a  day  de- 
voted to  a  small  home  dairy  may 
have  been  a  doubtful  economic  prac- 
tice years  ago,  when  milk  sold  for 
five  or  six  cents  a  quart,  it  is  profit- 
able now  when  milk  is  worth  about 
double  that  figure.  In  some  locali- 
ties, especially  in  the  grain  and  cot- 
ton sections,  investigators  have 
passed  farm  after  farm  that  had  no 
cows  whatever  and  the  only  milk 
available  was  in  tins.  Well-informed 
people  also  appreciate  the  value  of 
milk  as  a  food  more  than  ever  before. 

The  family  cow  will  pay  a  good 
dividend  on  spare  time  devoted  to 
her  care  and  she  will  utilize  grass 
and  odds  and  ends  of  feed  from  the 
garden,  thus  helping  to  conserve  the 
nation's  resources. 

The  use  of  abundant  milk  and 
cream  on  the  table  and  in  cooking 
means  well-nourished  and  stalwart 
families — the  vital  strength  of  a  na- 
tion. 
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The  Higher  the  Price 

of  Batter 
the  Greater  Your  Loss 

without  the 
Best  Cream  Separator 

BUTTER  prices  are  going  higher 
every  week. 

Even  at  present  butter  prices  no 
cream  producer  can  afford  to  be  with- 
out a  cream  separator  or  to  continue 
the  use  of  an  inferior  or  half-worn-out 
machine  another  day. 

And  the  higher  the  price  goes  the 
greater  your  loss. 

Even  if  you  have  only  two  or  three 
cows  a  De  Laval  would  pay  for  itself 
in  a  few  months. 

If  you  have  a  larger  herd  your  need 
of  the  best  cream  separator  you  can 
buy  is  just  so  much  more  urgent. 

A  De  Laval  Separator  bought  now 
will  more  than  save  its  cost  by  spring. 
It  can  be  bought  for  cash,  or  if  pre- 
ferred, on  such  liberal  terms  that  it  will 
easily  pay  for  itself  in  its  actual  savings 
over  any  other  separator  or  creaming 
system. 

See  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent 
right  away  and  let  him  show 
you  what  the  De  Laval  will  save 
for  you.  If  you  do  not  know 
the  De  Laval  agent,  write  direct 
for  any  desired  information. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

61  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SHORTHORNS 

Paicines  Ranch  Company 

offers  for  summer  and  fall 
delivery  both  registered 
and  unregistered  wean- 
ling bull  and  heifer  calves. 

For  prices  and  particu- 
lars apply  to 

David  J.  Stollery 

320  Sharon  Building 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SHORTHORNS 
BERKSHIRES 
Hopland  Stock  Farm 

Hopland,  Cal. 

Registered  Herd  and  Range  Bulls  of 
finest  breeding.  Boars  and  Gilts  by 
IOWANA  RIVAL,  MAJESTIC  194736,  a 
son  of  RIVAL,  CHAMPION  112500  and 
RESERVE  GRAND  CHAMPION,  Sac- 
ramento, Cal..  1916. 

San  Francisco  Office 
1210  Flood  Bldg. 
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Preferred  Avocados 

OF  THE  hundreds  of  varieties  of 
the  avocado  that  have  been 
planted  in  California  during  the 
past  few  years  only  the  following  va- 
rieties are  recommended  by  the  Cal- 
ifornia Avocado  Association  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  report  of  its  Classifica- 
tion and  Registration  Committee: 

Season  Dates 


Spring  Varieties 

Fuerte 
Spinks 
Blakeman 
Lyon 

Summer  Varieties 

Spinks 

Blakeman 

Lyon 

Dickinson 

Taft 

Fall  Varieties 

Taft 

Dickinson 
Sliarpless 
Winter  Varieties 

Sliarpless 

Puebla 

Fuerte 


(Inclusive) 

Jan.  to  Aug. 
Apr.  to  Aug. 
Apr.  to  Aug. 
Apr.  to  Aug. 

Apr.  to  Aug. 
Apr.  to  Aug. 
Apr.  to  Aug. 
June  to  Oct. 
May  to  Oct. 

May  to  Oct. 
June  to  Oct. 
Oct.  to  Feb. 

Oct.  to  Feb. 
Dec.  to  Feb. 
Jan.  to  Aug. 


A  Bank's  War  Garden 

A SAN  FRANCISCO  bank  lately 
held  an  exhibit  of  the  produce 
from  a  war  garden  planted  bv 
one  of  its  staff  on  a  lot  30  by  100 
feet.  Among  the  produce  shown  were 
dressed  Belgian  hares,  eggs,  and  half 
a  dozen  different  kinds  of  vegetables, 
with  berries,  accompanied  by  a  poster 
giving  details  of  production.  Six  hens 
laid  an  average  of  four  eggs  a  day, 
and  a  patch  of  alfalfa  25  feet  square 
supplied  food  for  the  hares  and  grain 
stuff  for  the  chickens  all  year  round. 
Seven  sacks  of  potatoes  were  har 
vested  from  a  plot  27  by  45  feet  in 
size,  which  also  yielded  squash  be- 
tween the  rows.  Green  peas  were 
raised  in  succession  to  supply  the 
table  four  months  on  a  plot  12  by  18 
feet.  Berries  were  trained  on  the 
garden  fence. 


Our  War  on  Squirrels 

Conttnned  From  Page  6 

acres  of  blackeyes  that  he  ever  grew. 
His  squirrels  are  %o  well  fed  that  he 
has  poor  luck  with  poison  and  claims 
he  never  had  a  hole  opened  that  he 
filled  with  gas.  His  principle  is 
"Clean  up  all  you  can  with  poison  and 
finish  the  job  with  gas,"  and  I  give  it 
because  that  is  the  way  it  looks  from 
experience  here.  The  gas  is,  of 
course,  carbon  bisulphide  fixed  up 
and  sold  in  liquid  form  under  some 
well  known  trade  name  for  squirrel 
killing. 

The  finest  way  of  all  to  apply  it  is 
with  a  special  pump  to  force  it  all 
through  the  burrow,  but  other  ways 
will  do.  I  told  the  squirrel  inspector 
this  morning  that  it  would  be  money 
well  spent  if  the  county  could  have  a 
few  such  pumps  and  let  each  farmer 
take  his  turn  with  one  "to  finish  the 
work  that  the  poison  began. 

The  inspector  said  he  could  stand 
it  if  the  county  could,  but  anyway  to 
try  raisins  on  squirrels  who  would 
not  eat  poisoned  barley.  Put  a  trace 
of  strychnine  in  raisins  and  the  raisins 
on  the  runways  close  to  the  holes  and 
there  will  be  fewer  sXjuirrels  yet. 

One  neighbor  tells  me  he  has  fine 
luck  with  sulphur.  He  takes  a  little 
over  an  ounce  of  sulphur,  wraps>»it 
in  an  oily  rag,  to  make  it  burn  better, 
lights  the  rag,  sticks  it  as  far  as  pos- 
sible in  a  hole  and  when  it  has 
started  to  burn  well,  closes  the  hole 
and  all  connecting  holes  and  the  job 
is  done  to  stay  done.  The  method 
looks  good,  and  sulphur  is  easily  ob- 
tained on  most  farms. 


Men,  Snuggle  Up  to  This 
Bang-up  Underwear — 
It's  a  Downright  Bargain 

You  can  bet  your  last  cent 
that  Hanes  will  give  you  more 
real  value  for  your  money  than 
any  other  buy.  No  frills,  no 
foi-de-rols — just  downright 
value  and  a  heaping  lot  of  it,  too. 

Hanes  is  form-fitting,  elastic 
and  comfortable.  The  fleecy- 
warm  cotton  is  mighty  fine 
protection  from  the  cold — 
and  it  feels  mighty  good,  too. 
Pre-shrinking  keeps  it  true  to 
size  and  shape. 


Greatest 
Winter 
Underwear 


HANES 


Ci-AST/C  AW/7" 

Underwear 

And  just  read  about  these 
special  features  over  there  in 
the  illustration.  No  more  high- 
priced  underwear  for  the  man 
who  sees  Hanes.  It's  just  the 
popular  price  for  everybody 
and  the  underwear  everyone 
should  wear. 

Mothers,  Fathers — Get  this  Big  Bargain 

A  jam-up  boy's  union  suit,  chock-full  of  all  the  big  features  on 
the  men's  suits.  Downy-soft,  warm  and  everlastingly  fine,  it's 
value  can't  be  duplicated.  You  sure  ought  to  buy  this  splendid 
underwear  for  your  youngsters.  See  if  it  doesn't  put  it  all  over 
anything  you  ever  tried  at  twice  the  price! 

P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  COMPANY 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Warning  to  the  Trade — Any  garment  offered  ae  Hanes 
Is  a  substitute  unless  it  bears  the  "Hanes"  Label. 


Thli  Ltvbel  on 
Every  Garment 


HANES 


Bay  Hon* 
Without  It 


MANURE 

Sheep  Manure,  Horse  Manure. 
Cow  Manure  and  Rotted  Manure 


Call  or  write 


PACIFIC  MANURE  &  FERTILIZER  CO. 


429  Davis  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


Rose  Crest  Berkshires 

The  blood  of  such  great  aire*  u  Masterpiece, 
Rivals.  Champion's  Best  and  others.  None 
better  on  the  Coast.  I  am  offering  at  present 
14  boars  and  10  gilts  farrowed  In  1915.  also 
fall  pigs  of  both  sexes. 

Herd  headed  by  Itookwood  Baron  10th  No. 
1S2792  and  Ames  Riral  118  No.  217834. 

For  full  particulars  and  prices  adxlress 

F.  L.  HALL,  Perris,  California 


No  matter  what  you  have  for  sale 
or  trade  you  should  easily  find  a  buyer 
by  running  an  advertisement  on  the 
Farmers'  Market  Page — only  3c  per 
word  per  issue.  All  ads  must  be  in 
our  office  by  the  23rd  of  the  month. 


Daily  Milk  Record  Sheet 

For  ten  cows,  size  10  in.  by  in. 


6  Sheets  for  25c,  Postpaid  25  Sheets  for     75c,  Postpaid 

15  Sheets  for  50c,  Postpaid  50  Sheets  for  $1.25,  Postpaid 

100  Sheets  for  $2.00,  Postpaid 

If  yoni  have  ten  cows  or  less,  you  will  need  one  sheet  a  month;  for  twenty  cows,  two 
sheets  a  month;  for  thirty  cowa.  three  sheets  a  month,  etc. 

Each  sheet  contains  record  of  the  morning  and  evening  milking  for  ten  cows  for 
thirty-one  days,   with   a   space   for   the  total  month's  produce  of  each  cow. 

ADDRESS 

ORCHARD   and  FARM 

Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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>TO  SPARE  ^sssas 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  the  MOLINE-UNIVERS  AL  2 

tractor  has  become  the  "favorite"  with  the  farmers  ** 

is  because  it  has  power  is  spare.   It  is  possible  to  give  S 

it  more  than  it  will  pull,  but  nof  possible  to  stall  its  ! 

drive-wheels.    This  PROVES  it  has  plenty  of  power.  S 

You  know  that  the  motor  is  the  "heart"  of  any  tractor  9 
— that's  why  we  have  built  into  the 

ORICINAIN 


I  TRACTOR  § 


TRACTOR 

the  most  powerful  and  dependable  motor  that  money,  factory  equip- 
ment and  skill  could  devise.  Our  reputation  is  too  sacred  to  put  out  a 
tractor  which  is  not  right  So,  to  be  doubly  sure,  we  built  the  motor 
in  the  MOLINE-UNIVERS  AL  with  POWER  TO  SPARE. 

"My  MOLINE-UNTVERSAL  TRACTOR  is  so  handy  for  all  kinds  of  work. 
tkI1  ^!„myi)atS  wuh  "  a"d  trtaU  W  fall  Plowing  -  more  thanlOO  acre! 
L  -i  uwas  50  ,h?rd  and  dry  it  would  have  been  nearly  impossible 

to  plow  with  horses.  I  have  had  no  expense  on  the  tractor  " 
,  »  A.  J.  ANDERSON.  Harcourt.  Iowa 

Every  part  of  the  Moline-Universal  is  built  extra  strong.  It  weighs 
"^'y  lion  less  than  others.  This  means  much  lower  operating  cost 
ALL  ITS  WEIGHT  IS  TRACTION  WEIGHT.  Remember,  you  can 
not  only  plow  with  this  tractor  but  plant  — cultivate— harrow  — disc 
—mow -  harvest—  do  all  farm  work.  Write  for  free  catalog- folder— 
it  will  interest  you. 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

Dept.  48  MOLINE,  n.l  .. 
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Excelsior 
Motorcycles 
Always 
Make 
Good. 


For  Farm 

or  City 
You   Will  Find 
the  Exeelsior 
Reliable. 


H.  D.  Frazee,  Agent, 

1550  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
A  Complete  Line  of 

MOTORCYCLES  AND  BICYCLES 

Always  on  hand.  Oar  prices  Are  risht.  MAIL  OBDER8  GIVEN  PROMPT  AND  CAKE- 
MI  ATTENTION  AND  SHIPPED  SAME  DAY.  Our  line  of  Motorcycle  and  Bicycle 
Sundries  Is  our  pride.    Csed  Motorcycles  from  SS5.00  op.    Send  for  our  Ust  and  terms. 

H.  D.  FRAZEE 

1550  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Send  for  Our  Catalogues  and   Price  Lists. 


Daily  Milk  Record  Sheet 

For  ten  cows,  size  10  in.  by  17%  in. 

6   Sheets  for  25c,   Postpaid  25  Sheets  for     75c,  Postpaid 

15  Sheets  for  50c,  Postpaid  50  Sheets  for  $1.25,  Postpaid 

100  Sheets  for  $2.00,  Postpaid 
If  yon  have  tan  cows  or  less,  you  will  need  one  sheet  a  month;  for  twenty  cows, 

two  sheets  a  month;  for  thirty  caws,  three  shesta  a  month,  ate. 

Each  sheet  contains  record  of  the  mornlns  and  evening;  milking  far  tan  cows  lor 
thirty-one  days,  with  a  space  for  the  total  month's  produce  of  each  oow. 


ADDBBSS 


ORCHARD  and  FARM 

Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Peter  Dreher,  a  Man  With  a  Big  Idea. 

Continued  From  Pace  9) 


had  spent  their  every  dollar  and  a 
year's  toil  in  producing  a  crop  of 
splendid  fruit  only  to  have  no  buyer 
appear  in  sight  with  money  for  his 
product,  and  even  if  one  did  come,  he 
paid  his  own  price.  Fancy  how  you 
would  feel  to  have  a  debt  of  several 
thousand  dollars  hanging  over  you, 
added  to  the  expenses  of  a  family  and 
the  upkeep  of  a  grove  constantly  wax- 
ing, and  no  visible  means  of  getting 
in  any  cash. 

"At  Claremont  eleven  of  us  grow- 
ers got  together  in  1891,  and  we 
signed  an  agreement  to  sell  our  or- 
anges in  a  body.  We  named  one  of 
our  number  a  selling  agent  for  us  and 
we  rented  an  office  in  Los  Angeles 
and  sent  out  information  that  we 
would  sell  the  Claremont  brand  of 
navel  oranges  to  eastern  fruit  deal- 
ers at  so  much  a  carload.  That  was 
the  earliest  co-operation  of  citrus 
fruit  growers  in  America.  Oh,  we 
had  such  a  sea  of  things  to  learn 
about  the  way  to  pack,  ship  and  sell 
our  fruit.  Looking  back  at  it  now, 
it  seems  such  a  puerile  method,  but 
it  was  grim  necessity.  We  stuck  to- 
gether and  we  sold  our  crops  at  a 
fair  figure,  while  our  neighbors,  who 
had  no  faith  in  our  scheme,  waited  as 
usual  for  the  buyer  to  come  around 
and  pay  what  he  felt  like.  At  the  end 
of  the  season,  we  had  sold  twenty 
carloads  of  fruit  at  a  good  price  for 
those  days  and  our  neighbors  had  not 
done  so  well.  But,  our  expenses  were 
heavy,  for  we  had  such  a  small  quan- 
tity of  oranges  to  market  that,  our 
cost  per  box  was  high,  and  we  had 
had  a  lot  of  expensive  problems  to 
solve.  However,  we  had  learned  in- 
valuable lessons. 

Buyers  Join  Hands 

"The  year  of  1893  came  round.  It 
was  the  year  of  the  World's  Fair  in 
Chicago  and  the  biggest  thing  of  the 
kind  the  nation  had  ever  known.  The 
growers  in  Southern  California  had 
the  greatest  crop  of  oranges  we  had 
ever  had,  besides  the  finest.  Every- 
one talked  about  the  wonderful  yield 
and  we  were  happy  in  optimism  for 
the  season.  Now,  we  argued,  we  are 
going  to  have  at  last  a  prosperous 
year.  The  buyers  can't  say  that  we 
have  fruit  unfit  to.  ship,  the  big  fair 
in  Chicago  will  create  a  new  demand 
for  the  crop.  But  the  season  of  ship- 
ping advanced  and  we  waited  about 
home  for  the  agents  for  the  buyers 
to  come  and  make  offers  for  the  crop. 
When,  at  last,  June  came  and  it  was 
apparent  that  the  buyers  had  joined 
hands  to  buy  no  citrus  fruit  and  let 
the  crop  drop  on  the  ground  or  let 
the  shippers  ship  it  on  consignment 
and  to  pay  the  shippers  a  fat  commis- 
sion for  handling  the  fruit,  there  was 
consternation. 

"Hundreds  of  growers  were  glad 
to  let  the  shippers  handle  the  crop 
on  their  own  terms,  anything  to  get 
some  money.  Then  the  crop  consist- 
ing of  some  2500  carloads  was  rushed 
to  market  on  any  old  contract  with 
the  shippers,  and  the  end  was  that 
the  growers  universally  got  red  ink, 
which  means  that  they  had  to  pay 
from  $60  to  $220  a  car  to  the  railroads, 
and,  besides-  they  got  nothing  for 
their  fruit  at  the  eastern  end.  I  could 
tell  of  over  300  growers  in  my  per- 
sonal knowledge  who  not  only  gave 
away  all  their  splendid  orange  crops 
that  year  of  1893,  but  who  paid  an 
average  of  over  $170  an  acre  to  get 
the  yield  to  the  recipients  of  the 
fruit.  • 

Some  Sad  Expedients 

"I  know  of  a  Pomona  man  who,  in 
hh»  alarm  at  the  loss  of  his  $6000 
navel  oranges  that  season,  packed  his 
whole  twenty-acre  crop  and  sent  it 
to  a  brother,  who  was  a  clergyman  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  to  sell  for  him  as 
best  he  knew  how. 

"Another  distressed  grower  in  On- 
tario did  the  same  with  his  fire  car- 


loads of  navel  oranges,  only  he  sent 
them  to  a  barber  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
whom  he  knew.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  no  clergyman  or  barber  can 
handle  the  sale  of  an  orange  crop  to 
much  advantage,  and  that  both  grow- 
ers had  to  pay  from  $1000  to  $2000 
each  for  the  expense  of  shipping  and 
packing  and  they  never  got  a  dime 
for  their  fruit  either. 

"The  same  condition  prevailed  all 
over  this  region.  A  wail  of  distress 
went  up  from  every  citrus  growing 
section  in  Southern  California.  Some- 
thing had  to  be  done  or  the  citrus 
•industry  in  California  was  doomed 
to  quick  demise.  That  summer  (in 
1893)  some  twenty  growers  got  to- 
gether and  talked  over  their  unhappy 
condition,  and  out  of  the  conferences 
came  the  formation  of  the  California 
Fruit  Growers'  Exchange.  The  first 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce  rooms..  From 
that  other  meetings  in  different  local- 
ities were  held.  Something  had  to  be 
done  right  off.  The  little  Claremont 
association  of  orange  growers  told 
what  it  had  done  in  the  previous 
years  at  co-operative  shipping,  and 
that  was  the  germ  upon  which  the 
growers  in  conference  for  a  big  State- 
wide exchange  for  handling  their  own 
crops  worked.  Our  experience  was 
of  large  help. 

"So  far  as  we  have  ever  been  able 
to  find,  the  launching  of  the  Califor- 
nia Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  was  the 
first  big  co-operative  agricultural  in- 
stitution in  the  world.  What  a  lot 
of  objections  we  had  to  argue  against 
The  most  formidable  argument  we 
of  the  proposed  exchange  had  to  face 
was  that  we,  a  lot  of  unbusinesslike 
growers  in  California,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  transportation  prob- 
lems and  of  the  manner  of  marketiag 
our  products  2000  and  3000  miles  from 
home,  would  make  an  awful  blunder 
of  trying  to  compete  in  the  eastern 
markets  with  veteran  fruit  handlers 
and  marketmen,  that  we  would  have 
utterly  no  show  to  get  our  fruit  in 
market. 

The  Exchange  Is  Born 

"But  as  I  have  said,  the  condition 
with  us  was  so  desperate  that  the 
growers  were  willing  to  go  into  most 
any  plan  that  would  offer  some  re- 
lief. So  the  exchange  was  formed 
and  about  thirty  per  cent  of  the  grow- 
ers signed  contracts  agreeing  to  put 
all  their  oranges  and  lemons  for  sale 
by  the  exchange  that  fall  of  1893. 

"It  would  take  columns  to  tell  of 
the  lessons  in  co-operation  and  fruit 
distribution  we  have  learned  during 
the  twenty-four  years  since  the  ex- 
change was  formed.  But  we  have 
made  a  great,  powerful  and  helpful 
organization  of  it.  It  has  been  the 
orange  growers'  salvation.  That  first 
year  we  shipped  and  sold  about  1500 
carloads  of  citrus  fruit  and  we  got 
an  average  of  $1.61  for  each  box.  That 
was  better  than  red  ink  the  previous 
year.  The  growers  felt  relieved  and 
saw  that  they  now  really  held  their 
own  industrial  destiny  in  their  own 
hands.  No  more  waiting  for  a  buyer 
to  come  round  and  make  his  own 
terms  of  sale  against  their  financial 
distress. 

"The  citrus  industry  has  gone  for- 
ward by  leaps  and  bounds  since  the 
fall  of  1893.  The  whole  crop  in  the 
State  was  something  like  4200  car- 
loads at  that  time.  Now  it  is,  in  the 
whole  State,  54,000  carloads  sold  in 
the  markets  for  $67,600,000,  and  re- 
turning to  the  growers  $47,670,000. 
Of  this,  the  exchange  has  handled 
35,218  carloads,  and  distributed  to  its 
growers  $33,611,000.  Quite  a  change 
in  the  amounts  and  values  in  the  pass- 
ing years,  isn't  it? 

"Today  the  California  Fruit  Ex- 
change sells  sixty-nine  per  cent  of 
the  whole  citrus  product  of  the  State. 
It  owns  free  of  debt  property  valued 
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at  $2,700,000  consisting  of  packing 
houses,  pre-cooling  plants,  ice  houses, 
offices  and  merchandise  used  in  the 
preparing  of  fruit  for  the  markets. 
It  has  extended  its  co-operative  fumi- 
gation, so  that  this  all-necessary  work 
is  much  reduced  in  cost  to  the  grow- 
er even  though  the  war  has  sent  the 
prices  of  fumigation  chemicals  sky- 
ward, and  it  has  gone  out  and  bought 
tracts  of  pine  timber-land  from  which 
the  exchange  gets  its  wood  for  boxing 
at  the  lowest  prices.  It  has  now  gone 
into  co-operative  buying  of  machin- 
ery and  implements  and  devices  used 
in  the  cultivation  of  citrus  groves  and 
thus  it  will  be  the  means  of  saving 
thousands  of  dollars  to  the  growers. 

"The  California  Fruit  Exchange  and 
its  subsidiary  exchanges  and  asso- 
ciations is  the  greatest  illustration  of 
the  mighty  benefit  of  co-operation. 
It  has  revolutionized  the  marketing 
of  fruit  products  in  the  East.  In  its 
early  days  some  of  its  ablest  mem- 
bers were  appalled  at  the  fast  increas- 
ing production  of  oranges  and  lemons. 
Many  a  time  have  I  heard  it  discussed 
in  exchange  directors'  meetings,  how 
we  were  ever  going  to  sell  all  the  fruit 
when  California  would  be  yielding 
40,000  carloads  of  fruit  annually.  But 
by  experience  and  study  we  have 
learned  many  a  lesson  of  distribution 
so  as  not  to  glut  any  market,  and  thus 
we  have  found  how  to  sell  at  the 
finest  of  prices  a  crop  far  beyond  our 
early  ideas  and  to  do  it  at  a  loss,  by 
reason  of  poor  bills,  less  than  one- 
thousandth  of  one  per  cent. 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  the  day  will 
come  when  California  will  be  produc- 
ing 70,000  carloads  of  oranges  and 
lemons  a  year — perhaps  more,  but  the 
old-time  dread  of  an  over-production 
is  no  longer  a  bugaboo.  We  have 
found  that  the  science  of  fruit 
distribution  has  been  only  partly 
learned." 


Water  Problem  Solved 

WILLIAM  P.  NUTTING,  of 
Fresno,  California,  has  solved 
a  difficult  problem  for  the 
ranch  owner,  who  has  been  suffering 
by  the  loss  of  water  from  irrigation 
ditches.  Mr.  Nutting  is  very  enthusi- 
astic over  his  discovery,  which  he  has 
applied  with  thoroughly  satisfactory 
results  to  a  tract  of  agricultural  land 
which  he  is  developing  near  Fresno. 

Irrigation  ditches,  and  particularly 
in  sandy  soil,  very  often  break  as  a 
result  of  a  gopher  hole  or  some  other 
cavity.  The  trouble  begins  with  seep- 
age and  finally  the  ditch  breaks  com- 
pletely through.  This  necessitates 
expensive  delays  on  the  ranch  while 
repairs  are  being  made. 

Mr.  Nutting  has  devised  a  system 
of  flumes,  made  of  lxl2-inch  redwood 
boards.  He  now  has  half  a  mile  of 
these  flumes  and  is  planning  to  build 
another  half  mile.  He  finds  this 
gives  perfect  control  over  irrigation. 
.  The  distribution  of  water  is  made 
entirely  by  gravity,  using  a  pump  to 
raise  it  at  the  source  of  supply.  In 
addition  to  a  uniform  and  dependable 
supply  of  water,  this  system  of  red- 
wood troughs  can  be  taken  up  and 
relaid,  thus  changing  the  direction  of 
flow  with  small  expense. 

Mr.  Nutting's  experiment  with  this 
type  of  irrigation  is  being  watched 
with  great  interest  by  the  ranchers 
and  the  same  system  will  be  installed 
on  quite  a  number  of  other  ranches. 


Home  gardeners  who  want  lots  of 
loganberries,  blackberries,  rasp- 
berries and  currants  next  year  should 
see  to  it  that  with  the  arrival  of  win- 
ter— the  dormant  season  for  plants — 
they  put  in  a  few  hours'  work  with 
the  pruning  shears,  in  order  to  have 
their  plants  in  such  condition  that 
they  will  bear  more  and  better  fruit 
next  season,  and  in  such  shape  that 
the  berries  can  be  picked  with  les- 
sened danger  of  scratching. 


When  made  into  apple  butter,  even 
the  ugly  windfall  has  a  glory  of  its 
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Examiner  Building-,  Los  Angeles,  Cnl. 


Address 


The  Difference  Shows 


Let's  suppose  that  four  years  ago  you  and  your  neighbor  each  planted 
an  orchard — same  time,  same  soil,  same  kind  of  trees  —  only  one 
difference.  You  planted  with  Hercules  Dynamite.   He  used  a  spade. 

Today  the  difference  shows.  You  are  gathering  your  first  crop  of 
fine  fruit.    Your  neighbor  is  still  waiting  for  his. 


HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 


always  proves  a  money-maker  and  a 
time-saver  for  the  man  who  uses  it. 

When  a  tree  is  planted  in  a  dynamited 
hole  it  starts  life  with  a  silver  spoon  in 
its  mouth.  All  the  chances  of  fortune 
are  on  its  side. 

To  begin  with,  instead  of  having  to 
struggle  for  existence,  forcing  its 
tender  roots  through  tightly  packed 
soil,  it  has  a  chance  to  grow  and  ex- 
pand in  a  natural  way.    Its  energies  are 


not  expended  in  an  effort  simply  to  live. 
This  difference  in  its  start  shows 
throughout  its  life  in  its  strength,  its 
size,  in  the  fine  fruit  it  bears.  The 
man  who  owns  it  profits  accordingly. 

Write  today  for  the  64  page  book 
"Progressive  Cultivation."  It  tells  how 
to  plant  trees  with  Hercules  Dynamite, 
also  many  other  uses  for  dynamite  on 
the  farm.  It  is  sent  free  on  request. 
The  coupon  below  is  ready  for  your 
name  and  address. 


HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 


San  Francisco 


California 


Hercules  Powder  Co. 

.  San  Francisco,  Cat. 
Gentlemen:— Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation."    I  am 
interested  in  dynamite  for  


Name. 


Address. 
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Going  6 
Want  ? 


Send  for 
-this  Book 


IMPORTANT  FEATURES  ARE— 

— Best  methods  of  planting. 

— Proper  pruning  for  big  crops. 

— Soils,  Cultivation,  Irrigation,  etc. 

— New   varieties   of   trees   you    will    want  to 

know  about. 

—  Roeding's  Landscape  Service  Department. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries 


Which  accu- 
rately de- 
scribes  and 
prices  more 
varieties  of 
trees,  shrubs, 
vines  and  roses 
than  any  other 
Nursery  Cata- 
logue In  the 
United  States. 

Be  sure  and 
have  your 
name  regis- 
tered  early  for 
a  copy. 


701  Holland 
Building. 


FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 


D.  0.  LIVELY 
STOCK  FARM 

INC. 

215   Hobart   Bldg.,   San  Francisco, 

Breeders  of 
Hereford  Cattle 

A  few  choice  heifers  for  sale.  We 
buy  and  sell  livestock  on  commission. 
Farm  at  Mayfleld,  Cal. 


Chief  of  the  Department  of  IJtestock 
Panama- Pacific    International    Exposition.  1915. 


REGISTERED 
BERKSHIRES 

My  herd  Is  headed  by 
Los  Royal,  son  of  Win- 
ona Champion  and 
grandson  of  Laurel 
Champion,  also 
Tehama  Boy,  son 
of  Panama  Lee  the 
2nd  and  grandson 
of  Lee's  Artful 
Premier  1st.  Stock 
from    these  herd 

boars  are  sure  breed- 
ers. Write  for  further  In 
formation  to 


W.  Boyd  Carpenter 

BOX  9R,  RED  BLUFF,  CAL. 


"Splendid 
Lubricating 
Qualities" 

PAIGE 

McKinney-Cord  MotorCo. ,  Phoenix 
"we  cannot  speak  too  highly  of 
the  splendid  lubricating  quali- 
ties of  Zerolene." 

WINTON 

The  Winton  Co. ,  San  Francises) 
"We  use  Zerolene  extensively. 
It  is  giving  entire  satisfaction." 

CHEVROLET  FORD 


J.  W.  Leavitt  Gf  Co. ,  Los  Angeles 
"Zerolene  is  our  choice  for 
Chevrolet  cars." 


Fahy-Atterbury  Sales  Co.,  Los 
Angeles — "settled  on  Zero- 
lene after  extensive  tests." 


ZEROLENE 

Ike  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 

Endorsed  by  Leading  Car  Distributors 

— because  the  records  of  their  service  departments  show  that 
Zerolene,  correctly  refined  from  California  asphalt -base 
crude,  gives  perfect  lubrication — less  wear,  more  power, 
least  carbon  deposit." 

Dealers  everywhere  and  at 
'f~%        our  service  stations. 

STANDARD 
OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


For  tractors,  Zerolene 
Heavy. Duly  is  especi- 
ally recommended. 


THE  ideal  Berkshire  hog  is  black 
with  six  white  points,  four  feet, 
snout  and  tip.  The  face  is  short 
and  the  nose  usually  somewhat  "pug." 
The  jowl  is  full  and  the  neck  short 
The  back  is  broad  and  the  ribs  well- 
sprung.  The  loins  are  thick  and  the 
hams  long  and  meaty.  The  legs  are 
short,  but  straight  and  strong.  The 
hair  is  fine  and  compact  and  the  skin 
pliable. 

The  modern  Berkshire  is  a  medium- 
sized,  early-maturing  hog.  A  six 
months'  pig  should  weigh  not  less 
than  175  pounds,  a  year-old  hog  300 
pounds  and  a  brood  scrw  about  400 

Every  farmer  desire>  to  secure 
large  litters.  But,  it  is  even  more  im- 
portant that  every  pig  have  a  chance 
to  develop  into  a  well-finished  mar- 
ket animal.  There's  neither  pleasure 
nor  profit  in  feeding  runts. 

Berkshire  sows  make  ideal  mothers. 
They  farrow  an  average  of  seven  to 
eight  pigs  per  litter  and  what's  more, 
they  raise  them,  too.  Being  active 
and  careful,  the  sows  very  seldom 
crush  or  injure  their  offspring.  They 
yield  a  liberal  amount  of  nourishing 
milk  that  starts  the  little  fellows  well 
on  the  road  toward  hoghood. 

The  growing  shoats  are  active 
grazers,  making  good  gains  on  inex- 
pensive feeds.     In  fact,  one  of  the 


strongest  features  of  the  Berkshires 
is  their  ability  to  turn  alfalfa  and 
other  forage  crops  into  good  solid 
flesh. 

In  California  the  Berkshire  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  all  pigs,  and 
should  be  raised  in  large  numbers 
right  now  when  there  is  such  a  big 
demand  for  pork.  One  reason  why 
the  stockmen  in  this  State  like  the 
Berkshire  is  that  he  is  such  a  good 
ranger.  As  a  grazer  he  is  among 
the  first  of  all  breeds.  In  California 
the  general  practice  is  to  let  the  pigs 
run  in  the  stubble  field  in  the  late 
summer  and  fall,  receiving  no  other 
feeds  except  the  waste  material,  and 
yet  the  Berkshire  can  compare  favor- 
ably in  size  and  amount  of  flesh  car- 
ried with  any  other  pig  at  the  same 
age  that  has  been  fed  grain  and  root 
crops. 

The  Berkshire  population  has  been 
considerably  reduced  in  California 
during  the  past  two  years.  Prior  to 
that  period  they  were  registered  to 
over  400  owners.  In  1912  there  were 
634  animals  of  that  breed  in  the  State; 
in  1913  there  were  470,  and  in  1914 
there  were  1339  head. 

Berkshires  thrive  in  California,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  number 
will  greatly  increase  here  during  the 
next  few  years. 


The  How  of  Hog  Raising 

By  D..J.  Whitney. 


FARMING  is  a  funny  proposition 
in  certain  ways  and  the  pork 
situation  as  a  general  proposi- 
tion is  one  of  the  funniest  things 
about  California  farming.  For  ex- 
ample, the  swine  breeders  of  the 
State  are,  as  a  whole,  about  the  most 
flourishing  and  prosperous  bunch  of 
men  in  the  farming  business;  pork 
production  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
best  promoted  industries  of  the  State, 
and  yet  as  a  chronic,  fixed  and  per- 
manent proposition  California  seems 
to  be  determined  to  produce  less  pork 
than  she  uses. 

As  a  general  thing,  if  it  pays  to 
produce  a  product,  production  will 
increase  until  there  is  a  full  supply,  so 
the  shortage  of  pork  would  lead  one 
to  say  that  it  does  not  pay  to  raise 
hogs.  And  yet  the  swine  breeders  of 
the  State  arc  very  prosperous,  and  a 
friend  of  the  writer  who  has  many 
livestock  interests  in  the  Corcoran 
section  claims  that  a  hog  ranch  he 
owns  brings  in  consistently  far  better 
dividends  than  any  other  kind  of 
farming.  This  hog  ranch  was  de- 
scribed in  detail  in  Orchard  and  Farm 
about  three  years  ago,  and  is  larger 
and  more  prosperous  now  then  it  was 
then.  The  system  in  brief  is  to  keep 
the  stock  penne/1  only  around  farrow- 
ing time  and  for  the  fattening  period, 
keeping  them  on  alfalfa  pasture  at  all 
other  times  and  giving  some  grain  at 
all  times  with  the  alfalfa. 

In  comparison  with  this  successful 
system,  all  pigs  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  this  place  are  fed  in  pens. 
A  pig  is  taken,  say,  at  weaning  time, 
put  in  a  pen,  maybe  alone,  maybe 
with  three  or  four  others.  The  feed 
is  carried  to  him  with  water  two  or 
three  times  a  day  for  five  to  seven 
months  and  he  is  marketed  at  160  to 
190  or  200  pounds.  That  is  an  actual 
fact  with  the  customary  methods  .of 
pig  raising  as  a  side  line.  Time  is 
money  and  I  have  never  yet  been  able 
to  figure  how  much  a  man  counts  his 
time  worth  on  that  basis. 


In  the  case  of  the  Missouri  razor- 
back  the  farmer  paid  $2  for  the  pig, 
fed  him  $10  worth  of  corn  and  sold 
him  for  $8.  He  said  he  made  $5  on 
the  pig  and  lost  $9  on  the  corn.  No 
one  has  ever  been  able  to  demonstrate 
how  pigs  coyld  be  successfully  raised 
on  that  basis.  Even  the  scraps  would 
not  be  wasted  if  the  pig  were  not 
kept,  for  a  few  chickens  are  a  very 
profitable  side  line  and  profit  by  table 
scraps. 

Very  striking  experiments  at  the 
University  Farm,  and  at  Eastern 
experiment  stations  have  proved  con- 
clusively that  the  quickest  maturing 
pig  pays  best,  and  that  here  in  irri- 
gated California  nothing  can  beat 
alfalfa  pasture  for  profitable  pork 
production,  along  with  grain  and 
tankage  fed  on  the  cafeteria  or  help- 
yourself  system. 

In  the  August  Orchard  and  Farm* 
was  an  item  about  a  boy  who  turned 
off  a  305-pound  pig  at  six  months  or 
thereabouts.  Figure  that  beside  a 
160-pound  ■  pig  nine  months  old  and 
the  reason  for  pork  production  _  lag- 
ging behind  is  clear.  It  will  jump 
ahead  when  pigs  are  raised  according 
to  the  methods  used  by  the  most 
successful  hog  raisers,  and  only  then. 


Good  for  Jack  Rabbit ! 

ALL  poultry  raisers  know  that 
hens  must  have  some  animal 
food  in  order  to  lay  well,  and 
a  neighbor  here  is  getting  jack  rab- 
bits to  help  him  out  a  bit.  His  hens 
are  only  a  side  line,  but  they  are  net- 
ting him  $15  to  $20  a  month.  Every 
other  evening  or  so,  or  in  early  morn- 
ing, he  puts  his  shotgun  on  his  shoul- 
der and  goes  out  and  bags  a  rabbit. 

He  says  that  when  the  hens  have 
been  without  meat  for  several  days 
the  egg  production  drops  down  ma- 
terially, and  goes  up  40  per  cent  as 
soon  as  a  jack  rabbit  or  two  is  fed. — 
D.  J.  Whitney,  Exeter,  Cal. 
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Imperial  Valley  Crops 

(Continued  From  Page  6.) 

1916  the  neat  little  number  of  35,843, 
and  this  year  there  are  49,596. 

For  both  sheep  and  swine  raising  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better 
place  on  the  coast  than  this  fertile 
region. 

But  if  Imperial  County  is  proud  of 
:  anything — and  it  is  pretty  proud  of  a 
good  many  things — it  is  of  its  won- 
derful cotton  record.  The  cultivation 
of  California  cotton  virtually  began 
in  19t)9,  when  the  State  produced  183 
bales.  In  1916  the  production  had 
advanced  to  43,664  bales,  which  placed 
the  State  twelfth  in  producing  rank 
in  the  cotton  States  of  the  country; 
but  though  twelfth  in  the  rank  of  pro- 
ducers, California  is  now  first  in  the 
average  yield  per  acre — 400  pounds — 
selling  at  the  highest  market  rate  of 
20  cents  per  pound  and  bringing  an 
average  return  per  acre  of  $80.  This 
is  all  due  to  Imperial  Valley,  which, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Mexican  line, 
produced  63,175  bales,  the  only  other 
place  on  the  coast  in  cotton  produc- 
tion being  Riverside  County,  which 
raised  4636  bales.  And  it  is  Imperial 
Valley  that  has  made  California  the 
highest  ranking  cotton  State  in  the 
Union  in  average  yield  per  acre,  this 
yield  being  very  nearly  one  bale,  as 
against  one-third  of  a  bale,  which  rep- 
resents the  average  yield  per  acre  for 
v  the  rest'of  the  country.  Imperial  cot- 
ton has  taken  oremiums  over  all  com- 
uetitors  everywhere.  It  ranks  one 
hundred  per  cent. 

A  crop  of  cotton  may  be  raised  on 
the  same  land  that  has  been  pastured 
twice  before  the  cotton  was  planted, 
and  all  this  in  the  same  season. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  there  is 
.  a  big  future  for  cotton  in  Imperial, 
and  each  year  will  see  a  greater  and 
greater  acreage  of  that  crop.  That  is 
one  reason  why  the  ranchers  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Calipatria,  Niland, 
Brawley,  El  Centro,  Holtville  and 
Calexico  smile  when  somebody  refers 
to  the  Imperial  Valley  as  "the  canta- 
loupe belt,"  for  most  of  them  regard 
cantaloupes  as  a  negligible  crop,  al- 
though approximately  5000  carloads 
of  them  were  shipped  out  this  year 
at  good  profit. 

How  Imperial  Has  Grown 

But  there  are  plenty  of  other  crops 
that  yield  good  returns  down  that 
way.  Among  them  is  lettuce,  of 
which  there  were  822  acres  this  year, 
giving  a  net  average  of  $300  an  acre. 
Most  of  the  lettuce  goes  East  and 
gets  into  the  markets  there  away 
ahead  of  the  green  stuff  from  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Truck  garden- 
ing is  going  to  be  a  big  feature  of  the 
Imperial  Valley.  In  fact,  it  may  al- 
ready be  considered  so.  Over  700 
acres  of  asparagus  were  grown  there 
this  year,  488  acres  of  tomatoes  and 
240  acres  of  onions. 

When  you  stop  to  think  that  in  1900 
the  population  of  Imperial  Valley, 
aside  from  jack-rabbits  and  coyotes, 
was  represented  by  a  round  O,  and 
that  in  1916  it  had  over  40,000  people, 
owning  property  assessed  at  $30,744,- 
665,  and  that  the  value  of  its  products 
in  1916  were  $20,000,000,  with  school 
property  valued  at  $1,056,518,  it  nearly 
takes  one's  statistical  breath  away; 
but  that  Is  the  record  and  the  as- 
sessor and  the  census-taker  will  stand 
for  it.  The  live,  hustling  men  of  the 
Calipatria  district,  surrounded  by 
47,000  acres  of  the  richest  lands  in 
the  valley,  have  made  a  splendid 
showing  in  the  way  of  immigration 
of  late.  This  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  their  district,  like  the  rest  of 
Imperial  Valley,  is  provided  with  the 
best  of  schools  and  churches  and  that 
there  is  every  inducement  held  out  to 
the  new-comer  in  a  social,  as  well  as 
in  an  agricultural  way.    Big  capital- 


ists also  have  found  this  Calipatria 
district  an  attractive  one.  Balfour  & 
Guthrie  are  now  raising  cotton  and 
barley  on  10,000  acres  near  Calipatria, 
and  Leroy  Little  is  raising  cotton, 
wheat  and  barley  on  5000  acres  of 
these  lands;  but  it  is  significant  that 
10,500  acres  of  this  rich  soil  is  now 
being  farmed  by  small  purchasers  and 
tenants,  raising  cotton,  barley,  alfalfa, 
kaffir  corn,  mrlo  maize,  cantaloupes, 
early  vegetables,  grapes  and  other 
fruits,  as  well  as  livestock  and  poul- 
try. But  though  the  county  is  being 
peopled  rapidly,  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  many  more,  and  year  by 
year  they  will  come  in  and  inhabit 
this  delectable  land. 

Wright  Is  Right 
And  although  Imperial  Valley,  with, 
its  churches  and  schools,  its  library, 
its  Chamber  of  Commerce,  its  com- 
mercial buildings  and  its  beautiful 
bungalow  homes,  has  really  gotten 
beyond  the  pioneer  stage,  it  is  true,  as 
Harold  Bell  Wright  wrote  of  it  in 
1915: 

"To  the  home-hungry  settler,  Im- 
perial Valley  has  been  a  dream,  a  vis- 
ion, a  hope,  a  promise,  a  realization. 
To  the  pioneer  farmer  it  has  been  a 
work,  a  fight,  a  test,  a  hardship,  a  vic- 
tory. To  the  pioneer  business  man  it 
has  been  a  venture,  a  prospect,  a  risk, 
an  opportunity,  an  investment.  To 
the  people  beyond  our  mountain  walls 
it  has  been  a  gamble,  a  speculation,  a 
chance,  a  scheme,  a  romance,  an  ad- 
venture, a  joke.  But  today  Imperial 
Valley  IS. 

"This  is  the  justification  for  every 
effort,  the  fulfillment  of  every  prom- 
ise, the  reward  of  every  struggle.  This 
is  the  answer  to  every  criticism,  the 
reply  to  every  argument,  the  retort 
to  every  jeer,  the  rebuke  to  every 
sneer,  the  triumphant,  unanswerable 
answer:   Imperial  Valley  IS." 


Planting  Avocadoes 

EE.  KNIGHT,  a  successful 
avocado  grower  near  Yorba 
•  Linda,  Cal.,  advocates  planting 
the  trees  closely  together  for  the  first 
few  years  and  later  removing  every 
other  one. 

"Plant  trees  one  rod  apart,"  says 
Mr.  Knight,  or  160  to  the  acre.  While 
these  trees  are  small  you  will  have 
from  four  to  six  times  the  crop  over 
the  man  who  plants  thirty  or  forty 
trees  per  acre.  -  The  larger  number  of 
trees  shade  the  ground  well,  conserv- 
ing the  moisture  better  and  are  able 
to  withstand  windstorms.  Trees  thus 
planted  may  remain  in  the  orchard  ten 
or  fifteen  years. 

"Suppose  160  trees  are  bought  from 
the  nursery  at  $5  each,  and  planted 
on  one  acre  of  ground  worth  $800. 
Each  tree,  with  its  proportionate 
amount  of  land  would  have  cost  $10. 
With  only  forty  trees  per  acre,  each 
tree  with  its  proportionate  amount 
of  land  would  have  cost  $25;  and 
thirty  trees  per  acre,  each  tree  with 
its  proportionate  amount  of  land 
would  have  cost  $32." 


Small  Apples  Keep  Best 

INVESTIGATIONS  now  bejng 
run  on  the  keeping  quality  of 
apples,  show  that  small  to  medium 
sized  ones  keep  much  longer  than  the 
larger  sizes.  The  necessarily  rapid 
growth  of  the  larger  fruit  produces 
a  cell  structure  that  is  open  and  soft, 
containing  a  high  percentage  of 
water.  So  far  tests  on  the  sugar  and 
acid  content  of  the  juice  show  it  to 
be  about  the  same  in  all  sizes  of  the 
fruit.  While  the  large  fruit  looks 
better  now,  you  will  do  well  to 
choose  smaller  ones  for  storing. 


Rust — A  little  oxalic  acid,  which 
comes  in  crystals,  dissolved  in  warm 
water  will  remove  rust.  If  of  long 
standing,  let  the  spot  soak  for  a  time, 
then  wash  thoroughly  in  clear  water. 
If  you  do  not  wish  to  wet  the  whole 
piece,  put  a  little  ammonia  in  the 
water  when  washing  the  acid  from 
the  spot. 


RIGHT  NOW 


Begin  to  Investigate  now  the  sprayer  you  are  going  to  use  this  winter. 
When  you  decide,  be  sure  you  are  making  an  Investment  of  permanent 
value — that  you  will  get  an  outfit  that  will  do  what  others  cannot  do,  and 
will  save  time  and  trouble,  and  make  money  for  you  for  years  to  come. 
That  is  Just  what  you  get  in  the 


POWER 
SPRAYER 

TAe.  lO- point  sprayer 


You  should  know  about  Bean  Porcelain  Lined  Cylinders,  the  Bean 
Pressure  Regulator,  the  Pump  without  a  stuffing  box,  Bean  Underneath 
Suction,  the  Bean  Refiller,  Bean  Eccentrics,  the  Bean  Rocking  Bolster, 
Bean  interchangeable  parts  and  Bean  threadless  ball  valves. 

You  owe  it  to  your  orchard  and  to  your  pocketbook  to  learn  all  about  /J 
Bean  Power  Sprayers  and  the  Bean  complete  line  of  hand  and  barrel  / 
pumps  and  accessories.    You  get  Bean  durability — reliability —  . 
efficiency — sturdiness  in  any  Bean  outfit  you  buy.    See  your  ~s 
nearest  Bean  dealer  at  once  or  send  coupon  to  us  for  the  ^ 

^^Oevi  Spray  Pump  Co.. 
/      2S8  Weat  Julian  BUert. 

San  Joee.  California. 


big  Sprayer  Catalog. 


Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 


225  West  Julian  Street 


Rend    me    the    Bean  Sprayer 

Catalog.     I   have  acre*  of 

  I  am  interested    In  hand 

pumps  power  sprayers  ac- 
cessories. 


San  Jose.  California.  / 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^g^^^^g^f       Address   •  • . . .  | 


Bo„ks  on  Vegetable 
Gardening 


Home  Vegetable  Garden— By  A.  Kruhm.    A  prac- 
.  tical    and    suggestive    guide   for   the   man  who 
wants  to  raise  his  own  vegetables.    Net,  $1.00. 

Vegetable  Gardening — By  R.  L.  Watts.  A  com- 
plete, concise  and  authentic  book.  It  covert 
every  phase  of  vegetable  gardening  and  is  In- 
valuable aa  a  handbook  for  practical  growers. 
Net.   SI. 75. 

Melon  Culture — By  J.  Troop.  This  Is  a  practical 
book  on  the  melon,  which  ta  Intended  to  be  of 
service  to  the  amateur  as  well  aa  to  tbe  com- 
merical  grower.     Net,  50e. 

Peas  and  Pea  Culture — |-  Glenn  C-  Sevpy.  Facts 
are  tersely  stated  and  readers  will  And  thla 
bonk  an  authority  on  many  of  the  detaila  con- 
nected with  the  crop.     Net.  50c. 

The  Potato— By  8.  Fraser.  This  is  the  most  com- 
plete, reliable  and  authoritative  book  published 
on  tbe  subject.  How  to  grow  quality  and  other 
new  and  valuable  information.     Net,  75o. 

Celery  Culture— By  W.  R.  Beattle.  A  practical 
guide  for  beginners  and  a  standard  reference 
to  those  already  engaged  In  growing  celery. 
Net.  50c. 

Bean  Culture — By  Olenn  C.  Bevey.  A  practical 
treatise  on  the  production  and  marketing  of 
beans.    The  only  book  on  the  subject.     Nat,  50e. 

Culinary  Herbs — By  M.  O.  Kalus.  The  only  book 
devoted  to  the  flavoring  plants  of  home  and 
business  gardens.     Net,  75c. 


Aiparaaus—  By  F.  M.  Heiamer.  A  practical 
treatise  on  the  beat  method  of  ralalng.  cultivat- 
ing harvesting,  marketing,  forcing  and  canning 
asparagus.     Net.  50c. 

New  Onion  Culture — By  T.  Orelner.  A  new  method 
of  growing  onions  of  the  largest  aixe  and  yield 
on  less  land  than  can  be  raised  on  the  old 
plan.     Net,  50c. 

Tomsto  Culture— By  W.  W.  Tracy.  Thla  book 
contains  tbe  largest  and  most  complete  In- 
formation on  the  subject.  No  gardener  or 
fsrmer  can  afford  to  be  without  It     Net,  50e. 

Cabbage,  Cauliflower  and  Allied  Vsgetablsa—  By 
C.  L.  Allen.  This  book  tresta  on  the  require- 
ments, conditions,  cultivation  and  general  man- 
agement pertaining  to  the  entire  cabbage 
group.     Net  50c. 

Muck  Crops— By  A.  E.  Wllklneon.  A  book  on 
vegetable  crops  raised  on  reclaimed  land.  In 
some  localities  known  as  blsck  dirt.  Excep- 
tional opportunities  are  here  offered  for  mak- 
ing money  In  the  growing  of  the  more  perish- 
able trope  and  farm  crops  If  this  Isnd  should 
be  properly  drained.  Profusely  lilustrsted. 
5x7%  Inches.    S7S  pages.    Cloth.     Nat.  Si  25. 

Sweet  Cera— By  A.  E.  Wilkinson.  Varieties,  meth- 
ods of  culture,  oommerclsl  growing  and  pro- 
cesses of  drying  and  canning  are  completely 
covered.  It  will  appeal  to  the  small  fir-mar. 
market  gardener  and  commercial  grower,  illus- 
trated.   6x7  Inches.    S01  page*    doth.    Net  7Se. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


The  Fool  Gate 


By  Howland  Price. 


A BRIGHT  uprush  of  clean,  white 
pigeon  wings  followed  on  the 
instant  the  bang  of  the  barn- 
yard gate. 

"What  do  I  think  o'  women  ranch 
bosses?"  was  the  wrathful  flash  of 
Zeke  Stubbs,  addressed  to  the  flurry- 
ing birds.  "I  think  they  ought  to  keep 
to  the  kitchen  an'  not  go  snoopin' 
aroun'  tellin'  growed-up  men  how  to 
take  the  shoes  off'n  horses.  An'  she 
a  nineteen-year  old  gal!  Did  she 
larn  about  horses'  feet  at  that  Salt 
Lake  seminary?  I'd  like  to  know! 
If  her  maw  and  paw  only  was  alive! 
Wal,  it's  them  there  high-toned 
boardin'  schools  that  spiles  gals  every 
time.    Makes  'em  stuck-up  an'  sassy. ' 

"Oh,  don't  take  on,  Zeke,"  said  Uri 
Wiggin,  coming  around  a  corner  of 
the  barn.  "May  Windom  got  a  few 
extry  frills  at  the  seminary,  but  she 
ain't  so  dreadful  stuck-up  as  you 
think.  If  she  was  she  wouldn't  be 
a-goin'  out  with  the  sheep." 


The  Spring  Was  in  Her  Blood. 

"Goin'  out  with  the  sheep!  Of  all 
the  rambutted  idees!  An'  all  alone 
among  them  men?  Guess  you  can 
count  me  out  this  time.  I  don't  want 
no  woman  boss  on  the  range.  The 
idee!    A  woman  sheepherder!" 

"She  ain't  a-goin'  alone,"  said  Uri. 

"How  then?' 

"Wal,  you  know  Sandy  Baffin's 
Gertie,  that  married-  Russ  Bricker? 
She's  a-goin'  along,  too.  May's  got 
Russ  to  look  out  fer  things  fer  her, 
an'  Gertie's  a-goin'  to  do  the  cookfn'. 
An'  I'm  a-goin'  an'  so  are  you — you 
can't  git  out  of  it." 

"They'll  git  sick  'nough  o'  women 
bosses!"  snorted  Zeke.  "When"  does 
this  here  fool  expedition  start  out?j 

"Week  from  nex'  Thursday.  Snow'll 
be  pooty  well  off'n  the  range  by  that 
time.  We'll  hit  Sky  Medder  about  the 
fifth  day  out,  if  we  have  good  luck. 
Trouble  is  the's  so  danged  many  out- 
fits that'll  be  headed  that  way,  an' 
they  may  git  in  ahead.  We  don't 
dast  start  any  sooner,  for  that's  the 
earliest  anybody  ever  goes,  but  we'Jl 
be  in  luck  if  some  range  sneaks  don't 
git  in  ahead  of  us." 

Precisely  this  it  was  that  worried 
Miss  May  Windom.  Russ  had  told 
her  that  it  would  be  a  race  for  the 
Sky  Meadow  country — the  best  range 
in  the  Wasatch  mountains — and  she 
was  intensely  eager  to  get  in  first 
with  her  band.  She  wanted  to  get 
away  to  the  mountains.  She  loved 
the  wild  life  and  she  loved  the  sheep. 
Above  all  things  she  was  eager  to 
get  to  the  range  ahead  of  Lew  Mad- 
den, who  drove  a  large  herd  of  his 
own  shearing  up  that  way  every 
spring  as  soon  as  the  season  opened. 
Lew  was  objectionable  to  her  in  no 
other  way  than  that  he  had  tried  to 
make   himself  particularly  agreeable 


to  her,  with  the  result  that  she  had 
sent  him  about  his  business.  She 
could  hardly  have  told  why  she  had 
done  this,  for  Lew  was  big  and  strong 
and  looked  finer  in  his  saddle  than 
any  other  man  in  Juab  county.  Prob- 
ably she  had  refused  him  because  he 
had  taken  her  for  granted.  Being 
taken  for  granted  was  very  odious  to 
her. 

At  a  Zephi  dance,  a  few  days  be- 
fore her  outfit  was  ready  to  start  out 
for  the  range,  who  should  come 
striding  to  her  corner,  in  his  new 
clothes  and  with  his  old  indomitable 
smile,  but  Lew  Madden!  He  asked 
her  about  the  Seminary,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  she  would  be  civil  to 
him,  even  though  he  had  been  so  very 
plainly  and,  as  May  fancied,  complete- 
ly put  off  before.  She  caught  herself 
replying  too  freely  to  his  friendly  in- 
terrogations, and  she  sat  up  a  bit  more 
stiffly,  her  blue-gray  eyes  looking 
away  at  the  waltzers  with  pretty  pre- 
occupation. 

"And  aren't  you  starting  your 
sheep  out  rather  early  this 
year?"  he  remarked  casually, 
though  studying  her  face  the 
while. 

Who  had  been  so  mean  as  to 
tell  her  range  rival  of  her  plans 
about  her  sheep? 

"Oh,  the  middle  of  May  isn't 
so  very  early,  is  it?"  she  asked 
innocently. 

"No,  but  I  heard  you  -  were 
going  to  punch  wool  a  good 
while  before  that,"  he  said  sig- 
nificantly. He  could  see  that 
she  was  irritated,  but  by  a  little 
finesse  he  got  her  out  on  the 
veranda  where  he  could  talk 
with  her  alone.  She  knew  that 
he  wanted  to  reopen  the  subject 
of  his  old  wooing,  but  she 
fended  him  off,  she  knew  not 
why.  May's  was  a  form  of 
superb  curves  and  her  face, 
when  she  smiled,  dimpled  ador- 
ably. The  Seminary  had  soft- 
ened her  not  a  little,  and  Lew 
was  deeper  in  love  with  her 
than  ever;  but  he  felt  that  she  was 
vexed  by  what  he  had  said  about  the 
sheep  and  that  she  would  resist  him 
at  every  point.  It  would  have  been 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  him 
to  throw  his  arms  about  her  there  in 
the  porch  corner  and  hold  her  to  his 
insubordinate  heart.  But  he  had  had 
a  ravishing  one-step  with  her  anyway 
that  night,  and  that  was  something  of 
soul  satisfaction. 

Sing  hey  for  the  range  on  Monday! 
The  spring  was  in  her  blood  when  she 
set  out  mounted  on  Fidget,  her  cow- 
boy hat  flapping  in  the  wind  that 
blew  down  from  the  cool  uplands  and 
her  gray  eyes  alive  with  the  thrill  of 
the  start.  She  rode  beside  the 
Brickers,  while  Uri  and  Zeke  drove 
in  the  camp  wagOns  for  the  first  few 
tame  miles  along  the  lane  from  Zephi, 
the  meek  sheep  trotting  passively 
ahead. 

To  see  the  innumerable  great  black 
"W's"  bobbing  before  her  on  so  many 
backs  was  enough  to  give  May  a 
large  sense  of  proprietorship.  She 
laughed  and  joked  with  Gertie  Brick- 
er and  loped  lightly  around  the  side, 
with  a  ringing  "Coo-ee!"  when  the 
sheep  tried  to  pass  down  a  branch 
road.  Old  Ring,  her  shaggy  collie, 
ran  on  behind  the  herd,  looking  in- 
quiringly back  now  and  again  for  or- 
ders. 

By  evening  they  were  well  up  into 
the  foothills,  having  forced  the  sheep 
forward  at  a  very  good  pace.  Their 
first  camp  was  on  a  little  mesa,  out 
under  the  same  clear,  pulsing  stars 
that  had  looked  down  upon  the  shep- 
herds of  Homer's  day.  The  anxious 
"boss"  could  not  sleep,  for  the  vision 
of  Lew  Madden  driving  his  sheep 
into  the  rich  Sky-Meadow  ahead  of 
her  and  claiming  the  range  for  the 


season,  kept  coming  to  her  from  time 
to  time. 

At  the  morning  count,  when  all  the 
bells  and  blacks  were  enumerated  by 
the  skillful  Uri,  it  was  found  that  one 
bell  was  missing.  They  searched  for 
hours,  and  at  last  about  two  miles 
from  camp,  Russ  found  the  dismayed 
bell  up  in  a  little  gulch  and  the  torn 
bodies  of  six  of  his  companions  lying 
about. 

"Coyotes,"  said  Uri,  when  he,  with 
May  and  Gertie,  came  along.  "Hello! 
What's  that  over  there?" — he  pointed 
up  the  ridge.  "Smoke!  And  there's 
another.  They've  jest  started  'em 
up." 

"What  are  they  trying  to  do — what 
is  it?"  asked  Gertie. 

"Them  smokes  is  put  there  to  head 
us  off,"  explained  Uri,  full  of  the  lore 
of  the  range.  "That's  the  way  they 
does.  One  man  with  a  measly  little 
band  o'  sheep  will  set  fire  to  every  old 
pine  log  he  can  find  for  miles,  to  make 
you  think  there's  forty  outfits  got  in 
ahead  o'  you.  But  we'll  mosey  along 
jest  the  same." 

"Supposing  it  should  be — "  began 
May. 

"Lew  Madden?"  said  Uri.  "Oh, 
that's  all  right.  Don't  be  afeard  o' 
Lew.  If  he's  goin'  by  Big  Pine  Canon 
we  can  head  him  off." 

"How?"  asked  May,  anxiously. 

"Wal,  it's  a  sure  rough  trail,  but 
the  waggins  is  strong  and  the  sheep's 
fresh  an'  I  guess  we  can  make  a  little 
cut-off  up  Two  Finger  and  down  over 
the  ridge.  It'll  save  eight  miles,  an' 
we  can  beat  him  out  by  pooty  nigh  a 
day.  But  sho!  I  fergit  about  havin' 
women  along.  You  wouldn't  like  to 
git  shook  up  that  away." 

"Don't  mind  us,"  said  May  stoutly, 
with  the  blood  of  the  range-seeker  in 
her  eye.  "We  can  get  there  if  you 
can." 

"All  you've  got  you  do  is  to  give 
orders,  ma'am,''  said  Russ. 

"Very  well — go  ahead!" 

"She's  gritty,"  observed  Uri  to  Russ 
aside,  "but  it's  a  God-awful  grade  on 
that  there  cut-off." 

"Don't  mind  the  grade,"  said  the 
plucky  freighter.  "That's  where  I 
live,  you  know." 

By  noon  they  were  fighting  their 
way  up  the  south  branch  of  Two 
Finger,  coming  at  last  to  a  defiant 
grade  that  made  May  shrink  for  a 
moment.  Great  masses  of  rock 
loomed  up  formidably.  Dead  logs  lay 
across  the  way  and  the  roaring  gulch 
stream  leaped  and- foamed  ahead  with 
a  world  of  grim  intimidation  in  its 
tones. 

The  grub  wagon  squeezed  in  be- 
tween the  great  rocks  and  the  roots 
of  overturned  trees,  jolting,  thudding, 
grinding  and  creaking. 

"Let  Uri  and  Zeke  go  ahead  and 
cut  out  the  logs,"  said  Russ,  "and 
you  girls  take  the  dog  and  keep  the 
sheep  together  down  in  the  gulch. 
An'  don't  come  this  way  for  a  while, 
'cause  I  can't  get  up  there  'thout  I 
use  mule  language;  and  that  won't  be 
nice  for  you  to  hear. 

May  laughed  and  rode  back 
with  Gertie  to  the  sheep.  May 
heard  whiffle-trees  rattle,  wheels 
bang  upon  bowlders  and  the 
loud  crack  of  Russ'  rawhide, 
and  once  or  twice  an  ominous 
sound  reached  her  ears.  In  an 
hour  they  saw  Russ  drive  back 
the  sweating  mules  and  hitch 
them  to  the  other  and  lighter 
wagon.  They  knew  that  the 
grub  wagon  was  safe  on  top. 

In  another  hour  they  were  all 
up  on  the  top  of  the  divide 
where  wafts  of  a  fresh,  heady 
air  swept  their  faces  and  the 
sheep  browsed  greedily  about. 
But  how  to  get  down  on  the 
other  side?  It  was  threaten- 
ingly steep  and  seemed  like 
tempting  fate.  But  with  all  the 
wheels  rough-locked  and  with 
the  four  mules,  hitched  two  in 
front-  and  two  behind  the 
wagon,  the  better  to  hold  back, 
the  stout  conveyance  paused 
not    in    its    crazy,  careening 


course  until  it  was  safe  at  the  bottom. 

When  they  were  all  down  the  girlj 
proved  that  they  were  girls  by  sharp 
alternate  little  bursts  of  tittering  and 
crying  and  they  had  to  be  given  mild 
doses  of  brandy  and  water. 

"Women  and  hy-stc-rics  ain't  much 
good  to  have  along  on  the  range,'' 
observed  Uri  to  Zeke. 

"That's  what  I  told  you,"  replied 
Zeke,  "but  I  guess  the  worst  on  it'«j 
all  over  now.     The   ridge  ahead  is 
sure  easy,"  said  he,  turning  to  the 
almost  hysterical  May.    "It's  a  long 
grade  all  right,  but  nothing  like  the 
Two  Finger.    That's  the  worst  grade 
on  top  o'  ground.    Gee!   Didn't  Russ 
sling   snake   and  didn't   them  mules 
straighten  out.    We're  all  right  nowt 
and  Lew  Madden's  a  good  five  miles  1 
behind." 

Rut  while  the  mules  were  being  fed! 
and  everybody  was  eating  a  hasty] 
scrappy  luncheon,  the  handsome  Lew 
rode  coolly  into  camp  and,  lifting  his 
broad  sombrero  to  the  ladies,  showed 
the  same  unruffled  brow  and  the  same' 
calm  blue  eyes  that  May  had  seen'! 
when  he  had  made  such  small  account ' 
of  her  irritating  little  "no." 

"Good  morning!"  he  said,  smiling! 
so  that  the  perfect  white  of  his  teeth 
glinted    under   his   blond    mustache  ' 
"Pretty  rough  country  for  freighting,! 
eh,  Mr.  Bricker?" 

For  a  moment  nobody  said  any- 
thing, so  flabbergasted  were  they  all.] 
Then  May's  hospitable  good  nature, 
'was  shown  after  a  sharp  bite  at  her 
under  lip. 

"Aren't  you  hungry,  Mr.  Madden?1 
Won't  you  have  some  luncheon?" 

"Oh,  thanks!  yes."  He  dismounted 
and  took  the  sandwich  she  offered 
him.  , 

"You  haven't  got  your  sheep  into 
Sky-Meadow  yet?"  queried  May, 
dreading  his  reply.  "You  couldn't 
have  got  up  there  this  quick." 

"No,  they're  not  there  yet,"  he 
said,  "perhaps  not  yet." 

"Well,  then,  we'll  drive  on  and] 
head  you  off." 

"All  right." 

"Coo-ee,"  she  called  to  her  sheep. 
"We'll  run  on  ahead,  Mr.  Bricker, 
with  Uri  and  Ring,  and  you  and  Zeke 
follow  along  with  the  wagon." 

"Shan't  I  help  you,  Miss  Windom?" 
asked  Lew.  "I  could  handle  that 
bunch  over  there." 

She  thanked  him,  rather  curtly  and 
declined  the  offer.  He  kept  at  her 
side  in  the  upride  toward  the  meadow. 
When  they  were  in  a  little  gulch  and 
were  out  of  hearing  of  the  others,  he 
said: 

"You're  not  angry  because  I  got 
ahead  of  you?  You  are  willing  to  for- 
give me?' 

"Oh,  I'm  not  angry,"  she  answered, 
but  there  was  a  belying  note  in  her 
words. 

"Because  if  you  were,  I  shouldn  t 
take  this  occasion  to  tell .  you  how 
much  I — " 

"The  idea!  she  gasped.  Of  all  the 
audacious  suitors  he  was  certainly  the 

"Am  I  In  the  Fool  Gate  After  All?" 
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WHERE  and  WHEN  you  want 
it — for  house,  barn,  field,  any 
place.  Have  all  the  water  you 
want  all  the  year  'round. 
DIG  YOUR  OWN  WELL  with 


WELL-BORING 

OUTFIT 


No   power   required,  easily 
'  operated  by  hand.  Digs  wells 
8  to  16  in.  diameter,  40  to  100 
"''ji'i'i  ft.  deep.    One  man  dug  40- ft. 
■jJjSjwell  in  10  hours.  Another 
bored  2  wells  each  64  ft.  deep 
•: island  wrote  "it  beats  ezpecta- 
"jty  tions." 

*  f  ONE  DAY'S  WORK 
U   PAYS  FOR  OUTFIT 

Easy  to  get  50  cts.  to  $2  per 
"•'»•?■  ft.  digging  wells — make  $20  to 
.'iv^$30  Per  day  boring  wells  for 
8%/^  neighbors.    One  man  dug  45 
aJJ-.V;,1  wells — another  just  finished 
*v?y.i2,  has  6  more  ordered.  Dig3 
' ' 'i7,  post-holes  in  10  minutes. 
'  *    Satisfied  users  in  46  states.  Every 
c\a\m  guaranteed  and  provedyjrAz 
now,  TODAY,  for  information. 

The  Specialty  Device  Co. 
Dep'L   "  106  W.  3rd  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 


SELDOM  SEE 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his 
ankle,  hock,  stifle,   knee  or  throat. 


ABSORBINE 

TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


O"  "    will  clean  it  off  without  laying  up 
the  horse.    No  blister,  no  hair 
gone.  Concentrated — only  a  few 
drops  required  at  an  application.    $2  per 

bottle  delivered.  Describe  your  cane  for  special  instructions 
and  Book  8  M  free.  ABSORBINE.  JR.,  the  anti- 
septic liniment  for  msnkind.  reduces  Painful  Swellings, 
Enlarged  Glands,  Wens,  Bruises.  Varicose  Veins;  allays 
Pain  and  inflammation.  Price  f  1  and  tZ  a  bottle  at  druggists 
•t  delivered.  MadeintbeU.  S.  A.  by 
*.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  157  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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For  Delicious  Cakes- 


puddings,  candy  or  anything  that  needs 
flavoring,  use  DIL.O,  the  concentrated 
flavor*.  DILO  produces  a  flavor  and 
aroma  similar  to  vanilla,  at  one-quarter 
of  the  cost.  A  package,  enough  to  make 
one  pint  of  flavoring,  which  would  cost 
at  least  $1.00  at  the  stores,  mailed  post- 
paid for  25c.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
your  money  refunded.     Particulars  free. 

PERCY  J.  HANNAH 

2327  21st  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Agents  wanted. 


No  matter  what  you  have  to 
sell,  advertise  it  on  the  Far- 
mers' Classified  Market  Place. 
Only  3c  per  word. 


CACTUS 


Burbank  Spineless ;  all  varieties. 
Now  Is  the  time  to  plant.  Best 
feed  on  earth  for  cows,  pigs 
and  other  stock.  Full  line  garden  aeed.  field  teed, 
•tc.  Write  Tor  Illustrated  catalog.  The  \v.  F. 
Pitts  Seed  and  Nursery  Co.,  326-328  Market  St., 
Bon  Francisco. 

5  Cents  an  Acre.  Cash 

Texas  school  lands  for  sale  by  the  State  at  $2  an 
sere,  5c  an  acre  cash,  and  no  more  for  40  years,  but 
8  per  cent  interest;  send  6c  postage  for  further  in  for- 
mat ion.  INVESTOR  PUB.  CO., 
Dept.  1,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


GOING  TO  BUILD? 

Send  for  our  Price  List  of  Lumber, 
Sash,  Doors  and  Builders'  Supplies. 
We  save  you  middleman's  profit. 
Contractors'  &  Builders'  Supply  Co. 
1401  5th  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 


FREE 


LAND 

INFORMATION 


Wonderful  opportunities  In  South  for  energetic 
farmers.  Cheap  lands  awaiting  development  Two 
and  three  crops  a  year.    No  long,  cold  winters. 

Write  Today  SS'tS 

taUon.  water,  health.  Great  cotton,  corn,  oats, 
bay.  cattle,  dairy,  orange,  grapefruit,  market 
garden  country.    Free  Information  furnished  o» 

The  ssuthsrs  Laid  Bureau  st 
THE  GEORGIAN- AM  ERIC  AN.   ATLANTA.  GA. 


boldest.  And  the  situation?'  Was 
ever  woman  in  this  humor  wooed? 

"No,  you  needn't  take  this  occasion, 
nor  any  other  occasion."  But  when 
the  words  were  uttered  she  fain  would 
have  recalled  some  o'f  their  cool- 
ness. 

He  bowed,  smiled,  waved  his  hand 
and  rode  away,  saying: 

"I'm  sorry  you  won't  listen  to  me 
now.  Perhaps  it  is  rather  inoppor- 
tune.   But  there  will  be  other  times." 

"No;  there  will  not  be  other  times," 
she  said  heading  toward  the  rustle 
among  the  pines  which  showed  where 
Uri  rode. 

But  the  wind  blew  her  words  away; 
Lew  did  not  hear  them.  He  smiled 
back  at  her  confidently. 

"I'll  show  him,"  she  said,  with  a 
touch  of  womanly  scorn.  "If  he  thinks 
he  can  catch  me  up  casually  on  a 
mountain  sheep  trail  or  anywhere  and 
just  ride  off  with  me.  he'll  find  him- 
self mightily  mistaken." 

"Coo-ee!  Coo-ee!"  yelled  Uri  as 
May  joined  him.  "The  Madden  out- 
fit must  a-found  another  cut-off.  But 
they'll  never  get  in  ahead  o'  us.  See 
them  smokes.  He  pointed  to  where 
two  curling  columns  flose  on  the  far 
side  of  the  ridge.  "We'll  drive  'em 
up  to  the  top,  hot-foot,  an'  then  along 
up  the  hog-back  to  the  medder.  They 
won't  git  in  ahead  o'  us." 

The  spirit  of  the  range  was  strong 
in  May.  Her  blood  mounted  warmly, 
and  her  horse  pressed  sharply  upon 
the  sheep,  while  her  voice  rang  loud 
and  clear. 

But  when  the  rapidly  moving  mass 
of  white  backs  scurried  through  the 
scrub  pines  near  the  top,  not  half  a 
mile  away  over  the  hill,  she  heard 
faint  sounding  "Coo-ees!"  that  were 
growing  nearer  and  nearer  and  com- 
ing up  the  ridge. 

"Madden's  herders,  for  money!"  she 
heard  Uri  yell.  "But  we'll  git  in 
ahead.  They  won't  dast  come  much 
nearer — they  won't  risk  a  mix-up. 
They've  got  five  thousand  in  that 
band,  an'  if  they  run  into  our  four 
thousand  it  would  be  the  derndest 
mess  in  nine  counties."  He  waved  his 
hand  for  Zcke  to  come  on  and  help, 
and  that  old  ranger  was  on  hand  in 
a  short  time. 

"Punch  'em  up,  Zeke!"  shouted  Uri, 
"punch  'em  up.  Throw  anything  you 
can  git  a-hold  of.  Punch  'em  up. 
There  you  go.    Ring!  Ring!  Coo-ee!" 

The  "W's"  were  bounding  up  the 
slope  and  the  advance  line  was  all 
but  topping  the  ridge.  From  a  little 
knoll  on  that  part  of  the  hog-back 
farthest  from  the  meadow,  May,  out 
of  breath  from  her  hard  ride  and  her 
cries,  sat  her  horse  for  a  moment  of 
triumph.  Suddenly  she  heard  a  great 
rustling  among  the  trees  and  brush 
on  the  west  side  of  the  ridge,  opposite 
that  on  which  the  first  great  billow 
of  "W's"  was  beginning  to  appear. 

From  below  came  whooping  yells, 
the  barking  of  dogs,  wild  bleats  and 
a  low  roar  as  twenty-thousand  little 
feet  beat  the  ground  and  five  thou- 
sand little  round  heads  were  poked 
out  from  among  the  pines.  A  great 
wave  of  "M's"  loomed  for  a  moment 
from  over  the  way,  ready  to  rush  in 
and  become  one  with  the  billow  of 
"W's"  which  had  charged  up  the  cast 
side  of  the  ridge  just  in  time  to  meet 
it. 

"Stop  'em!  Stop  'em!  Head  cm  off! 
Can't  you  stop  'em!"  was  May's 
frantic  appeal  to  Zeke. 

The  old  sheep  man  said  nothing  but 
reached  back  of  his  saddle  for  his  rifle 
and,  raising  it  quickly  and  pointing 
along  the  hundred-foot  gap  that  re- 
mained between  the  two  great  herds, 
sent  a  bullet  whizzing  low  over  it. 
May  had  heard  of  this  trick  before. 
Sometimes,   she   knew,  it   had  suc- 
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Keep  your  harness  oiled.  Leather  is  eo 
porous  that  unless  you  protect  it, 
sweat,  moisture  and  dust  attack  the 
fibre  and  your  harness  gives  out  years 
before  its  time.    The  preservative  oils 
in  Eureka  protect  your  harness.  Keeps 
it  jet  black. 
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\  Eureka  Harness  Oil  / 
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(California) 
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This  book  shows  you 

howiftsave  hard  work 


It  tells  how  you  can  blast  clean, 
smooth  ditches  of  any. size  with 
Giant  Powders.     It  shows  how 
to  do  it  without  wearing  out 
yourself,  your   men  or  your 
teams. 

"  The  cost  of  making  ditches 
with  explosives  is  less  than 
half  the  cost  of  hand  dig- 
ging," a  State  Experiment 
Station  has  found. 
To  blast  ditches  you  simply 
punch  a  row  of  holes,  load  and  fire. 

dA^FARM  POWDERS 

STUMPING — AGRICULTURAL. 

save  money,  time  and  toil  in  many  kinds  of  farm  work.  They 
take  the  place  of  stump  pullers,  ditch  diggers  and  other  expen- 
sive machinery;  they  do  their  work  cheaply  and  well  because 
they  are  made  especially  for  agricultural  use  in  the  West. 

Use  the  Giant  Farm  Powders — Eureka  Stumping  Powder 
or  Giant  Stumping  Powder — to  blast  beds  for  fruit  trees.  Use 
them  to  subsoil  your  fields  and  release  new  plant  food.  Use 
them  to  clear  your  land.  They 
go  further  and  do  better  work 
than  ordinary  dynamites. 


Four  Other  Books  Free 

Get  the  Giant  Ditch  book  now. 
Mark  and  mail  the  coupon.  If  you 
have  stumps  or  boulders  to  get  rid  of, 
trees  to  plant,  or  fields  that  should  be 
subsoiled,  ask  also  for  the  books  on 
these  subjects.  Every  one  is  valuable 
and  helpful — and  free. 

The  Giant  Powder  Co.,  Con. 

Home  Office  :  San  Francisco 
"Everything  for  Blasting' 
Distributors  everywhere  in  the  West 
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Thirty-frve  Years  of 
Experience  Behind  "Caterpillar" 
Tractor  Construction 

Always  the  right  material  in  the  right  place— that  is 
one  reason  for  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  superiority,  de- 
veloped by  thirty-five  years  of  Holt  experience.  Sams 
parts  of  the  Tractor  must  be  hard-surfaced,  to  resist 
wear.  Other  parts  must  be  tough,  to  withstand  vibra- 
tion, or  must  possess  other  special  qualities.  Holt  ex- 
perience of  three  and  a  half  decades  has  given  the 
expert  knowledge  of  design  and  construction  thai 
makes  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  the  longest -lived, 
most  efficient  tractor  built 

Efficiency,  low  operating  expense,  low  upkeep  costs 
-these  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  features  bring  bigger 
profits  to  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  owners.  The  "Cater- 
pillar" Tractor  is  a  tractor  service  -  built  for  service, 
backed  by  service.  The  investment  S3  such  a 
machine  pays  liberal  returns. 
Complete  information  concerning  the 
"Caterpillar"  Tractor  sent  on  request. 
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Books  on  Dairying 
and  Livestock 


The  Business  of  Dairying— By  J.  B. 

Kmc  This  book  alms  to  cover  the 
iroctical  side  of  dairy  farming  and 
toke«  up  every  detail  of  this i  busi- 
r^sfthorouKhly  and  systematically. 
Net,  $1.25. 

First  Lessons  in  Dairying— By  H  E. 

Van  Norman.  This  book  is  just 
the  thing  for  everyday  dairymen, 
and  should  be  In  the  hands  of  every 
(farmer  In  the  country.  Net,  &Oc. 
Questions  and  Answers  on  Butter 
Making-By  C.  A.  Publow.  The  en- 
tire subject  has  been  most  thor- 
oughly treated.  One  of  the  most 
useful  contributions  to  dairy  liter- 
ature in  recent  years.    Net,  50c. 

Cheese  Making— By  Van  Slyke  & 
Publow.  A  new  book  on  the  sub- 
ject of  cheese  making  according  to 
the  most  modern  method.  Net 
$1.75. 

Breeding  of  Farm  Animals— By  M.  W. 

Harper.  This  new  book  is  the  most 
complete  and  comprehensive  work 
ever  published  on  the  subject. 
Net,  $130. 
Farmers'  Veterinarian  —  By  C.  W. 
Burkett  A  practical  treatise.  Con- 
taining advice  on  the  cause  and 
treatment  of  disease,  the  common 
ailments,  and  the  care  and  man- 
agement of  live  stock  when  sick. 
Net,  $1.50. 


Farmers'  Cyclopedia  of  Live  Stock — 

By  Wilcox  &  Smith.  The  most 
comprehensive  nnd  finest  illustrated 
work  on  Animal  Husbandry  pub- 
lished. It  Is  new,  authoritative, 
exhaustive,  practical  and  adapted 
to  all  sections.  Indispensable  to 
every  breeder  and  stock  fancier. 
768  pages.  Colored  illustrations, 
etc.    Net.  $4.50. 

Profitable   Stock   Raising— My   C.  A. 

Shamel.  This  book  abounds  In 
helpful  suggestions  and  valuable 
Information  on  methods  of  feeding, 
breeding  nnd  care  of  (farm  animals. 
Net,  $1.50. 

First  Principles  of  Breeding  Farm 
Animals— By  C.  W.  Burkett.  Thla 
book  discusses  the  fundamental 
and  first  principles  of  breeding  the 
animals  of  the  farm.    Net,  $1.50. 

Management  and  Feeding  of  Sheep— 

By  Thomas  Shaw.  The  most  com- 
plete work  on  sheep  for  American 
farmers;  breeds,  breeding,  manage- 
ment and  diseases.    Net,  $2.00. 

Swine  in  America — By  F.  D.  Coburn. 
Every  phase  of  hog  raising  is  con- 
sidered from  a  practical  standpoint. 
The  book  is  worth  much  to  any- 
one interested  in  raising  hogs 
whether  on  a  large  or  small  scale, 
Net.  $2.50. 


Address  Book  Dept., 
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Livestock  Affairs 


Sheep-Killing  Dogs 

FIVE  hundred  thousand  sheep 
have  been  destroyed  by  preda- 
tory animals  in  Utah  this  year, 
according  to  a  survey  just  concluded 
by  C  B.  Stewart  of  the  Wool  Grow- 
ers' Association.  Besides  the  loss  of 
mutton,  4,000,000  pounds  of  wool  has- 
been  destroyed  and  the  association 
will  urge  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  food  ad- 
ministrator, to  use  his  influence  to 
make  Congress  grant  a  larger  ap- 
priation  for  the  slaying  of  the  coyotes 
and  other  predatory  animals. 

"Dogs  are  the  common  enemy  of 
sheep,'  says  D.  O.  Lively,  the  well- 
known  California  stockman.  "The 
destruction  of  sheep  by  dogs  runs  into 
an  almost  unbelievable  amount  of 
money  annually.  The  flockmasters 
of  the  United  States  are  in  constant 
warfare  against  the  sheep  killing  dog 
nuisance  and  in  some  States  have* 
secured  remedial  legislation  against 
the  keeping  of  dogs.  Reversion  in  the 
species  is  shown  in  dogs  when  they 
go  marauding  for  sheep  more  than  in 
any  other  way. 

"It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that 
while  the  sheep  owner  recognizes  in 
his  sheep  dog  a  valuable  ally,  his 
lamentations  and  curses  can  be  heard 
afar  when  his  inoffensive  and  valu- 
able sheep  are  found  foully  murdered 
as  the  result  of  the  fiendish  instinct 
of  his  neighbor's  dog. 

"There  are  not  enough  sheep  own- 
ers in  the  small  flock  class  in  Califor- 
nia to  make  an  organized  protest 
against  the  dog  pest,  but  before  the 
development  of  that  industry  goes 
very  far  there  will  be  needed  laws — 
State  and  county — that  will  give  pro- 
tection against  the  common  enemy 
and  the  cause  of  the  greatest  loss 
among  sheep — the  sheep  killing  dog." 


Caring  for  Colts 

YOUNG  colts  should  be  changed 
from  dry  feed  to  pasture  grad- 
ually and  should  not  be  turned 
on  pasture  until  the  grass  is  old 
enough  not  to  become  washy.  Grass 
is  an  indispensable  factor  in  the 
economical  and  proper  physiological 
development  of  young  horses.  Fre- 
quently, in  protected  blue  grass  moun- 
tain valleys,  they  thrive  the  year 
round  on  pasture  alone.  A  visit  to 
the  foal  pasture  every  few  days  may 
be  the  means  of  early  discovering 
sickness  or  injury.  The  feet  of  the 
young  animals  should  be  noticed  on 
such  visits,  and  if  the  hoofs  are  too 
long  or  high  on  one  side  they  should 
be  trimmed  properly.  A  failure  to 
keep  the  feet  level  may  result  in 
cracked  hoofs  or  crooked  joints. 
Barbed  wire  should  not  be  used  for 
fencing  the  pasture.  Smooth  woven 
wire  is  best.  If  a  colt  should  be  cut, 
disinfect  the  wound,  and  if  it  is  a 
very  large  one  have  it  sewed  up.  The 
wound  should  be  dusted  frequently 
with  boric  acid  or  air  slaked  lime  until 
healed  and  then  greased  with  vaseline 
so  the  hair  will  grow  properly. 

The  quantity  of  feed  must  be 
gradually  increased  as  the  animal 
grows.  The  prime  general  essentials 
for  the  proper  development  of  horses 
from  the  yearling  stage  until  they 
are  put  to  work  are:  Fresh  air,  pure 
water,  plenty  of  exercise,  nutritious, 
palatable  feed  in  sufficient  quantity 
and  shelter  from  severe  weather. 


Livestock  Outlook 

TRULY  it  may  be  said  that  never 
before  in  all  its  history  has  the 
Pacific  Coast  taken  so  much 
interest  in  the  production  of  meat 
and  dairy  animals  as  at  present,  Cali- 
fornia is  not  a  livestock  State.  If  it 
were,  it  would  not  be  sending  millions 
of  dollars  beyond  its  borders  for  pork 
and  pork  products,  for  beef  and  eve« 
for  mutton.  But  there  is  every  evi- 
dence that  not  only  California,  but 
Oregon  and  Washington  are  awake 
to  the  needs  of  the  hour  and  will 
obey  the  call  of  the  national  admin- 
istration to  produce  more  and  better 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine. 

It  was  significant  that  an  Oregon 
livestock  man  swooped  down  at  the 
California  State  Fair  and  carried  off 
the  Jersey  ribbons,  for  it  shows  that 
the  Webfoot  State  is  on  the  alert  and 
knows  how  to  raise  good  cattle. 

What  D.  O.  Lively,  the  well-known 
livestock  man  and  contributor  to 
Orchard  and  Farm,  said  at  the  Swine 
Breeders'  meeting  about  the  neces- 
sity for  stockyards,  along  with  other 
declarations  to  that  effect  by  other 
stockmen,  is  going  to  bear  fruit. 
Then  there  is  the  agitation  for  a  big 
State  livestock  show  at  San  Fran- 
cisco next  year,  which  is  bound  to 
have  good  results,  for  the  exhibition 
now  seems  assured,  and  it  will  prob- 
ably be  followed  by  one  at  Los  An- 
geles and  another  at  Stockton  or 
Oakland  in  1919  and  1920. 

Let  the  campaign  for  better  kine. 
and  swine  continue.  It  can  only  ulti- 
mate in  good  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
which  has  a  lot  to  learn  about  the 
livestock  game. 

Make  Your  Own  Silo 

THE  silo  was  never  so  valuable 
to  the  farmer  as  it  is  now  in 
furnishing  one  of  the  best 
means  of  reducing  feed  bills.  It  can 
be  made  on  the  farm  with  little 
trouble,  of  e'thcr  wood  or  concrete. 

The  concrete  silo  has  the  advan- 
tage in  permanence  and  stability,  but 
has  a  higher  initial  cost. 

The  stave  silo  is  cheaply,  easily  and 
quickly  construtced,  and    there  are 
more  of  them  in  the  United  Stat 
than  of  any  other  type. 

A  modified  Wisconsin  type  is  mad 
of  boards  nailed  laterally  on  the  in 
side  of  studding  placed  in  the  form 
a  circle,  and  is  said  to  be  more  so1 
sUntial  than  the  stave  silo. 
The    wooden-hoop    silo  requir 
.  somewhat  less  material  than  either 
the  other  two  types  of  wooden  silo" 
and  may  be  built  of  1   by  4  inc. 
tongue  -  and  -  groove    flooring,  wit 
hoops  of  home-grown  material,  such 
as  oak,  elm  or  ash  from  the  woodlot. 

Any  one  who  desires  to  build  a  silo 
should  call  on  the  extension  depart- 
ment of  his  State  agricultural  college 
for  any  assistance  that  may  be 
needed.  If  the  college  is  unable  to 
give  the  desired  help,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  furnish,  free  of  cost,  bills  of  ma- 
terials and  specifications  for  various 
dimensions  of  any  of  the  silos. 


As  with  horses,  the  addition  of  si- 
lage to  rations  for  all  classes  of  sheep 
reduces  their  cost  and  supplies  suc- 
culence, palatability  and  variety.  Rot- 
ten, mouldy,  sour  or  frozen  silage 
should  not  be  used. 
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Livestock  Wisdom 

IF  YOU  cxp«ct  the  calf  to  do  its 
best  you  cannot  afford  to  allow 
it  to  lose  its  calf  fat  at  weaning 
time.  Most  cattlemen  will  tell  you 
that  calves  which  have  been  in  good, 
thrifty  condition  since  birth  are  the 
best  profit  makers,  and  the  calf  that 
has  had  a  good  dam  and  has  had  the 
ooportunity  to  nurse  until  he  is  six 
months  of  age  will  have  an  advantage. 
The  calf  will  need  to  have  grain  in 
order  to  keep  it  from  losing  its  calf 
fat. 

-  Young  pigs  should  not  run  in  heavy 
pastures  when  the  dew  is  on  the 
grass. 

Hoofs  of  colts  should  be  trimmed 
in  case  they  become  crooked  or 
larger  on  one  side  than  on  the  other. 
If  they  are  neglected  the  hoof  may 
crack,  and  lameness  will  result. 

One  way  of  making  the  lambs  better 
than  the  ewes  is  to  have  a  good  buck. 
Secure  him  early  and  keep  him  until 
the  breeding  season  comes  on. 


Save  the  Sows 

SELLING  a  brood  sow  at  this 
time  is  like  killing  the  goose 
that  laid  the  golden  eggs. 
When  pork  is  selling  at  18  cents 
or  more  a  pound  on  the  hoof,  the  hog 
breeder  may  be  tempted  to  turn  into 
cash  all  that  he  can  sell;  yet  the  value 
of  a  brood  sow  which  will  produce 
such  high-priced  offspring  is  propor- 
tionately increased  and  she  should  be 
kept  as  the  source  of  further  and 
future  profits. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the 
number  of  swine  in  all  countries  has 
decreased,  and  the  decrease  has  been 
marked  in  some  of  the  belligerent 
countries.  In  France,  for  example,  in 
the  three  years  just  before  January 
1,  1917,  the  number  of  swine  decreased 
38.12  per  cent;  ducing  1915  the  num- 
ber in  Germany  decreased  31.47  per 
cent. 

Breeding  stocks  are  being  depleted, 
and  the  situation  is  already  critical 
and  threatens  to  become  very  serious 
if  the  country  continues  to  be  drained 
of  its  meats.  -The  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  strongly  rec- 
ommends a  campaign  to  save  the  sows 
as  one  means  of  helping  to  meet  the 
threatened  meat  shortage. 


Carnation  Holsteins 

THE  show  herd  of  27  registered 
Holsteins  belonging  to  the 
Carnation  Stock  Farms  of 
Seattle,  which  have  won  the  majority 
of  blue  ribbons  at  the  Chehalis,  Spo- 
kane, Yakima,  Puyallup,  Wash.,  and 
Oregon  State  Fairs,  were  entered  at 
the  National  Dairy  Show  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  October  18th  to  27th. 

This  entry  of  the  Carnation  Hol- 
steins has  had  a  tendency  to  strength- 
en the  fact  that  Pacific  Coast  Hol- 
stein  compare  favorably  with  those 
on  the  long  established  breeding 
farm.,  of  the  East.  Of  course,  the 
foundation  stock,  such  as  Tietje 
Queen  De  Kol,  the  $5000  42-pound 
cow,  and  Glen  Alex  Queen  De  Kol, 
the  $18,000  daughter  of  the  42-pound 
cow,  which  is  also  holding  a  record 
of  40  pounds,  have  been  purchased 
in  the  East;  but  the  fact  remains  that 
the  young  stock  from  the  foundation 
herd  show  a  wonderful  development 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

All  of  which  proves  conclusively 
that  Washington  is  a  great  dairy 
State. 


Fresh  air  and  sunlight  combat  dis- 
ease in  the  stable.  Dairy  barns  should 
be  airy  barns.  Ventilation  is  conser- 
vation. 


If  you  can't  put  a  gun  on  your 
shoulder,  put  a  silo  on  your  farm. 


FREE 


THIS  500 -SHOT  KING  AIR  RIFLE 

it  made  of  heavy  nickeled  tteel.  one  piece  waliut  clock,  opeo 
rear  alght:  length  31   inches;  all  parte  Interchangeable:  ham- 
SfUfe  .,c,,0.n.    "Wter— 5W»-lhot    magazine.       FREE    TO    BOYS  „ 
...  ci      c.i°S'  co,!ln,?.  one  fent       y00r  own  """">»■     3(11  '0  Envelope!  Amerl- 
«,°"  F,,«  Stickers  at  1 0c  each— when  you  have  sold  these  fatt-selllng  flags  send  me  the 
Si?  JS"  collected  and  I  will  send  this  powerful   King  Air   Rifle  as  described.  It 
will  out  you  nothing  to  try.  as  I  take  back  flage  you  cannot  dispose  ot.    Write  todayl 
 THE  BO\W  AMI  (illtl.S'  FltlEMl,  P.  O.  Box  fifii,  sail  Kcrnur.llno.  Cal. 


Valuable  Books  for  the  Farmer 


Tomato  Culture — By  W.  W.  Tracy.  This 
book  contains  the  largest  and  most  com- 
plete Information  on  the  subject.  No  gar- 
dener or  farmer  can  afford  to  be  without 
it.    Net,  SO  cents. 

Successful  Fruit  Culture — By  Prof.  S.  T. 
Maynard.  The  cultivation  and  propaga- 
tion of  fruits  from  the  standpoint  of  profit. 
It  covers  the  whole  subject  from  varieties 
to  soil,  marketing,  storage,  etc.  Illus- 
trated.   Net,  $1.00. 

Cabbage,  Cauliflower  and  Allied  Vege- 
tables— By  C.  L  Allen.  This  book  treats 
on  the  requirements,  conditions,  cultiva- 
tion and  general  management  pertaining 
to  the  entire  cabbage  group.    Net,  60  cents. 


First  Lessons  In  Dairying — By  H.  E.  Van 
Norman.  This  book  Is  Just  the  thing  for 
every-day  dairymen,  and  should  be  In  the 
hands  of  every  farmer  In  the  country. 
Net.  60  cents. 

Profitable  Stock  Raising  —  By  C.  A. 
Shamel.  This  book  abounds  In  helpful 
suggestions  and  valuable  Information  on 
methods  of  feeding,  breeding  and  care  of 
farm  animals.    Net,  $1.60. 

Farm  Grasses  of  the  V.  8. — By  W.  J. 
Splllman,  Agrostologlst  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Beedlng  and 
management  of  meadows  and  pastures. 
Varieties  of  grasses  for  different  climates 
and  requirements.    Net,  $1.00. 


Address  Book  Dept.,  Orchard  and  Farm,  Examiner  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


5  ANGELES 

StFt£ueroaSts? 
and  Restaurant 

Gtira^mccmntthon 

Take  Taxi  at  Station 
at  our  expense 

LnHoUANtf  rVtS. 

GeoAColuns  $«jt 


No  matter  what  you  have  to 
sell,  advertise  it  on  the  Far- 
mers' Classified  Market  Place. 
Only  3c  per  word. 


Yuba-ize  your  farming.  Make 
your  land  and  your  labor  pay  bet- 
ter. Plant  more.  A  world  at  war 
needs  food.  Plow  deeper.  Utilize 
the  fertility  of  the  lower  soil. 

Yuba  Ball  Tread  Tractors  are 
your  allies.  They  are  strong  and 
sturdy.  They'll  fight  and  win  your 
battles  if  you'll  supply  the  officers. 
They  need  no  ambulance  corps. 

Yuba  Ball  Tread  Tractors  axe 
pluggers  —  always  on  the  job  — 
day  or  night — in  any  kind  of  soil 
or  weather — their  evenly  distrib- 
uted weight  does  not  sink,  or  pack 
the  soil — their  force  and  power 
shows  up  best  at  the  draw  bar. 


Mechanical  perfection  is  the 
other  name  for  the  Yuba  Ball 
Tread  Tractors.  Built  like  a  ho- 
witzer, for  heavy  work;  they  are 
as  efficient  as  machine  guns  at 
lighter  jobs. 

Like  any  other  machine  the 
Yuba  requires  care;  the  more  you 
know  about  mechanics  the  better, 
of  course,  but  you'll  find  there  are 
fewer  break-downs,  or  stops,  due 
to  need  for  repairs,  than  is  the  case 
with  most  farm  machinery.  That's 
because  the  Yubas  are  made  right 
in  the  first  place. 


Tracover  Plan  Book 

Build  a  suitable  home  for  your  Tractor.  Pro- 
tect it  from  the  weather.  Have  a  place  for 
tools  and  repair  work. 

The  Tracover  Plan  Book  has  blueprints  and 
material  list  for  the  building.  Send  for  a 
free  copy.   


Yuba  Manufacturing  Company  Dept  Jl 

433  California  St.,  San  Francisco.  California 
Gentlemen:  Kindly  send  me  catalog  and  prices  ei 
the  Yuba  Ball  Tread  Tractor. 

I  am  interested  in  Model  12-20   Model  20>35  


Name. 
Town_ 


.  Scale. 


r.O.Box_ 


Size  of  f  .u  in  - 


-Fruit 
-Grapes 


[  Check  main  crop  raised  1 

 Rice 

 Hops 


.Grain 
_AUal(a 


The  Yuba  Pump  Catalogue  will  be  promptly  soul  •■  request. 


Yuba  Manufacturing  Company 


Factorlea  at  Marysvllla  and  Benlcla,  California 


433  California  Street,  S.  F. 
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£/  Decrease  your 
f  iite  hazard! 

)}  V         The  one  big  risk  on  the  farm  is  dan- 
'       ger  from  fire.  You  can  cut  a  big  slice  off 
this  risk  by  using  California  Redwood. 

Redwood  is  made  fire  resistant  by 

Nature — the  inflammable  pitch  is  left 
out.  It  is  hard  to  set  Redwood  on 
fire;  it  burns  very  slowly  and  is  easily 
put  out. 

California  Redwood 

Resists  fire  and  rot 

Using  Redwood  is  real  safety-first  protection. 
Protection  from  fire  and  also  from  rot,  for  Red- 
wood contains  a  natural  preservative  which  per- 
meates every  fibre  of  the  wood  and  insures  un- 
usually long  life. 

FREE.  Write  for  free  copies  of  "The  Test 
by  Fire"  and  "California  Redwood  on  the 
Farm"  —  valuable  information  every  farmer 
should  have.  Please  give  us  the  name  of  your 
local  lumber  dealers. 

CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD 
ASSOCIATION 

l    Call  Building     San  Francisco,  Calif. 

jili  for  the  chill t  story  of  tie  "tig  trai" 
of  Ca'iprr.u;  there' t  *  copy  for  every  chili 
he  the  nation. 


CONVENIENT  SUBSCRIPTION  BLANK 

Following  is  a  convenient  subscription  blank ;  if  your  sub- 
scription is  about  to  expire,  send  your  renewal  at  once. 
It  will  be  added  to  present  subscription. 

f  1 — 50c  per  year. 
RATES  \  2-Three  years  $1. 

^  3 — 3  years  and  "Practical  Farming"  $1.50 


Orchard  and  Farm, 
Examiner  Building, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal 


Date. 


.1917 


Enclosed  please  And  $  for  subscription  to  Orchard 

and  Farm  (new)  (renewal).    I  accept  offer  No  

Name   

Address   

R.  F.  D  Box  

ORCHARD  and  FARM  li^SLli^ 


The  Practical  Motorist 


Cheaper  Gasoline 


WHILE  the  country  has  been 
wondering  where  the  in- 
creased use  of  gasoline  by 
the  National  Government  in  the  war 
was  going  to  land  the  automobilist, 
along  comes  Frederick  A.  Kormann 
of  San  Francisco  with  a  formula  for 
increasing  the  output  of  gasoline 
twelve  fold  and  thereby,  of  course, 
greatly  reducing  its  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Kormann  is  a  research  chemist,  and 
the  fact  that  his  wonderful  claims  are 
backed  by  Gavin  McNab,  the  well- 
known  San  Francisco  attorney,  who 
is  one  of  the  most  solid  citizens  of 
California,  helps  one  to  credit  the 
report  of  the  great  discovery.  The 
inventor  is  about  to  give  his  formula 
to  the  Government  for  use  during  the 
period  of  the  war,  and  if  one-half  the 
story  be  true  it  means  cheap  gaso- 
line for  everybody. 

The  discoverer  of  the  process  says 
that  it  lies  in  a  certain  treatment  of 
crude  oil  by  which  gasoline  is  re- 
duced from  the  liquid  in  a  simple 
and  very  effective  way,  and  that  thou- 
sands of  gallons  of  it  can  be  made  in 
a  short  time  with  a  small  plant. 

Farmers  are  naturally  very  much 
interested  in  this  discovery,  for  they 
are  using  more  and  more  "gas"  every 
year.  The  automobile  is  considered 
an  actual  necessity  '.by  the  up-to- 
date  farmer  and  he  is  buying  a  better 
grade  of  cars  than  formerly,  although 
prices  have  been  rising  steadily. 


Big  Automobile  Show 

THERE  will  be  big  doings  among 
the  automobilists  this  month 
in  Los  Angeles  when  the  an- 
nual automobile  and  truck  show  will 
be  held  on  the  12th  to  the  17th  in- 
clusive. The  show  had  been  sched- 
uled for  the  5th  to  the  12th,  but  the 
date  was  changed  in  order  to  accom- 
modate a  number  of  Eastern  exhibi- 
tors. It  will  comprise  a  display  of 
pleasure  cars,  trucks,  accessories, 
tractors,  trailers,  motorcycles,  ar- 
mored cars  and  tanks,  and  will  be 
held  in  the  Billy  Sunday  Tabernacle, 
and  three  tents  which  will  adjoin  the 
present  structure  at  Twelfth  street  and 
Grand  avenue.  All  tents  will  be  inter- 
communicating with  the  main  build- 
ing^ 

That  the  1917  show  will  be  the 
greatest  ever  held  west  of  Chicago 
was  conclusively  proved  when  a  re- 
port of  space  already  contracted  for 
was  read  to  the  committee  at  the 
show  headquarters,  1040  South  Olive 
street.  The  report  showed  that  over 
63,000  square  feet  of  space  had  already 
been  subscribed  for  by  automobile 
and  truck  dealers  alone,  without  tak- 
ing into  account  the  space  which  will 
be  required  by  exhibitors  of  acces- 
sories, tractors  and  trailers. 

The'  total  space  available  for  the 
1916  show  was  55,000  square  feet  for 
everything.  It  is  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion that  the  1917  footage,  which  will 
be  in  excess  of  100,000  square  feet, 


will  be  sold  before  the  drawings  for 
locations  are  held. 

J.  S.  Conwell,  president  of  the  Los 
Angeles  City  Council  and  Director 
General  of  the  coming  show,  is  in 
cjose  touch  with  Eastern  manufac- 
turers, and  states  that  he  has  received 
promises  to  show  from  exhibitors 
who  have  never  before  displayed 
their  wares  anywhere  but  at  the  na- 
tional shows  in  New  York  City  and 
Chicago. 

The  show  will  be  a  good  place  for 
the  rancher  to  come  and  pick  out  his 
new  motor  car  or  truck,  as  everything 
in  the  auto  line  will  be  found  there. 


Speeding  Injures  Cars 

WITH  the  price  of  automobiles, 
tires  and  accessories  advanc- 
ing and  with  no  one  at  this 
time  willing  to  venture  an  opinion 
when  the  rise  in  prices  will  come  to 
an  end,  it  behooves  the  owners  of 
cars  to  conserve  these  vehicles  by 
careful  handling. 

There  should  be  a,  campaign  to  edu- 
cate motorists  to  drive  their  cars  more 
carefully,  as  the  general  rise  in  the 
price  of  cars  also  carries  with  it  a 
rise  in  the  cost  of  parts  and  acces- 
sories. 

Unnecessary  speeding  not  only  piles 
up  the  cost  of  gas,  but  produces  more 
wear  and  tear  on  the  car.  For  in- 
stance, reduce  the  speed  of  the  car  by 
retarding  the  gas-control  lever  or  the 
foot  accelerator.  This  will  save  wear 
on  the  brakes. 

A  rapidly  speeded  motor  when  it  is 
not  necessary,  frequently  is  followed 
by  letting  the  clutch  take  hold,  which 
exacts  a  severe  strain  upon  the  vital 
parts  of  the  engine  and  transmission. 
It  is  usually  the  mark  of  the  green  or 
the  careless  driver. 

Keep  your  head  and  you  will  not 
only  avoid  accidents,  but  you  will  re- 
duce car  deterioration.  The  longer 
the  parts  stand  the  strain  placed  upon 
them,  just  so  much  longer  will  your 
repair  bill  be  that  much  less,  while 
at  the  same  time  you  are  conserving 
the  conntry's  supply  of  metal. 


Cord  tires  effect  a  saving  of  at 
least  twelve  per  cent  in  power,  ac- 
cording to  data  compiled  by  engi- 
neers of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  Practical  tests  were  made  under 
varying  conditions  and  loads  and 
were  checked  against  error  several 
times  before  accepted  as  final.  In 
almost  every  case  the  cord  tire  con- 
sumed only  88  per  cent  as  much 
power  as  the  fabric. 

With  corn  worth  two  cents  an  ear. 
or  more,  it  pays  to  husk  the  corn- 
fields clean.  The  ears  that  are  missed 
don't  help  to  feed  the  Allies. 


Now  that  the  Government  wanu 
the  people  to  eat  more  fish  it  will  be 
harder  than  ever  to  keep  father  from 
"taking  a  day  off."  We  only  hope 
that  he  won't  neglect  putting  th« 
wheat  in  to  do  so. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


The  Fool  Gate 


Continued  From  Page  29 

ceeded  in  preventing  a  hopeless  mess 
of  two  bands.  When  this  bullet 
whirred  between  them,  the  two  for- 
ward lines  stopped  stock  still,  looked 
about  in  dismay,  their  heads  up  and 
shaking  and  tried  to  scamper  back, 
but  the  yells  and  the  barks,  together 
with  the  volleys  of  stones  that  were 
flying  in  among  them,  made  the  rear 
members  crowd  forward  and  push 
unon  the  leaders. 

Zeke  fired  shot  after  shot,  but  the 
two  lines,  forced  by  the  fatal  upsweep 
from  behind,  neared  each  other  by 
little  starts  and  bounds.  May  saw 
an  "M"  sheep  leap  into  the  air  and  fall 
flat.  She  rode  over  to  Zekc  and  made 
him  stop  his  shooting. 

When  she  looked  again  the  two 
great  tides  of  sheep  had  met  and 
mingted.  The  "W's"  were  scamping 
wildly  about  among  the"  "M's".  and 
the  "M's"  were  threading  through  and 
through  the  "W's",  so  that  in  one 
wild  moment,  the  dreaded,  the  tragic, 
mix-up  was  as  complete  as  the  mix-up 
of  a  well-shuffled  pack  of  cards. 

Lew  Madden  rode  over  to  where 
May  stood  leaning  against  a  pine,  cry- 
ing. The  rest  had  all  run  up  the 
ridge  chasing  the  sheep  toward  the 
meadow.  Lew  got  off  his  horse  and 
was  close  to  her  before  she  saw  him. 

"Oh,  it  was  mean  of  you,"  she  de- 
clared, with  wet  cheeks  and  flaming 
eyes^  "mean,  mean!" 

"This  mix-up?"  he  said,  smiling 
softly.  "Oh,  I  don't  know.  They  can 
stay  mixed  for  all  I  care.  It's  all 
right." 

Why,  what  makes  you  say  that?' 
she  cried,  dabbing  at  her  eyes  with  a 
handkerchief.  "We  can't  separate 
them  until  the  end  of  the  season.  Un- 
less," she  added  a  little  more  hope- 
fully, "we  could  rig  up  a  corral  and 
a  fool-gate  here  somewhere,  I  wonder 
if  we  could?" 

"But  I  don't  want  to,"  said  he.  "It 
would  take  a  week's  work,  and  it  isn't 
worth  while." 

"Well,"  she  said  with  forced  firm- 
ness, "I'll  do  it  then." 

"But  you  don't  want  to  either." 

"Why  don't  I  want  to?" 

"Because  you're  going  to  marry  me. 
Come,  I  am  yours  and  so  arc  all  my 
sheep!" 

"No;  I'm  thinking  about  that  corral 
and  fool  gate." 

"Here's  the  corral."  He  held  out  his 
arms  to  her. 

"And  the  fool  gate?" 

"  The  fool  gate,  if  you  want  to  call 
it  so."    He  threw  his  arms  about  her. 

Never  had  she  seemed  so  weak 
in  the  face  of  his  fine,  strong  insistent 
mastery,  but  she  summoned  the  pro- 
testing words: 

"No.  No  fool  gate  for  me."  She 
tried  to  struggle  away. 

He  held  her  more  tightly. 

"You're  taking  me  for  granted  after 
all.    Am  I  really  in  the  fool  gate?" 

"No;  you're  safe  in  the  corral." 

"But  you're  taking  me  for  granted. 
I'll  not  be  taken  for  granted." 

"How  will  you  be  taken  then?" 

"Not  at  all.  You  don't  understand. 
You  don't  deserve.  You're  just  as 
mean  as — " 

But  he  stopped  her  words  with  a 
kiss.  And  after  a  little  struggle  her 
head  nestled  down  upon  his  shoulder. 


Oregon  Appreciation. 
Editor  of  Orchard  and  Farm: 

I  am  proud  to  be  on  the  subscrip- 
tion list  of  a  paper  that  includes  on 
its  staff  such  men  as  Hardy  W.  Camp- 
bell, Luther  Burbank,  Elwood  Mead 
and  Charles  Weeks.  Mr.  Weeks' 
articles  have  been  particularly  valu- 
able to  me  in  the  chicken  game.  His 
ideas  as  to  the  raising  of  heavy-laying 
pullets  are  excellent  and  are  thor- 
oughly practical. 

I  observe  that  you  have  a  good 
many  readers  in  Oregon,  for  when  I 
talk  about  Orchard  and  Farm  they  all 
seem  to  know  the  paper  and  what 
it  is  doing.  _, 
R.  D.  GUTHRIE. 

Grant's  Pass,  Oregon. 


Beg.  v.s. Pat.  off.  The  hustle  and  bustle  of  farm  and  freight  station  never  stop  for  rain.  Men 

must  be  outdoors  in  the  worst  of  weather. 

But — Raynsters  have  come  to  rob  rain  of  its  annoyances. 
This  new  word  "Raynster"  is  the  name  of  the  United  States  Riibber 
Company's  entire  line  of  weatherproof  clothing.    And  to  make  sure  that  you 
get  a  Raynster  when  you  buy,  each  coat  is  labeled. 

The  Raynster  label  is  your  assurance  that  you  are  getting  a  waterproof 
coat  that  is  serviceable  and  comfortable  and  made  of  the  best  of  materials.  Buy 
by  this  label — it's  your  protection. 

These  practical  storm-coats  are  made  with  ample  room  to  work.  They're 
made  strong  and  durable.    They're  made  to  fit  every  purpose  and  person. 

Raynsters  are  of  so  many  different  styles  and  kinds  that  to  say  these  storm- 
coats  are  obtainable  to  fit  the  needs  of  all  men,  women,  boys  and  girls  just 
starts  to  tell  the  story. 

Stop  at  your  dealer's  and  you'll  learn  the  rest  about  Raynsters.  And  if  you 
do,  it's  ten  to  one  you  take  one  home. 

Send  a  postal  today  for  interesting  book  of  styles.  It  shows  Raynsters  for 
men.  women  and  children. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

Clothing  Division,  New  York  and  Boston 


FISH  BRAND 
SLICKERS 

will  keepJ^J 
you  dry  as  ^ 
nothing  ^ 
else  will 


FISH  BRAND 
POMMEL,  the 
best  Saddle 
Coat  in  the 
world. 


DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO.  —   —  BOSTON. 


Mite 


Because  of  its  con- 
tinuous chain  of 
boiling  points,Red 
Crown  gives  you 
more  miles  to  the 
dollar. 


Standard  Oil  Company 

.(California) 


Jhe  Gasoline  of  Qualify 
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SUGAR 


4 CENTS 
PER 
POUND 

When  PurchasedThrough 
Our  Combination  Orders 
Amounting  to  Only  $5.00 

Combination  Order  No.  15 
Our  Big  Leader 

10  lbs.  Sugar  (fine  dry  granu- 
lated)   **« 

2  lbs.    Rolled    Oat    or  Pearl 
Barley    **• 

1  lbs.  Rice  or  2  cana  Carnation 

Milk    M« 

2  cane  Tomato  Puree,  Corn  or 

8  bare  beat  Laundry  Soap....  SOc 
2  cana  Oyster*  or  2V4  lb».  Rice 

or  Barley    96c 

2  lba.  Tea  (any  flavor)  or  3 

lbe.  fancy  Coffee  fl.00 

1  large   bottle   Flavoring  Ex- 
tract or  2  lba  best  Coffee....  78c 

2  cana  Sliced  Peaches  or  1  bot- 
tle Tomato  Catsup   26c 

2  cana  Sugar  Peas  or  2  cans 

of  best  String  Beans   too 

2  pkga.  Washing  Powder  or  » 

cans  Cleanser    10c 

1  Medium  pall  Crlsco  or  1  No. 

3  pall  pure  Lard   80c 

Total  for  all  unchanged  $0.00 

We  pay  the  freight  on  shipments 
amounting  to  IB  or  over  for  100  miles, 
and  make  allowances  on  all  orders  be- 
yond 100  miles. 

Send  for  New  November 
Catalog — Just  Out 

FREESE  &  CO. 

Southeast  Corner  Divisadero  and 
Ellis  Sts.,  8an  Franoisoo 


SAVEMONEYonSEPARATORS 


[ 


Buy    direct    from    my    factor.**.  * 
where   I   build   the   closest  ikim- 
iii inn.  euteet  cleaned,  modern  de- 
signed   separators,     from  highest 
quality  materials,  and  sell  to  you  at 
lowest  manufacturers'  price* — lesa  than 
wholesale. 

Nearly  100,000  Galloway  Sanitary 
Separator*  gjTlng  satisfaction  every- 
where. Four  practical  aisea.  Also 
build  engine*  and  spreaders.  300.000 
satisfied  customers — some  in  your  vi- 
cinity- Close  shipping  points  tare  freight.  My  free 
catalog  honestly  describes  Galloway  goods.  Get  It 
bvfore  buying.  Please  mention  implement  wanted. 
WM.  GALLOWAY  CO..  Box  3323.  Waterloo.  Iowa. 


Pears 

on  Blight-Resistant 
Roots 

Although  we  have  already  sold  heavily, 
we  still  have  a  limited  quantity  of  EX- 
TRA QUALITY  stock  in  Bartlett  and 
other  best-selling  varieties,  all  on  Japan 
roots — the  root  that  Is  aphis-resistant 
and  practically  BLIOHT-PROOF.  Tou 
cannot  afford  to  endanger  your  orchard 
success  by  buying  low-grade  trees,  even 
If  you  do  save  a  few  cents  on  first  cost. 

We  shall  be  sold  out  long  before  the 
end  of  the  season,  and  If  you  wish  to  be 
SURE  of  having  your  orchard  invest- 
ment rest  on  the  best  possible  founda- 
tion— Loma  Rica  trees — you  will  instruct 
us  to  RESERVE  your  atock  AT  ONCE. 
Then  you'll  be  safe. 

Other  nursery  stock  besides  pears,  of 
course. 

Loma  Rica  Nursery 

Pear  Specialists 
A.  L.  Wisker,  Mgr. 

Grass  Valley,  Calif. 


The  Home  Garden 


By 


Mrs.  E. 
ins  Pom  St.. 

MANY  of  us  do  not  get  our 
bulbs  in  the  ground  in  Oc- 
tober, and  some  of  us  really 
favor  later  plantings,  so  altogether  I 
think  there  are  more  bulbs  planted  in 
November  and  December  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  year.  Almost  everything 
in  the  way  of  bulbs  may  be  planted 
this  month,  freesias,  anemones,  ran- 
unculus, jonquils,  narcissus,  crocuses, 
tulips,  hyacinths  and  lilies. 

Be  very  careful  not  to  plant  your 
anemones  and  ranunculus  upside 
down,  they  are  almost  sure  to  rot  if 
you  do.  The  ranunculus  should  be 
planted  with  the  claws  down,  and  the 
anemones  with  the  smoothest  side  of 
the  bulb  down.  It  is  easier  to  tell  the 
top  from  the  bottom  of  these  bulbs 
if  they  are  soaked  in  water  for  two 
hours.  This  is  also  a  benefit  to  the 
bulbs  and  helps  them  to  start  better. 

Almost  all  the  hardy  perennial 
plants  do  well  if  planted  out  now. 
By  planting  now  they  will  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  winter  rains,  will  make 
good  root  growth  and  be  well  estab- 
lished and  ready  to  start  blooming  in 
the  spring.  This  includes  the  golden 
glows,  Shasta  daisies,  larkspur,  iris, 
etc. 

All  the  old  bloom  stalks  should  be 
cut  off  larkspurs  and  Spanish  broom. 
The  latter,  while  one  of  the  best 
plants  in  our  garden,  has  an  aggra- 
vating way  of  growing  too  tall,  and 
needs  clipping  back  rather  severely 
about  twice  a  year. 

November  is  the  month  for  sowing 
seeds  of  all  spring  blooming  flowers. 
Sow  snapdragons,  candytuft,  centu- 
rea.  California  poppy,  Shirley  poppy, 
pansy  and  pot  marigolds.  And  by 
all  means  plant  another  row  of  sweet 
peas.  It  always  pays  to  dig  deep  an'd 
well  for  the  sweet  peas.  Spade"  in 
some  well  rotted  manure.  If  the 
rose  bed  has  not  been  cared  for  be 
sure  to  give  it  close  attention.  Prune, 
fertilize  and  cultivate  as  directed  in 
last  month's  paper.  But  if  you  want 
a  good  crop  of  winter  roses  do  not 
neglect  them. 


Plants  for  the  House 

"What  may  I  plant  that  will  fur- 
nish blooming  plants  for  the  house?" 
asks  one.  "I  have  been  told  that  it 
is  best  to  plant  bulbs  in  fiber.  Where 
can  I  get  the  fiber,  and  how  shall  I 
use  it?" 

There  arc  so  many  things  that  do 
well  in  the  house  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  give  a  complete  list  of  them. 
Here  in  California  we  are  so  used  to 
seeing  great  bushes  of  begonias, 
fuchsias,  daisies  and  geraniums  that 
we  do  not  give"  them  the  attention  for 
house  blooming  that  we  should. 
Even  if  they  are  growing  in  quanti- 
ties out  of  doors,  they  are  lovely  in 
pots  in  the  house,  and  a  dark  corner 
may  be  brightened  by  a  pot  of  either. 
We  all  know  the  cyclamen,  but  it  is 
better  to  get  the  blooming  plants 
from  a  florist  than  to  try  to  grow 
them  unless  you  have  plenty  of 
patience  to  care  for  them. 

Cinerarias  make  good  pot  plants, 
but  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  Au- 
gust. You  may  get  the  small  plants 
from  your  florist  and  bring  them  into 
bloom  if  you  wish. 

As  for  the  bulbs,  almost  all  do  well 
in  the  house  if  given  a  dark  place  to 
root,  and  give  good  drainage,  plenty 
of  water  and  keep  clean,  When  you 
pot  the  bulbs  be  sure  and  leave  one 
and  one-half  inch  at  the  top  of  the 
pot  so  you  can  water  them.  If  the 
pot  is  filled  with  soil  it  will  not  hold 


E.  Paquette 

Ventura,  Cal 

the  water  long  enough  for  it  to  soak 
down  to  the  roots. 

The  fiber  may  be  had  from  any 
seed  supply  house,  and  is  a  clean, 
easy  way  to  grow  bulbs.  For  fiber 
use  bowls  without  drainage  holes  in 
the  bottom.  Put  some  charcoal  in 
the  bottom  of-  the  bowl,  then  place 
the  fiber  on  top  of  the  charcoal.  Fit 
the  bulbs  into  the  fiber  fairly  .close 
together  and  keep  the  fiber  good  and 
moist,  but  not  soggy  wet.  Keep  in  a 
cool,  dark  place  until  the  roots  form. 
Do  not  forget  and  let  the  fiber  get 
dry,  or  the  roots  will  die.  After  the 
bulbs  have  made  a  good  root  growth 
bring  to  the  light  gradually  and  treat 
as  you  would  bulbs  planted  in  soil. 
The  small  hyacinths,  crocus,  snow- 
drops, scillas  and  the  small  jonquils 
are  all  good  for  fiber  growing.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  sprinkle  some  of  the 
fancy  grass  seed  between  the  bulbs 
after  they  have  been  brought  to  the 
light.  This  will  soon  give  a  dainty 
green  covering .  for  both  fiber  and 
bulb,  and  add  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  pot. 


Just  One  Rose 

Dear  Mrs.  Paquette:  We  all  enjoy 
Orchard  and  Farm.  Each  one  of  the 
family  has  his  own  special  page.  I 
look  for  the  Home  Garden  page  first. 
I  have  a  small  space  that  I  want  to 
put  into  roses  for  cut  flowers.  I  do 
not  want  variety,  but  quantity  and 
quality  of  bloom.  If  you  were  going 
to  plant  just  one  rose  what  would 
that  rose  be? — Mrs.  J.  L.  M.,  Santa 
Cruz. 

If  I  were  going  to  put  in  only  one 
variety  of  rose  I  would  certainly 
plant  William  R.  Smith.  It  is  a 
creamy  white,  tinged  with  pink;  has 
the  cleanest  foliage  of  any  rose  I 
know;  has  long,  straight  stems,  each 
stem  strong  and  well  leaved  out.  It 
has  pointed,  well-shaped  buds  that 
never  show  the  center  of  the  bloom, 
and  it  is,  without  a  single  exception, 
the  best  keeper  of  any  rose  I  know. 
I  have  actually  kept  blooms  in  the 
house  for  ten  days,  and  they  do  not 
wilt  as  most  roses  do;  just  turn  kind 
of  crepeie  and  keep  their  shape  until 
the  petals  are  dry. 

The  color  is  so  that  they  may  be 
used  with  whites,  pinks  or  yellows, 
and  you  can  use  them  in  connection 
with  any  other  color.  Most  rose 
firms  have  the  plants,  but  as  a  rule 
they  do  not  push  them  as  much  as 
they  do  other  roses. 

It  is  a  rose  that  needs  plenty  of 
ashes  or  lime  in  the  soil,  but  is  very 
easy  to  grow. 


Thrip  on  Bloom 
Mrs.  E.  L.  K  — The  sample  of  car- 
nation bloom  you  sent  was  covered 
with  thrip.  They  are  the  cause  of 
the  wjiite  specks  on  the  petals.  For 
thrips  spray  the  plants  with  any  of 
the  nicotine  sprays  on  the  market. 
Your  nearest  seed  or  poultry  supply 
man  will  have  the  spray  and  there 
will  be  directions  on  the  bottle. 

To  Keep  Cabbage 

CABBAGE  will  keep  in  good  con- 
dition until  late  in  the  winter  if 
wrapped  in  paper  and  placed  on 
shelves  or  hung  from  the  top  of  a 
cellar.  If  the  main  part  of  the  crop  is 
buried  in  a  pit  a  great  deal  of  labor 
can  be  saved  by  taking  out  quite  a 
quantity  whenever  the  pit  is  opened 
and  keeping  it  by  the  above  method 
until  it  is  used,  when  another  supply 
can  be  taken  from  the  pit. 


George  Mayerle 


Famous  Expert  Optician.  Charter 
Member  American  Association  of 
Opticians.  960  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco.  Established  twenty-five 
years.  Mayerle's  Eye  Water,  a 
marvelous  eye  tonic;  by  mall,  65c. 


SPRAY 

TO 
SAVE 


Sulphur  in  solution  with  lime 
serves  both  as  an  Insecticide  and  a 
fungicide  for  use  during  the  dor- 
mant season. 

The  amount  of  sulphur  in  actual 
solution  indicates  the  quality  and 
effectiveness  of  this  spray. 

ORCHARD  BRAND  Lime  Sul- 
phur Solution  has  the  highest  effi- 
ciency; it  1*  guaranteed  to  contain 
more  than  '25  per  cent  of  sulphur 
in  solution.  It  is  a  uniformly  clear 
liquid  entirely  free  from  sediment 
— this  means  no  waste  of  material 
and  no  delays  from  the  clogging  of 
the  sprayer  nozzle. 

For  spraying  peach,  almond  and 
other  stone  fruits  for  the  preven- 
tion of  Coryneum  or  California 
Peach  Blight  use  ORCHARD 
BRAND  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE, 
the  properly  balanced  fungicide. 

As  a  dormant  spray  for  the  con- 
trol of  scale  insects  and  for  gen- 
eral winter  clean-up  purposes,  use 
UNIVERSAL  BRAND  CRUDE  OIL 
EMULSION. 

Quick  shipments  and  prompt  de- 
liveries at  all  times. 

Naturally  it  is  to  your  advantage 
to  purchase  materials  so  largely 
dependent  upon  integrity  and 
reliability,  from  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  chemicals  In  America. 

Just  as  fruit  growing  is  an  Im- 
portant business  in  the  West,  so  la 
the  Insecticide  Department  of  this 
company.  A  full  line  of  materials 
suitable  for  the  needs  of  fruit 
growers,  throughout  the  year,  is 
always  ready  for  immediate  ship- 
ment. Not  less  important  is  the 
degree  of  Intelligence  applied  to 
the  subject  of  insecticides,  always 
at  your  command. 


Insecticide  I>epartment, 

General  Chemical  Company,  Dept.  Kl. 

Hun  Francisco,  Cal.: 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  free 
bulletins  regarding  the  control  of 
orchard  pests.   1  have: 

 acres  apples   acres  pears 

 acres  apricots   acres  grapes  ' 

 acre*  peaches   acres  prunes 

 acres  cherries  acres  almonds 

Name   

Address  


General  Chemical  Company 

Department  K1 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Pointers  on 
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THE  fruit  grower  is  frequently 
confronted  with  the  condition, 
where  apparently,  either  he  must 
sacrifice  form  or  fruit  production,  as 
for  example  young  trees  which  have 
set  a  number  of  fruit  buds  towards 
the  tips  of  long  branches,  or  which 
probably  would  develop  fruit  buds  on 
branches  left  uncut. 

It  will  be  found  that  instead  of 
treating  all  branches  on  the  trees 
alike  and  pruning  to  the  best  possible 
form,  judged  from  the  standpoint  of 
beauty  only,  the  tree  would  be  more 
profitable  and  of  exactly  as  good  form 
eventually  if  some  of  the  supernu- 
merary branches  were  not  removed 
and  either  headed  back  very  lightly 
or  not  at  all;  this  to  be  done  during 
the  winter. 

It  is  the  general  experience  that 
such  uncut  branches  will  go  into  the 
fruiting  condition,  especially  if  well 
exposed  to  light  and  air,  sooner  than 
th  ose  cut  heavily.  They  may  be  re- 
moved later  when  the  remainder  of 
the  tree  begins  to  fruit. 

Light  Pruning,  Quick  Fruiting 

The  advantages  of  such  a  system 
are  at  least  two-fold:  first,  the  fruit 
which  is  harvested  from  the  branches 
and  second,  the  tree  as  a  whole  re- 
ceives a  lighter  pruning  and  goes  into 
the  fruiting  condition  more  quickly 
than  if  severe  pruning  is  continued. 

Its  disadvantages  lie  mostly  in  the 
fact  that  the  pruner  has  difficulty  in 
%  keeping  the  final  form  of  his  tree  in 
mind  unless  entirely  cut  over;  that 
the  tree  may  be  a  bit  unsightly;  that 
there  is  a  tendency  to  allow  the  tree 
to  become  too  thick,  and  a  hesitancy 
to  remove  the  unpruned  branches 
after  the  tree  as  a  whole  has  come 
into  bearing. 

The  practice  is  better  adapted  to 
slender  or  open  growing  varieties 
such  as  Spitzenburg,  Ortley,  or  Jona- 
than, than  to  the  denser  growing  va- 
rieties as  Newtown  or  Arkansas  Black. 

It  is  worthy  of  trial  on  pears,  but 
due  to  the  very  upright  tendency  of 
some  varieties,  it  might  be  difficult 
to  manage  them. 

Oregon  Experiments 

Another  way  of  inducing  and  main- 
taining a  good  fruit  spur  system  is 
through  summer  pruning.  There  are 
many  methods,  all  of  which  have 
th-eir  supporters;  only  a  few  will  be 
taken  up.  It  is  now  five  years  since 
the  Oregon  Experiment  Station  tried 
the  first  experiment  on  what  may  be 
called  early  summer  pruning  and  first 
recommended  it  for  limited  trial  pend- 
ing its  success. 

Personally,  I  believe  this  idea  can 
be  recommended  with  confidence  for 
use  on  young  vigorous  trees  and 
those  just  coming  into  bearing. 
Brieflv,  the  method  is  as  follows: 
When  the  new  growth  has  attained  a 
length  several  inches  more  than  the 
branch  would  be  left  after  a  winter 
pruning  of  it  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son, cut  it  back  into  wood  which  is 
firm  and  on  which  the  leaves  are  as 
far  apart  as  they  would  be  at  full  ma- 
turity. Usually  this  means  the  re- 
moval of  several  inches  to  a  foot  or 
even  more  of  growth. 

Summer  and  Winter  Work 

Generally  such  a  pruning  will  come 
from  the  fore  part  of  June  to  the  fore 
part  of  July,  depending  on  locality. 
The  effect  of  such  cutting  back  varies  ' 
according  to  variety  and  vegetative 
vigor  of  the  tre€.  To  be  successful  it 
is  expected  that  two  or  three  buds  on 
each  branch  will  break  and  form 
shoots  from  six  to  possibly  some 
thirty  inches  long  by  fall,  while  be- 
low these  there  will  probably  be  sev- 
eral shorter  shoots  or  spurs  pushed 
out.    In  other  words,  instead  of  hav- 


By  E.  J.  Kruse 


>"£  one  very  long  shoot  by  fall  it 
will  be  in  much  the  same  condition 
so  tar  as  branching  is  concerned,  as  it 
would  have  be«n  the  year  following 

t  his  early  summer  pruning  then  is 
similar  to  and  takes  the  place  of  a 
winter  pruning.  In  a  sense  two  years 
have  been  combined  into  one  Of 
course  such  a  statement  is  compara- 
tive, the  result  is  not  exactly  the 
same. 

During  the  winter  following  such  a 
pruning,  the  secondary  shoots  which 
have  pushed  out  should  be  headed 
back,  if  long,  to  the  desired  length 
and  a  liberal  thinning  given,  while  if 
but  a  few  inches  of  secondary  growth 
have  been  the  result,  either  do  not 
prune  at  all  except  for  thinning  out 
orJ"?rely  tip  back  the  terminals. 

I  his  tipping  back  is  unnecessary  in 
the  case  of  varieties  which  normally 
break  several  buds  but  should  not  be 
neglected  with  those,  such  as  Spitzen- 
burg Ortley,  and  Spy,  which  tend  to 
break  at  the  terminals  only  and 
produce  long,  slender,  willowy  shoots. 
It  may  prove  advisable  to  do  such 
second  tipping  in  the  fall  just  as 
length  growth  is  ceasing,  but  on  this 
point  data  are  now  lacking. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages 

What  are  the  results  of  such  prun- 
ing? There  are  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages, the  former  seemingly 
overbalancing  the  latter.  In  the  first 
place,  virtually  two  years  so  far  as 
form  building  is  concerned,  are  com- 
bined jnto  one;  excessive  heavy  winter 
pruning  is  avoided;  it  is  possible  to 
correct,  to  a  very  large  degree,  the 
willowy  spreading  habit  of  many  trees; 
the  shorter  stock  branches  resist  the 
effect  of  the  wind  to  greater  advan- 
tage, there  is  no  production  of  "crow 
nests,"  that  often  result  from  pinching. 

Among  the  disadvantages  urged 
against  it  are  that  the  secondary 
branches  are  apt  to  be  weak  and  form 
a  poor  angle  or  crotch,  that  the  tree 
becomes  too  dense  and  twiggy,  and 
that  the  process  is  devitalizing. 

No  one  or  all  of  these  suggestions 
is  sufficiently  serious  to  discourage 
the  recommendation  of  early  summer 
pruning,  as  a  general  practice. 

San  Jose  Tractor  Show 

SANTA  CLA*RA  VALLEY  is  to 
have  a  power  farming  machinery 
demonstration  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley 
Tractor  and  Implement  Dealers,  near 
San  Jose,  Cal.,  on  November  1,  2  and 
3,  and  will  be  similar  to  those  held  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  which 
have  contributed  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  rapid  adoption  of  tractors  and 
tractor-drawn  implements. 

The  site  is  ideal  for  a  demonstra- 
tion of  this  kind,  embracing  approxi- 
mately seventy  acres  known  as  the 
Laederich  Tract,  which  is  situated  on 
the  Stevens  Creek  Road,  just  a  short 
distance  fr6m  San  Jose.  There  will 
be  an  excellent  opportunity  to  sec 
what  the  tractors  and  implements  can 
do  in  orchard  work,  as  well  as  in  the 
open  field.  Those  who  go  by  auto- 
mobile will  find  paved  highway  all 
the  way,  and  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  parking  all  machines  close 
to  the  grounds.  Those  who  go  by 
railroad  should  buy  their  tickets  to 
San  Jose  and  take  the  Peninsular  elec- 
tric line  from  there. 

At  least  ten  or  twelve  different 
types  of  tractors  will  be  shown,  some 
of  these  in  various  sizes.  In  addi- 
tion, there  will  be  a  very  comprehen- 
sive exhibit  of  engine  plows,  subsoilers, 
harrows,  and  other  tractor-drawn  im- 
plements. These  machines  will  be 
put  through  all  sorts  of  tests  and  will 
prove  what  they  can  do  under  actual 
working  conditions. 


All  You  Want  Of  It 


FROM  270  TO  2450  GALLONS 
OF  WATER  PER  HOUR  WITH  THE 

FULLER*  FARM  PUMP 
Johnson  ENGINE 

Thi.  Farm  Pump  Engine  has  been  rightly  cued  "the 
Spring  of  the  farm."  Can  be  attached  direcd, To  an, 
pump  without  extra  fittings,  apeciai  platform  or  foun- 

>''  ,i   worl"       any  kind  of  ««■!>«  end  wil 
supply  all  the  water  needed  for  home  or  etock  in  the 
hotteat  and  calme.t  day.- for  bouaehold  or  garden 
u.e— for  waahing  buggies— fighting  fire— for  cooling 
porcher— sprinkling  lawna,  etc. 

No  extras  to  boy.  Comet  complete 
in  one  crate,  ready  for  instant  use. 


The  Farm  Pomp  Engine 

also  a  complete  power 
plant  in  itself.   Relieves  you 
of  turning  cream  separator, 
churn,  washing  machine — in 
fact,  anything  that  can  be  hitched 
to  it.    Runs  steadily  and  easily 
and  without  vibration. 


Remember  there  are  73  yean  of  h  on  eat 
manufacturing  experience  behind  thie 
Farm  Pump  Engine. 
It  it  not  to  be  compared  with  cheap 
artlclea  of  the  same  aort  which  are 
built  merely  to  tell.    Thia  engine  ia 
guaranteed  and  once  you  wae  it 
you'll  aay  it's  the  beat  inveet- 
ment  you  ever  made. 

Our  Low  Price  will 
surprise  you. 


FREE  BOOKLET 


Let  ua  explain  in  detail  juat  what  thia  <^=^? 
pump  can  do  and  why  it  will  pay  you  to 
own  one.   Send  for  our  free  booklet. 


Pacific  Hardware  & 
Steel  Co. 

San  Francisco. 


Valuable  Books  on  Poultry 


Poultry    Breeding    and    Management — By 

James  Dryden.  This  book  is  written  for 
the  man  or  woman  on  the  farm  who  Is 
Interested  primarily  in  making  poultry 
pay.  The  author's  experiments  at  the 
Oregon  Agricultural  College,  which  have 
resulted  In  the  creation  of  phenomenal 
strains  of  layers,  among  them  a  number 
of  hens  with  records  of  300  eggs  In  a 
year,  and  several  with  records  of  more 
than  a  thousand  eggs  in  less  than  six 
years'  laying,  as  well  as  chapters  cm  sys- 
tems of  poultry  farming,  housing,  feed- 
ing and  Incubation,  are  fully  treated. 
Illustrated.  6V4X7V4  Inches.  416  pages. 
Cloth.    Net,  S1.00. 

A  Living  From  Eggs  and  Poultry — By  H. 

W.  Brown.  The  author  addresses  his 
remarks  entirely  to  beginners  In  the 
business  who  have  a  limited  amount  of 
capital  and  experience.  Unusual  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  small,  but  Important, 
details,  from  hatching  time  to  the  time 
the  produce  Is  marketed.  Illustrated 
188  pages.    6x7  Inches.     Net,  75c. 


Poultry  Feeding  and  Fattening; — By  O.  B. 

Fiske.  A  handbor/k  on  the  standard  and 
improved  methods  of  feeding  and  mar- 
keting all  kinds  of  poultry,  covering  all 
branches,  Including  chickens,  broilers, 
capons,  turkeys,  water  fowl:  how  to  feed 
under  various  conditions,  and  for  dif- 
ferent purposes.  Illustrated.  1G0  pages. 
6x7  V4  Inches.    Cloth.  Me. 

Poultry  Appliances  and  Handicraft — By  O. 

B.  Flske.  Illustrated  descriptions  of  a 
great  variety  of  styles  of  the  beat  home- 
made nests,  roosts,  windows,  ventilators. 
Incubators  and  brooders,  feeding  and 
watering  appliances,  etc.,  eto.  Over  109 
Illustrations.    6x7  Inches.    Cloth.  50e. 

Poultry  Architecture — By  O.  B.  Flske.  A 
treatise  on  poultry  buildings  of  all 
grades,  styles  and  classes,  and  their 
proper  location,  coops,  additions,  snd 
special  construction:  all  practical  In  de- 
sign, and  reasonable  In  cost.  Over  100 
Illustrations.  126  pages.  6x7  Inches. 
Cloth.  50c. 


Instructive  Books  on  Fruit  Growing 


Successful  Fruit  Culture—  By  Prof.  8.  T. 
Maynard.  The  cultivation  and  propaga- 
tion of  fruits  from  the  standpoint  of 
profit.  It  covers  the  whole  subject  from 
varieties  tc  soil.  Marketing,  storage,  etc. 
Illustrated,    ji  mi. 

American  Fruit  Culturlst — By  J.  J.  Thomas. 
20th  edition;  revised  and  enlarged.  A 
handbook  of  everything  pertaining  to 
fruit  culture.    Net,  S2.50. 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees — By  F.  A.  Waugh.  A 
practical  book  giving  full  details  on  the 
planting,  pruning,  care  and  general  man- 
agement, etc.  50c. 

Beginners'  Guide  to  Fruit  Growing — By  F. 

A.  Waugh.  A  simple  statement  of  the 
elementary  practices  erf  propagation, 
planting,  culture,  etc.    Net,  75c. 

Address  B 


American  Apple  Orchard  —  By  F.  A. 
Waugh.  A  manual  for  the  novice  as 
well  as  a  book  reference  for  all  those  of 
more  experience.  Every  detail  connected 
with  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  ap- 
ple Is  thoroughly  explained.    Net,  II. OS. 

American  Peach  Orchard  —  By  F.  A. 
Waugh.  This  Is  the  latest  and  b«st 
work  on  the  culture  at  pesches.  Con- 
tains full  directions  for  propagation,  cul- 
ture, etc.    Net,  SI. 00. 

American  Grape  Culture—  By  T.  V.  Hon- 
son.  A  practicnl  handbook  for  the  vins- 
ynrdlst,  as  well  as  those  that  grow  a  fsw 

vines.    SI. 50. 

Plums  and  Plom  Culture—  By  Prof.  Waugh. 
A  complete  manunl  on  all  known  varie- 
ties of  plums.    SI. 50. 
ook  Dept., 
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For  the  Western  Woman  of  Today 


How  to  Help  Hoover 

AM  going  to  give 
a  few  of  the 
Hoover  Helper 
Rules  that  many 
housewives  are 
following. 

One  of  them 
is  to  eat  less 
meat,  a  precau- 
tion we  farm 
wives  do  not 
have  to  be  so  particular  about  as  our 
city  sisters  because  we  are  not  gen- 
erally so  near  the  butcher  shops. 

Rule  2:  Save  the  fats,  using  butter 
only  upon  the  table  and  other  fats 
for  frying  and  all  cooking.  Soap  con- 
tains fats.  Do  not  waste  it. 

Another  rule  is  to  use  perishable  > 
foods.    As  a  nation  we  eat  too  little 
green  stuffs.     Double  their  use  and 
improve  your  health. 

Can  and    dry    all    surplus  garden 
products. 

Buy  less,  serve  smaller  portions. 
Preach  the  "gospel    of    the  clean 
plate." 

Don't  eat  a  fourth  meal. 
Don't  limit  the  plain  food  of  grow- 
ing children. 

Watch  out  for  waste  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Full  garbage  pails  in  America  mean 
empty  dinner  pails  in  Europe. 

If  the  more  fortunate  of  our  people 
will  avoid  waste  and  eat  no  more 
than  they  need  the  high-cost-of- 
living  problem  of  the  less  fortunate 
will  be  solved. 

Mr.  Hoover  is  also  telling  house- 
wives about  making  pie  without  crust. 
Here  is  what  he  says: 

"Lighten  your  labor  by  omitting 
the  crust  from  pie.  Every  woman 
running  a  farm  kitchen  has  more 
work  than  she  can  do  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  Serve  the  fruit,  fresh 
or  stewed,  and  save  the  time  spent 
on  pastry,  also  the  flour  and  short- 
ening necessary  to  make  it.  If  the 
American  pie  is  sacrificed  to  the 
American  spirit,  American  health 
will  be  improved. 

"It  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  omit 
pastry  in  preparing  for  custard  pies 
and  convert  the  filling  into  pudding. 
Custard,  potato,  or  pumpkin  filling 
will  make  just  as  good  a  dessert  if 
prepared  in  the  usual  way,  baked  in 
a  baking  dish  without  crust,  and 
served  with  just  a  suggestion  of  tart 
preserves  or  jelly. 

"Sometimes  /when  you  feel  that 
you  just  must  have  pie.  try  this  plan: 
Cook  your  fruit  for  filling  and  season 
as  usual.  Place  in  pie  plate  without 
bottom  crust.  Cover  the  top  with 
thin  slices  of  bread,  sprinkle  with 
brown  sugar,  and  set  in  a  hot  stove 
to  toast  and  candy  over.  Serve  hot. 
This  is  really  a  delightful  dessert 
and  liked  by  grown-ups  as  well  as 
children. 

"Omitting  pie  crust  is  one  of  the 
ways  the  Food  Administration  sug- 
gests for  getting  at  that  25  per  cent 
reduction  in  the  consumption  of 
wheat  flour."  -  R.  R. 

Canadian  War  Cake 

NO  recipe  has  been  more  popu- 
lar than  the  one  for  Canadian 
war  cake.     Many  people  like 
this  plain  cake  better  than  the  cakes 
that  call  for  butter,  eggs  and  milk: 
2  cups  of  brown  sugar. 
2  cups  of  hot  water. 
4  tablespoons  of  lard. 
1  teaspoon  of  salt. 
1  teaspoon  of  ground  cinnamon. 
1  teaspoon  of  cloves. 
1  cup  of  raisins. 

Boil  all  these  ingredients  for  five 
minutes  after  they  begin  bubbling. 
When  cold  add  3  cups  of  flour  and  2 
teaspoons  of  soda,  dissolved  in  1  tea- 
spoon of  hot  water.  Bake  in  two 
loaves  in  slow  oven  an  hour  and  a 
Quarter. 


Edited  by  Ruth  Roberts 


New  Butterfly  Hat 

This  Is  a  new  dusty  gray  velvet  hat. 
with  railiant  winged  Insects  circling  the 
crown.  They  are  hand-painted  on  the 
velvet,  recalling  the  velvet  panels  that 
our  grandmothers  used  to  paint.  They 
are  the  prettiest  hats  going  this  season 
and  will  be  all  the  rage  during  the  next 
few  months. 


Patriotic  Breads 

HERE  are  some  recipes  which  in- 
clude the  use  of  corn  meal,  rye 
and  barley  flour  and  other  prod- 
ucts which,  if  generally  utilized,  will 
release  more  wheat  for  export  to  our 
allies.  These  patriotic  breads  are 
easy  to  make. 

Rye  Muffins — Sift  together  1  cup 
of  rye  flour,  1  cup  of  white  flour,  1 
teaspoon  of  salt  and  three  level  tea- 
spoons of  baking  powder.  Beat  up 
1  egg,  add  1  cup  of  milk  and  combine 
with  the  dry  ingredients.  Add  1  table- 
spoon of  molasses  and  1  tablespoon 
of  melted  fat.  Bake  in  hot,  well- 
greased  muffin  pans  twenty-five 
minutes. 

Oatmeal  Muffins — Stir  1  cup  of  roll- 
ed oats  and  1  tablespoon  of  fat  into 
1  cup  of  hot  milk.  Boil  1  minute,  then 
allow  to  stand  until  luke  warm.  Soften 
1  yeast  cake  in  one-fourth  cup  of  luke 
warm  water  and  add  1  tablespoon  of 
sugar.  Combine  the  two  mixtures. 
Add  1  cup  of  flour  and  1  teaspoon  of 
salt  and  beat  thoroughly.  The  batter 
should  be  stiff  as  for  drop  biscuit. 
Cover  and  set  to  rise  until  light — 
about  an  hour.  Fill  well-greased 
muffin  pans  two-thirds  full.  Let  rise 
antil  light,  then  bake  twenty-five  min- 
utes in  a  moderately  hot  oven. 

Barley  Scones — Sift  together  1  cup 
of  whole  wheat  flour,  1  cup  of  barley 
flour,  %  teaspoon  of  salt,  and  2  tea- 
spoons of  baking  powder.  Work  into 
this  2  tablespoons  of  fat.  Add  one- 
third  teaspoon  of  soda  to  three-quar- 
ters of  a  cup  of  sour  milk.  Combine 
the  two  mixtures  to  form  a  soft 
dough.  Turn  out  on  a  floured  board 
and  knead  lightly.  Roll  out  half  an 
inch  thick,  cut  in  diamond  shapes 
and  bake  in  hot  oven. 


A  Nifty  Fall  Costume 

Dress  of  black  satin,  gray  satin  collar 
and  cuffs;  embroidery  on  bottom  of  skirt 
and  sleeves  In  gray,  silver  and  delft;  white 
organdie  collar  and  vest. 


Cornbread  With  Fish 

IT  is  an  old  idea  in  the  South  that 
cornbread  eaten  with  fish  will  do 
away  with  all  danger  of  a  fish 
bone  in  the  throat.  So  cornbread  is 
always  served  with  fish,  fresh  or  salt. 

Whether  this  notion  is  correct, 
cornbread  is  undeniably  good  with 
fish,  and  to  the  Southerner  they  are 
as  natural  mates  as  biscuit  and  fried 
chicken.  There  could  be  no  better 
dinner  bread  served  with  fresh  fish, 
than  crisp  corn  sticks,  and  spoon- 
bread  is  an  excellent  accompaniment 
of  salt  fish  for  breakfast.  Cornbread 
of  unbolted  meal  is  a  more  sustaining 
food  than  white  bread  and  helps  to 
balance  a  fish  dinner  that  otherwise 
might  seem  slim.  While  spoon-bread 
and  salt  fish  make  a  substantial  and 
satisfying  breakfast  if  preceded  by 
cooked  fruit,  white  bread  and  fish 
seem  somehow  to  call  for  potatoes  as 
a  filler.  A  small  portion  of  herring 
goes  a  long  way  with  an  ample  help- 
ing of  spoon-bread  to  extend  the 
flavor.  So  cornbread  is  really  an 
economical  as  well  as  a  satisfactory 
bread  to  serve  with  fish.  The  Food 
Administration  offers  this  as  another 
way  of  getting  at  that  25  per  cent 
cut  in  the  consumption  of  wheat. 


A  Louisiana  Garden 

MY  FRIENDS:  We  peeped 
through  the  bars  of  a  high 
garden  gate,  gave  a  lusty  pull 
to  an  old  gate  bell,  and  then  were 
admitted  to  a  beautiful  garden  by  a 
dear  little  lady,  one  of  the  keepers 
of  this  small  paradise. 

This  happened  during  a  visit  I 
made  in  the  month  of  September  to 
the  quaintest  city  in  the  United 
States,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

To  be  interested  in  the  homes  of 
our  fellowmen  is  not  necessarily 
prompted  by  vulgar  curiosity.  To  be 
curious  is  natural,  and  a  kindly  curi- 
osity and  interest  in  all  that  goes  on 
about  us  are  very  broadening  assets 
in  one's  make-up. 

For  myself,  I  enjoy  a  peep  into 
any  strange  home.  To  see  how  other 
people  order  their  lives  and  meet 
life's  problems  (to  make  a  good  pie 
or  baking  of  bread  is  certainly  a 
problem)  is  of  great  interest  to  me. 

So  I  am  going  to  assume  that  you. 
my  readers,  feel  the  same  way,  and 
tell  you  of  my  visit  to  this  Southern 
home  and  the  two  delightful  women 
who  have  spent  a  lifetime  in  it. 

Through  an  avenue  of  cocoanut 
palms  we  walked  one  Sunday  after- 
noon to  the  old  gate,  where  we  pulled 
the  bell  and  with  our  faces  pressed 
close  to  the  lattice  to  catch  a  first 
glimpse  of  the  wonderful  garden,  we 
waited  for  admittance. 

A  little  walk  led  straight  to  the 
front  "gallery"  and  was  banked  on 
each  side  by  a  riot  ol  greenery,  of 
some  of  which  I  learned  the  names 
later  in  the  day. 

A  flutter  in  the  garden  and  one  of 
the  sisters  came  flying  down  to  wel- 
come us.  The  courtesies  extended 
to  guests  in  a  Southern  home  are 
well  known  and,  combined  with 
French  graciousness  and  vivacity,  one 
has  truly  the  very  essence  of  hospi- 
tality. 

And  let  me  tell  you  that,  although 
these  dear  ladies  have  seen  nothing 
of  the  world,  have  never  traveled  or 
left  this  old  home,  I  felt  very  humble 
as  I  faced  them,  for  by  their  culture 
and  benevolence  they  draw  the  celeb- 
rities of  the  world  to  their  quiet  cor- 
ner as  a  magnet  draws  the  steel. 

From  the  friend  who  took  us  to 
this  charming  place  we  learned  that 
many  people  famous  in  many  lines  of 
work  eagerly  seek  a  few  hours  in 
this  garden,  sheltered  by  the  high 
fence  in  the  Creole  district,  when 
they  visit  New  Orleans. 

After  our  welcome  and  introduc- 
tion to  the  interior  of  the  garden,  we 
found  other  paths  full  of  children. 
Every  Sunday  afternoon,  in  their  lit- 
tle white  dresses,  they  flock  to  hear 
fairy  stories  from  the  lips  of  these 
women  who  love  children  and  flowers 
so  well. 

Near  the  garden  gate  I  found  my- 
self standing  under  a  big  peinsettia. 
Looking  up  at  this  tree.liearly  eight 
feet  tall,  with  many  branches,  I  wa* 
told  by  my  guide,  the  elder  of  the 
sisters,  that  it  had  been  given  to  one 
of  them  "in  a  tiny  pot,  ma  cherie, 
many  Christmases  ago." 

We  wandered  on  and  found  a  wild 
coffee  tree,  whose  little  leave*  fold 
closely  at  night  in  sleep,  and  come 
to  life  with  the  morning  sun. 

Then  we  came  to  the  "park,"  a  lit- 
tle section  of  the  garden,  a  marvel  to 
the  children.  There  the  little  plants 
were  trees,  a  tiny  house  the  farm 
mansion,  with  toy  cattle  and  carts. 
An  engine  house  was  near  by,  with 
the  little  iron  fire  engine  all  ready  for 
the  first  blaze. 

Close  by  was  a  band  stand  with  six" 
lusty  plaster  musicians,  who  have  to 
be  taken  in  at  night  (for  tropical  rain 
is  bad  for  artists). 

Beyond  the  miniature  park  we 
found  a  delicate  plant  in  a  pretty 
holder.  The  children  and  I  hardly 
breathed  while  our  guide  told  us  i» 
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Sturdy  Warm  Hosiery 
for  Winter  Months 

If  you  like  good,  warm  hosiery, 
buy  Durable  -  Durham  Fleece  - 
lined.  It  is  much  heavier  than 
most  fleece -lined  hosiery  at  the 
same  price— 25  cents  a  pair.  The 
extra  weight  means  extra  value, 
extra  warmth  and  extra  wear. 

DURABLE 

DURHAM  HOSIERY 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 
Is  Made  Strongest 
Where  the  Wear  is  Hardest 

Not  only  Is  Durable-DURHAM  made  in 
fleece-lined,  but  also  for  all  occasions 
and  all  seasons.  Durable-DURHAM  will 
always  save  darning  and  cut  down  ho- 
siery bills  because  the  heels,  toes  and 
soles  are  strongly  reinforced;  the  lees 
are  full  length;  the  wide  elastic  top  with 
the  anti-run  stitch  can't  be  pulled  off  or 
torn  by  carters;  the  feet  and  toes  are 
smooth,  seamless  and  even;  ankles  fit 
snugly  without  wrinkles ;  the  color  is  fast 
because  the  famous  Durham  dyes  prevent 
color  from  fading  or  turning  green  after 
wearing  or  washing;  quality  is  uniform 
throughout  Durable-DURHAM  Hosiery  is 
made  in  all  weights  for  all  seasons  of  the 
year  and  sells  for  15, 19,  25  and  36  cents. 
Buy  Durable-DURHAM  Hosiery  for  every- 
body in  the  family. 

Ask  your  dealer 
to  show  you  our 
women  ' s  and 
men's  35c  silk- 
mercerized  ho- 
siery tvlth  the 
patented  anti- 
run  stitch. 


Trado-Mark 

DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS.  Durham,  N.  C. 


f  THE  |  ORIGINAL  i~Xl  CHEMICAL! 

Indoor  Uosei 

30,000  SOLD— FIFTH  YEAR 

More  Comfortable, 
Healthful,  Convenient 

Kli  m  innt.cH  the  out  -  house, 
open  vault  and  ceee  pool, 
which  are  brooding  places 
for  germo.  Have  ft  warm, 
sanitary ,  odorless  toilet  right 
In  your  home.  No  going  out 
in  cold  wt'Ather.  A  boon  to 
invalids.  Endorsed  by  State 
Boards  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

Put  It  Any  when*  In  The  Home 
The  germs  are  killed  by  a  chemical  process  In 
water  in  the  container.  Empty  once  ft  month. 
No  more  trouble  to  empty  than  ashes.  Closet  ab- 
solutely guaranteed-.  Guarantee  on  file  in  the 
office  of  this  publication.  Ask  for  catalog  and  price 
MWI  SANITARY  MFO.  CO        921 1  6m  ST.,  IETR0IT, 

Ask  about  tb«  Ro-S*d  W*.h«Und--Hot  and  Cold  MICH 
Runalnc  Waff  Without  Plumbing  mntn. 


V*     CHINA      ^  • 
CEM  E  NT* 

STANDS  HOT  AND  COLO  WATER  IO« 


MALIGNANT 
GROWTHS 

TUMORS,  WENS  AND 
ALL  BREAST  LUMPS 
CURED 

Strictly  a  non-operative  treatment.  NO  KNIFE, 
NO  BLOOD  AND  WITH  LITTLE  OR  NO  PAIN. 
Our  method  of  application  positively  kills  every 
particle  of  diseased  tissue. 

REMEMBER  that  dancer  signal  is  a  sore  that 
does  not  deal  or  the  rapid  increase  of  growth  In  a 
slump,  wart,  mole  or  scab  wblcb  may  have  been 
present  a  long  time.  If  these  conditions  appear 
In  an  Individual  over  40  years  of  age  they  are 
NEARLY  ALWAYS  OF  A  MALIGNANT  NA- 
TURE and  abould1  be  given  Immediate  attention. 

Send  for  our  64 -page  (free)  book  with  names 
and  testimonials  of  cured  patients.  Many  right 
burs  In  your  own  vicinity.  EXAMINATION  FREE. 

THE  DR.  J.  H.  SHIRLEY  CO. 
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her  fascinating  manner  of  this  plant, 
called  Ladies'  Lace,  because  of  its 
fragile  appearance  and  Artillery  be- 
cause of  the  pop-pop-popping  noise 
it  makes  all  the  time,  audible  only  to 
the  frogs  and  the  bees  or  sensitive 
human  ears  attuned  to  Nature. 

Under  a  big  tree  stands  a  tabic, 
the  top  all  inlaid  with  bits  of  china — 
wonderful  and  rare  china  from 
France — each  broken  piece  conveying 
a  memory  and  a  meaning  to  its 
owners. 

And  in  the  heart  of  this  lovely  gar- 
den, covered  by  interlaced  tree 
branches,  stands  a  shrine  with  a  fig- 
ure of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

At  Christmas  and  Easter  time  this 
spot  is  beautifully  decorated  and  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  are  given,  in 
which  the  children  take  part. 

From  the  garden  we  were  shown 
the  house.  Blinds  were  tightly 
closed,  as  they  always  are  in  this 
warm  country.  On  a  table  stood  a 
large  doll— a  bride  dressed  in  the 
fashion  of  thirty  years  ago,  the  time 
that  she  arrived  from  Paris  as  a  pres- 
ent to  one  of  the  sisters,  then  a 
child.  She— the  doll— is  always  there 
to  be  admired,  perfect  still  in  every 
detail,  from  high  shoes  to  her  long 
white  veil— a  tribute  to  the  loving 
care  of  her  devoted  owner. 

We  departed  at  last  with  our 
hostesses'  most  urgent  request  to  re- 
turn soon  again  to  their  home,  and  as 
I  looked  back  once  more  on  the  other 
side  of  the  latticed  gate  I  saw  the 
children  grouped  at  the  feet  of  the 
elder  sister,  their  little  faces  lifted  in 
wonder  at  the  beginning  of  a  fairy 
tale. 

Should  we  go  back  to  bear  it?  Ah! 
but  the  tale  was  told  in  French! 

RUTH  ROBERTS. 
New  Orleans,  September  30,  1917. 


Simple  and  Wasteful 

COULD  a  housekeeper  serve  less 
than  bacon,  rolls  and  coffee  for 
breakfast?  The  answer  is  serve 
more,  and  waste  less.  Bacon  and 
wheat  flour  are  two  of  these  foods. 
The  simple  breakfast  of  bacon  and 
rolls  means  eating  too  much  of  the 
concentrated  foods  needed  for  ship- 
ping to  Europe,  and  too  little  of  the 
perishable  foods  that  can  be  used  only 
at  home. 

With  this  simple  breakfast  a  boy 
of  twelve  will  eat  six  rolls  and  all 
of  the  bacon  you  will  allow,  and  then 
not  be  satisfied.  Replace  the  rolls 
with  coinmeal  muffins,  cut  the  bacon 
to  two  rashers  apiece,  and  add  a 
generous  dish  of  one  of  these  locally 
produced  perishables — apples,  pota- 
toes, or  hominy  grits. 

This  is  a  cheaper  meal,  a  better  bal- 
anced meal,  and  a  less  wasteful  meal 
than  that  simple  breakfast. 


Ingenious  Preserving 

AN  ingenious  canning  and  pre- 
serving plan  is  being  promoted 
by  the  Pyallup  and  Sumner 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Pyallup, 
Wash.  This  association  has  a  large 
cannery  operated  co-operatively  by 
fruit  growers.  It  puts  up  gallon  cans 
of  fruit  in  a  water  pack,  and  these 
are  sold  through  grocers  to  house- 
wives, who  can  later  turn  them  into 
jelly,  jam  and  preserves  at  home. 

The  retail  grocery  trade  is  given 
show  cards  and  recipes  for  advertis- 
ing to  housewives,  who  use  the 
water-packed  fruit  to  make  home  deli- 
cacies after  the  hot  weather  is  over. 

This  relieves  pressure  during  fresh 
fruit  season,  and  also  enables  the 
housewife  to  use  jelly  tumblers  and 
fruit  jars  over  again. 


RHEUMATISM 


m4ti"cmR  C',th?  famous  ROOT  and  BERRY  remedy  for  the  cure  of  RHEU- 
MATISMand  the  purifying  of  the  blood  (and  will  also  act  on  the  kidneys), 
has  cured  thousands.  Contains  no  opiates  or  chemicals,  and  the  most  deli- 
cate stomach  can  take  it.  An  outfit  (two  weeks'  treatment)  contains  an  8- 
ounce  bottle  of  liquid,  a  box  erf  tablets  for  internal  use  and  a  1-ounce  bottle 
of  oil  especially  prepared  for  MASSAGING  the  parts  affected.  Results  Guar- 
anteed or  money  refunded.  Price,  $1.60  per  outfit.  If  not  at  your  local  drug- 
gist, we  will  send  prepaid  by  Parcel  Post,  C.  O.  D.    Write  today 

ANTI  -  URIC  CO. 

32  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 


The  test  of  to  day  is  the 

Pocket  Book  test 


Today  home  management  is  on  a  war, 
not  a  peace  basis.   "How  much  am  I 
getting  in  nutriment  for  what  I  pay?" 
is  the  home  manager's  problem. 

In  peace  or  war  Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate 
makes  good  as  an  economical  and  appealing 
food.  A  blend  of  pure  cocoa  and  sugar,  two  of 
the  most  nourishing  foods  known,  it  supplies 
energy  and  resupplies  waste  tissue  at  lowest 
cost  Use  it  freely  as  a  food  and  you  will  prac- 
tice food  conservation. 


Gkirardellis 

Ground  Chocolate 


comes  in  1-lb.  and  34b. 

cans.    Order  from  your  grocer. 


D.  CHIRARDELL1  COMPACT 
Since  1852  So  Fra— im 
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FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 

Our  rate  for  classified  advertisements  on  the  Market  Place  pages  is  3  cents  per  word  for  each  insertion.  Advertisements  must 
reach  us  before  the  23d  of  each  month.  Changes  of  copy  of  advertisements  running  till  forbid  must  be  in  our  hands  by  the 
10th  of  each  month  preceding  date  of  issue.    Address  ORCHARD  AND  FARM,  Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

See  Page  42  for  Other  Classified  Advertising. 


REAL  ESTATE 

SONORA  VALLEY 

LAND 
$12  to  $15  An  Acre 

New  and  wonderful  farming  and  stock- 
raising  district:  80  miles  south  of  United 
States  boundary  line;  west  of  Sierra  Madre 
mountains:  Southern  Pacific  railroad  runs 
through  valley.  Very  fertile  soil:  free  from 
alkali;  nearly  level;  one  of  finest  tracts  In 
Mexico;  perfect  drainage.  Land  works  eas- 
ily; fine  for  wheat,  corn,  beans,  rye.  small 
grains,  feed  stuffs,  potatoes  and  vegetables. 

2  Crops  Annually  ™&iM  V!\ 

summer  crops  of  corn,  beans,  Kaffir  corn, 
sorRhum  and  grasses  are  planted  in  June 
or  first  part  of  July  and  gathered  In  Novem- 
ber; then  land  is  prepared  for  wheat,  rye 
or  oats,  which  is  sown  before  February  and 
harvested  In  April  and  May.  Crops  mature 
early  and  are  ready  for  market  when  prices 
are  highest.  Sunshine  All  Year — An  Incom- 
parable mild  climate  with  mountain  and 
■ea  breezes  at  elevation  of  2300  feet  makes 
an  ideal  place  to  live;  always  cool  in  the 
shade-  artificial  heat  never  needed  except 
for  cooking  purposes:  children  go  barefoot 
whole  year;  average  temperature,  73.  No 
cyclones,  no  sunstrokes,  no  consumption,  no 
mosquitoes,  no  malaria. 

Annual  rainfall  ample,  as  growing  season 
Is  quicker  and  evaporation  less  than  else- 
where. Finest  drinking  water  at  a  depth 
of  25  to  90  feet. 

For  farming  and  stock  raising,  no  other 
country  affords  such  natural  resources.  With 
an  abundant  supply  of  water  and  wild 
grasses,  these  lands  afford  an  Ideal  place 
for  raising  livestock.  No  shelter  needed  for 
livestock  at  any  time.  Positive  security  for 
all  American  investors.  Taxes  very  reason- 
able.   Labor  cheap. 

Free  booklet,  scenes,  descriptive  Informa- 
tion and  testimonials  from  settlers  without 
oharge  by  writing  the 

SONORA  VALLEY  LAND  COMPANY, 
416  California  Bldg.,  Second  ahd  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY — $2000  secures  a 
choice  Improved  ranch,  15  acres;  pears 
and  apples  coming  Into  bearing;  sandy  loam 
soil,  all  tillable,  plenty  of  water,  good  alfalfa 
land.  Four  miles  from  P.  O.  Oood  roads. 
Telephone  and  electric  power;  Improvements 
cannot  be  duplicated  for  $4000.  Yours  for 
$2000  down,  balance  terms  to  suit.  Address 
owner.  Box  403,  Lancaster,  Cal. 

$6».M  PER  ACRE — 40  acres  of  rich  black, 
sandy  loam  In  Fresno  County;  new  house 
and  barn;  good  granary;  leveled;  ditched  for 
water;  bog-tight  fence.  New  $25,000  school 
building  within  %  mile.  Plenty  of  water  for 
Irrigation.  One-half*  price  to  close  estate. 
R.  F.  Wells,  Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Francisco, 
CaL   

FOR  SALE  OR  n»XCHANGE — A  beautiful 
building  lot  of  1  1-lt  acres  in  size,  In  the 
wonderful  A  tascadero  Colony.  Located  close 
In  on  one  of  the  principal  streets  near  the 
great  State  highway.  In  well  built-up  neigh- 
borhood. Would  exchange  for  small  ranch 
same  value,  $2500. **.  Address  H.  W.  Wood, 
Atascadero,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — 437  acres  of  land  25  miles  N. 

E.  of  Sacramento,  five  miles  from  Lin- 
coln, near  State  Highway.  Will  sell  all,  or 
In  80- acre  tracts.  Small  payment,  balance 
long  time.  Land  Is  suitable  for  olives  or 
almonds.  If  not  sold  soon  will  rent  to  suit- 
able tenant  for  a  number  of  years.  A. 
Dixon.  605  Atlantic  ave..  Long  Beach,  Cal. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


IOND  ORCHARDS,  splendid  condition, 
two  years  planted.  Level  loam  soil,  frost- 
less  belt,  X  mile  highway  and  R.  R.  station. 
2  years'  more  care.  $250  per  acre;  $26 
down,  $2.60  monthly;  %  purchase  price  pay- 
able from  crops.  Write  for  folder.  Call- 
fornla  Almond  Company.  Inc.,  Arbuckle.  Cal. 

$7090  FOR  «•»  ACRES  MOUNTAIN  RANCH. 

Tan  bark,  redwood,  grazing,  good  water, 
rich  soil,  60  bushels  grown  this  year  acre. 
%  interest  in  thresh  rig,  wagons,  other  uten- 
sils, six  mnlee  and  horses,  family  orchard, 
three  houses,  telephone  in  houses.  J.  B. 
Banders,  Boonvllle,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — A  fine  ranch.  397  acres,  on  the 
State  Highway  to  Yosemlte  and  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  Railway.  For  more  Important  In- 
formation address  A.  J.  SMITH,  Oroveland, 
Tuolumne  County.  California.  

16  ACRES  West  Anderson,  Shasta  County, 
subject  to  irrigation,  suitable  for  olIveB, 
peaches,  etc.;  $50  acre  cash.  Used  car  taken 
as  part  payment.  W.  R.,  OUnda  P.  O., 
Shasta  County,  Cal.  

184  ACRE  mountain  ranch,  Sonoma  Co.,  1*4 
miles  town,  16  acres  bearing  orchard.  40 
acres  timber,  house,  barn,  springs,  game, 
ideal  climate,  magnificent  view,  $3600.  F. 
Bond.  Cloverdale.  Cal.  

40   ACRES.   IMPROVED.   4   miles  south  of 
Kingsbury    (on    Kings    County  highway, 
under  construction).    Choice  location.  Must 
■ell.  AddreBS  Wm.  Bchmltt.  Kingsbury,  Calif. 

40  ACRES   ALFALFA   LAND,   with  water, 
close  to  railroad.    No  payment,  interest  or 
taxes  the  first  year.     Price  $140  per  acre. 
P.  O.  Box  176,  Oakdale.  Cal. 


SPLENDID  QOINQ  DAIRY  RANCH — In  San 
Mateo  County,  Just  over  the  San  Francisco 
line.  Live  stock  Includes  60  grade  cows,  $ 
registered  Holsteln  cows.  2  bulls  (prize  win- 
ners at  World's  Fair),  2  registered  Guernsey 
cows  and  2  bulls,  about  60  calves,  16  head 
of  well-bred  horses,  20  hogs,  10.000  chickens, 
300  roosters;  farming  utensils.  Including 
planters,  seeders,  cutters,  spreaders,  Fresno 
scrapers,  harrows,  etc. ;  also  2  15  h.  p.  mo- 
tors, power  saws,  mixers,  steamers,  gas  en- 
gines, transformers  and  all  necessary  ma- 
chinery; also  barns,  milk  house,  calf  house, 
milk  cooler  tanks,  100  poultry  houses,  Incu- 
bator house,  19  Incubators,  8  wagons,  1  Kis- 
sel truck,  1  Ford  truck,  1  Studebaker;  house- 
hold furniture — In  short,  all  necessary  equip- 
ment and  appurtenances  of  a  high-grade, 
modern,  sanitary  dairy  also  good  will  of  the 
business,  Including  lease  on  600  acres  for 
ten  years,  milk  delivery  route  and  contracts. 
Price,  $75,000.  Easy  terms.  Will  sell  chicken 
ranch  separately  If  desired.  For  further  par- 
ticulars address  Allen  Moyer,  315  Bush 
Street,  San  Francisco.  


NO  PAYMENT  DOWN. 

FARMERS  ARE  MAKING  GOOD  IN  THE 
"PROJECT  OF  NO  REGRETS,"  AT  OR- 
LAND,  CAL.:  WATER  FURNISHED  BY 
UNCLE  SAM;  WE  SUPPLY  THE  LAND 
AND  ASK  NO  PAYMENT  UNTIL  YOU  CAN 
MAKE  SAME  FROM  CROPS;  NO  BETTER 
SOIL  FOR  ALFALFA,  ALMONDS,  OLIVES. 
ORANGES,  LEMONS,  ETC.  WRITE  US 
FOR  U.  a  GOVERNMENT  REPORT  AND 
BOOKLET,  "ORLAND  FARMS." 

P.  D.  BURR  CO., 
235  MONTGOMERY  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO.   


RANCH  FOR  RENT — A  1280-acre  foothill 
ranch  suitable  for  general  farming  and 
stock  raising;  300  to  400  acres  can  be  cul- 
tivated to  grain;  100  acres  has  been  farmed. 
Land  adapted  for  fruit  trees,  especially  al- 
mond and  olives.  (Small  olive  grove  now 
thriving.)  House,  barn,  small  creek  on 
place,  several  wells.  Will  lease  on  reason- 
able terms  or  on  shares.  L.  C.  Tamm,  628 
Montgomery   St.,   San  Francisco. 

EL  DORADO  COUNTY  RANCH  of  640  acres. 

all  under  fence;  300  acres  under  cultivation; 
100  acres  summer  fallow,  now  seeding;  bal- 
ance fine  fruit  and  grain  land  when  cleared; 
two  sets  erf  buildings;  houses  8  rooms  each; 
large  barns  and  outbuildings;  all  farming  Im- 
plements, 10  tons  hay,  4  head  horses,  and 
things  too  numerous  to  mention;  price,  $30 
per  acre;  terms;  no  lease  and  no  trade.  Ad- 
dress Box  803.  Orchard  and  Farm.  

EL  DORADO  COUNTY  RANCH— 147%  acres, 
all  under  hog  fence;  25  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion, balance  brush  and  timber;  4- room 
house,  barn  and  outbuildings,  4  acres  or- 
chard; on  county  road;  price,  $15  per  acre; 
$800  cash,  balance  on  time;  no  lease,  no 
trade.    Address  Box  804.  Orchard  and  Farm. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP— A  good  start  for  cattle 
raising  at  a  bargain;  12  head  of  stock;  one 
fine  saddle  horse,  trained  to  drive  stock;  64 
acres  good  land;  small  fig  orchard,  house, 
barns,  etc  For  particulars  address  Box  169, 
Placervllle.  El  Dorado,  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Thirty-five  acre  home,  all  un- 
der cultivation;  fruit,  alfalfa,  beans,  wal- 
nuts: Sacramento  16  miles;  half-mile  town, 
high  school,  station.  Details  on  applica- 
tion. John  Lammlman,  Box  195,  Elk  Grove, 
Sacramento  Co..  Cal.  

FORTY  ACRES  oat.  hay  land  In  Sonoma 
Valley.  7-room  house,  barn,  outbuildings, 
chickens,  cow,  wagons,  farm  Implements, 
windmill,  bearing  family  orchard.  Price 
$8600,  terms.  J.  P.  Alexander,  918  Halght 
st  ,  San  Francisco.  

FOR  SALE — 170  acres    orchard,  vineyard. 

grain  land,  dwellings;  all  level;  excellent 
soli,  pumping  plane  equipments.  Shasta 
county:  half  value.  Owner,  2807  Dalton  ave., 
Los  Angeles.  

BUY,  SELL  OR  TRADE  farms,  city  prop- 
erty and  merchandise  stocks.  Give  full 
particulars  and  tell  me  what  you  have  and 
what  you  want.  D.  J.  Forbes,  163  Grand 
Ave..  Portland.  Ore.  

CALL  OR  WRITE  US  ABOUT  PENINSULA 
OR  SANTA  ROSA.  Sonoma  Co.  Small 
and  large  farms  and  orchards.  Have  bar- 
gain. Fournler  White  &  Co.,  496  Monad- 
nook  Bldg..  San  Francisco.  

FOR  SALE: — 4tt    acres    bearing  deciduous 
fruit,   best  soil.     Part   down,   balance  to 
suit.     Buyer  ask  for  particulars.  Address 
Box  531,  Motor  Car  A,  via  Fair  OakB,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN— Two  acres  In 
Paso  Robles.     Four-room  house  on  place. 
$1260,   or   four   acres,    $2100.     Carl  Storla, 
Paso  Robles,  California. 


WE   ARE    AGENTS   for   the   best   land  In 
South  San  Joaquin  Irrigation  District  on 
the  easiest  of  terms.  Address  Rlpon  Nursery 
-o-  Rlpon.  Cal  

300  ACRES  near  Salinas  and\  Watsonvllle; 

bean  and  potato  land;  $100  per  acre. 
Write  for  full  particulars.  E.  R.  WIL- 
LIAMS,  Castrovllle.  Cal  

160  ACRES  RICH  VALLEY  grain  land  near 

Tracy.  Cal..  $76.00  per  acre.  A.  W.  HUG- 
GINS.  160  Post  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


IF  you  want  to  buy  land,  orchard  or  bean. 
Just  write  your  wants  to  P.  O.   Box  74, 
Morgan  Hill.    I  have  It. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


I  HAVE  four  or  five  nice  Improved  Ban 
Joaquin  Valley  ranches  located  near  my 
large  ranch  now  being  settled  by  Dunkard 
farmers  as  a  colony.  These  places  are  40 
to  100  acres  In  size,  splendidly  equipped 
with  electric  Irrigating  plants,  partly  in 
alfalfa,  young  figs  and  apricots,  good  houses, 
barns,  silos,  etc.  Finest  slit  soil  and  most 
unlimited  water  supply  In  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  Good  schools,  town  and  market 
near  by.  I  can  help  you  to  a  nice  place  and 
take  moderate  amount  of  good  property  In 
part  payment,  giving  long  terms  and  low 
Interest  on  balance  so  places  can  pay  their 
own  Indebtedness.  ARTHUR  VERNON, 
Owner,   Fresno,  Calif. 


FOR    SALE — 160-acre    fruit    ranch;  about 
2600  boxes  apples   Included;   terma  Ad- 
dress C.  P.  Dlx,  Cohasset,  Cal. 


COUNTRY  PROPERTY— For  Sale 


BEST  CHICKEN  HOG 

DAIRY  RANCH  IN  STATE 
FOR  SMALL  PRICE 
You  can  raise  your  own  feed  such  aa 
large  crops  of  Egyptian  corn,  Mllo  maize, 
alfalfa,  rice.  The  crop  of  20  acres  will  sup- 
port your  1000  chickens;  all  your  Income 
will  be  profit.  Railroad  station,  school,  post- 
office  on  property;  only  94  miles  from  San 
Francisco.  I  am  sub-dlvlding  my  large 
ranch;  the  land  Is  level  and  productive  I 
will  sell  Into  20  or  more  acre  tracts  at  a 
bargain.  Only  $125  per  acre.  Small  pay- 
ment down,  balance  best  of  terms,  like 
paying  rent;  abundance  of  water  for  irriga- 
tion at  small  cost;  drinking  water  99  per 
pent  pure:  excellent  transportation  facil- 
ities, electric  lights,  telephone.  Do  not 
ml88  this  opportunity,  but  wr|te  to  owner, 
J.  MEYER.  Elllsworth  P.  P.,  Avena.  Cal. 

THIS  IMPROVED  DAIRY  AT 
BIGGEST  BARGAIN. 
Small  payment  down,  balance  best  of 
terms,  like  paying  off  with  rent;  J40-acre 
dairy  ranch;  sandy  loam,  adapted  for  rals- 
^"fio  ,a.rge  5ro?"  °L  alfalfa  and  corn  and 
walnuts  and  almonds  on  borders  of  checks; 
the  finest  kind  of  Irrigation  system,  cost  of 
irrigation  is  small;  when  all  In  alfalfa  will 
hf.n'ii.?1  le2"  200  cow":  uP-to-date  dairy 
buildings:    fine    home;    railroad    station  on 

I  mnltty.'!',h'ch  ,takes  mllk  from  your  door; 
I  must  sell  as  I  can  t  take  care  of  If  not 
!H  fcrcm  „San  Francisco.  OWNER.  P  O 
Box  633,  San  Francisco. 


REAL  ESTATE  FOR  EXCHANGE 


^EXCHANGE--,  want  country  property 
«.Wh  £Ve  mo<Lern  bungalows,  $3760  to  $4600 
Cfnn°t  be  duplicated  today  at  present 
rJm»rtPr'Ces-  .  AT,e  we"  «'tuated  and  well 
to?  ,h:.mCCt^0naI1i:  one  8e"»  Yo»  "n  trade 
.°,ti„- today,   but  not   when  times  get 

loirccnSaiVd0^1  ,2°Mn°-  °'  A-  WoR 
SAN  FRANCISCO— Income  property  fine 
lr,S0r^*rrn"nproved„w,tn  substantial  bulld- 
W?ll  e*ch.;°.0n7-  Ren,al  »2300  D"  ■"•num. 
Ann  "Change  for  country  land  up  to  $16  - 
Vti~.  Ba'ance  can  remain  at  «  per  cent  Full 
price  reduced  to  $26,000.  Send  full  partlcu- 
V  Jr8t  'etter.  L.  Jacobs,  «37  Mer- 
chants    Exchange,  San  Francisco.  

SALE  OR  EXCHANGE — 820  acres 
highly  Improved.  4  miles  from  Callpatrla 
Imperial  Co.;  best  medium  soft  soil;  fenced 
Sw„0„„pa*ture*'  house  and  barn;  will  rent 
$6000  year;  give  big  deal;  part  cash,  some 
exchange.  F6441.  J.  K.  LLOYD,  owner, 
817  Lisgner  Bldg.,  L.  A.  

WANT  WALNUT  GROVE  for  furnished 
apartments;  always  good  producer:  in- 
come $226  and  up  pei  month.  Just  the 
place  for  man  and  wife.  Price  $16,000  Will 
adjust  mortgages.  Tomllnson,  1106  Story 
Bldg.,  Los  Angeles.  

WE  CONDUCT  under  experienced  manage- 
ment a  high-class  real  estate  exchange 
department.  Johnson  A  Temple  (exchange 
department),  12  North  First  St.,  Ban  Jose, 
Cal.  

HAVE  two  East  Oakland  cottages,  clear,  al- 
ways  rented.     Want  Santa   Clara  ranch, 
clear:  no  agents.     Fred  Hasa,  3677  Jackson 

St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

FOR  EXCHANGE — $4600  equity  In  alfalfa 
or  broom  corn  land,  120  acres;  will  accept 
cows  or  dry  farming  land.     W.  F.  Taylor, 
Lancaster,  Cal. 

FARMS  WANTED 

WANTED  TO  HEAR  from  owner  of  good 
ranch  for  sale.    State  cash  price,  full  par- 
tlculars.     D.  F.  Bush.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of  farm  or 
unimproved  land  for  sale.    O.  K.  Hawley, 
Baldwin.  Wisconsin. 


GOVERNMENT  LAND 


TOWNSHIP  MAPS  showing    vacant  lands 
adapted    for    agriculture    or    grazing  $6. 
Homeseekers'   Guide,   356   South  Broadway, 
suite  221. 


IMPERIAL  VALLEY  LANDS 


For  Sale= 

IMPERIAL 
VALLEY 
LAND 


If  you  want  to  raise  Cotton, 
Corn,  Cantaloupes.  Cattle,  Grata. 
Grapes,  Grapefruit,  Hogs.  Horses. 
Honey,  Alfalfa,  Asparagus,  Any- 
thing, in  fact,  where  It  pays  to 
farm,  INVESTIGATE  the  good, 
cheap  lands  offered,  with  abundant 
water  supply,  on  EASY  TERMS,  by 
the  Imperial  Valley  Farm  Lands  As- 
sociation, near  Callpatrla,  In  the 
North  End  of  Imperial  Valley.  Sold 
in  tracts  of  from  6  to  640  acres;  five 
equal  annual  payments;  low  Inter- 
eat.  Call  or  address  either  WALTER 
K  BOWKER.  603  Bryson  Bldg.,  Los 
Angeles:  HERBERT  CORNISH,  1110 
Van  Nuys  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  or 
H.  H.  CLARK.  Callpatrla,  CaL 


FARM  LANDS,  HOMESTEADS 


I  OWN  SOME  OF  THE  FINEST  ALFALFA, 
fruit  and  general  farming  land  In  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  la  Just  north  of  this 
city  In  ths  famous  silt  basin  of  Madera 
county,  with  unlimited  Irrigation  water.  On 
my  ranch  a  colony  of  Dunkarda  Is  settling 
and  that  guarantees  a  splendid,  highly  Im- 
proved neighborhood.  The  property  la  level, 
has  been  farmed  to  crop.  Is  three  mile* 
from  town.  State  Highway  and  railroad. 
I  am  no  real  estate  man  and  will  deal  direct 
with  anyone  desiring  GOOD  Irrigated  land 
and  wishing  to  give  In  payment  other  pros- 
arty.     ARTHUR  VERNON,  Fresno,  Calif. 

UTAH      LANDS,      HOMESTEADS.  PRsTDE 
CIRCULAR — For   Sale.    Uinta   Baain  Re 
I  linqulshments,    partly    developed.  Improve* 
farms.      Homesteaders'    Guide,    Salt  Lake 

City.  Utah.  

OREGON.     CALIFORNIA  GOVERNMENT 
LANDS — Latest  Green  Booklet  Free  Telia 
"How,  Why,  Where."    Write  Joseph  Clark, 

Sacramento.  •  

FARM  LANDS  skillfully  experted.  appraised 
for  Investment  or  mortgage;   advice  and 
help  to  buyera    Wooster  Co.,  Phelan  Bldg.. 
8an  Francisco. 

PUBLIC  and  private  lands,  fine  soil:  water; 

long  time  payments.  S.  C.  Miller,  Nichol- 
son Bldg.,  Phoenix.  Arizona 


TO  LET  OR  FOR  SALE 


TO  LET— RANCH  AT  BAKER8FIELD  tor 
term  of  three  to  live  years;  Ideal  tar 
dairy:  1*0  acres  (all  level):  80  acres  In  al- 
falfa, balance  In  wild  grass.  Ample  ditek 
water  for  irrigation  always  available.  Goad 
well  for  stock  and  domestic  purposea  Oood 
2-story  8-room  house,  barns,  shad*  and 
fruit  trees,  grapes,  nuta  and  berrlea  Com- 
plete outfit  of  new  farming  Implements, 
wagon  and  buggy.  Rental  (to  tenant  wis* 
will  put  In  20  additional  acres  of  alfalfa 
each  year)  $1200  first  year,  thereafter  $$•* 
additional  rental  each  year.  Or  for  sale — 
price  $80,000;  terms  one-third  cash,  balance 
6  years.  Interest  6  per  cent  per  annum,  wltk 
privilege  of  paving  on  account  at  any  time 
Owner,   636    Wesley   Roberts  Building,  Las 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 


1900  ACRES.  First-class  stock  farm  in  Doug- 
las County,  Oregon,  about  2  miles  by  the 
Pacific  Highway,  a  hard-surfaced  road  now 
under  construction  from  Oakland,  a  good 
little  town  on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern 
Paclflo  Railway.  All  well  fenced,  with  heavy 
woven  wire,  white  oak  poets,  and  subdi- 
vided Into  pastures,  each  with  spring  water: 
beautifully  timbered,  scattering  oak  and  Br. 
Suitable  buildings,  good  repair.  New,  modem 
sheep  barn  for  large  flock  lambing  ewea 
About  one-half  tillable:  160  acres  In  culti- 
vation; 60  acres  seeded  down  to  hay.  Early 
pasture.  Price  $27  per  scrs  on  reasonable 
terma  Farm  Is  In  capital  condition  and 
partly  stocked.  Sbeep,  horses,  Implements 
can  be  taken  over  at  an  appraised  valuation. 
Wm.  McMastsr,  701  Corbett  Building.  Port- 
land. Oregon.  , 
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FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 

Our  rate  for  classified  advertisements  on  the  Market  Place  pages  is  3  cents  per  word  for  each  insertion.  Advertisements  must 
reach  us  before  the  23d  of  each  month.  Changes  of  copy  of  advertisements  running  till  forbid  must  be  in  our  hands  by  the 
10th  of  each  month  preceding  date  of  issue.    Address  ORCHARD  AND  FARM,  Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

See  Page  42  for  Other  Classified  Advertising. 


POULTRY 


JANUARY     AND     FBBROART  CHICKS! 

Book  your  order,  soon.  Write  u»  and  find 
out  about  our  «tock.  our  hatchery  and  our 
prices.  A  modern  plant  of  large  capacity 
enables  us  to  sell  quality  chicks  at  reason- 
able prices  and  give  satisfaction^  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
R  I  Reds,  Black  Minorca*.  The  best  of  the 
utility  breeds.  Now  la  the  time  to  plan  for 
the  spring,  and  our  free  circular  Is  worth 
reading.     THE  MISSION  HATCHERY.  Box 

7.  Campbell,  Cal.  

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Cockerels, 
fine  husky  fellows  for  breeding;  hens  and 
pullets  that  are  wonderful  layers;  bred  from 
champion  prize  winners  at  California's  lead- 
ing shows.  If  It's  Barred  Rocka  you  want, 
get  In  touch  with  me  right  away.  I  have 
bred  them  exclusively  for  nineteen  years. 
Yes,  we  are  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs.    Write  for  catalog.    Vodden's  Rockery, 

Los  Qatos,  Cal.  

FINEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  WORLD— 
Baby  chicks,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and 
White  Leghorns,  settings,  100,  1000,  hatched 
right  In  our  (00,000  brick  and  concrete 
hatchery  from  our  quality  heavy  layers; 
reasonable  prices;  stock  hatching  eggs.  Peb- 
blealde  Poultry  Farm,  Sunnyvale.  California. 
DON'T  QUIT — Write   us  about  fall  chicks. 

We  have  them  ready  now.  Chickens 
will  be  scarce.  Raise  some  and  get  high 
prices  for  eggs  and  fowls.  Don't  forget  to 
write  us.  Several  breeds.  Good  strong 
chicks.     Campbell    Poultry    Ranch,  Camp- 

bell,  Cal.  

RIGHT    CHICKS    AT    RIGHT    PRICES — 18 
varieties.  Best  thoroughbred  stock.  Strong, 
sturdy,  livable  chicks.    Kindly  state  Breed. 
Quantity   and   Time   of   Delivery.  Fresno- 

Petaluma  Hatchery.  Fresno,  Cal.  

GOLDEN  AND  SILYHR  PHEASANTS— Jap- 
anese Silkies.  Golden  Seabright  Bantams, 
also  Black-Breasted  Game  Bantam  Cock- 
erels. Boulevard  Park  Aviaries,  2323  F 
Btreet,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

EASTMAN'S    BRED-TO-LAY    Barred  Ply- 
mouth    Rocks — Chicks,     eggs,  cockerels. 
We  Hoganize  and  trapnest.    Falrmead  Poul- 
try Farm,  Falrmead,  California.    Box  O. 
TRAPNESTED — White  and  Buff  Leghorns; 

great  winners  and  layers.  Eggs,  chicks 
stock.     Arthur  H.  Schroeder.  Mayfleld.  Cal. 

FREE    BOOK — "Chick  ens    from    Shell  to 
Market."   on   application  to   Coulson   Co , 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


RABBITS,  PIGEONS,  DEER 


RAISE   RABBITS   FOR  US — Good  profit*. 

We  furnish  stock  and  buy  back  all  that 
you  raise  for  $2  each.  We  have  a  market 
for  thousands  of  rabbits.  Our  proposition 
strictly  on  the  square.  Send  25c  for  our 
book  on  rabbit  culture,  our  proposition  In 
full  and  catalog  of  rabbit  supplies.  Gll- 
more's  Rabbit  Farm,  Santa  Barbara.  Cal. 
(The  Rabbit  Farm  of  International  Reputa- 
tlon.)  

BE  PRACTICAL — Subscribe  for  the  Pet 
Stock  Werld  and  ret  the  latest  pet  stock 
Information.  Price  60c  per  year.  Get  that 
bright  book.  "The  Cavy — Our  Fancy  Guinea 
Pig."  by  Wagner.  Price  26c.  Two  decidedly 
sensible,  sanitary,  self-cleaning  hutch  plans 
for  |1.  Interesting  descriptive  circular  of 
other  good  things  sent  free.  Sanford's  Pet 
Stock   Farm.    3732    Mldvale   ave.,  Oakland, 

California.  

'THE  WESTERN  RABBIT  BOOK."  Every- 
thing about   rabbits,  furs,   tanning,  etc; 
price  60c. 

"Making  a  living  *•  aa  acre"  and  care  of 
rabbits,  booklet.  26c.   Br  Mrs.  C.  A.  Richey, 
'•1€  N.  Benton  Way.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Stock 
tor  sale.   

PIGEONS — WHITB  KINGS,  White  Giant 
Runts,  Red  and  White  Splash  Carneaux. 
White  King  youngsters  $8.00  doxen.  Giant 
Runt  youngsters  $12.00  doxen.  Carneaux 
mated  pairs  $3.00  pair.  B.  W.  Hazen,  Los 
Qatos,  Cal.,  R.  R.  No.  1.  Box  176.   

PIGEON8 — Belgian    Carneaux    and  Giant 
Homers.     Young  birds  and  fast  breeders. 
■.   B.    Julian,    1500    O  Btreet,  Sacramento, 

Cal.  

QUALITY  FIRST — Satisfaction  always.  Sln- 
nott's    Rabbltry.      Breeder    of  pedigreed 
Belgian  Hares.    Trinity  St..  Fresno.  Cal. 

RABBITS  and  Rabbit  Remedies.  Books,  etc. 

Guinea  pigs.  White  Muscovy  ducks.  Free 
list    Caldwell  Bros..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


WATER  PIPE  AND  CASING 


ALL  sixes  of  pipe  and  screw  casing,  both 
new   and   second   hand,   dipped   and  un- 
dipped; guaranteed.     Prices  light.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works.  804  Howard  St.,  Ban  Francisco. 

■ELECTED  second-hand  pipe;  rails  of  all 
description.     Write  for  our  prices.  SAN 
FRANCISCO    IRON    A    METAL    CO.,  San 
Francisco.  CaL 


NURSERY  AND  GARDEN  STOCK 


81000  PROFIT  PER  ACRE  GROWING  THE 
ALTON  IMPROVED  RED  RASPBERRY — 
Absolutely  the  hardiest  of  all;  most  pro- 
ductive of  any  raspberry  known.  It  com- 
mences to  ripen  Its  enormous  crop  July  1st 
and  continues  to  bear  heavily  through  the 
months  of  July,  August  and  September  until 
bard  frost.  It  Is  enormous  In  size,  delicious 
flavor,  beautiful  color.  It's  a  prize  winner, 
the  money-making  king  of  all.  It's  aa  far 
ahead  of  the  old  "sorts"  as  the  self-binder  Is 
ahead  of  the  old  reap  hook.  One  acre  Is 
worth  more  than  thirty  acres  of  corn.  Plants 
sold  on  a  three  years'  guarantee.  Money 
back  If  not  as  represented.  If  desired,  I  will 
sell  them  on  time,  all  the  way  from  six 
months  up  to  three  years.  Let  me  help  you 
get  started,  as  I  have  many  others  In  this 
pleasant  and  profitable  business.  This  berry 
is  highly  recommended  by  Prof.  Robert  H. 
Stewart,  County  Agricultural  Agent;  also  by 
many  others.  I  could  not  supply  the  de- 
mand for  my  plants  for  spring  delivery, 
1917.  I  have  arranged  my  fields  to  have  a 
few  extra  plants  for  fall  delivery,  1917,  and 
spring  of  1918.  In  order  to  get  them  quickly 
Introduced  over  a  large  area,  I  am  giving 
away  $600  In  grand  prizes  to  my  customers, 
absolutely  free.  Write  me  at  once  for  free 
pamphlet,  telling  all  about  this  wonderful 
berry  and  also  those  grand  prizes.  Each  or- 
der filled  In  Its  turn.  Prizes  given  away  No- 
vember 1,  1917,  and  April  20,  1918.  Be  quick 
before  plants  are  all  sold.  H.  A.  Plnegar, 
Wellington,  Utah. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS — New  Oregon,  $3 
per  1000;  Brandywlne,  Magoon,  Klondyke, 
Nick  Ohmer,  Gold  Dollar,  $2.50  per  1000. 
Special  offer — 200,  any  varieties,  $1.00  post- 
paid. Amerlcus,  Progressive,  Everbearing, 
$1.26  per  100,  postpaid.  J.  W.  Vlnacke, 
Canby,  Oregon.  

BERRY    PLANTS     at     wholesale  prices; 

blackberries,  raspberries,  loganberries, 
dewberries,  strawberries,  gooseberries,  cur- 
rants, grapes,  rhubarb  and  asparagus.  Write 
for  price  list.  Rosecroft  Nursery  &  Fruit 
Farms,  Sumner,  Wash.  

RHUBARB — $1127.00  from  one  acre.    A  crop 
every  month  of  the  year.     Write  to  me 
and  I  will  tell  you  how  you  can  do  as  well. 
J.  M.  Stone,  Lodl,  Cal.    Route  4.  


AGRICULTURAL      BLASTING  TREE 
PLANTING — Fruit  trees.    Let  us  figure  on 
your  wants.   Panama  Nursery  Co.,  Concord, 
Cal.  


PRUNES,  apricots,  pears,  cherries,  walnuts; 

home-grown  trees;  prices  reasonable.  W. 
M.  SCOTT,  Cupertino,  Cal.  Phone  San  Jose 
6209-R-4. 


CABBAGE    AND    CAULIFLOWER — Plants 
ready  to  plant  now.    Panama  Nursery  Co., 
Concord,  CaL 


GUARANTEED  SEEDS 


YOUR  MONEY'S  WORTH  OR  YOUR  MON- 
EY BACK — In  rare  farm-garden  novelty- 
necessities.  Forty  years  specializing,  accli- 
mating. Improving,  means  multiplied  dollars 
to  YOU,  fellow-farmer  or  amateur.  THREE 
GUARANTEED  PEDIGREED  RARITIES, 
600  "GIANT  MARROW  CABBAGE"  seeds, 
26c-  five  such  packets.  $1.00;  twelve  (acre 
supply).  $2.00;  entirely  edible  trunk  richest 
poultry  portion;  hardier,  double-yield  kales, 
California  winter  grower.  PLANT  QUICKLY. 
"PURPLE  PERFECTION"  (salad  specialty) 
potato-  prolific,  hardy;  ideal  warm  cllmater, 
10c  each.  "GOLDEN  POTLATCH:"  green; 
est,  wrlnkledest,  super-sweet  "Stlckless 
pea  phenomenon;  packet,  10c.  Return  post- 
age brings  photos,  particulars,  cultural  sug- 
gestions. "Maggot"  banlahers.  E.  E.  MAR- 
TIN. GUARANTEEING  Seedsman,  B-4, 
Bangor,  Washington. 


FIELD  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 


STRICTLY  FANCY  SEEDS.  Alfalfa,  all 
Clovers  and  Grasses,  Washington  Hybrid 
No.  143  Seed  Wheat  ($2.60  per  bushel,  re- 
cleaned).  Free  Sweet  Clover  bulletins. 
Nltro-Cultures  for  legumes.     Ralph  Waldo 

Elden,  Central  Point.  Oregon.  

ALFALFA  SEED — Common  variety,  hairy 
and  smooth  Peruvian;  grown  under  Ideal 
condition;  do  not  buy  until  you  have  com- 
pared my  prices  and  samples  with  seed 
others  offer.  B.  F.  Sangulnettl,  Yuma,  Ari- 
zona. 


ASSAYERS  AND  GOLD  BUYERS 


GOLD,  amalgam,  rich  ore  bought,  cash;  as- 
saying,  60c.     Pioneer  Assaying  Company, 
636  Market  St.,  opposite  Palace  Hotel,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


BIRD  ALARMS 


BIRD  ALARMS  positively  protect  your  fruit, 
garden,  feed.  etc.     Half  dozen,  60  cents. 
California  Sales  Co.,  Watsonvllle,  Calif. 


AUTOMOBILES,  MOTORCYCLES 


AUTO  EXHIBIT  &  SUPPLY  CO.. 
623  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Largest  Wreckers  of  Automobiles. 
A — ENGINES,   ENGINES,   ENGINES.  MO- 
TORS, POWER  PLANTS,  TRACTOR  EN- 
GINES OF  ALL  MAKES.     LARGEST  MO- 
TOR EMPORIUM  IN  THE  WEST  TODAY. 

We  have  parts  and  accessories  for  any  and 
all  makes  of  AUTOMOBILES,  TRUCKS, 
TRACTORS.  MOTORBOATS  AND  POWER 
PLANTS  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

If  there  Is  anything  on  your  automobile  or 
truck,  power  plant,  motorboat  engine  that 
you  have  been  unable  to  obtain  let  us  know 
and  we  will  Immediately  send  you  the  part 
or  locate  it  for  you. 

We  carry  the  LARGEST  AND  MOST  COM- 
PLETE STOCK  OF  AUTO  PARTS  AND  AC- 
CESSORIES OF  ALL  KINDS  in  the  State. 

STARTING  AND  IGNITION  SYSTEMS. 
ALL  MAKES.  BOSCH  AND  OTHER  MAKE 
MAGNETOS.  CARBURETORS,  PUMPS, 
JACKS,  BODIES.  TOPS.  

All  goods  sold  under  a  MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE.  We  protect  our  patrons  to 
the  fullest  extent. 

We  are  wrecking  and  buying  In  cars  all 
the  time,  and  if  the  part  is  to  be  had  we 
can  get  It  for  you.   

GOODS  SHIPPED  ANYWHERE  ON  OR- 
DER BY  LETTER.  TELEGRAPH  OR  TEL- 
EPHONE, SUBJECT  TO  APPROVAL.  WE 
PAY    THE    EXPRESS.      YOU  TAKE  NO 

CRAEMCEEMBER,  NO  MATTER  WHAT  IT  IS 

THE3  OLDVREILi  ABLE  AUTO  EXHIBIT  & 
SUPPLY  COMPANY. 
OPEN  SUNDAYS  A.  M. 
623  GOLDEN  GATE  AVE.  


DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT  WHEN  YOU  PUR- 
CHASE A  HIGH  GRADE  USED  CAR 
FROM  A  REPUTABLE  DEALER  YOU  GET 
MUCH  GREATER  RETURNS  FOR  YOUR 
MONEY  THAN  IN  PURCHASING  A  NEW 
CAR  AT  THE  SAME  PRICE  ?  / 
We  have  In  our  second-hand  stocK  a 
very  fine  collection  of  used  cars  that  may 
be  bought  at  very  low  prices.  This  stock 
Includes  practically  all  makes  and  models. 
When  you  purchase  a  car  from  the  win- 
ton  Company  you  can  depend  on  it  that 
you  will  find  It  exactly  as  represented.  The 
war  tax  does  not  apply  to  used  cars,  so 
you  will  make  this  saving. 

1914  W1NTON  six-cylinder.  7-passenger 
touring  car,  thoroughly  rebuilt,  carries  stan- 
dard factory  guarantee,  same  as  new  car; 
lust  repainted;  upholstery,  tires,  top  In  ex- 
cellent condition.  Large  luxurious  tour- 
ing   car   $90U 

The  above  Is  a  sample  of  our  fine  second- 
hand car  stock,  others  will  be  found 
ranging  In  price  from  $600  to  $2000.  Our  aim 
Is  to  dispose  of  second-hand  cars  Imme- 
diately 

If  you  contemplate  purchasing  a  car  of 
any  description,  it  will  pay  you  to  write 
or  call  and  get  detail  Information  of  cars 
we  have  on  hand. 

THE  WINTON  COMPANY  (Factory  Branch) 

1226  So.  Flower  St. 
Home  60868   Broadway  4180 


Motorcycle  Bargansns 

LARGEST  dealers  on  the  coast  In  used 
machines.  Singles,  twins,  one,  two  and 
three  speeds,  all  models.  We  can  look  any 
man  In  the  eye  and  say  he  got  a  square 
deal,  and  prices  are  right  Fletcher  * 
Mayer,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

CANARIES,  DOGS,  CATS 


THOROUGHBRED  AIREDALE  PUPS;  good 
money  makers,  from  prolific  stock;  farm 
bred,  Intelligent,  stock  and  watch  dogs.  Fe- 
male pups,  $7.60;  dogs,  $12.60.  Also  a  year 
old  bitch,  Just  right  age  for  breeding,  price 
$10.00.    A.  B.  Scanlon,  Valllclta,  Cal.  . 


FOR   SALE   OR   EXCHANGE!— White  Per- 
sian male,  orange  male,  year  old.  Blue 
and  silver  klttena     664   Elizabeth  St.  San 
Francisco.  


W  A  NT  ED — Thoroughbred    male  Newfound- 
land pup.     J.   E.  Fitzgerald,  Marshfleld, 

Oregon. 


MEDICAL 


GREATEST  DISCOVERY  known  to  medical 
science.  How  to  cure  burns,  frozen  hands 
and  feet  In  one-third  the  usual  time  re- 
quired, without  pain  or  scar.  Let  me  tell 
you  how  free.     H.   A.  Plnegar,  Wellington, 

Utah.   ,  __ 

CROWN    HEADACHE    POWDERS  relieve 
headache  from  any  cause  In  ten  minutes. 
Safe  and  reliable.    26  cents  by  mall.    F.  A. 
Week,  601  3rd  ave.,  San  Francisco. 

ARMY  AND  NAVY  GOODS 

FREE  MAIL  CATALOGUE— Blue  flannel 
middy  blouses,  $3;  U.  S.  Navy  flannel 
blouses,  $6;  genuine  army  shoes,  $4.60;  send 
for  our  Illustrated  catalogues  of  suits,  army 
canteens,  khaki  suits,  campaign  hats,  cow- 
boy hats,  money  belts,  cartridge  belts,  tents 
and  hammocks.  Llebold  ft  Co.,  217  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco. 


LIVESTOCK — Chester  Whites 


BILLIKEN     BRAND     of   Chester  Whites. 

This  herd  won  more  prizes  at  the  late 
State  Fair  then  any  other  Individual  herd. 
They  ars  those  mellow,  easy  feeding  type. 
Get  started  with  some  of  them  and  help  in- 
crease the  meat  supply.  Herbert  Hoover 
says — "that  the  man  who  keeps  one  sow 
and  feeds  It  on  what  Is  now  being  wasted, 
is  the  man  that  can  and  will  Increase  ths 
meat  supply  In  an  economical  way."  Be 
one  of  them.  I  am  offering  bred  sows;  bred 
gilts;  spring  pigs  of  both  sexes  at  very  reas- 
onable prices.  Every  animal  la  cholera  im- 
mune. Write  for  prices  and  the  booklet  that 
tells  all  about  the  Chester  White  breed. 
C.  B.  Cunningham.  Mills,  Cal. 


LIVESTOCK— Poland  Chinas 


REGISTERED    Poland-China   swine,  wean- 
ling pigs  of  both  sexes.    J.  R.  Cook.  Para- 
dise. Cal. 


LIVESTOCK— Berkshire* 

FOR  SALE! — Berkshire  weanling  pigs;  sired 
by  Iowana  Rival  Majestic  3d.,  a  son  of 
Rival's  Champion,  the  noted  Iowana  Farm 
sire.    T.  H.  Holberton,  Redwood  City.  Calif. 


LIVESTOCK— Duroc  Jersey. 


DUROC  -  JERSEY     HOGS     of  guaranteed 
breeding.     Pigs   $16    up;   sired    by  State 

Falrprize-jrlnncr^^I^^ 


LIVESTOCK— Holsteias 


FOR  SALE^-Holsteln  cow,  first  ealf;  fresh- 
ened August  18th.    T.  H.  Holberton.  Red- 
wood City,  Calif. 


LIVESTOCK— Sheep,  Milch  GoaU 

WANTED— To  buy  healthy  ewes,  160  year- 
lings or  about  126  2,  3  4  years.    O.  Hoist. 

Redwood  City,  Cal.   .  


PERSIAN  SHEEP  for  sale.     A  few  ysung 
graded  ewes  and  a  pure  bred  ram.    O.  a. 
Reeves,  Mountain  View,  CaL 


TOGGENBURO    GOATS— Edwin  Prttohett. 
Mojava,  Cal.    Enclose  stamp. 


FOR  SALE— SAANEN      BUCK  GOATS. 
Enos  Hayes,  North  Bend,  Ohio. 


LIVESTOCK 


RAISING  CALVES  WITHOUT  MILK  wit* 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal.    Write  for  partic- 
ulars to  CoulJon  Co.,  1'etnluma,  Cal. 


PEDIGREED  bull  calves,  service  bolls, 

on  yearly  test  Tuberculin  tested.  N.  B. 
Locke  Co  ,  Lockeford.  Cal. 


COMMERCIAL  PRINTING 


OUR  PRINTING  Will  Get  Result*  for  You— 
It  will  help  to  sell  your  goods  and  earn 

you   profits.     Send   for   samples   and  price 

list     G.  C.   Gallagher.  443  Sacrament*  St. 

San  Francisco.  

1000  BUSINESS  CARDS  FOR  $1;  !•«•£■ 
heads,    envelopes,    bills,    wedding  work. 

show    cards,    rubber   stamps.     Robert  Hill, 

2188  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 


MONEY  TO   LOAN — Real  Estate 


ANY  AMOUNT  ON  COUNTRY  PROPERTY 
—Bank  rates.    Writs  for  particulars.  Ws 
specialize  on  large  country  loans 

REALTY  MORTGAGE  CO.. 
W.  E.  Palmer,  Free., 
918  Monadnock  Bldg..  Ban  Frsnslsco. 


AUTO  STORAGE  BATTERIES 


GET  THE  BEJST. 
GENERAL  LEAD  BATTERIES. 
Lighting  and   Ignition   6-40.   $11  70;  * 
$16  86-    6-90.    $19.86;    starting   and  lighting 
6-80    $28  46;  6-100,  $33.  One  year  guarantss. 
Ollve  St  Electrical  Co..  910  B.  Olive  Bt.  Lew 
Angeles.  Cal.    Dept  C. 


PARCEL  POST 


HOW    TO    LIVE    ON  LESS — A    gslda  ts 
cheaper  living.    Wholesale  catalogue  frse. 
Pacific  Co-Operatlvs,  A>3«  Commsrelsl  sH.. 


Ssn  Frsnclsco. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Pretty  Costumes  and  House  Dresses 

Patterns  From  the  Best  Designers,  Selected  by  Ruth  Roberts. 


HERE  are  some  of  the  new  fall 
fashions — women's,  misses'  and 
children's. 

What  do  you  think  of  them? 

When  properly  made  up  the  lady's 
house  gown  or  lounging  robe  is  one 
of  the  best  looking  of  the  lot.  The 
pattern  is  numbered  2248  and  may 
be  had  for  10  cents. 

Among  the  others,  No.  2247  is  very 
pretty  and  is  right  up  to  the  minute. 

All  these  garments  are  easily  and 
cheaply  made.  Send  and  get  a  pat- 
tern. RUTH  ROBERTS. 


Waistline).  Cut  in  seven  sizes:  22, 
24,  26,  28,  30,  32  and  34  inches  waist 
measure.  It  requires  2  7-8  yards  of 
44-inch  material  for  a  24-inch  size. 
The  skirt  measures  about  2  1-2  yards 
at  the  foot.    Price,  10  cents- 


Catalogue  Notice 

Send  10c  in  silver  or  stamps  for 
our  up-to-date  fall  and  winter  1917- 
1918  catalogue,  containing  550  designs 
of  ladies',  misses'  and  children's  pat- 
terns, a  concise  and  comprehensive 
article  on  dressmaking;  also  some 
points  for  the  needle,  illustrating 
thirty  of  the  various  simple  stitches, 
all  valuable  hints  to  the  home  dress- 
maker. 


2247  —  Ladies'  One-Piece  Dress. 
Cut  in  seven  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42, 
44  and  46  inches  bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  5  3-4  yards  of  44-inch  ma- 
terial. The  skirt  measures  about 
2  3-8  yards  at  the  foot.  Price,  10 
cents. 


2242— Girls'  One-Piece  Plaited 
Dress.  Cut  in  four  sizes:  8,  10,  12 
and  14  years.  Size  12  requires  4  3-8 
yards  of  44-inch  material.  Price,  10 
cents. 


2255 — Girls'  Dress.  Cut  in  four 
sizes:  4,  6,  8  and  10  years.  Size  6  re- 
quires 1  1-4  yards  for  the  guimpe,  and 
3  3-4  yards  for  the  dress,  of  27-inch 
material.    Price,  10  cents. 


2230 — A  Simple  but  Stylish  Dress. 
Cut  in  three  sizes:  16,  18  and  20 
years.  Size  16  will  require  6 '  1-4 
yards  of  36-inch  material.  The  skirt 
measures  about  2  1-2  yards  at  the 
foot.    Price,  10  cents. 


2228 — A    Smart    Skirt    (in  Raised 


2054 — Ladies'  House  Dress.  Cut  in 
seven  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and 
46  inches  bust  measure.  It  requires 
5  3-4  yards  of  44-inch  material  for  a 
36-inch  size.  The  skirt  measures 
about  2  3-4  yards  at  the  foot.  Price,  Your  Friend,  the  Toad 
10  cents.  Of  course  garden  time  is  drawing 
  to  a  close,  but  a  friend  of  mine  has 

1823 — Girls'    Dress.     Cut    in    four  been  teNing  me  such  fascinating  things 
sizes:  1,  2,  4  and  5  years.    It  requires  about  garden  toads  that  I  am  going 
2  3-8  yards  of  44-inch  material  for  a  to  repeat  them  now  in  order  that  you 
4-year  size.    Price.  10  cents.  may  plan  through  the  winter  for  a 
  toad  in  the  garden  as  well  as  dahlias 

2248 — Ladies'  House  Gown  or  and  sweet  peas. 
Lounging  Robe.  Cut  in  four  sizes:  My  friend  and  I  sat  in  a  rustic 
Small,  32-34;  medium,  36-38;  large,  nook  at  dusk  and  as  a  big  toad  lum- 
40-42;  extra  large,  44-46  inches  bust  bered  into  view  she  told  me  his  story, 
measure.  Size  medium  requires  7  "I  had  tried  in  every  way  to  rid 
yards  of  36-inch  material.  Price,  10  this  bed  of  cut  worms,"  she  said, 
cents.  pointing  toward  some  lovely  carna- 
  tions.    "Almost  as  fast  as  I  trans- 

2229 — Ladies'  Shirt  Waist.  Cut  in  planted  the  carnations  from  the  prop- 
seven  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  agating  boxes  they  mowed  them 
46  inches  bust  measure.  Size  38  re-  down.  One  evening  our  friend,  the 
quires  3  1-4  yards  of  36-inch  material.  toad,  hopped  into  the  garden  among 
Price,  10  cents.  the   struggling    carnation    slips  and 

with  a  few  quick  flourishes  of  his  red 

~~~~~~~~~~~~~<~~~~~~~~~~~<~*~*  tongue  four  worms  passed  into  the 

Use  Coupon  in  Ordering  Pattern  "^^wnW  i  looked  long  and 

H«wUh  find          «»u.  for  which  .end  »  hard  before  I  discovered  him  squat- 

th«  following  pattern*:  ting  under  the  cucumber  leaves.  1  wo 

p.tfm  No.  sis.   years   in   succession   the   bugs  had 

ruined  my  vines.    My  love  tor  this 

Pattern  No  sue   edible  was  the  only  thing  that  en- 

r»tt«m  No  sise   couraged  me  to  try  it  again  this  year. 

.  It  gave  me  great  delight  therefore  to 

Be  sure  to  fin  Dumber  and  six*.    Bend  orders  °    •         ,  ,    f-ii„„,  n;,i,:.. 

for   patterns   to   orchabd   and   farm.  see  the  old  fellow  picking  ott  the 

"Examiner  Building.  Elerenth  and  Broadway.  Los  nests  " 

Angeles.    Be  aura  to  sign  your  fall  nam*  and  ad-  w  '   c  •     a    *i  ..u„..,„.l  _    „ - 

drea*  below.  My  friend  then  showed  me  a  ce- 
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mcnt  basin  two  feet  wide  by  three! 
feet  in  length.  At  the  sides  wcrl 
shade-giving  plants.  In  the  ccnteJ 
a  few  rocks  were  arranged.  This! 
when  filled  with  water  made  a  veryl 
attractive  spot  for  the  toads. 

One  evening,  she  said,  a  toad  wail 
accidentally  run  over  by  the  lawJ 
mower.  They  took  the  opportunity! 
to  prove  the  worth  of  Mr.  Toad.  The! 
contents  of  his  stomach  were  spread! 
on  a  board  and  such  an  array  of  pestsl 
as  they  found  are  seldom  seen] 
anywhere. 

There  were  cutworms,  caterpillars, 
thousand-legged  worms,  beetles! 
cockroaches,  sow  bugs,  cabbage! 
worms,  moths  and  cucumber  beetles] 
A  snail  and  a  slug  were  also  there] 
All  told  they  counted  forty-six  nox-J 
ious  insects,  besides  flies  and  a  few] 
small  bugs. 

Does  not  this  settle  the  questi 
as  to  whether  the  toad  is  a  friend 
mankind  ? 

So,  my  friends,  encourage  the  to 
to  live  in  your  garden.  Build  a  sm 
bog  pond. 

The  toad  has  a  strong  homing  in 
stinct.  A  gardener  tells  of  havin 
two  in  his  garden  for  more  tha 
eight  years. 

The  toad  has  proved  itself  an  ef 
ficient  check  to  insect  multiplicatio 
By  his  good  works  may  he  be  bette 
known. 


Yellow  Corn  Cake 

Three-fourths  cup  of  yellow  com 

meal. 

One  and  one-fourth  cups  of  flour. 

One-fourth  cup  of  sugar. 

Four  teaspoons  of  baking  powder 

One-half  teaspoon  of  salt. 

One  cup  of  milk. 

One  egg  well  beaten. 

Two  tablespoons  of  melted  butte 
(or    substitute).     Turn    in  grease 
dripping  pan  and  bake  in  hot  oven 
twenty-five  minutes. 

Oatmeal  Muffins 

One  and  one-half  cups  of  flour. 

Four  level  teaspoons  of  bakin 
powder. 

Two  tablespoons  of  sugar. 

One-half  teaspoon  of  salt. 

One  cup  of  cooked  oatmeal. 

One-half  cup  of  milk. 

One  egg.  .<* 

Two  tablespoons  of  melted  butter 
(or  substitute).    Mix  and  sift  flou 
baking  powder,  sugar  and  salt  an 
half  of  the  milk,  egg,  well  beaten;  the 
remainder  of  the  milk  mix  with  th 
oatmeal.    Beat  well  and  add  butter 
Bake  in  greased  muffin  pans;  if 
iron  pans  heat  first. 

Don't  be  content  with  doing  your 
bit  for  the  country;  do  your  best. 
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They  wear  like  iron. 

HONORBILT 
SCHOOL SHOES 


Ask  your  dealer  for 
Mayer  Shoes.  Look  for 
the  trade-mark  on  sole. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co. 
Milwaukee,  Wi». 


PATPWTQ  That  Protect  and  Pay 

I  j\  l  JjXl  I  ij     Send   Sketch  or  Model  for 

BOOKS  and  ADVICE  FREE 

Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Lawyer,  Washington,  D.C  . 

A  SCHRADER'S 

N 
T 

S 


Ant  Destroyer — la  slow  acting — does 
not  kill  Instantly,  but  gets  the  neat 
as  well  aa  the  parent.  Doea  not  lose 
strength.  Poaltlveiy  non-polsonoua — 
no  danger  to  children,  house  pets  or 
foodstuffs.  Send  6c  for  trial  can.  Ask 
your  neighbor.  She  uses  It.  At  your 
dealer.  Accept  no  substitute.  Write 
Schrader  Chemical  Co.,  Dept.  O,  19  to 
25  Minna  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FURNITURE 

Directly  from  factory  at 
One-Half  Retailer's  Profit 

Write  for  Big  Free  Illustrated  Catalog. 

Zumbro  Furniture  Company 

782  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BAGS  ForALLPURPOSES 

New  and  second-hand.  Erery  bag  thoroughly 
Inspected  before  shipping.  Bags  for  grain,  po- 
tatoes, seeds,  rice,  onions,  beans,  etc.  Whether 
buying  or  selling,  communicate  with  us. 

SPEYER  BAG  CO. 

869-873  Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco. 


MBM1MCMT  r-RRlGKT.OH- 

^mc    J  DRMNRGE 
P,PE     ]  CULVERTS 
F°R      L  SEWERAGE 
CROCKER  BLDG.SRN  FRANCISCO 

WORKS  — LINCOLN. CAlr^ 


Ask  Yonr  Dealer  for 

EL  DORADO 
COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Horses.   Milch   Coin.   Chickens.   Young  Pigs 
and  Hogs.    Cheapest  feed  in  the  market  today. 
If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it.  addresa 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS. 
433  California  St..  San  Francisco. 


NEW  REDWOOD  TANKS 
A  tank.  1000  gallons.  (20:  a  tank.  6x4.  $17;  a  stock 
tank.  6x2.  $11:  a  stock  tank.  5x2.  $8.79:  all  sizes 
of  tanks  In  stock  up  to  10,000 
gallons;  1  sell  direct  to  the  con- 
sumer; this  means  a  saving  of  20 
per  cent;  thirty-five  (35)  years  In 
this  business  in  Stockton;  try  my 
improved  non-shrlnksble  redwood 
tank ;  reference.  Farmers'  and 
Merchants'   bank.     Phone  2957. 

R.  F.  WILSON, 
451   W.  Main  St..  Stockton,  Cal. 

No  matter  what  you  have  for  sale 
or  trade  you  should  easily  find  a  buyer 
by  running  an  advertisement  on  the 
Farmer*'  Market  Page — only  3c  per 
word  per  issue.  All  ads  must  be  in 
our  office  by  the  23rd  of  the  month. 


Fireless  Cooking 

By  Mildred  Maddocks 

Almost  every  housekeeper  who 
tries  cooking  by  fireless  is  delighted 
with  her  immediate  success.  If  there 
is  any  difficulty,  it  is  invariably  be- 
cause the  fireless  cooker  is  not  cor- 
rectly used.  In  the  old-fashioned 
types  foods  had  to  be  cooked  in 
liquids,  and  the  greater  the  quantity 
of  hot  liquids  the  longer  the  cooking 
temperature  could  be  maintained, 
since  the  temperature  was  always 
below  boiling. 

When  selecting  a  fireless  cooker 
choose  the  one  that  has  the  strongest, 
construction.  We  find  that  every  fire- 
less cooker  we  have  tested  shows 
identical  efficiency  so  far  as  holding 
temperatures  is  concerned,  but  that 
they  differ  in  durability.  Look  for  an 
aluminum  lining,  and  if  the  first  cost 
can  be  afforded,  select  stamped,  seam- 
less aluminum  well-linings,  because 
with  such  a  construction  there  can  be 
no  possibility  of  steam  penetrating  a 
seam  and  eventually  destroying  the 
usefulness  of  the  cooker. 

The  size  of  the  cooker  you  select 
will  depend  upon  the  work  that  is 
expected  of  it  and  the  number  of 
people  it  must  serve.  Even  for  a 
family  of  two,  should  a  fireless 
cooker  be  desired  large  enough  to 
cook  an  entire  meal,  a  two-compart- 
ment, eight-quart  size  is  required. 
For  more  than  four  people  a  three- 
compartment  cooker  is  advisable.  In 
this  latter  size  have  one  of  the  com- 
partments of  four-quart  capacity 
only,  as  this  size  is  adaptable  for  use 
with  most  desserts  and  for  some 
vegetables. 

The  fuel  that  is  to  be  used  with  a 
fireless  cooker  is  an  important  con- 
sideration. There  is  no  question  that 
more  time,  labor,  and  fuel  can  be 
saved  with  gas  than  with  any  other 
fuel  because  the  stones  heat  so 
rapidly  over  it.  We  do  not  advise 
the  use  of  heated  radiators  where 
coal,  kerosene  or  .alcohol  are  the 
fuels.  Fireless  cookers  are  useful 
with  these  fuels,  but  chiefly  for  cook- 
ing soups,  stews,  anything  that  may 
be  cooked  in  water. 

Food  to  be  cooked  by  the  fireless 
method  must  be  just  as  carefully  pre- 
pared as  if  it  were  to  be  cooked  in 
the  ordinary  range.  Do  not  expect 
that  raw  food  can  be  carelessly 
packed  into  a  cooker  and  come  out 
done  and  appetizing,  or  that  food  can 
be  left  in  a  fireless  for  twelve  or  fif- 
teen hours  without  harm  to  flavor  or 
texture. 

Seed  Shortage  Feared 

(Continued  from  Pace  5.) 

and  put  them,  roots  up,  in  a  paper 
bag,  hanging  it  in  a  dry,  airy  place 
until  the  seed  is  fully  ripened.  Then 
thrash  it,  clean  it  of  bits  of  stem  and 
dirt  and  by  sifting  and  winnowing, 
and  store  in  a  dry  place. 

Lay  radish  plants  in  a  moist,  airy 
place  for  a  few  hours,  or  over  night, 
to  harden,  and  then  carefully  set  them 
out  with  the  crown  about  an  inch 
below  the  surface.  Usually  most  of 
them  will  start  into  growth  and 
mature  a  crop  of  seed.  When  this 
ripens,  cut  the  plants  and  lay  them  on 
a  sheet  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  seed 
will  harden  quickly,  and  can  then  be 
beaten  out,  thoroughly  dried,  and 
stored. 

Many  seeds,  especially  beans,  corn, 
and  lettuce,  are  subject  to  injury  by 
a  number  of  insects,  all  of  which  may 
be  destroyed  by  fumigation  with 
carbon  disulphid.  When  poured  into 
a  dish  it  evaporates  rapidly,  producing 
a  foul-smelling  gas  that  is  heavier 
than  air.  Therefore,  in  fumigating 
seeds,  to  kill  insects  attacking  them 
it  is  necessary  to  place  the  carbon 
disulphid  on  top  of  the  seeds  in  order 
that  the  gas  may  sink  into  them  and 
reach  every  part  of  the  container.  A 
tight  tin  pail,  box,  or  barrel  makes  an 
excellent  container  for  fumigating 
seeds. 


PERFECTION 

OIL  HEATER 


Big  Xmas  Package 

f7  \T  193  PIECES 

■*»f  TU*  all^V  1  1  Finest  quality  Address  Labels, 

III  111!  Enclosure    Cards,    Tags,  Seals, 

•*     X»T  A  sasl  V*      Stamps,  Etc. 

YOU  know  what  a  large  amount  of  money  you 
would  have  to  pay  for  such  a  large  package — the 
Beautiful  Calendar,  Address  Labels,  Enclosure 
Cards,  Tags,  Seals,  Stamps,  etc. — many  of  them  em- 
bossed in  six  or  eight  colors — all  of  them  of  the  very 
best  quality. 

Your  Gifts  Will  Be  More  Appreciated 
Your  Pleasure  in  Giving  Greater 

The  use  of  these  Christmas  Cards,  Stamps,  Seals,  Tags, 
etc.,  will  really  add  to  the  pleasure  of  your  giving  at  Christ- 
mas time,  and  most  assuredly  will  cause  your  friends  to 
have  an  even  greater  appreciation  of  the  gifts  you  make. 
These  beautiful  Seals,  Stickers,  Cards,  etc.,  will  really 
change  an  ordinary,  inexpensive  article  of  merchandise  into 
a  real  Christmas  gift,  carrying  love,  sentiment  and  good 
wishes  with  it. 

HERE  IS  THE  FULL  LIST: 


100  assorted  Santa  Claus,  Poin- 
settias,  Holly  Bells  and  Novelty 
Stickers. 

2  large  Gummed  Labels,  "Please 
Do  Not  Open  Until  Christmas." 

11  beautiful  large  sized  Cards  and 
Tags. 


2  Holiday  Post  Cards,  Christmas 

and  New  Year. 
10  medium  sized  Gift  Cards  and 

Tags. 

1  double  Holiday  Booklet,  "Christ- 
mas." 

20   dainty    Enclosure   Cards  and 
Tags,  all  different. 


193  Separate  Pieces  in  All 


This  Entire  Package  Is  Free  to  You 

This  complete  193-piece  Christmas  assortment  is  free 
to  you,  and  will  be  mailed  postpaid  to  everybody  who  will 
send  us  a  subscription  to  our  big  monthly  farm  journal. 
Send  your  order  today,  before  the  supply  is  exhausted. 
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HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES. 

W«  ARB  NOW  8BNDINQ  FRM-Otr  lit- 
hi  catalogue*.  Rw  »n<s  l1r*p?.rT.  i*t»- 
Children'*  rurnltur*  and  Haby  >.*r- 
rlage  Catalogue.  '  >Ju«li«r-R*»*  *  V 
cur*  CaTelogue,  i.ood  Furniture  >ew*  rur- 
mture  snd  miscellaneous  household  goods; 
.n  rontMjsly  lllustrsted  and  fully  deecrip- 
t„„ihM  with  prices,  new,  stylish,  au- 
pmLr*»BA»  at  popular  cost;  w.  pay  freight 
:t»  miles  from  Los  Angsles  and  make  literal 
allowance  to  polnia  at  great  ar  «l"'a.no~- 
write  TODAT  for  an*  fflw  or  all  of  thess 
oSSSSmS.  Address  BARKER  BRlW.  Mall 
Ordsr  Dept..  Dlv.  10.  Los  Aiigslea,  C»l 
(Largest  Earluslv*  Horns  Fwrnl»hlng  House 

Id  ABHrtn.)  

TO  RIDl'CI  tha  high  coat  of  MWIjaJ 
for  our  Wholeasls  to  Consumer.    Smith  • 
8 tor*.  l»t  Clay  at..  San  Francison 


PROFESSIONAL 


FRESH 
riant* 
Jlc  valu 


PARTNER  WANTED 

WANTID  -  PARTNKRSH1P  IN  POULTRT 
RANCH— Will  sell  oq.ua!  interest  In  paying 
mountain  poultry  ranch.  Brooding  M 
one  ©f  finest  In  California  Raised  and  sold 
last  year  twelve  thousand  broiler*  and  pul- 


leta  Wist 
act;  u»'t» 
Bank  valval 
antee  the 
whole  prop* 
dollar*  fir* 
when  busin? 
auto  oare  t 
beautiful  p 
place  Tw 
Hlgbeat  raf 
particular*  I 
Sonoma  Cot 

I    HAVR  A 
Anro 


crease  plant. 
■  ralalng 
thousand 


Moped. 


rapidly 
If  you 


au 


FEW   THOUSAND  ACRES  of 
_  at  rang*;  want  a  partner;  man 
or  woman;  desiring  open  air  Ufa    Bo*  1(2. 
Orchard  and  Farm.  Una  Angela* 

HELP  WANTED. 


JOB 
vice 


short  hour*,  cure  pay.  regular 


and  verv  reliable, 
and  everything  bu 
•tat*  wage*  want 
Dunlap,  Diamond 

CaL   


RAILWAY  MAIL*  CLERKS  WANTED— Men, 
It  «r  over.    Commence  |7.  month  Every 
second  week  off  with  pay.     Education  nn- 


free. 
tute.  D 


MUSIC— MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 


PREB  Mt 

title*  of  i 
anost  popu 

hymns,  mo  

most  popular  eong* 


A  LOGS — Contain*  the 
reds  of  popular  piece*, 
song*  most  popular 
Mother  Gooes  songs, 
r  every  occasion,  most 


Owe  popular  song*  lor  e^vrj  ncc«n'n,  wvm 

C paler  national  eong*.  most  popular  col 
re  Bongs,  most  popular  plantation  songs, 
new  songs  for  male  quartet*,  new  eong*  for 
dee  club*,  drawing  room  and  concert  songs, 
moat  popular  aacred.  song*,  most  popular 
duet*,  moat  popular  eong*  from  tbe  most 
popular  opera*  most  popular  children'* 
piano  piece*,  most  popular  children  *  piano 
duet*,  most  popular  piano  pieces,  most  pop- 
ular modern  piano  duet*,  most  popular  cabi- 
net organ  pieces,  popular  dance  plecea,  and 
many  other*  Caialoga  are  free.  If  you  will 
address  the  firm  at  Box  loo.  Orchard  and 
Farm.  Examiner  Bldg .  Los  Angele* 

VBRT  latest  elassloal  and  popular  song  hits 
(words  and  music  complete),  -lie  each, 
postpaid.  Bs  up  to  the  moment — get  the 
latest  they're  singing  and  dancing  from 
Broadway  to  the  Cliff  House.  Write  for 
great  free  list-  Wilder,  the  Music  King. 
(1  Second  street.  San  Francises. 


GOOD  TONED  VIOLIN   FOR  SALE — Free 
trial  at  mv  expense.     Easy  payment*  If 
yon    wish       Write    Mia*    Bertha    Mar  J  las. 
Route  S.  Rosedale.  Kan. 


LADY  DOCTOR 


Cor.  tth 
Phe 
Can  ace. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  that  protect  are  aecured  through 
us:  established  fifty  year*    Send  for  free 
booklet  on  "Patent*"    Pacific  Coast  Patent 
Agency,   inc.  Stockton,  California. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES. 


COVXTRT  HOTEL  FOR  SALE — On  account 
ef  retirement.  No  agent.  Will  sell  or 
lease.  If  party  satisfactory.  Furniture  must 
be  bought.  Address  Bos  711.  Orchard  and 
Farm.  Call  Bldg..  San  Francisco.  CaL 


SACKS  WANTED 


WB  PAT  I  CENTS  CASH  for  good  second- 
hand grain,  potato,  oat.  sugar  sack*  All 
kinds  bought.  Ship,  prepaying  freight.  Los 
Angeles  Sack  Co..  Chris.  Haag.  144  Allso 
■U  Los  Angels* 


CaL 
her 


Office  hour*  10  to  a,  except  Saturday! 
and  Sundays  by  appointment  only. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TOUR  REPRESENTATIVE 

1  will  set  as  your  agent  In  purchasing  al 
classes  of  supplies  you  require,  Includlni 
tractor*,  motor*,  pumps,  stc  Writs,  glvln* 
details  ef  material  yoa  wish  purchased.  I 
oaa  os**j*  the  lowest  market  price*,  with 
Immediate  delivery. 

Will  act  as  your  sailing  agsnt  for  an) 
class  of  merchandise  you  wish  to  sell.  What 
have  you? 


Alfalfa,  King  of  Forage  Crops 


By  I  ut her 
(Tontlnee*  fr 


R   D.  DeJOURNFTTE. 


fit  Market  at. 


San  Francisco 


*an  r"r*a>os*oej 

rrttlsn.  Tour 
obable  health 
ving  time  of 
S    Sutter    St  . 


MISCELLANEOUS— For  Sale 


ALL  KINDS  second  hand  names*  pipe  col 
lar*  and  new  harness  to  order.    D.  Hur 
ton.  Mission  end  tth  Sts  .   San  Francisco 

SPLIT    REDWOOD  POSTS 
Any  sue.  any  quantity;  write  for  prices 
W.  E  Whltmor*.  Clovsrdala,  CaL 

MISCELLANEOUS — Wanted 


mall 

cantl 
St*. 


OLD  FALSE  TEBTH  PLATBS  BOUGHT— 
I  paj    II  to  1:0  per  set;   the  older  ths 
belter;  money  by  return  mail.     Mall  to  G 
Randolph.   Westbank  Bldg.,  San  Francleoo 

RODENT  EXTERMINATORS 

UNITED    STATES    GOVERNMENT  FORM- 
ULA Poisoned  Barley  for  Killing  rodents 
la  competition  with  other  dealers  ws  ware 
awarded  the  contract  to  furnish  this  poison 


,L  BUILDING.  BAN  FRANCISCO.  Cal 
RN 1  A.  

FURS  REMODELED 


FURS  repaired  and  remodeled  at  vary  re* 
eonahle  price*    Chicago  Cloak  At  Salt  Co 
Ml  Market  St  .  San  Francisco, 


FURS   Retailed  at  Wholesale  Price* 

Remod.  Ilk*  new.  Latest  style.  Very  rea* 
&    A.    SCHWARTZ.   717   M*rket   SL.   s.  F. 


FARM  TRACTORS  ^MACHINERY 


WE  buy  and  sell  machinery  of  all  kinds.  In- 
cluding motor*.  gensratoT*.  pumps,  trac- 
tors, other  farm  equipment;  write  for  price* 
M    C    Baker  A  Son.  «lt  Msrket.  San  Fran 


FOR  BALf 
son  In  go 
Vainer.  B 


ow;  a  four-disc  F -ne- 
on; $4  0.     Address  G.  F 


HELP  WANTED 


WEEDS  WANTED,   flower*,  seeds,  berries 
leave*,   bark*    root*.    !c   to   tx.10  pound 
National  Drug  Company.  Yakima.  Wash. 


LUMBER— Building  Material 


EVERTTHING  FOR  THE  BUILDER— All 
kinds  of  second-hand  building  material, 
doors,  windows,  lumber,  shingle*,  corrugated 
Iron,  cement  tray*  at  the  lowest  prices;  send 
list  and  get  estimate;  country  order*  and 
carload  lota  a  specialty.  H.  McKevitt  at  Son, 
Wreckers,  1*41  Mission  St..  near  14th.  San 
Frsjsctajoo.  CaL  _  


BUILDERS.  SAVE  LUMBER  MONET— New 
lumber.  flooring,    til;    rustic.  Ill 

Complete  mill  and  lumber  lists  figured;  de- 
livered anywhere.  Swift  A  Co.,  Mission  and 
10th  St*.  San  Francises. 

AA — LUMBER,  sash.  door*,  plumbing  sup- 
plies— Building  materials  all  kinds,  nsw. 
second-hand;  *A*  R  W.  shingles,  ISc  bdl. ; 
send  list  for  estimate.  Dan  P.  Dolan,  1CM 
Mission.  San  Francisco,  CaL 

HIDES.  FURS.  PELTS 

FUR  AND  RABBIT  raw  akin*  wanted.  Ro 
bert  Morris.  II*  Geary  St..  San  Francisco 


COLLECTION  AGENCIES 


KNOX — Bprsckela     Bldg..     Ran  Francleoo 
Debts    collected    everywhere;    no  charge 
unless  successful 


known  ones  accidentally  sown  by  the 
birds  or  otherwise. 

There  is  a  crude  but  effective  Chil- 
ian mode  of  sowing  alfalfa.  A  large 
"rastro"  or  drag  is  made  of  a  num- 
ber of  small  treea  or  branches  of 
larger  ones  of  "Espino."  a  very  hard, 
tough,  heavily  thorned  Acacia. 
Weighted  with  the  driver,  this  is 
dragged  over  the  prepared  field. 
While  in  motion,  a  man  walks  behind 
and  sows  the  seed  broad-cast  on  top 
of  the  brush-drag.  In  this  way,  the 
seed  sifting  through  becomes  slightly 
covered. 

Another  way  is  to  sow  the  seed 
broad-cast  upon  prepared  land  which 
has  been  irrigated  and  the  surface 
moisture  allowed  to  filter  or  evap- 
orate. A  large  flock  of  sheep  is  then 
turned  into  the  field  to  stamp  the  seed 
into  the  ground.  The  animals  are 
huddled  and  kept  in  any  desired  posi- 
tion by  mounted  men,  leaving  but  one 
side  open  for  the  sheep  to  advance. 

Alfalfa  Peruana. 

This  is  a  new  and  distinct  variety 
of  great  merit.  It  has  sprung  from 
Medicago  sativa,  introduced  into 
South  America  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
is  probably  the  best  class  of  alfalfa 
to  cultivate  in  the  world.  It  origi- 
nated in  the  Province  of  Arequipa, 
in  Southern  Peru,  about  two  hundred 
miles  inland,  in  a  fertile  valley  seven 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
above  sea  level. 

The  climate  of  this  region  is  tropi- 
cal and  rainless,  and  alfalfa  is  grown 
there  only  by  irrigation.  This  lucerne 
is  the  most  prolific  of  all  Medicagos; 
so  rank  is  its  growth  that  weeds  can- 
not compete  with  it,  so  that  the  seeds 
and  hay  are  produced  free  from  for- 
eign growth.  It  is  a  large  plant  with 
large,  hollow  stems  and  an  immense 
leaf  growth;  possessing  little  fiber  it 
is  readily  eaten.  In  Peru  and  Bolivia 
where  the  summer  is  perpetual,  six 
cuttings  are  made,  two  months  being 
sufficient  for  an  ample  growth  and 
each  cutting  has  the  same  food  value. 

A  month's  growth  is  sufficient  for 
a  harvest  for  hay,  but  as  alfalfa  con- 
tains its  maximum  of  chemical  feed- 
ing excellence  from  early  bud  to  full 
flower,  a  two  months'  growth  is  re- 
quired, but  a  longer  period  produces 
an  excess  of  fiber  and  lessens  the  nu- 
tritive value  of  its  food  constituents. 
When  alfalfa  Peruana  is  grown  in 
Chili,  five  cuttings  are  made  each  sea- 
son. 

Although  this  plant  originated  in  a 
hot  climate,  and  for  very  many  years 
was  grown  solely  in  the  Southern 
Peruvian  and  Bolivian  mineral  soils, 
its  introduction  into  Chili,  Argentina, 
and  other  countries  proves  it  as  hardy 
as  any  kind  of  alfalfa  and  as  thrifty 
as  in  its  natural  home.  It  is  fully  as 
hardy  as  Medicago  falcata  or  Swiss 
Lucerne,  but  has  no  such  coarse  fiber 
and  is  even  hardier  than  red  clover. 
Alfalfa  Argentina. 

Other  South  American  countries 
are,  for  the  most  part,  tropical  and 
not  adapted  to  cattle  raising.  Alfalfa 
is  grown  in  Uruguay  and  Southern 
Brazil  to  some  extent;  otherwise  it 
cannot  be  named  among  the  import- 
ant crops  of  South  America. 

Gualputa  is  a  wild  forage  plant  re- 
lated to  Medicago.  It  is  an  annual 
and  has  the  appearance  of  a  cross  be- 
tween alfalfa  and  clover.  It  has 
leaves  and  seeds  similar  to  those  of 
alfalfa  and  the  form  of  the  plant  is 
not  unlike  that  of  clover.    It  has  much 


Burbank 
am  r*are  1) 

lets  value^or  animal  food  than  alfalfa. 
Owing  to  its  great  variability,  it  is  aa 
interesting  variety;  five  kinds  of  dis- 
tinct seed  pods  are  known  to  occur 
upon  plants  of  the  same  species.  If  : 
an  animal  over-eats  of  this  plant, 
it  bloats  and  sometimes  dies  if  im- 
mediate efforts  are  not  made  for  its 
relief. 

Horses  avoid  eating  it  in  the  greea 
condition  and  resort  to  it  only  whea 
forced  to  do  so.  When  dry  all  animals 
cat  it  readily  and  fatten  on  it  without 
any  ill  effects.  It  is  not  cultivated 
and  grows  only  in  watered,  semi-dry, 
or  damp  places.  It  is  about  one  me- 
ter high  and  grows  in  any  poor  clay 
or  arid  soil. 

Trebillo."  a  Wild  Plant. 

Trebillo  is  an  annual  wild  forage 
plant  related  to  Medicago.  There  are 
several  species  of  it.  differing  prin- 
cipally in  the  sire  of  the  plant.  The 
largest  is  a  tree-like  sweet-clover,  not 
unlike  a  giant  alfalfa:  it  has  an  abund- 
ance of  branches  and  leaves  similar  to 
those  of  alfalfa,  except  that  they  are 
larger.  The  branches  arise  from  a 
central,  slightly  fibrous  stem,  one- 
half  inch  in  diameter.  Other  speciei 
are  like  alfalfa,  though  they  are  of  a 
more  spreading  and  reduced  habit. 
The  yellow  flowers  and  foliage  are 
very  fragrant,  and  are  readily  eaten 
by  all  animals.  Trebillo  often  reaches 
the  height  of  a  horse's  back,  growing 
luxuriantly  along  river  bottoms  ia 
sandy  soil.  This  seems  to  be  a  ra- 
riety  of  our  yellow  sweet  clover 
(Medicago  officinalis). 

Owing  to  very  similar  conditions, 
nearly  every  Chilian  plant,  shrub, 
herb,  grain  and  tree  thrive  here  as 
well  as  in  their  Southern  home  ana1 
hundreds  of  Chilian  plants,  grasses, 
clovers,  alfillerias  and  numerona 
flowers  have  become  naturalized  in 
California. 

(All  rights  reserved  by  the  author.) 

California  Grange 

Edited  by  Kate  D.  Hill. 
State  Lecturer 

THAT  the 
Grange  ii 
C  a  I  i  fornia 
is  awake  to  the 
needs  of  the  hoar 
is  fully  evidenced 
by  the  character 
of  the  addresses 

  lately    made  by 

some  of  its  bright 
members.  For  example  "One  Place 
to  Cut,"  a  paper  read  by  Mrs.  T.  J. 
Pilkington  to  Santa  Rosa  Grange  at 
a  recent  meeting,  is  a  good  statement 
as  to  a  great  evil.  Mrs.  Pilkingtoa 
attacked  the  abuse  of  the  franking 
privilege  and  suggested  that  with  the 
congestion  of  railroad  facilities,  the 
increase  of  postal  rates  soon  to  go 
into  effect,  and  the  scarcity  of  print 
paper,  the  tons  and  tons  of  speeches 
and  official  literature  sent  out  from 
Washington  broadcast,  which  few  if 
any  read,  should  be  reduced.  She 
suggested  that  if  the  Government  waa 
so  interested  in  conservation  the 
abuse  of  franking  privilege  was  a  good 
place  to  begin. 

Coming  at  this  time  when  the  Gov- 
ernment printing  office  at  Washing- 
ton is  wasting  good  print  paper  by 
the  carload  in  the  manner  referred  to 
Mrs.  Pilkington's  address  was  well 
worth  listening  to  and  it  attracted  no 
little  attention  among  the  patrons 
of  husbandry. 


Crisp  Com  Cakes—  Sift  together  I 
cup  of  yellow  cornmeal,  1  cup  of  floor. 
Vi  teaspoon  soda  and  Vi  teaspoon  of 
salt;  then  stir  in  1  and  Vi  cups  of  sour 
milk.  Add  a  beaten  egg  and  beat 
batter  five  minutes.  Add  last  1  table 
spoon  of  hissing  hot  fat.  Pour  into 
hot  greased  pie  plates  in  a  very  thin 
sheet  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  until 
brown. 


Pure  Bred  White  Hollands. 

Top  Prices  for  Turkeys 

WITH  .  turkeys  at  top-notch 
prices  and  a  prospect  for  still 
higher  figures  by  Thanks- 
giving, the  man  who  is  raising  turks 
ought  to  profit  by  the  situation.  To 
be  sure,  feed  is  costly,  but  turkeys,  if 
they  have  a  wide  range,  which  they 
always  need  anyway,  are  not  so  sub- 
ject to  feed  value  fluctuations.  The 
price  of  turkeys  varies  with  that  of 
other  poultry.  Just  now  chickens  are 
high,  and  that  helps  the  turkey  man. 

As  I  have  been  rather  successful 
with  turkeys,  perhaps  the  readers  of 
Orchard  and  Farm  would  like  to 
read  about  my  experience  with  these 
noble  birds.  At  the  outset  I  was  told 
to  buy  the  best  breeders  I  could  get, 
but  the  first  three  pairs  died  on  my 
hands.  So  I  bought  some  turkey 
eggs  from  a  dealer  and  set  them  under 
chicken  hens.  They  hatched  out 
beautifully  and  proved  to  be  strong 
stock.  The  chickens  were  good 
mothers,  but  they  were  inclined  to  be 
a  little  too  solicitous.  They  called 
the  poor  poults  out  into  the  wet  grass 
early  in  the  morning,  forgetting  that 
they  needed  hovering  at  that  time, 
and  they  would  have  fed  them  to 
death  if  I  had  let  them. 

Being  fully  advised  on  these  points, 
I  managed  to  save  a  goodly  propor- 
tion of  my  flock,  and  at  two  months 
old  they  showed  up  about  75  per  cent 
strong,  which  I  now  believe  is  very 
good.  One  of  my  Plymouth  Rock 
hens  hatched  out  nine  poults  and 
raised  them  all,  which  I  am  told  is  a 
most  extraordinary  performance. 

Don't  Raise  Turkeys  With  Chickens 
I  did  not  keep  my  turkeys  with  the 
chickens  after  they  were  big  enough 
to  hustle  for  themselves,  for  there  is 
a  great  disadvantage  in  this.  If  you 
feed  chickens  with  turkeys  the  poor 
turks  will  get  only  about  half  rations. 

I  fed  the  baby  turks  stale  bread, 
soaked  in  milk  and  then  dried  out  a 
little.  I  also  fed  them  grit  and  char- 
coal and  gave  them  all  the  water  they 
could  drink.  As  they  grew  older  I 
fed  them  fine  grains  and  a  little  green 
stuff.  After  two  weeks  I  gave  them 
head  lettuce,  chopped  onions  and 
rolled  oats  and  gradually  worked  up 
to  bran,  with  chopped  onions  and 
sometimes  a  feed  of  shorts.  Some- 
times I  mixed  in  a  little  ground  bone 
or  chopped  meat. 

As  soon  as  they  were  old  enough 
to  range  about  I  rarely  fed  them  any- 
thing, and  that's  where  the  beauty  of 
turkey  raising  comes  in.  My  turks 
had  the  whole  of  Mendocino  County 
to  forage  in,  and  they  made  good  use 
of  their  freedom. 

They  Are  Wary  Birds 

Of  course  their  wings  were  clipped, 
and  they  did  not  go  as  far  as  they 
would  have  done  otherwise.  Skunks 
and  wildcats  got  a  few  of  them,  but 
they  are  a  pretty  wary  bird  and  can 
take  care  of  themselves  better  than 
chickens  in  this  respect. 

They  say  you  can  raise  500  turkeys 


to  40  acres  of  wild  land,  but  I  would 
hate  to  try  it.  My  turkeys  would 
have  perished  on  the  brown  hillsides 
in  summer  and  even  in  the  woods 
they  could  not  have  found  enough 
provender  in  that  area.  I  should  say 
that  100  turkeys  to  forty  acres  of  wild 
land  would  be  about  the  right  propor- 
tion. 

After  harvest  I  turned  the  flock 
into  a  stubble  field,  or  rather  I  let 
them  go  there,  for  there  is  hardly 
such  a  thing  as  turning  them  any- 
where that  they  don't  want  to  go. 
You  can  tempt  them  with  good  feed, 
of  course,  but  my  experience  is  that 
they  become  so  wild  about  midsum- 
mer that  to  herd  them  is  anything 
but  easy. 

I  had  both  wheat  and  oat  stubble 
and  they  thrived  in  both  fields,  but  a 
little  better  in  the  wheat,  where  I 
think  they  were  inclined  to  eat  a 
trifle  too  much,  but  they  managed 
to  keep  healthy  enough. 

A  Profitable  Side  Issue 

After  they  had  finished  up  the 
stubble  fields  they  took  to  the  woods 
and  brush  again.  I  learned  that  this 
was  best  for  them.  For  one  thing 
lice  did  not  bother  them  when  they 
were  running  wild.  When  yarded  up 
with  chickens  they  suffer  more  from 
lice  than  hens  do,  and  also  from 
filth  diseases. 

When  fattening  time  came,  along 
in  October,  I  began  to  feed  them 
whole  wheat  and  corn  and  they  began 
to  lay  on  fat  weight  at  an  astonishing 
rate.  They  are  now  nearly  ready  for 
killing.  I  shall  not  have  to  go  very 
far  for  a  market,  as  I  can  dispose  of 
the  whole  flock  in  my  own  neighbor- 
hood and  I  shall  get  good  prices.  My 
360  birds  ought  to  bring  me  close  to 
$1000,  and  they  have  cost  very  little 
time  or  money.  There  are  three 
white  Hollands  that  I  don't  intend  to 
sell,  but  shall  keep  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. 

Turkey  raising  is  a  very  pleasant 
occupation,  and  I  shall  keep  on  with 
it  next  year,  though  only  as  a  side 
issue.  They  are  rather  shy  com- 
panions for  a  lonely  bachelor,  but  I 
love  to  hear  them  calling  to  each 
other  out  on  the  hillside,  and  should 
miss  them  if  I  did  not  raise  any  next 
year. — George  R.  Watkins. 

Fig  Preserves 

CHOOSE  figs  that  are  ripe,  but 
not  soft.  The  white  figs  make 
a  more  attractive  product  than 
the  black  figs,  although  the  flavor  of 
the  black  Mission  fig  is  hard  to  excel. 
Puncture  the  figs  with  a  toothpick  or 
wooden  needle,  so  that  the  syrup  will 
penetrate.  A  number  of  holes  should 
be  made  in  each  fig.  To  each  pound 
of  figs  add  approximately  a  pound  of 
sugar  and  a  small  amount  of  water, 
to  prevent  scorching.  Heat  the  figs 
over  a  very  slow  fire  to  boiling  and 
boil  down  in  an  open  kettle  until 
they  have  become  a  very  heavy  pre- 
serve. If  it  is  desired  to  determine 
the  preserving  point  accurately,  a 
Baume  jelly-tester  can  be  used,  such 
as  has  been  described  for  jelly-mak- 
ing in  a  previous  article.  If  this  is 
used,  the  figs  should  be  boiled  down 
to  about  32  degrees  Baume;  that  is 
to  say,  until  the  syrup  will  test  32  de- 
grees Baume  hot.  Pour  the  hot  fig 
preserves  and  syrup  into  scalded  hot 
jars  and  seal  at  once  with  scalded 
caps  and  rubbers.  No  further  steril- 
ization will  be  necessary.  Other  fruit 
preserves  can  be  made  in  the  same 
way. 

Lawn  Clippings 
Lawn  clippings  are  excellent  to 
place  around  tomatoes  and  other 
plants,  as  they  retain  the  moisture 
and  keep  the  ground  damp  for  a  num- 
ber of  days  during  dry  weather.  They 
also  keep  down  the  weeds;  and  as 
they  decay  and  are  worked  into  the 
ground  they  make  a  valuable  fer- 
tilizer for  the  soil. 

Keep  the  hens  in  laying  trim.  Their 
"shells"  are  valuable  food  ammuni- 
tion. 


■mm. 


Dr.  HESS  POULTRY 

PAN  -A-CE-A 


Hens  are  coming  out  cf  the 
moult — now  for  a  long  season's 
laying.  Start  your  moulted  hens 
and  pullets  right 

Feed  PAN-A-CE-A 

—to  give  vigor  and  strength 
— to  put  them  in  laying  humor 
— to  start  the  singing  and  cackling 
—to  liven  tho  dormant  egg  organs 
—to  start  your  pullets  to  laying. 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  will  do  these 
things  to  your  satisfaction.  That  is  the  Dr. 
Hess  guarantee.  If  it  does  not,  the  dealer 
will  refund  your  money.  Packages,  25c,  50c 
and  $1.00.  25-lb.  pail,  $3.00;  100-lb.  drum, 
$11.00. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Oblo 


ag|wOur  Ready  Cut  Method  GivesYou 
Just  theHomeYouWant  -Read- 


SEND    for    Free  Flan 
Book  of  60  practical 

and   beautiful   American  Homes — 
with   floor   plans,  exterior 
views,   prices   and  specifi- 
cations.    Plan    Book  cx- 

  plains  the  advantages  and 

vlngs  of  buying  your  home  from  the  largest  ready-cut  house  manufacturer  In 
the  West — the  world's  greatest  lumber  market. 

There  are  tremendous,  vital,  money-saving  reasons  why  TOTJ 
should  send  for  this  Free  Plan  Book  NOW.  before  ynu  take  another 
step  towards  deciding  on  your  new  home.    Write  today.  ja^ 

Ready  Built  House  Co.    Portlands  OiCi  ^ 


No  matter  what  you  have 
mers'    Classified  Market 

to  sell,  advertise  it  on  the  Far- 
Place.      Only    3c    per  word. 

Do  It  Electrically 

ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES  in  the 
household  not  only  add  to  the 
convenience  of  all  members  of 
the  family,  but  they  are  econom- 
ical and  time-savers. 

ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES  in- 
clude CHAFING  DISHES, 
COFFEE  PERCOLATORS, 
VACUUM  CLEANERS,  ELEC- 
TRIC IRONS  and  every  other 
appliance  that  is  needed  in  the 
modern  home,  not  forgetting 
ELECTRIC  FANS. 

We  carry  these  appliances  in  many  of  our  branch  offices, 
and  will  be  glad  to  have  you  call  and  inspect  them.  Where 
we  do  not  carry  them  we  will  be  just  as  glad  to  give  you  our 
expert  advice. 

"PACIFIC  SERVICE"  is  always  "At  Your  Service." 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

HEAD  OFFICE,  445  SUTTER  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Branches  in  all  principal  cities  and  towns  of 
North-Central  California. 


From  2  to  8  Crops  Are  Grown  and  Harvested 
Every  Year  on  Imperial  Valley  Farm  Lands 

Wonderful  Cotton  Land 


The  most  fertile  and  productive  farm  lands  on  the  American  Continent,  producing 
from  two  to  three  diversified  crops  and  from  six  to  eight  crops  of  alfalfa  each  year. 
Alfalfa  yields  six  to  eight  tons  per  acre  in  eight  months,  a  ton  per  acre  per  cutting 
per  month,  besides  giving  pasturage  the  remaining  four  months  of  the  year.  Corn, 
barley  and  wheat  also  yield  enormous  returns. 

This  wonderful  yield  in  grain  and  hay  insures  big  success  in  stock  raising.  There  is  no  country  in 
the  world  where  stock  matures  more  rapidly  as  there  are  no  conditions  to  check  the  growth,  while 
green  feed  the  year  round  reduces  the  cost  to  a  minimum.  Beef  cattle,  milk  cows,  sheep,  hogs  and 
poultry  produce  big  returns. 


Immense  Crop  of  Imperial  Valley  Cotton  Ready  for  Shipment 


The  cotton  industry  is  but  eight  years  old,  the 
first  bale  being  ginned  in  1909.  Five  years  later 
there  were  50,000  acres  planted  producing  cotton 
valued  at  nearly  $6,000,000.  The  growth  of  this 
industry,  like  all  others,  has  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Imperial  Valley  today  enjoys  the  distinc- 
tion of  holding  two  of  its  highest  awards,  one  for 
the  earliest  cotton  ever  ginned,  the  other  for  the 
finest  quality.  All  varieties  of  cotton  flourish 
here.  Imperial  Valley  cotton  yields  the  best  aver- 
age per  acre  and  the  best  average  price  per  pound 
of  any  in  the  United  States. 

World  Beater  for  Cantaloupes 

Imperial  Valley  leads  the  world  in  the  production 
of  cantaloupes,  alone  producing  more  of  these 
melons  than  are  produced  by  the  entire  States  of 
Georgia  and  Colorado  combined. 
The  cantaloupe  industry  has  become  so  enormous 
that  our  melons  are  now  shipped  by  train  loads  to 
all  the  leading  cities  in  the  United  States,  daily 
shipments  frequently  exceeding  100  care. 

Strawberries  in  December 

Imperial  Valley  produces  the  earliest  garden  truck 
in  the  world,  strawberries  and  grape  fruit  being 
ready  for  market  in  December,  when  market  prices 
are  the  highest.  Asparagus  is  ready  for  market 
in  February;  other  vegetables  in  January  and 
February.  Figs,  apricots,  grapes  and  other  fruits 
are  also  very  profitably  grown. 


365  Days  of  Genuine  Sunshine  U 
No  Cold  Winters  or  Rainy  Days 


RicherThan  the  Valley  of  the  Me" 


A  Vast  Fertile  Plain  Watered 
by  the  Colorado,  Rich  in  Silt 


In  1900  Imperial  Valley  was  unknown.  It  had  no 
population,  no  crop  values,  no  assessed  valuation, 
no  schools,  churches  or  public  libraries.  Today, 
1917,  there  are  nearly  50,000  people  residing  in  the 
valley,  while  the  crop  values  total  $30,000,000. 

The  climate  is  ideal  for  the  production  of  enor- 
mous crops.  There  are  365  days  of  sunshine.  A 
more  ideal  winter  climate  cannot  be  found,  as 
the  days  are  warmed  with  constant  sunshine, 
while  the  nights  and  cool  and  bracing. 
While  the  North  and  East  are  still  snowbound. 
Imperial  Valley  products  are  harvested  and  mar- 
keted when  the  highest  prices  are  realized. 
The  great  expanse  of  this  fertile  valley  is  watered 
by  the  Colorado  River,  spreading  water  over  the 
land,  making  300,000  acres  green  and  producing 
enormous  crops.  The  above  is  but  an  inkling  of 
the  whole  truth,  so  write  for 

FREE  BOOK  TODAY 


50,000  Sacks  of  Imperial  Valley  Barley  Ready  for  Market 


n, 


Imperial  Valley  Farm  Lands  Association 

501-2-3  Bryson  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cat 


n 


|  501-2-3  Bryson  Building.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  (O.  &  F.)  | 

'  Gentlemen:    I  am  interested  in  knowing  more  about  Imperial  Valley  ■ 

I Farm  Lands  and  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  mail  me  more  information, 
including  a  free  book  of  scenes,  facts  and  figures  about  Imperial  Valley. 


Name   Postoffio? 


We  have  these  lands  for  sale  in  tracts  of  from  five  acres  to  six  hundred  and 
forty  acres,  ranging  in  price  from  $65  per  acre  up;  water  stock  $17.50  per 
share.    Terms  on  both  land  and  water  one-fifth  cash,  one-fifth  per  annum, 

low  interest 

An  abundance  of  water,  supplied  from  the  largest  unit  irrigation  project  in 
America,  the  Colorado  River,  makes  success  sure  in  the  production  of  Cot- 
ton, Alfalfa,  Kaffir  Corn,  Milo  Maize,  Barley,  Cantaloupes,  Early  Vegetables, 
Cattle,  Hogs.  Sheep  and  Poultry.  For  further  information,  fill  out  the  cou- 
pon and  mail  to 


WALTER    K.  BOWKER, 
General  Agent, 
301-'-'       Bryson  Building. 
Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


HERBERT  L.  CORNISH, 

1110  Van  Nuys  Building. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


|    County  State 


H.  H.  CLARK, 
General  Manager, 
CaUpatrla.  Cal. 


December,  1917 


My  Berry  Experiments — By  Luther  Burbank 


5c  Per  Copy 


ESTABLISH  E  D  1888 


By 


F 


Six  Big  Maps,  Beautifully  Engraved/ and 
Printed  in  Colors,  Including  Maps  t  of 
Europe,  America,  C  a  lif  or  ni  a,  M  ex- 
ico,  the  Battle  Fronts,  Etc. 


Follow  the  Armies  and  Navies.  Be  able  to  read  the 
newspaper  and  magazine  reports  of  the  great  war  intelli- 
gently by  having  one  of  these  big  Charts,  28x36  inches,  con- 
sisting of  six  pages  of  maps,  in  your  library  or  reading  room. 

Where  are  our  "Sammies"  fighting?  How  far  have  the  Allies  advanced? 
What  progress  has  been  made  in  the  past  year  in  the  Allies'  great  drive? 
Do  you  know  that  the  greatest  point  to  which  the  Allies  have  advanced 
since  June  1,  1916,  is  only  25  miles,  and  in  many  places  have  not  advanced 
at  all? 

Do  you  know  where  Uncle  Sam  is  training  our  '•Sammies'•  to  fight  across 
the  sea?  There  are  4  Naval  Training  Stations,  32  Cantonments,  12  Aviation 
Fields,  13  Officers'  Training  Camps. 


All  the  above  questions  are  answered  in 
i>ur  NEW  THREE-SHEET  WALL  CHART, 
showing  the  Western  Front  from  Nleuport 
to  Rhelms  as  the  first  page  and  the  West- 
ern Front  from  Rhelms  to  Basel,  Switzer- 
land; also  the  Russo-German  Front,  Riga 
to  Lemburg,  as  the  second  page.  These 
maps  are  beautifully  engraved  In  colors. 
They  are  positively  the  finest  maps  of  the 
War  Zone  offered  to  the  public  and  con- 
tain all  the  Towns,  Roads,  Woods,  Rail- 
roads, Canals,  Forts,  Fortresses,  Aero- 
dromes and  are  very  complete  In  every  de- 
tail.   The  third  page  shows  your  State  Map, 


complete  and  up  to  the  minute,  giving  each 
Auto  Road.  How  many  times  have  you 
stopped  and  asked  for  the  best  roads,  even 
In  your  own  State?  This  will  be  entirely 
eliminated  by  our  New  State  Map.  The 
fourth  page  consists  of  the  list  of  towns, 
population  and  location  of  each.  The  fifth 
page  contains  another  Map  of  Europe.  The 
sixth  page  shows  Commercial  America, 
giving  the  location  or  the  various  Canton- 
ments, Naval  Training  Stations,  Aviation 
Fields  and  Officers'  Training  Camps. 

With  this  Chart  you  can  answer  every 
important  question  of  the  hour,  and  It 
should  be  In  every  American  home. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


This  wonderful  set  of  maps  Is  a  ready  reference  for  every  member  of  the  family. 
No  modern  school  Chart  has  the  maps  and  valuable  information  contained  in  these 
late  maps. 

The  boy  or  girl  In  school  today  needs  them,  and  the  mother  and  father  who  have 
finished  school  will  refer  to  them  with  keen  Interest.  They  are  valuable  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family  and  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

Our  Offer 

One  of  these  wonderful 
three-page  maps  will  be 
mailed  postpaid  to  any 
address  in  the  United 
States,  Including  three 
years'  subscription  to 
ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
(new  or  renewal),  for 
$1.26. 


ORCHARD  &  FARM, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Enclosed  find  $1.26  (check,  stamps  or  money  or- 
der), for  which  enter  my  name  on  your  mailing  list 
for  three  years  and  send  me  the  three-page  Chart, 
postpaid,  by  return  mall. 


Name 


Address   

R-  F.  D  Box  No. 


A  GIBRALTAR 
for  STRENGTH 

Long  experience  in  machinery  manufacture  —  thirty 
five  years  of  it  — careful  selection  of  best  wearing 
materials  —  right  design  and  solid  construction  have 
made  the"Caterpillar"Tractor  a  Gibraltar  for  strength. 
Years  of  experience  in  tractor  designing  and  build- 
ing, and  intimate  knowledge  of  materials  have  con- 
tributed to  the  perfection  of  "Caterpillar"  Tractor 
construction. 

The  "Caterpillar"  Tractor,  on  that  account,  stands 
today  without  an  equal  for  efficiency  or  economy. 
The  records  it  has  established  in  every  class  of  work, 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  under  every  sort  of  con- 
dition, prove  its' superiority.  What  the  "Caterpillar" 
Tractor  has  done  for  others  in  reducing  costs  and 
increasing  profits,  it  can  do  for  you. 
We  will  gladly  send  you  details  on  all  models. 

IUg  U  S  Pot  Oft 


ef 


Pull 
Stumps 
Free 


Send  for  This 
Wonderful  One-Man  Puller 


[and  pull  your  stumps  30  days  FREE.  One  man  alone 
I  handles  and  operates.   No  horses  needed— no  extra 
help  required — wonderful  leverage  principle  gives 

man  a  giant's  power  to  pull  big  stumps,  little  stumps,  rotten 
and  low-cut  stumps,  tap-rooted  stumps  and  brush. 

Patented  cable  take-up  docs  away  with  winding  up  slack 
cable.  Three  speeds—  when  stump  loosens  increase  the  speed 
and  Bave  time.  Works  in  any  position.  Easily  removed  on  its 
big  broad  wheels.  Can  be  reversed  under  strain. 


8«nd  for 
,  muit  v»l- 
|  O  I  b  I  f 
J  Btump  Pull- 
I  «r  Buok.  mV — 
'  Utter*  from 

and  «JI  abou* 


 H 

Afcnt'sProo- 


t'.Vru 

Free.  Wrttii 

174) 


Half  Year   lCl™"L  M a n       No  Money 
to  Pay  In  Advance 

STUMP  PULLERS 

clear  an  acre  from  one  anchor.  All-steel  construction— unbreakable. 

Sent  anywhere  on  promise  to  give  puller  fair  trial.    II  satisfied 
take  a  half  year  to  pay,  or  return  at  our  expenseand  keep  your 
*  money.  Priced  as  low  as  $55.  One-man  style  or  HOHSL 
POWER— all  sixes.  Three-year  guarantee,  flaw  or  no  flaw. 
Bend  for  Free  Book,  Trial  Order  Blank  and  Very  Special 
one  man  in  every  community. 
Write  today  I 


TICKNOR  &  CO. 


Send  for  Free  Book 
343  East  Morrison  Street,  Portland,  Ore. 


Daily  Milk 
Record  Sheet 

For  ten  cows,  size  10  ins. 
by  17Vi>  ins. 

6  Sheets  for  $0.25,  Postpaid. 
15  Sheets  for  $0.50,  Postpaid. 

2S  Sheets  for  $0.75,  P<  I. 

60  Sheets  for  $1.25,  Postpaid. 
100  Sheets  for  $2.00,  Postpaid. 

If  you  have  ten  cows  or  less,  you 
will  need  one  sheet  a  month;  for  20 
cows,  two  sheets  a  month;  for  30 
cows,  three  sheets  a  month,  etc. 

Each  sheet  contains  record  of  the 
morning  and  evening  milking  for  ten 
cows  for  31  days,  with  a  space  for  the 
total  month's  produce  of  each  cow. 

Address  Orchard  and  Farm, 
Examiner  Building, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 


r  MACHINERY 

New  and  Second  Hand 

2  to  30  H.  P.  Gas  Engines. 
20  to  60  H.  P.  Steam  Engines. 
Motors. 
Pipe. 

Structural  Steel. 
Wood  and  Steel  Tanks. 
Corrugated  Iron. 
Belting,  Pulleys,  Shafting. 
Wire  Rope. 

Wheelbarrows  and  Concrete 

Buggies. 
Concrete  Mixers. 

We  handle  all  kinds  of  ma- 
chinery. Inquiries  solicited.  We 
can  fill  your  order  the  day  re- 
ceived. 

A. H.SIMPSON  CO. 

633  Stevenson  St., 

Between  7th  and  8th  Sts. 

San  Francisco 
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Winning  Methods  of  a  Coachella  Onion  Grower 


THIRTEEN  years  ago  D.  C.  Mc- 
Larty  bought  a  120-acre  farm  in 
Coachella  Valley  near  Thermal, 
California,  for  $10,000,  at  8  per  cent 
interest.  Today,  this  farm  is  not  only 
free  from  debt  and  a  model  farm  but 
Mr.  McLarty  could  retire  if  he  wished 
so  to  do. 

This  has  been  accomplished  by 
what  Zangwill  calls  "the  foresight  of 
insight,"  by  systematic  study,  look- 
ing ahead,  seeing  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  opportunities*  and  efficient 
business  methods. 

At  the  time  of  the  purchase,  this 
farm,  80  feet  below 
sea  level,  was  des- 
ert with  the  ex- 
ception of  thirty 
acres  irrigated  by 
three  flowing  wells. 
Now  the.  entire 
farm  is  under  cul- 
tivation and  has 
seven  flowing  wells. 
These  wells  cost 
$1'000  each.  The 
water,  tested  sev- 
eral times,  regis- 
ters 99.9  per  cent 
pure. 

The  cost  for  irri 
gation  is  a  b  o  u  1 
$300  per  year.  Ii 
has  cost  approxi 
mately  $100  per 
acre  to  put  this 
land  into  a  cultiv- 
able condition. 

Mr.  McLarty  ha<- 
45  head  of  cattle 
He  does  not  oper 
ate  a  dairy  but  let? 
the  calves  run  with 
the  cows.  A  milk 
fed  calf,  threi 
months  old,  brings 
$25 — a  good  profit 
with  little  care  ot 
work.  He  keeps  27 
horses  and  burros 
His  alfalfa  1  a  n  r' 
produces  eight 
crops  a  year  anr1 
this,  with  his  2C 
acres  of  KaffiT 
corn,  which  takes 
the  place  of  oats 
with  the  horses 
frees  him  from  all 
vexing  problems  in 
regard  to  the  feed- 
ing of  his  stock. 

Mr.  McLarty  has  plenty  of  shade, 
both  mesquite  and  eucalyptus  trees, 
hand-planted.  Mesquite  is  a  very  hard 
wood,  makes  a  hot  fire  and  when  sold 
brings  $8  per  cord.  The  eucalyptus 
is  a  more  valuable  wood.  It  brings 
$10  a  cord.  Some  of  the  McLarty 
eucalyptus  trees  measure  two  feet 
through  the  bole. 

But  the  main  source  of  the  ranch- 
er's income  has  been  from  onions — 
acres  and  acres  of  onions — Bermudas, 
and  their  fair  cousins,  the  crystal 
waxes.  This  season  Mr.  McLarty  had 
thirty  acres  of  onions  and  his  crop 
netted  him  $25,000.  His  soil  is  heavy 
sandy  loam.  Light  sandy  loam  does 
not  produce  the  crops  that  the  heavy 
does.  Some  of  the  land  yielded  700 
crates  per  acre.  The  average  for  the 
yalley  was  about  350  crates. 

The  onions,  the  seed  of  which  was 
sown  in  August,  and  then  sets  trans- 
planted in  November  and  harvested 
in  May,  were  planted  in  rows  12 
inches  apart  and  the  sets  put  in  from 
three  and  a  half  to  four  inches  apart. 


Twenty-Five  Thousand  Dollars  Net  From  Thirty 
Acres  of  Land. 

By  Sharpe  Fee. 


It  took  twenty-two  Mexicans  two 
weeks  to  set  the  thirty  acres;  it  took 
forty-five  Mexicans  two  weeks,  work- 
ing from  daylight  till  dark,  to  harvest 
the  crop. 

The  onions  were  cultivated  by  little 
burros.  These  were  hitched  to  small 
cultivators,  they  walked  between  the 
12-inch    rows    without    touching  a 


laborers  are  not  at  all  eager  to  put 
in  eight  hours  a  day  and  require  to 
be  watched  if  they  do  their  work. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  a  man  to 
live  in  the  city  and  farm  in  the  coun- 
try with  Mexican  help  because  of  this 
necessity  of  constant  supervision. 
When  hired  by  contract  they  will 
work  at  top  speed  from  dawn  till 


How  McLarty  Operates  in  Onions. 


E  looks  ahead.    He  buys  his  seed  in  advance.    He  seeds  two  pounds 
to  the  acre.    Next  year  seed  is  going  to  be  high,  so  he  has  planted 
ten  acres  and  is  growing  it  himself. 
He  plants  his  sets  four  inches  apart  in  rows  twelve  inches  apart.  This 
year  it  toqk  22  Mexicans  two  weeks  to  set  his  30  acres.    It  took  45  Mexi- 
cans two  weeks,  working  from  dawn  to  dusk,  to  harvest  the  crop.  They 
worked  on  contract  and  received  8  cents  a  box,  making  from  $3.50  to 
$4.50  a  day. 

He  irrigates  freely. 

He  cultivates  with  burros  and  their  tiny  feet  do  not  touch  a  single  plant. 
The  total  cost  of  a  crate  to  McLarty  is  50  cents.  He  sells  it  for  $1.50, 
o.  b.,  using  auto  trucks  to  haul  his  crop  to  the  station. 

McLarty  takes  no  chances  on  dishonest  dealers.  He  sells  by  the  car- 
load.   He  gets  his  money  before  a  car  wheel  turns. 

Other  onion  men  were  promised  more  money  for  their  crops  this  year, 
but  took  the  chance  of  getting  it  after  arrival  of  their  onions  at  destination. 
McLarty  got  his  price.    They  didn't. 


single  onion  with  their  tiny  feet. 

Because  of  looking  ahead  and  buy- 
ing in  advance,  Mr.  McLarty's  seed 
this  year  cost  him  $1.15  per  pound. 
It  takes  two  pounds  and  over  per 
acre.  He  has  used  100  pounds  this 
season.  Due  to  a  blight  on  the  seed 
crop,  reducing  the  yield  three-fourths, 
the  present  price  of  seed  is  $5  per 
pound. 

McLarty  has  just  put  ten  acres  to 
seed  and  as  the  usual  seed  yield  is 
from  400  to  600  pounds  per  acre,  he 
expects  a  return  of  6000  pounds. 

Mr.  McLarty  finds  no  difficulty  in 
the  procuring  of  labor,  as  he  always 
speaks  for  and  hires  in  advance.  He 
has  a  small  tent  city  for  his  laborers 
which  they  much  enjoy.  Men,  women 
and  children  work  in  his  field.  Being 
a  school  trustee,  Mr.  McLarty  sees 
that  the  children  go  to  school  when 
school  is  in  session,  though  this  plan 
is  opposed  by  avaricious  parents. 

He  employs  Mexican  labor  mainly, 
and  pays  $60  per  month,  or  $2  per 
day.    When  paid  by  the  month  these 


dusk.  They  like  to  be  paid  often  and 
would  appreciate  receiving  their 
money  every  night.  Mr.  McLarty 
pays  each  Saturday. 

The  Mexicans  in  contracting  for 
the  harvesting  of  the  crop,  get  eight 
cents  per  box  and  make  from  $3.50 
to  $4.50  per  day.  This  means  pulling, 
topping  and  crating.  A  box  weighs 
from  56  to  68  pounds.  The  crates 
cost  18  cents  each  by  the  carload.  The 
cost  of  delivery  is  small  as  they  are 
hauled  from  the  station  to  the  farm 
by  big  auto  trucks.  Mr.  McLarty 
uses  no  horses  whatever  on  the  road 
— his  draying  is  all  done  by  the  non- 
suffering  trucks. 

The  total  cost  of  a  crate  from  start 
to  finish,  i.  e.,  from  seeding  till  sold, 
is  50  cents.  At  one  spurt  McLarty 
loaded  26  cars,  540  crates  to  the  car. 
For  these  he  received  $1.50  per  crate, 
with  the  exception  of  one  car  which 
he  auctioned  and  which  brought  him 
$1.60  per  crate.  Therefore,  he  made 
a  net  profit  on  his  crop  of  $1  per 
crate. 


And  here  is  the  secret  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Larty's having  no  slip  between  the 
cup  and  the  lip  when  selling  his  yield: 
He  sells  his  onions  by  the  car,  f.  o.  b., 
loaded  at  the  station  ready  to  roll,  and 
he  receives  his  money  before  a  car 
wheel  turns.  Then,  if  anything  goes 
wrong  with  the  car  en  route,  honestly 
or  dishonestly,  it  is  not  his  lookout 
nor  his  loss.  He  takes  no  chances. 
The  buyers  come,  see  his  crop,  his 
word  is  absolutely  good  and  he  has 
no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  his  stock. 
Three  buyers  bid  for  it  this  year. 
Mr.  McLarty  is  not  only  a  big 
farmer;  he  is  a 
big,  broad-minded, 
altruistic  citizen, 
le  looked  over  the 
valley  and  saw 
nany  of  his  fellow- 
farmers  sweating 
through  the  year 
ind  coining  no 
profits,  some  of 
them  not  even 
realizing  cost. 
More  than  $350,000 
was  paid  to  the 
Coachella  growers 
this  harvest,  but 
'hat  was  barely 
more  than  one-half 
what  they  should 
have  been  paid. 
This  was  not  due 
to  any  fault  in  the 
•ultivation  of  the 
fields,  but  to  the 
hicanery  of  the 
buyers  to  whom 
he  growers  trusted 
their  crops  for  dis- 
>  o  s  a  1.  For  in- 
stance, Mr.  Mc- 
Larty stood  beside 
one  grower  at  the 
tation. 
"What  are  you 
getting  for  your 
onions?"  asked  the 
grower. 

"One-fifty  a 
crate,"  was  the  an- 
swer. 

"I  am  doing  bet- 
ter than  that.  I  am 
to  receive  $1.75  per 
crate  for  mine." 

"Have  you  got 
your  money?"  ask- 
ed Mr.  McLarty. 
"No,  but  these 
people  with  whom  I  have  contracted 
are  reliable.    They  will  pay  all  right." 

That  man  received  just  41  cents  a 
crate  for  his  onions  and  they  were 
just  as  good  as  Mr.  McLarty's  and 
as  well  shipped.  He  got  9  cents  less 
than  the  cost  of  growing. 

Many  tricks  are  resorted  to  by 
these  buyers,  such  as  receiving  a 
bogus  telegram  from  New  York  say- 
ing that  the  onions  did  not  come 
through  in  good  shape  and  the  whole- 
salers would  not  pay  the  price  con- 
tracted for.  Sometimes  they  will  em- 
ploy certain  men  for  a  small  sum  to 
ride  around  with  them  and  underbid 
the  stock  so  that  the  growers  will 
contract  for  less  than  the  market 
price. 

The  result  of  this  is,  that  the  farmer 
has  all  the  toil  and  the  buyer  all  the 
profits.  The  farmer  can  take  no  vaca- 
tion, his  children  get  no  education,  his 
boys  become  discouraged.  The  buyer 
can  ride  arouijd  in  his  automobile, 
travel  and  educate  his  children  with- 
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Best  Practice  for  California 

By  J.  W.  Gilmore 


ild  be 

coo  as 


Overcoming  Our  Greatest  Rural  Menace 

By  Thomas  Forsyth  Hun: 


■r.  the  trne  depend- 
d  condition  of  the 
■nil  break  up  more 
r  under  this  pro- 
rise  and  tons  give 
proper  aeration  of 
t  remainder  of  the 
fog  should  be  fol- 
bv  suitable  imple- 

the  clods  and  tml- 


mg  on  trie  t 
soil.  The  gn 
loosely  and 
cednre  than 
more  time  f 
the  sofl  duri 
season.  Thi 
lowed  rmme. 
ments  for  cr 
verizin^  the  surface,  for  if  the  soil  is 
left  rough  tittle  is  accomplished  in 
the  way  of  conserving  moisture. 

One  reason  for  the  declining  yields 
of  wheat  in  California  is  that  much  of 
the  land  has  either  been  plowed  too 
shallow  or  only  disked,  la  some  in- 
stances this  has  been  the  practice  for 
so  many  consecutive  years  that  the 
Land  has  lapsed  into  poor  physical 
condition,  accompanied  by  a  plow 
sole  and  poor  drainage.  Most  Cali- 
fornia gram  lands  have  no  unproduc- 
tive subsoil  within  reach  of  the  plow, 
hence  with  few  exceptions  deep 
plowing  may  be  practiced  without  fear 
of  bringing  inert  subsoil  to  the  sur- 
face. During  three  years  at  the  Uni- 
versity Farm.  Davis,  plowing  eight 
inches  deep  as  contrasted  with  four 
inches  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the 
yield  of  wheat  of  37.4  per  cent. 

Plow  Deep  for  Good  Results 

Deep  plowing  is  the  more  effective, 
the  earlier  it  is  accomplished.  If 
pfowing  is  delayed  until  after  the 
middle  of  December  a 
fog  for  that  year 
surface  working  will  produce  better 
results.  Deep  plowing  after  the  mid- 
dle of  Decemc-er  generally  results  in 
a  loose  sod  that  does  not  have  mois- 
ture-retaining capacity  and  a  physical 


ton  that 
de  v  e  too  meirt. 


detrimenral  to  root 


The  exact  depth  to  plow  win  vary 
with  the  time  and  the  character  of 
the  soil.  Dry  plowing  ts  more  ex- 
pensive than  that  done  when  the  soil 
is  in  optimum  "noistiire  condition  and 
the  heavy  soils  may  not  be  plowed 
so  deeply  with  the  same  beneficial  re- 
sults as  the  lighter  ones.  General 
practice  has  shown  that  plowing  to  a 
depth  of  about  eight  inches 
in  the  best  retinas  per  unit  of 
expended. 

The  land  should  he  brought  go  a 
smooth,  well  pulverized  surface  as 
soon  after  plowing  as  possible.  The 
making  of  this  surface  will 
compact  the  subsurface  to  the 
sistetrTy  which  is  desirable  for  the 
um?orm  and  luick  germination  of  the 
seed  when  planted. 

is  a  Local  P.ucahaa 

preparation  of  the  soil 
mum  onrarric  matter  con- 
fer, are  no  complete  as- 
:  the  largest  yields  possi- 
ble. It  soli  remains  to  secure  good 
seed.  Two  qualities  characterize  good 
seed  wheat,  viz..  adaptability  and  pro- 
ductiveness, assuming  of  course  that 
the  variety  has  reasonably  good  mill- 
ing qaaJ  re-  In  the  final  analysis  of 
the  'inesnon  the  best  varierr  for  anv 
farmer  to  grow  is  a  focal*  prooiem: 
for  local  c&rtate.  soil,  and  caltare 
methods  bear  more  directly  on  yields 
for  a  series  of  years  than  do  other 
factors.  Therefore,  every  farmer 
ought  tc  grow  several  varieties,  some 
of  them  on  a  small  scale,  until  he  has 
ascertained  the  best  for  his  own  con- 


On  the  whole 
craps  is  most 
■acts  cheapest  in  t 
station 


the  use  of  cover 
■d  is  per- 
e  long  ran.  Tfas 
has  already  con- 
ducted experiments  sufficiently  divers- 
fed  regarding  time  and  soil  ts  show 


H  rjl?E  Went  Oimat  Land  Ormft- 
m     rr*~  teas  the  title  of  rnn  «r- 


d  seed 
of  con- 


O'cAard  end 


only  from  those  newts  wnere  con- 
ditions of  growth  and  development 
are  best.  Farmers  sometimes  com- 
plain that  seed  wheat  runs  out  or  be- 
comes unproductive.  This  may  be 
the  case  when  no  attention  is  paid  to 
maintaining  its  good  qualities  by 
selection  and  grading.  When  prop- 
erly  grown,  selected  and  graded, 
home-grown  seed  wheat  is.  for  a 
series  of  years,  most  productive.  The 
advantage  in  yield  from  planting  large, 
heavy  seed  ranges  sometimes  as  high 
as  20  per  cent  when  compared  with 
the  crop,  from  small,  light  seed. 
Every  wheat  farmer  should  select 
those  portions  of  his  fields  which 
produce,  all  things  considered,  the 
best  crop. 

The  threshed  grain  should  be  thor- 
oughly rec leaned  by  means  of  an  ordi- 
nary fanning  mill  prior  to  seeding. 
The  matter  of  seed  selection  can  be 
earned  out  farther  than  this*  but  this 
method  will  bring  good  results  and 
can  be  earned  out  on  practically  every 

Seed  wheat  should  also  be  free  from 
smut,  or  if  smut  spores  be  present  it 
should  be  treated  so  as  to  prevent  the 
of  the  disease. 


title  icritten  bp  the  editor  of 
Farm,  and  pubhshem  rs 

r»  Magazine  for  Map.  1946. 
Bunt  h  i.i  recently  written  m 
pamphlet  on  the  mew  rirusos  of  Rural 
Institutions  m  Me  College  of  A m* 
r»re  ef  the  State  of  California,  to 
ichicA  he  refer*  to  this  article  in  sup- 
port uf  his 
land  holding* 
The  title  of  the  booklet  it  -Rural  lu- 
lu i  ■  ie  and  Purpose.''  A 
mf  the  principal  points  node  bp 
the  Dean  is  gtcen  hereunth: 


TIE  grreatest 
menace  to 
A  at  e  r  ican 
rural  life  is  the 
■  ncreasing  p  e  r  - 
.rentage  of  land 
cultivated  by  ten- 
ants. In  no  coun- 
try in  the  world 
are  tenant  farm- 
ers, as  a  class, 
contented.  R  e  - 
ports  on  cocdi- 
of 


A  survey  of  the  wheat  conditions 
in  both  the  great  valleys  this  year 
emphasized  the  importance  of  timely 
planting.  In  practically  all  instances 
where  a  wheat  crop  was  poor  the  rea- 
son was  found  to  be  improper  prep- 
aration of  the  land,  or  late  planting. 
Even  where  the  rainfall  was  n«c  up  to 
normal  and  the  season  was  cold,  crops 
were  good  where  the  preparation  of 
the  land  was  good  and  planting  time- 


do 

rep  up  ba- 
rmen ts.  do 
aintam  sod 
v.  and  that 
bor  of  the 
family 
:  that  they 
interest  in 
ic  welfare. 
ast  to  the 


spirit  o 
was  tree- 
can  spirit,  if  we  are  to  keep  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  farmers  oa  the  land, 
if  our  progress  in  agriculture  is  to 
keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
cities,  we  must  do  what  Denmark 
and  New  Zealand  have  done — make  k 
possible  for  any  young  man 


The  Things  We  Do 

By  Folger  htcBnsey. 

The  things  we  do  that  are  dean  : 


Are 


that  fan  at  the  Mas- 


tier  help  as  we 


And  they  cheer 
go  along 

And  they  Eft  the  weak  tffl  they've 

The  thing?  that  we  do  with  a  true 

heart "s  beat. 
And  a  lilt  of  laughter  to  season  the 


The  things  we  do  that  are  dark  and 

bad 

Are  like  thistles  that  set  the  traveler 

mad. 


he  things  we 
square 


that  are  fair 


the  breath  of  the  summer 

The  things  that  are  true  and  tine 

and  high- 

W  dl  live  in  the  heart  of  the  toil  and 

THI  the  dast  and  the  smoke  and  the 

stain  pass  by 
And  ooly  the  beauty  am 

there. 

The   things  we  do   that  count  the 


Are  the  things  that  are 


As  a  breeze  far-skirting 

trnrr  coast. 
And  they  are  the  Ihfilgi  that 


character, 
and  likes 


industry   and  experience. 


quaiineo,  who  can  pay  one-teota  ot 
the  cost  of  a  farm  when  improved 
and  equipped  can  do  this,  but  in  this 
country,  with  only  one-third  of  oar 
fertile  land  cultivated,  ao  sock  oppor- 
tunity has  been  provided. 

Conditions  in  California 

la  California,  where  rural  fife  has 
exceptional  advantages  aad  attrac- 
tions, the  popular. on  of  the  cities  ia 
the  last  tea  years  has  increased  three 
times  as  fast  as  that  of  the  country 

We  speod^  many  millions  of  dollars 
each  year  to  educate  young  people 
to  be  farmers.  The  best  {  use  whack 
can  be  made  of  that  training  is  tc 
have  agricultural  graduates  marry  aad 
settle  down  to  their  fife  work  oa 
farms  of  their  own. 

There  is  a  pride  ia  the 
of  the  soil  one  owns  and  a 
in  suck  ownership  which  Wang  oat 
the  best  there  is  in  the  -  farmer  aad 
the  farm. 

Such  results  today  among  graduates 
of  oar  agricultural  colleges  who  tack 
the  capital  are  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule. 

The  railway.  Spanish 
grants  were  the  foam 
has  been  built  up  tn  this 
single  estates  larger  than  the  com 
based  areas  of  New  Hampshire.  Mas 
sacbusctts.    Connecticut    aad  Dels 


A  recent  bulletin  of  the  Untverawy 
of  Texas  says  that  less  than  3  net 
cent  of  the  farms  of  that  Scale  i 
more  than  half  of  its  farming 

The  greatest  menace  to 
democracy  ia  California  is  the  great 
landed  properties  carved  oat  of  these 
Spanish  and  railway  grants.  In  this 
State  one  railroad  owns 
acres,  and  310  nceta  own 
acres  of  fertile  farming  land.  In  Ker* 
County  four  syndicates  own  over  one 
million  acres,  which  is  mor 
the  farming  land  keU 
ownership. 

The  history  of  Ireland 
shows  the  social  evils  and  poficfoaJ 
dangers  of  non-resident  farm  owner- 
ship. In  Europe  they  are  a  legacy  of 
the  feudal  system,  aad  the  foremost 
coon  tries  are  spending  milfiaaa  to 
abolish  them  and  give  men  the  free 
of  landed  independence.  We 
the  contrary,  funning  the 
of  this 
danger  to  rural  fife. 


The  student  entering  ma  this  wear's 
work  win  sec  pot  into  oatraboa,  fan 
the  first  time  oa  this  continent,  a 
land  settlement  law  that  win  show 
bow  to  make  oar  rural  dnstrirha  real 
democracies.  He  will  have  the  nmrv 
lege  of  seeing  inaugurated  on  the 
Truekee-Carsoo  Reclamation  Proud 
aad  I  hope  elsewhere,  the  areparatioe 
of  land  for  cultivation  in  advance  of 
settlement.  He  will  be  able  to  ob- 
serve the  vwahzntg  effort  of  the  nm 
lions  of  dollars  provided  for  the  par 
chase  and  improvement  of  farms  by 
the  farm  land  bank,  and  he  shal  cow 
stder  what  ought  to  be  done  &r  •*■» 
State  to  make  rural  California  the 
land  of  opportunity  to  oar  retnmiag 
soldiers  aad  to  those  fleeing  fa—  the 
hard  coadicocs  of  the  warring  coanv 
tries  of  Europe. 

It  mast  not  be  lost  sight  of  thai 
we  are  Mi  jog  hi  a  new  age  and  oar 
house  avast  be  pot  m  order,  not  sun 
pry  to  make  certain  tkat  we  advance 
bat  tkat  we  keep  pace  with  the  ad- 
vance of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

■  3uiw  nanwea  i 
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Our  Biggest  Rice  Crop 

Nearly  2,000,000  Bushels  More  Than  1916 


GREATEST  in  quantity  and  finest 
in  quality,  the  California  rice 
crop  for  1917  is  something  well 
worth  considering  as  a  food  factor  in 
these  stressful  times. 

Government  reports  gave  California 
3,263,000  bushels  of  rice  last  year,  and 
this  year  the  State  Council  of  Defense 
states  that  we  have  raised  1,857,000 
bushels  more  than  in  1916,  so  that  al- 
together the  figures  representing  the 
total  yield  must  be  5,120,000  bushels, 
which  almost  equals  the  wheat  total 
for  the  1916  season. 

This  shows  that  rice  is  a  crop  to  be 
reckoned  with  and  confidently  counted 
upon  in  this  State,  and  our  rice  grow- 
ers are  to  be  congratulated  upon  com- 
ing to  the  front  with  such  a  big  yield 
in  a  year  when  everything  extra  in 
the  way  of  food  is  so  welcome  to  the 
consumer  here  and  abroad. 

They  used  to  think  we  couldn't  raise 
rice  commercially  in  California,  but 
that  idea  has  been  knocked  pretty  hard 
during  the  past  few  years. 

Colusa  Has  Done  Its  Share. 

At  the  time  in  which  this  article  is 
being  written — the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber— the  Colusa  rice  men  have  about 
finished  their  threshing.  Of  late  they 
have  been  hustling  their  rice  under 
cover  to  protect  it  from  the  fall  rains. 
Colusa  has  done  her  share  in  rice  pro- 
duction this  year  and  it  will  have  a 
still  bigger  acreage  next  year. 

For  in  Colusa  County,  as  well  as  in 
all  the  rest  of  the  rice  lands,  the  men 
who  have  planted  and  harvester  the 
white,  nutritious  grain  are  going  to 
make  big  money  and  are  encouraged 
to  future  efforts  in  this  industry. 

A  kind  Providence  fevored  the  pro- 
duction of  rice  in  California  this  year. 
Conditions  for  the  crop  were  almost 
perfect.  During  the  months  of  June, 
July  and  Augus/  warm  weather  pre- 
vailed, which  was  just  what  the  rice 
crop  needed. 

Rice  required  a  certain  amount  of 
heat  to  mature  it,  and  if  it  does  not 
get  sufficient  heat  in  June,  July  and 
August,  the  crop  is  late  in  maturing. 
This  makes  the  harvest  late  and  is 
likely  to  cause  losses,  as  a  frost  would 
do  more  damage  if  it  occurred  before 
the  rice  was  hardened  in  the  head. 

Crop  Forced  Ahead. 

The  warm  weather  this  year  put  the 
crop  as  a  whole  throughout  the  Sac- 
ramento Valley  about  three  weeks 
ahead  of  normal.  Threshing  began 
about  the  middle  of  September  on  the 
early  varieties.  By  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober it  was  well  under  way,  but  it 
was  late  in  November  before  the  en- 
tire crop  was  cut,  threshed,  sacked 
and  warehoused. 

The  Pacific  Rice  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, composed  of  about  80  per  cent 
of  all  the  producers  of  the  State,  has 
fixed  the  minimum  price  at  which  they 
will  sell  their  crop  this  year  at  4  cents 
a  pound  for  No.  1  grade.  This  is 
much  higher  than  the  prices  that  have 
prevailed  in  preceding  years. 

Before  fixing  the  price  the  directors 
of  the  organization  talked  over  the 
proposition  from  every  angle.  They 
had  information  at  hand  as  to  others 
crops,  and  also  as  to  the  prices  of 
'other  cereals.  They  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  4  cents  was  a  fair  price 
for  all  persons  concerned.  It  allows 
the  grower  a  fair  margin  of  profit,  as 
he  is  getting  in  other  lines  of  produc- 
tion, and  keeps  the  crop  out  of  the 
possibility  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
speculators. 

The  market  price  in  the  Southern 
State's  is  $4.25  at  the  mills,  and  some 
Sacramento  Valley  crops  have  been 
sold  at  that  figure. 

Big  Sale  of  Rice. 
One  grower  sold  20,000  sacks  at 
$4-25  to  a  San  Francisco  mill,  and  it  is 
possible  that  many  of  the  growers 


will  be  able  to  dispose  of  their  crops 
at  figures  that  are  in  advance  of  the 
minimum  set  by  the  association. 

The  production  of  rice  is  bringing 
about  a  return  of  California  to  ;ts  po- 
sition of  thirty  years  ago  as  one  of  the 
leading  cereal  producers  of  the  United 
States.  Much  of  the  land  now  planted 
to  rice  was  farmed  to  wheat  years 
ago. 

Because  of  poor  methods  followed 
by  the  farmers  of  former  years,  the 
wheat  yield  diminished  until  the  land 
hardly  produced  a  paying  crop.  Much 
ofi  t  then  remained  idle,  only  being 
cropped  occasionally. 

Several  years  ago  experiments  in 
rice   growing  were    tried   and  they 


Amazing  Cabbage  Growth 

A  Thousand  Pounds  to  the  Square  Rod. 

By  E.  E.  Martin, 

Of  Bangor,  State  of  Wathington. 


GIANT  marrow  cabbage,  the  joint 
product  of  a  trinity  of  parent-, 
age— 1000  headed  kale,  kohl- 
rabi and  the  tall  Jersey  Chou  comes 
from  Europe's  western  shores.  It's  kale 
element — which  plant  it  most  strong- 
ly resembles  in  enlarged  leaf  growth, 
forming  no  head,  gives  it  extreme 
hardiness  and  vigor;  the  chou  supe- 
rior stature,  while  kohl-rabi's  share  in 
its  makeup  multiplies  its  trunk  length 
many  times,  affording  a  wealth  of 
vegetable  marrow. 

It  is  these  features  of  greatly  en- 


sliced  for  biddy  and  bossy,  with  little 
<sr  no  leavings.  At  a  comparative  test 
with  1000-headed  kale  at  the  Wash- 
ington State  Experiment  Station  the 
newcomer  exceeded  kale  by  fourteen 
edible  tons  per  acre. 

Securing  some  of  the  first  seed  re- 
leased by  the  station,  I  have  for  seven 
years  been  experimenting  therewith 
until  last  winter  some  of  my  plants 
bloomed  through  all  the  alternate 
freezes  and  thaws,  while  a  neighbor's 
kale  field,  70  rods  distant,  succumbed 
entirely.    One  seeding  giant  this  year 


A  I'mllllc  Sacramento  Valley  Rlre  Field. 


proved  surprisingly  successful, 
soon  as  it  became  thoroughly  dem- 
onstrated that  rice  could  be  grown 
here  profitably,  the  industry  became 
a  permanent  one  and  each  succeeding 
year  has  seen  an  increase  in  the  acre- 
age. 

As  rice  yields  very  heavily,  the  crop 
pays  larger  profits  per  acre  than  were 
made  by  the  old-time  growers  when 
seeding  the  land  to  wheat. 

Rice  growing  has  caused  a  big  ad- 
vance in  prices  of  land  suited  to  the 
crop,  and  has  been  the  means  of  in- 
troducing new  industries,  such  as  rice 
milling  and  packing. 

Last  year  some  of  the  rice  grow- 
ers were  forced  to  sell  their  product 
for  less  than  cost.  This  year  the  bulk 
of  the  crop  is  owned  by  not  over  half 
a  dozen  men  or  corporations,  and  the 
prices  realized  will  represent  a  good 
profit. 

Taking  all  things  into  considera- 
tion the  California  rice  grower  has 
abundant  cause  for  cheerfulness.  In 
fact,  some  of  them  have  cause  for  re- 
rejoicing. 


Threshing  Kir. 

As  larged  leaf  growth,  an  entirely  edible 
trunk — and  its  tendency  to  produce 
crop  after  crop  of  gigantic  leaves — 
providing  the  seed-stems  are  kept 
carefully  "nipjJed" — that  makes  it 
loom  large  on  the  horizon  of  poultry 
and  stock  raisers  of  all  kinds,  as  it 
seems  to  be  a  general  relish.  The 
upper  six  inches  and  accompanying 
tender  leaves  of  rapidly  growing 
plants  make  winter  table  greens  sec- 
ond to  none.  Cut  in  cubes  of  small 
size  it  provides  pickle  stock  of  edible 
value. 

Far  More  Prolific  Than  Kale 


Its  leaves  drop  off  of  their  own  ac- 
cord shortly  after  attaining  full  size, 
adding  greatly  to  its  value  for  poul- 
try. A  quick  downward  jerk  easily 
detaches  the  near  mature  leaves,  leav- 
ing a  few  remaining  shreds  only,  that 
soon  drop  away,  showing  a  smooth 
scar  on  the  trunk.  These  trunks  often 
attain  a  size  of  six  to  eight  inches  in 
diameter  and  several  feet  in  height, 
a  veritable  succulent  food  reservoir, 
which  in  its  first  year's  growth  can  be 


attained  the  height  .of  almost 
eleven  feet.  Various  neighbors 
estimated  its  weight,  with  all 
foliage,  from  60  pounds  mini- 
mum to  near  a  hundred  maxi- 
mum.     This    specimen  pro- 
duced   leaves    70    days  after 
transplanting  fully    17  inches 
wide  by  40  inches  in  length. 
Another  head  leaves  over  20 
inches  wide,  by  37  inches  long. 
Blackbirds  nested  in  another 
about     five     feet     from  the 
ground.  In  fact,  it  was  a  ver- 
itable cabbage  tree. 
As   to   culture,   the   new  cabbage 
needs   rich,   moist,   yet  well-drained 
soil,  with   frequent   shallow  cultiva- 
tion during  its  growing  season;  similar 
to  kale,  am  fully  convinced  from  all 
reports  of  its  culture  in  California, 
that  its  most  rapid  growth  will  be 
in  the  winter  months,  and  it  should 
be  planted  at  once. 

Any  further  detail  information  rel- 
ative to  giant  marrow's  growth  and 
habits  will  be  cheerfully  furnished  to 
fellow  farmers,  poultry  or  dairymen. 
I  am  well  aware  that  whenever  a  new 
species  of  anything  appears  or  is 
recognized,  its  superior  merits  claimed 
or  urged  by  some  enthusiast,  it  is  but 
natural  that  many  should  look  askance 
at  the  claims  of  the  newcomer. 

Still,  had  no  bold  upbuilder,  like 
Burbank — that  wizard  of  plant  produc- 
tion and  transformation — gone  intrep- 
idly on,  despite  the  poo  poohs  of 
our  let-wcll-enough-alone-ers  —  t  he 
whole  world  would  be  the  loser. 

So,  bespeaking  at  least  a  fair  trial 
and  generous  treatment  for  the  new 
plants  and  productions  of  whatever 
kind,  let  us  go  on,  to  better,  best. 
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Raising  Fur  Rabbits      Lake  County  Pears  Pay 


Practical  Observations  of  An  Expert 

By  R.  S.  N.  Burdick 


THE  rabbit  is  coming  into  its 
own.  Never  before  has  it  been 
such  an  important  factor  in  the 
economics  of  the  world  both  for  food 
and  clothing. 

Germany,  in  its  far-sighted  prep- 
arations for  a  great  world  war,  and 
the  necessary  means  of  subsistence 
from  within  during  its  progress, 
provided  for  a  general  cultivation  of 
the  rabbit  for  meat,  and  it  is  a  most 
important  item  in  the  plan  of  the 
Central  Powers  for  sustaining  the 
people,  both  civilians  and  soldiers. 

The  entente  allies  have  also  turned 
to  the  rabbit  for  meat,  and  the  Rus- 
sian government  has  placed  immense 
orders  for  potted  rabbit,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  purchase  this  nourishing 
delicacy  in  practically  unlimited  quan- 
tities. England  has  placed  orders  for 
refrigerated  rabbit  from  Australia  in 
amounts  running  into  millions  of  dol- 
lars, but  owing  to  the  present  dan- 
gers and  difficulties  of  snipping  from 
that  continent,  many  thousands  of 
rabbits  are  now  being  held  in  cold 
storage  at  the  shipping  ports  of  Aus- 
tralia. 

America  is  much  more  favorably  lo- 
cated for  furnishing  supplies,  not  only 
to  our  own  army  and  people,  but  also 
to  our  allies.  The  rabbit  is  easily 
raised  in  domesticity  and  its  produc- 
•  tion  does  not  require  extensive  areas 
of  land,  as  in  the  case  of  beef,  mutton 
and  most  of  the  other  meats.  The 
ordinary  backyard  and  even  the  nar- 
row courts  of  apartment  houses  in 
the  city  can  be  utilized  in  the  produc- 
tion of  rabbits  in  a  small  way,  though 
of  course  the  ideal  way  is  to  raise 
them  on  tracts  ranging  from  a  half 
acre  to  one  or  two  acres,  under  expert 
instruction  as  to  their  care,  feeding, 
breeding,  etc.,  and  with  a  market  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  to  take  care 
of  the  product.  All  varieties  of  rab- 
bits are  valuable  for  their  meat,  but 
the  best  known  of  the  utility  rabbits 
are  the  New  Zealand,  the  Belgian 
hare  and  the  various  Giants. 

Use  of  the  Pelts 

The  rabbit  skins  are  required  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  felt  hat,  or  about 
ninety  million  rabbits  for  the  thirty 
million  felt  hats  that  are  annually 
manufactured  in  this  ctuntry.  We  are 
now  producing  only  about  2  per  cent 
of  this  number,  and  since  the  manu- 
facturers are  unable  to  obtain  their 
usual  supply  from  Australia  they  are 
greatly  handicapped  by  the  shortage. 
This  is  borne  out  by  my  own  experi- 
ence, since  I  have  had  offers  from 
various  large  hatters  for  all  the  skins 
I  can  supply.  It  must  be  understood, 
that  only  the  cheap  skins  of  the  ordi- 
nary rabbit  are  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  felt. 

The  Himalayan  is  probably  the 
most  admired  of  our  ornamental 
rabbits,  and  the  ornamental  Hima- 
layan would  have  high  value  as  a 
fur-bearing  animal  were  it  not  for 
serious  defects  in  the  texture  of  the 
skin.  This  I  have  undertaken  to 
remedy  by  crossing  with  other  va- 
rieties, and  have  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  breed  which  produces  a  dur- 
able and  satisfactory  skin,  while  re- 
taining the  original  appearance  of  the 
Himalayans,  thus  making  it  a  true 
fur-bearer. 

Fur-Bearing  Rabbits 

In  the  Weekly  News  Letter  (pub- 
lished by  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  De- 
partment), under  date  of  May  16, 
1917,  we  find  the  following  article: 

"The  war  has  interfered  with  im- 
portations of  rabbit  or  coney  fur  from 
Europe  and  Australia  to  such  an 
extent  that  both  hatters'  fur  and 
coney  have  risen  materially  in  price. 
Nevertheless,  furriers  seem  to  have 
made  little  attempt  to  find  or  utilize 
a   home   supply.    Many,   it   is  said, 


think  that  coney  is  exclusively  a 
foreign  product  and  that  American 
grown  rabbits  have  inferior  pelts  of 
little  value.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
American  breeders  are  raising  the 
same  kinds  of  rabbits  that  produce 
the  best  coney  of  the  fur  shops.  The 
important  thing  is  to  induce  the  fur 
trade  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
the  domestic  supply." 

The  plan  suggested  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  this  article,  I  have  been  fol- 
lowing by  expert  breeding  and  cross- 
ing for  more  than  a  dozen  years. 

There  are,  at  present,  four  distinct 
types  of  the  fur-bearing  rabbit,  these 
having  been  evolved  through  years 
of  scientific  crossing  and  selective 
breeding  of  many  of  the  older  and 
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A  Bumper  Crop  This  Year 

By  Nettie  More. 

large  majority  bore 


,  ART  LETT  pears,  sweet,  juicy 
and  firm,  with  keeping  qualities 
not   found   elsewhere,   are  the 

fruit  by  which  Lake  County  is  known. 
It  is  an  isolated  country,  twenty-six 
miles  from  a  railfoad,  but  with  its 
own  harvesters,  mills,  canneries  and 
driers;  a  province  of  settlers  who 
produce  crops  which  receive  the  high- 
est price  on  the  market. 

Pears  of  this  section  contain  a  high 
per  cent  of  sugar,  are  exposed  to  the 
sun  but  thirty-six  hours,  after  sulphur- 
ing, and  are  cured  on  stacked  trays. 
Blight  has  been  eradicated  by  de- 
stroying* old  infected  trees  and  by 
careful  cutting  of  affected  limbs. 

The  Quercus  Ranch  shipped  163 
tons  of  green  pears  this  season  and 
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better  known  varieties.  We  find 
among  ordinary  rabbits,  for  instance, 
a  variety  having  an  excellent  quality 
of  hide,  but  possessing  extremely  poor 
pelage.  We  find  another  variety 
possessing  good  pelage,  but  based  on 
a  hide  lacking  in  the  prime  essential 
of  strength.  We  find  intermediate 
types  giving  some  small  details, 
which,  when  properly  bred  together 
with  the  first  mentioned  types,  act  as 
a  bond  to  unite  their  separate  qual- 
ities. The  proper  combination  of  such 
types  of  rabbits  and  close  selective 
breeding  will  give,  in  due  time,  an 
animal  possessing  both  of  the  desir- 
able qualities,  with  the  elimination  of 
the  undesirable.  The  evolution  of  the 
fur-bearing  rabbit  was  brought  about 
by  this  means,  one  variety,  for  in- 
stance, being  the  result  of  a  cross  of 
nine  separate  varieties  of  ordinary 
rabbits,  both  ornamental  and  utility. 

The  four  varieties  of  fur-bearing 
rabbits  are  the  Kai-Gai,  the  English 
Fur,  the  Himalayan  and  the  Black- 

Contlnaed  on  Pac*  M 


Tropic  Sugar  Has  Failed  Us 

Farmers  Must  Raise  Beets! 

BY  HERBERT  HOOVER. 
NE  of  the  most  vital  problems  confronting 
this  nation  is  that  of  procuring  sufficient 
sugar  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our  people  and 
of  the  allied  nations  fighting  our  common  battle. 

The  production  of  cane  sugar  in  this  hemis- 
phere can  and  will  be  increased  to  a  limited  de- 
gree. But  we  must  rely  upon  the  farmers  in  sugar 
beet  producing  sections  of  the  country  for  a  part 
of  the  needed  supply. 

I,  therefore,  earnestly  appeal  to  every  far- 
mer, so  situated,  to  come  to  his  country's  aid  in 
this  hour  of  need. 

Without  the  co-operation  of  the  American 
beet  grower  our  task  will  be  very  difficult  and 
our  ability  to  respond  to  the  calls  to  be  made 
upon  us  for  this  very  essential  commodity  will 
be  curtailed. 

It  is  at  least  the  duty  of  every  beet  grower 
to  maintain  in  1918  his  normal  acreage  of  sugar 
beets. 

It  is  his  privilege  to  increase  that  acreage  to 
the  extent  that  a  well  balanced  production  of 
crops  will  permit,  and  in  this  manner  effectively 
demonstrate  his  patriotism. 


dried  over  100  tons  of  culls  or  second 
grade  fruit,  which  did  not  average 
one  worm  to  a  box  of  the  culls.  This 
proves  how  careful  spraying  can  con- 
trol the  codlin  moth. 

Drying  on  a  Big  Scale 

Bartletts  are  really  the  only  com- 
mercial pear,  although  late  varieties 
are  on  the  market.  Green  or  dried, 
Bartletts  are  a  staple  fruit.  The  old 
orchards  of  the  first  settlers  proved 
that  the  conditons  were  ideal  for 
pears. 

Drying  the  fruit  is  preferable  to 
shipping  it  green,  as  the  freight 
charges  are  $6  a  ton  by  truck  and 
team  to  a  railroad  and  $4  to  San  Fran- 
cisco by  rail. 

The  Kelseyville  dryer  dried  over 
1700  tons.  Other  small  dryers 
handled  an  equal  amount.  Evapor- 
ators are  used  only  when  early  rains 
delay  the  drying.  Trees  are  mostly 
on  Japanese  root,  considered  blight 
and  sour-sap  resistant. 

Many  young  orchards  have  been 


planted   and  a 
this  year. 

A  Threatened  Calamity 

If  the  Yolo  Water  and  Power 
Company  wins  in  its  persistent  suits 
to  condemn  the  greater  part  of  the 
lake  shore  lands,  as  swamp  lands, 
many  fine  pear  orchards  will  be  in- 
undated. There  is  also  a  threat  of 
drainage,  but  to  drain  the  lake,  as  the 
volume  of  water  in  Cache  Creek 
canal  shows,  would  result  in  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  catastrophe  of  fifty  years 
ago,  when  the  lake  waters  were 
drawn,  leaving  mud  flats  from  which 
an  epidemic  resulted  and  many 
deaths  were  caused. 

Pears  are  not  the  only  things 
which  have  made  Lake  County  fa- 
mous. Who  has  not  eaten  Lake 
County  canned  string  beans? 

The  beans  are  raised  in  a  drained 
lake  bed  which  in  winter  is  over- 
flowed with  three  feet  of  water.  In 
the  spring  the  water  is  pumped  dry 
by  huge  pumps  and  the  land  is 
planted  to  a  variety  known  as  the 
Lake  County  crease-back  bean.  Al- 
though a  pole  variety,  they  are  not 
poled,  but  form  a  mat  of  vines  cover- 
ing the  ground.  When  the  vines  are 
raised  the  tender  beans,  shaded  from 
the  sun,  lie  on  the  moist  sand. 

A  Land  of  Workers 

The  Lake  County  canneries  are  the 
most  sanitary  of  the  West.  A  mod- 
ern equipment  is  hauled  by  team  to 
the  bean  field,  where  the  beans  are 
canned,  right  where  they  are  grown. 
There  are  no  speculators.  When  the 
crops  need  to  be  moved  every  truck 
and  team  in  the  county  are  offered 
for  service. 

Transient  help  has  *ot  found  this  a 
paradise  for  laborers.  All  the  resi- 
dents turn  out  to  do  their  bit.  Society 
matron  and  Indian  squaw  rub  elbows 
in  the  bean  canneries,  hop  fields  and 
cutting  sheds. 

Besides  giving  to  the  outside  mar- 
ket the  best  of  their  wares  the  people 
of  Lake  County  are  most  hospitable. 
They  welcome  all  to  the  Switzerland 
of  America. 


New  Conservation  Plan 

A PLAN  to  make  the  libraries  in 
country  schoolhouses  centers  of 
information  about  food  con- 
servation has  been  launched  by  the 
United  States  Food  Administration. 

As  a  first  step  librarians  are  urged 
to  form  a  permanent  collection  of  ref- 
erence works,  bulletins  from  the  State 
agricultural  colleges  and  to  use  all  the 
library  advertising  methods  in  mak- 
ing them  available  to  the  public. 

Each  librarian  is  asked  to  use  her 
bulletin  board  for  food  messages. 
There  she  can  post  the  market  news, 
information  on  local  products  offered 
for  sale,  and  pictures  that  tell  the 
story  of  national  needs.  In  addition, 
she  is  urged  to  arrange  for  informa- 
tive talks  on  food  conservation  and 
to  give  a  conservation  turn  to  the 
story  hour  for  children. 

This  work  has  received  a  ready 
response  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
and  libraries  have  already  held  ex- 
hibits that  told  of  the  summer  work 
of  women  in  the  community  who 
canned  and  preserved  fruit  and  vege- 
tables during  the  hot  days.  In  some 
places. these  displays  afforded  a  mar- 
ket for  surplus  supplies. 

Full  details  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  Educational  Section, 
Division  of  Food  Conservation, 
United  States  Food  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C,  or  to  the  Federal 
Food  Administrator  in  each  State. 


The  person  who  wastes  food  dur- 
ing war  time  is  helping  the  enemy. 
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Milks  Three  Times  a  Day,  Gains  Forty 

Important  Discovery  Made  by  V.  L.  Heath,  a 
Dairyman  of  Napa,  Cat. 

By  Lalitte  W.  Davis 


HOW  important,  if  it  can  be  found 
generally  applicable,  is  the  dis- 
covery just  announced  by  V.  L. 
Heath,  manager  of  the  Napa  State 
Hospital  Dairy,  that  by  milking  his 
herd  of  Holstein-Fresians  at  mid- 
night, in  addition  to  their  usual  8 
o'clock  morning  and  4  o'clock  even- 
ing milkings,  he  has  increased  their 
yield  by  more  than  forty  per  cent! 

"I  have  increased  the  milk  yield 
of  a  portion  of  my  herd  of  100  Hol- 
stein-Fresian  grade  cows  by  more 
than  40  per  cent  through  milking  at 
midnight,  in  addition  to  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  milkings,"  says  Mr. 
Heath.  "Other  dairymen  can  do  the 
same." 

Until  recently  Manager  Heath  was 
unwilling  to  make  public  the  result 
of  his  experiments.  He  wanted  to  be 
sure  that  others  could  accomplish 
what  he  has  accomplished.  With  this 
idea  in  mind  he  went  along  slowly, 
but  none  the  less  surely.  Now,  satis- 
fied, he  is  willing  that  the  public 
know  the  full  particulars. 

Story  of  the  Milk  Discovery 

Heath  is  a  young  man,  progressive, 
ambitious,  thorough  in  his  work  at 
the  State  Hospital  dairy,  and  withal 
patriotic.  As  his  "bit"  he  has  consent- 
ed at  this  time  to  tell  just  how  he 
happened  upon  his  astounding  discov- 
ery, which  he  believes,  will  increase 
the  national  yield  by  5,000,000,000  gal- 
lons a  year,  over  a  pint  a  day  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
United  States;  an  ocean  of  milk  al- 
most big  enough  to  float  a  fleet  of 
battleships: 

The  "three-time  system"  was  first 
tried  out  on  the  rrize  cattle  at  the 
Napa  State  Hospital  dairy,  Holstein- 

New  Machine 

FOR  five  years  James  C.  Craw- 
ford, a  bright  young  rancher  of 
the  San  Fernando  Valley,  Cal- 
ifornia, has  been  working  upon  a  big 
idea  in  the  planting  line.  Crawford's 
idea  is  to  do>  away  with  the  long- 
winded,  back-breaking  work  of  set- 
ting out  plants  in  a  field  by  supply- 
ing a  machine,  to  be  run  by  horse- 
power, that  will  perform  the  plant- 
ing quickly  and  effectively.  At  pres- 
ent it  is  difficult  to  secure  anybody 
but  Japanese  and  Mexicans  to  do  the 
work  and  this  difficulty  constitutes  a 
genuine  drawback  to  the  onion, 
tomato,  cabbage  and  a  few  other  in- 
dustries. 

Crawford  looked  over  his  little  field 
of  nineteen  acres  near  the  town  of 
Burbank  and  dreamed  of  how  it 
might  be  set  out  to  onions  without 
all  this  arduous  and  costly  hand  labor. 
He  investigated  what  is  known  as  the 
new  onion  culture,  employed  chiefly 
in  Texas,  where  a  long  log,  with 
wooden  pegs  in  it  is  rolled  over  the 
land,  the  pegs  making  regularly 
spaced  holes  beside  which  a  boy 
throws  an  onion  plant,  after  which  a 
man  comes  along  and  plants  it  and 
another  follows  with  a  watering  can 
and  waters  it. 

His  Dream  Comes  True 

He  learned  that  by  this  log  method 
4000  plants  were  set  in  the  ground 
in  a  day,  but  although  it  was  the 
newest  and  most  improved  system  of 
planting  it  did  not  satisfy  him.  He 
wanted  to  devise  a  machine  that 
would  do  all  the  work  at  one  opera- 
tion and  much  more  rapidly. 

This,  after  years  of  planning  and 
experimenting,  he  finally  has  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing,  and  though 
his  working  model  is  small  and  crude, 
it  does  the  business. 

All  that  need  be  said  by  way  ot 
description  is  that  the  plants  are  en- 
closed between  two  long  strips  of 
paper,  in  which  they  are  regularly 
spaced,  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  them 
protruding  from  the  container.  The 


Fresian  breed,  and  was  a  success. 
Then  Heath  was  ;nspired  with  the 
idea  that  a  similar  test  with  common 
grade  cows  might  prove  productive 
of  results  of  interest  to  all  the  farm- 
ers and  dairymen  of  the  country. 

The  first  test  was  made  over  two 
years  ago  with  twenty-two  cows, 
some  of  which  were  fresh,  others  hav- 
ing been  milking  for  a  period  of  eight 
to  twelve  weeks.  Al  the  beginning  of 
the  test  the  biggest  producer  was  giv- 
ing 42  pounds  of  mi\k  daily.  The  aver- 
age of  the  group  was  35  pounds.  At 
the  end  of  a  two  months'  test  the 
record  producer  had  increased  to  67 
pounds  daily,  the  average  being 
raised  to  62  pounds  daily  for  the  en- 
tire 22  cows.  Based  on  this  and  many 
subsequent  tests  with  groups  of  his 
grade  cows,  He'ath  makes  his  prom- 
ise to  the  American  farmers  and 
dairymen  that  the  adoption  of  his 
"three-time  system'"  will  net  them  a 
uniform  increase  in  yield  of  more 
than  40  per  cent. 

The  System  Is  Feasible 

Heath  further  declares  that  the  third 
milking  is  quite  feasible.  The  increase 
in  food,  which  is  about  one-third  more 
grain  and  mash,  but  no  more  hay, 
and  the  extra  labor  in  milking  adds 
but  slightly  to  the  cost  of  milk  pro- 
duction. 

Within  the  next  few  weeks  the  en- 
tire herd  of  100  cows  at  the  Napa 
State  Hospital  dairy  will  be  subjected 
to  this  new    three-time    system  of 


paper  is  wound  up  in  a  roll  which  is 
placed  in  a  drum  near  the  ground 
preceding  a  plow  which  makes  a 
trench  along  which  the  paper  is  un- 


milking,  according  to  Heath.  He 
would  have  had  the  system  in  oper- 
ation already,  but  for  the  question  of 
labor. 

Heath  also  plans  to  increase  the 
herd  at  the  Napa  institution  to  600 
or  700  and  by  the  three-time  system 
of  milking  to  supply  with  this  in- 
creased number  all  the  milk,  butter 
and  cheese  required  by  all  five  of  the 
State's  northern  institutions. 

During  the  period  of  his  experi- 
menting, Heath  found  that  the  gain 
in  milk  yield  was  in  a  kind  of  geo- 
metrical ratio.  At  first  the  yield  in- 
crease was  slight,  then  it  progressed 
by  leaps  and  bounds. 

The  initial  physical  evidence  of  the 
milk  increase  was  in  the  development 
of  the  cows'  udders.  The  udder  in- 
creased in  size,  making  the  individual 
cow  more  valuable  from  year  to  year. 

Champion  Grade  Cow 

Napa  State  Hospital  dairy  co\*, 
Monte,  the  world's  champion  grade 
cow,  holds  the  record  at  close  to  100 
pounds  of  milk  daily  for  100  days.  In 
90  days,  under  the  three-time  system, 
she  started  with  70  pounds  a  day,  ran 
up  to  over  100  pounds  a  day,  and 
finished  with  the  grand  total  of  8180 
pounds,  more  than  four  tons  in  the 
three  months'  test. 

Figures  from  tests  made  at  the 
Napa  State  Hospital  dairy  by  Heath 
show  that  cows  giving  an  average  of 
45  pounds  when  freshing  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  test,  yielded  two  years 


reeled.  Behind  the  plow  runs  a  con- 
veyor which  throws  the  earth  up 
against  each  side  of  the  paper.  Wheels 
running  along  behind  pack  the  soil 


Per  Cent 

later  at  time  of  freshing  80  pounds, 
the  larger  udder  capacity  explaining 
the  increase,  the  food  being  the  same 
in  all  tests. 

Monte  gave  only  40  pounds  daily 
when  the  tests  began  that  eventually 
developed  her  into  the  greatest  grade 
cow  on  earth. 

A  most  remarkable  feature  in  all  of 
Heath's  experimenting  is  the  evidence 
given  by  the  offspring  of  the  three- 
time  system  cows  that  the  udder-in- 
crease tendency  is  transmitted  to  the 
progeny.  Monte  has  transmitted  this 
acquired  udder-size  to  her  own  two 
little  ones.  They  give  evidence  of  be- 
coming world  beaters. 

Warnings  of  Heath 

"Be  careful  not  to  expect  too  much 
in  a  short  time,"  warns  Manager 
Heath.  "Don't  despair  if  your  results 
are  not  immediate.  Be  patient  and 
persevering. 

"Also  take  warning  that  not  all 
cows  are  amenable  to  this  develop- 
ment system.  Some  cows  cannot  be 
stimulated  to  increased  milk  produc- 
tion even  by  the  three-time  system. 
Don't  try  over-generous  feeding.  That 
won't  do  the  work.  You  must  have 
your  foundation  before  you  can  build 
your  house.  If  your  supposed  'milk' 
cow  is  in  reality  a  'beef  cow,'  then 
stop  right  there.  She  belongs  to  the 
butcher,  not  to  your  milk  herd. 

"Cows  to  be  developed  must  give 
at  least  40  pounds  a  day  at  the  begin- 
ning. They  are  the  ones  to  be  worked 
with.  You  can't  expect  to  get  millions 
out  of  a  gold  claim  where  there  is 
only  'color'  in  the  pan.  But  if  you 
have  a  cow  that  gives  around  that  40 
pounds  you  can  cry  'Eureka!'" 

Onions  a  Day 

firmly.  Small  harrow  teeth  follow 
along   behind    this    and    mulch  the 

ground. 

Simple,  indeed,  and  yet  not  all,  for 
the  operation  is  a  complete  one  and 
includes  the  watering  of  each  plant. 
This  is  done  through  a  pipe  which 
sends  a  little  gush  of  water  into  the 
place  where  the  plant  is  set,  watering 
it  from  below,  which  is  the  most 
effective  way  of  irrigating  a  newly 
set  plant  of  any  kind. 

A  Tremendous  Saving 

So  that  when  the  machine  has 
passed  over  the  ground  nothing  is  left 
to  be  done  so  far  as  the  planting  is 
concerned. 

And  all  this  at  what  rate? 

No  less  than  525,000  plants  in  a 
working  day  of  eight  hours!  Craw- 
ford says  the  machine  will  work  much 
faster. 

Everything  about  the  machine 
works  automatically,  even  to  the 
watering  of  the  plant,  and  it  is  under 
the  perfect  control  of  a  jingle  op- 
erator. 

It  will  do  the  work  of  144  men  in 
a  day,  and  will  save,  at  $2.50  a  day 
per  man,  over  $350  a  day,  thus  great- 
ly increasing  farm  profits. 

When  a  representative  of  Orchard 
and  Farm  visited  Mr.  Crawford  at 
Burbank  all  the  inventor  had  to  show 
was  the  patent  office  drawings,  but 
from  his  crude  model  the  first  work- 
able field  machine  is  now  being  con- 
structed in  Los  Angeles,  and  Mr. 
Crawford  believes  it  will  operate  per- 
fectly after  perhaps  a  little  experi- 
mental tinkering. 

"I  do  not  know  what  we  will  sell 
the  machine  for  at  first,"  he  told  the 
Orchard  and  Farm  man,  "but  the  price 
will  not  be  high.  It  may  be  only  a 
few  hundred  dollars.  I  think  if  all 
goes  well,  that  I  shall  be  doing  my 
wartime  bit  in  a  few  months,  for  the 
machine  ought  to  help  in  a  large  way 
in  the  planting  of  onions,  tomatoes, 
cabbages  and  probably  tobacco,  beets 
and  other  plants." 


How  the  Cow  Helped  Tulare. 

NOT   many   years   ago   Tulare,    Cal.,   lost  the 
Southern  Pacific  railroad    shops    which  had 
been  paying  wages  of  $100,000  a  year.  The 
public-spirited  people  of  the  town  set  about  for  a 
way  to  make  good  thi3  loss.   They  hit  upon  the  idea 
of  establishing  a  creamery. 

Soon  the  new  industry  was  paying  $500,000  yearly 
for  cream  and  making  money  for  dairymen  and 
stockholders  alike,  the  most  of  it  kept  at  home. 

After  that  another  creamery  came  to  Tulare  and 
another,  and  now  the  combined  payroll  there  is 
nearly  $1,700,000  a  year. 

This  is  one  way  to  pull  a  town  out  of  a  hole  and 
bring  about  all-around  prosperity. 

Other  towns  in  or  near  dairy  districts  can  do 
the  same. 


That  Will  Plant  Half  Million 

Invention  of  James  C.  Crawford  of  Burbank,  Cal. 
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Here's  How  to  Grow  a  Profitable  Asparagus  Crop 


MEN  who  have  made  good  money 
out  of  asparagus  on  this  coast 
are  by  no  means  uncommon, 
and  the  vegetable  grower  who  is 
thinking  of  putting  in  a  crop  of  that 
succulent  plant  can  do  no  better  than 
to  study  some  of  their  methods. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  give  the  mat- 
ter attention,  for  the  winter  months, 
according  to  one  expert,  are  the  time 
to  start  the  plowing  and  the  making 
of  the  seed  bed.  The  planting  is  done 
between  January  and  March.  The 
quantity  of  roots  to  the  acre  is  3600. 
The  roots  are  planted  in  rows  8  to  9 
feet  apart  and  the  plants  are  placed 
one  and  one-half  feet  apart  in  the 
rows.  The  root  should  be  planted  8 
to  12  inches  deep  in  trenches,  covering 
four  to  six  inches  deep  at  the  first,  and 
gradually  filling  in  by  subsequent  cul- 
tivation as  sprouts  appear.  Irrigate 
when  needed  on  upland  plantations. 

The  care  of  old  plantations  is  as 
follows:  In  February  the  rows  are 
covered  one  inch  deep  and  harrowed 
into  fine  shape.  From  February  to 
May  the  beds  are  cultivated  with  spe- 
cial tools  often  enough  to  keep  weeds 
down  and  to  keep  ridges  up.  From 
September  to  November  the  tops  are 
cut  and  burned  after  they  are  killed 
by  heavy  frost. 

Intercropping  may  be  done  by 
planting  beans  or  potatoes.  They  are 
often  raised  between  the  rows  of 
asparagus  for  the  first  two  years. 
Varieties,  Cropping  and  Expense 
Probably  the  best  varieties  for  this 
coast  are  the  Palmetto,  the  Conover 
Colossal  and  Barr's  Mammoth. 

The  harvesting  of  asparagus  is  done 
from  February  to  the  middle  of  July. 
The  method  is  by  cutting  with  a  sharp 
flat  chisel  about  one  and  one-half 
inches  wide.  The  tops  are  crated  in 
28-inch  crates  for  Eastern  shipment 
or  placed  in  50-pound  lug  boxes  for 
cannery  or  packing  house  after  wash- 
ing and  cutting  the  butts. 

The  usual  yield  is  3000  pounds  to 
the  acre  on  such  well-adapted  lands 
as  the  Delta  district  and  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley,  but  4000  to  5000  is  not 
uncommon. 

In  starting  in  the  asparagus  busi- 
ness as  an  outsider  one  will  have  to 
pay  from  $200  to  $300  an  acre  for  the 
land,  if  it  is  bare  acres,  and  from  $250 
to  $400  an  acre  if  it  already  has  been 

When  the  Clutch  Slips 

I HAVE  in  mind  two  cars  in  which 
the  transmission  case  became  un- 
usually hot  after  pulling  up  a 
steep  incline  or  running  for  several 
miles.  It  was  learned  later  that  each 
of  these  cars  was  of  the  type  which 
has  the  clutch  inclosed  in  the  same 
case  as  the  transmission  gears.  The 
overheating  of  the  gear  housing  was 
caused  in  both  instances  by  slippage 
in  th*  clutch,  caused  by  insufficient 
tension  in  the  spring  which  holds  the 
clut-h  in  engagement. 

There  ar^  times  when  a  car  is  called 
upon  to  exert  its  full  power,  for  in- 
stance when  pulling  up  a  steep  hill 
heavily  loaded.  At  such  a  time  the 
clutch  must  necessarily  have  sufficient 
spring  pressure  to  hold  it  in  engage- 
ment without  slipping.  In  instances 
such  as  these  the  clutch  springs  were 
somewhat  hard  to  reach  for  adjust- 
ment and  were  undoubtedly  neglected 
for  this  reason.  It  is  a  great  mistake, 
however,  to  grudge  a  little  extra  time 
now  and  then  in  making  such  adjust- 
ments, as  sooner  or  later  this  ex- 
cessive wear  means  the  replacement 
of  the  worn  parts. — S.  C.  C. 

Anvway,  the  fish  in  the  pasture 
creek  ought  to  be  thankful  that  Mr. 
Hoover  did  not  say  to  eat  more  of 
them  earlier  in  the  season. 


And  Now's  the  Time' to  Begin  Work  on  It 

Norton  Adams 


By 

developed.  It  must  be  good  land,  and 
easily  worked. 

Cost  of  the  crop  is  about  as  fol- 
lows: 

Preparing  land  and  planting  $10  an 
acre,  roots  $7  an  acre,  planting,  in- 
cluding dropping  and  covering.  $5. 
Cultivation  will  cost  about  $5  an  acre, 
hoeing  $5,  mowing  and  burning  tops 
$1.25. 

Cost  of  growing  the  crop  a  second 
year  will  be:  For  cultivation  $5,  for 
hoeing  $2,  ridging  and  leveling  $6, 
mowing  and  burning  tops  $1.50. 

After  the  second  year  the  cost  of 
cultivation  and  hoeing  will  be  $6  an 
acre,  ridging  up  and  leveling  $6,  and 
burning  tops  $2. 

Harvesting  cost  is  about  $1.95  per 
hundred  pounds  and  crating  about  25 
cents  per  crate. 

Canneries  pay  from  2  to  3  cents  a 
pound  and  the  Eastern  shipments 
bring  5  cents  a  pound.  Second  grade 
asparagus  sometimes  sells  as  low  as 
1  cent  a  pound  to  the  canneries. 
Methods  of  William  Boots 

Firsthand  experience  in  asparagus 
raising  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  is 
given  as  follows  by  William  Boots, 
one  of  the  most  successful  growers  in 
California: 

"I  think  March  is  the  best  month 


to  plant  in  this  valley,  all  else  being 
equal.  I  choose  a  good  piece  of  land, 
the  very  best  is  none  too  good,  and  I 
plow  just  as  deep  as  I  can.  I  plow 
with  four  horses  on  a  single  plow  and 
I  plow  one  foot  deep,  getting  the  land 
in  just  as  good  condition  as  possible. 
I  take  a  good  team  and  draw  furrows 
where  the  rows  are  wanted,  going 
twice  in  the  same  place  just  as  deep 
as  I  can  get  the  plow  to  run,  throwing 
the  furrow  each  way,  making  the  dis- 
tance six  feet  between  rows. 

"Then  I  carefully  take  up  the 
plants,  carefully  separate  them  and 
spread  out  the  roots  as  f  plant  them, 
clearing  away  all  clods  or  anything 
that  may  hinder  the  growth.  I  plant 
not  closer  than  three  feet  between 
the  plants  in  the  rows,  for  if  there  is 
a  plant  that  delights  in  plenty  of  room 
and  air  it  certainly  is  asparagus. 

"In  planting  I  cover  the  plants 
about  two  inches  deep.  During  the 
summer  cultivation  the  pulverized 
earth  will  drop  into  the  ditches  and 
by  the  time  the  season's  cultivation  is 
over  the  ditches  or  furrows  will  be 
nearly  full,  which  finishes  the  first 
year  in  the  field. 

The  Second  Season 

"Do  not  attempt  to  cut  any  aspara- 
gus until  your  plants  have  grown  two 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Are  Now  a  Popular  Bird 


One  way  to  increase  poultry  pro- 
duction is  to  banish  the  chicken  mites 
from  infested  hen  roosts. 


One  of  the  VoildeD 


BARRED  Plymouth  Rocks  are 
having  quite  a  run  in  California 
these  days.  In  the  October 
number  of  Orchard  and  Farm  was 
an  article  telling  of  the  success  of  W. 
B.  Carpenter  of  the  B.  C.  Ranch,  Red 
Bluff,  Cal.,  with  these  beautiful  birds. 

Lately  C.  H.  Vodden  of  Los  Gatos, 
Cal.,  has  been  producing  some  won- 
derful fowls  in  this  class.  He  has 
demonstrated  the  quality  of  his 
cockerels  and  hens  at  several  shows, 
particularly  at  Oakland  and  San  Jose, 
where  he  walked  away  with  big 
prizes.  At  San  Jose  he  won  the 
sweepstakes  silver  cup*  for  the  best 
Barred  Rock  in  the  show  and  the 


Prize  Winners 

Martin  silver  trophy  for  the  best  dis- 
play. At  Oakland  he  won  eight 
entries,  including  a  first  prize  for  pen 

pullets. 

Those  who  have  seen  Mr.  Vodden's 
Plymouths  express  great  admiration 
for  them.  There  is  no  carelessness 
or  guesswork  about  his  matings.  He 
has  had  long  and  successful  experi- 
ence in  mating  and  breeding  this  class 
of  bird  and  he  knows  how  to  produce 
heavy  layers  and  first  prize  winners. 

Mr.  Vodden  has  been  shipping 
stock  and  hatching  eggs  to  poultry- 
men  all  over  the  country  for  over 
twenty  years  and  many  a  successful 
hen  raiser  owes  his  success  to  him. 


years,  but  cultivate  thoroughly.  The 
second  season's  growth  you  will  find 
quite  strong,  and  along  in  the  fall, 
after  the  frost  has  killed  the  tops,  take 
a  mowing  machine  or  scythe  and  cut 
the  tops  close  to  the  ground,  pile 
up  and  burn  on  the  ground,  as  your 
plants  are  too  deep  in  the  ground 
to  be  affected  by  fire. 

"Some  time  in  November  or  De- 
cember and  not  later  than  the  first  of 
January,  take  two  horses  and  plow, 
and  go  along  the  rows  close  to  the 
stubs  that  you  cut  off,  throwing  the 
furrows  from  the  rows,  then  follow 
along  with  sharp  hoes  and  cut  the 
stubs  way  low  down;  also  break  down 
the  little  ridge  that  will  be  left  be- 
tween the  furrows.  The  sun  and  air 
will  warm  and  start  the  roots  to 
growing,  sometimes  as  early  as  the 
first  of  January.  The  first  plowing 
ought  to  be  done  before  the  sprouts 
b-gin  to  make  their  appearance. 

"Along  in  the  early  spring,  after 
the  heavy  rains  are  over  and  the 
plants  have  begun  to  push  up  nice, 
healthy  sprouts,  take  two  horses  and 
a  plow,  and  reverse  the  operation  by 
throwing  the  earth  back  onto  the 
rows,  leaving  the  dead  furrow  in  the 
center  between  the  rows,  covering 
the  plants  ur>  deeply,  leaving  the 
plants  under  the  ridge. 

Then  take  a  fine,  sharp-toothed  har- 
row, and  drag  along  the  rows  the 
same  way  the  plow  went,  which  will 
cut  up  and  drag  out  all  clods  and 
lumps  and  leave  the  earth  in  fine  con- 
dition for  the  sprouts  to  come  up 
through,  for  should  the  ground  not 
be  in  good  order,  your  'grass'  will  be 
crippled  and  crooked.  It  will  also  be 
tough,  fibrous  and  hitter. 

Fertilizing  Pays 

"Continue  thorough  cultivation,  with 
plenty  of  manure,  no  matter  .  what 
kind  or  how  rough.  At  the  same  time 
finely  rotted  manure  is  profitable. 

"There  is  one  thing  to  be  borne 
in  mind  in  the  producing  of  asparagus; 
you  can't  fertilize  too  much.  The  bet- 
ter cultivated  and  the  more  fertilizers 
the  greater  will  be  the  quantity  and 
the  better  will  be  the  quality 
produced. 

"I  plow  thoroughly  about  three 
times  a  year  and  harrow  as  often,  and 
in  the  cutting  season,  keep  the  weeds 
out  with  hoes." 

i  T 

Treating  Seed  Wheat 

PLEASE  inform  me  how  to  treat 
my  seed  wheat  for  smut.  I 
have  had  considerable  trouble 
along  this  line  in  late  years  and  want 
to  overcome  it. — B.  W.,  Mo. 

The  Missouri  Agricultural  College 
is  making  an  effort  to  have  every 
bushel  of  seed  wheat  in  the  State 
treated  for  smut.  It  would  be  the 
best  thing  possible  if  the  movement 
covered  every  wheat  growing  section 
The  treatment  is  as  follows: 

"Dilute  one  pint  of  formalin  (for- 
maldehyde) with  forty  gallons  of 
water.  Spread  the  wheat  out  on  the 
barn  floor  and  wet  it  thoroughly  with 
the  solution.  Shovel  it  back  a  few 
times  to  insure  thorough  wetting  of 
every  grain.  Then  shovel  the  seed  in 
a  pile  and  cover  for  a  few  hours  with 
a  canvas  or  blanket.  Then  spread  the 
grain  out  as  thinly  as  possible  so  it 
will  dry  quickly  and  when  perfectly 
dry  it  may  be  sacked  up  and  is  ready 
to  plant.  The  sacks,  shovels,  wagon 
box,  drills,  etc..  should  also  be  disin- 
fected to  prevent  contamination 
after  the  seed  is  treated.  Forty 
gallons  of  the  solution  is  sufficient  for 
from  twenty-five  to  forty  bushels  of 
grain. 

There's  no  law  against  eating  tur- 
key before  and  after  Thanksgiving,  as 
well  as  on  the  national  holiday.  The 
more  poultry  Americans  eat  at  home 
the  more  red  meat  we  can  spare  the 
boys  in  France  and  our  allies. 
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Some  of  My  Successful  Experiments  With  Berries 


THE  blackberry,  raspberry,  dew- 
berry, thimbleberry,  salmon- 
berry,  cloudberry  and  wine- 
berry  are  all  members  of  that  great 
genius  of  rose-like  plants,  Rubus.  It 
is  a  curious  and  interesting  fact  that 
a  great  percentage  of  our  cultivated 
fruits  and  berries  are  members  of 
one  botanical  family,  the  rose  fam- 
ily, or  Rosaceae.  To  this  family  be- 
long not  only  all  the  wild  and  cul- 
tivated roses,  and  the  berries  just 
mentioned,  but  the  apple,  peach,  plum, 
cherry,  quince,  pear,  loquat,  apricot, 
strawberry,  juneberry  and  many 
other  widely  cultivated  plants  of 
great  horticultural  value,  either  for 
their  fruits  or  flowers. 

North  America  is  essentially  the 
home  of  the  cultivated  blackberry. 
No  other  country  until  quite  lately 
has  appreciated  the  qualities  of  these 
fruits  sufficiently  to  cultivate  and 
develop  them. 

Wild  species  are  abundant  in  Eu- 
rope,  growing   everywhere   in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  along  hedges  and 
waste  places;  but  as  a  cultivated  fruit 
they  are  almost  wholly  untouched. 
Old-Time  Prejudice  Against 
Blackberries 
The   prejudices   against   the  wild 
bramble  clung  to  the  Colonial  set- 
tlers of  America,  and  so  deep-seated 
and  conservative  are  the  ideas  of  a 
people  in  regard  to  the  worth  of  a 
,  fruit  that   fully  two  centuries  were 
needed   for   this  excellent   berry  to 
work  its  way  into  cultivation. 

Not  until  as  late  as  1841,  or  even 
possibly  a  few  years  later,  was  a 
single  horticultural  variety  intro- 
duced. Then  the  Dorchester  was 
first  brought  to  notice,  and  about  a 
decade  later  a  better  berry,  the  Law- 
ton,  which  is  still  a  standard,  and  two 
other  varieties,  the  Holcomb  and 
Wilson's  Early  were  brought  to  the 
attention  of  fruit  growers. 

As  an  industry  blackberry  culti- 
vation has  been  almost  wholly  de- 
veloped within  the  last  thirty-five 
years:  it  began  with  the  Lawton, 
which  was  later  superseded  by  the 
Kittatiny  in  some  sections.  This  in 
turn  gave  way  to  the  Snyder,  and  now 
numerous  other  and  better  varieties, 
some  of  which  I  shall  discuss  in  the 
proper  place,  are  the  standards. 

The  evolution  of  this  fruit  has  been 
gradual,  but  it  has  finally  found  a 
place  in  the  horticultural  "ranks,  and 
is  capable  of  keeping  pace  with  the 
most  progressive;  its  true  value  is  at 
last  appreciated,  and  its  culture  and 
development  are  assured. 

The  Raspberry  Is  Ancient. 
The  red  raspberry  has  been  under 
cultivation  in  Europe  for  fully  fifteen 
centuries,  being  a  native  of  the  great- 
er part  of  that  continent  and  extend- 
ing all  the  way  from  Norway  and 
Sweden  to  Spain  and  Greece.  Lin- 
naeus named  it  Rubus  Idaeus  after 
Mt  Ida  in  'Greece;  since  then  many 
varieties  have  been  produced— oyer 
twenty  having  been  under  cultivation 
in  England  a  century  ago. 

Early  in  the  history  of  America 
the  colonists  introduced  this  favorite 
European  berry,  but  it  did  not  find  a 
congenial  environment  in  the  new 
country.  The  long,  cold  winters  of 
the*Jorthern  States  and  the  dry  heat 
of  the  Southern  summers  were  too 
severe;  and  on  account  of  this  lack  ot 
hardiness  it  was  little  grown  except 
ia  garden  cultivation. 

But  the  new  continent  possessed 
many  wild  raspberries  with  limitless 
possibilities;  and  in  time  these  came 
into  cultivation  so  gradually  that 
their  intrusion  was  unnoticed. 
Longworth's  Discovery. 
Early  in  the  century  just  concluded 
the  only  raspberry  cultivated  to  any 
extent  for  the  New  York  market  was 
the  English  Red.  This  has  been 
shown  to  be  an  offspring  of  one  of 
our   wild   berries,    Rubus  neglectus. 


Raspberry  and  Blackberry  Discoveries. 
By  Luther  Burbank 


New  Thornless  Blackberry      A  Wonder  for  Productiveness,  Flavor  and  Shipping  Qualities. 


and  not,  as  then  apparently  supposed, 
of  English  origin. 

In  the  early  forties  Nicholas  Long- 
worth  discovered  and  made  known  the 
merits  of  the  wild  black  raspberry, 
Rubus  occidentalis.  This  new  berry 
was  a  great  addition  to  the  list  of  cul- 
tivated berries,  and  soon  became  a 
favorite  fruit  wherever  it  could  be 
successfully  grown. 

Mr.  Longworth  introduced  his  new 
discovery  into  England,  but  this 
American  fruit  did  not  thrive  in  the 
English  climate  and  its  culture  never 
became  a  success  in  that  country. 

The  cultivated  raspberries  of  the 
present  owe  their  origin  to  five  dif- 
ferent species.  Rubus  Idaeus,  the 
European  red  raspberry,  is  represent- 
ed in  America  by  a  closely  related 
species,  Rubus  strigosus.  Varieties 
of  this  native  red  raspberry  were  first 
introduced  into  cultivation  in  1860; 
these  were  Allen's  Antwerp  and  Al- 
len's Red  Prolific.  From  these  two 
closely  related  species  all  the  true 
red  raspberries  now  in  cultivation  in 
America  have  been  developed. 

The  purple-cane  type  apparently 
sprung  from  the  Eastern  Rubus  neg- 
lectus; such  varieties  as  Reliance, 
Shaffer,  Philadelphia  and  Gladstone 
are,  at  least  in  part,  probably  of  this 
origin,  as  was  the  historical  English 
Red.  This  species  is  a  native  of  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  United 
States,  being  especially  common  in 
New  York. 

Black  Caps  and  Dewberries. 

The  most  widely  cultivated  type  of 
raspberries  in  eastern  America  is  the 
blackcap.  This  very  distinct  class, 
as  was  stated  above,  is  a  product  of 
the  wild  blackcap,  or  black  raspberry, 
Rubus  occidentalis,  native  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  Eastern  North 
America. 

In  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  this  species  is  repre- 
sented by  a  close  relative,  Rubus  leu- 


codermis.  This  Western  species  is 
the  latest  entree  in  the  field  of  culti- 
vation, and  more  will  be  said  of  its 
merits  and  possibilities  subsequently. 

The  dewberry  is  similar  to  the 
blackberry.  Its  fruit,  like  that  of  the 
blackberry,  remaining  attached  to  the 
core  or  receptacle,  while  in  the  rasp- 
berry the  core  readily  separates  from 
the  fruit. 

The  principal  distinction  between 
dewberries  and  blackberries  is  to  be 
found  in  trie  habit  of  growth — black- 
berries being  of  an  upright  habit, 
while  dewberries  trail  along  the 
ground. 

Rubus  nigrobaccus,  a  common  plant 
in  the  more  northern  part  of  the 
Eastern  United  States,  is  chiefly  the 
original  source  of  our  cultivated 
blackberries;  while  Rubus  villosus 
and  one  or  two  closely  related  species 
are  the  parents  of  the  dewberries. 
Another  wild  species  of  the  dewberry, 
Rubus  vitifolius,  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
has  more  recently  become  of  horti- 
cultural significance,  and  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  of  its  role  in  the 
creation  of  valuable  new  fruits,  which 
has  been  accomplished  in  California 
within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

Much  more  might  be  said  of  the 
historical  side  of  the  berries,  as  it  is 
of  intense  interest,  but  this  series  is 
primarily  an  account  of  my  own  opin- 
ions and  experiments,  therefore  I 
shall  now  turn  my  attention  to  them. 

My  Experiments  in  Berries. 

The  berries  have  always  been  of 
the  most  extreme  interest  to  me,  and 
years  ago  I  realized  that  they  might 
be  greatly  improved. 

The  Eastern  trailing  dewberries  by 
my  bid  home  in  Central  New  Eng- 
land, even  in  childhood  days,  were 
noticed  to  be  exceedingly  variable, 
though  growing  under  the  same  con- 
ditions even  on  a  small  space  of 
ground.  I  soon  learned  to  know 
which  ones  had  the  best  flavor,  which 
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For  the  Boys  in  Camp. 

WILL  you  help  the  soldier  boys  in  camp  by  sending  to 
the  persons  authorized  to  receive  money  for  the  War 
Camp  Community  Recreation  Fund  a  sum  that  will 
insure  at  least  one  of  our  valiant  army  men  social  and  recrea- 
tional facilities  when  time  drags  heavily  on  his  hands  and  he  is 
tempted  to  spend  it  in  resorts  of  vicious  men  and  women? 

Do  this  today!  If  you  subscribe  $3  to  this  fund  you  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  at  least  one  man  in  our 
noble  army  is  going  to  have  the  benefit  for  a  whole  year  of 
social  and  recreational  advantages  that  would  otherwise  be  de- 
nied him. 

Do  this  for  the  sake  of  your  neighbor's  boy,  if  you  have  not 
one  of  your  own  in  the  army;  and,  we  repeat,  do  it  today! 


were  the  earliest,  and  which  the  most 

productive. 

About  thirty-five  years  ago  I  began 
raising  seedlings  of  blackberries, 
raspberries,  gooseberries,  juneberries, 
strawberries,  currants  and  various 
other  berries,  on  my  experiment 
farms  and  many  variations  were  de- 
veloped in  that  way  which  aroused 
my  enthusiasm. 

Further  experiments  were  under- 
taken and  this  tendency  to  vary  was 
found  to  be  greatly  intensified  by 
cross-pollination. 

Some  of  the  first  experiments  were 
on  several  of  the  raspberries  then 
popular,  such  as  the  Antwerp,  Cuth- 
bert,  Shaffer,  Brinckle,  and,  later, 
Gregg,  Souhegan,  Hansel,  Earhart, 
Davidson  and  scores  of  others. 

Crossing  the  Raspberries. 
In  these  experiments  I  first  found 
that  the  black  raspberry,  Rubus  occi- 
dentalis, would  cross  with  the  red 
raspberry,  but  with  difficulty.  In  the 
case  of  this  cross  the  seedlings  oc- 
casionally bore  perfect  berries  abund- 
antly, but  much  oftener  bore  imper- 
fect berries,  or  berries  with  only  two 
or  three  seeds;  or  sometimes  after 
blooming  there  would  be  nothing  but 
the  core  or  stem  remaining. 

Among  some  of  these  crosses  I  met 
with  a  difficulty  not  encountered  in 
crossing  any  of  the  other  Rubuses. 

The  plants  at  first  seemed  sickly, 
having  little  or  no  vitality.  They 
were,  however,  carefully  transplanted 
from  the  greenhouse  to  the  open  field. 
Here  they  made  little  growth  the 
first  season,  and  the  second  season 
when  most  of  them  undertook  to 
bear  fruit,  for  some  unexplained  rea- 
son they  seemed  to  commit  suicide 
just  at  the  blooming  time  or  shortly 
afterwards.  Every  plant  of  certain 
hybrids  would  be  suddenly  and  com- 
pletely destroyed  in  this  way. 
An  Important  Discovery. 
In  crossing  these  raspberries  I 
found  that  there  was  an  individuality 
about  the  different  plants,  so  that 
some  of  the  red  raspberries — not 
necessarily  of  any  particular  color,  or 
apparently  for  any  other  reason— in- 
tercrossed with  the  blackcaps  readily, 
while  others  failed  to  do  so,  there  be- 
ing all  gradations  between  a  good 
combination  and  a  poor  one. 

In  some  cases  the  resultant  seed- 
lings would  appear  to  be  all  of  one 
parent,  or  all  of  the  other;  but  gen- 
erally in  the  first  generation  there 
would  be  a  more  or  less  even  blend- 
ing of  the  two. 

At  that  time  no  one  had  fully  real- 
ized what  I  had  then  learned,  that  all 
the  best  variations  come  in  the  sec- 
ond and  succeeding  generations,  the 
first  being  only  a  combination. 

In  the  second  and  a  few  succeed- 
ing generations  different  combinations 
were  brought  out  in  most  wonderful 
variety,  and  from  these,  certain  indi- 
viduals could  be  selected  having  al- 
most any  qualities  of  either  parent 
combined  in  almost  any  possible 
proportions. 
Burbank  Berries  Lead  the  World. 
Many  varieties  of  raspberries  were 
experimented  upon  in  this  work,  for 
always  in  all  experimental  work  my 
aim  is  to  accumulate  as  much  avail- 
able material  as  possible.  The  chancel 
of  obtaining  results  from  a  large  num- 
ber of  experiments  are  proportionatt- 
ly  greater  as  the  number  increases, 
and  I  find,  except  for  a  little  more 
time,  that  it  is  just  as  simple  to  con- 
duct a  thousand  or  ten  thousand  ex- 
periments, or  even  a  hundred  thou- 
sand as  a  few. 

From  all  this  work  on  these  red 
and  black  raspberries,  I  have  devel- 
oped several  varieties  of  great  prom- 
ise and  value — varieties,  in  fact,  that 
are  superior  in  quality,  size  and  pro- 
ductiveness to  any  raspberries  or 
blackberries  before  known. 

(All  Bi«ht*  Bewrted  bj  tlit  Author.) 
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The  Quality  of  Fruit 
and  when  you  get 
it  are  what  count 


Your  investment  in 
yeeang  trees  h  small 
to  your 


Trapping  Fur  Animals 

//. — Simple  Sets  for  Various  Animals 
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FOXES  ire  sly. 
now*  aad  an*  easy  to  trap  bat 
the  prices  pa>i  tor  the  fers  make 
the  work  -  -  -  ta :  •  and  it  is  very  »- 
teresnag    TVe  V-shape  set  is  recom- 
Othex  £a* 


are  to  pet  a  piece  of  rabbit, 
chickea  or  fresh  meat  of  almost  any 
fcrrd  oa  aa  old  k>i  *r=p  or  stake. 
Two  or  three  traps  may  be  set 
a  from  the  bait 
Dig  a  hole  for  each  trap  sad  ta  the 
chaff  or  leaves  so  that  the 
trap  will  aot  freeae  to  the  groend. 
See  that  the  traps  sad  chains  are  well 
eoverel  wrth  leaTes.  dry  grass  or  any- 
thiag  that  win  cake  things  took  per- 
fectly 

Drag  s  piece  of  fresh  meat  aloag 
oa  the  trap  hae  to  attract  the 
to  the  set. 
Frx  sk— >  ibr-c'i  always  be  cased 


cr  Opea  the  tail  sal 
tack  oat  wide  aad  care  ia  a  coot  dry 
place  Take  off  aH  tat  aad  grease 
while  the  peh  is  green,  aad  do  aot  dry 
ia  the  saa  or  where  it  is  warm.  Do 
aot  ase  preparations  of  say 
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Tbese    forest    dweflers    mast  be 

caamht  ia  stroma  tsaaav^A  rabbit. 

a  teerpriag  bait.    It  is  best  to 
_  it  from  a  braach  aad  set  three 
or  foar  traps  m  a  circle  aroaad  the 
lUMiiag  them  weB  so  as  to  make 
_  sppear  as  thoagh  saa  had 
seen  the  place. 


it  is  ased  the  bait 
well  back  aad  the  hiddea  trap 
set  so  the  aaamal  wffl  be  sore  to  step 
w  whea  seekiag  the  bak. 

hraa  ase  s  drag  oi 


Lvax  shaas  shook!  be  cased  sad 
dried  skm-side  oat.  aad  the  feet  aad 
legs  shocW  be  left  oo  the  peh.  Whea 
dry  tara  the  far-side  oat.  Care  ia  a 
enteral  tcupctatate  where  k  is  dry 
aad  ase  so  salt  or  p«  Lpaiatioaj  of  say 


The  wOd  cat  is  a  aight  prowler. 

most  of  the  day  ia  deas 
rocky  cfisrs  aad  ledges. 
These  cats  are  not  hard  to  catch, 
oace  yoa  Sad  where  they  are.  The 
bait  may  be  saspeaded.  as  ia  trapping 
for  lyaa.  aad  the  trap  or  traps  set 


destroy  the  h 
as  possible  The 


general  pta>  may  be  followed  that  is 
recommended  fee  the  lyax. 

Wolves  aad  Coyotes- 
Wolves  aad  coyotes  are  extremely 

saspicioes  animals.  I  mention  them 
together  becaese  the  same  trappiag 
are  effective  for  both  Traps 


may  be  set  ia  oM  trails,  at  old  camp- 
iag  places,  aear  dead  anmals  or 
wherever  yoa  aad  *  gas- 
Make  yoar  set  ia  aa  open  field  aad 
away  from  all  trees  if  possible.  Sandy 
places  are  best,  as  traps  are  easily 
concealed. 

Drive  aa  iroa  or  wooden  peg  iato 
the  grcond  strong  eaoagh  to  hold  the 
aaiasaL  or  ase  a  heavy  dog.  Fasten 
from  f oct  to  six  traps  m  a  circle 
aroaad  the  peg  or  clog  aad  cover 
them  well  so  as  to  make  i  h  ijimag, 
look  aararaL  Dig  a  hole  for  each  trap 
aad  pace  a  thm  piece  of  paper  or 
doth  aroaad  the  paa  aad  acder  the 
jaws  of  the  trap  whea  the  set  is  made 
ia  sand,  to  preveat  it  getting  aader 
the  plate. 

Fasten  the  bait  to  a  peg  or  scatter 
sman  pieces  oi  meat  over  the  act. 
Use  a  few  drops  of  natural  scent  from 
the  secreboas  or  gland*  of  s  wolf  or 
coyote  aad  yoa  will  have  no  troable 
ia  gettmg  yoar  game.  Do  aot  go  any 
nearer  to  the  traps  than  accessary  to 
see  that  they  are  sprang  or  an  cowered. 

Skins  of  these  animals  shocld  be 
cased  aad  dried  skin-side  oat  aad 
whea  the  peh  is  dry  tara  far-side  oat. 
Care  the  peh  m  a  coot,  dry  place 
Opea  the  tail  aad  tack  it  oat  wide 
Take  off  sU  fat  and  grease  when  the 
peh  is  greea  aad  do  aot 
rirmt  of  say  kind 
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Thinking 

By  Walter  D.  Wattle 

F  YOU  think 


Iff 


are. 


yoa  dare  not.  yoa 


If  yoafd  bke  to  wm.  bat  thiak  yoa 

can't. 

It's  ihww  s  cinch  yoa  vool 

If  yoa  thiak  yoaH  lose,  yoa're  last. 

For  oat  of  the  world  we  Sad 
Scccess  begias  with  a  fellow's  wf3. 

It's  all  m  the  state  of  wend. 9 

If  yoa  thiak  yoa're  owl  classed,  yoa 

are;  * 
Yoa've  got  to  think  high  to  nse. 
Yoa've  got  to  be  sere  of 


v.  over  traps 


ta  a  pnze 

Lzfe's  battles  don't  always  go 
To  the  suuager  or  faster  man; 

Bat  soot*  or  late  the  maa  who  w 
Is  the  oe*  who  thinks  he  cam. 
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Wonderful  Egg  Producer 

Any  poultry  raiser  can  easily  double 
his  profits  by  doubling  the  egg  produc- 
tion of  his  hens.  A  scientific  tonic  has 
been  discovered  that  revitalizes  the 
flock  and  makes  hens  work  all  the 
time.  The  tonic  is  called  "More  Eggs." 
Give  your  hens  a  few  cents'  worth  of 
"More  Eggs"  and  you  will  be  amazed 
and  delighted  with  results.  A  dollar's 
worth  of  "More  Eggs"  will  double  this 
year's  production  of  eggs,  so  if  you 
wish  to  try  this  great  profit-maker, 
write  E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry  expert,  3779 
Reefer  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  who 
will  send  you  a  season's  supply  of 
"More  Eggs"  Tonic  for  $1.00  (prepaid). 
So  confident  is  Mr.  Reefer  of  the  re- 
sults that  a  million-dollar  bank  guar- 
antees if  you  are  not  absolutely  satis- 
fied your  dollar  will  be  returned  on  re- 
quest and  the  "More  Eggs"  cost  you 
nothing.  Send  a  dollar  today  or  ask 
Mr.  Reefer  for  his  Free  Poultry  book 
that  tells  the  experience  of  a  man  who 
has  made  a  fortune  out  of  poultry. 

Now  Sending  Free — 

Our  latest  catalogues.  Rug  and  Drapery  Cata- 
logue, Children's  Furniture  and  Baby  Carriage 
Catalogue,  "Quality- Reed"  Furniture  Catalogue; 
Good  Furniture  News,  furniture  and  miscellane- 
ous household  goods;  all  copiously  Illustrated  and 
fully  descriptive,  together  with  prices;  new,  ety- 
llah,  superior  goods  at  popular  cost;  we  pay 
freight  250  miles  from  Los  Angeles  and  mske 
liberal  allowance  to  points  at  greater  distances. 
WRITE  TODAY  for  any  one  or  all  of  these 
Catalogues.  Address  BARKER  BROS..  Mall 
Order  Dept.  Dir.  20.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
( Largest  Exclusive  Home  Furnishing  House  In 
America. ) 


ROLL  FILMS- 

DEVELOPED  FREE 

if  you  order  one  print  of 
each  negative.  Send  your 
films.  All  work  done  quickly 
and  guaranteed. 

Our  stock  of  photograph 
supplies  is  complete  in  ev- 
ery respect — tell  us  your 
needs. 

We  have  the  largest  stock 
of  new  and  slightly  used 
Kodaks  on  the  coast — send 
for  bargain  price  list. 

.  Parcels  Post  charges  paid 
on  all  orders. 

Henry  G.  de  Roos,  88  3d  St. 

Dept.  A,      San  Francisco,  Cal. 


No  matter  what  you  have  to 
sell,  advertise  it  on  the  Far- 
mers' Classified  Market  Place. 
Only  3c  per  word. 
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SAVE  1-2  ON 
YOUR  HAULING 


No  need 
|  to  make 
a  n  extra 
trip  (or 
that  crate 
of  chick- 
ens, cana 
of  milk, 
trunks  or 
freight 
Take  them 
along  o  n 
an 


Eveready  Adjustable  Carrier 

(for  Ford  cars  only.) 
Not  a  trailer.  Becomes  a  part  of 
your  car.  No  upkeep  expense.  Al- 
ways with  you.  Slides  out  of  way 
Instantly  when  not  In  use.  Rein-  - 
forces  the  car.  Reasonable  In  price. 
Hundreds  of  farmers  now  use  and 
recommend  them. 

A  BIG  MONEY   AND  TIME  SAVER 
FOR  FARMERS 
Write    today    for    free  catalogue. 
Some   good   territory  still   open  for 
live  agents.  Write. 

The  Stoll 
Mfg. 
Co. 

S2S4  Walnut 
St.. 

Denver.  Col.  Carrier  Witt 
Slides 


Food  and  the  Tractor 

HAND  in  hand  with  every  great 
world-need  for  more  food  stuffs 
has  come  the  means  for  supply- 
ing it.  To  fully  appreciate  the  part 
the  tractor  is  destined  to  play  in  the 
present  battle  between  supply  and 
demand,  one  needs  only  to  recall 
former  so-called  "starvation  periods" 
and  note  that  in  every  case  some  new 
way  has  been  discovered  by  which 
the  supply  has  been  increased  to  meet 
the  world's  requirements. 

Settling  new  farm  lands  solved  the 
problem  in  early  American  history. 
Later  the  problem  was  again  solved 
with  modern  farm  implements. 

Today  the  scarcity  of  food  and  the 
resulting  high  prices,  due  largely  to 
war  conditions,  presents  a  situation 
of  interest  to  every  farmer,  because  it 
means  that  farm  production  not  only 
needs  to  be  increased — but  is  going 
to  be  increased — and  there  seems  to 
be  no  question  but  that  power  farm- 
ing will  be  the  means  to  that  end. 

Most  of  the  tractors  now  on  the 
market  are  thoroughly  reliable.  The 
engines  are  highly  developed,  due  to 
years  of  experience  in  automobile 
manufacture. 

The  tractor  as  a  whole  has  passed 
the  experimental  stage.  The  big 
question  for  the  farmer  to  decide  is 
the  size  and  character  of  tractor  that 
will  be  most  profitable  on  his  farm. 

The  ideal  toward  which  tractor 
manufacturers  are  working  is  a  light, 
moderate  priced  tractor  which  will 
cultivate  hill  and  row  crops  as  well 
as  plow. 

A  tractor  which  you  can  start  on 
the  first  furrow  in  the  spring  and 
keep  working  all  season — plowing, 
harrowing,  drilling,  cultivating,  mow- 
ing, harvesting,  etc.,  doing  all  your 
farm  work  until  the  silo  is  filled — 
doing  it  all  without  horses  and  be- 
sides doing  many  belt  work  jobs  that 
horses  can't  do  satisfactorily. 

The  present  great  world  need  for 
an  increase  in  the  food  supply  is  going 
to  bring  revolutionary  developments 
in  the  tractor  and  farming  industiy 
during  the  coming  year — develop- 
ments which  it  is  firmly  believed  will 
make  the  tractor  not  only  profitable 
on  the  average  farm,  but  positively  in- 
dispensable even  to  the  eighty-acre 
renter. 

When  you  find  such  a  tractor, 
backed  by  a  reliable  maker — priced 
within  vour  reach  and  equipped  to  do 
at  least  a  large  portion  of  your  farm 
work  so  you  will  feel  safe  in  eliminat- 
ing most  of  your  horses,  our  advice 
is  to  buy  it  quick,  because  the  demand 
for  it  will  be  so  overwhelming  that 
manufacturing  facilities  greater  than 
the  automobile  industry  has  ever 
known  will  be  necessary  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  American  far- 
mers. 

The  cost  of  steel  and  iron  is  more 
likely  to  increase  than  decrease  and 
it  naturally  follows  that  the  prices  on 
all  tractors  will  be  governed  accord- 
ingly. Therefore,  we  recommend 
early  purchases  on  this  account  also. 

The  water  used  in  radiators  should 
be  as  pure  as  possible.  Few  wells 
furnish  water  entirely  free  from  min- 
eral matter  or  lime,  and  such  water 
boils  at  a  much  higher  temperature 
than  it  otherwise  would,  and  also 
forms  scale  on  the  radiator  and  water 
jacket  walls.  This  scale  hampers 
circulation  and  also  makes  the  radi- 
ator less  efficient. 


The  best"  way  to  take  care  of  our 
big  potato  crop  is  to  eat  it.  Then  we 
can  send  more  meat  and  wheat  to 
our  own  and  the  allied  armies. 


ALLC 


Write  now  for 
our  big  illus- 
trated folder 
c  o  n  t  aining 
voluntary  tes- 
timonials from 
ranchers  who 
had  great  suc- 
cess last  sea- 
s  o  n  with 
Germain's 
Hairy  Peru- 
vian Alfalfa 
Seed.  If 
want  20% 
tonnage   to  the 
acre,  plant  this 
Proven  Seed. 
Supply  going 
fast.  Order  now 
and  avaid  disap- 
pointment. J 


STATE 


you 
more 


Hairy  Peruvian 

ALFALFA  SEEP  * 


Killefer 
Quality 


Killefer 
Efficiency 


Heavy  Double  Tractor  Discs 

X"  ground  too  hard  ifor  a  Killefer  to  penetrate  and  pulverize.  It  Is  actually 
the  strongest  tractor  disc  made  today;  cuts  two  directions;  built  heavy 
throughout;  nothing  to  get  out  of  order;  no  lever  troubles;  actually  no  repair 
bills;  drawbar  made  of  best  high -carbon  steel;  discs  made  extra  heavy  and 
equipped  with  weight  boxes  to  insure  proper  penetration  of  different  kinds  of 
soil;  pitch  of  discs  is  controlled  by  connecting  arms  bolted  solidly  In  place, 
but  can  be  changed  to  any  pitch  desired  within  a  radius  of  fifteen  degrees; 
swivel  connection  between  the  two  rear  sections  makes  It  easy  for  machine  to 
adapt  itself  to  new  positions  and  levels. 

The  Killefer  is  an  ideal  machine  for  orchard  work.  Extreme  height  being 
20  inches  permits  of  machine  working  close  to  and  under  trees.  Ia  easily 
adjustable,  cutting  and  pulverizing  at  any  angle  desired.  Built  In  Ave  sizes — 
6  feet  wide,  6  feet,  8  feet,  10  feet,  12  feet 

Write  for  descriptive  Illustrated  catalog  0. 

//STvJhe  Killefer  ManufacturingCo. 


2209-2221  Santa  Fe  Ave. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Renew  the  old, 
worn  kitchen  chair 

paint  the  soiled,  marred  woodwork,  and  give  the  rough, 
unsightly  floor  a  clean,  glossy  surface.  That's  the  way 
to  make  your  kitchen  a  healthful,  cheerful,  easier  place 
to  work.  You  can  do  it  yourself — you  will  enjoy  doing 
it  because  the  result  will  be  so  satisfying.  For  your 
chairs  or  other  furniture  or  your  floors,  if  you  want  a 
natural  wood  effect,  use  Sherwin-Williams 

FLOORLAC 

The  All  Around  Varnish  Stain 


Select  a  pretty  shade  of  brown  or 
green  or  mahogany  and  apply  as 
you  would  any  paint.  It  pro- 
duces a  durable,  glossy  surface 
and  a  rich,  attractive  color  with 
one  operation. 

If  you  like  a  painted  kitchen 
floor,  Sherwin-Williams  Inside 
Floor  Paint  will  give  splendid 
service.  Water  will  not  spot  it  nor 
will  constant  walking  affect  its 


hard  surface  for  a  long,  long  time. 

Sherwin-Williams  Family 
Paint  has  a  lot  of  inside  uses — on 
woodwork,  shelves,  cupboards 
and  all  surfaces  of  soft  wood. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  a  cheer- 
less, hard-to-clean,  run-down 
home  when  you  can  get  just  the 
right  finish  for  every  surface,  all 
ready  to  apply  of  the  Sherwin- 
Williams  dealer  in  town. 


We  have  a  book  telling  you  hoiv  to  paint  every- 
thing on  the  farm  that  <we  tend  free  on  request. 

Sherwin-Williams 

Paints  s-  Varnishes 

Address  all  inquiries  to  The  Sherwih-Williaus  Co. 

80S    Canal  Road.  N.  W„  Cleveland,  O. 
Showroom! — New  York.  116  W.  3?d  St.;  Chicajo.  People*!  Gal  BolMlsf; 

Sin  Funciico,  523  Market  Si. 
Salei  Office!  and  Wirehouiei  in  principal  cities.    Beit  dealer!  everywhere. 


Small-Farm  Tractors 

N  SPITE  of  this  general  feeling 
that  only  the  large  farmer  can 
profitably  use  the  tractor,  the 
writer  wants  to  state  emphatically 
that  tractors  will  be  offered  to  the 
owners  of  small  farms  which  will  be 
so  ideally  adapted  to  use  on  small 
acreage  that  no  farm,  however  small, 
will  be  without  one.  These  tractors, 
experts  say,  will  be  light  in  weight, 
of  moderate  price  and  so  designed 
that  they  will  do  at  least  75  per  cent 
of  the  farm  work  that  horses  have 
heretofore  done,  permitting  farmers 
to  eliminate  most  of  the  expense  of 
keeping  horses. 

When  the  owner  of  a  small  farm 
can  eliminate  the  expense  of  keeping 
horses  by  purchasing  a  tractor,  when 
he  can  do  75  per  cent  to  100  per  cent 
of  his  farm  work  without  horses  and 
with  a  tractor  which  eats  only  when 
it  works,  he  will  want  that  tractor. 

He  will  want  it  because  it  will  do 
his  work  so  quick  and  easy,  because 
it  will  save  the  hardships  which  old 
farming  methods  worked  on  both  man 
and  beast,  and  because  the  old  ways 
in  all  farm  work  have  never  been  so 
profitable  as  the  new  ways  have  been. 

In  short,  farmers  will  turn  to  the 
tractor  because  it  will  bring  as  big  a 
step  forward  in  farming  as  the  reaper 
and  other  modern  farm  implements 
brought  a  few  years  ago. 


Tractor  in  Oregon 

OREGON  lately  has  become  much 
interested  in  the  tractor.  At 
the  recent  State  Fair  the  farm- 
ers gathered  about  the  large  exhibit 
of  gasoline  tractors  made  there,  ask- 
ing many  questions,  and  the  result  has 
been  a  considerable  number  of  orders 
for  men  who  want  to  do  motor  farm- 
ing. 

There  is  nothing  like  a  good  dem- 
onstration- of  the  machine  you  are 
thinking  of  buying,  and  various  manu- 
facturers were  very  liberal  giving  full 
and  complete  ideas  of  how  their 
tractors  would  work  in  the  field. 
Plowing  and  other  activities  were 
fully  demonstrated,  and  hundreds  of 
farmers,  after  seeing  the  machines 
work  so  successfully,  determined  to 
have  them  as  a  part  of  their  farm 
equipment. 

Lane  county,  Oregon,  has  a  tractor 
outfit  and  uses  it  in  road  work,  and  it 
is  reported  that  the  savings  will  be 
enough  to  more  than  pay  for  the  out- 
fit in  sixty  days'  work. 

While  on  this  subject  of  tractor 
road-making  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  one  Iowa  county  is  experiment- 
ing with  automobile  dragging.  The 
idea  is  simple  enough.  A  pair  of 
tractor  wheels  for  the  rear  wheels  of 
a  touring  car,  and  a  drag  attached. 
The  county  engineer  says  that  this 
automobile  way  of  dragging  does  bet- 
ter work,  is  quicker  and  less  expens- 
ive. Another  locality  in  Iowa  is  using 
an  ordinary  tractor  to  pull  the  road- 
grader. 


Don't  forget  to  sort  out  the  de- 
cayed potatoes  before  the  trouble 
spreads. 

Don't  forget  to  serve  freely  every 
day.  This  will  help  to  keep  the 
storage  supply  up  to  table  grade. 


The  nation's  brood  sows  are  needed 
in  breeding  pens  far  more  than  in 
pork  barrels. 


Deep  Tillage 

A MISSOURI  farm  paper  editor 
once  coined  this  expressive 
phrase,  "Farm  the  Farm  Under 
Your  Farm."  Thousands  of  farmers 
who  had  been  unmoved  by  long  and 
learned  articles  on  "Deep  Tilling" 
were  stirred  to  action  by  this  homely 
and  forceful  expression.  Have  you 
ever  stopped  to  think  that  the  repeat- 
ed turning  back  and  forth  of  the  top 
soil  on  your  farm  has  left  just  below 
the  usual  plowing  level  a  deposit  of 
richness  that  needs  only  to  be  brought 
up  where  it  can  nourish  your  plant 
roots  to  greatly  increase  your  crop 
yield? 

In  reality  then  there  is  a  "Farm 
Under  Your  Farm" — a  farm  richer 
than  the  one  you  have  been  working. 
But  the  problem  is,  how  are  you  go- 
ing to  get  down  to  it?  Plow  deeper 
by  means  of  a  farm  tractor — that  is 
the  answer. 

Two  wheat  fields,  side  by  side,  as 
near  alike  as  two  peas  in  a  pod  and 
differing  only  in  the  de'pth  plowed, 
showed  a  difference  in  yield  of  nearly 
ten  bushels  to  the  acre.  This  is  not 
the  experience  of  one  farm,  but  of 
thousands  wherever  the  tractor  has 
gone  with  its  greater  power  and  con- 
sequent ability  to  plow  deeper  and 
better.  So,  asic  ;  from  all  the  other 
advantages  a  good  tractor  will  bring 
to  you — such  as  enabling  you  to  get 
your  crops  in  on  time  and  to  harvest 
them  when  they  are  ready,  the  cutting 
down  of  hired  help  and  the  big  saving 
in  your  own  labor,  the  doing  away 
with  so  many  chores  and  the  saving 
it  makes  in  farming  costs,  you  should 
not  overlook  the  .';.ct  that  with  the 
tractor  will  come  bigger,  better  crop 
yields. 

"Farm  the  Farm  Under  Your 
Farm"  this  year — see  for  yourself  why 
power  farming  is  sweeping  the  coun- 
try and  displacing  horseflesh  power 
just  as  surely  as  the  automobile  has 
displaced  the  horse  on  the  road. 


Post-Pulling  Made  Easy 

THE  most  convenient  post-puller 
I  ever  used  is  this  one,  writes 
Lester  Mayfield  in  Farmer's 
Mail  and  Breeze.  On  a  base  2  feet 
long,  two  2  by  6  uprights,  28  inches 
long,  are  bolted.  The  lever  is  a  2 
by  6,  about  6%  feet  long.  Eighteen 


inches  from  one  end  a  hole  is  bored, 
and  a  bolt  is  passed  through  uprights 
and  lever. 

Two  strap  irons  are  bolted  to  the 
outer  end  of  the  lever,  as  shown, 
with  a  hook  on  one  side  and  a  piece 
of  chain  on  the  other. 

Raise  the  lever,  put  the  chain 
around  the  post  and  hook  it,  then 
bear  down,  and  up  comes  your  post. 


Tool  sheds  haven't  risen  in  price 
nearly  so  fast  as  farm  machinery. 


Book  on  Vegetables 

FOR  the  backyard  farmer,  for  the 
farmer  in  the  field,  for  every- 
body who  wants  to  help  along 
food  production  in  these  war  times, 
the  best  information  available  is  con- 
tained in  a  thick  yellow  book  called 
"California  Vegetables,"  by  Professor 
E.  J.  Wickson,  editor  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 

This  volume  fits  California  condi- 
tions as  few  others  on  the  subject 
have  attempted  to  do.  The  Easterner 
coming  to  this  State  often  finds  that 
his  ideas  of  gardening  and  farming 
must  be  revised  to  suit  our  soil  and 
climate,  and  such  a  person  can  do  no 
better  than  to  read  this  excellent 
book.  It  is  published  by  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  of  San  Francisco. 
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Farm  Machinery 
Wanted 

Scotty  Pays  Cash 

for  any  kind  of  farm  machinery  you  don't  need 
and  want  to  sell.  No  matter  what  It  It.  write 
us,  giving  us  a  good  description  of  what  you 
have.  We  want  hay  balers,  cultivators,  plows, 
harrows,  drills,  harvesting  machinery,  threshing 
machines,  feed  cutters  and  grinders,  fanning 
mills,  windmills,  gasoline  engines,  pumps  and 
pump  plants,  tractors,  blacksmith  tools,  belting 
In  fact  anything  and  everything  you  have  to 
sell.  Give  description  by  letter  or  postcard  and 
buyer  will  call.    Address  • 

Scotty's  Place 

135  South  Los  Angeles  Street, 
Los   Angeles,  Cat. 
We  carry  the   largest  stock  of   new  and  used 
farm  machinery  of  any  firm  In  the  State.  Visit 
ut  or  write  us  and  save  money. 


WITTE 


GET  A 

"KER0-01L"  ENGINE 

Save  $15  lo  $200 

Have  More  Power— Do  your 
work  easier— Get  a  bet- 
ter engine— At  loss  cost 

Make  more  money —  Save 
mora  fuel— Immcdia'.c  Shipment 
—No  waiting:  —  Five  -Year 
Guarantee— 90-Day  Trial— Hundreds  of  engines 
—2  to  22  H-P.— all  styles— Ready  to  Ship— Suit  your 
self  as  to  terms— Cash — or  Payments— or 

no  wm%&&& 


1 


Tlafillf  1VI  Ensines"— and  latest  wholesale  fac- 
|  II  |  WW  111  tory  prices— Direct.  I  ship  every - 
where  in  the  U.  S.—  guarantee 
eafe  delivery— Save  you  $15  to  $200— make  you  Die 
best  price.  I  ship  big:  engines — or  small  engines 
—on  wire  orders.— ED.  H.  WITTE.  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

3128  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
;1£>8  Empire  Bldg.,       Pittsburg,  Pa. 


SAVE 
HALF  ON  FUEL 

CHEAPEST  HEAT  YOU  CAN  BUY 
The  Slevert  Oil  Burner  bumi  distill  au  costing 
only  5%  cents  per  gallon  In  cook  notes,  heaters, 
furnaces,  pastueriaers.  boilers,  etc.  Absolutely 
safe,  odorless,  very  convenient  and  low  priced. 
MAKES  HEAT  AT  HALF  WHAT  WOOD  AND 
COAL  COST.  Install  It  yourself.  Write  lo' 
circular  and  prices  on  different  staes.  Address 
Slevart  Oil  Burner  Co..  7I0  North  Mala  St. 
Los  Angeles. 


We  grow  millions  of 

HOLLAND  BULBS 

In  California. 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  Etc. 

Send  in  your  name  now,  and  you  will 
receive  our  new 

BULB  BOOK 

When  Issued. 

COTTAGE  GARDENS 
NURSERIES,  INC. 

Eureka,  Cal. 


Nickel  Plated  Tubular 
Eveready  Flashlights 

A  new  line;  cases  made  entirely  of 
brass,  heavily  nickel  plated;  will 
last  Indefinitely:  thoroughly  Insu- 
lated; no  possibility  of  short-cir- 
cuiting the  battery  through  contact 
with  other  metal  objects;  cannot 
Ignite  Infisrnrnshlp  or  explosive  ma- 
terial: very  compact:  elide  switch, 
which  is  easy  to  handle:  the  switch 
for  turning  the  light  on  and  off  la 
operated  by  the  same  hand  that 
carries  the  flaahllght:  flashlight  can 
be  laid  down  with  light  turned  on. 
leaving  both  handa  free;  strong, 
steady,  instant  light  whenever  wsnted 
shout  the  buuse.  barn,  sheds  and 
other  mitalde  buildings:  no  danger, 
fool  proof,  safe;  popular  alas,  mi 
8.  1150;  other  sums.  lttiUVs.  $2: 
II  All  kinds  of  other 
electrical  goods. 
J.  B    Wl ICON'S  ELECTS*-! 


War  and  the  Tractor 

IF  YOU  are  a  farmer  of  eighty 
acres  or  more,  you  can  render 
your  country  invaluable  service  in 
this  time  of  national  stress  by  increas- 
ing the  production  of  your  farm. 
There  are  several  means  at  your  com- 
mand by  which  you  can  do  this,  but 
the  logical  way  seems  to  be  the 
tractor  way. 

If  you  are  a  large  farmer,  operating 
large  tracts  of  farm  land,  you  no 
doubt  already  know  how  profitable 
an  investment  is  the  tractor.  But  if 
you  are  a  small  farmer  of  80  acres  up 
to  250  acres,  you  may  not  know  that 
there  are  tractors  on  the  market  which 
will  not  only  prove  a  profitable  in- 
vestment, but  almost  an  indispensa- 
ble addition  to  your  farm  equipment. 

Such  tractors  have  been  designed 
along  light,  simple  lines  so  that  one 
man  can  handle  them  as  easily  as 
horses,  whether  he  be  plowing,  disc- 
ing, harrowing,  cultivating,  running 
the  binder,  mower,  or  using  any  other 
farm  implement. 

Since  these  tractors  do  from  75  per 
cent  to  100  per  cent  of  the  things 
horses  will  do  (depending  on  the 
make),  they  will  permit  the  elimina- 
tion of  from  75  per  cent  to^  100  per 
cent  of  the  horses  on  your  place. 
This  is  why  they  are  solving  the 
problem  of  tractors  on  small  farms. 

The  owner  of  a  tractor  like  this  need 
not  feed  horses  the  year  around  and 
in  addition  tie  up  money  in  a  tractor. 
The  horses  he  sells  will  probably  pay 
for  a  moderately  priced,  satisfactory 
tractor  like  this.  And  the  tractor  will 
eat  only  while  at  work. 

With  such  a  tractor  you  can  turn 
two  or  three  furrows  where  before 
you  turned  only  one;  you  can  move 
the  plows  across  the  field  twice  as 
fast;  you  can  plow  earlier  in  the  sea- 
son and  deeper,  preparing  a  seed  bed 
so  soft  and  porous  and  so  early  in 
the  season  that  the  early  rains  will  be 
absorbed  instead  of  running  away, 
thus  storing  the  moisture  for  faster, 
thriftier  growth  in  your  crops  and  as 
a  safeguard  against  droughts  and  re- 
sulting crop  failures.  This  way  you 
can  grow  two  or  three  bushels  where 
before  you  only  grew  one. 

With  this  kind  of  tractor  farming 
you  can  do  all  your  work  quicker  and 
easier,  cultivating  seven  times  instead 
of  four  and  harvesting  during  the 
briefest  periods  of  good  weather, 
without  bad  weather  losses  such  as 
you  periodically  experienced  with  old, 
slow  methods. 

This  way  much  of  the  drudgery, 
many  of  the  discouragements,  many 
of  the  crop  failures  will  be  eliminated; 
farm  work  will  be  more  profitable  and 
attractive,  and  farm  boys  will  stay  on 
the  farm. 

With  tractor  farming  like  this — 
with  a  tractor  that  will  do  75  per  cent 
to  100  per  cent  of  your  work  without 
horses — you  can  indeed  serve  your 
c<  untry  as  well  as  yourself  efficiently. 
You  can  grow  many  times  bigger 
crops  with  less  hir<;d  help  and  thus 
answer  your  country's  call  in  even  a 
more  helpful  way,  perhaps,  than  the 
man  who  goes  to  the  front  and  faces 
the  guns  of  the  enemy. 


Cull  Out  Bad  Potatoes 

DEFECTIVE  potatoes  should  be 
carefully  eliminated  from  those 
stored  for  winter  use.  The 
darkness  and  possible  dampness  of  a 
cellar  aid  the  spread  of  the  bacteria 
that  cause  decay.  The  several  pota- 
toes surrounding  one  that  is  decayed 
are  almost  always  similarly  infected 
— a  good  proof  that  decay  is  of  a 
germ  character.  If  the  utmost  care 
is  maintained  that  all  infected  tubers 
iase  tftrpwnicytHffthgj  \ikf\tfiqfid&ftf-ip6tA- 
toes  rotting  in  the  bin  is  vc>.rv  mnrh  i 
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What  It  Docs 


IN  ORCHARDS    IN  VINEYARDS 


This  15 -Feature  Tractor 

Will  Almost  Run  Your  Place 

I  K  FEATURES— invalu- 
-Lc'  able  in  orchards  and 
vineyards  —  make  this  the 
needed  tractor. 

No  other  tractor  of  the 
track-laying  type  sells  at 
so  low  a'  price.  And  no 
other  has  such  advantages 
as  the  patented  front  drive. 


Handles  Like  Horses 

The  Bean  TrackPULL  Tractor 
turns  clear  around  inside  a  10- 
foot  circle  (5-foot  radius),  and  it 
has  full  power  even  on  so  short  a 
turn.  It  plows  and  harrows  close 
up  in  the  corners,  and  right  up 
to  the  trunks  and  vines.  It  goes 
under  tree-branches  only  four 
feet  off  the  ground;  and  works 
between  7-foot  rows  in  vineyards. 
On  account  of  the  patent  princi- 
ple and  simple  transmission,  the 
fuel  consumed  is  far  less  than 
other  types  doing  the  same 
amount  of  work.  When  you  hit 
soft  spots  or  holes,  you  simply 
swing  the  track  over  and  pull  out 
as  vnu  do  with  teams. 


When  not  in  the  field  this  trac- 
tor's 10  h.  p.  pulley  runs  your 
stationary  machines. 

A  Great  Patent 

The  Bean  TrackPULL  Is  dif- 
ferent from  all  other  tractors  In 
that  it  pulls  instead  of  pushes 
itself  along;  and  you  steer  with 
this  track  that  pulls.  That  Is 
why  the  Bean  can  be  "gee-ed" 
and  "haw-ed"  like  a  team.  This 
feature  is  patented  so  no  other 
tractor  can  provide  this  big  ad- ' 
vantage.  Sooner  or  later  you'll 
decide,  without  doubt,  that  you 
want  a  tractor  to  do  these  things. 

Know  First — Then  Decide 

So  don't  buy  a  tractor  until 
you  know  all  the  facts  about  this 
remarkable  agricultural  aid. 

The  Bean  Tracki'ULL  Tractor 
pays  lor  itself  In  what  It  saves 
for  its  users.  It  weighs  less  (3100 
lbs.)  and  costs  less  to  operate 
than  wheel-type  machines  of 
equal  power.  And  yet  It  has 
greater  traction.  The  pressure 
per  square  ini  h  on  the  soil  Is  less 
than  a  man's  foot. 

Before  you  turn  this  rage  send 
for  full  Information  about  the 
Roan  TrackPULL  Tractor. 


BEAN  TrackPULL  Tractor 

6  H.  P.  at  Drawbar 


Price  Now  $1215 


This  price  is  the  very  lowest  for  any  track-laying 
tractor  built.  t** 

y'  Bean 
Spray 
Pump  Co. 
S25  W.  Julian  St., 
s*  San  Jose.  Cal. 

♦  .33  N.  Los  Angeles.  St. 

#  Los  Angeles,  Csl. 

p*       Without  any  obligation  oo  my 
part,  send  nio  Bean  Tracki'ULL 
Tractor  Book. 


But  material  costs  are  rising  every  day  because  of 
the  great  demand  for  metals.   Our  low  price  there- 
fore may  have  to  be  withdrawn  without  any 
further  notice.  , 

Mail  the  coupon  for  our  new  catalog;  the  .#* 
most  interesting  tractor  book  in  print. 

Sending  the  coupon  doesn't  obligate 
you.    It  simply  brings  full  informa- 
tion. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


For  a  Fruitful  Crop  — 


See  that  your  dormant  spraying  is  done  properly.  Remem- 
ber— it  takes  a  long  time  to  grow  your  crop.  A  little  care 
now  will  mean  better  fruit  and  bigger  profits.  Right  now  you 
need  a  general  clean-up  spray  that  will  not  only  kill  the  in- 
sects but  will  tone  up  your  trees.  In  other  words,  you  need— 

Crude  Oil  Emulsion 

No  matter  what  Universal  Spray  you  order  you  can  be  sure  that  it  is 
dependable — uniform  in  quality — and  made  under  the  direction  of 
trained  laboratory  and  field  men. 

Here  are  some  of  the  other  sprays  manufactured  or  distributed  by  us: 
Dormant  Soluble  Oil;  Lime  Sulphur  Solution;  Bordeaux  Mixture; 
Arsenate  of  Lead;  "Triumph"  for  Citrus  Trees;  Miscible  Oil  No.  I 
for  Olives;  Miscible  Oil  No.  2  for  Thrips. 

Don't  hesitate  to  write  our  Service  Department— in  charge  of  Paul  R. 
Jones,  Entomologist — for  expert  advice.    This  service  costs  you  nothing. 
Insecticide  Department 

Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 


350  California  Street 
Saa  Francisco 


USE 


816  Hiccins  Building 
Los  Angelee 


IORCHARD  SPRAY 


NOW 


NilrateUof  Soda 


.aMws 


INCREASES  CROPS 
25  to  50  Per  Cent 

Nitrate  of  Soda  feeds  the  soil.  Increases 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  crops. 

Contains  18  per  cent  Nitrogen — immedi- 
ately available.  No  waiting  for  earth  action. 
The  nitrogen  is  taken  up  by  the  plants 
IMMEDIATELY. 

Clean,  odorless,  easy  to  handle. 

Direct  from  Chill  in  original  bags. 

Cheapest  and  best  fertilizer  you  can 
buy.  Write  for  prices  —  and  Nitrate 
Booklet. 

Nitrate  Agencies  Co. 

518  Bank  of  San  Jose  Bldg.      San  Jose,  Cal. 


A  Typical 

California  Bungalow  for  Only  $1134 

tendencies.  It  embodies  many  original  'e?t"™»-  JTKJ 
includes  lumber,  lath,  shingles,  doors,   windows,  nails, 
paint  tin  work,  hardware,  building  paper,  plans 
and  specifications.     You  pay  In  full  when  sat- 
isfied. 

Our  New  1918  Plan  Book 

is  now  ready  for  distribution.  It  gives  particu- 
lars of  the  above  and  many  other  types  OT 
•NATIONAL."  homes.  WRITE  TODAT.  EN- 
CLOSING 6c  FOR  POSTAGE. 

National  Home  Building  Co. 

121  Citizens*  Bank  Bldg, 
PORTLAND,  OREGON. 
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Speed  Up  Your  Slow  Soil! 

Fertilize  All  Lean  Land. 


PACIFIC  COAST  farmers  have 
so  depended  upon  what  they 
deemed  the  natural  fertility  of 
their  soil  that,  as  a  rule,  when  it  runs 
down  and  crops  become  small  in  con- 
sequence they  have  taken  small  pains 
to  renew  its  vitality. 

This  is  a  grave  mistake  and  one  for 
which  many  of  our  ranchers  are  pay- 
ing dearly.  See  what  the  potato 
growers  of  the  Aroostook  country, 
in  Maine,  have  done  by  using  good 
qualities  of  commercial  fertilizer. 
Would  they  all  be  owning  automobiles 
today  and  enjoying  goodly  bank  ac- 
counts if  they  had  denied  their  land 
the  tons  and  tons  of  phosphate  and 
other  nutrients  they  have  been  dump- 
ing upon  it  every  season? 
Hardly. 

And  yet  if  you  told  the  average  Cal- 
ifornia farmer  that  the  reason  why 
he  did  not  get  a  big  crop  of  potatoes 
from  his  land  was  that  he  had  let  the 
soil  take  care  of  itself  he  would  shake 
his  head  and  go  his  way  in  the  belief 
that  there  was  something  else  the 
matter  and  not  that  the  land  was 
crying  out  for  fertilizer. 

Where  a  Great  Mistake  Is  Made 

"I  might  use  manure  if  I  had  it," 
admits  one  man,  "but  where  can  I 
get  it?  There's  hardly  any  to  be  had. 
Commercial  fertilizers?  No.  My 
neighbor  over  there  tried  them.  He 
got  swindled.  Nothing  came  of  it  but 
a  lot  of  expense.  His  crops  were  no 
better  than  mine." 

That's  just  where  a  lot  of  farmers, 
even  those  who  seem  to  know  a  lot 
about  farming  make  a  great  big  mis- 
take. They  won't  buy  commercial 
fertilizers  because  somebody  they 
know  has  been  stung.  Their  mistake 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  paid  their 
money  to  some  company  without  in- 
vestigating its  claims  as  to  the  merit 
of  its  product.  There  is  nobody  who 
needs  to  stand  the  loss  of  being 
swindled  in  this  way,  for  he  has  a 
legal  remedy.  The  State  will  make 
it  hot  for  any  person  or  firm  that  sells 
such  stuff  as  fine  ground  rock  or  sand 
as  fertilizers.  The  College  of  Agri- 
culture has  issued  many  warnings 
against  these  frauds  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  anybody  should  lose 
money  through  them.  Send  a  sample 
of  the  fertilizer  you  propose  to  pur- 
chase to  the  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry  of  your  State  College,  and 
he  will  report  to  you  whether  or  not 
it  will  enrich  your  soil. 

California  is  away  behind  in  this 
matter  of  fertilizing.  To  be  sure, 
there  are  sections  like  the  lake  region 
in  Lake  county,  the  Delta  District 
and  the  Imperial  Valley  that  need 
no  fertilization,  but  these  are  excep- 
tions. 

What  Wisconsin  Is  Doing 

In  connection  with  the  soil  analysis 
work  by  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural 
College,  an  organization  called  the 
Soil  Improvement  Association  has 
been  formed  with  the  object  of  im- 
proving, developing  and  maintaining 
soil  fertility.  The  Soils  Department 
of  the  college  is  glad  to  co-operate 
with  farmers  anywhere  in  the  State 
who  desire  to  organize  clubs  and  have 
their  soil  tested.  The  Wisconsin  plan 
is  recommended  for  adoption  in  other 
States. 

The  Illinois  Plan 

Fertile  land  is  the  first  need  in 
farming  for  profit,  the  only  kind  of 
farming  which  we  wish  to  encourage. 
Poor  farms  mean  poor  farmers,  re- 
ceiving little  from  their  hard  work — 
and  poor  farmers  mean  poor  mer- 
chants, poor  bankers  and  a  poor 
country.  Bringing  back  and  maintain- 
ing soil  fertility  is  therefore  not  only 
a  farmers'  problem  but  it  is  a  com- 
munity problem  in  which  everyone  is 
interested. 

This  in  brief  is  the  plan  for  main- 

'ua.ajl1.  tujas'jyipi  e^oi  | 

nearly  so  fast  as  farm  machinery.  K 


raining  soil  fertility  as  followed  in 
Illinois: 

1.  Use  legume  crops  in  rotation 
and  return  the  manure  to  the  soil  or 
plow  under  for  green  manure  once  in 
four  or  five  years. 

2.  Apply  limestone  to  acid  soil 
previous  to  seeding  legumes,  usually 
about  two  tons  per  acre  once  in  four 
years. 

3.  Supplement  the  manure  or 
legume  crop  used  as  green  manure 
with  rock  phosphate  or  other  phos- 
phate fertilizer,  the  amount  depend- 
ing upon  the  quantity  of  manure  used. 
Where  grain  crops  are  removed,  the 
application  should  be  about  1000 
pounds  of  rock  phosphate  every  fourth 
year. 

This  is  practically  the  "Illinois 
way"  of  maintaining  soil  fertility  pub- 
lished and  practiced  by  Dr.  C.  G. 
Hopkins  of  the  State  University,  the 
man  who  brought  out  and  demon- 
strated the  value  of  natural  rock 
phosphate  as  a  soil  fertilizer  and  who 
has  done  more  than  any  other  man 
to  promote  and  bring  about  the  adop- 
tion of  a  rational,  economical  and 
permanent  plan  for  maintaining  soil 
fertility. 

California  Has  Big  Potash  Deposit 

Government  experts  have  recently 
discovered  potash  held  in  solution  in 
large  quantities  in  Searls  Lake,  Cal. 
The  total  amount  is  estimated  at  20,- 
000,000  tons,  ready  for  development. 
This  is  the  largest  deposit  of  potash 
in  the  United  States.  It  has  been 
found,  also,  that  certain  sea  weeds 
on  the  Western  coast  contain  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  potash  which 
may  be  economically  recovered.  Many 
of  the  desert  sands  of  the  mountain 
States  are  rich  in  potash. 

A  New  York  manufacturer  now 
claims  to  have  discovered  a  method 
by  which  the  potash  in  these  sands 
may  be  made  available  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  If  this  can  be  ac- 
complished economically,  we  have  in 
our  Western  States  the  source  of 
supply  of  millions  of  tons  of  potash 
fertilizers. 

The  potash  bill  recently  passed  by 
Congress  provides  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  industry  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  we  may  hope  for  an  abundant 
supply  of  potash  fertilizer  at  reason- 
able prices. 

Wood  ashes  offer  a  limited  supply 
of  potash,  especially  adapted  for  use 
in  orchard  and  garden  soils.  Un- 
bleached wood  ashes  contain  usually 
from  6  to  10  per  cent  of  potash  and 
25  to  30  per  cent  lime;  1000  to  1500 
pounds  per  acre  is  a  fair  application. 
The  use  of  wood  ashes  as  fertilizer 
not  only  supplies  potassium  and  cal- 
cium, but  is  valuable  in  neutralizing 
the  acidity  of  the  soil.  Every  farmer 
who  has  wood  ashes  should  save  them 
carefully  and  make  use  of  them  as 
fertilizer. 

Phosphate  and  Phosphorus 

Acid  phosphate  is  a  chemically  pre- 
pared fertilizer  made  by  treating  rock 
phosphate  with  sulphuric  acid.  This 
process  does  not  increase  the  total 
amount  of  phosphorus  in  the  rock 
but  does  it  make  more  soluble  and 
more  quickly  available  to  plants.  Acid 
phosphate  is  more  expensive  to  buy 
than  rock  phosphate,  but  for  garden- 
ing and  certain  conditions  where 
quick  results  are  essential  it  may  be 
used  to  greater  advantage  than  the 
original  rock  and  some  prefer  it  for 
general  field  use.  Its  use  especially 
as  a  supplement  to  manure  has  proven 
very  profitable. 

Other  sources  of  phosphorus  are 
the  different  bone  products  and  basic- 
slag,  a  by-product  formed  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  steel  from  iron  ore. 

Nitrate  of  soda  is  one  of  the  cheap- 
est and  best  commercial  forms  of 
nitrogen  fertilizer — lately    quoted  at 

Continued   on    Pit*  27 
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But  the  Final  Answer  Is— Upkeep 


Salient  Features  of  the  Reo  Six 

50  HORSE  POWER,  Six  cylin- 
der motor  cast  in  threes. 

REO  DESIGNED,  Reo  made— 
as  are  also  all  other  units  in- 
cluding body  and  top. 

126  INCH  Wheel  Bate. 

CANTILEVER  rear  springs— 
Semi-elliptic  front  springs. 

FULL  FLOATING  rear  axle. 

TIMKEN  BEARINGS  through- 
out. 

NOISELESS  spiral-bevel  driv- 
ing gears. 

REO  ONE-ROD  centre  control. 

HYATT  QUIET  bearings  in 
transmission — at  all  points. 

MULTIPLE  Dry-disc  clutch. 

BOTH  BRAKES  operated  by 
foot  levers  and  provided  with 
ratchet  locks.  Extra  large  and 
both  operating  on  rear  hubs. 
No  hand  brake. 

CLUTCH  AND  SERVICE 
brake  are  interconnected. 

TWO  UNIVERSAL  Joints  in 
drive  shaft. 

TORQUE  SHAFT  relieves 
driving  mechanism  of  road 
■tresses. 

SUB  FRAME  carries  motor  and 
transmission. 

EXTRA  LARGE— and  round- 
spokes  in  wheels. 

OVER-SIZE  TIRES— 34  in.  x 
in. 

ONE  PIECE  drop  forged  front 
axle. 

PERFECT  LUBRICATION 
system  at  every  moving  point. 

REO  RADIATOR— Reo  design- 
ed, Reo  made. 

REO-REMY  Electric  Starting, 
Lighting  and  Ignition  system. 

REO  STEERING  GEAR— ex- 
clusively Reo.  No  back-lash 
— self  adjusting  for  wear. 
Positive. 

MOTOR  BEARINGS— even 
main  crank-shaft  bearings — 
adjustable  from  the  outside. 

50  PER  CENT  OVERSIZE  in 
all  vital  parts  —  crank-shaft, 
axles,  driving  shafts,  gears, 
frame,  wheels,  tires. 


PRICE  IS  F.  O.  B.  LANSING  AND 
THE  SPECIAL  FEDERAL  TAX 
MUST  BE  ADDED. 


IT'S  ALL  RIGHT  to  exploit  the 
speed  possibilities  of  a  car. 

IT'S  PERMISSIBLE  to  extol  its 
wonderful  "pick-up"  and  acceler- 
ation. 

IT'S  PERFECTLY  PROPER  to 
prove  by  any  kind  of  stunt  you 
choose  that  it  will  climb  a  hill, 
though  nobody  doubted  its  ability 
in  any  one  of  these  directions. 

DEMONSTRATIONS  of  power  and 
of  prowess;  feats  of  endurance; 
and  spectacular  performances  of  a 
momentary  nature  are  legitimate. 

BUT  AFTER  ALL  what  do  such 
freak  tests  prove  as  to  the  actual 
staying  qualities  of  the  car? 

AND  ABOVE  ALL,  what  do  they 
prove  on  the  very  subject  in 
which  you  are  most  interested  — 
cost  of  upkeep  over  a  long  period 
of  years? 

WE  COULD  AN'  IF  WE  would, 
write  a  volume — yes  a  library — 
on  the  subject  of  performance  of 
this  Reo  Six  in  all  phases  of  auto- 
mobile activity. 

WE  COULD  TELL  YOU,  not  of 
one,  but  of  scores  of  Reo  Sixes 
that  have  crossed  the  continent, 
with  all  the  feats  of  mountain 
climbing,  and  trail  following  as 
well  as  of  speed  and  mud  plug- 
ging that  trip  entails. 


BUT  WE  DON'T  consider  that 
important.  To  a  Reo  it  is  about 
as  difficult  as  is  your  daily  journey 
to  the  barn ! 

BUT  WHEN  OWNERS  say  that 
this  Reo  Six  costs  less,  year  in 
and  year  out,  for  upkeep  than  any 
other  six  of  equal  size  and  power 
with  which  they  have  had  exper- 
ience— that  does  prove  something. 

IT  SHOULD  INDICATE  to  you 
that  a  Six  so  built  must  be  capa- 
ble of  any  feat  or  test  that  any 
sane  owner  would  ever  call  upon 
his  car  to  perform. 

AND  THAT  IS  THE  FACT— ask 
any  Reo  Six  owner. 

YOUR  ORDER  should  be  placed  at 
once  if  you  would  secure  a  Reo 
Six  of  present  quality  and  at  the 
present  price. 

JANUARY  FIRST  there  will  be  a 
substantial  increase  in  price  of 
this  Reo  Six — increased  cost  of 
materials  and  of  manufacture  ren- 
der it  impossible  longer  to  make 
this  car  at  this  price. 

SO  ONLY  ORDERS  for  delivery 
prior  to  and  including  December 
31st  will  be  filled  at  the  present 
price. 

SEE  YOUR  REO  dealer  at  once. 
Place  your  order  and  obtain  what 
is  veritably  a  gold  dollar  for  ninety 
cents. 


Reo  Motor  Car  Company 


Lansing,  Michigan 


Six-GjhhderReo 

7 Passenger  Tourinq 
$1385 
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EDITORIAL    DEPARTMENT    OF   ORCHARD   AND  FARM 


Kill  the  Squirrels 

MANY  letters  have  been  written 
to  Orchard  and  Farm  compli- 
menting us  upon  our  efforts 
to  impress  upon  the  farmers  of  this 
coast  the  dire  necessity  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  squirrel  evil.  A  particu- 
larly good  article  on  this  subject  was 
printed  in  our  November  number,  be- 
ing written  by  D.  J.  Whitney,  former 
editor  of  this  paper,  who  has  had  a 
lot  of  practical  experience  in  squirrel 
extermination. 

We  admit  that  to  get  rid  of  the 
pests  in  a  large  and  effective  way 
generally  involves  considerable  labor, 
and  yet  it  is  worth  it  all  and  more 
when  we  consider  that  we  are  at  war 
and  that  the  ground  squirrel  is  one 
of  the  strongest  allies  of  the  enemy. 

Get  in  and  slay  them,  Mr.  Farmer, 
and  you  will  do  almost  as  effective 
work  as  though  you  were  firing  a 
machine  gun  from  the  trenches;  for 
after  all,  food  is  one  of  our  best  weap- 
ons, and  the  squirrels  are  robbing  us 
of  it  right  and  left. 

If  you  can't  shoot  German  soldiers, 
poison  squirrels! 

It  is  very  difficult  to  impress  people 
that  food  at  the  present  moment  is 
worth  more  than  greenbacks  or  gold, 
but  let  us  put  the  matter  in  terms  of 
money,  which  is  all  that  the  bonehead 
producer  or  consumer  can  under- 
stand. G.  H.  Hecke,  though  he  bears 
a  German  name,  is  a  true  patriot.  Mr. 
Hecke  is  the  State  Horticultural 
Commissioner  and  has  plenty  of  op- 
portunity of  observing  the  ravages 
of  ground  squirrels  in  California.  He 
estimates  that  the  destruction  of  the 
pests  would  mean  a  saving  of  $228,000 
on  every  million  acres  of  squirrel-in- 
fested land  in  this  State. 

Sixteen  thousand  North  Dakota 
farmers  took  part  in  a  campaign 
against  ground  squirrels  in  which 
4,500.000  acres  were  practically 
cleared  of  them.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  campaign  resulted  in  a  saving  of 
more  than  $1,000,000  to  the  farmers 
of  that  State.  In  1916  about  5,000,000 
acres  in  the  same  State  were  simi- 
larly cleared  of  ground  squirrels.  It 
is  expected  that  the  campaign  in  North 
Dakota  will  be  continued  until  the 
State  is  practically  free  of  these  ro- 
dents. 

Where  the  work  of  poisoning 
ground  squirrels  is  conducted  on  a 
large  scale,  as  in  North  Dakota,  the 
cost  of  the  work,  including  labor, 
ranges  from  five  to  seven  cents  per 
acre.  Organized  efforts  to  eradicate 
the  squirrel  have  also  been  made  in 
Montana,  Idaho,  Nevada  and  Oregon. 
In  California  good  work  has  been 
done  in  the  same  way,  but  a  begin- 
ning has  hardly  been  made. 

Effective'  work  against  the  ground 
squirrel  calls  for  strongly  organized 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  farmers. 
When  an  entire  community  enters 
upon  this  work  together  rodents  from 
infested  territory  cannot  easily  rein- 
fest  cleared  land.  By  purchasing  and 
mixing  poison  in  large  quantities 
considerable  expense  is  saved. 

Under  the  organized  plan  of  com- 
bating the  pests  it  is  possible  to  have 
expert  assistance  in  the  mixing  of  the 
poisons.  This  is  of  great  importance, 
for  unless  the  baits  are  carefully  made 
they  are  ineffective,  and  not  only  the 
poison  but  also  the  labor  of  distrib- 
uting it  is  wasted. 

The  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey 
of  the  United  States  Agricultural  De- 
partment will,  upon  request,  send  an 
expert  to  assist  farmers  who  are  will- 
ing to  organize  for  the  eradication 
of  prairie  dogs  or  ground  squirrels. 
In  most  of  the  work  thus  far  the 
county  has  been  used  as  the  unit  of 
organization  and  the  township  as  a 
sub-unit.  Enough  poison  for  an  en- 
tire township  is  frequently  mixed  at 
once,  the  farmers  of  the  township 
coming  to  a  designated  place  to  get 
their  shares. 

Though  many  formulas  for  the 
manufacture  of  ground  squirrel  pois- 
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ons  have  been  published,  the  Biolo- 
gical Survey  finds  that  best  results 
0rt  obtained  when  the  poison  for  a 
particular  locality  is  mixed  after  a 
careful  consideration  of  local  and  sea- 
sonal conditions.  For  this  reason 
farmers  who  wish  to  take  measures 
against  these  animals  will  do  well  to 
organize  local  associations  and  ob- 
tain the  services  of  experienced  Gov- 
ernment experts  in  the  conduct  of  the 
campaign. 

The  Nation  has  never  needed  bump- 
er crops  more  than  now,  and  this  is 
a  good  time  to  plan  to  stop  the  rav- 
ages of  these  pests.  Farmers  in  the 
infested  regions  should  now  seriously 
consider  launching  campaigns  against 
them.  In  California  ground  squirrels 
may  be  combated  the  year  round. 

You  can  make  war  on  Germany  al- 
most as  effectively  by  killing  squirrels 
as  by  shouldering  a  gun  and  going  to 
Europe. 

Food  is  the  great  factor  today.  Kill 
squirrels  and  increase  its  production. 

All  Moonshine 

TIME  and  again  we  have  been 
asked  by  correspondents,  some 
of  them  capable  of  spelling 
eight  consecutive  words  correctly, 
what  influence  the  moon  has  upon 
vegetation  and  what  the  rules  for 
lunar  seeding  and  planting.  Some  of 
these  point  to  the  fact  that  the  Latin 
races,  particularly  the  Portuguese, 
who  are  working  truck  gardens  in 
this  country  are  very  successful  and 
that  they  all  "plant  in  the  moon." 

Now  the  Portuguese  gardeners  are 
not  successful  because  they  believe 
in  lunar  influence  upon  plant  life,  but 
because  of  their  superior  industry  and 
their  knowledge  of  what  is  needed  to 
make  vegetation  grow. 

"Planting  in  the  moon"  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  of  superstitions,  as 
we  have  pointed  out  in  previous 
articles.  The  moon  is  no  more  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  when  you 
are  sowing  wheat  than  when  you  are 
building  a  fence  or  buying  a  tractor. 
If  you  wait  to  plant  in  the  dark  of 
the  moon  you  are  going  to  lose  just 
that  much  time,  for  as  good  a  crop 
will  come  if  you  plant  in  the  light. 
If  you  plant  in  what  are  known  as 
"the  signs"  and  happen  to  get  a  good 
crop  it  is  pure  coincidence  and  noth- 
ing else.  If  you  get  a  bad  crop,  as 
you  are  likely  to  do,  what  then? 

Modern  science  takes  no  cogni- 
zance if  lunar  influence  upon  plant 
life.    It  is  all  moonshine. 


Storing  Potatoes 

WHAT  is  the  use  of. raising  a 
big  crop  of  potatoes  or  of 
anything  else  if  it  is  per- 
mitted to  spoil  before  it  can  be  con- 
sumed? California  potato  growers 
are  notoriously  careless  in  the  han- 
dling of  their  crops  after  harvest. 
Potatoes  are  thrown  into  bags  and 
piled  in  the  open  field  for  weeks  and 
even  for  months  by  many  ranchers, 
particularly  in  the  great  valleys  of 
the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento.  Of 
late  years  it  has  been  the  habit  of 
many  growers  to  leave  potatoes  in 
the  ground  after  maturity  until  well 
into  the  winter.  In  this  way  they 
take  care  of  themselves  and  money 
is  saved  in  the  handling  of  them. 

But  the  waste!  Just  because  the 
summer  and  fall  climate  of  California 


is  almost  rainless  and  frosts  are  sel- 
dom severe  enough  to  freeze  potatoes 
in  the  bag  and  never  in  the  grdund, 
growers  who  love  to  do  things  the 
easiest  way  are  prone  to  forget  that 
potato  crops  left  in  the  sack  in  the 
field  are"  often  badly  injured  by  heat 
and  light  and  that  dry  hot  winds  will 
wrinkle  them  up.  Also  they  forget 
that  potatoes  left  in  the  ground  will 
sometimes  rot  or  become  so  full  of  a 
bad  earthy  taste  as  to  make  them  al- 
most uneatable. 

It  will  pay  potato  producers  to  try 
the  pit  or  dugout  plan  used  so  exten- 
sively in  the  East,  or  at  least  to  put 
their  crop  in  well-ventilated  shacks 
into  which  little  light  can  enter. 

Keep  your  potatoes  dry,  fairly  cool 
and  in  the  dark  if  you  want  to  pre- 
vent their  spoiling  until  they  can  be 
marketed  or  consumed. 


Your  Boy  in  Camp 

SUPPOSE   your   own   boy  goes 
away  to  camp.  How  would  you 
like  to  have  him  spend  his  life- 
shaping  hours  of  leisure? 

Is  it  only  the  paid-for  relationships 
with  the  near-by  city  that  you  would 
wish  your  son  to  have?  Or  would 
you  prefer  that  some  of  the  invita- 
tions and  suggestions  come  from 
folks  who  have  nothing  to  make  out 
of  the  lad — except  to  help  make  him 
a  noble  soldier? 

Do  you  imagine  that  your  boy  can 
stay  all  the  time  in  camp?  Don't  you 
know  that,  after  six  days  of  drill  and 
camp  fatigue,  he  will  break  for  the 
nearest  outing  place  for  Saturday 
night  and  Sunday?  Would  you  like, 
to  have  the  best  or  the  worst  recre- 
ation made  accessible  to  him? — by  the 
best  or  the  less-best  people? 

From  the  fond  fellowship  of  Mother 
and  sisters,  from  girls  met  daily  in 
high  school,  office,  shop  and  street 
cars,  your  boy  is  plucked  suddenly 
into  a  monk-like  state  where  even  the 
cooks  are  dreary  males.  Will  your 
boy  grow  heart-hungry  for  the  sight 
and  voice  and  friendly  hand-clasp  of 
good  women? 

Shall  his  relations  to  women  and 
girls  be  facilitated  by  good  folks,  or 
by  the  less-good,  or  by  nobody — but 
the  devil? 

Such  questions,  and  others  which 
wake  you  in  the  night  when  you  pic- 
ture the  leisure-time  possibilities  for 
your  own  boy  at  camp,  have  one  of 
their  most  essential  answers  in  the 
War  Camp  Community  Recreation 
Fund — which  has  placed  in  the  towns 
and  cities  near  each  of  the  eighty  or 
more  camps  a  competent  leader 
trained  in  devising  and  conducting 
social-recreational  activities. 

A  dozen  or  more  committees,  com- 
prising the  best  and  strongest  local 
leaders,  are  earnestly  at  work,  un- 
paid and  tireless,  in  each  of  these  com- 
munities. Theirs  the  credit;  ours  to 
see  that  they  get  to  work  and  work 
successfully.  Each  dollar  paid  for 
this  tactful,  resourceful  leadership 
puts  into  action  a  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  un-buyable  volunteer  service. 

Orchard  and  Farm  readers  are 
urged  to  take  part  in  this  noble  and 
necessary  work.  If  the  program  is 
not  properly  pursued  it  is  going  to 
result  in  an  altogether  unsatisfactory 
if  not  demoralizing  state  of  affairs 
with  respect  to  the  moral  and  physical 
well-being  of  our  boys  in  Europe. 


Barley  is  King 

OF  GRAIN  crops  barley  is  king 
in  California.  Late  Govern- 
ment estimates  of  the  wheat 
crop  of  this  State  put  the  1917  fig- 
ures at  6.534.000  bushels.  Our  popu- 
lation of  3,000,000  consumers  uses  mi- 
most  16,000.000  bushels  annually,  so 
that  we  shall  have  to  send  out  of  the 
State  for  about  9,000.000  bushels  both 
for  food  and  seed.  This  at  $2  a  bushel 
— and  the  price  is  more  than  that— 
means  a  drain  upon  our  capital  of 
$18,000,000. 

This  is  a  sorry  showing,  so  far  as 
wheat  is  concerned. 

Oats  are  a  small  crop  here.  The 
Government  reports  credit  us  with  a 
production  of  only  6,650.000  this  year, 
while  in  Iowa,  the  banner  oat  State 
they  raised  244,500,000  bushels. 

Corn  is  almost  a  negligible  crop 
here.  We  produced  only  2,500,000 
bushels  this  year,  and  when  you  con- 
sider III  inois'  425,000,000-bushel  crop 
it  hardly  can  be  said  that  California 
is  a  corn  State. 

But  barley — that's  where  we  shine. 
Our  record  this  year  in  the  bearded 
grain  is  over  35,000,000  bushels.  No 
other  State  in  the  Union  save  Minne- 
sota comes  anywhere  near  California 
as  a  barley  producer. 

But  why  did  Minnesota  get  the  rec- 
ord this  year? 

Go  back  to  1852.  It's  a  long  way. 
But  in  that  year  California  produced 
more  barley  than  any  other  State, 
and  it  has  kept  up  that  record  ever 
since,  failing  only  in  this  year  of  grace 
— the  very  time  when  it  should  have 
beaten  all  rivals,'  because  more  feed 
is  needed  now  than  ever  before. 

Ever  since  1901  the  barley  area  of 
California  has  been  over  1,000,000 
acres  a  year.  In  1910  we  sowed  the 
enormous  acreage  of  1,195,000,  and 
with  an  average  yield  of  31  bushels 
to  the  acre,  we  produced  the  tremen- 
dous crop  of  46.500,000  bushels,  the 
largest  ever  grown  by  any  one  of 
these  United  States.  In  1914,  with  a 
barley  acreage  of  1,402.000,  an  area 
more  than  that  of  the  whole  State  of 
Delaware,  we.  produced  42,060,000 
bushels. 

This  year's  yield  of  35,000,000  bush- 
els was  good,  but  it  was  not  as  good 
as  Minnesota's.  That  State  beat  us 
by  nearly  3,000,000  bushels. 

Why? 

Because  Minnesota,  with  other 
Middle  Western  States,  knew  there 
was  a  war  over  in  Europe — some- 
thing our  farmers  seemed  to  have 
failed  to  realize,  Tor  they  simply  did 
not  plant  enough  barley  to  keep  up 
their  record. 

South  Dakota  knew  there  was  a 
war,  and  boosted  its  record  up  to 
24,057,000  bushels.  North  Dakota  did 
nearly  as  well,  raising  23,543,000. 

But  in  this  year  of  years,  when 
food  and  feed  production  was  urged 
upon  us  so  strongly,  we  did  not  heed 
the  call. 

True,  weather  conditions  were 
against  us,  but  there  should  have 
been  such  a  largely  increased  area 
sown  to  this  valuable  grain  as  to  have 
kept  us  at  the  top  of  the  column  as 
usual.  • 

The  drought  was  so  severe  early  in 
the  season  that  in  some  districts,  par- 
ticularly in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
the  grain  that  was  beginning  to  sprout 
could  not  force  itself  through  the  dry 
upper  crust,  and  so  never  came  up. 
But  the  territory  thus  affected  was  not 
great,  and  if  there  had  been  a  few 
thousand  more  acres  of  barley  sown 
in  California,  Minnesota  would  never 
have  wrested  frewn  us  our  long  main- 
tained record  of  precedence  as  the 
banner  barley  State. 

Barley  is  king  in  California.  Ours 
is  an  ideal  State  in  which  to  raise  it. 
There  is  not  much  excuse  for  our 
falling  below  the  mark. 

So  get  in,  all  you  grain  men,  and 
prepare  for  a  bumper  crop  next  sea- 
son. Let  the  record  of  1910  be 
eclipsed. 


Sunflowers 
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So  He  Wat 


Rookie  Signaling: 
move  forward." 


Am  about  to 


Not  That  Kind 

A  prim  lady  was  applying  for  a 
Liberty  Bond,  when  the  cashier  said, 
"What  denomination,  please?" 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  then  an- 
swered, "Oh,  I'm  a  Baptist." 


Sufficiently  Ferocious 


Valiant  Home  Guardsman:  Now, 
then.  Maria,  do  I  look  fierce  enough? 


A  Gentle  Reproof 

Lieutenant  Bulltosser:  And  there  I 
stood  for  an  hour,  staring  death  in 
the  face. 

His  Aunt  Lucy:  .That  was  very 
rude  to  stare  so. 


Home  Exhibition 

"Wouldn't  you  love  to  see  those 
tanks  in  France  wobbling  along?" 

"I  don't  have  to  go  to  France.  I 
can  see  one  every  time  the  old  man 
comes  home  late." 


The  Infantile  Soldier 

If  Willie's  fondest  dream  were  real- 
ized. 


No  Complaint 

Hindenburg 
(gloomily)  —  Call- 
ing my  strategic 
lines  by  Wagneri- 
an names  doesn't 
seem  to  have  done 
any  good. 

Kaiser  (peevish- 
ly)— Of  course  it 
didn't.  If  you 
wanted  to  fright- 
en off  the  enemy 
with  Wagner  why 
didn't  you  have  the 
regimental  bands 
play  the  music? 


Rations 

They  say  the  Huns  are  hungry  now, 
They're  gulping  gruesone  stuff. 

But  of  one  kind  of  grub,  I  know, 
They'll  surely  get  enough. 

Forced  feeding  they  may  find  a  bore, 

They'll  have  it  till  they  die. 
We'll  hand  them  more  and  more  and 
more, 

Plain,  wholesome  Humble  Pie. 

— Julia  Boynton  Green. 


Doing  His  Bit 

"I  understand  that  your  chauffeur 
has  enlisted  as  a  driver  in  the  ambul- 
ance corps." 

"Yes,  there  was  nothing  further 
that  he  could  do  around  here — so  he 
enlisted." 

"What  do  you  mean — nothing  to 
do?" 

"Well  with  the  accidents  he'd  had, 
he'd  about  filled  all  the  hospitals 
around  here,  so  I  suppose  he  wanted 
fresh  fields  to  work  in." 


A  Chance  to  Even  Up 


The  Scot — A — weel,  if  it  isn't  the 
waiter  that  short-changed  me  in 
Glasgow! 


So  Would  We 

When  a  banker  lends  me  money  I 
have  to  pay  him  five,  six  or  ten  per 
cent  interest,  perhaps  more.  When  I 
lend  the  banker  money,  by  depositing 
it  in  his  bank  so  that  he  may  invest 
in  various  financial  enterprises  of  se- 
cured return,  he  pays  me  anywhere 
from  nothing  to  two  per  cent.  When 
I  lend  the  banker  money,  I  lend  him 
my  own  money;  when  the  banker 
lends  me  money,  he  lends  me  some 
other  man's  money,  and  not  his  own. 
I  would  like  to  be  a  banker! 


A  Lost  Opportunity 


"What  are  we 
going  to  do  about 
the  scarcity  of 
meat?" 

."Don't  say  nuf- 
fin'  'tall  'bout  it," 
said  Mr.  Erastus 
Pinkley.  "Ef  we 
:an't  git  ordinary 
meat,  we'll  be  jes' 
naturally  obliged 
to  eat  fried  chick- 
en." 


Values  Impossible 
Elsewhere 

Because  Case  has  been  building  Steam  Engines 
for  over  forty  years,  because  its  plant  covers  140 
acres  and  employs  over  4000  skilled  mechanics — 
because  of  all  of  this  experience  and  these  manufac- 
turing facilities,  it  is  possible  for  Case  to  include 
values  in  Case  Steam  Tractors  that  would  be  im- 
possible for  a  lesser  organization. 

You  profit  because  of  these  reasons  and  be- 
cause of  quantity  production.  You  get  the  best 
possible  Steam  Tractor  at  a  reasonable  price.  You 
are  assured  of  satisfaction  for  years  to  come. 

The  Case  line  of  Steam  Tractors  is  complete — 
8  sizes.  We  have  not  neglected  the  development 
of  our  Steam  Tractors  because  of  the  popularity 
of  our  Kerosene  Tractors.  In  some  pjarts  of  the 
country  and  for  certain  uses,  men  prefer  steamers 
to  gas  engines. 

A  pictured  description,  with  specifications,  of 
the  complete  line  of  Case  Steam  Tractors,  will 
be  mailed  free  upon  request.  Write  for  your 
copy  today,  or  for  any  other  information  as  out- 
lined below.  It  is  all  free. 

J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

(Founded  1842) 
708  Erie  Street,  Racine,  Wis. 


Send  For  This  Descriptive  Printed  Matter— All  Free 
Below  are  listed  thedifferent  series  of  booklets  and  folders.  Tell  us  which  interest  yon. 


FREE 
Books 


1— Kerosene  Tractors 
2  -Steam  Tractors 
8— Grand  Detour  Plows 
4— Threshers 


B—  Hay  Balers 

6—  Silo  Fillers 

7—  Road  Machinery 

8—  Automobiles 


Or.  If  rrm  wish.  flak  for  nor  ttonerel  Cntnlog, 
describing  the  entire  Gose  line.     It  ia  free. 


Write 
Today 
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MANURE 

Sheep  Manure,  Horse  Manure, 
Cow  Manure  and  Rotted  Manure 

Call  or  write 

PACIFIC  MANURE  &  FERTILIZER  CO. 


429  Davis  Street, 


San  Francisco. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


MORSES 

bsiure 

are  just  the 
thing  for  open 
seasons  like  this. 
1    Morse's  Grasses  do 
well  on  little  moist- 
ure— are  drought  resist- 
%  ant— and  make  nutritive 
,  l(l   hay  and  forage.  They 
p»   put  flesh  on  your  stock 
((*      quickly.  This  year,  of  all 
years,  meat  will  mean  money 
to  you. 

Plant  Now 

Brome  Grass  is  particularly 
suited  for  dry  full  sides.  Aus- 
tralian Rye  Grass  and  Orchard 
Grass  thrive  almost  anywhere. 
All  are  heavy  yielders.  Write 
today  for  prices  and  planting 
directions. 

Alao — ailc  for  your  copy  of  Mene't  1918 
Garden  Guide,  Tells  all  about  the  best 
vegetable*  for  your  winter  and  spring 

Rarden.      A  complete   handbook  of 
lorso'e  Seeda — garden,  farm  and  flow. 
91.   Send  for  it  today — it*s  free. 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

729  Front  Street         San  FrancUee 


GAL  ISTONES 

•eh,  Btck.Plrfe  or  Stvoitlder-:  LtVei 
DvapepMix.  (V.lir.  Ou,  Filt<>'t»ne«..  £ 
Pile*.  i  i  -  .r-  ~ .  Klii.  ..  j  .■  ■  ■  ■  :  -  - .  or 
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Send  for  Heme  Trulmitnt  Mn*wpl  P>d4 
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Me*  II  Make 
you  Poor  — 

Ts 


What  is  the  v 
use  of  preparing 
a  good  »eed  bed 
end  planting  seed 
that  cost  good  money 
if  you  let  squirrels  and 
gophers  eat  your  profits. 
These  pests  are  a  con- 
stant danger  to  crops  and 
a  constant  menace  to  the 
family's  health. 


JT tha 

fit  ™, 


Carbon 
Bisulphide 

has  for  over  30  years  proven  to 
be  the  most  effective  —  the  only 
sure  killer  of  squirrels,  gophers, 
rats,  prairie  dogs,  ants,  moles,  yellow 
jackets,  moths,  weevils,  lice,  etc  It 
is  easy  and  safe  to  use. 

Write  today  for  interesting  folder  and 
learn  how  this  profit  saver  works. 

Wheeler,  Reynolds  &  Stanffer 

624  California  St. 

Sas  Francisco  California 


Good  Money  in  Goats 

A  Successful  Oakland  Dairy 

By  William  A.  Corey 


MRS.  JOHN  MILTON  HOWE 
of  Oakland,  California,  is 
meeting  with  noteworthy  suc- 
cess in  raising  goats  and  conducting 
a  goat  dairy.  She  is  helping  to  prove, 
not  only  the  goat's'  economic  value, 
but  Nanny's  rising  importance  in  the 
medical  world  as  a  sanitary  and  me- 
dicinal as  well  as  highly  nutritious 
milk  producer. 

Mrs.  Howe's  goats,  numbering 
about  fifty,  are  high  grade  Toggen- 
bergs.  They  are  fathered  by  Butter- 
cup, a  pure  bred  Toggenberg  buck, 
who  is  direct  in  his  descent  from  Wil- 
liam Tell,  who,  in  turn,  was  one  of 
the  original  sixteen  pure  Swiss-Tog- 
genbergs  imported  into  the  United 
States  many  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Howe's  animals  are  all  docile 
pets,  and  as  intelligent  and  respon- 
sive to  kind  treatment  as  so  many 
dogs. 

Mrs.  Howe  keeps  a  careful  record 
of  each  of  her  animals,  thus  making 
up  a  daily  history  of  the  whole  herd. 
These  results  are  tabulated  and  serve 
to  guide  experiments  in  goat-raising 
and  dairying  which  this  lady  is  mak- 
ing in  connection  with  the  chemical 
department  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley  and  of  the  Univer- 
sity farm  at  Davis. 

One  Dollar  a  Month  to  Keep 
These  experiments  are  along  two 
general  lines.  The  first  deals  with 
the  economic  side  of  goat-raising  and 
seeks  to  extend  knowledge  as  to  milk 
production,  breeding,  feeding  and  the 
family  goat.  The  second  has  to  do 
with  the  goat  as  an  ally  of  the  med- 
ical fraternity  in  its  war  against  cer- 
tain diseases. 

A  goat,  Mrs.  Howe  asserts,  and  is 
proving,  can  be  kept,  and  well  kept, 
on  about  one  dollar  a  month,  which 
is  from  one-twelfth  to  one-fifteenth 
of  the  cost  of  a  cow's  keep.  A  small 
ration  of  grain  a  day  is  all  the  milch 
goat  needs  besides  what  she  herself 
rustles.  On  this  Nanny  will  give  from 
two  to  four  quarts  of  milk  a  day  of 
a  far  healthier  and  finer  quality  than 
Bossy's  milk,  and  keep  it  up  for  an 
average  of  ten  months  in  the  year. 

Every  pint  of  milk  produced  in 
Mrs.  Howe's  dairy,  except  that  used 
in  her  own  family,  goes  to  cases  of 
illness,  chiefly  those  of  babies. 

For  this  purpose  she  cannot  supply 
the  demand,  even  at  twenty-five  cents 
a  quart.  Physicians  and  hospitals  all 
over  Oakland  and  nearby  places  are 
constantly  sending  her  baby  cases  and 
calling  for  her  milk. 

She  hopes  soon  to  build  and  equip 
a  baby  sanitarium  to  be  operated  in 
connection  with  her  dairy. 

Success  in  Goat  Dairying 
Naturally  Mrs.  Howe's  success  in 
goat  dairying  is  due  to  her  untiring 
and  extreme  care.  Her  goats  are  pets 
and  are  handled  like  prize  animals. 

Her  stable  has  a  cement  floor  with 
proper  drainage.  Her  milk  house  is 
finished  in  hard,  white  enamel  to  pre- 
vent the  lodgment  of  dust  and  germs. 
It  is  well  ventilated,  with  the  windows 
fitted  with  removable  shades  for  con- 
trolling the  sun's  rays,  and  with  re- 
movable screens  of  sterilized  gauze, 
which,  on  hot  or  dry  days,  can  be 
dampened  to  prevent  the  ingress  of 
dust. 

For  the  protection  of  the  milk  from 
germs  Mrs.  Howe  uses  sterilized 
gauze  and  medicated  cotton.  She  buys 


these  in  sealed  packages,  cuts  them  in 
sizes  to  be  drawn  over  the  milking 
pail,  first  sterilizing  her  hands  and 
using  sterilized  sheers  and  doing  the 
cutting  over  a  sterilized  surface.  In 
other  words,  she  uses  all  the  care  that 
is  used  in  hospitals. 

Hard  to  Meet  Milk  Demand 

Mrs.  Howe  believes  in  the  goat  as 
the  sick  baby's  best  friend.  She  has 
to  her  credit  a  number  of  remarkable 
cures  of  baby  illness. 

It  is  along  these  two  lines — a  cheap 
but  rich  food  for  the  poor  man's  table 
in  these  times  of  war  stress  and  high 
prices,  and  a  medicine  for  his  baby  if 
it  falls  ill — that  Mrs.  Howe  is  direct- 
ing her  efforts.  And  that  she  is  suc- 
ceeding is  evidenced  by  her  growing 
correspondence,  the  daily  calls  at  her 
home,  a  register  of  which  she  keeps, 
and  from  the  fact  that  she  can 
scarcely  meet  the  Jemand  for  milk 
and  for  breeding  stock. 

She  is  proving  that  there  is  good 
money  in  milch  goats,  and  others  are 
likely  to  follow  her  example  in  rais- 
ing them. 


Biggest  Goat  Dairy 

By  Charles  H.  Meiers 

PROBABLY  the  largest  goat  dairy 
in  America  is  on  the  Widemann 
ranch,  near  King  City,  Cal., 
where  from  4000  to  5000  goats  are 
kept,  among  which  are  from  800  to 
1500  milch  goats,  the  number  varying 
at  different  times  of  the  year. 

This  dairy,  owned  by  a  company 
of  business  men  who  had  their  ears 
to  the  ground,  wa«  established  on  an 
extensive  basis  about  four  years  ago. 

Eight  hundred  milch  goats  were  im- 
ported from  Mexico,  consisting  chief- 
ly of  English  and  Swiss  breeds.  There 
was  no  small  beginning.  The  idea 
that  the  public  wanted  goat  milk,  es- 
pecially for  its  babies,  gave  rise  to 
the  venture. 

The  entire  output  is  evaporated  on 
the  premises  and  sold  in  condensed 
form.  The  company  claims  to  be  the 
only  producers  of  evaporated  goat 
milk  in  the  world;  and  has  placed  the 
entire  enterprise  upon  a  broad  and 
profitable  basis. 

Goats  Easy  to  Raise 

There  are  not  many  grave  prob- 
lems to  be  solved  in  the  handling  of 
goats,  for  they  are  remarkably  healthy 
and  sturdy  animals.  And  it  is  claimed 
that  four  milch  goats  require  less 
care  than  one  cow. 

The  ranch  is  w»ll  equipped  with 
milk  barns  that  are  made  to  give  the 
highest  degree  of  convenience  and 
cleanliness.  Stanchions  are  built  along 
the  extensive  mangers,  and  each  goat 
knows  her  place  and  will  butt  an- 
other away  that  tries  to  usurp  it. 

They  stand  upon  %  platform  about 
eighteen  inches  above  the  cement 
floor,  where  the  milkers  move  from 
one  to  another,  milking  from  directly 
behind. 

Milking  is  begun  at  4  a.  m.,  and 
continues  until  8  o'clock.  Then  the 
goats  are  removed  and  the  milk  barn 
is  scrubbed.  The  mangers  are  filled 
with  alfalfa — no  grain  is  fed,  except 
when  alfalfa  is  very  scarce — and  at  3 
p.  m.  the  evening  milking  begins. 

More  than  200  acres  of  alfalfa  is 
grown  to  furnish  feed  for  the  goats; 
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MISSION  HATCHERY 

(Connected    with   the    Hit  «U 

Poultry  Ranches) 
Book  Your  Orders  Now  for  January 
(and  Inter)  Delivery. 
—OUR  BREEDS— 
White     and     Brown  Leghorns, 
Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Rhode 
Island   Reds,  Barred  and  White 
Plymouth  Rocks. 

Our  capacity  is  up  to  1 2,000  chicks 
weekly.  Hatched  in  one  of  the  best 
equipped  plants  in  the  State,  which, 
with  its  practical,  labor-saving  meth- 
ods of  handling;,  enables  us  to  quote 
reasonable  prices  for  high  quality 
chicks.  |  Vigorous.  healthy,  well- 
mated  breeding  atock,  sanitary  in- 
cubation In  an  up-to-date  plant — that 
insures. strong,  healthy,  well-hatched 
chicks:  that  by  careful  packing  and 
shipping  arrives  safely,  and  thrive— 
If  you  do  your  part.  We  qaote  ex- 
press paid  prices  on  request  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery.  Write  for 
Information,  circulars  and  prices. 

MISSION  HATCHERY 

Box   7.  CampbeU.  Cai. 


Y  Schools 


M 
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Complete  day  and  evening 
courses  In  bookkeeping,  ac- 
countancy, stenography,  type- 
writing, English,  mathematics, 
radio,  preparatory,  grade,  elec- 
trical, mining,  aurveylng,  me- 
chanical, automobile,  machine 
shop,  vulcanizing. 

Also  ideal  grade  and  high 
school.  Large  faculty  of  spe- 
cialists, swimming,  gymnasium, 
etc.  Send  for  free  catalogs  and 
name  course  In  which  you  are 
interested.  Address  W.  H.  Ile- 
CAULET,  registrar.  715  8.  Hop* 
st..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

NEW  TERM  OPEN8 
JAN.  2nd. 


Bargains!  Bargains! 

Mandy  Lee  Incubators 

We  are  selling  out  our  line  of 
Mandy  Lee  Incubators.  While  they 
last  we  will  offer  the  140-egg  Mandy 
Lee  Incubator  for  S16.00.  f.  o.  b.,  Los 
Angeles.  These  machines  are  a  snap 
at  this  price.  Six  pstented  and  dis- 
tinctive features.  Absolute  satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  A  few  of  the  other 
sizes  for  sale.  WRITE  FOR  CATA- 
LOG. 

Globe  Grain  &  Milling  Company 

D13  East  3rd  Street.  Los  Angeles. 


/'reduced  pricesV 
BUILDING  MATERIAL/ 

2tl  hand  Corrugated  Iron,  like  new.  sq.  ft. 7c 

•I  hand  Karh  Wire  (Galvanized),  lb  4> 

4x1x0  Fence  Posts,  each   2 Or 

I'.,  in  Tubs,  S8  up:  Toilets  S10  and  op 

Roofing  I'aper.  guar,  rag  and  felt  base. 

roll   tl.10 

SEND  FOR  MONTHLY  HI  LI.KTIN  No.  12 

\ SOUTHERN     CALIF.  * 
WRECKING  CO.,  ^ 
6th  and  San  Pedro  Six.. 
Los  Angeles 


For  bargains  of  many  kinds  see 
pages  38,  39  and  42. 


Daily  Egg  Record 
FREE 

Our  1918  Record  Ready  for 
mailing  in  December.  We 
want  you  to  have  a  copy. 
Send  a  postal  today  to 

Golden  Eagle  Milling  Co. 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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but  it  is  estimated  that  a  good  price 
is  ultimately  obtained  for  this,  as  it 
constitutes  almost  the  sole  feed  con- 
sumed. 

In  the  course  of  each  day  one  of 
the  men  takes  the  milch  goats  for  a 
walk.  He  starts  out  and  they  all  fol- 
low, as  sheep  follow  their  leader. 

I  saw  840  goats  follow  one  of  the 
men  as  he  started  on  a  five-mile  hike. 
If  they  are  not  given  this  exercise 
daily  there  is  a  striking  decrease  in 
the  milk  production. 

While  the  ranch  supports  a  few  in- 
dividual milch  goats  of  no  straight 
stock  that  are  high-class  producers, 
such  as  one  for  which  $75  was  re- 
cently paid,  in  general  the  Toggen- 
burg  has  proved  the  best,  all  things 
considered. 

The  Anglo-Nubian,  an  English 
breed,  has  also  proved  profitable. 
These  two  breeds  are  especially  ami- 
able of  disposition.  A  well  disciplined 
milch  goat  rarely  "kicks  the  bucket" 
more  than  her  one  allotted  time,  which 
is  mope  than  can  be  said  of  some 
cows! 

The  amount  of  milk  naturally  va- 
ries, but  a  good  milch  goat  will  pro- 
duce a  gallon  a  day  for  several  months 
after  becoming  fresh.  Then  the  sup- 
ply gradually  dwindles. 

What  They  Eat 

In  order  to  have  an  abundant  sup- 
ply at  all  times  of  the  year,  it  is  ar- 
ranged to  have  some  fresh  goats 
every  month.  Fresh  goats  are  of  two 
kinds — milch  goats,  and  butter  goats 
Personally,  I  like  the  milch  goats 
best;  but  I  learned  to  respect  the 
butter  goat  during  my  brief  acquaint 
ance  with  them  on  the  ranch! 

When  the  kids  are  two  days  old 
they  are  taken  away  from  their  moth- 
ers and  fed  from  a  bottle  with  a  nip- 
ple on  it,  just  like  other  kids.  At  two 
weeks  they  are  taught  to  feed  at  nip 
pies  attached  to  a  trough  into  which 
milk  is  poured. 

After  two  months  they  subsist 
chiefly  upon  alfalfa,  and  will  breed 
at  the  age  of  four  months. 

The  buck  kids  that  are  not  kept 
for  breeding  purposes  are  slaughtered 
at  the  age  of  three  or  four  months 
and  sold  for  mutton  in  many  shops. 


SIAMMERnSre, 


Cactus  for  Poultry 

IN  THESE  days  of  conservation, 
if  I  have  a  good  idea  I  feel  like 
passing  it  along  to  the  other  fel- 
low. 

I  have  at  times  found  it  difficult 
to  get  green  feed  for  the  poultry  and 
have  been  taking  spineless  cactus 
leaves,  chopping  them  to  a  pulp  in  a 
box.  with  a  square-pointed  shovel, 
sprinkling  some  kind  of  ground  meal 
or  mixture  over  it,  mixing  and  giving 
them  all  they  want  of  it,  as  a  part,  or 
in  addition  to  their  regular  ration. 

I  find  it  is  cheap  and  they  do  well 
on  it   

Farm  War  Profits 

ONE  of  the  great  California  agri- 
cultural organizations  to  profit 
by  war  conditions  is  the  Cali- 
fornia Delta  Farms,  Inc.,  which  owns 
40.000  acres  in  the  fertile  delta  of  the 
San  Joaquin  River.  Of  the  total  acre- 
age, 33,000  have  been  under  intensive 
cultivation  all  the  season,  the  crops 
being  potatoes,  beans,  asparagus, 
onions  and  barley.  Of  the  rest  of  the 
land  several  thousand  acres  have  been 
planted  to  potatoes  for  next  year's 
crop. 

The  company  has  paid  dividends 
since  Its  organization  in  1912,  last 
year's  dividend  being  $291,600.  Be- 
cause of  the  increased  demand  for 
farm  products,  the  dividend  rate  will 
be  increased  this  year,  its  officials 
state.  The  stockholders  soon  will  re- 
ceive a  semi-annual  dividend  of  $2  per 
share,  or  $162,000,  which  represents 
sa  increase  of  $32,400  per  annum. 


Natural  correction  of  till*  IIAHIT 
nimle  quickly  effective  when 
huiKlit  how  to  NATI  IIAI.I.V 
COINTEKACT  faulty  action  uf 
I  lie  speech  producing  organ*.  Pri- 
vMtr  individual  Instruction  only. 
<  nil  or  write  today.  Will,  E.  Un«- 
M-tt,  BOB  Nevada  Bank  lildg.,  Sun 
Francisco,  Cat. 


fryCOULSONS  EGG  FOOD 

K.  jSlFOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
«k  FUU  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 

^^■w'CMICKENS  FROM 


SHELL  TO  MARKET" 


No  matter  what  you  have  for  sale 

or  trade  you  should  easily  find  a  buyer 
by  running  an  advertisement  on  the 
Farmers'  Market  Page — only  3c  per 
word  per  issue.  All  ads  must  be  in 
our  office  by  the  23rd  of  the  month. 


And  Now  He 
Cultivates  With  Dynamite 

The  man  who  was  wise  enough  to  plant  his  orchard  with  the  aid  of  Hercules 
Dynamite  is  also  wise  enough  to  keep  it  in  proper  shape  by  cultivation  of  the  soil 
around  the  roots  of  the  trees.  He  enlists  the  help  of  Hercules  Dynamite  in  this 
work  too. 

In  the  Fall  of  the  year  he  blasts  holes  between  the  rows  of  trees,  at  the  ends  of  the 
roots,  shaking  and  loosening  the  soil,  and  giving  the  roots  new  food  and  softer 
earth  through  which  to  grow. 


HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 


you  see,  not  only  helps  to  start  an  or- 
chard right  but  also  helps  to  keep  it  right. 

The  man  who  plants  an  orchard  with 
Hercules  and  then  cultivates  with 
Hercules  will  obtain  full  crops  of  splen- 
did, healthy  fruit — fruit  that  can  be 
sold  at  the  highest  prices.  And  because 
his  trees  are  in  good  condition  he  will 
obtain  such  crops  year  after  year. 


If  Hercules  Dynamite  is  not  already 
working  for  you  put  it  on  the  job  at 
once.  As  a  first  step  fill  out  arid  mail 
the  coupon  below.  You  will  receive 
by  return  mail  a  copy  of  "Progressive 
Cultivation,"  a  64  page  book  which 
tells  of  many  ways  in  which  dynamite 
may  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  orchard 
and  on  the  farm. 


HEIfpULES  POWDEI^CCX 


San  Francisco 


California 


Hercules  Powder  Co. 

Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation.  *'    I  am 

interested  in  dynamite  for  „  


Nan 


Address 
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Plant  &his Year 


THERE  is  nothing  that  will  enhance  the 
value  of  your  land  quite  so  rapidly  as 
an  orchard  of  fruit  bearing  trees. 

The  demand  for  both  canned  and  dried  fruit 
in  this  State  is  very  strong.  Dried  apricots 
brought  this  season  as  high  as  H^c  a 
pound. 

Growers  throughout  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
secured  large  returns  from  their  Muir 
peaches. 

The  Muir  Peach 

Is  in  Great  Demand 

The  California  Peach  Association  *trongly 
favors  the  Muir  Peacb,  aa  they  hare  found  it 
the  only  variety  that  can  be  process  peeled. 
If  yon  have  soil  suitable  for  growing  peaches, 
yon  win  make  no  mistake  In  planting  Muirs. 
Let  ds  nave  a  list  of  your  fruit  tree  require- 
ments this  season,  and  we  will  be  glad  to 
quote  you  prices  and  assist  you  in  the  selection 
of  best  varieties. 

Fresno  Nursery  Co. 

S!S*c  FRESNO,  CAL. 


Our  catalog  this  year  will 
describe  more  fully  than  ever 
before  all  varieties  of  fruit 
bearing  trees — sent  free  on 

request. 


*8>TREE  PROTECTORS 
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That  Really  Protect 

Fitted  with  Galvanized  Wire  Ties  that  go  all  the  way 
around  the  tree. 


PRICES  PER  THOUSAND 

Seven  inches  wide 


10  inches  long.  .$9.00 
12  inches  long.  .  9.50 
14  inches  long.  .10.50 
16  inches  long.  .11.50 


18  inches  long. 
20  inches  long . 
24  inches  long. 
30  inches  long . 


$12.50 
15.00 
17.50 
20.00 


8ee  /our  Nurseryman  or  write  us  for 
Discounts  and  Free  Samples. 


ANGELO  &  SON, 


M»«on  &r  B»v  St*, 
San  Francisco. 

-Write  us  today  for  our  Sales  Proposition 
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irr.rrWan     Apple     Or  r hard  —  By     T.  A. 

Waugh.  A  manual  for  th*  eerie*  ee 
well  aa  e  book  reference  for  ell  those  of 
mere  experience.  Every  derail  connected 
with  'be  suc.esaful  cultivation  of  the  ap- 
ple la  thoroughly  explain**!.    Net.  SI. OS. 


Posit  ry  AppDaoree  and  Handicraft — By  a 

B  Fh>ke  llluatrated  description*  of  a 
great  variety  of  styles  of  th*  test  bome- 
mad*  r,e*ta.  roost*,  window*,  ventilators, 
harvbeUTr*  snd  brood  era,  feeding-  next 
wsterlng  appliances,  etc.  *tc  Over  IS* 
11!  .w  ratio*)*.    1x7  inches.    Cloth.  See. 


Foe  I  try 

J  a  me*  Dry den  Thie  keek  (a 
the  men  or  woman  on  the  fi 
Intcraeled   primarily  la  mak 

EmJ%l&SZ  SBZ! 
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By  E.  O.  Essig." 

California  State  University 

THE  black  scale  is  the  common- 
est and  most  troublesome  in- 
sect pest  of  the  olive  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  there  are  many  districts 
which  have  always  been  practically 
free  from  serious  attacks.  The  young: 
are  liable  to  be  killed  by  hot,  dry 
weather  and  therefore  the  insect  does 
not  find  the  climatic  conditions  of  the 
warmer  valleys  so  favorable  to  its 
growth  as  those  along  the  coast 
However,  it  is  gradually  encroaching 
upon  territory  claimed  a  few  years 
ago  to  be  absolutely  immnne  because 
of  the  hot,  dry  summers. 

It  has  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic marking  to  be  found  among  the 
scale  insects,  consisting  of  a  very 
plain  elevated  letter  "H"  upon  the 
backs  of  both  the  young  and  old  fe- 
males. The  male  scales,  which  are 
much  smaller  than  the  females,  are 
usually  entirely  wanting  and  when 
present  appear  as  very  thin,  trans- 
parently white  exuviae,  from  which 
the  males,  after  undergoing  trans- 
formation, emerge  as  tiny  two- 
ringed  insects.  This  occurs  when 
the  females  are  about  one-third  or 
half  grown. 

After  mating,  the  males  die,  and  so 
it  is  that  even  when  present,  be- 
cause of  their  small  size,  entirely  dif- 
ferent form,  and  short  life,  they  are 
not  generally  known  to  the  orchard- 
ists.  The  females,  however,  are  al- 
ways in  evidence,  and  do  the  damage 
to  the  trees. 

The  hardiness  and  resistance  of  the 
olive  trees  are  remarkably  great,  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  apply  very  strong 
sprays  without  injury  to  the  fruit 
or  foliage.  Normally,  the  dormant 
sprays  for  deciduous  fruit  trees  are 
used,  but  it  is  advisable  in  most 
cases  to  reduce  their  strength  about 
one-fourth  to  one-third,  especially  if 
(he  fruit  is  well  matured  on  the  trees. 

The  materials  used  are  chiefly  oil 
emulsions,  miscible  oils  and  soap 
powders,  although  the  rosin  wash 
and  the  distillate-caustic  soda-water 
mixture  have  also  been  used  with  suc- 
cess. The  oil  emulsions  may  be  pre- 
pared at  home  or  purchased  from  re- 
liable manufacturers.  Many  growers, 
realizing  the  difficulty  of  securing 
proper  materials  for  home  prepara- 
tions and  the  variability  of  the  home- 
made mixtures,  even  under  the  best 
conditons,  prefer  to  buy  manufac- 
tured products,  especially  when  only 
-mall  quantities  are  needed.  For 
those  who  desire  a  homemade  prod- 
uct the  following  formula  may  be  fol- 
lowed for  a  crude  oil  emulsion. 
Crude  oil  (21*  to  24*  Baume)  15  gals. 
Liquid  soap  (or  20  lbs.  hard 

fish  oil  soap)   3 

Water   .  175 

Place  the  required  amount  of  water 
in  the  spray  tank  and  add  the  liquid 
<oap;  agitate  thoroughly  and  pour  in 
(he  crude  oil,  continuing  the  agita- 
tion until  the  mixing  is  complete  and 
to  free  oil  remains  on  the  surface  and 
ilso  during  the  application  to  the 
•rees. 

The  distillate-caustic  soda-water 
mixture  is  easily  prepared  as  follows: 

First  dissolve  the  caustic  soda  in  a 

Distillate  (28*  Baume)  7  gallons 

Caustic  soda  (95%)  5  to  7  pounds 

Water   to  make  200  gallons 

First  dissolve  the  caustic  soda  in  a 
small  amount  of  water  and  add  to  the 
water  in  the  spray  tank;  begin  the 
agitation  and  slowly  add  the  distillate* 
continuing  the  agitation  during  the 
application    This  spray  will  also  re- 


move the  lichens  or  moss  from  the 
trees. 

The  rosin  wash  is  chiefly  used  for 
young  and  tender  nursery  stock,  be- 
cause it  does  not  cause  the  injury 
often  following  the  application  of  the 
previously  named  materials  in  such 
cases.    The  preparation  is: 

Rosin    10  lbs. 

Caustic  soda  (76%  to  95%)3to2,)4 

Fish  oil  .:   \% 

Water   to  make  50  gals. 

To  a  gallon  of  hot  water  in  an  iron 
kettle  add  the  fish  oil  and  the  rosin 
and  heat  until  the  latter  is  softened; 
after  first  dissolving  the  caustic  soda 
in  a  small  quantity  of  water  add  it  and 
stir  the  mixture  thoroughly,  after 
which  pour  in  enough  water  to  make 
fifty  gallons  of  spray  material. 


Citrus  Canker 

FROM  a  report  recently  made  by 
A.  S.  Hoyt,  deputy  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Horticultural  Com- 
mission, who  has  made  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  ravages  of  citrus  canker 
in  Florida  it  is  learned  that  the  Horti- 
ctiltnral  Commission  of  the  tatter 
State  is  applying  the  kerosene  torch 
to  all  trees  that  are  known  to  be  in- 
fested with  this  malignant  disease. 
Over  2.600.000  exposed  nursery  trees 
were  destroyed  by  the  Florida  Horti- 
cultural Commission,  upon  permission 
from  the  owners,  between  May  t, 
1914.  and  Augn«t  31,  1917.  During 
that  time  230.140  exposed  grove  trees 
of  hearing  age  were  destroyed  in  the 
cm«ade  against  canker  in  Florida. 

Florida  is  spending  $431 .200  this 
year  to  fight  canker.  There  are  316 
men  engaged  in  the  battle,  13  698  trees 
are  known  to  he  infected.  118  ranches 
are  now  suffering  from  the  disease, 
while  338  ranches  are  said  to  have 
been  freed  from  canker  infection. 

Mr.  Hoyt  says  thai  the  citrus  or- 
chards of  California  are  entirely  free 
from  citrus  canker,  so  far  as  the  State 
Horticultural  Commission  has  been 
able  to  determine,  and  the  investiga- 
tion of  conditions  in  Florida  was  made 
to  get  information  together  for  use 
in  case  the  disease  should  manifest 
itself  here. 

Citrus  canker  is  thought  to  have 
been  introduced  into  the  United 
States  by  the  importation  of  nursery 
stock  from  Japan.  It  is  known  to 
have  been  carried  direct  to  Florida 
in  that  way. 


About  Hay  Fires 

IN  connection  with  my  chemical 
studies  of  alfalfa  at  the  Nevada 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
I  am  undertaking  to  ascertain  the 
extent,  causes  and  possible  preven- 
tion of  alfalfa  hay  fires  in  stacks  or 
barns.  In  order  that  my  results  may 
be  of  value  to  the  farmers  I  must  get 
into  communication  with  at  many 
people  as  possible  who  have  suffered 
hay  losses  by  fire. 

To  get  this  information  quickly  I 
will  offer  25  cents  in  stamps  to  all 
who  send  me  the  names  and  address 
of  the  person  who  has  had  50  tons  or 
more  of  hay  burn  during  the  past 
twelve  months,  or  who  will  have  hay 
losses  by  fire  during  the  coming  year, 
provided  such  name  has  not  been 
previously  reported  to  me.  If  you 
have  any  hay  worthless  for  foedtsur 
let  me  know. 

C  A.  JACOBSON,  Chemist, 
Box  672,  Reno,  Nevada 
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BIRDLAND 

Pets  That 
Make 
Ideal 
Holiday 
Gifts 

CANARtES  AND  AVIARY  BIRDS 
Warblers,  Bellnote  Rollers  and  Large 
Orange  Colored  Canaries  of  the  best 
Strains. 

All  kinds  of  Fancy  and  Aviary  Birds; 
ornamental  Land  and  Water  Fowl. 
Largest  stock  of  Cages.  Foods  and 
Remedies. 

TALKING  PARROTS — All  varieties 
— Panama,  Double  Villon  Heads, 
Redheads,  Dwarf.  Every  bird  a  guar- 
anteed talker. 

DOGS — Dogs  for  every  purpose.  All 
desirable  breeds.  All  accessories,  foods 
and  remedies.    We  buy  and  sell  dogs. 
Illustrated  Catalog  FREE 


L.  M.  GRIDER 

1301  Central  Ave. 
816  Mercantile  1'luce — Los  Angeles 


1 


Pull  Stum 

Clear  Lan  * 
the  Easy 
Way— 

Get  This 


B 


More 
Hercules 
Stump 
Pullers  In  use 
than  all  others  com- 
bined. Reason — They  make  big  money 
for  owners.  No  stump  too  big.  No  land 
clearing  job  too  tough.  M  an  and  horse 
clear  an  acre  a  day.  Pull  stumps  at 
three  cents  to  five  cents  each. 

Hercules  Portable 

Unlimited  Guarantee 

GET  THE  BOOK  — New  Triple  Powef 
Portable  Puller  at  special  low  price  tc 
first  buyers.  .lOdaysfree  trial.  Unlimited 
Guarantee.  Get  the  story.  Send  for  free  book. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 
1114  2<>tl>         CentrrvUIr,  hmn. 
Both  Horn  and  Hand  Pullen 


PERFECTION 
GARDEN 


SEEDER 


Will  seed  all  kinds  of  small  garden  seed. 
It  Is  especially  adapted  for  hothouses 
and  hotbeds.  It  will  seed  radishes,  let- 
tuce, cabbage  and  tomatoes  for  plants 
One  man  with  a  Perfection  Drill  and 
Seeder  can  »io  as  much  seeding  as  Ave 
or  six  men  would  do  In  the  same  time 
by  hand.  It  avoids  too  thick  seeding  with 
the  annoying,  time-wasting  thinning  that 
so  often  occurs  In  hand  seeding.  Soon 
pays  for  Itself  In  seed  saved.  The  little 
wheel  operates  a  disc  In  the  hopper,  drop- 
ping the  seed  evenly.  Different  size  diBcs 
are  used  for  different  size  seeds.  The 
little  wheel  runs  on  a  board  and  the 
thickness  of  the  board  gauges  the  depth 
of  the  seeding.  Expert  horticulturists 
aay  the  Perfection  Garden  Seeder  marks 
the  only  Improvement  made  In  the  past 
twenty  years  In  a  hand  seeder  and  drill. 
It  Is  within  the  reach  of  every  one. 
Price  $2. on,  weight  1%  lbs. 

Send  for  circular  to  the 

0SMUNDS0N  SPADE  MFG.  CO. 

Perry,  Iowa 


Now  Sow  Wheat! 

By  G.  R.  McLeod 
drain  Expert  of  the  Stockton  Mills 

THE  selection  of  good  seed  is  just 
as  essential  in  the  planting  of 
wheat  as  the  selecting  of  a 
good  strain  of  milk  cows  or  good 
breed  of  hogs  or  horses,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  raise  good  milling  wheat 
from  poor  seed. 

Wheat  offered  at  our  mills  in  Stock- 
ton varies  from  1  per  cent  of  screen- 
ings to  as  high  as  20  per  cent,  and  it 
requires  just  as  much  plant  food  from 
the  soil  to  raise  these  screenings  as 
it  does  the  same  amount  of  wheat. 
Off  grades  of  wheat  will  not  germinate 
and  grow  as  hardy  as  selected  seed, 
and  ground  that  would  only  produce 
six  sacks  of  wheat  and  foul  matter 
would  probably  produce  eight  sacks 
of  good  wheat  to  the  acre  if  sown 
with  selected  seed. 

Drainage  a  Big  Factor 

Drainage  is  another  factor  that  has 
quite  a  bearing  on  crop  production. 
When  the  land  in  this  vicinity  was 
first  planted  to  wheat  there  were  well 
delined  creeks  running  through  the 
land  that  carried  off  the  excess  water 
when  the  rainfall  was  heavy,  but 
when  our  combined  harvesters  and 
other  heavy  farm  machinery  came 
into  general  use  these  creeks  were 
plowed  up  so  that  they  could  be  easily 
crossed,  thereby  destroying  a  lot  of 
the  natural  drainage  of  the  land. 

In  addition  to  this,  railroad  grad- 
ings  with  an  insufficient  amount  of 
culverts  and  improved  roads  tend  to 
block  the  natural  drainage  and  many 
acres  of  land  are  under  water  for  a 
day  or  two  after  a  heavy  rainfall, 
which  either  destroys  the  grain  or 
else  leaves  the  land  in  such  a  condi- 
tion that  it  will  not  produce  a  normal 
crop.  / 

It  is  claimed  by  many  that  Califor- 
nia lands  are  worn  out  and  that  they 
will  not  produce  wheat  in  as  paying 
quantities  as  they  formerly  did,  but 
this  is  not  true,  as  has  been  shown 
this  year,  when  many  acres  of  land  in 
California  yielded  the  largest  crop 
ever  harvested  in  the  history  of  the 
State.  No  doubt  this  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  climatic  conditions  were  just 
right  and  the  land  received  just 
enough  moisture  to  produce  the  larg- 
est yield. 

It  would  seem,  according  to  this, 
that  good  drainage  in  an  average  year 
would  increase  the  yield  considerably. 

Prices  Assured  to  Producer 

In  planting  wheat,  the  farmer  knows 
the  minimum  price  he  is  going  to  get 
for  next  year's  crop,  but  he  does  not 
know  what  he  will  be  forced  to  take 
for  '  arley. 

There  is  one  suggestion  that  I 
would  like  to  make  to  farmers  re- 
garding the  1918  crop,  and  this  is  this: 
For  many  years  it  has  been  the  cus- 
tom of  the  farmer  to  blank  the  cheat 
screen  in  his  harvester,  assuming  that 
the  sand  screenings,  cheat  and  dirt 
would  bring  the  same  price  as  clean 
wheat. 

Prices  on  wheat  today  are  being 
regulated  by  Federal  authority,  and 
deductions  are  made  for  cheat,  sand 
screenings  and  various  other  grains. 
These  could  be  used  at  home  to  better 
advantage  by  the  farmer  in  feeding 
stock,  particularly  so  when  hogs  and 
cattle  are  bringing  the  prices  they  are 
today. 

In  carrying  on  the  experiments  on 
our  experimental  farm — while  they 
are  all  that  we  could  expect,  we  have 
not  gone  far  enough  as  yet  to  put 
our  stamp  of  approval  on  them. 

We  have  one  or  two  varieties  of 
wheat  that  yielded  and  milled  better 
than  any  of  our  local  wheats  grown, 
but  we  would  like  to  try  them  one 
more  year  to  be  sure  of  their  real 
merits. 


The  Fate  of  the  Unprepared 


Among  the  remarkable  events 
of  this  war  no  fact  stands  out  more 
startlingly  than  the  tragic  sacrifice 
of   Russia's  unequipped  soldiers. 

The  army  has  been  victimized 
by  intrigue  and  treachery.  Guns 
were  sent  to  the  front  without  am- 
munition and  ammunition  without 
guns.  Supplies  were  provided  that 
when  unpacked  proved  to  be  rub- 
bish. Left  stranded  by  communi- 
cations that  broke  down  under  slight 
pressure  the  brave  Russian  troops 
hurled  themselves  again  and  again 
against  foes  perfectly  prepared. 

From  the  very  verge  of  victory 
they  doggedly  fell  back  fighting 
with  stones  and  clubs  and  iron 
bars,  resisting  heroically  but  in- 
effectively. 

No  thought  can  be  more  abhor- 
rent to  Americans  than  that  of  our 


boys  ruthlessly  slaughtered  because 
of  lack  of  equipment  or  support 
which  it  is  the  first  business  of  us 
at  home  to  supply. 

Our  Government,  never  before 
so  powerful,  is  working  prodi- 
giously in  the  preparation  of  armies 
and  means  of  warfare.  Throughout 
the  nation  there  is  a  unity  of  pur- 
pose that  is  piling  on  the  altar  of 
liberty  every  personal  ambition  and 
corporate  gain. 

Mines,  factories,  farms,  ship- 
yards, the  counting  houses  and 
shops  of  every  industry  are  laboring 
day  and  night  to  supply  the  sinews 
of  war. 

The  Bell  System  is  co-operating 
to  mobilize  production,  transporta- 
tion and  communication,  and  is 
using  its  every  energy  to  speed  up 
American  defense. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  System  Universal  Service 


One  Policy 


No  Matter  What  You  Have  for  Sale  or  Trade,  You  Should  Easily 
Find  a  Buyer  by  Running  an  Advertisement  on  the  Farmers' 
Market  Page — Only  3c  Per  Word  Per  Issue.    All  Ads  Must  Be  in 
Our  Office  by  the  23rd  of  the  Month. 
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Over  the  Top  to  Success 

AT  CHOWCHILLA 

Our  prosperous  Chowchllla  farmers  bought  generously  <rf  Liberty  bonds.  They 
are  also  producing  big  crops  of  foodstuffs,  such  ay  hogs,  poultry  and  dairy  products, 
corn,  beans,  potatoes,  root  crops,  alfalfa,  rice,  sugar  beets  and  vegetables.  Eager 
markets  and  top  prices. 

Men  of  the  soli!  Do  you  want  a  farm  In  a  country  like  that?  We  still  have 
thousands  of  acres  of  Chowchllla  lands,  and  offer  you  rich,  deep  soil;  wonderful 
underground  water  supply  with  lift  averaging  14  feet;  fine  schools,  neighbors  and 
living  conditions.  Our  prices  range  from  1100  to  $200  per  acre,  with  about  1140 
average.    We  can  give  the  finest  of  terms  and  can  supply  cows  If  desired. 

We  have  booklets  with  Interesting  facts  and  figures  for  those  who  want  land. 
Do  not  delay  longer.    Will  you  write  today? 

TO  UNITED  STATES  FARM  LAND  CO. 

OWNERS  CHOWCHILLA  RANCH 
Suite  822  Trust  &  Savings  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Send  me  the  data  on  the  ChowchilJa  iiuncli. 


SHORTHORNS  BERKSHIRES 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM 

Hopland,  Cal. 

Registered  bulls — yearlings  and  two-year-olds — bred  on  same  lines  as 
our  Grand  Champion  Cow  Sacramento  1917. 

Boars  and  Gilts  by  lowama  Rival  Majestic,  a  son  of  Rival  Champion. 
Prices  reasonable  on  application. 
San  Francisco  Office,  226  Southern  Pacific  Bldg. 


REGISTERED 
BERKSHIRES 

M  y  heril  la  hviulvO  Of 
Lot  Royal,  son  of  Win- 
ona Champion  and 
grandson  of  Laurel 
Champion,  alao 
Tehama  Boy,  a  o  n 
of  Panama  Lee  the 
2nd  and  grandson 
of  Lee'a  Artful 
Premier  1st.  Stock 
from     these  herd 

boars  are  sure  breed, 
ers.  Write  for  further  in- 
formation to 


W.  Boyd  Carpenter 

BOX   98,    KF.I)    Bl.l  FF.  CAL. 


D.  0.  LIVELY 
STOCK  FARM 

INC. 

215   Hobart   Bldg.,   San  Francisco, 

Breeders  of 
Hereford  Cattle 

A    few    chuice    heifers    for   sal*.  We 

buy   and   sell    livestock   on  commission. 

Harm  at  Mayfleld,  Cal. 


Chief  of  the  Department  sf  Unsux* 
Piiiima-  Pacific    International    Exposition,  lilt 


Do  It  Electrically 

ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES  in  the 
household  not  only  add  to  the 
convenience  of  all  members  of 
the  family,  but  they  are  econom- 
ical and  time-savers. 

ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES  in- 
clude CHAFING  DISHES, 
COFFEE  PERCOLATORS, 
VACUUM  CLEANERS,  ELEC- 
TRIC IRONS  and  every  other 
appliance  that  is  needed  in  the 
modern  home,  not  forgetting 
ELECTRIC  FANS. 

We  carry  these  appliances  In  many  of  our  branch  offices, 
and  will  be  glad  to  have  you  call  and  inspect  them.  Where 
we  do  not  carry  them  we  will  be  just  as  glad  to  give  you  our 
expert  advice. 

"PACIFIC  SERVICE"  is  always  "At  Your  Service." 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

HEAD  OFFICE,  445  SUTTER  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Branches  in  all  principal  cities  and  towns  of 
North-Central  California. 


Livestock  Affairs 


Big  Money  in  Cattle 

THAT  there  is  big  money  in 
cattle  and  that  there  is  going 
to  be  still  bigger  money  is  evi- 
denced by  the  way  that  the  prices  of 
beef  animals  have  hit  the  upward  trail 
during  the  past  month  or  so,  and  the 
tendency  of  the  market  to  advance 
from  week  to  week. 

"Beef  cattle,"  said  a  San  Joaquin 
Valley  livestock  man  to  a  represen- 
tative of  Orchard  and  Farm  recently, 
"are  going  to  16  cents  before  spring, 
and  1  shouldn't  be  in  the  least  sur- 
prised if  they  went  to  20.  The  man 
who  has  a  good  band  and  is  able  to 
hold  onto  it  will  have  the  big  end  by 
March  and  there  is  nothing  that"s  go- 
ing to  stop  him.  -It  doesn't  matter 
whether  the  war  is  over  by  that  time 
or  not,  the  market  is  going  to  be 
clamoring  for  beef  and  it  will  hardly 
be  able  to  get  more  than  60  or  70  per 
cent  of  what  it  bids  for.  I  am  ad- 
vising all  my  friends  in  the  livestock 
game  to  sit  tight  and  take  good  care 
of  their  cattle  right  through  the  win- 
ter. If  they  can  do  this  they  needn't 
worry  about  returns.  They  will  come 
rolling  in  to  beat  the  band." 

Just  about  this  sort  of  program  is 
being  carried  out  by  some  of  the 
Kern  County,  Cal.,  range  men.  For 
example  the  Diamond  Bar  Cattle 
Company  of  Tehachapi,  by  reason  of 
having  a  good  range  and  right  condi- 
i  ions  for  feeding  this  fall,  has  been 
able  to  hold  on  to  a  herd  of  over 
3000  Herefords  and  Shorthorns,  and 
will  do  so  until  spring,  according  to 
the  report  of  Walter  K.  Bowker  to 
Orchard  and  Farm  lately.  Mr.  Bow- 
ker has  had  some  very  tempting  of- 
fers for  his  cattle,  but  he  will  not  let 
any  of  them  go  until  the  logical  time, 
which  he  considers  the  early  months 
of  1918. 

The  Diamond  Bar  cattle  are  look- 
ing fine  and  Hoover  would  rejoice  to 
see  them.  Also  he  would  rejoice  to 
know  that  this  company,  as  well  as 
a  number  of  other  California  con- 
cerns, is  going  to  see  that  beef  is 
properly  conserved,  that  the  increase 
is  well  taken  care  of  and  that  the 
ideas  of  conservation  held  by  the 
Food  Administration  are  going  to  be 
carried  out  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
do  so. 

The  killing  of  calves  that  ean  pos- 
sibly be  brought  to  maturity  is  con- 
sidered a  crime  by  the  Administra- 
tion, and  this  should  be  borne  in  mind 
by  all  the  range  men. 

Early  in  the  season  it  was  reported 
that  the  ranges  were  being  depleted 
so  fast  that  it  was  going  to  be  neces- 
sary to  send  to  Mexico  for  cattle  to 
occupy  them  and  to  supply  the  mar- 
ket demands.  Happily,  however, 
things  have  not  worked  out  that  way. 
There  is  a  shortage,  to  be  sure,  but 
with  proper  conservation  there  will 
be  enough  meat  to  go  round,  pro- 
vided people  limit  their  demands  and 
stick  to  two  meatless  days  a  week. 


Alfalfa  hay  makes  an  excellent  feed 
for  mares  if  it  is  fed  once  a  day  and 
corn  fodder  given  at  the  other  feeding. 
Occasionally  alfalfa  hay  is  not  prop- 
erly cured,  causing  it  to  mold  badly, 
in  which  case  it  should  not  be  fed  to 
the  horses. 


Oregon  Wool  Clip 

THE  output  of  wool  in  Oregon 
this   year  amounted   to  about 
12,200,000  pounds,  with  a  sale 
value  of  fully  $6,000,000. 

This  means  that  a  very  satisfactory 
condition  exists  among  the  owners  of 
sheep  in  that  part  of  the  United 
States,  as  they  have  received  an  aver- 
age of  close  to  50  cents  a  pound  for 
their  product,  which  is  several  cents 
in  excess  of  the  price  paid  for  any 
previous  year's  clip. 

Quotations  for  Oregon  wool  at 
present  stand  at  50  to  60  cents  a 
pound,  and  it  is  believed  that  there 
remains  in  the  growers'  hands  a  third 
of  the  clip,  the  other  two-thirds  being 
owned  by  speculators,  who  expect 
that  their  purchases  will  be  taken  by 
the  manufacturers  at  a  large  advance 
over  the  price  they  paid  to  the  orig- 
inal owners  of  the  wool. 

The  warehouses  in  Portland  con- 
tain about  15,000,000  pounds  of  wool, 
among  which  are  fleeces  from  Idaho, 
Wyoming,  Washington  and  Montana, 
besides  Oregon. 

A  review  of  the  value  of  Oregon 
wool  clips  for  the  past  twelve  years 
shows  the  following  totals: 
Year —  Pounds.  Value. 

1917   12,200,000  $6,100,000 

1916..   11,600.000  3,150,000 

1915   15,500,000  3,250,000 

1914   15,625,000  2.700.000 

1913   16.300,000  2,080.000 

1912   18,700,000  3,000.600 

1911   18,900.000  2,500.000 

1910   19,450,000  2,820.000 

1909    20,450,000  4,000,000 

1 908   1 8,500.000  2,500.000 

1907    20,000,000  3,850.000 

1906   18,000,000  3,240,000 


Feed  Grain  Sorghums 

CONDITIONS  indicate  a  pro- 
duction of  sorghum  grain  above 
the  normal  on  the  coast,  due  to 
increased  acreage  and  favorable  con- 
ditions late  in  the  season.  At  the 
same  time  pastures  are  in  poor  con- 
dition in  some  sections.  These  facts 
should  cause  a  large  increase  in  the 
use  of  sorghum  grain  for  fattening 
cattle. 

Feeding  of  grain  sorghums  in  fat- 
tening cattle  and  the  sale  of  the  fin- 
ished animal  constitute  the  most  re- 
munerative way  of  marketing  both 
products.  Such  a  practice  eliminates 
the  costly  hauling  and  shipping  of  the 
grain.  In  the  form  of  meat,  the  grain 
also  sells  for  a  better  price  than 
usually  can  be  gotten  for  it  as  grain. 

Experiments  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  show  that 
*  sorghum  grain  has  90  per  cent  of  the 
feeding  value  of  corn  and  is,  there- 
fore, more  economical  than  corn 
when  it  sells  for  less  than  90  per  cent 
of  the  price  of  corn.  The  best  system 
for  fattening  cattle  in  the  sorghum 
grain  growing  sections,  according  to 
the  specialists,  includes  the  feeding  of 
silage  and  a  concentrate  with  the 
grain.  Silos  have  been  increasing  in 
number  on  this  coast  during  the  last 
few  years. 


A  silo  is  more  than  granary.  It 
improves  feed  as  well  as  storing  it. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


SHORTHORNS 

Paicines  Ranch  Company 

offers  for  summer  and  fall 
delivery  both  registered  and 
unregistered  weanling  bull 
and  heifer  calves. 

For  prices  and  particulars 
apply  to 

David  J.  Stollery 

320  Sharon  Building 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


I0RBINE 


STOPS 
{LAMENESS 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb,  Side  Bone,  or  similar 
trouble  and  gets  horse  going  sound. 
It  act*  mildly  but  quickly  and  good  re- 
sult! are  lasting.  Does  not  blister 
or  remove  the  hair  and  horse  can 
bt  worked.  Page  17  in  pamphlet  with 
each  bottle  tells  how.  $2.00  a  bottle 
delivered.  Horse  Book  9  M  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment 
for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En- 
larged Glands,  Wens,  Bruises, Varicose  Veins; 
heals  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.    $1  and  $2  a  bottle  at 

dealers  or  delivered.  Liberal  trial  bottle  for  10c  damp* 
«.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  1S7  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Rose  Crest  Berkshires 

The  blood  of  fitch  great  aire*  aa  Maaurplec 
Hlvali.  Champion'!  Beat  and  others.  Norn 
better  oo  the  Coast.  I  am  offering  at  preaem 
U  boars  and  IS  gilta  farrowed  In  1915.  al». 
fall   pigs  af  both  teles 

Herd  headed  bj  Rookwood  Baron  10th  Mo 
162792   and   Aaua   Rlral    118   No.  217854. 

For  full  partli-ulars  and  prices  advlreaa 

F.  L.  HALL,  Parris,  California 


Did  You  Ever 
Keep  a  Record 
of  Your  Cows? 

If  ao.  yarn  have  oo  donbt  felt  the  need  of 
a  evavenlrnt,  alitiple  and  handy  rritird 
■  liert.  Thooannda  of  dairymen  throaicb- 
out  the  t'nlted  States)  are  today  using 
nrotd  ahra-la.  We  httve  a  record  sheet 
that  will  Ml  your  every  want. 

If  you  hare  never  kept  a  record, 
now  la  the  time  to  begin.  You  can 
never  ba  aa  aucceasful  a  dairyman 
without  dairy  records  of  your  ccrwi 
aa  with  them.  Send  for  enough  to 
run  a  year — one  a  month — and  you 
will  never  again  do  without  them. 

Daily  Milk 
Record  Sheet 

For  ten  cows,  size  10  ins. 
by  17Va  ins. 

6  Sheet!  for  <  .tB.  Postpaid 

IS  Sheets  for   S  .50  Poatpnld 

tS  Sheeta  for  f  .IK,  Pmrpald 

M  Sheet!  for  Sl.tS.  Prmtpald 

100  Sheet!  for  S2.0S,  Postpaid 

If  you  have  ten  cowa  or  leaa,  you 
will  need  one  sheet  a  month:  for 
IS  cowa.  two  aheeta  a  month:  for  80 
cowa,  three  aheeta  a  month,  etc. 

Each  sheet  contain!  record  of  the 
morning  and  evening  milking  for  ten 
cowa  for  81  days,  with  a  apace  for 
tha  total  month'a  produce  of  each 
cow.  f 

Address 

Orchard  and  Farm 

Examiner  Building 
Los  Angeles,  California 


Fine  Oregon  Record 

By  Horace  Addis 

THE  most  remarkable  record 
made  by  a  Holstein  cow  in 
Oregon  is  in  the  Des  Chute- 
valley,  and,  to  be  more  specific,  is  ii 
the  Crooked  river  bottom,  on  th 
farm  of  Henry  McCall,  midway  bt 
tween  Prineville  and  Redmond. 

Florence  Idella  Sharp,  the  remarl 
able  cow  here  referred  to,  recenth 
completed  a  year's  record  on  Mr.  Mi' 
Call's  place  of  24,667.4  pounds  of  mil 
and  821.4  pounds  of  fat,  or  1026.7 
pounds  of  butter.  She  freshened  fo 
this  test  at  exactly  four  years,  so  thi 
is  a  junior  four-year-old  record.  Sh> 
has  now  been  fresh  sixteen  month- 
her  grain  ration  has  been  cut  dowi 
to  four  pounds  a  day,  yet  she  pro 
duced  fifty-two  pounds  of  fat  in  Sep 
tember.  Florence  has  no  ancestn 
close  up  with  any  remarkable  rec 
ords,  yet  she  goes  back  ten  times  t< 
DeKol  II,  and  has  Rosa  Bonheur  am 
several  other  notahle  animals  in  he 
pedigree. 

There  are  a  number  of  very  credii 
able  seven-day  records  made  in  On 
gon,  but  I  am  not  cognizant  of  am 
other  year's  official  records.  I  onf\ 
know  of  two  larger  year's  records  ii 
the  northwest.  Both  of  these  wer. 
made  by  the  William  Bishop  Hoi 
steins  at  Chimacum,  Wash.,  and  I  an 
not  sure  about  one  of  them  beinj. 
larger,  though  it  is  over  1000  pound 
of  butter.  Florence  was  not  speciallx 
fitted  and  is  capable  of  a  still  greatei 
record. 

Another  year's  record  on  Mr.  Mc 
Call's  place  was  made  by  Fairviev, 
Pearl  Johanna  Korndyke.  beginning 
at  three  years  and  five  months.  Shi 
produced  over  20,450  pounds  of  milk' 
and  about  640  pounds  of  fat,  or  800 
pounds  of  butter. 

While  Mr.  McOU  is  a  Holstein 
fancier  he  also  owns  a  very  fine  little, 
herd  of  Jerseys,  the  foundation  o> 
both  herds  having  been  sent  to  him 
by  his  father-in-law,  Tom  Lawson. 

Mr.  McCall's  Jerseys  are  all  show 
stock,  but  he  also  has  some  very  fail 
official  records,  one  by  a  heifer  bred 
on  the  place.  The  largest  was  madi 
by  Mertha's  Belle  as  a  junior  3-year- 
old.  She  produced  13,283  pounds  oi 
milk  and  756.35  pounds  of  butter. 

Mr.  McCall  has  a  very  fine  farm  of 
more  than  500  acres  in  the  rich 
Crooked  river  bottom.  He  grows  grea: 
crops  of  alfalfa  and  grain  and  will 
grow  corn.  He  has  no  silo  and  the 
above  records  have  all  been  made 
without  silage.  But  the  alfalfa  in  thai 
region  is  of  exceptionally  fine  quality 
and  a  great  "milk  maker."  In  addi 
tion  to  dairying  and  hog  raising,  Mr 
McCall  feeds  beef  steers,  and  as  the 
market  prospects  look  good  to  him- 
will  feed  several  cat  loads  this  winter. 


Feed  Pigs  Young 

M OST  economical  gains  on  hogs 
are  secured  while  the  pigs  are 
young,  and  for  that  reason  it 
is  advisable  to  finish  hogs  as  early  as 
possible,  weighing  200  pounds  when 
marketed.  Gains  on  adults  are  ex- 
pensive. 

Weaning  time  is  the  critical  stage 
in  the  life  of  fall  pigs.  Three  weeks 
before  weaning  teach  them  to  eat, 
supplying  a  box  or  creep  which  ad- 
mits the  little  ones  only.  Feed  a  little 
middlings  and  skim  milk,  adding, 
later,  some  sifted  ground  oats. 

Pigs  may  b«  self-fed  from  six  weeks 
onward.  It  is  best,  however,  to  start 
self-feeding  at  about  ten  weeks  of 
age.  With  paddock  feeding  a  self- 
feeder  will  save  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
labor.  On  pasture,  with  running  or 
a  continuous  supply  of  water,  nearly 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  labor  may 
be  avoided. 


The  Farmer's  Concrete  Mixer 

SHELDON  Batch  Mixer  £  Price *Us~ojjp 

The  SheMnn 


The  Sheldon  was  designed  especially  for  the  farm 
Highly  praised  by  users.  Farmeraeverywherecall  it  I 
the  ideal  mixer.  Used  today  all  over  the  United  States,  f 
A  big  success.  Small  enongh  to  be  easily  moved— big-  ' 
enough  to  keep6  men  busy.  Low  In  price.  Build  your  own 
'      silo,  tanks,  troughs,  floors,  foundations,  build  i  nga, 
etc.,  ouv  „f  concrete  with  a  Sheldon  Batch  Mixer. 


Read  What  These) 
Sheldon  Owners  Say 

I  and  ms  hired  man  laid  a  f  «ed- 
be  floor  for  my  boaa.  24x24,  in 
aJat 


day:  alao  put  floor 

nTMr  noiahl 
_  -  ji  I  ' 
Andb^ 
Kino..  Bt.  L 


able  to  koop  ft  at  borne— 

CawaTKNaaM, 


PLANS 


We  have  cued  the  mixer  dnrmff 
past  twr  for  puttintr  in  cement 
foundationa  for  a  complete  t\«t  of 

farm  boildiniraJnctadiriB  ■ilo.and 
i  k  e  1 1  va  rr  m  □  ch  -  -  D  AWAW  EJ  aa  T , 
James  town,  N.  D. 

Last  year  I  bonpht  •  cement 
miner  from  yoa  with  which  1  am 
well  aatiafted.  It  did  not  take  long1 


tan  r«commem  

lie  a  bio  mizmr  at  

WV  Pa\HKS,  Martin'on.  111. 

]  am  more  than  bo  ay  with  my 
Sheldon  Concrete  Mixer.  Have 
more  work  than  I  can  do.  Ig*t  $10 


The  mschino  worirs  fine.  Bare 
already  got  Dim  job  of  mlximr  con- 
crete for  the  brfdffMln  this  town- 
ship- -John  Rosa.  Bpartanaburst, 
•rannsyivanla. 

Last  sprint  we  Dorchaeed  of 
yoa  a  eat  of  eaatJnirs  to  make  a 
—  n*ete  mi  xer.ltwaa  constructed 


par  tha  plans  furoishod  and  it 
turff/v  worktd  areat--\X  at.  Ban* 
i  fneportTlU. 


Make  your  own  concrete  mixer. 
You  can  do  it  at  a  cost  so  low  yoa  can  not 
afford  to  mix  concrete  by  the  shorelmethod. 
Along  with  oar  iron  parts  we  send  Free  Flans  and  permit 
for  making  your  own  machine.  A  good  way  to  gota  practical 
mixeratasmallexpense.  Or,  we  will  sell  " 
you  the  complete  machine,  ready  built. 
•Make  Big  Money  at  Concreting 
If  you  buy  a  Sheldon  Mfierfor  your  own 

oao,  yoa  can  msko  many  times  its  cost  In  a  sea- 
son by  rcnUns'  it  to  your  neighbors.  Or,  If  yoa 
want  to  eo  oat  with  the  mixer  oo  contracts, 
yoa  can  easily  earn  $S  to  $20  a  day.  Our  cus- 
tomers are  doing*  itrhrbt  now.  The  jobs  go  to 
the  man  with  a  bholdon  Mixer  every  time. 

Writ*  For  Our  New  FREE  Cataloi 

Shows  onr  full  line  of  mixers  which  are  sold 
recttoyon  on  stromr  irurinintoe.   Thirty  dc 
trial  pnvilefi-e.  Noother  liko  it.  Patented.  T 
styles,  hand  and  power.  Mixes  2  1-2  cubic  feet 
1  minute.   One  rnin  can  operate  It.  but  it  will 
eep  2,  8  4,  6  or  6  men  hoey.  Continuous  chain 
Tj  Tlldnff  dump.  Easily  and  quickly  moveo> 


We  Ship  Direct 
from  San  Francisco  l 

Wehavejuit  wateboused  a  car 
Josd  of  Sheldon  alliers  In  Sen 
Francisco  to  five  you  frelcht  sod 
time— c  so  deliver  your  Mixer  lo 
three  days  if  necesisry . 
No  Leaf'. Wall—  Lowest  Freight 


The  Rh-ldoo  willr 
aelf  on  fin' 
backacboo__ 

bio  those  many  small  Imr-roremsnu. 
o  catalog. Write  today.       add  so  mo*;,  to  tha  value  of  yocr  1 


an 

aTi 
mfau 

SHELDON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Box; 


..Moo  will  pay  for  it- 
i  first  cnaJTjob.  Takes  the 
ho  out  of  concrete.  Makes  or 


IM 


Nehawka,  I 


No  matter  what  you  have  for  sale  or  trade  you  should  easily  find  a  buyer  by 
running  an  advertisement  on  the  Farmers'  Market  Page — only  3c  per  word  per 
issue.   All  ads  must  be  in  our  office  by  the  23rd  of  the  month. 


—you  can  tu^four ^itoow^ft  once, 

plowing  an  acre  an  hour  at  half  the  co3t  of  team  work,  when 


you  SAMSON-ize  your  farm. 


SAMSON 

Ref.  A  PaL  U.  5.  At  Foreign  Countriat 

TRACTORS 


Represent  the  Highest  Development  in  Modern  Farm  Power 

More  than  1500  progressive  farmert  throughout  Pacific  Coast  States  have  lowered  Cultivating  costs  with  Sam* 
ton  Power.  Operating  and  Up-kccp  costs  are  low  because  of  light  weight,  direct  drive,  perfect  lubrication  and 
protection  of  all  working  parts,  overstrong  conslrucTjon  throughout,  and  numerous  Exclusive  Patented  Feat, 

Fall  and  Winter  Plowing  Is  Just  Ahead 

We  have  information  that  will  help  you  reduce  its  cost.   The  Coupon  in  the  comer  is  sn  easy 
way  for  you  to  get  it.    Latest  Catalogue,  and  Tractor  Farming  Magazine.  SAMSON  SIFTINCS 
mailed  free,  if  you  ask  for  them.    Tear  it  out  and  mail  it  today. 

SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR  CO. 

(XXvtaton  of  General  Motors  Corporation} 

Stockton,  California. 


#.9 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


K  C.  Farm  Expert  says  - 

"Wood  blocks  make  a 
very  desirable  floor" 

Profettor  J.  B.  Davidson  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, College  of  Agriculture,  says: 
"Wood  blocks  make  a  very  desirable  floor  when 
well  laid,  either  of  durable  wood  or  i  treated  wood, 
especially  for  that  pan  of  the  floor  upon  which  the 
animal  is  required  to  stand.  The  use  of  wood  blocks 
obviates  to  a  certain  extent  the  use  of  a  liberal 
amount  of  bedding  where  the  animal  must  lie  on  the 
floor.  ..." 

California  Redwood 

Resists  rot  and  fire 

Redwood  block  paving  is  especially  desirable—  con- 
tains a  natural  preservative.  No  creosote  or  artificial 
preservative  is  necessary  to  increase  Redwood's  dura- 
bilh/.  Redwood  block  paving  resists  wet  and  dry- 
rot,  is  permanent  in  shape  and  will  last  a  life-time. 
Redwood  block  paving  is  not  expensive. 

Write  for  free  booklets,  "Redwood  B'ock  Paving** 
*M  "California  Redwood  an  the  Firm." 

CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD  ASSOCIATION 
7'1  Call  Building,  San  Francisco 

Ail      »*«  CV/Si  IWr  »/»»#••»<»  •/  <~ >'<?••  mim 

dwr/l  *  tfy  ft  rvtrf  thud  tm  tin  mim* 


RHEUMATISM 


Use  ANTI-URIC,  the  famous  ROOT  and  BERRY  remedy  tor  the  cure  of 
RHEUMATISM,  catarrh  of  the  stomach  and  the  purifying  of  the  blood:  will 
assist  the  kidneys:  has  cured  thousands.  Contains  no  opiates  or  chemicals, 
and  the  most  delicate  stomach  can  take  it.  An  outfit  (two  weeks'  treatment) 
contains  an  8-ounce  bottle  of  liquid,  a  box  of  tablets  for  internal  use  and  a 
1-ounce  bottle  of  oil  especially  prepared  for  MASSAGING  the  parts  affected. 
Results  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Price  $1.50  per  outfit.  If  not  at 
your  local  druggist  we  will  send  prepaid  by  Parcel  Poi 


ANTI-URIC  CO. 


2.  O.  D.    Write  today. 

32  Front  St., 
San  Francisco. 


Valuable  Books  for  the  Farmer 


Tomato  Culture 

book  contains  tb< 
plete  Information 
dener  or  farmer 
it.    Met.  M  rente 

fcurr-eenful  Fml 
Havnard.  The  < 
tlon  of  fruits  fron 
It  coven  'ho  wh< 
to  OIL  markets 
txated.    Net  II  * 

riMur,  Cauliflower 
table* — By  C.  L  Allen.  T 
ot  tbe  requirements,  com 
tlon  ami  general  manager 
to  tbs  entire  esbbege  croup 


—Br  W.  W.  Tracy.  Tbls 
largest  and  most  com  - 
on  the  subject.    No  gar- 
afford  to  ba  without 

Collar*—  By  Prof.  B.  T. 
ultlvatlon  and  propaga- 
the  siandpolni  of  profit, 
tc  subject  from  varieties 
g.    storage,   ate  Illua- 

lower  and   Allied  Vege- 


bsr 

Nel 


First  Usasns  la  l>alr>lng — By  H    E  Van 

rorman.    Tbls  boob  lp  just  the  tblng  for 
y  dairymen,  and  should  be  In  tbs 
every  farmer  In    tbe  country. 

hie         -U     Raiding  — By    C.  A. 

This  book  abounds  Is  helpful 
tie  snd  valuable  Information  on 
of  feeding,  breeding  and  care  of 

waWSMI  of  the  C.  sV— By  W.  J. 
.  Agrostnioglst  of  tbe  0.  >.  Do- 
or   Agriculture.      Beading  and 
lent    of    meadows    and  pastures. 

of  grasses  for  different  die 
ilrements      Net.   11  '0 


Imperial  Valley  Profits 

Starrier  Makes  Good  With  Barley  and  Corn 


THE  fact  that  a  rancher  can  get 
two  big  crops  a  year  out  of  Im- 
perial Valley  soil  and  sometimes 
pay  for  his  land  the  first  year  has  at- 
tracted many  immigrants  to  that  fer- 
tile section  of  California.  An  exam- 
ple of  what  can  be  done  down  there 
in  the  way  of  money-making  is  given 
by  the  Desert  Farmer,  which  tells  the 
story  of  R.  C.  Starner  of  Holtville. 

Mr.  Starner  landed  in  the  valley  in 
1904  with  a  total  capital  of  about 
$250.  Some  time  later  he  located  on 
the  160  acres  of  land  which  he  now 
owns,  still  later  acquiring  an  adjoin- 
ing eighty,  which,  after  selling  off  a 
small  tract  to  the  water  company,  now 
leaves  him  226  acres  in  his  ranch. 
Two  Big  Crops  a  Year. 
All  of  the  Starner  rauch  is  now  in 
cultivation,  having  been  developed  by 
him  from  raw  desert  to  a  high  state 
of  productivity.  The  ranch  is  devoted 
to  grain,  and  Mr.  Starner  gets  two 
big  crops  a  year  from  most  of  his 
land.  First  a  croo  of  barley  is  taken 
off  and  that  is  followed  by  a  crop  of 
corn.  He  sold  one  corn  crop  for  over 
$7000. 

A  profitable  side  line  of  this  ranch 
is  poultry,  that  department  being  un- 
der the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Starner. 
Last  year  about  600  laying  hens  were 


Money  in  Onions 

Contlnoed  from  Page  S 

out  turning  over  his  hand.  When  one 
realizes  that  the  Coachella  Valley 
temperature  rises  at  times  to  126  de- 
grees and  that  there  is  an  average  dry 
heat  of  100  degrees  during  July,  Au- 
gust and  September,  one  can  sense 
the  injustice  and  burning  outrage  of 
these  under-handed  methods. 

An  Onion  Association 

But  the  crooked  lane  of  the  dis- 
honest buyer  has  turned.  Mr.  Mc- 
Larty,  and  other  leading  growers,  are 
organizing  an  association  for  the 
mutual  protection  and  profit  of  the 
whole  valley.  This  is  to  be  called: 
The  Coachella  Valley  Onion  Growers' 
Association.  It  now  costs  the  valley 
from  $65,000  to  $70,000  to  sell  its 
onions.  Instead  of  this  unnecessarily 
enormous  expense,  the  association 
will  advocate  the  hiring  of  an  expert 
at  a  salary  of,  about  $15,000  a  year, 
or  contract  with  one  on  a  five-cents- 
a-crate  basis. 

The  association  will  also  undertake 
to  see  fair  play — that  all  men's  crops 
are  disposed  of  f.  o.  b.  at  the  station 
before  the  stock  begins  to  roll.  The 
day  of  the  intriguing  onion  buyer  in 
Coachella  Valley  is  nearing  an  end. 


Address  Book  Dept.,  Orchard  and  Farm.  Examiner  Bldg-,  Los  Angeles.  Csl. 


Potato  Storing  Don'ts 

DON'T  store  potatoes  while  they 
are  moist. 
Don't    store    without  first 
sorting  into  table  grade  and  culls  for 

feed. 

Don't  expose  potatoes  to  injury  by 
frost  after  digging. 

Don't  let  the  wind  dry  out  the  po- 
tatoes.  A  bitter  taste  will  result. 

Don't  cover  potatoes  with  damp 
earth  when  storing  in  a  hot  cellar. 
They  will  start  to  sprout  if  you  do. 

Don't  store  in  a  light  room.  Light 
lowers  the  quality. 

Don't  forget  to  watch  the  ther- 
mometer. The  ideal  temperature  is 
40  degrees  Fahrenheit 


carried  on  this  ranch,  and  this  spring 
the  number  is  increased  to  1000.  The 
breed  carried  is  Brown  Leghorns,  and 
through  careful  attention  to  breeding 
and  selection  a  very  choice  flock  has 
been  developed.  The  hens  have  the 
run  of  the  ranch,  consequently  do  not 
require  as  much  feeding  as  otherwise, 
and  the  annual  receipts  of  $1.50  to  $2 
per  hen  from  the  sale  of  eggs  is  there- 
fore largely  "velvet." 

A  Comparison  With  Maryland. 

"It's  the  finest  country  I  know  of 
anywhere  for  the  farmer  who  is  in- 
dustrious, uses  ordinary  judgment  and 
really  wants  to  get  ahead,"  says  Mr. 
Starner,  ''and  if  he  has  no  unusual 
bad  luck  such  a  farmer  ought  to  get 
on  his  feet  here,  establish  himself  and 
become  independent  in  half  the  time  it 
requires  in  most  farming  countries.'* 

"I  figure  that  I  have  accomplished 
more  here  in  twelve  years  than  I 
could  have  in  twenty-five  years  farm- 
ing back  in  Maryland,  where  I  came 
from.  Of  course  this  country  has  its 
drawbacks,  it  is  not  all  smooth  sail- 
ing, but  to  the  man  who  is  willing  to 
work  for  what  he  gets  it  offers  abund- 
ant opportunities  for  success,  and  the 
advantageous  features  far  outweigh 
the  disadvantages." 

And  that  is  a  common  story. 


Raising  Fur  Rabbits 

Contlnaed    from    Page  • 

and-White.  each  deriving  its  name 
from  some  prominent  characteristic 
of  a  progenitor.  Thus  the  English 
Fur  takes  its  name  from  a  single 
strain  of  English  ornamental  bred 
into  it  to  give  color  of  pelage;  the 
Himalayan  from  the  strain  of  orna- 
mental Himalayan  which  it  was 
selected  to  resemble  after  crossing 
two  other  varieties  of  rabbit;  the 
Black-and-White  from  its  color  alone, 
and  the  Kai-Gai  from  its  origin. 

There  are  other  rabbits  which  may 
be  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
the  breeder  as  possible  fur-bearers  of 
the  future,  among  which  are  the  well 
known  Black  Giant  and  the  German 
Chequered  Giant. 

As  to  the  market  for  the  finest 
rabbit  furs  which  have  been  bred  up 
to  a  high  standard,  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever.  The  largest  manufacturers 
and  the  most  expert  workmen  have 
passed  upon  them  and  the  demand, 
at  profitable  prices,  is  quite  unlimited. 
Doubtless  many  who  read  the  fore- 
going extract  from  the  "Weekly 
News  Letter"  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  coney  is  rabbit  fur;  but 
from  the  Himalayan,  the  Argent  de 
Champagne  (an  ornamental  rabbit) 
and  a  black  rabbit  bred  from  the  Eng- 
lish rabbit  by  French  breeders,  we  get 
our  principal  supply  of  so-called 
"coney"  skins  which  appear  in  the 
furriers'  windows  under  the  names 
"near  seal,"  "Hudson  Bay  seal,' 
'electric  seal,"  and  other  high-sound- 
ing titles.  The  fact,  however,  that 
the  life  of  this  type  of  fur  is  only 
about  one  year,  attests  to  its  many 
defects,  recently  overcome  in  the  new 
fur-bearing  rabbit. 

Some  method  of  marking  the  ewes 
when  bred  is  advisable.  A  simple 
method  is  to  mark  the  ewes  with 
paint,  making  one  mark  on  the 
shoulders  of  ewes  bred  the  first  week, 
two  marks  for  those  of  the  second 
week,  and  so  on. 
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Want  Steady  Hog  Prices 

AS  RECENT  press  reports  in- 
dicate that  the  Food  Adminis- 
trator, in  an  effort  to  stimu- 
late pork  production,  contemplates 
establishing  a  ration  between  the 
price  of  hogs  and  »he  price  of  corn, 
the  California  Swine  Breeders'  As- 
sociation desires  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Food  Administrator  to 
the  status  of  pork  production  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  to  offer  certain  sugges- 
tions. 

California  is  not  producing  suffi- 
cient pork  to  supply  home  demand, 
and  annually  imports  $30,000,000 
worth  of  pork  and  pork  products. 

At  present  the  swine  industry  of 
the  State  is  not  increasing,  but  rather 
it  is  decreasing. 

The  shortage  of  all  kinds  of  hogs 
is  marked — not  only  were  1917  spring 
litters  below  normal,  but,  due  to  the 
high  price  of  grain,  swine  raisers  are 
marketing  their  brood  sows,  and  un- 
less this  practice  is  stopped  the  de- 
crease in  1918  spring  litters  will  be  at 
least  20  per  cent  below  normal. 

This  sacrifice  of  breeding  stock  has 
been  brought  about  because  of  the 
high  price  of  grain,  and  a  lack  of 
courage  on  the  part  of  breeders  and 
feeders,  to  put  high  priced  grain  into 
hogs  until  they  are  assured  that  they 
will  receive  a  profit  on  their  feeding 
operations. 

We  would,  therefore,  urge  that  the 
first  step  necessary  to  increase  the 
supply  of  hogs  should  be  along  the 
line  of  stabilizing  hog  prices  on  such 
a  basis  that  the  producer  will  be  as- 
sured a  profit. 

This  association  would  urge  that 
the  consideration  given  the  corn  belt 
hog  growers  be  extended  to  Califor- 
nia producers,  and  *hat  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  barley  is  the  most  important 
hog  feed  in  this  State,  and  that, 
pound  for  pound,  barley  is  not  the 
equal  of  corn  in  hog-feeding  opera- 
tions, that  in  arriving  at  the  proper 
ratio  between  feed  and  nork  at  least 
eight  centals  of  barley  be  figured  the 
equivalent  of  one  hun-'-ed  pounds  of 
live  hog,  and  that  *"'ther  the  price  of 
barley  or  hogs  be  established  on  such 
a  basis  as  will  plate  the  California 
hog  grower  on  an  equal  footing  with 
hog  producers  of  the  Middle  VVest. — 
California  Swine  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion. 


Pork  Prospects 

ABTRDSEYE  view  of  the  pork 
situation  may  be  had  from  fig- 
ures announced  by  the  United 
States  Food  Administration.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  swine  in  the 
United  States  numbered  about  67,450,- 
000.  In  Europe  the  decrease  in  hogs 
since  the  war  began  has  exceeded 
32,000,000.  So  the  European  shrink- 
age equals  about  half  the  total  num- 
ber of  hogs  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation,  the 
American  people  consumed  more  than 
three  pounds  more  pork  per  capita 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  than  in  the 
average  of  the  three  years  before  the 
•war. 

Farmers  who  are  doubtful  about 
pork  prospects  should' remember  that 
the  nation's  feed  supply  is  above  nor- 
mal and  the  mear  supply  is  below 
the  demands  now  made  on  it.  Lower 
hog-feed  prices  are  already  indicated 
in  the  reduced  price  of  new-crop  corn. 

If  farmers  are  to  find  markets  for 
feed,  it  must  be  to  a  great  extent 
through  an  increase  in  animals.  The 
monetary  interpretation  of  this  situa- 
tion must  be  that  we  will  have  a  low 
range  of  prices  for  feeding  stuffs,  and 
in  view  of  the  European  situation  and 
our  own  shortage  in  hogs  we  will  have 
a.  high  average  price  for  pork  prod- 
ucts. Therefore,  it  must  be  to  the 
vital  advantage  of  farmers  bo  raise 
hogs. 


Beg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


TO  make  it  easy  and  certain  for  you  to  get  the  best  quality  storm-coats,  we  have 
named  and  labeled  our  extensive  line  "  Raynsters."  When  rain  threatens  to  spoil 
your  plans  for  work  or  pleasure,  you'l!  be  glad  of  your  Raynster. 

Raynsters  are  thoroughbred  storm-coats.  Made  to  give  man-size  service.  They 
are  strong  and  durable. 

You  feel  safe  and  secure  inside  this  ideal  storm-coat.  You  know  the  rain,  with  all  its 
fury  cannot  drive  its  way  through  a  Raynster. 

Have  you  experienced  such  comfort  ?  If  not,  visit  your  dealer's  today  and  ask  to 
see  Raynsters. 

You'll  find  an  array  of  storm-coats  of  wide  variety.  A  variety  among 
which  no  man,  woman,  bey  or  girl  under  the  sun  could  fail  to  find  a 
storm-coat  to  fit  his  purse,  purpose  or  person. 

You'll  never  do  a  wiser  thing  than  buy  a  Raynster. 

Write  us  for  style  book.    It  shows  various  Raynster  models. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

Clothing  Division,  New  York  and  Boston 


If  readers  of  this  publication  do  not  find  advertised  just  what  they  are  looking  for,  write 
Orchard  and  Farm,  Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles,  and  you  will  be  put  in  touch  with 

reliable  firms  handling  the  goods  desired. 


One  FREE 


ELig 


UJ 


modem 


don't  ask  yea  to  pay  ui  a  oent  until  you  have  used  this  wonderful 
tut*  light  in  your  own  borne  too  amy*.  Umi 


udmm  it  not  psrfsctlv  satisfied 

ordinary  oil  tamp  look  rike  _a  candle;  besta  electric,  gasolin 


i  you  may  return  It 
Dt  to  prove  to  you  that  it  makes  an 
La  electric,  gasoline  or  acetylene, 
by   Insurance   Underwriter*     Children   handle  eaaily.    Testa  by 
U  8.  Government  and  86  leading*  Universities  show  that  the  new  aLADOII 

BURNS  SO  HOURS  ON  ONE  GAJXON 

commoo  kerosene  (oosJ  oil) .  do  odor,  smoke  or  noise,  simple,  clean,  won't 
ax  plod*.  Over  three  million  people  stroady  enjoying  this  powerful,  whits, 
■tssdy  Uffbt,  near  eat  to  sunlight.  Won  Cold  Medal  at  Pusms  Expo- 
sition,   ursatawt  Invention  of  the  sirs.  Goarmntssd, 


Men  With  Rigs  or  Autos 
Make  SI 00  to  $300  Per  Month 

Oar  trial  delivery  plan  makes  It  ass?  No  prsrtons  ai- 
perlencs  necessary.  Practically  every  farm  horns  and 
small  town  bnms  will  boy  after  trying  One  farmer  who 
had  oarer  sold  anything  in  his  life  before  writes;  "I  sold 
M  the  first  seven  days  Chriatanasn  Wis. .  says:  "Have 
never  semap  article  that  sells  so  easily  "  Norring.  la  . 
ears:  "92%of  homes  vieitsd  bought  "  Phillips.  O  .  says: 
"Kvsry  customer  becomes  a  friend  and  booster."  Kem- 
eriing.  Minn  ,  says:  "No  flowery  talk  necessary  Bella 
IteelT  *  Thousands  who  are  coining  money  endorse  the 
eUfOJI  just  as  strongly  M  UtasTf  BWIfl  We  famish 
stock  to  get  started.  Sample  want  prepaid  for  10  days' 
free  trial  and  given  absolutely  without  coat  when  row 
Iwcums  a  distributor.  Ask  for  SOT  distributor's  plan. 
Stats  occupation,  age.  whether  you  have  rig  or  auto; 
whether  run  ess  work  spare  these  sr  steady,  when  SH 
start;  townships  ssost  ws  a  viae  ant  far  yen  to  work  ay 
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Fruit  Growers, 
Attention!! 

HAVE  you  sent  In  your 
name  and  address  for 
this  year's  illustrated 
Catalogue  and  Planter's  Guide? 
If  not,  you  should  do  so  at 
once. 

This  book  is  equally  valuable  for 
the  small  fruit  grower  as  well  as 
the   grower   who   controls  hun- 
dreds of  acres.    Even  though  you 
have  only  a  few  vines  or  trees, 
you  will  find  this  book  useful,  as 
it  tells  you  about  all  kinds  of  plants 
and  trees  and  how  to  grow  them  in 
order  to  get  the  best  results.  Our 
Rose  Book  is  also  included  in  this  one  big  book. 

Get  Your  Tree  Orders  in  Early 

The  demand  this  year  promises 
to  be  heavy  for 


Peaches 
Nectarines 


Apricots 
Plums 


Apples 
Pears 


Let  us  know  your  tree  requirements  as  early  as  possible  so 
that  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  take  care  of  you. 

We  have  a  limited  number  of  Gower  Nectarine  trees  and  will 
be  glad  to  supply  them  to  customers  in  small  quantities  as 
long  as  they  last.  This,  you  know,  is  the  earliest  of  the  Nec- 
tarines— ripens  with  the  early  Crawford  Peach — ships  like  a 
Clingstone  Peach,  although  a  Freestone. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries 

^    703  Holland  r*  \9 1  •  M 

^  Building  rresno,  California  ^ 

If  readers  of  this  publication  do  not  find  advertised  just 
what  they  are  looking  for,  write  Orchard  and  Farm,  Ex- 
aminer Building,  Los  Aigeles,  and  you  will  be  put  in 
touch  with  reliable  firms  handling  the  goods  desired. 


Holiday 

Excursions 


Reduced  fares  between  all 
points  for  Christmas  and 
New  Year's  visits. 

Tickets  on  Sale  December 
21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  28,  29,  30,  31 

The  Road  of  a  Thousand  Wonders 
will  take  you  most  anywhere. 

Southern  Pacific 


Succe 


ss  in 


Raisi 


ns 


The  Pull  of  a  Horse. 

AVERY    interesting  experiment 
has  recently  been  concluded  in 
Califsrnia  to  determine  just  how 
much  a  horse  pulls  when  he  draws  a 

ton. 

A  good  draught  team  was  used  for 
this  purpose.  The  horses  weighed 
1600  pounds  each.  They  were  hitched 
to  an  ordinary  farm  wagon,  and  pulled 
a  load  of  6000  pounds  over  different 
kinds  of  roads.  The  wagon  was  a 
standard  farm  wagon  with  steel  axles 
of  equal  length,  wheels  38  and  46 
inches  in  diameter,  and  four-inch 
tires. 

A  recording  dynamometer  of  the 
Iowa  type  was  used  to  register  the 
tractive  force  of  the  team.  This  in- 
strument makes  a  record  of  the  resist- 
ance on  a  strip  of  paper  under  a  re- 
cording pencil,  and  after  the  test  the 
total  pull  of  the  team  can  be  read  off 
in  pounds. 

On  a  concrete  road,  unsurfaced.  in 
excellent  condition,  the  total  pull  on 
the  load  was  83  pounds,  or  27.6  pounds 
per  ton. 

On  a  concrete  road  with  94-inch  sur- 
face of  asphaltic  oil  and  screenings, 
road  in  excellent  condition,  the  total 
pull  was  147.6  pounds  or  49.2  pounds 
per  ton. 

On  the  ordinary  macadam  road  in 
excellent  condition,  the  total  pull  was 
193  pounds  or  64.3  pounds  per  ton. 

For  a  graveled  road,  compact;  and 
in  good  condition,  the  total  pull  was 
225  pounds  or  75  pounds  per  ton. 

An  earth  road,  firm,  with  \yi  inches 
of  fine,  loose  dust,  the  total  pull  was 
276  pounds  or  92  pounds  per  ton. 

An  earth  road,  with  mud  4  to  6 
inches  deep,  but  soil  firm  underneath, 
the  total  pull  was  654  pounds  or  218 
pounds  per  ton. 

On  graveled  road,  before  the  gravel 
had  been  compacted,  but  when  it 
was  in  ordinary  loose  condition, 
after  it  had  been  placed  upon  the 
road,  the  total  pull  was  789  pounds  or 
263  pounds  per  ton. 

This  shows  very  well  what  great 
advantages  good  roads  have  as  far 
as  the  hauling  properties  of  a  team 
are  concerned. 


Apples  in  Arizona 

FINE  apples  can  be  grown  in 
many  parts  of  Arizona,  includ- 
ing principally  the  mountain  val- 
leys of  Graham.  Greenlee,  Yavapai, 
Navajo  and  Apache  counties. 

County  Agricultural  Agent  C.  R. 
Fillerup,  of  Navajo  and  Apache  coun- 
ties, this  season,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  State  Entomoligist's  office,  car- 
ried on  a  campaign  to  secure  better 
apples  by  better  cultural  methods.  He 
has  just  made  some  counts  which 
show  that  the  agitation  brought  re- 
sults. 

A  careful  comparison  of  sprayed 
and  unsprayed  fruit  trees  showed  1 
to  8  per  cent  wormy  fruit  on  trees 
that  were  sprayed  and  60  to  95  per 
cent  wormy  fruit  on  trees  that  were 
not  sprayed.  A  few  individual  trees 
have  but  one  wormy  fruit  in  500  to 
1000  apples.  Lakeside,  Pinedale,  St. 
Joseph,  St.  John,  Show  Low  and 
other  places  have  fine  crops  in  small 
orchards.  The  orchards  in  the  little 
town  of  Shumway  will  yield  about  four 
carloads  of  fruit.  All  orchards  were 
sprayed  and  the  fruit  is  quite  worm- 
free.  In  one  case  there  were  found 
only  two  wormy  apples  in  700  pounds 
of  fruit.  A  single  crab  apple  tree 
yielded  2100  pounds  of  fruit  this  year. 
The  better  varieties  which  have  been 
planted  in  recent  years  are  now  com- 
ing into  bearing  and  are  doing  well. 


By  Frank  L.  Smith 

MRS.  M.  D.  Stearns  owns  a  fine 
sixty-acre  vineyard  three  miles 
southeast  of  Dinuba.  Tulare 
County.  Cal..  and,  with  the  aid  of  her 
capable  laughter,  Miss  Ida  M.  Stearns 
manages  her  property  without  any 
outside  aid. 

'.'Why  should  I  hire  a  foreman?" 
asks  Mrs.  Stearns.  "I  can  personally 
direct  the  work  of  my  men  much 
better  than  any  foreman  could.  Should 
you  come  to  the  ranch  you  are  just  as 
likely  to  see  me  out  in  the  middle  of 
the  field  herding  a  gang  of  China- 
men as  cooking  in  the  kitchen." 

The  Stearns  ranch  includes  about 
13  acres  of  Thompsons.  17  acres  of 
sultanas  and  30  acres  of  muscats.  Ten 
acres  of  these  vines  are  not  in  bear- 
ing. From  50  acres  this  season  were 
picked  22.000  trays.  The  entire  crop 
was  on  the  trays  before  the  middle 
of  September. 

"We  will  have  45  tons  of  muscats," 
said  Mrs.  Stearns.  "The  berries  are 
like  plums.  The  Thompsons  ran  two 
tons  to  the  acre,  but  the  sultanas 
were  somewhat  lighter. 

"We  had  a  crew  of  seventeen 
Chinamen,  picking  by  the  day.  They 
didn't  do  such  a  bad  job.  but  I  be- 
lieve in  clean  picking.  I  found  that  a 
good  many  bunches  were  being  left 
on  the  vines,  so  I  decided  to  pick 
what  the  pickers  had  left.  I  picked  a 
hundred  trays. 

*  "Fifteen  years  ago  we  didn't  have 
a  dollar,  but  we  borrowed  money  to 
get  a  start.  In  those  days  there  was 
no  association,  and  bearing  vineyard 
land  was  at  bedrock  prices.  I  bought 
my  first  twenty  acres  of  hearing  vines 
at  $65  an  acre.  That  will  give  you  an 
idea  of  what  might  happen  if  the 
growers'  organization  were  to  fail. 
Later  I  bought  40  acres  additional. 

"The  vineyard  today  is  worth  $600 
an  acre.  I  wouldn't  sell  for  that  fig- 
ure— in  fact  1  wouMn't  sell  at  all,  for 
I  don't  see  where  I  could  possibly  get 
a  better  investment. 

"We  don't  keep  any  stock  on  the 
place.  We  hire  that  sort  of  work  done 
by  day  labor.  Slavonians  do  our  prun- 
ing. The  entire  management  of  the 
ranch  is  systematized.  We  know  just 
what  it  is  costing  u«  to  run  it 

"We  have  a  beautiful  two-story 
home  on  the  place  and  we  also  have 
installed  an  $800  pumping  plant 

"How  did  we  do  it  all? 

"Well,  frankly  speaking,  if  it  wasn't 
for  the  California  Associated  Raisin 
Growers  we  wouldn't  have  so  very 
much  to  show  for  our  work.  We  have 
worked  hard,  but  we  have  always  en- 
joyed it  We  are  now  making  good 
money  and  we  don't  need  to  work  too 
hard,  but  we  like  to  get  out  into  the 
field  and  give  the  business  our  per- 
sonal supervision. 

"1  want  to  say  that  I  am  a  real 
booster  for  the  Associated.  I  always 
did  believe  in  united  effort,  and  as 
long  as  I  live  I  will  stand  up  for  it 
Without  organization  we  have  noth- 
ing." 


Plant  Your  Onions 

The  time  is  at  hand  for  planting 
onions.  Mr.  Backyard  Farmer.  Onions 
have  been  selling  at  five  cents  a  pound 
latelv.  and  they  seem  likely  to  go 
higher.  The  home  gardener  can  help 
his  family  budget  &  well  as  the  food 
conservation  cause  if  he  will  now 
cover  some  vacant  space  in  his  yard 
with  several  inches  of  well-rotted 
manure,  and  after  the  first  good  soak- 
ing rain  spade  up  the  ground,  work 
the  soil  fine  with  a  rake,  and  sow 
his  onions  in  rows  twelve  inches  apart, 
with  the  seed  about  an  inch  deep, 
sowing  fairly  thick,  and  thinning  out 
when  the  plants  are  four  or  five  inches 
high,  then  leaving  the  onions,  five 
inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Soma 
neighbor  may  be  glad  to  get  the  dis- 
carded plants,  for  transplanting  is  bfe 
own  garden. 
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Easy  to  Pun 

Around 
From 
Job  to 


The  4  H.  P.  Cushman  Handy  Truck  is 
the  most  useful  outfit  ever  built  for  farm 
work.  Engine  weighs  only  190  Jbs.,  and 
entire  outfit  only  375  lbs. 

Besides  doing;  all  farm  and  household 
jobs,  this  4H.  P.  Cushman  may  be  lifted 
from  truck  and  hung  on  rear  of  binder 
during"  harvest  to  save  a  team.  In  wet 
weather  it  saves  the  crop. 

Light  Weight 

Cushman  Engines 

Built  for  farmers  who  need  an  engine 
to  do  many  jobs  in  many  places  instead  of 
one  job  in  one  place.  Throttle  Governed, 
with  Schebler  Carburetor.  Run  very 
quietly  and  steadily— not  with  violent  ex- 
'  plosions  and  fast  and  slow  speeds  like  old- 
style  heavy-weights.  Engine  Book  free. 
„  CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
|  880  N>  21st  Street  Unooln,  Nebraska 


Friction 

Clutch 

Pulley 


1 


Throws 
a  Cloud 


The  Hardie  Orchard 

Gun  saves  your  time  and 
muscle — no  long,  heavy 
rods  to  hold. 

Turns  a  big  job  into  a  little 
one.  One  man  with  a  Hardie 
Gun  will  do  more  work  and 
do  it  better  than  two  men 
with  the  old-fashioned  rods. 

Hardie  Orchard  Gun  $12 

Low  price  made  possible  by 
big  production — send  for  the 
Hardie  Catalog  today.  Hardie 
Sprayers  and  spraying  de- 
vices standard  for  18  years. 

THE  HARDIE  MFG.  CO. 

Hudson,  Mich. 
Also  Portland.  Ore. 


If  readers  of  this  publication  do 
not  find  advertised  just  what  they 
are  looking  for,  write  Orchard  and 
Farm,  Examiner  Building,  Los  An- 
geles, and  you  will  be  put  in  touch 
with  reliable  firms  handling  the 
goods  desired. 


Perfect  hearing  is  now  being  re- 
stored in  every  condition  of  deaf- 
ness  or  defective  hearing  from 
'  causes  such  as  Catarrhal  Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed  or  Sunken  Drums, 
Thickened  Drums,  Roaring  and 
.  Hissing  Sounds,  Perforated. 
Wholly  or  Partially  Destroyed 

_  .   v  Drums.Discharge  from  Ears,  etc 

Wilson  Common-Sense  Ear  Drums 
"Uttlt  Wirtless  Phones  for  the  Ears''  require  no 
medicine  but  effectively  replace  what  is  lacking  or 
defective  in  the  natural  ear  drums.  They  are  simple 
devices,  which  the  wearer  easily  fits  into  the  ears 
where  they  are  invisible.  Soft,  safe  and  comfortable. 

Write  today  for  our  168  page  FREE  book  on  DEAF- 
NESS, giving  you  full  particulars  and  testimonials. 


WILSON  EAR  .DRUM  CO^ponjg 
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Speed  Up  Slow  Soil 

(Continued    From    Page  14) 

$40  to  $60  per  ton.  It  is  a  plant  tonic 
and  energizer.  It  supplies  the  young 
plant  with  available  nitrogen  just 
when  it  needs  it  most  and  develops 
a  vigorous  growth  of  the  crop  early 
in  the  season,  which  makes  it  with- 
stand unfavorable  weather  conditions 
and  the  attacks  of  diseases  or  insects, 
and  results  in  larger  yields  of  grain 
of  good  quality.  It  should  be  used 
as  a  top  dressing  at  the  rate  of  SO  to 
100  pounds  per  acre. 

How  Lime  Helps 

The  application  of  lime  in  a  five- 
year  rotation  of  corn,  oats,  wheat, 
clover  and  timothy  at  the  Ohio  Ex- 
periment Station  gave  increased  yields 
per  acre  as  follows: 

Clover  574  pounds;  timothy,  713 
pounds;  corn,  8.25  bushels;  oats,  2.72 
bushels;  wheat,  2.37  bushels.  The 
gain  for  liming  during  the  five  years' 
rotation,  in  all  crops,  amounted  to 
$20.03  per  acre  (1914  prices). 

One  thousand  pounds  of  Ground 
limestone  per  acre  were  applied  each 
year  on  the  average  at  a  total  expense 
of  about  $5.  When  the  lime  was  used 
as  a  supplement  with  manure  and 
other  fertilizers,  the  increase  in  clover 
and  grass  yields  due  to  lime  was 
larger,  the  gain  being  1005  pounds 
for  clover  and  1211  pounds  for 
timothy. 

Great  Gains  from  Phosphorus 

At  the  State  Experiment  Station  at 
Urbana,  111.,  covering  a  period  of 
twelve  years,  1903  to  1914  inclusive, 
finely  ground  rock  phosphate  used  at 
the  rate  of  one  ton  per  acre  every 
four  years  in  connection  with  organic 
manures  for  a  rotation  of  corn,  oats 
clover  and  wheat  has  paid  as  follows 
in  market  value  of  the  increases 
produced: 

Per  ton  of  Per  $1.00 
Phosphate  Invested 

First  Rotation   $  8.26  $1.69 

Second  Rotation  ....  11.33  2.31 
Third  Rotation  .....  18.89  3.85 
Averages    12.83  2.65 

The  average  gain  on  the  invest- 
ment was  265  per  cent.  • 

At  Bloomington  for  the  same  period 
the  net  profit  from  the  use  of  phos- 
phorus fertilizer  was  $54.70  per  acre, 
or  a  gain  of  300  per  cent  on  the  in- 
vestment. 

Trials  at  other  points  in  the  State 
have  shown  much  smaller  returns,  in- 
dicating a  great  difference  in  soils. 
The  beginner  in  this  way  should  in- 
vestigate on  this  point.  (See  Illinois 
Experiment  Station  Bulletin  No.  193.) 

Fertility  From  Livestock 

The  farmer  who  feeds  his  crops  to 
livestock  and  who  carefully  saves  and 
returns  the  manure  to  the  soil  retains 
on  his  farm  a  large  portion  of  the 
fertility  originally  removed  by  the 
crops. 

He  also  has  the  chance  of  a  double 
profit,  receiving  the  value  of  his  crops 
through  the  sale  of  livestock  and  live- 
stock products  and  at  the  same  time 
retaining  the  crop  constituents  on  the 
farm  as  fertilizer. 

This  is  one  reason  why  livestock 
farming  pays  better  than  crop  farm- 
ing in  the  long  run, 

A  livestock  farm  retains  its  fertil- 
ity and  productiveness. 

It  is  possible  to  maintain  the  fertil- 
ity of  the  land  without  livestock  by 
the  proper  rotation  of  crops  and  the 
use  of  green  manures  supplemented 
with  lime  and  other  chemical  fertil- 
izers as  may  be  required,  but  the 
average1  farmer  has  not  done  it  and 
probably  will  not  do  it  until  he  is 
co'nvinced  of  the  utility  of  the  plan. 

When  the  sewing  machine  begins 
to  run  hard  fill  all  oil  holes  with  coal 
oil  and  let  it  remain  over  night.  The 
next  day  wipe  dry  and  oil  with  good 
machine  oil  and  the  machine  will  be 
hard  to  hold. 


RIGHT  NOW 


Begin  to  investigate  now  the  sprayer  you  are  going  to  use  this  winter. 
When  you  decide,  be  sure  you  are  making  an  investment  of  permanent 
value — that  you  will  get  an  outfit  that  will  do  what  others  cannot  do,  and 
will  save  time  and  trouble,  and  make  money  for  you  for  years  to  come. 
That  is  just  what  you  get  in  the 


POWER 
SPRAYER 

22re  lO-poini  sprayer 


You  should  know  about  Bean  Porcelain  Lined  Cylinders,  the  Bean 
Pressure  Regulator,  the  Pump  without  a  stuffing  box.  Bean  Underneath 
Suction,  the  Bean  Reflller,  Bean  Eccentrics,  the  Bean  Rocking  Bolster, 
Bean  interchangeable  parts  and  Bean  threadless  ball  valves. 

You  owe  It  to  your  orchard  and  to  your  pocketbook  to  learn  all  about, 
Bean  Power  Sprayers  and  the  Bean  complete  line  of  hand  and  barrel  / 
pumps  and  accessories.    You  get  Bean  durability — reliability— 
efficiency— sturdiness  In  any  Bean  outfit  you  buy.    See  yowx 
nearest  Bean  dealer  at  once  or  send  coupon  to  us  for  the  / 
big  Sprayer  Catalog.  /. 

/ 


Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 

225  West  Julian  Street 


Be»n  Spray  Pump  Ce., 
229  Weat  Julian  Street. 
Sin  Joae.  California. 


Bend 
*  Catalog. 


roe  the  Bean  Sprayer  | 
I  hare  acree  ef 


/    1  am  interested  la  hand 

f    pumps   power  aprayere  ac- 


San  Jose,  California 


cessories. 
Name 
Address 
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Tilton's 


Everlasting  Axle  Grease 

Not  the  common  kind.  Made  from  the  beat 
quality  fine  powdered  graphite.  No  animal 
fats,  residuum  and  other  cheap  fillers  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  our  "Everlast- 
Iiir'"  axle  (crease.  Besides  the  high-grade 
graphite  used,  we  also  use  high-grade  steam 
cylinder  and  motor  oils  which  are  admitted 
to  stand  extreme  heat  and  cold  testa  and 
contain  the  maximum  amount  of  lubricating 
body.  Everlasting  axle  grease  is  rightly 
named  as  it  adheres  to  friction  surfaces 
better  than  any  other  axle  grease  made  to- 
day. It  will  not  congeal  when  cold,  neither 
will  it  run  out  when  warm.  Tllton'a  Ever- 
lasting Axle  grease  will  last  longer,  prolong 
the  life  of  your  axles,  cost  far  less  in  the 
long  run  than  any  other  axle  grease  made 
today.  If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  VC. 
write  us  direct  for  descriptive  circular  and 
prices. 

TILTON  LUBRICANTS  CO. 

1220  San   Pedro  St..   Loi  Angolas,  Cal. 


The  Beet  Lime  Fertilizer 


^contains,    besides    the    lime    In  preclpl-^ 
tated  most  readily  available  form,  some 
moist  organic  matter  of  manure  value. 
For  carlot  rates  in  bulk  and  pamphlet 

address 

A.    M.    BLUMER.   Sole  Distributor, 
433  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


No  matter  what  yon  have  for  sale  or 
trade  yon  should  easily  find  a  bnyer  by 
running  an  advertisement  on  the  Farmers' 
Market  Page— only  3c  per  word  per  issue. 
All  ads  must  be  in  our  office  by  the  13rd 
of  the  month. 


Daily  Milk  Record  Sheet 

For  ten  cows,  size  10  in.  by  Y1x/z  in. 

6   Sheets  for  25c,   Postpaid  25  Sheets  for     75c,  Postpaid 

15  Sheets  for  50o,   Postpaid  50  Sheets  for  $1.25,  Postpaid 

100  Sheets  for  $2.00,  Postpaid 
If  you  have  ten  cows  or  leu,  you  will  need  one  sheet  a  month;  for  twenty  cows, 
two  sheets  a  month;  for  thirty  cows,  three  sheets  a  month,  etc. 

Each  sheet  contains  record  of  the  morning  and  evening  milking  for  ten  eowa  for 
thirty-one  days,  with  a  space  for  the  total  month's  produce  of  each  cow. 
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The  Six-in-Hand 


By  Howland  Price 


AN  oriole  sat  in  the  top  of  a 
spindling  bull-pine  and  sang 
his  heart  out  to  the  light  June 
breeze;  but  to  Larkin,  walking  dog- 
gedly down  the  King's  River  trail, 
the  song,  if  it  meant  anything,  meant 
an  added  irritation. 

"March.  April.  May,  and  over  half 
of  June,"  he  fretted  to  the  river 
that  boomed  and  bawled  away  be- 
low him.  "Nearly  four  months' 
work  gone  to  hell  in  a  turn  of  your 
wrist!  All  the  field  notes,  the  con- 
tour map  of  the  flooded  area  of  the 
dam,  the  free-hand  drawings  of  the 
reservoir  basin,  all  the  details  of 
the  cross-section,  a  three-hundred- 
dollar  transit,  a  hundred-and-fifty  dol- 
lar level,  a  two-hundred-dollar  plane 
table,  the  work  of  five  men,  and  God 
knows  what  beside — three  thousand 
dollars  at  the  very  least — chucked 
into  the  river  like  an  old  sack.  And 
I  can't  do  it  over  again — I  simply 
can't." 

The  mule  had  gone  over  the  bank 
in  a  shaley  place,  and  had  made  a 
clean  drop  of  nearly  a  thousand  feet 
into  the  river.  Larkin  had  counted 
on  his  sure-footedness.  He  was  the 
best  animal  in  the  outfit.  That  was 
the  reason  why  he  had  been  intrusted 
with  the  precious  load.  Judd,  Schafer 
and  the  rest  of  the  men  had  left  him 
and  gone  over  the  ridge  early  in  the 
morning.  They  had  gone  singing  and 
yelling,  glad  to  be  free  after  the  long, 
heavy,  hot  work  in  the  canyon.  They 
had  left  him  behind  to  pack  up  his 
delicate  instruments  carefully  upon 
the  back  of  the  mule — a  task  he  would 
have  trusted  to  no  man  on  earth.  He 
was  to  have  followed  over  the  ridge, 
down  to  Presley's  Flat,  and  on  to  the 
railroad.  But  now  he  was  striding 
along  a  side  trail  that  led  another 
way.  There  was  a  black  set  of  certi- 
tude about  his  mouth  when  he  took 
that  trail.  It  led  to  Squaw  Valley, 
the  nearest  place  where  there  was 
"something  to  drink." 

The  young  surveyor  knew  what  go- 
ing to  Squaw  Valley  meant.  It  would 
be  a  week  of  oblivion,  so  far  as  the 
things  that  now  depressed  and  nearly 
crazed  him  were  concerned.  He 
knew  that  at  Squaw  Valley  he  would 
get  stupidly,  soddenly,  blindly  drunk 
— one  of  those  old  heavy  states  of 
doubtful  delight  into  which  he  had 
not  plunged  for  over  a  year,  and  from 
which  he  had  confidently  counted 
himself  free  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  remembered  the  last  time  he  had 
emerged  from  one  of  those  states, 
and  he  had  recalled  most  vividly  the 
words  of  Muriel  Coe,  spoken  in  that 
sharp  little  staccato  which  character- 
ized that  young  woman's  most  deter- 
mined delivery:  "Gray  Larkin.  I'll 
never  speak  to  you  again  until  you 
stop  drinking  for  good.  If  you  can 
show  at  the  end  of  a  year  that  you 
are  free  from  that  vile  habit,  I  shall 
be  ready  to  marry  you,  as  I  prom- 
ised, but— Oh,  Gray.  Oh,  Gray!"  and 
she  ran  away,  sobbing. 

He  had  secured  the  contract  for  the 
survey  of  the  dam  site  for  the  elec- 
trical power  company,  and,  after  much 
delay,  during  which  the  whole  scheme  ^ 
had  seemed  very  dubious  at  times,  ™ 
had  gone  to  work  with  his  men. 
Muriel's  year  was  up  on  the  third  of 
June,  but  he  could  not  get  away  for 
two  weeks  more.  He  had  written 
to  her  on  the  third  that  he  would  be 
in  Fresno  on  the  twentieth,  his  con- 
tract filled,  and  the  five-thousand- 
dollar  check  in  his  pocket.  But  now 
nearly  everything  he  had  in  the  world, 
except  Muriel,  had  seen  fit  to  leave 
him  alone  on  the  brink  of  a  thou- 


sand-foot cliff,  and  go  dashing  down 
a  mad  canyon.  It  was  too  much  for 
mortal  man  to  bear.  Nothing  but 
drink  could  drown  the  memory  of 
that.  The  sooner  the  better,  too.  As 
for  Muriel,  she  need  never  know.  She 
was  a  woman.  She  could  not  under- 
stand. She  would  have  sat  down  and 
cried.  But  he  could  not  cry.  All  he 
could  do  was  to 

Here  the  trail  dipped  into  the  stage 
road,  and  down  there,  right  at  the 
watering-place,  stood  the  stage  itself. 
The  trail  to  Squaw  Valley  led  across 
the  road  and  down  the  gulch,  but  by 
taking  the  stage  and  going  with  it 
up  the  ridge  and  down  on  the  other 
side,  he  would  reach  the  place  almost 
as  soon,  though  by  a  longer  route. 
He  was  hot  and  tired,  and  the  out- 
side seat  looked  inviting.  So  he 
climbed  up  to  the  side  of  the  driver — 
stout,  red-faced  Jim  Aiken — who  was 
listlessly  watching  his  horses  drink 
the  gulch  water.  Gray  Larkin  knew 
Jim,  and  knew  that  he  was  proud  of 
his  team,  six  rather  rough-looking 
mustangs  from  the  famous  Snowden 
ranch,  and  each  with  a  great,  ugly 
"S-bar"  brand  on  his  right  flank.  Jim 
was  generally  talkative  enough,  but 
now  he  said  little,  giving  Gray  a 
stupid,  noncommittal  greeting,  and 
looking  dully  at  him  through  bleared 
eyes.  The  team  swished  out  of  the 
water  and  up  the  rutty  road,  the 
driver  swaying  in  his  seat  and  look- 
ing as  though  a  fall  into  the  dust 
would  be  an  easy  matter.  But  Gray 
was  not  thinking  of  him.  He  was 
thinking  of  his  desperate  luck  and 
what  it  meant  to  him.  A  rude  wind 
blew  down  the  gulch,  and  Gray's  eye 
took  in  a  hawk  that  was  breasting  the 
breeze  bravely.  The  soaring  bird 
sent  his  thoughts  to  Browning's 
"Rabbi  ben  Ezra,"  in  'which  he 
used  to  have  faith.  The  strongest 
couplet  ran  in  his  head: 
"Then  welcome  each  rebuff 
That  turns  earth's  smoothness  rough." 

"Oh,  what  philosophy!"  he  thought. 
"A  beaten  man  is  to  shake  hands  with 
his  bad  luck,  eh?  What  a  lot  of 
clotted  rot!'' 

Jim's  whip  fell  from  his  hand,  and 
he  clapped  on  the  brake,  awkwardly, 


nearly  tumbling  into  the  road. 

"Yes;  I'll  get  it  for  you — you  poor, 
drunken  fool!"  said  Gray.  He  got 
down  lightly  over  the  wheel,  and  go- 
ing back,  picked  up  the  whip  and 
gave  it  a  savage  crack.  As  he  passed 
the  coach  he  glanced  in  curiously  at 
the  passengers.  They  were  all  mill 
hands,  going  to  work  in  the  lumber 
camps — all  except  two,  who  sat  on 
the  back  seat,  and  were  pronouncedly 
feminine  as  to  dress,  thought  not  dis- 
tinctive as  to  looks,  because  of  their 
flimsy  face  covering. 

"Two  trim  pieces  of  calico,"  was 
Gray's  comment:  "but  what  do  they 
want  to  wear  veils  for  in  all  this 
dust  and  heat?  Should  think  they'd 
stifle." 

He  found  Jim  leaning  back  in  his 
seat  with  a  world  of  weariness  in  his 
face,  his  eyes  half  closed,  and  his 
hands  so  relaxed  that  the  lines  were 
like  to  fall  from  them. 

"You  c'n  drive  six,  can't  yeh?" 
asked  Jim  drowsily.  "Awful  tired 
t'day.  Been  workin'  ev'y  day — s'een 
hours  a  day."  He  handed  the  reins  to 
Gray,  who  took  them,  gingerly,  and 
with  a  cumbered  sense  of  their  com- 
plete sufficiency  as  a  test  for  his  driv- 
ing powers.  He  had  driven  four-in- 
hand,  and  thought  he  might  manage 
the  six — the  leaders  were  wonderfully 
knowing  brutes.  He  "got  the  hang 
of  it"  in  a  few  minutes,  and  was  soon 
cracking  the  whip  right  merrily  and 
studying  the  intricacies  of  the  brake. 
Relieved  of  his  responsibility,  Jim 
leaned  back  still  further,  and  in  sidling 
places,  when  he  was  not  threatening 
to  fall  off  the  box,  he  was  leaning  af- 
fectionately upon  the  strained  and 
fully  occupied  driver.  The  disgust  of 
Larkin  because  of  this  involuntary 
attention  found  vent  in  little  groans 
and  shoves  of  the  shoulder.  The 
man's  breath  was  something  worse 
than  the  fumes  of  Gehenna.  It  was 
simply  intolerable. 

At  the  top  of  the  ridge,  where  Gray 
could  look  down  into  Squaw  Valley, 
and  almost  see  the  low  roof  of  Old 
Craig's  groggery,  a  vision  of  the  bar- 
room, with  its  blanket-covered  poker 
tables,  the  old  frayed  billiard  table, 
and  the  graphophone,  squawking 
forth  "Just  One  Girl,"  came  to  him, 
but  somehow  it  was  not  as  welcome 
as  it  was  before  the  past  hour  in 
which,he  had  been  trying  to  escape 
from  Jim's  gin-soaked  breath. 

Scraggly  pines  fought  for  a  footing 
among  great  blocks  of  granite  at  the 
top  of  the  ridge.  If  Gray  Larkin's 
eyes  had  been  all  for  the  horses  he 
would  not  have  seen  the  streak  of  shin- 
ing steel  that  lay  along  the  top  of  one 
of  the  rocks  or  the  slouch  hat  behind 
it.     But  he  saw,  and  in  an  instant 
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He  Beat  Me  Home 

By  Strickland  Gillilan. 

HEN  for  a  little    walk  we 
went, 

On   errand  or  on  pleasure 
bent, 

As  we  drew  near  our  vine-clad  gate, 
My  always-present  walking  mate 
Would  slip  his  chubby  hand  from 
mine 

And,  toddling  on  past  shrub  and 
vine, 

Would  turn  and  say,  with  baby  wit, 
"I  beat  'oo  home,  a  'ittle  bit!" 

God  was  so  good  to  him  and  me 
As  to  permit  our  lives  to  be 
Like  those  of  two  frank,  boyhood 

chums 

Together  solving  life's  hard  sums. 
I,  as  the  elder,  sometimes  knew 
Where  in  his  path  lay  bog  or  slough 
So  I  might  point  it  out  in  time 
To  save  him  from  the  fall  and  grime. 

Today  some  kind  friends  came  and 

spoke 

Gently  to  me.  And  then  awoke 
A  slumbering  memory  of  Then: 
I  dreamed  he  was  a  babe  again; 
That  he  before  my  feet  had  sped 
To  reach  our  door  a  step  ahead — 
Through  trembling  lips  I  whisper  it, 
"He  beat  me  home — a  little  bit." 


smelled  danger.  He  cracked  his  whip 
and  the  "S-bar"  horses  strained  in 
their    collars,    the    leaders  dancing 

wildly. 

"Shove  up  yer  paws!" 

The  slouch  hat  came  around  from 
behind  the  rock,  and  there  was  a  long, 
black  mask  banging  under  it.  The 
wind  switched  the  mask  and  almost 
revealed  the  face  beneath  it.  The 
stage  robber's  hand  was  flung  up  to 
his  chin  to  grasp  and  hold  the  mask, 
"and  in  that  instant  appeared  Gray 
Larkin's  opportunity.  There  were 
not  ten  steps  to  the  downward  sweep 
of  the  Squaw  Valley  grade.  His 
quick  whip  hissed  and  sang  above 
the  horses  and  scpurged  the  flinching 
wheelers.  The  next  whirl  touched 
the  ambling  off-horse  of  the  middle 
pair,  and  above  the  rattle  of  the 
wheels  rose  the  voice  of  the  devil- 
may-care  driver,  who  had  caught  the 
names  of  the  horses  from  the  drunken 
Jim: 

"Hey,  hey,  hey!  Up  there.  Nell! 
Get  up,  Jack!  Bil-1-1!" 

A  shot  rang  from  the  ready  gun 
in  the  hands  of  the  man  with  the 
black  mask. 

"Stop  her!  Stop  her!"  he  demanded 
peremptorily.  "Pull  her  up  or  I'll 
shoot  yeh  all  to  pieces!'' 

Gray's  answer  was  a  quick  curse 
and  a  terrific  explosion  of  his  whip, 
which  sent  the  leaders  forward  on  the 
run.  The  coach  swayed  around  a 
little  turn,  and  then  was  off  down  the 
grade,  without  a  scrape  of  the  brake 
block  or  the  tightening  of  one  of  the 
six  long  lines  in  Gray's  steady  hand. 

Zwit!  Zwit!  sang  two  bullets,  fly- 
ing past  Gray's  head,  one  of  them 
grazing  his  temple  and  sending  a 
warm  stream  of  blood  down  over  his 
face.  Screams  rang  from  the  back 
seat,  and  there  were  gruff  protests 
from  other  parts  of  the  coach. 

"Hold  up  or  he'll  kill  us  all!" 
bawled  one  unnerved  baritone. 


"He  ain't  shooting  at  you!' 


was 
next 
they 


Gray's  rapid  satire.  But  the 
shot  was  very  wild,  and  as 
plunged  down  into  the  hollow  among 
the  rocks  they  were  safe  from  further 
attack.  Jim  lurched  against  Gray, 
and  came  to  his  senses. 

"Hold-up?"  he  asked,  on  the  alert 
in  an  instant.  "And  you  got  away? 
Good  for  you.  Gray.  He  was  after 
that  eight  thousand  of  the  mill  com- 
pany's money  in  the  box  there.  An' 
still  a-running?  Gee,  can't  you  throw 
snake." 

"He  isn't  going  to  catch  me  by  any 
short-cut,  if  I  know  it,"  said  Gray, 
with  a  tremendous  whip-crack.  They 
rushed  on  down  the  grade,  the  stage 
swinging  and  lurching  at  the  turns, 
and  all  but  toppling  over  one  of  them. 
Soon  the  Squaw  Valley  houses 
popped  up  from  behind  the  trees,  and 
there  was  Old  Craig's  crazy  sign 
hanging  across  the  crazy  little  side- 
walk. 

"We'll  step  in  there  an'  take  some- 
thin'  on  this,"  said  Jim,  twirling  his 
thumb  toward  Craig's;  and  there  was 
a  thirsty  look  in  his  eye. 

"All  right,"  said  Gray.  But  the 
tone  was  not  so  responsive  as  the 
words.  The  man's  breath  seemed  to 
foretell  what  his  own  would  be  before 
long.  And  yet  "taking  something" 
now  would  be  the  beginning  of  that 
week  of  happy  oblivion  to  which  he 
had  been  rushing  so  blindly.  Happy? 
He  looked  at  Jim,  whose  eyes  were 
shot  with  crimson  threads,  and  whose 
hand  shook  like  the  needle  in  his  lost 
transit.  Still  he  slowed  the  horses 
and  headed  them  straight  for  Craig's. 

And  then  a  voice — Muriel's  beyond 
question — floated  to  him  from  some- 
where out  of  the  vortex  of  the  mem- 
ories he  was  trying  his  best  to  stifle, 
and  made  his  puzzled  will  as  shaky 
as  Jim's  nerveless  hands.  He  started 
up  in  wonder,  and  for  an  instant  a 
blur  lay  all  over  the  shabby  little 
town,  upon  which,  however,  the  sun- 
glare  was  playing  so  strongly  as  to 
dispel  all  belief  in  the  vision  which 
he  had  thought  at  the  first  must 
surely  accompany  that  voice.  He 
glanced  at  the  rakish,  uncouth  little 
band  of  idlers  in  front  of  Craig's,  and 
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they  again  took  on  their  look  of 
every-day  reality.  Then  once  more 
came  the  voice,  clear  in  tone,  but  the 
'words, whatever  they  were,  or  prayer 
or  warning,  were  lost,  for  Jim's 
heavy,  swill-fed  breath  was  pursuing 
him  with:  "Craig  keeps  the  best 
straight  goods  on  the  hull  road. 
Gimme  them  lines,  now.  You're 
awful  kind  to  take  'em  back  there. 
I  dunno  what  made  me  so  dopey. 
What  I  need  is  a  little  bracer." 

But  Gray  did  not  give  up  the  lines. 
He  headed  the  leaders  out  and  down 
the  road,  though  they  tried  to  swing 
in  as  was  their  wont — headed  them 
straight  out,  and  smote  the  middle 
team  fiercely. 

"What's  up?  Ain't  yeh  goin'  to 
stop  here?"  demanded  Jim.  "Lemme 
have  them  there  lines." 

"No  sir-ee!"  The  whip  snapped 
viciously  over  the  wheelers.  The 
stage  was  off  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  while 
the  loungers  at  Craig's  stood  up  and 
shouted  after  it,  waving  their  hands. 

"But  we've  got  to  stop  there.  It's 
as  good  as  my  contract's  worth!"  in- 
sisted Jim. 

"Oh,  hang  your  contract!"  said 
Gray.  "I'm  more  afraid  of  that  place 
than  I  am  of  the  stage  robber.  You 
can  go  back  later  and  pick  up  the  mail 
if  you  want  to.  I'm  going  to  Pres- 
ley's Flat.  Got  important  business 
there  that  cant'  wait." 

The  stage  driver  tried  to  take  the 
reins  from  his  hands,  but  he  clung  on, 
and  swung  along  with  a  free  brake 
down  the  grade  to  Presley's  in  fifteen 
minutes  after  passing  Squaw  Valley. 
There  he  handed  the  lines  to  Jim,  and 
said:  "You'll  excuse  me,  but  I  had 
to  meet  some  friends  here.  Guess  I 
got  in  ahead  of  them." 

"That's  all  right,  young  feller,"  said 
the  stage  driver,  admiringly.  "And 
when  you  want  a  job  at  handling 
stage  horses  let  me  know.  I'll  recom- 
mend you.  You're  the  best  man  at 
slingin'  snake  I  ever  see.  But  I 
don't  know  why  you  were  so  blamed 
anxious  to  git  by  Squaw  Valley.  We 
might  a  got  a  drink  there — I'm  all- 
fired  thirsty — but  there  aint  a  drop 
o'  bug  jooce  in  this  place.  Presley's 
one  o'  them  silly  Prohibitionists!" 

The  passengers  all  got  down  from 
the  coach  before  Gray  stepped  from 
the  box.  He  was  "a  bit  frayed 
around  the  edges,"  as  he  said,  and 
didn't  feel  like  meeting  anybody.  But 
he  had  to  meet  some  one  for  one  of 
the  veiled  young  women  came  for- 
ward before  he  stepped  over  the 
wheel  and  spoke  concernedly  to  him 
in  Muriel's  voice:  "Gray,  get  right 
down  and  let  me  see  your  face. 
What's  the  matter  with  it.  It's  all 
blood." 

He  had  forgotten  his  scratch,  but 
he  wiped  his  face,  mechanically  now, 
while  he  stared  at  Muriel,  and  asked: 
"How  did  you  ever  get  here?  Were 
you  inside  all  the  time?" 

"Yes;  I  came  up  with  Kate  Nicholls. 
She's  going  to  teach  the  Squaw  Val- 
ley school." 

"And  you  thought  you  might  run 
across  me  up  here,  too,  didn't  you, 
and  go  back  to  Fresno  with  me?"  he 
asked,  tenderly,  putting  his  arm 
around  her  right  before  the  whole 
crowd. 

She  smiled,  and  blushed  a  "yes." 
"But  your  face?"  she  asked,  solicit- 
ously. 

"Oh,  it's  nothing — just  a  graze.  It 
doesn't  hurt.  But  I  must  apologize 
to  your  friend  for  carrying  her  past 
her  station." 

"You — were  you  driving?  Did  you 
run  away  from  the  robber?"  and  she 
smiled  upon  him,  proudly. 

"Yes,  I  drove;  and  I've  got  such  a 
lot  to  tell  you.  Come  away  from 
the  rest  and  get  the  sad  story  of  my 
bad  luck." 

They  walked  down  the  road  a  little 
way,  and  he  told  her  of  his  loss  and 
how  it  had  so  nearly  undone  him. 

"And  that  was  the  reason  why  we 
were  whisked  past  Squaw  Valley," 
she  said.    "You  were  running  away 

Continued  on  Page  37. 


— usually  the  hardest  job  on  the 
place — make  it  the  easiest  and  save  time 
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PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 


Vali 

UuHranteei. 
for  rrr-rviir** 

Main  and  Howard  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


Five  book 
FREE 


You  will  find  in- 
formation worth 
many  dollars  to 
you  in  the  five 
Giant  books.  They 
are  written  to  show 
Pacific  Coast  land 
owners  how  to  save 
and  make  money 
by  using 


C^fARM  POWDERS 

^^•aammssssa**^^  STUMPING  AGS  CULTURAL 

Here  are  the  subjects  of  the  books  that  are  sent  FREE: 


StuiTlfs^  24  pages,  23  illustrations.  Ex- 
H**  plains  and  shows  the  most 
effective  methods  of  blasting.  Tells  you  how  to 
get  out  stumps  of  any  size  cleaner,  easier  and 
cheaper  by  using  either  of  the  Giant  Farm  Pow- 
ders— Eureka  Stumping  Powder  for  dry  work 
and  Giant  Stumping  Powder  for  wet  work. 
Rj-kulr)*>«»c    Shows  how  to  place  charges 

Douiuers  for  stone  blasting.  Gives 

amount  of  Giant  Powder  required  to  break  up 
stones  of  various  sizes. 

(*Yf\n*.  ^°  c'eeP  P'owmS  or  cultivation  is 
V^rUJJS  half  so  effective  as  subsoiling;  with 
the  Giant  Farm  Powders.  If  you  believe  in  til- 
lage you  believe  in  subsoil  blasting.  Ask  for  the 
Giant  Subsoiling  book,  "Better  Farm  Tillage." 

Ti.ga.aa  Trees  in  blasted  beds  develop 
*  *  CCS  twj,e  tnc  root  systems  of  trees 
in  unblasted  soil.  They  have  the  loosened 
earth  and  the  food  needed  to  do  it.  In 
blasted  soil,  rains  and  irrigation  water  sink 
down  many  feet  and  acre  is  no  surface 
run-off.  The  Giant  Ctpe  book,  "Better 
Orchard  Tillage,"   gives  complete  direc- 

The  Giant  Powder  Co.,  Con. 

Home  Office :  San  Francisco 

"Eueryrhinp'  for  Blasting" 
Distributors  everywhere  in  the  West 


tions  for  orchard  soil  improTe- 
ment. 

T"\; a. „L  _ „  You  can  blast  out 
LMtCneS  fata,  deep  d.tches 
with  Giant  Powders.  The  sides  will 
he  sharp  and  even.  The  Giant  Book, 
"Better  Ditching,"  tells  how  to  do  it. 

Mail  the  Coupon 

Any  or  all  of  three  books  will  ba 
sent  on  request.  Mark  in  the  coupon 
(or  write  on  a  postcard)  the  subjects 
that  interest  you.  Doit  note,  before 
you  lay  this  aside. 


°W,i"  Co..  CoB. 


TRACTOR  USERS 

ATTENTION! 

And  anyone  with  6  or  14  horses  —  let  us  build  you  a  SCHMEISER 
LEVELER  of  the  GIANT  TYPE.  Remember  that  we  allow  you  to  use 
same  for  3  days.    In  other  words,  you  are  the  judge  and  the  jury. 

These  machines  are  very  inexpensive  to  run.  They  are  as  fool-proof 
as  mechanical  ingenuity  can  make  them.  They  have  a  wonderful  capacity 
and  will  soon  pay  for  themselves.  As  one  of  our  customers  states,  It 
will  make  a  deep  fill  as  well  as  put  the  finishing  touch  on  a  fine  garden. 


The 


Has  a  message  that 
farmer  on  acconut  of 

It  Is  estimated  that 
for  one  carload  of 
dried  vegetables  It 
requires  167  cars  to 
move  and  distribute 
the  same  value  In 
canned  vegetables. 
The  figures  are  in- 
teresting as  showing 
the  enormous  saving 
in  cars  which  might 
be  effected,  were  the 
farmers  to  Interest  themselves 
in  using  more  dried  fruit  and 
vegetables  and  less  of  the 
canned  product.  These  are 
the  figures.  It  takes  52  cars 
of  canned  vegetables  to  equal 
one  carload  of  dried  vegeta- 
bles.   The  empty  cans  which 


loads. 


Let  us  send  you  one  of  our  latest  catalogs  on  these  earth  moving  machines  as 
well  as  other  articles  we  manufacture. 

These  Levelers  move  immense  amounts  of  dirt  daily  and  work  on  ground  too 
tough  for  horses  and  Fresnos  to  tackle,  and  are  now  being  used  with  utmost  success 
by  a  great  many  ranchers,  large  and  small — also  by  contractors — saving  their  own- 
ers time,  labor  and  money. 

Please  advise  the  horsepower  you  have,  so  we  can  quote  you  Intelligently  on 
the  machine  suitable  for  that  power. 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Company 

321  Mechanic  Street  DAVIS,  CAL. 

Manufacturers  of 

Sure  Fop  Almond  Holler  and  Separator,  3  sixes;  McOarvln  Fruit  and  Olive  Graders, 
any  size;  Bchandoney  &  Harrington  Equalizing  Hitches,  any  else:  Diamond  Special 
Harrows,  Baker  Singletree  Clips,  Martin  Farm  Ditcher  and  Road  Grader,  and 
Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic  Hay  Derricks. 


A.  A.  A.  Evaporator  Mfg  Co. 

2371-73  Market  Street 

San  Francisco 


is  of  interest  to  every 
its  economy  and  utility. 

are    transported  to 
the  canneries  require 
another  62  cars.  The 
lumber  which  makes 
the    cases    for  the 
canned  good  requires 
23  lumber  cars,  and 
23  more  cars  to  haul 
the  box  shooks.  The 
tin  which  goes  into 
the  cans  requires  six 
and    one-half  car- 
Other   materials  re- 
quire ten  cars.    This  makes  a 
total  of  167  cars  which  are 
used     to     manufacture  the 
equivalent    in    canned  vege- 
tables to  one  carload  of  dried 
vegetables. 


The  A.  A.  A.  dried  way  is  the  very  latest  and  up-to-date  method — 
Rapid — Strictly  Sanitary— A  guard  against  all  Impurities — Even  the  air  Is 
filtered — Large  quantities  of  product  dried  in  a  very  small  space — Product 
absolutely  uniform — No  chemicals  need  be  used — Loss  by  rain  or  fire  re- 
moved— Labor  saved  in  handling. 

r—        MAIL  THIS  COUPON       

The  A.  A.  A.  Evaporator  Mfg.  Co., 
2371-73  Market  St., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen;    Kindly  send  us  information  on  yonr  A.  A.  A.  Evaporator. 
Name  Address  or  R.  F.  D...,  


n 


City  State   

No.  of  Acres    Kind  of  Fruits-Vegetables . 


Some  Farm  Experiences 


Green  Corn,  Pollination,  Livestock. 

By  D.  J.  Whitney 


0/  Barter.  Tutor*  Countv.  Cal. 

N  August  6th  of  this  year  a 


0 neighbor  planted  a  small  patch 
of  sweet  corn,  part  Golden 
Bantam  and  part  Oregon  Evergreen. 
On  October  10th  he  had  ears  to  eat 
from  the  Golden  Bantam  and  10  days 
later  ears  from  the  Oregon  Ever- 
green. Since  that  time  there  has 
been  enough  for  his  own  use  and  to 
spare,  and  three  days  ago  he  picked 
16  dozen  and  sold  them  in  town  for 
20  and  25  cents  a  dozen. 

The  point  of  particular  interest  is 
not  yield,  but  the  fact  of  their  being 
an  excellent  market  for  such  a  simple 
and  easily  produced  crop.  This  is  a 
real  farming  section,  but  people  prac- 
tically quit  eating  corn  several 
months  ago  because  they  did  not  have 
it  to  eat,  and  they  have  been  willing 
to  pay  a  good  price  for  it  ever  since, 
but  no  one  to  speak  of  seemed  to 
have  thought  of  planting  any. 

The  system  seems  to  be  this:  far- 
mers who  believe  in  raising  some 
garden  truck  usually  plant  a  patch  of 
corn  after  the  spring  warms  up  or 
as  soon  after  that  as  they  have  time. 
This  corn  comes  to  maturity,  or  eat- 
ing condition,  and  no  more  is  planted. 
Practically  no  one  figures  on  planting 
at  intervals  of  three  weeks  or  a  month 
and  so  a  very  promising  opening  for 
a  little  money  is  overlooked.  Having 
sized  up  this  situation  some  time 
since,  I  asked  a  grocer  about  the 
corn  supply  during  the  summer  and 
found,  as  stated,  that  after  the  early 
planted  crop  was  gone  prices  stiff- 
ened up  and  the  supply  fell  below  the 
demand.  The  retail  price  of'  table 
corn  last  week  was  30  cents  per 
dozen. 

My  neighbor  who  had  the  experi- 
ence with  corn  attributes  the  rapid 
maturity  of  the  corn  to  the  hot  days 
and  warm  nights  at  and  for  a  week  or 
two  following  planting.  The  corn 
was  a  "catch  crop"  planted  because 
the  land  was  available  then  and  it 
was  too  late  to  plant  much  else.  One 
year  they  had  table  corn  as  late  as 
the  tenth  of  December. 

A  Pollination  Question 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  a  hill  of  In- 
dian corn  standing  alone  will  rarely 
have  more  than  a  scattered  kernel  or 
so  on  the  ears.  Only  a  fair  sized  body 
of  hills  as  a  rule  will  develop  well 
filled  ears.  On  this  place,  however,  I 
found  twice  this  summer  single, 
isolated  hills  of  table  corn  volunteer- 
ing along  side  of  rows  of  Egyptian 
corn  and  feterita,  and  on  both  hills 
the  ears  were  perfectly  filled  out. 
The  only  explanation  is  that  they 
were  self  pollinated  successfully, 
which  would  be  amazing  if  true,  or 
the  maize  was  pollinized  from  the 
Egyptian  corn,  an  entirely  different 
species,  though  belonging  to  the  same 
group  of  plants.  Does  anyone  know 
if  Egyptian  corn  will  pollinize  maize? 
It  would  have  been  interesting  to 
have  let  the  corn  mature  and  to  have 
planted  some  of  the  grains  to  see 
what  would  develop. 

Killing  a  Bot  Fly 

This  little  experience  of  last  week 
was  a  surprise,  and  it  *may  prove  pro- 
fitable to  some,  though  a  common 
place  thing  to  old  farmers.  While 
picking  tomatoes  the  other  morning 
one  of  the  horses,  who  was  hitched 


to  a  sled  near  by,  started  to  jerk  his 
head  back  suddenly  at  intervals  and 
to  act  nervous.  Could  see  no  sign  of 
trouble  so  wondered  what  it  was  all 
about  until  an  old  time  retired 
farmer  came  around  and  tried  to  sell 
me  some  life  insurance  and  I  asked 
him  what  was  the  trouble.  He  said  a 
fly,  the  kind  that  caused  bots,  was 
bothering  the  horse,  and  went  up  and 
held  his  hand  under  the  horse's  neck. 
Pretty  .soon  Mr.  Fly  buzzed  up  and 
hovered  stationary  about  a  foot  under 
and  a  little  back  from  the  horse's 
chin.  Swoop  went  the  arm.  Mr.  Fly 
was  mashed  and  the  horse  quieted 
down. 

Nature  is  a  funny  thing;  the  fly  ap- 
parently had  a  regular  method  of  at- 
tack, which  made  it  the  simplest  pos- 
sible thang  to  destroy  him,  for  the 
visitor  knew  just  what  to  do  and 
got  the  fly  first  time.  The  fly  was  a 
light  gray  insect  a  little  smaller  and 
lighter  than  a  bee,  and  seems  to  strike 
at  the  chin  instead  of  around  the 
shoulders  and  back  like  a  regular 
horse  fly. 

Dominion  Over  Beasts 

Several  mornings  ago  I  went  to  the 
pasture  after  a  team  to  take  out  to 
the  corn  field  where  I  was  topping 
corn.  Either  because  I  had,  contrary 
to  custom,  a  bridle  instead  of  a  chain, 
or  because  she  had  eaten  enough  corn 
the  previous  day  to  make  her  frisky, 
the  old  mare  decided  she  would 
sooner  stay  out  in  the  field  than  to 
go  to  work,  so  she  picked  up  her 
heels  and  galloped  off.  That  wouldn't 
do  at  all,  so  for  over  an  hour  I 
walked  steadily  after  her,  making  her 
feel  that  I  was  after  her  head  all  the 
time,  and  although  that  mare  had  the 
power  to  keep  out  of  my  way  for  six 
months  without  particular  effort,  she 
quickly  went  from  frisky  joyfulness 
to  worried  care  and  finally  was  com- 
pletely worn  out  when  she  did  sur- 
render. This  is  a  simple  little  occur- 
rence and  doubtless  has  occurred  to 
everybody  on  a  farm.  It  does,  how- 
ever, impress  oi»e  with  the  fact  that 
man  with  a  human  intellect  has  his 
way  with  animals  far  more  swift  and 
powerful  than  he  could  be.  To  im- 
press on  the  mare's  mind  that  such 
conduct  would  not  do  I  chained  her 
up  immediately  and  gave  her  from 
the  rear  about  three  hard  licks  with  a 
club.  She  is  an  animal  with  brains 
enough  to  know  what  a  licking  is 
for.  The  other  horse,  by  the  way, 
goes  crazy  with  fear  of  a  blow  and  a 
whipping  would  teach  him  nothing. 
The  mare,  it  can  be  said,  has  waited 
to  be  caught  ever  since,  and  I  for  my 
part,  have  used  a  chain  instead  of  a 
bridle  (she  does  not  wear  an  halter) 
when  going  after  her  and  have 
stroked  her  to  make  her  feel  happy 
when  she  was  caught. 

Hens  Dislike  Confusion 

For  the  past  two  weeks  until  yes- 
terday noon  a  colt  has  been  locked 
in  barn  and  corral  in  order  to  wean 
it.  Yesterday  it  was  put  in  the  pasture 
with  a  yearling  colt  (its  full  sister) 
and  other  horses,  the  mother,  who 
has  been  sold,  having  been  kept  out 
of  sight  on  an  adjoining  ranch.  Be- 
fore the  colt  was  put  in  the  barn  a 
small  bunch  of  pullets  were  laying  in 
the  barn  about  seven  to  eight  eggs  a 
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day.  While  the  colt  and  the  yearling 
were  in  corral  and  barn,  the  yearling 
being  kept  there  for  company,  the  egg 
production  dropped  to  an  average  of 
about  five  a  day,  and  today,  the  first 
day  with  no  horses  to  disturb  the 
hens  there  were  11  eggs  laid.  As 
eggs  are  worth  50  cents  a  dozen,  hav- 
ing the  colts  in  the  barn  cost  in  egg 
production  about  20  cents  a  day.  A 
person  seldom  figures  those  little 
losses.  Anyway  in  this  case  it  could 
not  be  helped.  Leghorn  pullets  quit 
laying  far  more  than  the  heavier 
breeds  in  this  instance,  or  else  they 
stole  their  nests  away  and  the  others 
did  not. 

Stolen  Nests  Costly 

A  week  ago  we  found  where  a 
pullet  had  stolen  a  nest  and  started 
to  set  on  eggs  that  could  not  possibly 
hatch,  and  there  were  16  eggs  in  the 
nest,  only  four  being  good.  If  the 
pullet  was  forth  a  dollar,  the  eggs  we 
lost  by  her  stealing  her  nest  away 
were  worth  half  as  much  as  she  was. 
It  is  poor  business  to  let  a  hen  steal 
away  her  nest,  and  this  would  not 
have  been  found  if  she  had  not  been 
seen  clucking. 

Peanuts  Profitable 

AN  OPPORTUNITY  is  being 
offered  to  California  farmers  in 
the  raising  of  peanuts.  Pea- 
nuts are  now  grown  with  large  profit 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  the 
coming  year  will  see  the  acreage  in 
this  State  greatly  increased.  The  sale 
of  peanut  butter  is  rapidly  increasing, 
one  manufacturer  alone  buying  200 
carloads  a  year. 

In  Texas  peanut-growing  ranks 
high  with  cotton  and  no  doubt  within 
the  next  few  years  California  will  be 
raising  a  large  portion  of  peanuts 
consumed  in  the  United  States. 


Honors  to  McNear 

SB.  M'NEAR,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Sperry 
•  Flour  Company,  has  been  ap- 
pointed divisional  chairman  of  the 
United  States  Food  Administration 
Milling  Division  by  Herbert  Hoover. 
This  new  division,  No.  9,  known  as 
the  Southern  Pacific  Milling  Division, 
comprises  the  States  of  California, 
Nevada  and  Arizona. 

Hereafter  all  millers  in  these  three 
States  will  report  to  Mr.  McNear  and 
he  will  facilitate  co-operation  be- 
tween the  grain  division  and  the  mill- 
ing division,  so  that  the  milling  of 
wheat  into  flour  can  be  carried  for- 
ward with  the  least  possible  waste 
motion.  Mr.  McNear  will  maintain 
headquarters  in  San  Francisco. 

It  is  interesting  to  record  that  the 
milling  industry  of  the  United  States 
was  the  first  big  American  business 
to  offer  itself  to  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration. As  a  result  the  milling  in- 
dustry is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Food 
Administration  and  every  employe  of 
a  milling  concern  is  in  reality  working 
for  the  Government. 


Biggest  Seed  Farm 

SLOAN  BROTHERS,  Stockton 
seed  growers  and  wholesalers, 
have  purchased  the  Canal  Ranch, 
a  tract  of  3380  acres  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley,  from  Henry  Riley.  The 
land  will  be  further  improved  at  a 
cost  of  $100,000. 

Sloan  Brothers  will  use  the  lands 
for  the  extensive  production  of  seeds. 

Sloan  Brothers'  seed  farm  will  be 
the  largest  farm  in  the  United  States 
devoted  exclusively  to  seed  growing 
and  owned  by  the  seed  growers  them- 
selves. There  is  a  larger  tract  devoted 
to  seeds,  but  it  is  leased  by  the  grow- 
ers from  other  owners. 


To  Save  Milk  Cans 

WITH  the  co-operation  of  the 
dairy  trade,  George  E.  Hask- 
ell expert  in  dairy  products, 
has  collected  information  on  the 
probable  future  supply  of  milk  and 
cream  cans.  The  sheet  steel  and  tin 
plate  industries  have  been  burdened 
with  war  orders  to  the  extent  that 
cans  for  dairy  products  are  not  only 
high  priced,  but  are  frequently  un- 
obtainable. 

Conservation  of  present  supplies  is 
therefore  essential  to  insure  enough 
containers  for  marketing  the  milk  and 
cream  which  American  farmers  have 
been  asked  to  produce.  A  campaign 
is  being  made  to  check  the  rough 
handling  of  shipping  cans  by  trans- 
portation companies  and  to  investi- 
gate methods  of  straightening  and 
retinning  old  and  battered  cans. 

Mishandling  of  cans  includes  three 
classes  of  abuses: 

1 —  Unloading  cans  at  wrong  sta- 
tions. 

2 —  Unloading  cans  with  unneces- 
sary roughness. 

3—  Alio  wing  cans  to  remain  out  in 
the  rain  and  become  rusty  or  be 
stolen. 

Investigations  as  to  rejuvenating  old 
cans  show  that  the  cost  varies  from 
one-fourth  to  one-third  the  value  of 
new  cans.  In  the  renewing  process 
old  cans  are  taken  apart,  the  bent 
metal  straightened  and  new  sections 
furnished  if  necessary.  The  cans  are 
then  reassembled  and  retinned. 

While  this  matter  is  of  great  in- 
terest to  creameries  and  large  milk 
plants,  farmers  can  take  advantage  of 
the  economy  by  making  up  a  car  and 
marking  their  cans  to  identify  owner- 
ship. A  specimen  retinned  can  se- 
cured by  Mr.  Haskell  compared  favor- 
ably with  a  new  can  in  strength  and 
weight. 


Nevada's  Safety  Road 

A THOUSAND  motorists  and 
other  good  roads  workers  are 
banded  together  in  Nevada  to 
provide  comfortable  travel  for  motor 
tourists  wise  enough  to  take  the 
Overland  trail.  Besides,  they  are 
working  in  a  practical  and  optimistic 
way  that  means  business. 

This  route  crosses  the  State 
through  Tecoma,  Montello,  Cobre, 
Wells,  Deeth,  Halleck,  Elko,  Carlin, 
Beowawe,  Battle  Mountain,  Gol- 
conda,  Winnemucca,  Mill  City,  Imlay, 
Oreana,  Lovelock,  Wadsworth,  Reno 
and  Verdi.  About  half  of  its  455 
miles  is  through  desert  land,  but  the 
longest  stage  between  supply  sta- 
tions is  only  45  miles,  and  this  stretch 
has  three  points  where  water  can  be 
obtained. 

The  road  follows  closely  along 
railroad,  telegraph  and  telephone 
lines  the  entire  distance  across  the 
State,  being  only  10  miles  away  from 
a  railroad  at  the  farthest  point. 

This  one  feature  means  a  great  deal 
toward  removing  the  dread  of  desert 
travel,  as  the  average  motorist  is  not 
yet  too  independent  to  welcome  an 
occasional  opportunity  to  wave  at 
railroad  travelers  on  a  drive  of  nearly 
500  miles  across  a  country  necessar- 
ily rather  monotonous  and  even 
lonely  in  many  respects. 

And  if  you  do  happen  to  have  a 
breakdown — as  transcontinental  tour- 
ists sometimes  do — it  is  rather  pleas- 
ant to  feel  that  a  telephone  or  tele- 
graph station  is  within  reasonable 
reach. 

Then  there  is  the  ne«d  of  water, 
which  is  supplied  in  plenty  all  the 
way  across  Nevada  along  this  road. 
It  is  called  the  "Safety  First  Road," 
and  a  big  signboard  near  Reno  an- 
nounces, "This  Road  Goes  Through 
Civilization." 


The  cleanest  milk  may  be  secured 
by  the  use  of  a  milking  machine  is 
admitted  provided  that  due  care  is 
taken  to  clean  and  sterilize  after 
each  milking. 


The  Cheapest  Tractor  ForYou  to  Buy 


is  the  tractor  that  will  do  the  greatest  variety  of  your  farm  work- 
do  it  at  the  lowest  operating  cost  —  do  it  in  the  most  efficient  and 
satisfactory  way.  You  want  a  tractor  that  you  can  handle  as  easily 
as  you  do  a  team  of  horses— one  that  you  can  hitch  to  a  gang  plow, 
then  to  a  disc  harrow,  corn  planter,  cultivator,  binder,  mower— in 
fact,  any  kind  of  farm  tool.  Such  a  tractor  is  bound  to  be  not  only 
the  cheapest  tractor  to  buy,  but  the  most  satisfactory  in  the  end. 
That's  why  you  should  buy  the 


ORIGINAL 


It  is  the  only  tractor  that  does  all  these  different  operations  success- 
fully. That's  why  it  has  become  so  popular — why  thousands  of  them 
are  being  bought  by  large  and  small  farmers.  It  "fits  any  size  farm" 
—  large  or  small  —  meets  most  farmers'  needs,  because  it  does  all 
farm  work  that  horses  can  do.  It  is  a  marvel  for  power — does  any- 
thing you  can  do  with  five  horses.  Made  and  backed  by  one  of  the 
oldest  farm  machinery  manufacturers  in  the  largest,  in  the 
best  equipped  tractor  factory  in  the  l^i 
world.  Write  for  illustrated 
catalog-folder— it  will 
interest  you. 

MOLINE 
PLOW  CO. 

Dept.  48 

Moline,  111. 


/ 


It's  easy  to  grow  Tulips.  Hya- 
cinths,    Daffodils     and  other 
"T*»-lJ-%»  Bulbs  Indoors   with  Morie'i 
WOW   lUlipS  Bulb   Fibre.     A  little  fibre. 
InflAA^c       Morse's   bulbs,   and   a  bowl 
inauuiS        are  all   you  need.  Morse's 
1917  bulbs.  Imported  direct 
from  Holland,   are  here.     Now  Is  the  time  to 
plant  them — indoors  or  out. 

Our  special  $1  assortment  Includes  1  lb.  fibre. 
A  dozen  beautiful  Ranunculus  bulbs  free  with 
each  $1  order,  if  this  advertisement  la  attached. 
Write  today  for  complete  Bulb  catalogue  and 
1918  Garden  Guide. 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO., 

729  Front  Street,  8ao  Francisco. 


TIRES  LE55 


There's  a  way  to  obtain  hlurh-crnde  tires 
at  manufacturers'  prices.  Write  and  we'll 
tell  you.  Freshly  made  tires,  every  oos 

Guaranteed  6000  Miles 

(No  seconds).  All  sires,  rxm-ekid  or  plain. 
Shipped  prepaid  on  approval.  This 
saving  on  iruaranteod  quality  will 
open  yoareyea.  State  siae  tires  osed, 
SERVICE  AUTO  EQUIPMENT  MRP0RAT1M 
965  V tttcmr  Building.  laaanCtrr, 


Pure  Bred  White  Indian 
Runner  Ducks 


The  Leghorn  of  the  Duck  Family. 
The  World's  Best  Layers.  All  Line- 
Bred  and  Bred  to  Lay. 

Prices  for  immediate  delivery — Single  Bird, 
$2;  trio,  $5.50;  pen  of  four  females  and  one 
drake,  $8.50. 

I  am  now  booking  orders  for  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing. 

For  further  information,  write  me,  or  order 
direct  from  this  advertisement. 


F.  W.  McCAULEY, 


El  Portal 
California 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


O^TcWs  Health-  FirstqTArF 

To  think  of  the  milk  yield  first  and  the  cow's  health  afterward  is  putting    /  . 
the  cart  before  the  horse.    Many  "poor  milkers"  only  need  to  have  their 
systems  working  properly  to  become  good  producers. 

KOW-KURE,  the  great  cow  medicine,  makes  cows  healthy  and  keeps  them  j^T  ~ 

healthy.    Working  on  the  digestive  and  genital  organs,  it  is  a  prompt,  sure  ^~ 
,  remedy  for  Abortion,  Barrenness,  Retained  Afterbirth,  Scouring,  Lost/ 
'  tite  and  Bunches.     Try  KOW-KURE;  druggists  and  feed  dealers  sell 

'  5ac  and  $1.10  packages. 

Write  tor  "The  Home  Cow  Doctor,"  fret 


stAppe-  t 
sell  it—  E 


DAIRY  A  jOCIATION 
I  i-yndonvillc; 


Tiint  siump  land  into  Money 


HAND  POWER. 

frk  Stump 
'4*  Puller 


Increase  your  acreage  and  thereby 
increase  your  income. 
Clear  your  stump  land  cheaply. 
No  expense  for  teams  or  powder. 

One  man  with  a 
can  outpull  16  horses.  Works  by  leverage — same  principle  as 
a  jack.  100  lbs.  pull  on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton  pull  on  the 
stump.    Made  of  the  finest  steel — guaranteed  against 
breakage.    Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Government  experts. 


Write  today  for 
special  offer  and  free 
booklet  on 
Land  Clearing 


Works  eqally  well  on  hillsides 
and  marshes  where  horses 
cannot  operate 

WALTER  J.  FITZPATRICK 

Box  147  182  Fifth  St..  San  Francuco.  CaL  a  <X 


Of  course,  for  best  returns  you  send  Hides, 
Calfskins,  3heepskins,  Wool  and  Furs  to 
W.  B.  SUMNER  &  CO. 

220  Townsend  St.  San  Francisco 


No  matter  what  you  have  to 
•ell,  advertise  it  on  the  Far- 
mers' Classified  Market  Place 
Only  3c  per  word. 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  and  Pay 

Send  Sketch  or  Model  for 
Surrh 

BOOKS  and  ADVICE  FREE 

v*t ,.,p   E.  Coleman.  Patent  Lawyer.  Waahinfton,  D.C  ■ 


SAXON 

Dubrojr  Motor  Co. ,  San  Francisco 
"From  our  own,  and  the  experiences 
of  Saxon  owners,  we  know  Zerolene 
to  be  a  most  satisfactory  motor  oil." 

PACKARD 
Cuyler  Lee,  San  Francisco 
"It  has  proven  entirely  satisfactory." 

CHEVROLET 
J.  W.  Leavitt&  Co.,  Los  Angeles 
"Zerolene  is  our  choice  for  use  in 
Chevrolet  cars." 

FORD 

The  Universal  Motor  Co. ,  Sacramento 
"have  no  hesitancy  in  recommend- 
ing it  to  Ford  owners." 

Thus  endorsed  by  Leading 
Car  Distributors 
— because  the  records  of  their  ser- 
vice departments  show  that  Zero- 
lene, correctly  refined  from  Califor- 
nia asphalt-base  crude,  gives  perfect 
lubrication — less  wear,  more  power, 
least  carbon  deposit. 


ZEROLENE 

.  The  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 


i/j'iiiHimn 


For  tractors,  Zero- 
lene Heavy-Duty 
is  especially 
recommended. 


Are  Consumers  Paying  Too  Much  for  Milk? 

By  Elwood  Mead 

Professor  of  Rural  Institutions,  University  of  California 


DURING  the  past  year  the  aid 
and  advice  of  this  division  has 
been  frequently  sought  by  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  of  milk  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  cities. 

Dairymen  stated  that  they  were 
producing  milk  at  a  loss  and  have 
sought  advice  about  changing  this 
condition  of  affairs.  Consumers  have 
asked  for  co-operation  in  an  effort  to 
lower  the  price  of  milk,  or  at  least  to 
prevent  an  increase.  They  pointed 
out  that  a  few  years  ago  milk  retailed 
at  six  cents  a  quart:  that  since  then 
it  has  risen  successively  and  rapidly 
to  eight,  nine,  and  ten  cents,  and  that 
there  were  rumors  that  still  higher 
prices  were  likely  to  be  charged.  They 
stated  that  existing  prices  are  re- 
stricting the  use  of  this  wholesome 
article  of  food  in  the  families  of  many 
wage-earners  and  that  any  increase 
would  threaten  to  make  it  a  luxury 
which  they  could  not  afford. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
money  so  much  as  of  the  health  and 
proper  nourishment  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration which  make  milk  prices  of 
such  importance:. 

Cut-Throat  Competition. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  individ- 
ual dairymen  or  individual  distribu- 
tors will  be  greatly  concerned  about 
the  general  welfare  of  the  city  where 
they  sell  their  products.  Jones,  the 
dairyman,  conducts  the  business  for 
what  he  can  make  out  of  it  for  Jones. 
Brown,  the  distributor,  is  moved  by 
the  same  impulse.  Each  occupies  a 
restricted  field.  He  has  no  power  to 
control  the  general  result,  whatever 
his  public  spirit  may  be.  Further- 
more, there  is  a  continuous  and  pow- 
erful incentive  on  distributors  to  en- 
ter on  a  cut-throat  competition  to  se- 
cure exclusive  fields,  and  where  this 
has  been  accomplished,  to  exploit  the 
separate  and  unorganized  producer. 

It  is  an  economic  warfare  in  which 
the  third  party,  the  milk  buyer  is 
sooner  or  later  the  victim.  It  is  a 
primitive  method  of  meeting  a  uni- 
versal and  vital  need  of  all  large  cities 
which  our  civilization  has  outgrown. 
No  nagging  of  producers  or  distrib- 
utors, no  negative  action,  will  give  to 
mothers  and  children  of  wage-earners 
the  relief  needed. 

Public  Oversight  Needed. 

What  is  needed  is  comprehensive 
and  expert  public  oversight  that  will 
study  the  needs  of  a  city  as  a  whole 
and  co-ordinate  the  work  of  producers 
and  consumers  so  as  to  eliminate  in- 
efficiency and  waste,  and  insure  prices 
based  on  the  value  of  the  services 
rendered. 

Provision  for  the  feeding  of  the  peo- 
ple of  great  cities  is  the  most  neg- 
lected feature  of  our  economic  and 
political  organization,  and  the  situa- 
tion in  the  bay  cities  naturally  grows 
out  of  this. 

In  San  Francisco  there  has  been  for 
several  years  an  association  of  dis- 
tributors seeking  to  secure  enlarged 
or  monopoly  control.  They  have  al- 
most eliminated  the  small  dairyman 
who  retailed  the  product  of  his  herd. 
In  the  eastern  bay  cities  the  same  kind 
of  struggle  for  exclusive  control  is  be- 
ing carried  on  by  a  similar  associa- 
tion of  distributors  and  there,  also, 
the  small  retail  dairyman  is  being 
forced  out  of  business.  Most  of  them 
already  have  retired. 

Self-protection  also  forced  the  pro- 
ducers  to   organize,   and    two  pro- 


ducers' associations  now  almost  con- 
trol enough  of  the  supply  to  be  able 
to  dictate  prices. 

So  long  as  these  organizations  of 
producers  and  distributors  do  not  use 
their  power  to  increase  prices  unduly 
and  thus  exploit  the  public  they  are 
a  public  good.  They  are  a  necessary 
step  toward  co-ordinated  effort  and 
economic  efficiency. 

Ultimately,  they  will  eliminate  du- 
plication, the  inefficient  pasteurizing 
plants,  and  those  methods  which  re- 
sult in  a  heavy  percentage  of  losses 
through  destruction  of  milk  bottles 
and  bad  debts. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  a  costly 
struggle  is  going  on  to  determine 
which  of  the  distributors  shall  sur 
vive  and  the  respective  shares  of 
what  the  consumer  pays  that  the  dis- 
tributor and  producer  shall  have. 

Consumer  Pays  Too  Much. 

That  the  consumer  pays  more  than 
he  should  is  not  a  matter  of  theory. 
It  has  been  shown  by  legislative  in- 
vestigations recently  completed  in 
New  York  and  elsewhere. 

After  showing  testimony  which 
proved  that  one  company  had  expend- 
ed nearly  $200,000  during  the  year  to 
stifle  competition,  a  New  York  legis- 
lative investigating  committee  reached 
the  following  conclusion: 

"Under  the  present  competitive  sys 
tern  it  takes  almost  as  many  men  t" 
bring  the  dairyman's  milk  to  the  con- 
sumer as  there  are  dairymen  engaged 
in  the  production  of  milk,  with  all 
their  employes.  This  is  the  result  of 
the  purely  competitive  basis  upon 
which  the  business  is  handled. 

"It  is  believed  by  the  committee 
that  a  State  Department,  equipped 
with  all  the  power  permitted  by  our 
laws,  should  be  created,  having  the 
capacity  to  thoroughly  analyze  and 
comprehend  the  present  situation,  and 
having  realized  and  comprehended  it. 
to  provide  ways  and  means  to  consol- 
idate this  service,  not  only  in  New- 
York,  but  in  every  city  in  the  State." 

Kind  of  Oversight  Required. 

What  is  needed  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  cities  is  the  creation  of 
some  expert  authority  to  study  wheth- 
er the  present  location  of  our  dairying 
districts  makes  possible  provision  of 
a  milk  supply  as  cheaply  as  it  could 
bt  furnished  from  some  other  district 
or  districts  where  land  is  cheaper,  even 
if  farther  removed. 

It  may  well  be  true  that  a  dairying 
district  ISO  miles  from  San  Francisco, 
where  herds  could  be  fed  on  irrigated 
land  and  where  an  express  train  could 
bring  the  product  directly  to  the  city, 
could  supply  milk  more  cheaply  than 
is  now  being  done. 

The  economics  of  distribution 
should  be  studied,  not  to  determine  in 
what  direction  present  distributors 
have  failed,  but  what  could  be  saved 
by  a  carefully  planned  distributing 
system  which  would  eliminate  dupli- 
cation of  routes,  needless  pasteurizing 
plants,  and  overhead  charges. 

Nothing  will  be  gained  by  investi- 
gations which  stop  with  criticism  of 
methods  and  practices  of  those  now- 
engaged  in  business. 

An  Economic  Mistake. 

Considering  the  limitations  under 
which  they  have  worked,  they  have 
done  as  well  as  could  be  expected,  and 
exactly  what  was  expected.  The  es- 
sential thing  to  be  recognized  i*  •* 
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Don't  wait  till 
next  spring  to 
get  your  new 


With  butter  prices  soaring  no 
crenm  producer  can  afford  to  go 
another  month  without  a  New 
De  Luval  Cream  Separator. 

This  is  true  whether  you  have 
no  si-pnrator,  or  an  inferior  or 
half- worn-out  machine,  or  even 
an  old  style  De  Laval. 

In  cold  weather  your  waste  of 
butter-fat  is  relatively  greater, 
either  with  gravity  skimming  or 
a  poor  separator;  and  at  present 
prices  for  cream  a  De  Laval  would 
very  soon  pay  for  itself  out  of  its 
own  savings. 

Si*e  tlie  nearest  De  Laval  agent 
rit'lit  away  and  let  him  show  you 
what  the  De  Laval  will  save  for  you. 
If  you  do  not  know  the  local  De  Laval 
agent,  write  direct  for  any  desired 
information. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

61  Bealo  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


CUTTER'S 

BLACKLEG  PILLS 


"California's  Favorite" 
for  nearly  20  years 

For  the  Prevention  of  Blackleg 
in  calves  and  young  cattle 


Their  superiority  is  due  to  near- 
ly 20  years  of  specializing  in 
"Vaccines  and  Serums  only." 

Year  in  and  Year  Out  they  give 
better  satisfaction  than  any 
other  vaccine  made,  and  the 
cost  of  a  few  cents  per  dose 
Is  cheap  insurance  against  a 
disease  that  always  takes  the 
fattest  and  best. 

Single  Pills  may  be  used  for  or- 
dinary and  range  stock. 

Double  Pills  should  be  used  for 
pure  bred  and  high  grade 
stock. 

Use  any  Injector,  but  Cutter's 

is  simplest  and  strongest. 
Prices: 

10  dose  pkge.  Single  pills  $1.00 
BOdosepkge.  Single  pills  4.00 
10  dose  pkge.  Double  pills  1.50 
60  dose  pkge.  Double  pills  6.00 
Cutter's  Pill  Injector   1.50 

Insist  on  Cutter's.  If  unobtain- 
able, order  direct. 

Write  for  new  booklet,  "The 
Control  of  Blackleg."  It  tells 
about  Anti-Blackleg  Serum 
which  cures  Blackleg  and 
may  be  used  simultaneously 
with  vaccine  to  combat  out- 
breaks and  safely  protect  val- 
uable stock. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Th.  Cuttsr  Laboratory  of   Illinois,  Chlesso 
Eastirn  Agent 


leaving  this  complex  problem  wholly 
to  private  enterprise  is  an  economic 
mistake  which,  sooner  or  later,  will 
have  to  be  corrected. 

If  any  investigation  is  undertaken 
it  should  be  undertaken  with  a  view 
to  determining  what  the  new  system 
shall  be.  There  are  certain  public 
agencies  whose  services  might  well  be 
utilized  in  this  study.  They  are  the 
State  Market  Director,  the  State  Ag- 
ricultural College,  and  representatives 
of  San  Francisco  and  east  bay  govern- 
ments. 


When  You  Build  a  Silo 

WHEN  you  build  a  silo  remem- 
ber these  things: 
*     The  walls  must  be  airtight 
The  walls  must  be  smooth  inside. 
The  best  type  of  silo  is  round. 
The  roof  should  be  waterproof. 
The  materials  out  of  which  the  silo 
is  built  should  be  strong  enough  to 
withstand  great  pressure. 

A  silo  should  be  placed  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  place  where  the  silage 
is  to  be  fed. 

One  hundred  tons  of  silage  will 
feed  twenty-five  head  of  stock  for  200 
days. 

A  silo  14  feet  in  diameter  and  35 
feet  high  will  hold  100  tons  of  silage. 

Any  kind  of  good  silo  is  a  valuable 
piece  of  property  on  the  farm  where 
livestock  is  to  be  fed. 


Feed  Beet  Pulp 

PACIFIC  Coast  livestock  feeders 
should  make  considerable  use 
of  dried  beet  pulp  for  dairy 
cows  and  fat  stock.  Eastern  dairy- 
men ship  large  quantities  of  dried 
beet  pulp  for  the  use  of  their  dairy 
cows,  paying  much  higher  prices  than 
need  to  be  paid  here. 

The  dry  pulp  when  soaked  with 
water  swells  up  to  three  or  four  times 
its  dry  bulk,  and  is  then  as  good  a 
succulent  feed  as  silage  or  roots. 
Many  of  the  high  record  cows  in 
Eastern  herds  have  this  dry  beet 
pulp  as  part  of  their  daily  ration. 

For  feeding  steers,  the  dried  pulp 
is  almost,  if  not  quite,  equal  in  feed- 
ing value  to  corn,  though  it  is  not 
quite  as  palatable  and  cattle  may  not 
eat  quite  as  much  of  it. 

Scalding  Hogs 

WHAT  is  the  proper  tempera- 
ture for  scalding  hogs? — E.  B. 
C,   Termo,    Lassen  county, 
California. 

The  packing  companies  of  Califor- 
nia scald  their  hogs  in  water  the  tem- 
perature of  which  varies  according  to 
the  season  of  the  year.  In  cool  or 
cold  weather  the  hair  scrapes  off 
easier  and  a  temperature  of  145  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  is  about  right,  but 
in  warm  or  hot  weather  the  hair 
adheres  a  little  tighter  and  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  increase  the  temperature 
to  about  150  degrees.  A  few  degrees 
more  or  less  in  either  case  does  not 
matter  much  save  in  the  amount  of 
labor  necessary  to  do  the  scraping. 
— Editor. 

Without  more  meat  and  fat  from 
America  than  the  allies  have  received 
in  the  past  three  years,  they  cannot 
remain  in  fighting  trim. 

Put  the  scrub  bull  into  bologna.  In 
your  herd  he's  an  ally  of  the  Kaiser. 

Killing  cattle  ticks  is  cheaper  than 
feeding  them. 


Look,  Men,  Here  is  Real 
Value  in  Popular  Priced 
Underwear 

Everybody  read  about  those 
big  features  chock-full  of  extra 
value  over  there  in  the  illustra- 
tion. You  never  saw  anything 
like  it  at  anywhere  near  the  price. 
This  underwear  is  just  the  right 
price  for  everybody  and  the  un- 
"*  derwear  everyone  should  wear. 


Greatest 

Winter 
Underwear 


HARES 

ELA  ST/C  H/VI  r 


Sold  at 
Popular 
Prices 


.  Underweab 

is  made  of  the  finest  long-fibre 
cotton  in  the  Southland,  silky- 
smooth  and  fleecy  warm  Nat- 
urally elastic  and  comfortable, 
but  made  a  whole  lot  more  so. 
You'll  sure  be  happy  to  slip  in 
this  unusually  fine  underwear 
and  laugh  at  the  cold. 

And  the  fit  ?  Say,  man,  tailor- 
made  underwear  couldn't  feel 
any  better  than  Hanes.  Made  as 
strong  as  cast-iron  and  as  comfortable  as  a  feather  bed.  Pre- 
shrinking  makes  it  hold  the  shape  and  size.  It's  the  biggest  real 
value  in  the  world  for  popular  priced  garments  and  union  suits. 

A  New  Bang-up  Boys'  Union  Suit 

We've  got  the  boys'  union  suit  that  you  and  every  parent 
have  wanted.  A  high-quality,  long-wearing,  economical 
union  suit.  You'll  like  it  because  you  can  see  the  extra 
value.  Your  boys  will  like  it  because  it's  warm,  comfortable 
and  cozy.    Its  value  can't  be  duplicated. 


P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  CO. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Warning  to  the  Trade  —  Any  garment  offeted  as  Hanes  is  a 
substitute  unless  it  bears  the  "  Hanes"  label. 


ThilLabtl  OB 
Every  Garment 


HAKES 


Leather  is  honeycombed  with  pores. 
That's  why  sweat,  moisture  and  dust 
so  easily  weaken  your  harness. 
Eureka  Harness  Oil  prevents  this  - 
protects  the  leather  fibre  -  keeps 
straps  and  tugs  soft,  pliable  and 
strong.    Keeps  harness  jet  blaok. 
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\  Eureka  Harness  Oil  \ 


fttaxwUrd  Oil  Co^>»rgr 
(California) 
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Daily   Milk  Record  Sheet 

For  ten  cows,  size  10  in.  by  17Vz  »n- 

6  Sheets  for  25c,  Postpaid  25   Sheets  for     75c,  Postpaid 

15  Sheets  for  50c,  Postpaid  50   Sheets  for  $1.25,  Postpaid 

100  Sheets  for  $2.00,  Postpaid 
If  you  have  ten  cows  or  less,  you  will  need  one  sheet  a  month;  for  twenty  cow.,  two 
aheet.  a  month:  for  thirty  cows,  three  sheets  a  month,  etc. 

Each  sheet  contains  record  of  the  morning  and  evening  milking  for  ten  cows  for 
thirty-one   days,    with    a   space    for   the   total   months  produce  of  each  cow. 

ADDKESS 

ORCHARD   and  FARM 

Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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THIS  POWERFUL  BULLSEYE  FLASHLIGHT  GIVEN 

|  FREE 

— —  Sell     26     Packages  Xmas 
Seals  at  10c  each.  Order 
—  today.    Send  no  money. 

5^.  The    Boys'    and    G  I  r  1  b' 
--^    Friend.     San  Bernardino, 
TWO-CELL   BATTERY — l-'K   Ins,   hv   QV*  1>>"~  Calif. 


mm 

roctor 


tJxe  Ground 


Now  You  Can  Forget 
The  Labor  Shortage 

ad  the  lack  of  horses  and  mules  as  well. 
A  single  Cleveland  Tractor  will  do  the  work  of  three  3 -mule  teams  and 
their  drivers — and  do  it  quicker,  better  and  at  much  lower  coal. 

Under  the  very  conditions  found  in  the  South  and  in  the  fruit  lands  of  the 
West  the  Cleveland  will  plow  3/4"  miles  an  hour.  Such  speed  used  to  be 
considered  impractical.  The  Cleveland  has  made  it  not  only  possible  but  highly 
desirable.   At  such  speed  it  does  the  prettiest  job  of  plowing  you  ever  saw. 

It  will  plow  8  to  1 0  acres  a  day,  through  loose  sand,  soft  gumbo,  flint 
laden  cotton  soil  or  soggy  rice  fields. 

Think  of  such  speed !    Think  of  the  labor  saved.    To  say  nothing  of 
the  saving  in  time  and  money. 

No  other  tractor  built  can  perform  so  successfully  under  the  conditions 
you  have  to  face. 

The  Cleveland  will  not  pack  the  soil.  Nor  will  it  slip,  mire  or  flounder. 
For  it  is  light — only  2750  pounds — and  has  600  square  inches  of  continuous 
traction  surface. 

All  this  means  more  cotton,  rice,  sugar — greater  prosperity  for  Cleveland 
Tractor  owners. 

And  here's  another  most  important  point.  The  Cleveland  is  only  52 
inches  high  and  50  inches  wide — actually  small  enough  for  use  among  small 
fruit  trees.   It  is  just  what  hundreds  of  grove  owners  have  been  looking  for. 

Even  in  the  forests  it  can  perform  to  advantage,  threading  in  and  out  be- 
tween trees,  and  hauling  heavy  logs  as  neither  horses  nor  mules  can  do. 

The  Cleveland  delivers  12  h.  p.  at  the  drawbar  and  20  at  the  pulley 
belt — more  than  enough  for  all  your  requirements. 

It  is  built  by  Rollin  H.  White,  the  famous  motor  truck  engineer.  Through- 
out its  construction  he  has  used  only  the  finest  motor  truck  parts.  He  has 
protected  all  gears  by  enclosing  them  in  dirtproof,  dustproof  cases.  He  has 
so  designed  the  Cleveland  that  it  steers  by  the  power  of  its  engine.  Any- 
one can  drive  it  and  care  for  it.  j 

These  are  big  important  advantages.  There  are  others  just  as  vital.  They  combine  to  ^ 
make  the  Cleveland  just  the  tractor  needed  to  solve  the  labor  problem  of  the  South. 

You  need  the  Cleveland  and  need  it  badly.  Send  today  (or  full  particulars 
and  name  of  the  nearest  Cleveland  dealer.  We  are  so  crowded  with  orders  cbrclud 
that  we  cannot  promise  delivery  before  December  I .    We  suggest  ^   Traetar  Co. 

ordering  now  for  delivery  then.    Do  not  delay  in  getting  full  in-  ^  _P*f- 

formation.    Address  Dept.  BQ,  or  use  the  coupon.  , 

CLEVELAND 
TRACTOR 
COMPANY 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


$ 


1185 


CkraUad.  Oai. 

Pleue  sad  me  full 
J?  information    about  the 
CWUad  Tractor. 

Name  , 


/.  o.  b.  Cleveland 


^  Ckjr. 
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The  Practical  Motorist 

Your  Car  in  Winter  Don'ts  For  Drivers 


ON  THE  Pacific  Coast  where 
most  automobile  owners  run 
their  cars  all  winter  there  are 
such  varied  climatic  conditions  that 
what  is  set  down  for  one  place  will 
hardly  hold  for  another,  and  yet  in  a 
general  way  motors  do  not  run  the 
same  anywhere  on  the  coast  in  winter 
as  in  summer. 

In  brisk,  frosty  mornings  the  en- 
gine starts  slowly.  Owners  who  drive 
all  winter  and  whose  engines  are  apt 
to  develop  an  inclination  to  start  with 
difficulty  will  require  some  means  of 
obtaining  firing  on  the  first  turn-over. 
The  best  things  to  do  to  insure  easy 
starting  are:  first,  to  have  the  battery 
in  the  best  of  condition;  second,  to 
use  an  easily  operated  priming  device 
controlled  from  the  dash  of  the  car, 
and  third  to  have  the  carburetor 
properly  adjusted  for  winter  condi- 
tions. The  priming  device,  obtainable 
from  any  number  of  makers  whose 
names  may  be  had  for  the  asking, 
should  be  filled  with  a  highly  volatile 
fuel  such  as  petroleum,  ether,  or  a 
high-test  gasoline.  A  garage  heater 
{  also  is  essential. 

In  the  northern  Pacific  States  and 
the  mountain  districts  of  California 
the  owner  who  does  not  know  when 
he  will  use  the  car,  taking  it  out  of 
the  garage  as  weather  conditions 
permit,  must  use  an  anti-freeze  mix- 
ture and  a  good  garage  heater.  The 
mixture  is  necessary  for  ordinary 
running  and  the  heater  when  the  car 
is  in  storage  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
body  finish  due  to  a  drop  in  tempera- 
ture. This  owner  also  will  be  re- 
quired to  have  some  sort  of  priming 
outfit,  and  his  battery  will  require 
much  better  care  then  that  of  the 
owner  who  uses  his  car  the  year 
round. 

When  the  battery  is  idle,  that  is, 
!  in  the  car  and  not  in  actual  use,  it 
deteriorates  almost  as  rapidly  as 
though  used,  and  if  not  given  an 
occasional  charge  and  water  it  may 
be  ruined. 


Auto  Trucks  Pay 

A SACRAMENTO  Valley  farmer 
aid  recently:  "I  left  home  the 
other  morning  at  five  o'clock, 
drove  five  miles,  loaded  eleven  hogs 
weighing  2200  pounds  into  my  auto 
truck,  drove  twenty-five  miles  to  the 
stockyards  and  was  back  home  again 
at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  In 
the  meantime  my  teams  were  doing 
their  regular  work  in  the  fields.  I'm 
one  of  these  'average  farmers,'  you 
know.  I  farm  only  130  acres,  but  I 
find  my  auto  truck  a  money  and  time 
saver.  I  use  it  for  all  sorts  of  things. 
I  have  hauled  1700  pounds  of  loose 
hay  on  it,  but  for  baled  hay  and  straw 
it's  just  the  thing.  The  biggest  load 
of  baled  straw  I  ever  hauled  weighed 
2600  pounds.  It  saves  time  because 
I  can  go  and  come  quickly  to  market 
or  do  any  other  work  I  want  to  do, 
and  it's  fun  to  run  it.  Everybody  in 
the  family  wants  to  try,  and  we're 
all  getting  to'  be  expert  operators." 


DON'T  forget,  above  all  else,  that 
an  automobile  is  a  fine  piece 
of  machinery  and  that  you  will 
be  repaid  in  excellence  of  service 
many  times  for  the  care  and  atten- 
tion given  it. 

Don't  start  on  a  trip  without  at- 
tention to  lubricating  oil,  gasoline 
and  water. 

Don't  fail  to  keep  your  brakes  ad- 
justed. It  is  more  necessary  to  be 
able  to  stop  a  car  than  to  start  it. 

Don't  leave  the  car  alone  with  the 
engine  running. 

Don't  fail  to  release  the  hand  brake 
before  attempting  to  start. 

Don't  attempt  to  start  the  engine 
unless  the  spark  is  retarded  and  the 
switch  key  inserted  and  turned  in  the 
switch. 

Don't  spend  a  lot  of  time  cranking 
the  engine  with  the  starter  if  it  fails 
to  start  after  a  few  cranks.  Look  for 
the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Continuous 
cranking  runs  down  the  battery. 

Don't  jam  the  gear-shifting  lever 
from  low  to  reverse,  or  vice  versa, 
until  the  car  has  come  to  a  dead  stop, 
and  then  take  your  time. 

Don't  neglect  necessary  adjust- 
ments and  repairs  until  it  is  too  late 
and  you  are  laid  up  by  the  roadside. 

Don't  attempt  to  run  the  car  on  the 
electric  starter. 

Don't  race  the  engine.  You  cannot 
abuse  the  engine  worse  than  by  allow- 
ing it  to  race  at  high  speed  without  a 
load. 

Don't  start  your  car  with  a  jerk. 
Always  engage  the  clutch  gradually, 
and  see  that  the  car  starts  off  easily. 

Don't  advance  the  spark  lever  when 
cranking. 

Don't  drive  fast  around  corners;  it 
is  dangerous  and  destructive,  espe- 
cially to  tires. 

Don't  fail  to  examine  electrical  con- 
nections, gasoline  and  oil  lines,  and 
bolts  and  nuts  occasionally,  and  see 
that  everything  is  intact. 


Test  Your  Mixture 

TEST  the  mixture  occasionally  by 
observing  the  flame  at  the  relief 
valves.  Open  one  at  a  time 
while  the  engine  is  running  and  note 
color  of  flame.  Correct  mixture  is 
shown  by  a  bluish  purple.  Yellow 
shows  rich  mixture.  A  light  blue, 
almost  invisible,  shows  too  much  air. 

Cut  down  the  gas  and  open  the  air, 
a  light  blue  color  is  shown.  Cut  down 
the  air  and  turn  on  the  gas,  a  red 
color,  verging  on  yellow;  sometimes 
with  smoke,  shows  rich  mixture. 
Where  wrong  mixture  occurs  in  the 
carburetor,  be  sure  you  understand 
the  adjustment  before  making  any 
changes.  Frequently  a  man  starts 
to  adjust  a  carburetor  when  it  does 
not  need  it. 

Other  signs  of  lean  mixture  are 
popping  back  at  carburetor,  and  weak 
power.  Other  indications  of  rich  mix- 
ture are  pungent  odor,  black  smoke, 
and  a  jerky  action  of  the  engine  due 
to  missing  explosions. 
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Growing  Winter  Wheat 

Continued  from  Pace  4 

ly.  Barring  a  few  exceptional  condi- 
tions the  best  crops  of  wheat  are 
produced  from  plantings  made  about 
December  1.  If  planted  late  in  De- 
cember or  later  the  crop  will  not 
have  sufficient  time  to  develop  its 
roots  «and  crown  before  the  growing 
weather  comes  in  the  spring  and  its 
ripening  will  be  delayed  beyond  the 
period  of  optimum  moisture 

The  following  figures  show  the 
influence  of  the  time  of  seeding  on 
the  yield  of  wheat  at  the  University 
Farm,  1917.  The  land  was  prepared 
the  same  in  both  trials.  The  figures 
represent  the  average  of  three  plots 
for  each  of  the  two  varieties.  The 
yield  is  in  pounds  per  acre: 

Variety         Seeded  Seeded  Seeded 
Dec.  IS  Jan.  19  Mar.  3 
Defiance   ......  3754      1467  1508 

Sonora    3825       1742  1178 

Sometimes  wheat  may  be  planted  in 
the  dry  soil  before  the  fall  rains  set 
it.  The  advantage  of  this  practice  is, 
especially  on  large  areas,  in  getting 
the  seed  in  before  operations  are  pre- 
vented by  the  rains.  The  disadvan- 
tages are  that  more  seed  per  acre  is 
generally  required  and  the  stand  and 
growth  are  not  likely  to  be  uniform. 
AH  things  considered,  planting  is 
best  accomplished  by  the  drill  and 
should  be  done  at  a  time  when  there 
is  sufficient  moisture  in  the  soil  to 
give  the  seed  an  even  and  quick 
germination. 

Amount  of  Seed 

The  amount  of  seed  to  plant  de- 
pends mainly  on  two  conditions;  the 
amount  of  rainfall  or  available  mois- 
ture, and  the  condition  and  produc- 
tivity of  the  soil.  Where  rainfall  is 
decidedly  low,  say  from  ten  to  twelve 
inches,  and  the  soil  is  unproductive, 
the  rate  should  be  40  to  50  pounds  per 
acre.  This  amount  may  be  increased 
to  90  to  100  pounds  where  rainfall  is 
above  twenty  inches  and  the  soil 
productive  and  in  good  condition.  The 
larger  amount  is  especially  practicable 
where  the  planting  is  on  good  summer 
fallow  or  following  alfalfa,  or  a  cover 
crop.  Where  the  seed  is  planted  by 
broadcasting,  these  amounts  should 
be  increased  by  15  per  cent. 

Fertilizer  trials  near  Stockton  this 
year  show  that  250  pounds  of  sulfate 
of  ammonia  applied  at  the  time  of 
planting  produced  a  yield  of  1764 
pounds  of  wheat  per  acre  compared 
to  947  pounds  of  wheat  per  acre  from 
the  adjacent  plot  untreated. 

On  a  field  of  sandy  soil  near  Glen- 
dale,  Los  Angeles  county,  sulphate 
of  ammonia  was  applied  to  the  grow- 
ing grain  on  February  11  at  the  rate 
of  200  pounds  per  acre  and  the  yield 
of  wheat  was  increased  from  822 
pounds  per  acre  to  2114  pounds  per 
acre;  an  increase  of  157  per  cent. 
Irrigating  Wheat  Land 

Most  wheat  in  California  is  grown 
without  irrigation.  However,  where 
water  is  available  and  the  land  is 
adaptable  one  irrigation  may  be  given 
during  the  early  growth  of  the  crop, 
for  water  is  not  so  much  needed  for 
other  crops  at  that  time.  There  are 
parts  of  California,  especially  in  the 
Imperial  and  Southern  San  Joaquin 
valleys,  and  in  localities  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  State  where  wheat 
may  be  grown  only  by  irrigation.  In 
general,  and  especially  where  irriga- 
tion must  be  depended  upon  entirely, 
three  irrigations  of  ahout  five  acre 
inches  each  have  produced  best  re- 
sults. This  water  should  be  applied 
at  the  five  leaf  stage,  when  the  head 
is  in  the  boot,  and  at  the  stage  of 
blossom.  Where  only  one  or  two 
irrigations  can  be  given  the  water 
should  be  applied  at  the  first  and 
second  periods,  respectively. 

Germinating  and  starting  wheat  by 
irrigation  has  not  been  found  a  good 
practice  because  it  leaves  the  soil  in 
a  compact  and  crusted  condition.  This 
condition  is  not  conducive  to  the  sub- 
sequent normal  development  of  the 
plant. 


George  Mayerle 


Famous  Expert  Optician.  Charter 
Member  American  Association  of 
Opticians.  960  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco.  Established  twenty-five 
years.  Mayerle's  Eye  Water,  a 
marvelous  eye  tonic;  by  mail,  65c. 


Uni  -  Lec-tric 

GA&CL  INC    CLtCTRlC  UMT 

LIGHTING  SYSTEM 


Electric 

Light  for  Your  Farm 

Unl-L,ectrlc  lighting  plant  generates  standard  1 10- volt  di- 
rect current;  operates  from  one  to  fifty  lights,  electric  motor, 
electric  iron,  vacuum  cleaner,  electric  toaster,  force  pump, 
churn,  washing  machine,  etc.  No  Batteries — No  Switchboard — 
and  a  better  machine  for  less  money.  High  speed  gasoline 
motor,  generator  and  automatic  governor,  all  complete  In  one 
small,  compact  unit.  Uses  standard  lamps  and  fixtures.  Sim- 
ple, easily  installed,  dependable,  economical.  Costs  less  than 
other  systems  to  buy  and  to  operate. 

Write  today  for  full  description  and  low  price. 

HEDBERG 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS 
104%  Clay  St.  San  Eraoclaco.  Cal. 


Hundreda  of 
Wade  Gasoline 
Drag  Saws  are 
making  light 
work  of  sawing 
logs  Into  short 
lengths  for  farmers  all 
over    the  Northwest. 
It  Is  the  most  popu- 
lar farm  machine  that 
has  ever  been  put  on 
the  market,  because  It 
I*   a   big   time,  labor 
and  money  saver.  The 
Initial     and  upkeep 
costs  are  almost  noth- 
ing   when  compared 
to   the   Immense  sav- 
ings It  makes  for  you 
In  a  single  season. 

THE)  NEW  1918 
MODEL  OF  THE 

WADE 
DRAG  SAW 

IS  NOW  READY 

All  1918  Model  Wade  Drag  Saws  are  to  be 
equipped  with  our  new  Improved  4  II..1*-  J 
ENGINE — we  have  INCREASED  THE  ? 
HORSEPOWER  of  the  engine — more  power 
means  MORE  PROFITS  for  you  at  the  end 
of  the  season.  This  4  H.  P.  Engine  gives 
you  abundance  of  power  and,  therefore,  a 
frreater  output  per  day — be  sure  to  get  a 
WADE — nccei>t  no  substitute. 

TUe   WADE   Is   made   of     the  best 

throughout,  and  the  wnole    .machine    Is  __.  

ed  for  hard  work  In  the  woods  —  practically  never 
sets  ouf  of  order,  and  Is  always  ready  tor  use.  The 
husky  little  4-H.  P.  engine  used  on  the  Wade  fair- 
ly hums  the  6-foot  saw  through  your  toughest  logs. 
(Larger  saw  blades  on  special  order.) 


Wade's 
Gasoline  Wood  Saw 


(PORTABLE) 

DELIVERED 

Freight  Prepaid  Anywhere  In 
the  V.  S.  A. 

1918  Model  With  4-H.  P.  Engine 
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materials 
construct- 


One  man  can  move  the  WADE  along  the  og, 
while  two  men  can  easily  move  It  from  log  to  log. 
It  weighs  only  285  pounds  complete.  The  WADb 
Is  especially  low  In  upkeep  cost  and  gasoline  used 

 the  tank  holds  two  gallons  (enough  to  cut  16  to 

20  cords).  It  Is  the  cheapest,  easiest,  fastest  way 
for  you  to  saw  your  logs. 


(Larger  saw  Diaaes  on  upeaai  —  -  --  --  .  . 

DOES  lO  TIMES  THE  WORK  OF  2  MEN! 


,.      K.  ;C&N  


Think  of  it!  TEN  TIMES  as  much  as  two  men  can 
do !  The  WADE  will  easily  cut  25  cords  of  wood  in  one 
day. 

Can  you  afford  to  pay  for  slow,  expensive  day  labor 
when  you  clean  up  with  a  WADE  the  same  amount  of 
work  in  one-tenth  the  time? 

Fuel  and  labor  are  higher  than  ever  before — and  pres- 
ent conditions  indicate  that  they  will  continue  so  for  a 
number  of  years— get  a  WADE  Drag  Saw  and  keep  your 
labor  cost  down  and  sell  your  wood  while  it  is  high  in  price. 

A  good  many  WADE  Drag  Saw  owners  are  making  good 
icorey  by  helping  their  neighbors  saw  their  wood. 

Send  today  for  this  interesting  booklet,  "How  Dan  Ross 
Saws  Forty  Cords  a  Day."  Dan  Ross  lives  at  Corbctt. 
Oregon,  and  has  used  a  WADE  Drag  Saw  ever  since  they 
first  came  out.    You  will  profit  by  reading  his  experience. 


FILL   IN    COUPON— TODAY 


Ada 
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Portland,    Or. — ill    Hawthorne  Ave. 

BlMtkani  Wimti.—!>10  Ninth  lloivnril  St. 
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For  the  Western  Woman  of  Today 


Heroic  French  Women 

By  Alonzo  Taylor 

MY  WORDS  are  not  powerful 
enough  to  do  even  scanty 
justice  to  the  most  heroic 
figure  in  the  modern  world,  and  of 
ages  past — the  woman  of  France. 

Of  the  healthy  men  who  are  not 
engaged  in  the  military  service  in 
France,  practically  all  are  engaged 
either  in  transportation  of  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  munitions,  leaving  the 
agriculture  absolutely  to  the  women. 
Not  only  this,  but  they  have  stepped 
into  the  place  of  work  animals.  You 
can  go  into  any  section  of  France  to- 
day and  see  women  of  magnificent, 
noble  womanhood  hitched  to  the  plow 
and  cultivating  the  soil.  All  of  the 
agriculture  rests  upon  their  shoulders. 
The  home,  always  an  extremely  effi- 
cient home,  maintains  a  few  old  men, 
the  wounded  and  the  tubercular.  Un- 
complaining, with  high  devotion,  with 
an  attitude  that  amounts  almost  to 
religious  exaltation,  the  woman  of 
France  bears  the  burden. 

Now,  conditions  being  as  they  are, 
does  it  lie  within  the  heart  of  the 
American  people  to  preserve  and  hold 
to  every  convenience  of  our  life  at 
the  expense  of  adding  an  additional 
burden  to  the  womanhood  of  France? 
This  is  the  exact  question  that  is  in- 
volved in  our  substitution  of  other 
cereals  in  place  of  wheat. 

The  women  of  France  must  be  en- 
abled to  hold  up  the  morale  of  the 
French  soldier  until  next  spring.  The 
morale  of  the  house  decides  the 
morale  of  the  soldier  in  the  fighting 
line.  We  can  do  this  by  giving  them 
the  greatest  possible  freedom  in  their 
food  supply,  and  of  this  wheat  is  the 
chief  factor. 


Edited  by  Ruth  Roberts 


Butterfly  Flowers 
"Last  spring  I  was  visiting  an  old 
lady  and  saw  some  of  the  dearest  pot 
plant;.  She  sad  they  came  from 
seeds  and  were  easy  to  grow,  and 
she  called  them  butterfly  flowers. 
Can  you  tell  me  the  name,  where  I 
can  get  the  seeds,  and  how  to  grow 
them?" 

The  botanical  name  for  the  butter- 
fly flower  is  Schizanthus,  and  it  does 
grow  from  seeds  easily.  You  will  be 
able  to  get  the  seed  from  any  good 
seed  firm,  and  if  the  seeds  are  sown 
thinly  in  flats  now  they  will  ger- 
minate quickly,  and  may  be  re-potted 
in  small  pots.  Re-pot  in  larger  pots 
as  they  grow. 

Use  a  good  rich  composite  for  pot- 
ting and  grow  moderately  cold.  That 
is,  do  not  keep  them  in  a  hot  win- 
dow, but  cover  the  pots  with  leaves 
or  sand  to  keep  the  roots  cool,  and 
allow  the  sun  to  shine  on  the  plants 
a  part  of  the  time,  but  not  on  the 
pots,  as  that  burns  the  roots.  If  the 
plants  have  a  tendency  to  grow  too 
tall  pinch  back. 


What's  Your  Address,  Madam? 
Editor  of  Orchard  and  Farm: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
kindness  in  sending  me  the  Septem- 
ber Orchard  and  Farm.  We  could 
not  keep  house  on  this  farm  without 
it.  It  is  a  very  welcome  visitor  here. 
My  husband  is  at  work  in  the  hop 
fields  near  Sacramento,  so  I  will  send 
SO  cents  for  another  year.  Hurrah 
for  the  good  Orchard  and  Farm. 

Yours  respectfully, 
ALEXINA  SHEARER. 

What  is  the  address?  Notify  Or- 
chard and  Farm. 


In  the  opinion  of  our  sheep  raisers, 
Berlin  is  the  only  place  that  would 
license  the  American  sheep-killing 
dog. 

By  furnishing  plenty  of  meat  and 
fat  to  the  allies  the  great  American 
hog  can  fight  quite  as  formidably  as 
his  wild-boar  ancestry. 


How  to  Make  Your  Children  Happy 

By  Miriam  Finn  Scott. 


FIRST  of  all,  I  would  say  that  the 
home  can  not  possibly  be  a  nor- 
mal home  unless  the  mother 
herself  is  a  normal  being;  and 
right  here  is  required  some  careful 
thinking  on  the  mother's  part  in  re- 
gard to  her  duties,  her  health,  her 
state  of  mind. 

The  mother,  to  have  the  spiritual 
strength,  the  physical  endurance,  the 
patience,  the  self-control  and  balance 
to  maintain  the  right  attitude  toward 
her  child,  must  realize  that  she  can 
not  afford  to  waste  any  of  herself  or 
of  her  time  on  non-essentials.  She 
must  learn  to  discriminate  between 
the  essentials  and  non-essentials  in 
life.  She  must  give  the  best  of  her- 
self to  the  important  things  and  she 
must  learn  either  to  do  away  with  or 
overlook  the  non-important.  She 
must,  on  the  one  hand,  guard  herself 
against  becoming  the  type  of  mother 
who  becomes  hopelessly  buried  be- 
neath the  infinitesimal  details  of  the 
home. 

On  the  other  hand,  she  must  also 
guard  against  overlooking  certain 
other  details,  which,  though  they  may 
seem  insignificant,  yet  play  a  very 
important  part  in  the  development 
and  training  of  the  child. 


The  mother,  striving  to  make  the 
home  normal,  must  not  overlook  the 
possibilities  that  lie  in  giving  the 
child  a  share  in  the  home's  normal, 
every-day  activities;  the  possibilities 
of  instilling  in  the  child  from  the  be- 
ginning the  fundamental  idea  that  the 
peace  and  happiness  and  progress  of 
all,  a  normal  life  for  all,  depend  upon 
all  doing  their  share  of  the  work. 

The  child  can  be  stimulated  from 
his  earliest  years  to  co-operate  in 
maintaining  the  harmony  and  physi- 
cal comfort  of  the  household,  even  if 
he  helps  with  apparently  the  most 
insignificant  things.  There  are  in- 
numerable very  small  and  light  duties 
which  the  very  young  child  could  be 
asked  to  undertake  or  to  share. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  enlist  the 
child's  assistance  in  the  right  spirit, 
his  co-operation  must  be  treated  with 
seriousness  and  with  respect,  and  his 
duties  must  be  increased  as  his  mind 
and  physical  powers  increase. 

These  duties  will  help  develop  in 
the  child  a  habit  of  self-dependence, 
a  growing  sense  of  responsibility  for 
the  home,  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
service  rendered  him  by  others. 

Continued   on   I'llKe  41 


Joy  of  the  Morning 

By  Edwin  Markham 

I Hear  you,  little  bird, 
Shouting  aswing  above  the  broken  wall. 
Shout  louder  yet;  no  song  can  tell  it  all. 
Sing  to  my  soul  in  the  deep  still  wood; 
Tis  wonderful  beyond  the  wildest  word ; 
I'd  tell  it,  too,  if  I  could. 

Oft  when  the  white,  still  dawn 

Lifted  the  skies  and  pushed  the  hills  apart, 

I've  felt  it  like  a  glory  in  my  heart — 

The  world's  mysterious  stir — 

But  had  no  throat  like  yours,  my  bird, 

Xor  such  a  listener. 


Utilizing  Waste  Water 

By  Helen  R.  C.  Temple. 

THE  gallons  of  water  that  run 
from  the  sink  and  bathtub  should 
be  used  to  irrigate  a  tree  or 
trees.  A  pipe  connected  with  the 
pipes  that  carry  the  water  from  the 
bathtub  and  sink  should  run  slightly 
slanting  underground  to  a  small  con- 
crete tank  or  box,  which  should  be  set 
three  to  six  feet  from  the  tree,  or  be- 
tween two  trees.  The  box  should  be 
covered  and  more  than  three-quarters 
underground.  There  should  be  sev- 
eral holes  in  the  box,  three  inches 
from  the  ground. 

By  keeping  a  heavy  mulch  about  the 
tree,  which  should  have  a  slight  bank 
about  it,  the  water  stays  in  its  place 
The  best  mulch  for  such  purposes  is 
of  coarse  straw.  This  should  be 
spaded  under  once  or  twice  a  year 
and  a  fresh  one  put  on. 

The  small  amount  01  soap  and  lye 
which  is  in  the  water  does  no  more 
than  keep  the  soil  from  souring.  The 
water  usually  runs  more  than  thirty 
feet  and  in  this  journey  loses  SO  per 
cent  of  the  soapy  qualities.  If  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  waste  water,  there 
should  be  more  than  one  tree. 

This  plan  has  been  successfully 
tried.  We  have  a  lemon  tree  thus 
treated,  and  the  number  of  lemons 
produced  exceeds  that  of  trees  which 
are  irrigated  only  occasionally.  The 
lemons  are  large  and  well  formed 
This  tree  produces  more  than  enough 
lemons  for  two  families,  which  use 
them  freely. 

Trees  such  as  lemon  and  orange  or 
grapefruit  demand  a  great  deal  of 
water,  therefore  the  above  arrange- 
ment may  be  used  very  successfully 
with  them.  There  is  a  mistaken  idea 
that  trees  should  be  irrigated  only 
two  or  three  times  a  year.  If  the  soil 
is  light,  trees  must  have  a  great  deal 
of  water  or  they  will  bear  small, 
tasteless  fruit.  Utilizing  waste  water 
may  be  done  successfully  on  a  city  lot 
or  out  on  the  ranch. 

Weigh  Your  Baby? 

IF  YOUR  baby  is  healthy  and  nor 
mal  here  is  what  he  will  weigh 
from 'birth  to  the  sixth  year,  ac- 
cording to  figures  compiled  for  the 
People  s  Home  Journal  by  Marianna 
Wheeler,  for  fifteen  years  superin- 
tendent of  the  Babies'  Hospital,  New 
York: 

Time —  Pounds. 

At  birth   7    to  7l/2 

Three  months  ll^tol2'/4 

Six  months   IS     to  16 

Nine  months   18 

One  year   19    to  20 

One  and  one-half  years.. 22  to22j4 

Two  years   25     to  26J4 

Three  years   30    to  31 

Four  years   34    to  35 

Five  years   39    to  41 

Dead  in  the  Field 

By  L.  L.  De  Bra 

THEY  lie  in  the  field  where  they 
perished, 
The  youngest,  the  eldest,  the 

brave, 

All   gone — and   the   hope   that  they 
cherished 
Went  with  them  and  died  in  the 

grave. 

They  sleep  'neath  the  rain-beaten  sod 

land. 

Yet  somehow  I  can't  shed  a  tear. 
For  I'm  thinking  tonight  by  the  mel- 
low firelight 
Of  the  squirrels  we  poisoned  last 

year! 

Dairymen  and  cattle  feeders  hav« 
no  better  lookout  from  which  to  vie* 
their  feeding  operations  than  the  silc 

The  Plymouth  Rock  is  a  good  bir 
to  raise. 
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Hosiery  That 
Pleases  Everybody 

Fleece-lined  hosiery,  to  be  com- 
fortable, must  be  heavy.  That's 
why  Mother  always  buys  Durable- 
Durham  Fleece-lined  Hosiery  for 
everybody  in  the  family.  It  has 
the  substantial  weight  to  protect 
in  the  coldest  weather,  the  fleece 
is  soft  and  silky  and  the  cost  is 
but  25  cents  a  pair. 

DURABLE 

DURHAM  HOSIERY 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

Is  Made  Strongest 
Where  the  Wear  is  Hardest 
Not  only  is  Durable-DURHAM  made  in 
fleece-lined,  but  also  for  all  occasions  and 
all  seasons.  It  civcs  belter  wear,  feels 
better  and  looks  better.  That's  because  of 
the  stronely  reinforced  heels,  soles  and 
toes ;  the  f  ull-lcnffth  leus ;  the  wide  elastic 
top  that  can't  be  pulled  off  or  torn  by  ear- 
ters;  the  smooth,  seamless  and 
even  feet  and  toes;  the  correctly 
marked  sizes,  and  the  way  the  fa- 
mous Durham  dyes  are  fast— colors  will 
not  fade  or  turn  green  from  wear. rig 
or  washing ;  Quality  is  uniform  through- 
out. 

Durable-DURHAM  Hosiery  is  made  in  all 
weights  for  all  seasons  of  the  year  and 
sells  for  15, 19, 25  and  35c.  ^BAS/^ 
Ask  your  dealer 
to  show  you  our 
women  'j  35c 
and  men's  25c 
silk  -  mercerized 
hosiery  with  the 
patented  anti- 
run  stitch. 


Trade-Mark 

DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS.  Durham,  N.  C. 


ORIGINAL  /IfCHEMICALf 

or  Lloset 

30,000  SOLD— FIFTH  YEAR 

More  Comfortable, 
Healthful,  Convenient 

Eliminates  the  out  -  house, 
open  vault  and  cess  pool, 
which  are  breeding  places 
for  germs.  Have  a  narm, 
sanitary,  odorless  toilet  right 
In  your  houno.  No  going  out 
*n  oold  weather.  A  boon  to 
nv.-ilids.  Kndnrsed  by  State 
Boards  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywhere  In  The  House 
The  germs  are  killed  by  a  chemical  process  In 
water  in  the  container.  Empty  once  a  month. 
No  more  trouble  to  empty  than  ashes.  Closet  ab- 
solutely guaranteed.  Guarantee  on  fllo  in  tho 
office  of  this  publication.  Ask  for  catalog  and  price 
■OWE  SANITARY  MFG.  CO      9212     6ih  ST.,  DETROIT. 

Askabout  the  KdSin  W«*h«Und-  -Hot  »nd  Cold  MICH 
Banning  Witer  Without  numbing  miun. 


FREE 

$2Qi 

VIOLIN 


ilele  Guitar,  Mandolin, 
Hawaiian  Guitar  or  Cornet 
Yen.  absolutely  frro  tofint  pupils 
in  each  locality.  We  have  the  moat 
Wonderful,  new,  syitem  for  lesroing  bj 
nail  to  play  by  note.  Piano,  Organ,  Violin. 
Mandolin,  Guitar.  UkuMo.  Hawaiian  Gul- 
r  Cornet.  Very «m all  chargefor  lessons 
'  onl  v  expense.  We  guarantee  merest  or  no 
Charge.  Complete  outfit  free.  Write  now.  No  obligations. 
ftflOBsHaad  Setwol  el  Mualo,  Dept.  274  ,  Chicago,  III. 


For  Delicious  Cakes- 


puddings,  candy  or  anything  that  need! 
flavoring,  uae  DIL.O,  the  concentrated 
flavor.  DILO  produces  a  fla.vor  and 
aroma  similar  to  vanilla,  at  one-quarter 
of  the  cost.  A  package,  enough  to  make 
one  pint  of  flavoring,  which  would  cost 
at  least  (1.00  st  the  stores,  mailed  post- 
paid for  26c.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
your  money  refunded.     Particulars  free. 

PERCY  J.  HANNAH 

2327  21st  Ave.,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 
Agent*  wanted. 


The  Six-in-Hand 

Continued  from  Page  29. 

from  the  evil  one  as  well  as  from  the 
robber.  Oh,  I'm  so  proud  of  you! 
And  you  know  it  doesn't  matter  about 
your  loss.  We'll  go  down  to  Fresno 
right  away,  and  " 

"Get  married?  Oh,  Mu!"  He  kissed 
her,  and  then  wiped  a  little  streak 
of  his  blood  off  her  face.  "No,  it 
doesn't  matter.  Nothing  matters.  I 
can  begin  it  all  over  again  after  we 
are  married.  You  know  I  was  curs- 
ing Browning  and  his  philosophy  an 
hour  ago,  and  now  I  am  his  most 
ardent  devotee.  All  this  bad  luck  was 
'material  just  meant  to  give  my  soul 
its  bent.'  But  Mu,  dearest,  you 
haven't  the  nerve  to  marry  me  with 
only  fifty-two  dollars  to  my  name?" 

"I  think  I  have,"  she  said.  "And 
you'll  be  rich  when  you  fill  that  sur- 
veying contract." 

But  there  were  five  hundred  dol- 
lars to  set  up  housekeeping  with,  the 
money  coming  from  a  source  of 
which  they  had  little  dreamed — the 
coffers  of  the  company  which  had 
been  saved  the  loss  of  the  express 
box  by  the  reckless  daring  of  Gray 
Larkin. 


The  Grange  and  the  War 

The  following  statement  by  Na- 
tional Master  Oliver  Wilson  shows 
where  the  Grange  stands  with  refer- 
ence to  the  great  war  and  the  need 
of  food  production  and  conservation: 

"By  peering  into  the  future  of 
Grange  activities,  growth  and  influ- 
ence, the  outlook  to  me  seems  ex- 
ceedingly encouraging,  for  we  see  on 
every  hand  and  from  every  angle 
indications  for  greater  influence  and 
power  in  the  social,  educational  and 
legislative  world  than  the  Grange  has 
ever  before  possessed.  We  see  each 
organized  State  in  strong  and  efficient 
condition,  carrying  out  those  plans 
which  will  best  serve  and  benefit 
community  life.  Farther  into  tht 
future  we  see  the  Grange  banner 
floating  from  thousands  of  halls, 
with  not  a  star  missing.  These  things 
are  all  in  the  years  to  come  and  vis- 
ible only  by  the  mind's  eye,  but  the 
real  work  is  now. 

"I  would  urge  united,  persistent  and 
aggressive  energies  on  all  lines.  It 
is  true  that  the  terrible  conflict  across 
the  seas  will  claim  universal  atten- 
tion, but  because  of  the  very  stress 
and  anxiety  engaging  so  many  of  our 
people  is  all  the^  more  reason  why 
every  Grange  and  every  Grange 
member  should  guard  more  zealous- 
ly than  ever  the  influence  and  good 
name  of  the  order.  It  becomes  every 
day  more  necessary  that  the  Grange 
shall  be  prepared  to  discuss,  and  to 
help  solve  rightly,  the  great  national 
problems  of  food  production,  distribu- 
tion and  conservation.  As  these  new 
duties  and  responsibilities  have  been 
thrust  upon  the  Grange,  how  shall  we 
meet  them?  The  answer  of  every 
true  Patron  must  be  in  positive, 
affirmative  tones,  expressed  along  the 
most  practical  lines  -of  achievement. 
By  cojicerted  action,  in  which  every 
Grange  shall  share,  and  with  every 
individual  member  'doing  his  bit,'  I 
have  full  confidence  that  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  will  give  of  his  best  in 
response  to  the  call  of  the  President, 
and  will  generously  help  to  feed  the 
world  until  the  great  victory  for 
world  democracy  has  been  won." 


Anyway  the  shortage  of  sugar  will 
teach  some  folks  how  good  many 
things  taste  without  it. 


maximum  Nutrition 

/     minimum  cost 

♦ 

That's  the  cry  of  the  world  today.  The 
food  that  qualifies  is  the  food  for  every 
home. 

Drink  a  cup  of  Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate 
every  day  in  place  of  more  expensive  foods. 
Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate  is  made  of  pure 
cocoa  and  sugar,  the  two  great  nutrimental  foods, 
and  blended  in  the  right  proportions  to  insure  its 
distinctive  taste-appeal,  its  easy  assimilation  and 
unusual  nourishment.  A  tablespoonful,  lc. 
worth,  with  milk  added,  makes  a  cup— a  true 
conservation  food  beverage. 

Ghirardelli's 

Qround  Chocolate 

Comes  in  Yz-\b.,  1-lb.  and  3-lb.  cans. 


f 


D.  GHIRARDELLI  COMPANY 


San  Francisco 


The  best  flagpole  American  farm- 
ers can  erect  is  the  silo.  But  why  not 
put  up  a  flagpole  too? 


5  Cents  an  Acre.  Cash 

Texas  school  lands  for  sale  by  the  State  at  $2  an 
acre,  5c  an. acre  cash,  and  no  mort-  for  40  years,  but 
3  per  cent  interest;  send  6c  postage  for  further  infor- 
mation.                            INVESTOR    PUB.  CO., 
Dept.   1,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

If  readers  of  this  publication  do  not  I 
find  advertised  just  what  they  are  | 
looking  for,  write  the  Advertising  1 
Manager  of  Orchard  and  Farm,  Ex-  1 
aminer  Building,  Los  Angeles,  and 
you  will  be  put  in  touch  with  re- 
liable   firms    handling    the  goods 
desired. 

Golden  Seal  Plants 

2-year-old,  $»0  per  1000. 

WILLOWBROOK  FARM 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1.               Redwood  City,  Cal. 

Ik?  Real 
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FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 

Our  rate  for  classified  advertisements  on  the  Market  Place  pages  is  3  cents  per  word  for  each  insertion.  Advertisements  must 
reach  us  before  the  23d  of  each  month.  Changes  of  copy  of  advertisements  running  till  forbid  must  be  in  our  hands  by  the 
10th  of  each  month  preceding  date  of  issue.    Address  ORCHARD  AND  FARM,  Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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PA  RMS  WANTED 


WANTKIi,  TO  BUT  'IK  KBHT— A  amafl 
dairy  farm,  no  Mania.    Addraaa  Boa  ••«. 

Off  hard  arm  farm,  faj  An«al«a.  Cal,  
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POULTRY 


White  Leghorns  and  White  Plymouth 
Rocks;  hatching  eggs  for  sale;  you  may  And 
equal,  but  there  Is  no  better  stock  than  ours; 
pay  us  a  visit  or  write  us;  we  have  some- 
thing new;  most  Important  (or  people  who 
are  In  earnest  and  out  for  success. 


Mention  Poultry  Department. 

JANUARY      AND      FEBRUARY  CHICKS! 

Book  your  orders  Boon.  Write  us  and  find 
out  about  our  stock,  our  hatchery  and  our 
prices.  A  modern  plant  of  large  capacity 
enables  us  to  sell  quality  chicks  at  reason- 
able prices  and  give  satisfaction.  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
R.  I.  Reds,  Black  Mlnorcas.  The  best  of  the 
utility  breeds.  Now  Is  the  time  to  plan  for 
the  spring,  and  our  free  circular  is  worth 
reading.  THE  MISSION  HATCHERY,  Box 
7,  Campbell,  Cal.  

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 
Fifteen  hundred  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  pul- 
lets, specially  bred  for  heavy  egg  produc- 
ton  from  Hoganized  stock.  Husky,  vigorous 
mountain-grown  birds.  Raised  in  a  model 
fresh  air  brooding  plant,  under  most  ideal 
sanitary  conditions.  Price  eighty  cents  at 
fourteen  weeks.  Also  choice  breeding 
cockerels.  Make  a  specialty  of  raising  pul- 
lets' guarantee  them;  sell  no  culls.  Martin 
Peraza,  Duncans  Mills,  Cal.  

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Cockerels, 
fine  husky  fellows  for  breeding;  hens  and 
pullets  that  are  wonderful  layers;  bred  from 
champion  prize  winners  at  California's  lead- 
ing shows.  If  It's  Barred  Rocks  you  want, 
get  In  touch  with  me  right  away.  I  have 
bred  them  exclusively  for  nineteen  years. 
Yes,  we  are  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs.  Write  for  catalog.  Vodden's  Rockery, 
Los  Qatos,  Cal.  

FINEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  WORLD— 
Baby  chicks,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and 
White  Leghorns,  settings,  100,  1000,  hatched 
right  In  our  $60,000  brick  and  concrete 
hatchery  from  our  quality  heavy  layers; 
reasonable  prices;  stock  hatching  eggs.  Peb- 
bleslde  Poultry  Farm,  Sunnyvale,  California. 

GAPE  CURE  AND  WHITE  DIARRHEA 
CURE — National  Gape  Cure  Company, 
manufactures  and  sells  nothing  but  Gape 
Cure  and  White  Diarrhea  Cure.  Fully  guar- 
anteed. 25  cents  each.  Liberal  terms  to 
agents.  Send  for  literature.  Dr.  J.  M. 
Hardin.  Mgr.,   Brandenburg,  Ky.  

SPRING  CHICKS — We  are  booking  orders 
now  S.  C.  White  Leghorns;  only  selected 
and  fully  matured  stock  that  Is  bred  to  lay 
used  In  the  breeding  pens,  which  assures 
strong  and  vigorous  chicks;  $12  per  100; 
1100  per  1000.  H.  A.  Schlotthauer,  Exeter, 
Cal.,  Route  A.  


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
POULTRY.  LIVESTOCK— Chester  Whites 
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FOR  SALE — We  guarantee  full  count  of 
live  chicks  that  will  please  you.  We  hatch 
from  heavy  layers  selected  by  the  Hogan 
system.  Thoroughbred  White  Leghorns  ex- 
clusively Reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
price  list  and  book  your  order  early.  White 
Leghorn   Hatchery  Co.,  Pomona.  Cal.  


200-290-EGG    LEGHORNS.    REDS,  ROCKS. 

WYANDOTTES,  ANCONAS,  Orplngfbns, 
Minorcas.  Chicks,  eggs  weekly.  Booking 
orders  Januarv- April  delivery.  Get  paying 
strain,  feed  high.  C.  Beeson,  Chester,  Pasa- 
dena.  Cal.  ( 

SPRING  CHICKS — We  are  booking  orders 
now.  We-  start  our  run  in  January.  R.  I. 
Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Black  Mlnorcas,  White 
and  Brown  Leghorns.  Remember,  order 
early.  Campbell  Poultry  Ranch,  Campbell, 
California.  

PURE    BRED    S.  C.    Rhode    Island  Reds. 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  heavy  laying, 
vigorous  stock.  Settings.  $1.50  to  $3.00. 
Per  100,  $8.00  up.  Write  your  wants.  F.  M. 
Ogden.  1940  82nd  ave..  Oakland,  Cal.  

RIGHT  CHICKS  AT  RIGHT  PRICES — 18 
varieties.  Best  thoroughbred  stock.  Strong, 
sturdy,  livable  chicks.  Kindly  state  Breed, 
Quantity  and  Time  of  Delivery.  Fresno- 
Petaluma  Hatchery.  Fresno,  Cal.  

GOLDEN  AND  SILVER  PHEASANTS— Jap- 
anese Silkies,  Golden  Seabrlght  Bantams, 
also  Black-Breasted  Game  Bantam  Cock- 
erels. Boulevard  Park  Aviaries,  2323  F 
Street,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

BOWEN'S  FAMOUS  WHITE  MINORCAS— 
Am  selling  out  a  lot  of  fine  cockerels,  pul- 
lets, cocks  and  hens  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  T.  H.  Bowen,  Box  276,  Santa  Ana, 
Cal.  

MATING    Cockerels,    Barred    Rocks,    R.  I. 

Red:*,  Orpingtons,  Black  Minorcas,  Lt. 
Brahmas.  Day  old  chicks  and  Indian  Run- 
ner Ducklings.  ENOCH  CREW'S,  Seabrlght, 
Cal.  

ARMY  AND  NAVY  GOODS 

"FREE  MAIL  C^f^LOG^JE^BTuT^Iamiei 
middy  blouses,  $3;  U.  S.  Navy  flannel 
blouses,  $6:  genuine  army  shoes,  $4.60;  send 
for  our  Illustrated  catalogues  of  suits,  army 
canteens,  khaki  suits,  campaign  hats,  cow- 
boy hats,  money  belts,  cartridge  belts,  tents 
and  hammocks  LleboM  &  Co.,  217  Market 
Bt.._San_  Francisco  ^ 

PATENT  ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS  that  protect  are  secured  through 
us:  established  flftv  years.     Send  for  free 
booklet  on  "Patents."    Pacific  Coast  Patent 
Agency.   Tne..   stnMrtnn  r>««fnrnla. 

PARCEL  POST 

CO-OPERATION    (NOT    OPERATED  FOR 
PROFIT)  reduces  living  expense.  Particu- 
lars and  catalog  from  Co-Operatlve  League, 
Commercial  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BABY  CHICKS  (White  Leghorns)— Shipped 
on  approval  before  remitting.     No  weak 
ones    charged    for.      Schellville  Hatchery, 
Schellvllle.  Cal.  

TRAPNESTED — White  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
great   winners   and   layers.     Eggs,  chicks 
stock.     Arthur  H.  Schroeder.  Mayfleld.  Cal. 

EASTMAN'S   BRED-TO-LAY    Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  choice  cockerels.  Fairmead 
Poultry  Farm.   Falrmend,  California.  

FREE    BOOK — "Chickens    from    Shell  to 
Market,"   on   application  to   Coulson   Co , 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


RABBITS,  PIGEONS,  DEER 


RAISE   RABBITS   FOR  US — Good  profits. 

We  furnlBh  stock  and  buy  back  all  that 
you  raise  for  $2  each.  We  have  a  market 
for  thousands  of  rabbits.  Our  proposition 
strictly  on  the  square.  Send  25c  for  our 
book  on  rabbit  culture,  our  proposition  in 
full  and  catalog  of  rabbit  supplies.  Gil- 
more's  Rahblt  Farm,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
(The  Rabbit  Farm  of  International  Reputa- 
tion.) 

THE  latest  book  "The  Twentieth  Century 
Rabbit  Guide"  by  E.  A.  Samuelson,  a 
successful  rabbit  breeder  for  twelve  years. 
Gives  every  detail  imaginable.  Finely  Illus- 
trated. Correct,  complete,  satisfies.  You 
need  it.  Price  50c.  Free  circular.  Write 
us  your  needs  for  healthy,  vigorous  utility 
rabbits,  leading  kinds.  Sanford's  Pet;  Stock 
Farm.  3732  Midvale  ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


ARMSTRONG'S      NEW      ZEALAND  RED 
RABBITS.     Improve   your   stock   with  a 
good,    healthy    buck;    prices    right.  Arm- 
strong's  Rabbit  Yards.   Petaluma.  Calif. 

RABBIT    SKINS    TANNED    and    made  up 
into  pretty  wraps;  prices  reasonable.  Send 
stamps  for  particulars  to  Mrs.  C.  A.  Rlchey, 
616  N.  Benton  way.   Loa  Angeles.  

PIGEONS— Belgian     Carneaux     and  Giant 
Homers.     Young  birds  and  fast  breeders. 
E.    B.    Julian,    1506    O  street,  Sacramento, 
Cal.  

QUALITY  FIRST — Satisfaction  always.  Sin- 
nott's    Rabbltry.      Breeder    of  pedigreed 
Belgian  Hares.    Trinity  St..  Fresno,  Cal. 

CANARIES^  DOGSi  CATS 


PERSIAN    ANGORA    CATS,    male,  female, 
sale,   exchange;   poultry,  pigeons,  rabbits. 
14':0  6th  ave.,  San  Francisco.  Cal.  

WANTED — Thoroughbred    male  Newfound- 
land pup.     J.   E.   Fitzgerald,  Marshfleld, 
Oregon. 

RUNNER  DUCKS— PUREBRED,  GENUINE 
280-egg  Hershberger  strain — the  best. 
Ducks.  $1:  drakes,  $2:  all  of  breeding  age. 
CEDARHITRST  RANCHES,  R.  D.  No.  2, 
Sacramento.  Cal.  

WILD  Mallard  Ducks  and  eggs  for  sale.  Or- 
der now.    Fair  Oaks  Squab  Yards,  Sunny- 
vale. Cal. 

TURKEYS 

TURKEYS' 

Bourbon  Red,  White  Holland,  Bronze.  Also 
White  Guineas,  Muscovy  (quackless)  ducks 
and  Peafowl.  Mrs.  B.  Hocking,  Guasti,  Cal. 
Wlnnf"-  of  first  and  champions,  World's  Fair, 
San  Francisco. 

FOR  SALE: — MAMMOTH  Bronze  Turkeys  for 
market  and  breeding;  age  6  months  to  1  % 
years.    Mrs.  C.  E.  Rasdall,  Box  27,  Shawmut, 
Tuolumne  County,  Cal.  

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  and  Eggs. 

also  Collie  Dogs.  John  G.  Mee;  St.  Helena, 
Cal. 


FIELD  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 


STRAWBERRIES  IN  DECEMBER — Impe- 
rial Valley,  California,  produces  the  ear- 
liest garden  truck  In  the  world,  strawberries 
and  grape  fruit  being  ready  for  market  In 
December,  when  market  prices  are  the  high- 
est. Asparagus  is  ready  for  market  In  Feb- 
ruary other  vegetables  In  January  and  Feb- 
ruary. Figs,  apricots,  grapes  and  other 
fruits  are  also  very  profitably  grown.  Write 
for  free  Illustrated  book  of  scenes,  facts  and 
figures.  Address  Land  Department,  Orchard 
and  Farm.  Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles, 

California.  

ORDER  YOUR  SEEDS  NOW 
If  you  are  going  to  need  any  seed  for  next 
season  now  is  the  time  to  render  your  order. 
It  may  be  Impossible  for  you  to  buy  what 
you  need  later.  V.  A.  Peterson  Alfalfa  Seed 
Co.,  Arbuckle,  Cal. 

•«     ALFALFA  SEED  OUR  SPECIALTY  ** 

STRICTLY  FANCY  SEEDS.  Alfalfa,  all 
Clovers  and  Grasses,  Washington  Hybrid 
No.  148  Seed  Wheat  ($2.50  per  bushel,  re- 
cleaned).  Free  Sweet  Clover  bulletins. 
Nltro-Cultures   for   legumes.     Ralph  Waldo 

Elden.  Central  Point.  Oregon.  

ALFALFA  SEED — Common  variety,  hairy 
and  smooth  Peruvian;  grown  under  Ideal 
condition;  do  not  buy  until  you  have  com- 
pared my  prices  and  samples  with  seed 
others  offer.     E.  F.  Sangulnettl,  Yuma,  Arl- 


CATALOGS— BOOKS— BOOKLETS 

DOES  YOl'R  NAME  help  or  hinder  you? 
Numerologists  claim  the  letters  In  your 
name  tell  what  you  are  and  what  you  ap- 
pear to  be.  Send  35c  for  cloth-bound  hook. 
"Which  Number  Is  Yours?"  to  522  Grant 
avenue,  San  Francisco. 


BILLIKEN     BRAND     of   Chester  Whites. 

This  herd  won  more  prizes  at  the  late 
State  Fair  then  any  other  Individual  herd 
They  are  those  mellow,  easy  feeding  type. 
Get  started  with  some  of  them  and  help  In- 
crease the  meat  supply.  Herbert  Hoover 
says — "that  the  man  who  keeps  one  sow 
and  feeds  It  on  what  Is  now  being  wasted, 
la  the  man  that  can  and  will  Increase  the 
meat  supply  In  an  economical  way."  Be 
one  of  them.  1  am  offering  bred  sows;  bred 
gilts;  spring  pigs  of  both  aexes  at  very  reas- 
onable prices.  Every  animal  Is  cholera  Im- 
mune. Write  for  prices  and  the  booklet  that 
tells  all  about  the  Chester  White  breed. 
 C.  B.  Cunningham.  Mills,  Cal.  

THOROUGHBRED  CHESTER  WHITE  pigs, 
both  sex,   2  Vi   to  6  months.     Prices  very 
reasonable;  can  spare  only  9  more.  Cedar- 
hurst  Ranches,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Sacramento. 


_i£^STOCK— Poland_^hinas__ 

REGISTERED    Poland-China   swine,  wean- 
ling pigs  of  both  sexes.    J.  H.  Cook,  Para- 
dise, Cal. 


LIVESTOCK— Duroc  Jerseys 


DUROC-JERSEY  BOARS  1  year  old — For 
Sale — Sons  of  Burk's  Good-E-Nuff,  Grand 
Champion  Illinois  State  Fair,  1914.  Out  of 
Queen  Is  Rite,  Grand  Champion  California 
State  Fair,  1916.  A.  A.  Trueblood,  P.  O. 
Box  582,  Sacramento.  

DUROC  -  JERSEY     HOGS     of  ,  guaranteed 
breeding.     Pigs   $15    up;   sired    by  State 
Fair  prize-winner.    H.  E.  Boudler,  Napa. 


JUST  THE  TIME  TO  IMPROVE  your  herd  of 
pork  producers  with  a  good  Poland  China 
boar.  The  best  you  ever  saw,  from  $40  to 
$100;  shipped  on  approval.  Sows  sell  Feb- 
ruary 20th,  In  the  Kings  County  Breeders' 
Sale.    The  Bernstein's  Ranch.  Hanford.  Cal. 

THE  JULY  POLAND  CHINA  BOAR,  weigh- 
ed   97    lbs.     Three   sows   for   sale,  same 
litter,  $20  each;  registered,  crated,  f.  o.  b. 
N.  M.  Lester.  Gridley,  Cal. 


LIVESTOCK— Sheep,  Milch  Goats 


TOGGENBURG    GOATS— Edwin  Pritchett, 
Mojava,  Cal.    Enclose  stamp. 


HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES. 


LIVESTOCK 


WANTED— HOGS  OF  ALL  SIZES,  weights 
or  colors,  large  and  small  lots  considered: 
what  have  you?  Phone,  write  or  call 
Durbin  &  Forbes,  722  San  Fernando  Bldg., 
Los   Angeles.  b  

RAISING   CALVES  WITHOUT   MILK  with 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal.    Write  for  partlc 
ulars  to  Coulson  Co.,  Petaluma,  Cal.  

PEDIGREED  bull  calves,  service  bulls,  cows 
on  yearly  test.    Tuberculin  tested.     N.  H. 
Locke  Co.,  Lockeford,  Cal. 


LUMBER— Building  Material 


Saving  Money 

Is  equal  to 

Making  Money 


If  you  want  to  make  money,  get  a  job 

in  the  mint;  If  you  want  to  save  money,  get 
out  your  pencil  or  pen  and  ink  and  let  me 
know  what  you  need  in  the  building  mate- 
rial line.  I  am  the  guy  high  on  quality  and 
low  on  prices.  A  postal  card  Inquiry  will 
convince  you.  Boosting  customers  In  every 
locality.  .Your  neighbor  may  be  one.  Ask 
him. 


DAN  P.  DOLAN, 
1630  Mission  St.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  BUILDER— All 
kinds  of  second-hand  building  material: 
doors,  windows,  lumber,  shingles,  corrugated 
Iron,  cement  trays  at  the  lowest  prices;  send 
list  and  get  estimate;  country  orders  and 
carload  lots  a  specialty.  H.  McKevItt  &  Son. 
Wreckers,  1849  Mission  St.,  near  14th,  San 

Francisco,  Cal.  

BUILDERS.  SAVE  LUMBER  MONEY— New 
lumber,  $10;  flooring,  $18;  rustic.  $16. 
Complete  mill  and  lumber  Hats  figured;  de- 
livered anywhere.  Swift  A  Co.,  Mission  and 
10th  sis  .  San  Francisco. 


NURSERY  AND  GARDEN  STOCK 

BERRY  PLANTS  at  wholesale  prices: 
blackberries.  raspberries,  loganberries, 
dewberries,  strawberries,  gooseberries,  cur- 
rants, grapes,  rhubarb  and  asparagus  Write 
for  price  list.     Rosecroft   Nursery  at  Fruit 

Farms,  Sumner.  Wash.  

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— New  Oregon  $3.00 
per  1000:  Klondyke.  Magoon  Oold  Dollar. 
$2  60  per  1000.  Amerlcus  and  Progressive 
Everbearing,  $1.50  per  100  prepaid.  J.  W. 
Vlnnrko.  Canity.  Oregon.  

RHUBARB — $1127.00  from  one  acre.  A  crop 
every  month  of  the  year.     Write  to  me 

and  I  will  tell  you  how  you  can  do  as  well. 

J.  M.  Stone,  Lodl,  Cal.    Route  4.  

PRUNES,  apricots,  pears,  cherries,  walnuts; 
home-grown  trees;  prices  re«»'™1ble.  W 

M  SCOTT.  Cupertino,  Cal.  Phone  San  joss 
6209-R-4. 


WE  ARE  NOW  SENDING  FREE— Our  lat- 
est catalogues.  Rug  and  Drapery  Cata- 
logue, Children's  Furniture  and  Baby  Car- 
riage Catalogue,  "Quality-Reed"  Furni- 
ture Catalogue;  Good  Furniture  News,  fur- 
niture and  miscellaneous  household  goods; 
all  copiously  Illustrated  and  fully  descrip- 
tive, together  with  prices;  new,  stylish,  su- 
perior goods  at  popular  cost;  we  pay  freight 
250  miles  from  Los  Angeles  and  make  liberal 
allowance  to  points  at  greater  distances. 
WRITE  TODAY  for  any  one  or  all  of  these 
Catalogues.  Address  BARKER  BROS.,  Mall 
Order  Dept.,  Dlv.  20.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
(Largest  Exclusive  Home  Furnishing  House 
in  America.) 

DON'T  WASH  YOUR  CLOTHES  the  old 
way.  Use  Cedarwax  Easy- Wash  (.'5 
washings  25c),  a  modern  miracle;  washday 
without  work.  Washes  anything  washable. 
Satisfaction  or  money  back.  Write  for  free 
sample  and  special  introductory  offer. 
Cedarwax  Co.,  1123  Story  Hldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

TO  REDUCE  the  high  cost  of  living,  send 
for  our  Wholesale  to  Consumer.  Smith's 
Cash  Store.  106  Clay  St..  San  Francisco. 

FRESH  ROASTED  COFFEE,  direct  from  the 
plantation;  prepaid,  4  lbs.,  $1.26;  regular 
35c  value.    Sunset  Coffee  Co..  San  Francisco. 


MUSIC— MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 


VERY  latest  classical  and  popular  song  hits 
(words  and  music  complete),  16c  each, 
postpaid.  Be  up  to  the  moment — get  the 
latest  they're  singing  and  dancing  from 
Broadway  to  the  Cliff  House.  Write  for 
great  free  list.  Wilder,  the  Music  King, 
51    Second    street,    San  Francisco.  


CAN  GIVE  AN  INEXPERIENCED  HAND 
ranch  work,  where  he  can  learn  farming 
from  A  to  Z,  and  pay  according  to  what 
you  are  worth.  State  what  you  consider 
you  can  earn.  Address  E.  Dunlap,  Diamond 
Springs,  EI  Dorado  County,  Cal.  Inclose 
st am  p.  

GEO.  BRAUER,  the  scientific  piano  and 
organ  tuner,  225  E.  Channel  St.,  Stockton, 
Cal.,  goes  anywhere  In  Central  California. 
Thirty-seven  years'  experience.  Repairing 
a  specialty.    Write  for  Information.  

GOOD    TONED   VIOLIN    FOR  SALE — Free 
trial  at  my  expense.     Easy  payments  If 
you    wish.      Write    Miss    Bertha  Mardlss. 

Route  5,  Rosedale,  Kan. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

DIRECT  CURRENT 
DYNAMO  FOR  SALE 

Direct  current  dynamo,  35  amperes,  SO 
volts,  1800  revolutions,  voltmeter  160  volts, 
control,  2  rheostats,  1  switch,  250  volts  and 
15  feet  2%-lnch  belting.  Slightly  used  and 
guaranteed  perfect.  Earnest  Koch,  3103  8. 
Main  at.,  Lgs  Angeles.  Cal.  

HOROSCOPES  scientifically   written.  Your 
marriage,   best   business,   probable  health 
shown.     Write   for   terms,   giving    time  of 
writing.      Robt.    R.    Hill,    2188    Sutter  St., 


MISCELLANEOUS— For  Sale 


ALL  KINDS  second  hand  harness,  pipe  col- 
lars and  new  harness  to  order.     D.  Hur- 
ton,  Mission  and  8th  Sts..  San  Francisco. 

SPLIT  REDWOOD  POSTS 
Any  size,  any  quantity;  write  for  prices. 

W.  E.  Whltmore.  Cloverdale.  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS— Wanted 

SOUR     CLOVER     AND     MUSTARD  SEED 
WANTED — Cash   paid   for   any  quantity; 
mall  samples  on  which  we  will  quote.  Mer- 
cantile &  Warehouse  Co..  6th  and  Poplar 

Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal.  

WE  buy  old  false  teeth.  We  pay  up  to  $$».»• 
per  set     The  older  the   more  valuable. 
Casn  sent  by  return  mall.  Send  to  Q.  Ran- 
dolph,  Hearst  Bldg..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

OLD  FALSE  TEETH   PLATES  BOUGHT— 
I  pay  $1  to  $20  per  set;   the  older  the 
better;  money  by  return  mall.     Mall  to  O. 
Randolph.   West  bank  Bldg.,  San  Fraoclsoo. 

FURS  REMODELED 

FURS  repaired  and  remodeled  at  very  rea- 
sonable prices.    Chicago  Cloak  ac  Suit  Co., 
969  Ma^<etSt^.J3ai^  Francisco.  

HIDES,   FURS,  PELTS 


FUR  AND  RABBIT  raw  skins  wanted.  Ro- 
bert Morris,  238  Geary  St.,  San  Francises). 


ASSAYERS  AND  GOLD  BUYERS 


GOLD,  amalgam,  rich  ore  bought,  cash:  aa- 
saylng,  60c.     Pioneer  Assaying  Company, 
636  Market  St..  opposite  Palace  Hotel,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


COMMERCIAL  PRINTING 


OUR  PRINTING  Will  Get  Results  for  Tou— 
It  will  help  to  sell  your  goods  and  earn 
vou    profit*      Send    for   samples   ana  price 
lilt.     O.  C.   Gallagher,  443   Sacramento  St.. 

San  Francisco.  , 

1000    BUSINEBS    CARDS    FOR    II:  letter- 
heads,   envelopes,    bills,    wedding  work, 
show    cards,    rubber    stamps.     Robert  Hill. 
2188  Sutter  St..  San  Francisco. 
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Pretty  Costumes  and  House  Dresses 

Patterns  From  the  Best  Designers,  Selected  by  Ruth  Roberts. 


WELL,  winter  is  with  us  and  so 
are  the  winter  fashions.  There 
are  no  very  marked  changes 
from  the  fall  styles  unless  one  wants 
to  get  into  the  ultra  outfits,  which,  of 
course,  few  rural  folk  care  to  do,  par- 
ticularly in  these  days  of  the  high 
cost  of  dressing. 

Leok  these  new  patterns  over. 
You'll  be  sure  to  find  something  that 
will  suit  you.  R.  R. 


Women — Cut  in  3  sizes:  16,  18  and  20 
years.  Size  18  will  require  4%  yards 
of  44-inch  material.  Th«  dress  meas- 
ures about  2  yards  at  the  foot.  Price, 
10  cents. 


Use  Coupon  in  Ordering  Pattern 

Herewith  find  cent*,  for  whlcb  tend  m« 

the  foUotrlng  patterns: 


1948 — Girls'  Overblouse  Dress,  with 
Guimpe.  Cut  in  S  sizes:  4,  6,  8,  10  and 
12  years.  It  requires  \}i  yards  of  27- 
inch  material  for  the  guimpe,  and  3% 
yards  for  the  dress  for  an  8-year-old 
size.    Price.  10  cents. 


2283-2282  —  A  Stylish  Costume  — 
Waist  2283,  cut  in  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  measure. 
Skirt  2282,  cut  in  7  sizes:  22,  24,  26, 
28,  30,  32  and  34  inches  waist  measure. 
The  skirt  measures  about  3  yards  at 
the  foot,  with  plaits  drawn  out.  To 
make  this  costume  in  a  medium  size 
will  require  8  yards  of  44-inch  mate- 
rial. TWO  separate  patterns,  10  cents 
FOR  EACH  pattern. 


Pattern  No  Sue. 

Pattern  No  size. 

Pattern  No  Size. 


Be  sure  to  10 Te  number  and  size.  Send  orders 
for  patterns  to  ORCHARD  AND  FARM.  'El- 
amlner"  Building.  Kleventb  and  Broadway.  Los 
Angeles.  Be  sure  to  sign  your  full  name  and  ad- 
dress below. 


1953 — Ladies'  Waist — Cut  in  7  sizes: 
34,  36,  38,  40,  42.  44  and  46  inches  bust 
measure.  It  requires  2J4  yards  of  44- 
inch  material  for  a  36-inch  size.  Price, 
10  cents.   

1974— Child's  Outdoor  Set— Cut  in 
4  sizes:  2,  3,  4  and  5  years.  It  requires 
2%  yards  of  44-inch  material  for  a  4- 
year  size.    Price,  10  cents. 


2288 — Ladies'  Negligee — Cut  in  4 
sizes:  Small,  32-34;  medium,  36-38; 
large,  40-42;  and  extra  large,  44-46 
inches  bust  measure.  Size  medium 
requires  7V*  yards  of  36-inch  material. 
Price,  10  cents. 


2046 — Ladies'  House  Dress — Cut  in 
7  sizes:  34,  36.  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46 
inches  bust  measure.  It  requires  6Y2 
yards  of  44-inch  material  for  a  38-inch 
size.  The  skirt  measures  about  2  2-3 
yards  at  the  foot.    Price,  10  cents. 

2269 — Girls'  Dress — Cut  in  4  sizes: 
8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  Size  10  will 
require  3 V4  yards  of  44-inch  material. 
Price.  10  cents. 


Catalogue  Notice 

Send  10c  in  silver  or  stamps  for 
our  up-to-date  fall  and  winter  1917- 
1918  catalogue,  containing  550  designs 
of  ladies',  misses'  and  children's  pat- 
terns, a  concise  and  comprehensive 
article  on  dressmaking;  also  some 
points  for  the  needle,  illustrating 
thirty  of  the  various  simple  stitches, 
all  valuable  hints  to  the  home  dress- 
maker. 


2270 — Girls'  Dress — Cut  in  4  sizes: 
4,  6,  8  and  10  years.  Size  8  requires 
3%  yards  of  44-inch  material.  Price, 
10  cents. 


Stockyard  figures  gathered  by  the 
Food  Administrator  show  that  73.3 
per  cent  of  the  calves  slaughtered  at 
nine  large  packing  points  in  this  coun- 
try during  the  first  nine  months  of 
this  year  were  males. 


2271 — Dress  for  Misses  and  Small 


While  we  are  talking  about  substi- 
tutions, let's  replace  the  ground 
squirrels  with  livestock. 


Sugar  Trimmings 

FIRST  cross  off  soda  fountain  and 
ice  cream  treats. 
Reduce  candy  consumption  to 
an  after-dinner  bonbon. 

Omit  icing  from  cakes  and  fancy 
breads. 

Use  fruit  and  nuts,  candied  honey 
or  maple  sugar  for  cake  fillings. 

Sweeten  fruit  drinks  with  honey  or 
corn  sirup. 

If  you  must  sweeten  breakfast 
cereals,  try  figs,  dates,  raisins,  sirup 
or  a  light  sprinkling  of  maple  sugar. 

Use  honey,  corn  sirup,  dark  sirup 
or  maple  sirup  with  hot  cakes  and  in 
bread  and  muffins. 

Try  cakes  that  call  for  honey  or 
sirup  instead  of  sugar. 

Tide  over  the  sugar  shortage  by 
using  now  your  jellies,  jams,  pre- 
serves and  fruits  canned  with  sugar. 

Replace  white  sugar  candies  with 
sirup  candies,  or  sweets  made  from 
figs,  dates,  and  raisins  combined  with 
nuts. 

For  dessert  serve  a  fruit  salad  or 
fruit  omelet;  cream  cheese  with 
honey  or  fine  preserves;  fruit  des- 
serts with  honey  or  just  enough 
white  sugar  to  bring  out  the  flavor. 
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Sugar-Saving  Desserts 

SAVING  sugar  is  imperative  at 
this  stage  of  the  war.  and  th< 
United  States  Food  Administra- 
tion offers  the  following  recipes, 
tested  by  practical,  housekeepers,  as 
ways  for  the  thrifty  farm  housewife 
to  aid  the  national  sugar  economy 
campaign. 

Pumpkin  Pudding 

2  cups  stewed  pumpkin 
Yt  cup  honey  or  maple  sirup 
Yz  cup  brown  sugar 

2  eggs 

1  tablespoon  flour 

1  teaspoon  cinnamon 
Yi  teaspoon  nutmeg 
%  teaspoon  cloves 
14  teaspoon  ginger 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

1  pinch  of  salt 

2  cups  milk 

Mix  all  ingredients  and  bake  is 
greased  pudding  dish.  Serve  hot  or 
cold. 

Indian  Pudding 

5  cups  milk 
1-3  cup  cornmeal 
Yi  cup  honey 

1  teaspoon  salt 

1  teaspoon  ginger 

Cook  milk  and. meal  in  double  boiler 
20  minutes.  Add  honey,  salt  and 
ginger.  Pour  into  buttered  pudding 
dish  and  bake  two  hours  slowly.  Serve 
with  tart  jelly  or  preserves. 

Cheese  Custard 
\Yi  cups  cottage  cheese 
Yi  cup  maple  sirup  or  honey 

2  tablespoons  milk 

3  eggs 

1  teaspoon  melted  fat 
Press  the  cheese  through  a  colan- 
der; beat  the  eggs  until  right;  add 
them  with  all  the  other  ingredients 
to    the    cheese;    mix    until  smooth 
Place  in  a  baking  dish  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  about  30  minutes. 
Peach  Souffle 
1  quart  canned  peaches 
Yi  cup  honey  or  sirup 
3  eggs 

Drain  and  mash  through  colander 
one  quart  of  canned  peaches.  Add 
one-half  cup  of  honey  or  sirup  and 
well  beaten  yolks.  Beat  thoroughly, 
then  beat  whites  stiff  and  fold  care- 
fully into  the  peach  mixture.  Turn 
the  whole  into  a  greased  baking  dish 
and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  six  minutes 
Apples  and  Dates 

Steam  until  tender  in  a  covered 
pan  one  and  one-half  quarts  of  sliced 
apples,  with  one-half  cup  of  water, 
and  the  grated  peel  of  one  lemon 
Add  one-half  cup  of  chopped  dates. 
Simmer  the  fruits  together  for  six 
minutes.    Serve  cold. 
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HONORBILT 

ihe  Family 
Ask  you  1  dealei  for  Mayer 
Shoes.    Look  ior  the  trade* 
marli  on  the  sole. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co. 
Milwaukee.  Wis. 


MALIGNANT 
GROWTHS 

TUMORS,  WENS  AND 
ALL  BREAST  LUMPS 
CURED 

Strictly  a  non -operative  treatment.  NO  KNIFE, 
NO  BLOOD  AN1)  WITH  LITTLE  OR  NO  PAIN. 
Our  method  of  application  positively  killa  every 
particle  of  diseased   t Untie. 

R£ MEMBER  that  danger  ilgnal  la  a  sore  that 
doea  not  deal  or  the  rapid  Increase  of  growth  in  a 
■lump,  wart,  mole  or  scab  which  may  have  been 
present  a  long  time.  If  these  conditions  appear 
Id  an  Individual  over  40  years  of  age  they  are 
NEARLY  ALWAYS  OF  A  MALIGNANT  NA- 
TURE and  should*  be  given  Immediate  attention. 

Send  for  our  64-page  (free)  book  with  names 
and  testimonials  of  cured  patients.  Many  right 
hen  In  your  own  vicinity.  EXAMINATION  FREE. 

THE  DR.  J.  H.  SHIRLEY  CO. 

Ml  12ln  St..  Oakland.  CaJL 


A  SCHRADER'S 

N 
T 
S 


Ant  Destroyer — Is  slow  acting — does 
not  kill  Instantly,  but  gets  the  nest 
as  well  as  the  parent.  Does  not  lose 
strength.  Positively  non-poisonous — 
no  danger  to  children,  house  pets  or 
foodstuffs  Send  6c  for  trial  can.  Ask 
your  neighbor.  She  uses  It.  At  your 
dealer.  Accept  no  substitute.  Write 
Schrader  Chemical  Co.,  Dept.  O,  11  to 
26  Minna  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


FURNITURE 

Directly  from  factory  at 
One-Half  Retailer's  Profit 

Write  for   Big  Free   Illustrated  Catalog. 

Zumbro  Furniture  Company 

792  MlHulnn  8t.,  Sao  Francisco,  Cal. 


No  matter  what  you  have  for  talc 
or  trade  you  should  easily  find  a  buyer 
by  running  an  advertisement  on  the 
Farmers'  Market  Page — only  3c  per 
word  per  issue.  All  ads  must  be  In 
our  office  by  the  23rd  of  the  month. 


E9TEL 

S  ANGELES 

&R$ueroa5ts? 
fe  and  Restaurant 
Garaj? in  connection 

TakcTaxi  at  Station 
at  our  expense 

LfErloUADAY  rV<J. 
GeOlACoLUNS  Soy. 


Making  Children  Happy 


Continued  from  Page  36 

The  case  of  Lucy  will  suggest  how 
the  activities  of  the  home  can  be  used 
to  help  make  the  home  normal  and 
the  child  a  better  balanced  individual. 
Lucy  for  years  had  a  very  faithful 
companion  who,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  did  all  the  physical  things  for 
Lucy,  and  Lucy  grew  up  to  accept  all 
these  many  services  as  naturally  as 
she  breathed  the  air.  The  little  girl 
almost  unconsciously  developed  the 
habit  of  exacting  from  her  companion 
any  service  that  popped  into  her  mind 
and  at  almost  any  hour  of  the  day. 
One  morning  Lucy  demanded  that 
her  companion  hand  her  a  pair  of 
socks  on  a  chair  close  beside  the  bed 
on  which  Lucy  was  sitting.  The 
companion,  busy  at  something  else, 
suggested  that  Lucy  help  herself  this 
time.  This  refusal  infuriated  Lucy, 
and  she  insisted  that  the  socks  be 
handed  her  and  at  once,  and  as  her 
companion  did  not  make  an  instan- 
taneous response  the  child  in  her  wild 
fury  pounced  upon  her,  pinched, 
kicked,  and  was  almost  ready  to  bite 
her,  when  the  mother  happened  upon 
the  scene. 

Now  She  Likes  to  Work 

This  situation  was  made  clear  to 
the  mother  that  her  child  had  been 
living  in  unnormal  circumstances; 
that  her  little  girl  was  in  danger  of 
becoming  an  utterly  selfish,  auto- 
cratic tyrant. 

The  mofher  was  quick  to  realize 
that  there  was  just  one  way  of  saving 
the  little  child  from  a  tragedy.  Tlii- 
was  to  break  at  once  the  relations  be- 
tween the  little  girl  and  her  com- 
panion. This  was  done,  and  from 
that  moment  on  Lucy  was  put  upon 
her  own  responsibility  to  take  care, 
as  far  as  possible,  of  herself  and  her 
own  belongings,  even  though  this 
meant  for  her  to  go  without  some 
things  and  to  have  other  things  done 
in  a  way  not  quite  so  finished. 

This  change  was  a  shock  to  Lucy, 
yet  it  was  stimulating  to  the  best 
powers  in  her.  In  less  than  two 
weeks  Lucy  proved  that  she  was 
capable  of  taking  care  of  herself;  it 
counted  for  much  that  she  realized 
that  her  own  pleasures  and  comforts 
depended  on  herself. 

Today  Lucy  takes  pride  and  pleas- 
ure in  doing  her  work,  and  she  has 
learned  from  actual  experience  to 
love  and  respect  work  and  to  respect 
those  who  do  it. 


Nearly  eight  per  cent  of  the  eggs 
marketed  in  the  United  States  are  lost 
through  spoilage  or  breakage.  Much 
of  this  loss  could  be  prevented 
through  commuuity  egg  circles. 


A  Liberty  Bond  in  your  bank  vault 
means  security  for  you  and  your  coun- 
try.   

The  Kaiser  has  an  ally  in  every 
sheep-killing  dog  in  America. 


Tractors  are  the  busy  Berthas  of 
agriculture. 


^or9  your 
bathroom 


Chases  the  chills  in  a 
jiffy  —  you  bathe  or 
shave  in  comfort 
Portable.  Fuel  con- 
sumed only  when  heat 
is  needed — no  waste. 
No  smoke  or  odor. 

STANDARD  OIL 
COMPANY 


PERFECTION 

OIL  HEATER 


Sunaat,  Main  1686 
Home,  1074S 


THE 

HOUSE 

OF 

COMFORT" 


822  West  Sixth  Street 

HOTEL  LEE 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Modern,  Beautiful  Ball  Room,  Card  Room  and 
Billiard  Room  In  connection  with  lobby. 
Located  on  Interorhan  Line?.,  connecting:  to  all 
Beaches,  and  on  Loral  l.lnet*  to  All 
Parts  of  the  Clt>. 

Convenient  to  Shopping  District  and  Theater*. 
Rates  75c  and  up;  with  bath  $1.00  and  up. 


WM.  B.  CLARK,  Prop.    Special  Weekly  Summer  Rales    European  Plan 


CONVENIENT  SUBSCRIPTION  BLANK 

Following  is  a  convenient  subscription  blank;  if  your  subscription  la 
about  to  expire,  send  your  renewal  at  once.  It  will  be  added  to  pres- 
ent subscription. 

f  1 — 50c  per  year. 
RATES  1  2-Three  years  $1. 

I  3 — 3  years  and  "Practical  Farming"  $1.50 

Orchard  and  Farm, 

Examiner  Building,  Date  1917 

Los  Angeles,  Cal  / 

Enclosed  please  find  f  for  subscription  to  Orchard 

and  Farm  (new)  (renewal).    I  accept  offer  No  

Name   

Address   

ORCHARD  and  FARM  '^SSS^' 
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TOO  LATE  TO  CLASSIFY 


WORLD  BEATER  FOR  OANTAIXHTPEH — 
Imperial  Valley  lead*  the  world  In  the 
production  of  cantaloupe*,  alone  producing 
more  of  these  melona  than  are  produced  by 
the  entire  Htates  of  Georgia  and  Colorado 
combined.  The  cantaloupe  Industry  haa  be- 
come so  enormoua  that  our  melona  are  now 
shipped  by  train  loads  to  all  the  leading 
cities  In  the  United  States,  dally  ahlpments 
frequently  exceeding  100  cars.  Write  for 
free  Illustrated  book  of  scenes,  facts  and 
figures.  Address  I^and  Department,  Orchard 
and  Farm,  Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles, 
California.  

TWO  POTATO  CROPS  ANNUALLY  for  Cal- 
Ifornlans;  plant  "PURPLE  PERFECTION" 
— latest,  hardiest,  super-early,  "salad"  spe- 
cialty; fine  flavor.  Plant  soon  after  ma- 
turity for  second  crop,  rendering  "keeping 
over"  superfluous;  1Z00  pounds  from  10  of 
seed:  mid-July.  despite  floods,  drouth. 
Tuber*.  10e:  pound,  SOe;  four  pounds.  Si. 
Also  "GOLDEN  POTLATCH"  or  "FULL- 
DINNER"  PEA;  super-sweet,  largest,  green- 
est, tenderest,  wrlnkledest,  prollflclst,  "stick- 
less" — "canning"  unnecessary.  PHENOM- 
ENAL. Parketa,  10c.  E.  E  MARTIV  ,.:,,»,. 
nrit-Hng  R»edsman),  P.-4,  Bangor,  Weak. 

MANTECA 
Shipping  point  for  70.000  acres  In  the  San 
Joaquin  Irrigation  District.  Best  town  In 
California  today.  Fortune  nwalts  you  here — 
come  and  see.  or  correspond  with  us.  We 
are  agents  and  owners  of  all  kinds  of  prop- 
erty, business  nnd  residence  lot*  In  town. 
Villa  lots  from  one-hnlf  to  throe  aero*. 
Farm  property  In  tracts  from  10  to  1000 
acres.  This  country  Is  n«w.  prices  are  low. 
and  terms  easy.  Good,  sandy  loam  and 
plenty  of  water.    Write  to  u« 

DOTT  A   PETERSON.   Manteca,  Cal. 


TO©  LATE  TO  CLASSIFY 


STRAWBERRIES  IN  DECEMBER — Impe- 
rial Valley,  California,  produces  the  ear- 
liest garden  truck  In  the  world,  strawberries 
and  grape  fruit  being  ready  for  market  In 
December,  when  market  prlcea  are  the  high- 
est. Asparagus  la  ready  for  market  In  Feb- 
ruary other  vegetables  In  January  and  Feb- 
ruary. Figs,  apricots,  grapes  and  other 
frulte  are  also  very  profitably  grown.  Write 
for  free  Illustrated  book  of  scenes,  facta  and 
figures.  Address  Land  Department,  Orchard 
nnd  Farm,  Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles, 
California.  

EVERYBODY  should  read  The  Great  Ex- 
change, story;  mall  order,  real  estate,  In- 
vestment and  general  Information  weekly; 
cootalne  20  to  40  pages  of  opportunities;  of- 
fers, plana  secrets,  bargains,  cash  buyers, 
etc.,  that  will  put  you  on  the  road  to  more 
money  making.  Your  name  printed  In  our 
opportunity  directory  and  a  special  2  montha' 
subscription  for  26c.  Ad  rates  1c  per  word 
for  four  Insertions.  Thousands  of  "live 
wires"  to  read  your  ad.  Address  THE 
WOUI.p-H  Mlltl'.'iH,   fleaiiinont.  Texas. 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  TRADE  OR  BUY 
a  farm,  ranch,  raw  land,  city  or  bualneea 
property,  automobllea,  factory,  patent,  stock, 
bonds,  mining  property,  etc?  If  you  have 
something  to  eell  In  any  State,  write,  Inclos- 
ing 10  cents  for  our  big  magazine  of  Invest- 
ments, exchanges  and  buyers  and  our  special 
proposition.  Send  full  description  and  low- 
eat  prion  of  your  property.  Address  The 
World's  Mirror,  Beaumont,  Texaa. 

PLANT  RHUBARB  NOW — 12  plant*  fur- 
nish all  sauce  nnd  pies  for  big  family  free; 
ft  plants,  $1;  one  acre  haa  produced  $1100 
first  year.  A.  M.  Jones,  1261  Cahuenga  St., 
Hollywood,  Calif. 


of  Gold 


>  omlng  to  farm  cm  from  the  rich  wheat  fields  ot 
Western  Canndii. .   Where  you  can  buy  rood  farm 
land  at  (15  to  WO  per  acre  and  raise  from  20  to  • 
45  bushels  of  %%  wheat  to  the  acre  It's  easy  to  , 

make  money.  Canada  offers  In  her  provinces  of  1 
M  it  nttoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Albert  a 

160- Acre  Homestead  Free  to  Settlers 

and  other  land  at  very  low  prlcea.  Thousands  of  farmer,  from 
tha  U.  f}.  or  their  aona  are  yearly  taking  advantage  of  this 
great  opportunity.     Wonderful  yields  alao  of  Oati,  Bar- 
lay  and  Flax. 

Mixed  Far  mini  la  fully  as  profitable  an  lnduatry  aa 
grain  raialng.  Oood  achoola,  markets  convenient, 
c-llmats  exrellent.  Write  for  literature  and  partlrulara 
sa  to  reduced  railway  rates  to  Bupt.  Immigration,  Otta- 
wa, Canada,  or  to 

GILBERT  ROCHE 
3-S  First  Ht„  Nbeldon  Work,  Han  Francisco,  Cal. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


XMAS  PRESENTS  FREE 

Any  premium  listed  In  this  circular  will  he  given  absolutely  free,  all  charges  prepaid, 
with  each  new  or  renewed  subscription  to  OKCIIAKD  AND  FARM,  at  our  regular  rate  of 
three  years  for  one  dollar. 

Karh  premium  Hated  In  an  nrtlrle  of  merit  and  fully  guaranteed.  I,ook  over  the  list 
carefully,  select  the  offer  yi/u  desire  and  send  in  your  subscription  today.  Upon  receipt  of 
premium,  If  you  find  It  Is  not  Just  as  advertised,  or  you  are  not  satisfied,  return  It  and 
we  will  refund  your  money.    You  will  be  both  Judge  and  Jury. 

The  'Crocodile'  Wrench 

H1X  HANDY  FARM  TOOLS  IN  ON  K 

A  pipe  wrench,  a  nut  wrench,  a  screw  driver 
nnd  throe  .lies  for  cleaning  up  or  relhreadlng 
rusted  arid  battered  threads.  Dies  fit  all  stand- 
ard bolts  used  on  standard  farm  machinery.  He- 
quires  no  ndjustments;  never  sllpa;  simple  and 
ulways  ready  for  use.  Will  work  In  closer  quar- 
tan than  any  other  wrench;  has  hnndsrimo  blued 
finish.  Kvery  farmer  should  have  one  nf  these 
wrenches  for  his  tool  kit.    **un  be  used  In  more 

H    |  m  liri    I  .ong.  '  1    ■  •     vn    ■■  i  >■>■.  h    -n  ,i.  ■■•  

Sews  a  Lockstitch  Like  a  Machine. 


The  Speedy  Stitcher 

The  iwl  that  meat*  e?ery  condition  for  a  liandy  tool  to 
mend  old  or  new  hamem,  aaddlea,  gun  chn.-h.  ault  raaea. 
thoea.  carpet*,  grain  bug*,  awnings,  pulley  baits  and 
Us  comforters,  etc.  Fanner*  and  atockraen  uas  It  to 
aew  up  wire  rut*  In  lWealork.  Tho  awl  la  wall  made 
and  with  ordinary  care  will  I  Ml  a  lifetime  Nothing 
to  get  out  of  order  All  parts  are  Interchangeable,  so  If 
nno  pari  get*  loit  or  hrokt>n.  you  do  not  have  to  throw 
the  ton!  awny.  We  mjpply  different  parts.  Use  any 
kind  of  lorkatltrh  rnachlnn  needle*;  they  are  kept  In  the 
hollow  arrew-Uip  handle.     Kxtra  needh-a  with  each  awl. 


193  CHRISTMAS  PACKAGE  FREE 


It's  Just  a  toy 
Greeting  Cards,  Ad< 
unless  It  carries  the 

To  each  person 
will  send  free  nnd  pi 


til  Chrlstmns.  Every  fnmlly  needs  Christmas  .Stickers,  Hi  als, 
igs.  etc.,  for  their  X  -  mm  packages.     It's  not  a  X-mns  gift 

nns  spirit. 

Mag  for  Orchard  nnd  Fnrm  on  or  before  1  ten-mber  15th,  we 
a  special  X-mas  package  containing  the  following: 


HERE  IS  THE  FULL  LIST: 

1(10  amid.   Kanta  Clam.   Itolnartllua,   Holly  IIHIa 

and  Notflly  Kllrkri. 
X  lire?  (liimmMl  Labels.  "Plssae  Do  Not  OpsB 

11  hratitlful  law  alwil  Cards  anil  Ta«m. 

2  It.il  1.1  sv  1'n.t  Carila.  i  hrl  imaa  ami  \cw  Yrar 


Orchard  and  Farm. 

i  Kxamlner  llulldlng. 

Iaik   Angeli**,   Cm  I 

EncIoHed  Hi  i  $1  00  for  throe  yean' 

aubaciip- 

f'remlum 

I  poatpald  by  return  mall. 

Live-Wire  Letters 

From  Up-to-Date  Readers 


Milk  Question  Solved 

Editor  of  Orchard  and  Farm: 

So  much  has  been  written  regarding 
the  high  cost  of  living  and  means  of 
combating  the  same  that  readers  of 
Orchard  and  Farm  may  be  getting 
somewhat  weary  of  it  all,  but  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  one  import- 
ant item,  that  of  pure  milk,  the  price 
of  which  can  be  materially  reduced 
by  keeping  a  milch  goat.  According 
to  the  United  States  Government, 
seven  or  eight  of  these  little  animals 
may  be  kept  on  the  same  amount  of 
feed  necessary  for  one  cow  and,  if 
well-bred,  the  goats  will  yield  nearly 
twice  as  much  milk  and  SO  per  cent 
richer. 

Many  people  suppose  that  goat's 
milk  is  thick  or  strong,  but  this  is 
not  so.  On  the  contrary  the  milk  is 
so  nearly  like  cow's  milk  that  many 
people  cannot  detect  the  difference 
except  by  its  richness.  The  globules 
containing  the  fat  are  infinitesimally 
small  and  hence  easily  absorbed. 
Goats  milk  is  recognized  by  high 
medical  authorities  as  the  purest,  most 
healthful  and  complete  human  food 
known. 

The  goat  is  the  healthiest  domestic 
animal  in  the  world  and  is  immune 
from  tuberculosis. 

The  Toggenburg.  Saanen  and  Nu- 
bian arc  the  best  known  breeds  of 
milch  goats  in  this  country. — Edwin 
W.  Pritchett. 


Likes  Campbell's  Work 

Editor  of  Orchard  and  Farm: 

I  have  been  reading  your  paper 
some  time  and  have  become  much  in- 
terested in  Hardy  W.  Campbell's  in- 
telligent tillage  of  the  soil,  but  my 
interest  in  this  subject  is  not  of  re- 
cent origin. 

I  sold  my  home  in  Bethany,  Neb., 
a  suburb  of  Lincoln,  to  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, when  I  came  to  Oregon  some 
ten  years  ago  and  the  dry  farming 
he  has  worked  on  so  hard  and  suc- 
cessfully had  my  attention  over 
twenty  years  ago. 

At  Washington,  Kas.,  I  lived 
neighbors  to  the  Ackinbaugh  broth- 
ers, who  followed  the  Campbell  sys- 
tem of  soil  culture,  and  their  land 
was  always  in  such  a  shape,  no  mat- 
ter how  dry  it  was,  that  whenever 
they  were  ready  to  sow  grain  it 
would  sprout  and  begin  to  grow 
without  waiting  for  rain,  as  most 
larmcrs  planned. 

Here  in  Jackson  County,  Oregon, 
owing  to  the  cool  nights  and  the 
nature  of  the  soil  to  hold  moisture 
and  distribute  it,  the  Campbell  sys- 
tem would  no  doubt  produce  wonder- 
ful results.  The  orchardists  have 
been  doing  good  farming,  but  the 
average  rancher  and  diversity  farmer 
seem  not  as  yet  to  understand  the 
advantage  of  this  system. — C.  H. 
Pierce.  Medford,  Ore. 


Many  motorists  have  trouble  in 
removing  demountable  rims.  Try 
putting  a  little  graphite  between  rim 
and  wheel  after  cleaning  the  surfaces 
that  come  in  contact. 


Something  for  a  City  Front 
Dear  Editor  of  the  Home  Garden: 

I  am  just  a  city  woman,  but  am 
visiting  my  mother  here  in  the  coun- 
try. I  have  been  reading  your  page 
in  the  back  numbers  of  the  Orchard 
and  Farm  and  am  wondering  if  you 
will  help  me.  Our  home  has  in  some 
way  or  other  slipped  in  between  busi- 
ness buildings  on  one  of  the  main 
streets  in  Portland.  The  front  looks 
so  bare  and  cold  that  I  want  some- 
thing green  to  soften  it.  But  please 
do  not  say  bay  trees.  Can't  I  have 
something  homelike? — R.  T. 

Surely  you  can  have  something 
homelike.  And  let  me  congratulate 
you  on  having  a  mother  that  keeps 
the  back  numbers  of  Orchard  and 
Farm.  You  did  not  say  if  your  house 
faces  north,  east,  south  or  west, 
which  makes  so  much  difference,  and 
another  thing  that  would  have  helped 
is  what  color  is  the  building? 

Window  boxes  are  the  best  way,  if 
you  have  windows  in  front.  For  a 
wide  window  you  could  use  two  of  the 
pyrmidal  boxwoods,  one  at  each  end 
of  the  box,  and  in  the  center  put  a 
lower  globe-shaped  boxwood,  and 
plant  some  of  the  dwarf  Japanese 
cedars  between  to  break  the  "set"' 
look.  Plant  English  ivy  if  the  house 
is  of  red  or  any  trying  color.  But  if 
the  color  will  permit  the  pink  flow- 
ering ivy  geranium  is  suitable,  hardy, 
bright  and  artistic;  also  easy  to  keep 
clean. 

Arbor  vitae  do  well  in  tubs  and 
can  be  used  on  ledges,  steps  or  any 
place  in  doorways  where  a  tub  can 
be  set.  It  is  best  to  plant  these  in 
pairs  if  possible. 

Aucuba  japonica  is  hardy  as  for 
planting  in  boxes,  but  likes  some 
shade.  It  is  a  variegated  plant  and 
gives  a  change  in  color.  Euonymus 
japonica  is  another  good  variegated 
plant.  This  may  be  planted  with 
Euonymus  radicans,  which  is  a  trail- 
er or  climber,  and  is  hardy.  It  is  a 
change  from  ivy  and  just  as  easy  to 
grow. 

In  Touch  With  Big  Things 

Editor  of  Orchard  and  Farm: 

It  has  just  been  recently  that  I 
have  known  of  and  begun  to  read 
your  paper,  but  I  have  liked  all  those 
numbers  I  have  read  very  much.  You 
keep  the  people  in  touch  with  the  big 
things  being  done  by  the  big  men  of 
the  coast.  Your  paper  is  not  filled  up 
with  a  lot  of  swivel  chair  stuff  writ- 
ten by  men  that  nobody  knows  any- 
thing about.  When  the  men  who  are 
at  the  heads  of  our  State  organizations 
and  others  equally  reputable  think 
your  paper  is  worth  writing  for,  it  is 
worth  reading.  I  hope  it  will  keep 
up  its  standard  at  least  for  the  next 
six  years  that  I  have  subscribed  for. — 
J.  Oscar  Knox,  Monrovia.  Cal. 


Keep  the  spark  plugs  clean  and  free 
from  carbon  deposits,  in  order  to 
avoid  short  circuits. 


Praise  for  Charles  Weeks 

Editor  of  Orchard  and  Farm: 

Let  me  thank  you  for  the  Week* 
articles  on  hen  nnd  egg  production. 
They  arc  the  best  in  their  line  that 
I  have  read.  I  have  tried  the  Weeks 
system  out  in  a  small  way  on  my 
place  and  it  has  proved  a  success  even 
in  these  times  of  high  poultry  feed. 
Give  us  more  of  his  excellent  articles. 
—J.  M.  S.,  Redwood  City,  Cal. 


Why  the  Six-Hen  Plan  Is  Best 

By  L.  W  eaver, 

Of  Glen  Ellen,  Sonoma  County,  Gal. 


HAVE  you  noticed  how  many 
cockerels  you  have  to  sort  out 
and  sell  off  out  of  your  brooder 
stock  each  season?  They  are  always 
in  excess  of  the  pullets.  Nature 
strives  and  strives  to  bring  back  the 
balance. 

"Male  and  female  created  He 
them,"  and  when  you  double  and 
quadruple  that  per  cent — fifty  to  fifty 
— double  it  and  quadruple  it  many 
times  over — and  always  on  the  wrong 
side — you  beget  weaklings.  You  beget 
disease  and  poor  layers  and  runts. 
You  beget  sterile  eggs  by  the  hun- 
dreds. 

You  test  out  from  your  incubators 
great  pails  full  of  eggs.  You  find 
dozens  of  chicks  in  the  trays  too  weak 
to  get  out  of  the  shell  and  you  fling 
part  of  your  profit  in  the  swamp, 
where  't  taints  the  air  on  every  side. 
Nature  gets  back  at  the  man  who  dis- 
regards her  mandates,  who  is  so  blind 
he  cannot  see  her  workings. 

In  offering  my  suggestion  of  more 
cockerels  to  the  number  of  hens,  one 
poultryman  objected  that  the  extra 
expense  of  shutting  away  the  parent 
stock,  for  by  such  means  only  can 
the  readjustment  be  brought  about, 
six  hens  only  to  one  cockerel,  would 
prove  prohibitive.  He  contended  that 
no  man  with  an  incubator  could  afford 
to  cut  up  his  runs  into  small  six-hen 
plots. 

Juggling  With  Nature. 

He  did  not  question  the  result  of 
the  test.  He  knew  every  egg  in  such 
a  plot  would  be  fertile,  yet  he  hung 
back  and  tried  to  juggle  with  nature 
in  some  other  way. 

Yet  how  many  sterile  eggs  does  he 
test  out  every  season?  On  these  he 
loses,  even  when  the  baker  shuts  his 
eyes  and  takes  these  culls  from  his 
trays. 

In  looking  over  a  chicken  plant 
where  the  hens  were  housed  by  thou- 
sands there  were  many  that  caught 
my  eye  —  pullets  of  slightly  larger 
growth,  rather  long  and  slender  of 
line,  scarlet-combed,  tail  full  and  long, 
•car-tabs  white,  eyes  clear  as  jewels, 
motions  easy,  yet  alert.  These  were 
the  heavy  layers,  and  at  first  glance 
they  could  be  sorted  out  as  the  get  of 
a  sire  that  had  but  just  begun  the 
season,  before  he  had  become  debili- 
tated by  much  service. 

Taking  the  whole  plant  through, 
they  did  not  average  up  half,  yet 
doubtless  the  man  behind  the  incu- 
bator had  been  doing  his  best  for 
years  to  breed  up  his  stock.  He  had 
fed  scientifically,  he  had  cleaned  sci- 
entifically. His  rules  were  carried  out 
as  rigidly  as  a  surgical  nurse  carries 
out  the  physician's  rules. 

A  Few  Examples. 

He  had  kept  the  best  layers  for 
mothers.  He  had  paid  fancy  prices 
for  good  cockerels.  And  this  was  the 
result.  Only  half  of  these  were  best 
layer-,   while   here  and   there  were 


small,  runty  birds,  with  scarcely  any 
comb,  with  tail  feathers  short  or  lack- 
ing altogether.  These  poor  birds  dis- 
played, as  on  a  bulletin  board,  the 
condition  of  the  ancestor  who  begot 
them.  If  kept,  they  will  not  pay 
their  feed. 

Here  is  a  poultry  man  with  a  brood- 
er fitted  up  for  a  thousand  chicks. 
He  reads  the  chick  advertisement  of 
a  hatchery  in  Centerville.  It  is  some 
distance  to  this  incubator  plant,  and 
in  January  he  is  very  busy.  He  is 
getting  in  his  wood  for  the  furnace 
that  is  to  keep  his  brooder  at  blood 
heat  for  the  season.  Then  the  weath- 
er is  uncertain,  and  between  these 
two  hindrances  he  does  not  visit  the 
hatchery  and  find  out  what  kind  of 
stock  the  man  behind  the  incubator  is 
sending  out.  He  knows  a  certain  per- 
cent of  the  chicks  die,  others  are 
weaklings  and  are  to  be  weeded  out 
as  soon  as  they  can  be  sold  as  fryers. 
We  must  trust  to  luck  and  hope  to 
get  three  or  four  hundred  average 
pullets  out  of  the  thousand  birdlings. 

Won't  Bear  Scrutiny. 

He  sends  off  his  order  for  the  thou- 
sand chicks  for  the  first  week  in  Feb- 
ruary. When  the  boxes  arrive  the 
birds  are  a  fluffy,  downy  lot,  and,  if 
he  is  the  right  man  for  the  business, 
the  wee  things  appeal  to  him  strongly. 

At  first  they  are  all  alike.  Then  a 
closer  scrutiny  begins  to  reveal  the 
strong  legs  and  feet  of  some  of  them. 
The  scutella  on  shanks  and  toes  is  as 
transparent  as  tissue  paper  and  the 
muscles  underneath  are  as  pink  and 
pleasing  as  an  infant's  palm. 

The  difference  in  size  at  this  early 
moment  may  be  scarcely  perceptible; 
but  right  then  and  there  the  feet  and 
legs  will  tell  the  tale.  He,  or  she,  is 
well  bred.  The  poultryman  can 
safely  count  on  a  good  pullet  here  or 
a  good  rooster  that  gets  up  ready  for 
the  market  weeks  before  his  stunted 
fellows. 

By  comparison  the  wee  feet  and 
legs  of  other  units  of  his  big  flock 
become  apparent.  There  is  a  lack  in 
them.  Prepotency  could  never  be 
ascribed  to  their  forebears.  They  are 
from  an  exhausted  cockerel.  As  far 
as  profit  goes,  they  might  as  well  be 
weeded  out  then  and  there.  No 
amount  or  nourishment,  or  fresh  air, 
or  clean  quarters,  or  care  can  make 
up  to  them  for  the  excesses  of  their 
forebears. 

I  know.  I  have  tried  it.  No  ill-be- 
gotten pullet  will  come  up  to  the  300- 
egg  standard.  She  may  limp  along  to 
the  100  or  possibly  to  150,  and  so  save 
her  neck  from  the  poulterer's  axe,  but 
she  is  more  likely  to  fall  far  below 
those  marks. 

Don't  bank  potatoes  without  pro- 
viding a  ventilator. 

A  food  pledge  card  in  the  window 
is  the  sign  of  a  patriotic  home. 


Poultry    Breeding    and    Management — By 

James  Dryden.  This  book  Is  written  for 
the  man  or  woman  on  the  farm  who  Is 
Interested  primarily  In  making  poultry 
pay.  The  author's  experiments  at  the 
Oregon  Agricultural  College,  which  have 
resulted  In  the  creation  of  phenomenal 
strains  of  layers,  among  them  a  number 
of  hens  with  records  of  300  eggs  In  a 
year,  and  several  with  records  of  more 
than  a  thousand  eggs  In  less  than  six 
years'  laying,  as  well  as  chapters  on  sys- 
tems of  poultry  farming,  housing,  feed- 
ing and  incubation,  are  fully  treated. 
Illustrated.  r.\.x7'.  Inches.  416  pages. 
Cloth.    Net,  si  .mi. 

A  Living  From  Eggs  nnd  Poultry — By  H. 

W.  Brown.  The  author  addresses  his 
remarks  entirely  to  beginners  In  the 
business  who  have  a  limited  amount  of 
capital  and  experience.  Unusual  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  small,  but  Important, 
details,  from  hatching  time  to  the  time 
the  produce  Is  marketed.  Illustrated. 
188  pages.     6x7  Inches.     Net,  75c. 


Poultry  Feeding  and  Fattening — By  O.  B. 

Fiske.  A  handbook  on  the  standard  and 
Improved  methods  of  feeding  and  mar- 
keting ail  klnda  of  poultry,  covering  all 
branches,  including  chickens,  broilers, 
capons,  turkeys,  water  fowl;  how  to  feed 
under  various  conditions,  and  for  dif- 
ferent purposes.  Illustrated.  160  pages. 
6x7     Inches.    Cloth,  50c. 

Poultry  Appliances  and  Handlrraft — By  O- 

B.  Flake.  Illustrated  descriptions  of  a 
great  variety  of  styles  of  the  best  home- 
made neats,  roosts,  windows,  ventilators. 
Incubators  and  brooders,  feeding  and 
watering  appliances,  etc.,  etc.  Over  100 
Illustrations.    6x7  Inches.    Cloth,  50c. 

Poultry  Architecture — By  O.  B.  Fiske.  A 
treatise  on  poultry  buildings  of  all 
grades.  styleB  and  classes,  and  their 
proper  location,  coops,  additions,  and 
special  construction;  all  practical  In  de- 
sign, and  reasonable  In  coat.  Over  100 
Illustrations.  126  pages.  6x7  Inches. 
Cloth,  BOc. 


Instructive  Books  on  Fruit  Growing 


Successful  Fruit  Culture— By  Prof.  S.  T. 
Maynard.  The  cultivation  and  propaga- 
tion of  fruits  from  the  standpoint  of 
profit.  It  covers  the  whole  subject  from 
varieties  to  soil.  Marketing,  storage,  etc. 
Illustrated.  $1.00. 

American  Fruit  Culturist — By  J.  J.  Thomas. 
20th  edition;  revised  and  enlarged.  A 
handbook  of  everything  pertaining  to 
fruit  culture.    Net,  $2.50. 

Dwarf  FrultT'rees — By  F.  A.  Waugh.  A 
practical  book  giving  full  details  on  the 
planting,  pruning,  care  and  general  man- 
agement, etc.  60c. 

Begin  nerd'  Guide  to  Fruit  Growing — By  F. 

A.  Waugh.  A  simple  statement  of  the 
elementary  practices  of  propagation, 
planting,  culture,  etc.    Net,  75c* 


American  Apple  Orchard  —  By  F.  A. 
Waugh.  A  manual  tor  the  novice  as 
well  as  a  book  reference  for  all  those  of 
more  experience.  Every  detail  connected 
with  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  ap- 
ple Is  thoroughly  explained.    Net,  $1.00. 

American  Peach  Orchard  —  By  F.  A. 
Waugh.  This  Is  the  latest  and  best 
work  on  the  culture  of  peachea.  Con- 
tains full  directions  for  propagation,  cul- 
ture, etc.    Net,  $1.00. 

American  Grape  Culture — By  T.  V.  Mun- 
son.  A  practical  handbook  for  the  vine- 
yardlst,  as  well  as  those  that  grow  a  few 
vines.  $1.50. 


Plums  and  Plum  Culture— 

A  complete  manual  on 
ties  of  plums.  $1.50. 


■By  Prof.  Waugh. 
ill  known  varle- 


ORCHARD  and  FARM 

Examiner  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Management, 
Circulation,  Etc.,  Required  by  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  August  24,  1912, 

OF 

ORCHARD  and  FARM 

Published  Monthly  at  Los  Angeles,  California 

For  November^l,_1917 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA       1  sg 
COUNTY  OF  LOS  ANQELES  J 

Berore  me.  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally 
appeared  Bailey  Millard,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and 
says  that  he  is  the  Editor  of  the  Orchard  and  Farm  and  that  the  following  is,  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management 
(and  If  a  dally  paper,  me  circulation;,  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date 
shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1»12,  embodied  in 
section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to-wlt: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor  and 
business  managers  are: 

Name  of  Postofflce  address 

Publisher,  Country  Llfo  Publishing  Co.  Examiner  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Editor,   Bailey  Millard   Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

Managing  Editor,    Bailey   Millard   Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  addresses  of  Individual  owners,  or. 
If  a  corporation,  give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning 
or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock.) 

Hartley  F.  Peart,  Humboldt  Bunk  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
aa  trustee  for  William  R.  Hearst,  Beneficiary,  New  York  City 
3   That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders  owning 
or  holding  I  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  secu- 
rities are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.) 

None. 

4  That  the  two  paragrapha  next  above,  giving  tho  names  of  the  owners,  stockholder*,  and 
aecurlty  holders.  If  any.  contain  not  only  the  llat  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  aa  Uiey 
appear  upon  the  booka  of  the  company,  but  alao.  In  caaea  where  the  atockholi'er  or  aecurlty  holder 
appears  upon  the  booka  of  the  company  aa  trualee  or  111  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
or  i in-  peiaon  or  corporation  lor  whom  auch  truatee  la  acting,  la  given;  alao  that  the  aald  two 
paranraplia  contain  atatementa  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  aa  to  the  clrcum- 
alancce  and  conditions  under  which  atockholdera  and  aecurlty  huklera  who  do  not  appear  upon  tho 
books  or  tho  company  aa  truateea.  hold  Block  and  sccurltlea  In  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona 
ride  owner;  and  thla  affiant  haa  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  aaaoelailon,  or  coipora- 
tlon  haa  any  intereat  direct  or  ludlrect  In  the  aald  slock,  Douda,  or  other  securities  than  aa  so 
atated  by  him. 

5  That  the  averago  number  of  coplea  of  each  -aaue  of  thla  publication  sold  or  distributed, 
through  the  mails  or  otherwlae,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  alx  months  preceding  the  date  shown 
above  la  40,080. 

(Signed)  BAILEY  MILLARD. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  27th  day  of  October,  1»1T. 

(SeBl)  H.  O.  HUNTER,  Notary  Public 


Seven  18-Mile  Trips  to  Town 
by  Motor  Truck  in  One  Day 


That  is  what  Mr.  Walter  Faber  did  with  his 
Maxwell  one-ton  truck  during  the  last  season. 

Mr.  Faber  is  a  successful  farmer  living  nine 
miles  out  of  Wayne,  Nebraska. 

He  believes  in  applying  business  methods — 
efficiency  methods — to  agriculture. 

So  last  spring  he  bought  a  Maxwell  one-ton 
truck. 

In  that  truck  he  hauled  to  market  EVERY- 
THING his  farm  produced.    Said  Mr.  Faber: 

"I  made  seven  trips  into  Wayne  and  back 
each  day  with  my  Maxwell  truck— just  five 
more  than  I  could  possibly  have  made  with 
horses." 

Among  the  crops  truck-marketed  by  Mr. 


Faber  were  corn,  oats,  wheat,  hay,  potatoes, 
etc. 

He  hauled  10,000  bushels  of  shelled  corn 
— 55  bushels,  that  is,  3080  pounds,  to  the 
load. 

That  was  more  than  50  per  cent  overload. 

Mr.  Faber's  truck  cost  no  more  to  keep 
going  than  one  team  of  horses. 

Now  most  of  his  neighbors  are  planning  to 
buy  Maxwell  trucks. 

What  are  you  going  to  do?  Continue  using 
slow,  expensive  horses?  Or  buy  a  low-priced, 
economical  and  swift  Maxwell  Truck? 

Your  nearest  Maxwell  dealer  has  the  trucks. 
See  him. 


One-ton  truck  chassis,  $985;  Chassis  with  cab  and  windshield,  $1025;  Chassis  with 
box  body,  $1035;  Box  body  with  windshield,  $1075;  Express  canopy 
body,  $1095;  Chassis  with  stake  gate  body,  $1080 
All  prices  f.  o.  b.  factory 

Write  Today  for  Catalog  B 

Maxwell  Motor  Sales  Corporation 

Detroit  Michigan 


